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KIGHT HONOURABLE LORD JOHN HERVEY, 

LORD KEEPER OP HIS MAJESTy's PRIVY SEAL. 


My JiORD, 

The public will naturally expect, that in clioRsing a patron for the Life of Cicero I shouljgiuldrcss myself to 
^ sonic person of illustrious rank, diBtinguished by his parts and eloquence, and hearing a principal share in the 
great affairs of the nation ; who, according to the usual style of dedications, might be the proper subject of a 
comparison with the hero of my piece. Your lordship's name will coitlii’m that expectation, and your character 
would justify me in running some length into the parallel ; hut my experience of your good sense forbids me 
the attempt. For your lordship knows what^a disadvantage it would be to any character to be placed in the 
8am*‘ light with that of Cicero ; that all such comparisons must be invidious and adulatory ; and that the following 
history wdll suggest a reason in every page, why no man now living cun justly bo compared ^vith him. 

T do not impute this to any superiority of parts or genius peculiar to the ancients ; for human nature has 
ever hgen the same in all ages and nations, and owes the difference of its improvements to a difference only of 
culture, and* of the rewards proposed to its industry: where thuse arc the most amply provided, there we shall 
always find the most numerous and shining examples of human perfection. In old Rome, the public honours 
were laid o[>en to the virtue of every citizen ; which, by raising them in their turns to the command of that 
mighty empire, produced i race of nobles superior even to kings. This was a prospect that filled the soul of 
the ambitious, and roused every faculty of mind and body to exert its utmost force ; whereas in modem 
states, men’s view’s It^iiig usually confined $o narrow hounds beyond W’hich they cannot pass, and a partial 
culture of their talents being sufficient to procure everything that their ambition can aspire to, a great genius 
has seldom either room or invitation to stretch itself to its full size. 

• • . # . 

You see, my lord, how much I trust to your good-nature, as well as good sense, w’hen in an epistle dedicatory, 

the proper place of panegyric, l ain depreciating your abilities instead of extolling them ; but 1 remember that 
it is a. history which I am oflering to your lordship, and it would ill become me, in the front of such a work, to 
expose my veracity to any hazard : and my head, indeed, is now so full of antiquity that I could wish to see 
the dedicatory style reduced to that classical simplicity with winch the ancient writers used to present their 
hooks to their friends or patrons, at w’hose desire tliey were written, or by whose authority they were published : 
for this was the first use and the sole purpose of a dedication ; and as this also is the real ground of my present 
address to your lordsliiji, so it will he the best argument of my epistle, and the most agreeable to the character 
of an historian, to acquaint the public with a plain fact, that it was your lordship who first advised me to 
undertake the Life of Cicero ; and, when from a diffidence of my strength and a nearer view of the task, I 
began to think myself unequal to the weight of it, your lordship still urged and exhorted me to p^ist, till I 
had moulded it into the foim in which it now appears. • 

Thus far your lordship was carried by that love for Cicero, which, as one of the best critics of antiquity 
assures us, is the undoubted proof of a true taste. I wdsh only that the favour which you have since shown 
to my English Cicero, may not detract* from that praise which is due to your love of the Roman : but, 
whatever censure it may draw upon your lordship, I cannot prevail with myself to conceal, what does so much 
honour to my work, that, before it went to the press, your lordship not only saw and approved, but, as the 
sincerest mark of your approbation, corrected it. It adds no small credit to the history of Polybius that he 

b 
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professes to have been assisted in it by Scipio and Laslius ; and even TJ^rence’s style was made the purer for its 
being retouched by the same great hands. You must pardon me, therefore, my Jprd, if, after the example af 
those excellent authors, I cannot forbear boasting, that some parts of my present work have been bri^htefled by 
the strokes of your lordship’s pencil. * 

It was the custom of those Roman nobles to spend their leisure, not in vicious pleasures or trifling diversions, 
contrived, as we truly call it, to kill the time, but in conversing with the celebrated wits and scholars of the 
age ; in encouraging other people’s learning, and improving t%ir own : and here your lordship imitates them 
with success, and for love of letters and politeness may be compared with the noblest of them. For your 
house, like theirs, is ppen to men of par^s and merit ; where I have admired your lordship’s agreeable manner 
of treating them all in their own way, by introducing qiiestionB of literature, and varying them so aif^^fiilly, as to 
give every one an opportuidty, not only of bearing a part, but of Icadi ig the conversation in his turn. In 
these liberal exercises you drop the cares of the statesman, relieve your fatigues in the senate, and strengthen 
your mind while you relax it. 

Encomiums of this kind, ujion persons of your lordship’s quality, commonly pass for words of course, or a 
fashionable language to the great, and make little impression on men of sense, who know learning, not to be 
the fruit of wit or parts, for there your lordship’s title would bo unquestionable, but an acquisition of much 
labour Aid study, which the nobles of our <lays arc aptrto look upon as inconsistent with the ease and splendour 
of an elevated f<ie|unc, and generally leave to men of professions and inferior life. But your lordship has a 
different way of thinking, and by your education in a public school and university, has learned from your 
earliest youth, that no fortune can exempt a man from pains, who desires to distinguish himself from the vulgar ; 
and that it is a folly, in any condition ftf life, to aspire to a superior character, without a superior virtue and 
industry to support it. What time, therefore, others bestow upon their sports, or pleasures, or the lazy indo- 
lence of a luxurious life, your lordship applies ta the improvement of your knowledge ; and in those early 
hours, when all around you ate hushed in sleep, seize the opportunity of that quiet, as the most favourable 
season of study, and frequently spend a useful day before others begin to enjoy it. 

I am saying no more, my lord, than what T know, from my constant admission to your lordship in my 
morning visits, before good manners would permit me to attempt a visit anywhere else; where I havf found 
you commonly engaged with the classical winters of Greece or Rome, ^nd conversing with thdse very dead 
with whom Bcijiio and Ladius used to converse so familiarly when living. Nor does your lordship assume this 
part for ostentation or amusement only, but for the real benefit both of yourself and others ; for I have seen 
the solid eflects of your reading, in your judicious reflections on the policy of thos^ ancient governments, and 
have felt your weight even in controversy on some of the most delicate parts of their history. 

There is another circumstance peculiar to your lordship whieft makes this task of study the easier to you, 
by giving you, not only the greater health, hut the greater leisure to pursue it ; I mean that singular temi>er- 
ance in diet, in which your lordship perseveres with a constancy superior to temptation that can excito 

an appetite to rebel ; and shows a firmness of mind that subjects every gratification of sense to the rule of right 
reason. Thus, with all the accomplishments of the nobleman, you lead the life of a philosopher ; and, while 
you shine a principal ornament of the court, you practise the discipline of the college. 

In old Rome there wore no hereditary honours ; but when the virtue of a family was extinct, its honour 
was extinguished too ; so that no man, how nobly soever bom, could an'ive at any dignity, who did not win it 
by his personal, merit : and here, again, your lordsliip ^scems to have emulated that ancient spirit; for, though 
bom to the first honours of your country, yet disclaiming, as it were, your birthright, and putting yourself upon 
the foot of a Roman, you were not content with inheriting, but resolved to import new dignities into your 
family ; and, after the example of your noble father, to open your own way into the supreme council of the 
kingdom. In this august assembly your lordship displays those shining talents by which you acquired a seat 
in it, in ijne defence of our excellent establishment ; in maintaining the rights of the people, yet asserting the 
prerogative of ^lie crown ; measuring them both by the equal balance of the laws, which, by the provident care 
*bf our ancestors, and the happy settlement at the Revolution, have so fixed their just limits, and moderated the 
extent of their influence, that they mutually defend and preserve, but can never destroy each other without a 
general ruin. 

In a nation like ours, which, from the natural effect of freedom, is divided into opposite parties, though 
particular attachments to certain principles, or friendships with certain men, wiH sometimes draw the best 
citizens into measures of a subordinate kind wliich they camiot wholly approve ; yet, whatever envy your 
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lordship may incur on that account, yoifwill be found, on all occasions of trial, a true friend to our constitution 
t)#th in church and state ; •i^hich I have heard you demonstrate with grea^ force to \)e the bulwark of our 
common peace and prosperity. From this fundamental point no engagements will ever move or interest draw 
you ; and though men inflamed by opposition are apt to charge each other with designs which were never 
dreamt of perhaps by either side, yet if there be any who know so little of you as to distrust your principles, 
they may depend at least on your judgment, that it can never suffer a person of your lordstiip’s rank, born to 
BO large a share of the property as well as the honours of the nation, to think any private interest an equivalent 
for consenting to the ruin of the public. 

I mention this, my lord, as an additional reason for presenting ypu with the Lifjb Cicero ; fqy, were I 
not persua4bd of your lordship’s sincere love of liberty, and zeal for the happiness of your fellow*citizens, it 
would bo a reproach to you, to put ifito your hands the life of a man who, in all the variety of his admirable 
talents, does not shine so glorious in any as in his constant attJichmcnt to tho true interests of his country, and 
the noble struggle that he sustained, at the expense even of his life, to avert the impending tyranny that finally 
oppressed it. 

But I ought to ask your lordship’s pardon for dwelling so long upon a character winch is known to the whole 
kingdom as well as to myself; not only by the high office which you fill, and the eminent dignity that you 
bear in it, but by the sprightly compositipns of various hinds with which your lordshi]) has often ontcrAined it. 
It would be a presumption to think of adding 8ny honour to your lordship by my pen, afte%]fbu^have acquired 
so much by your own. The chief design of my epistle is, to give this public testimony of my thanks for the 
signal marks of friendship with which your lordship has long honoured me ; and to interest your name, as fer 
as I can, in the fate and success of my work, by letting the world kno^what a share you liad in the production 
of it ; that it owed its being to your encouragement ; correctness to your pencil ; and, what many will tliink 
the most substantial benefit, its large subscription to your airthority. For, though in this way of publishing it, 
I have had the pleasure to find myself supported by a noble list of generous friends, who, without being solicited, 
or even asked by me, have promoted my subscription with an uncommon zeal, yet your lordship has distin- 
guished yourself the most eminently of them in contributing, not only to the number but the splendour of tho 
naincs^liat adorn it. 

Next to tliat little reputation with which the public has llilcn pleased to fiivour me, the benefit of this 
subscription is the chief fruit that I have ever reaped from my studies. 1 am indebted for the first to Cicero, 
for the second to your lordship ; it was Cicero who instructed me t(f write; ^our loinlship who rewards me for 
writing : the siime motive* therefore, which induced me to attempt the history of the one, engages me to dedicate 
it to the other ; that I may express my gratitude to you both in the most effectual manner that I am able, 
by celebrating the meTtiory of the dead and acknowledging the generosity of my living benefactor. 

I have received great civilities on several occasions from many noble persons, of which I shall ever retain a 
most grateful sense ; but ycwnlordship’s accumulated favours have long ago risen up ^ the character of 
obligations, and made it my perpetual duty, as it had always been my ambition, to profess myself, with the 
greatest truth and respect, 

My lord, your lordship’s most obliged and devoted servant, 


CONYERS MIDDLETON. 
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There is no part of history which seems capable of yielding either more instruction or j< 
entertainment, than that which offers to us the select lives of great and virtuous men who have I 
made an eminent figure on the public stage of the world. In these we see at one view what 
the annals of*a whole age can afford that is Miorthy of notice ; and in the wide field of universal 
history, skipping as it were over the barren plates, gather all its flowers, and posses# ourselves 
at once of everything that is good in it.* 

But there is one great fault which is commonly observed in the writers of particular lives, 
that they are apt to be partial and prejudiced in favowr^f their subject, and to give us a 
panegyric, instead^f a history. Tliey work up their characters as painters do their portraits ; 
taking the praise of their art to consist, not in copying, but in adorning nature ; not in drawing ‘ 
a just resemblance, but giving a fine pffture ; or exalting the man into the hero : and this ; 
indeed seems to flow from the nature of the thing itself, where the very inclination to write is ; 
generally grounded on prepossession, and an affection already contracted for the person whose 1 
history we are attempting ; and when we sit down to it with the disposition of a friend, it is ; 

I natui^l foj us to cast a shade over his failings, to give^tho strongesl^colouring to his virtues ; ! 
and, out of a good character, to endeavour to draw a perfect one. 

I am sensible that this is the common prejudice of bioijrq^thei's, and have endeavoured there- 
fore to divest myself •of it as far as I was able ; yet dare not take upon mo to affirm, that I 
I have kept myself wholly clear from it ; but shall leave the decision of that point to the judg- i 
I ment of the reade* : for 1 must be so ingenuous as to own, that when 1 formed the plan of this i 
I ■work, I was })reviou8ly possessed with a very favourable opinion of Cicero ; which, after the 
I strictest scrutiny, has beey greatly confirmed and heightened in me ; and in the case of a 
shining character, such as Cicero’s I am persuaded will appear to be, it certainly more 
pardonable to exceed rather in our praises of it, out of a zeal for illustrious merit, than to be 
reserved in doing justice to it, through a fear of being thought partial. But, that I might ; 
guard myself equally from both the extremes, I have taken care always to leave the facts to ; 
speak for theinselvesi, and to affirm nothing of any moment without an authentic testimony to \ 
support it ; which yet, if consulted in the original at its full length, will commonly add more j 
light and strength to what is advanced, than the fragments quoted in the^text and the 
brevity of notes would admit. 

But whatever prejudices may be suspected to adhere to the writer, it is certain that in a 
work of this nature he will have many more to combat in the reader. The scene of it is laid 
in a place and age which are familiar to us from our childhood : we learn the names o&all the 
chief actors 'at school, and choose our several favourites according to our teinperi^ov fancies ; 
and when we are least able to judge of the merit of them, form distinct characters of each, j 
which we frequently retain through life. Thus Marius, Sylla, Caesar, Poinpey, Cato, Cicero, 1 
Brutus, Antony, have all their several advocates, zealous for their fame, and ready even to 
quarrel for the superiority of their virtues. But among the celebrated names of antiquity, | 
those of the great conquerors and generals attract our admiration always the most, and | 
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imprint a notion of magnanimity, and power, and capacity for dominion, superior to that 
of other mortals : we look ppon such as destined by Heaven for emp^e, and bom to tramplq; 
upon their f 6 llow*crqatures ; without reflecting on the numerous evils which are necossary to 
the acquisition of a glory that is built upon the subversKin of nations, and the destruction 
of the human species. Yet these are the only persons who are thought to shine in history, 
or to merit the attention of the reader : dazzled with the splendour of their victories, and 
the pomp of their triumphs, we consider them as^the pride and ornament of\he Roman 
name ; while the pacific and civil character, though of all others the most beneficial to man- 
kind, whose sole ^mbition is, to sppport the laws, the rights and liberty of his citizens, is 
looked upon as humble and contemptible on the comparison, for being forced to truckle to 
the power of tliese oppressors of their country. » 

In the following history therefore, if I have happened to affirm anything that contradicts 
the common opinion and shocks the prejudices of the reader, I must desire him to attend 
diligently to the authorities on which it is grounded ; and if these do not give satisfaction, to 
suspend his judgment still to the end of the work, in the progress of which many facts will 
be cleared up that may appear at first perhaps uncertain and precarious : and in everything 
especially, that relates to Cicero, I would recommend to him to contemplate the whole 
character, befO/e he thinks himself qualified to judj^e of its separate parts, on which the 
whole will always be found the surest comment. 

Quintilian has given us an excellent rule in the very case, — that we should be and 

€irmms]l.iect in parsing a judgment on men so Ulustriousy lesty as it happens to the ^nerality of censurersy 
we he found at last to condemn what we do not understand^. There is another reflection likewise 
very obvious, wliich yet seldom has its due weight, that a writer on any part of history which 
he has made his particular study, may bo presumed to be better acquainted with it than the 
generality of his readers ; and when he asserts a fact that does not seem to bo well grounded, 
it may fairly be imputed, till a good reason appears to the contrary, to a more extensive 
view of his subject ; whi^h, by making it clear to himself, is apt to persuade him^i that it is 
equally clear to everybody else, and that a fuller explication of it would consequently be 
unnecessary. If these considerations, which are certainly reasonable, have but their proper 
influence, I flatter myself that there will be no just cause to accuse n^e of any culpable bias 
in my accounts of things or persons, or of any other favour to the particular character of 
Cicero, than what common humanity will naturally beotow upon every chairacter that is found 
upon the whole to be both great and good. 

In drawing the characters of a number of persons who all lived in the same city at the same 
time, trained hy the same discipline, and engaged in the same pursuits ; as there must be 
many similar strokes, and a general resemblance in them all, so the chief difficulty will be to 
prevent them from running into too great an uniformity. This I have endeavoured to do, not 
by forming ideal pictures, or such as would please or sur^mse ; but by attending to the 
particular facts which history has delivered of the men, and tracing them to their source, or 
to those correspondent affiections from which they derived their birth ; for these are the 
distinguishing features of the several persons, which, when duly represented, and placed in 
their proper light, will not fail to exhibit that precise difference in which the peculiarity of 
each character consists. 

As to the nature of my work, though the title of it carries nothing more than the History 
of Cieei9p*8 Ltfe, yet it might properly enough be called the History of Cicerds Times : since 
from his fifst advancement to the public magistracies, there was not anything of moment 
transacted in the state in which he did not bear an eminent part : so that, to make the 
whole work of a piece, I have given a summary account of the Roman affairs during the 
time eveh of his minority ; and agreeably to what I promised in my proposals, have caiTied 

* Mexieste tamcn et circumspecto judicio de tantis damnent, quse non intelligunt.*— Quintiiiani Instit. 
viii» proQtinciaiidum est, ne, quod plerisquo accidit, x. 1. 
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on a series of history through aj^riod of ahow mty yearsy which, for the importance of the 
events, and the dignity^of the persons concerned in them, is by^ar the most interesting of 
any ki the annals of Rome. 

In the execution of this design, I have pursued as closely as I could that very plan 
which Cicero himself had sketched out for the model of a complete history. Where he 
lays it down as a fundamental law, that the writer should not dare to iffiBrm what was 
false, or to Suppress what was true ; nor give any suspicion either of favour or disafiection : 
that in the relation of facts he should observe the order of time, and sometimes add the 
description Rf places ; should first explain the counsels, th^n the acts, and lastly the events of 
things : t^at in the counsels he should interpose his own judgment on the merit of them ; 
in the acts relate not only what was done, but how it was done ; in the events show what 
share chance or rashness or prudence had in them ; that he should describe likewise the 
particular characters of all the groat persons who bare any considerable part in the story ; 
and should dress up the whole in a clear and equable style, without affecting any ornament 
or seeking any other praise but of perspicuity " These were the rules that Cicero had 
drawn, up for himself when he was a general higtm'y of his country yoa I have taken 

occasion to mention more at large in its proper place. ^ • 

But as 1 have borrowed my plan, ^o*I have drawn my materials also, fron^Cicero ; whose 
works are the most authentic monuments that remain to us of all the great transactions of 
that age ; being the original accounts of one, who him^lf was not only a spectator, but a 
principal actor in tiicni. There is not a single part of his writings which does not give some 
light, as well into his own history as into that of the republic : but his Familiar Lettersy and above 
all, those to Atticus, may justly be called the memoirs of the times; for they contain, not only a 
distinct account of every memorable event, but lay open the springs and motives whence each 
of them proceeded ; so that, as a polite writer who lived in that voiy age, and perfectly knew 
the merit of these letters, says, the man who reads them will have no occasion for any other history of 
those i^ies^. 

My hrst business therefore, after I had undertaken this task, was to read over Cicero’s 
works, with no other view than to extract from them all the passages tliat seemed to have any 
relation to my design ^ where the tediousness of collecting an infinite number of testimonies 
scattered through many different volumes ; of sorting them into their classes, and ranging 
them in proper or^^r ; the necessity of overlooking many in the first search, an<| the trouble of 
retrieving them in a second or third ; and the final omission of several through forgetfulness 
or inadvertency ; have helped to abate that wonder which had often occurred to me, why no 
man had ever attempte(f Aie same work before me, or at least in this enlar^d i^d compre- 
hensive form in which it is now offered to the public. 

In my use of these materials, I have chosen to insert as many of them as 1 could into the 
body of my work ; imagining that it would give both a lustre and authority to a sentiment, 
to deliver it in the person and the very words of Cicero ; especially if they could be managed 
so as not to appear to be sewed o^^, like splendid patchesy but woven originally into the text as 
the genuine parts of it. With this view 1 have taken occasion to introduce several of his 
letters, with large extracts from such of his orations as gave any particular light into the 
facts, or customs, or characters described in the history, or which seemed on any other account 
to be curious and entertaining. The frequent introduction of these may be charged perhaps 
to laziness, and a design of shortening my pains, by filling up my story with Cicero^ words 
instead of my own ; but that was not the case ; nor has this part of the task beeil the easiest 
to me ; as those will readily believe who have ever attempted to translate the classical 

^ Sexdecim volumiua epistolnrum ab cousulatu studiis principum, vitiis ducum, ac mutatioiiibue 
ejutt usque ad extremum tempus ad Atticnm missa- reipublicsB pcrscripta sunt, ut nihil in hit non ap- 
rum ; quas qui legat, non multum detiderct historiam ]mreat. — Com. Nep. in Tit. Attici, 16. 
eontextam eorum temporum. Sic enim omnia de 
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writers of Greece or Home : where the dijSiculty is, not so pinch to give their sense, as to give 
it in their language ; that ig^ in such as is analogous to it, or what tl^y might be supj^osedr to 
speak if they were living at this time ; since a splendour of style, as well as of senYimfint, is 
necessary to support the idea of a fine writer. While I km rejjresenting Cicero therefore as 
the most eloquent of tlie ancients, flowing with a perpetual ease and delicacy, and fullness of 
expression, it Vould be ridiculous to produce no other specimen of it but what was stiff 
and forced, and offensive to a polite reader : yet tjiis is generally the case of our modern 
versions ; where the first wits of antiquity are made to speak such English, as an Englisliman 
of taste would be ashamed to writ^^ on any original subject. Verbal translations are always 
inelegant*^, and necessarily destroy all the beauty of language ; yet by departing too wantonly 
from the letter, we are apt to vary the sense, and mingle scAnewhat of our own : translators 
of low genius never reach beyond the first, but march from word to word, without making j 
the least excursion, for fear of losing themselves ; while men of spirit, who .prefer the second, j 
usually contemn the mere task of translating, and are vain enough to think of improving j 
their author. I have endeavoured to take the middle way ; and made it my first care always j 
to preserve the sentiment ; and my next to adherq to the words, as far as I was able to express j 
them \n cm easy and natural style ; wliich I hilve varied still agreeably to the different subject, 
or the kind writing on which I was emidoyed : * and I persuade myself that the many 
original pieces which I have translated from Cicero, as they are certainly the most shining, 
so will they be found also the most useful parts of my work, by introducing the reader the oftener 
into the company of one with whom no man ever conversed, as a very eminent writer tells 
iis, without coming mcay the hetter for it^. 

After I had gone through my review of Cicero’s Vrit in gs, my next recourse was to the 
other ancients, both Greeks and Romans, who had touched upon the affairs of that age. 
These served me chiefly to fill up the interstices of general history, and to illustrate several 
passages which were but slightly mentioned by Cicero ; us well as to add some stories and 
circumstances which tradition had preserved, concerning either Cicero himself or , any of the 
chief actors whose characters I had defineated. 

But the Greek historians who ..treat professecily of these times, Plutarch, Appian, Dio, 
though they are all very iiscfiful for illustrating many important facts oftancient history, which 
would otherwise have been lost, or imperfectly transmitted to ns, are not yet to be read 
without some caution ; as being strangers to the language and customs oS Home, and liable 
to frequent mistakes, as well as subject to prejudices in their relation of Homan affairs. 
Plutarch lived from the reign of Claudius to that of Hadrian, in which he died very old, in 
the possession Vf the priesthood of the Delphic Apollo ; and though he is snj^posed to have 
resided in Home near forty years at different times, yet he never seems to have acquired a 
sufficient skill in the Homan language to qualify himself for the compiler of a Homan history. 
But if we sliould allow him all the talents requisite to an historian, yet the attempt of writing 
tAe Ut€ 8 of all the illustrious Greeks and Romans^ was above the strength of any single man, of what 
abilities and leisure soever ; much more of one, who, as he himself tells us, was so engaged in 
public business, and in giving lectures of philosophy to the great men of Rome, that he had 
not time to make himself master of the Latin tongue ; nor to acquire any other knowledge of its tcords, than 
what he had gradually learnt hy a previous use and e^rperience of things^ ; his work therefore, from the 
very nature of it, must needs be superficial and imperfect, and the sketch rather than the 
completion of a great design. 

This we #nd to be actually true in his account of Cicero* s life, where, besides the particular 
mistakes that have been charged upon him by other writers, we see all the marks of haste, 

* Nec tawen exprlmi verbum e verbo ncces&e erit, eurrexririt ftnimo sedatioro ? — Erasm. Ep. ad Jo. 
ttt interpireteg iudigerti eolent.-^Oic. Do Finib. iii. Ulatten. 

4. « Plutarch, in Vit. Demosthen. init. et Vit. Plutaichi 

^ Quis auieiD sumpgil lnijug libros in tnanuin, quin per Rualdum, c. 14. 
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inaccuracy, and want of due i^ormation, from the poverty and perplexity of the whole 
^performance. He hud^es over Cicero’s greategt acts in a summajy and negligent manner, yet 
dwells itfpon Im dreams and his jestSy which for the greatest part were probably spurious ; and 
in the last scene of his life, which Was of all the most glorious, when the whole councils of the 
empire and the fate and liberty of Home rested on his shoulders, there he is more particularly 
trifling and empty, where he had the fairest opportunity of displaying his character to advantage 
as well as illustrating a curious part of history, which has not been well explained by any 
writer, thoi^h there are the amplest materials for it in Cicero^s Letters and Philippic Orations^ of 
which Plutarch appears to have made little or no use. ^ ^ ^ 

Appiaa flourished likewise in the reign of Hadrian and came to Rome probably about the 
time of Plutarch’s death, whilwhis works were in everybody’s hands, which he has made great 
use of, and seems to have copied very closely in the most considerable passages of his history. 

Dio Cassius liv^d still later, from the time of the Antonines to that of Alexander Severus ; and 
besides the exceptions that lie against liim in common with the other two, is observed to have 
conceived a particular prejudice against Cicero, whom he treats on all occasions with the utmost 
malignity. The most obvious cause of it geems to bo his envy to a man who for arts and 
eloquence was thought to eclipse the fame oftGreece ; and, by explaining all the pkrts of 
philosophy to the Romans in their owif language, had superseded in some m^Miure the use of 
the Greek learning and lectures at Rome, to which the hungry wits of that nation owed both 
their credit and their bread. Another reason not less pjobable may be drawn likewise from 
Dio’s character and principles, which were wholly opposite* to those of Cicero : he flourished 
under the most tyrannical of the emperors, by whom he was advanced to great dignity ; and 
being the creature of despotic power, tliought it a pf*oper compliment to it to depreciate a name 
so highly revered for its patriotism, and whose writings tended to revive that ancient zeal and 
spirit of iiberty for which the people of Rome were once so celebrated ; for we find him taking 
all occasions in his history to jirefcr an absoliste and monarchical government to a free and d&mocraiical 
one.y !ls the most beneficial to the Roman states. 

These were the grounds of Dio’s malice to Cicero,Xi^hich is exerted often so absurdly that 
it betrays and confutes itself. Thus in the debates of the senate about Antony, ho dresses up 
a speech for Fufius (Jplenus, filled with all the obscene and brutal ribaldry against Cicero that 
a profligate mind could invent ; as if it wore possible to persuade any man of sense that such 
infamous stuff cogld be spoken in tbegenate at a time wdien Cicero bad an entire ascendant in 
it I who at no time ever suffered the least insult upon his honour without chastising the aggressor 
for it upon tlic spot > whereas Cicero’s speeches in these very dc'batos which are still extant, 
show that though they managed with great warmth of opposition, yet it#vas always with 
decency of language between him and Calenus, whom, while he reproves and admonishes with 
his usual freedom, yet he treats with civility, and sometimes even with compliments**. 

But a few passages from Dio himself will evince the justice of this censure upon him : He 
calls Cicero’s father a fuller, who yet got his livelihood (he says) by dressing other people’s vines 
and olives ; that Cicero was born and bred amidst the scourings of old clothes and the filth of 
dunghills ; that he was master of no liberal science, nor ever did a single thing in his life worthy 
of a great man or an orator ; that he prostituted his wife ; trained up his son in drunkenness ; 
committed incest with his daughter ; lived in adultery with Cerellia, whom he owns at the same 
time to be seventy years old' ; all which palpable lies, with many more of the same sort that he 


^ Vide App. De Bell. Civ. 1. ii. p. 481. 

^ Vide Dio, 1. xliv. iiiit. 

** Nam quod mo tecum iracunde agere dixisti solere, 
non oet ita.^ Vehomenter me agere fateor ; iracunde 
nego : omnino irasci amicis non temero soleo, ne si 
merentur quidem. Itaque sine verborum contumelia 
a te dissentire possum, sine animi summo doloro non 
possum. [Pbil. viii. 6.] Satis multa cum Fuflo, ac 


sine odio omnia ; nihil sine dolore. m.] Qiia- 
propter ut invitus s»pe dissensi a Q.^uflo, ita sum 
libenter assctisns ejus seritcntisD ; ex quo judicare 
debotis me non cum h online soleve. sed cum causa 
dissidore. Itaque non assentior solum, sed etiaxa 
gratias ago Q. Fuflo, &c. — Phil. xi. 6 
* Vide Dio, 1, xlvi. p. 295, Sic, 
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telb of Cicero, are yet full as credible as what he declares pfterwards of himself, that he woe 
odmomehed and oovntnanded hy^a ridon from heacen^ against his own will a^d inclination, to undei^ 
take the task of writing his history^. • • 

Upon these collections from Cicero and the other ancientiis I finished the first draught of my 
history, before I began to inquire after the modem writers who had treated the same subject 
before me eithef in whole or in part. I was unwilling to look into them sooner, lest they should 
fix any prejudice insensibly upon me before 1 had formed a distinct judgment on the real state 
of the facts, as they appeared to me from their original records. For in writing history, as in 
travels, instead of transcribing the relations of those who have trodden the same ground before . 
us, we should exhibit a series of observations peculiar to ourselves, such as the facts and places 
suggested to our own minds from an attentive survey of them, 'Vt ithout regard to what any one 
else may have delivered about them ; and though, in a production of this kind, where the same 
materials are common to all, many things must ncjcessarily be said which had been observed 
already by others ; yet, if the author has any genius, there will always be enough of what is new 
to distinguish it as an original work, and to give him a riglit to call it his own, which 1 flatter 
myself will be allowed to me in* the following histoyy. In this inquiry after the modern pieces 
which Lad^any connexion with my argument, F got notice presently of a greater number than 
I expected, whka^ bore the title of Cicero’s Life ; but, upon running over as many of them 
as 1 could readily meet with, I was cured of my eagerness for hunting out the rest, since I 
perceived them to be nothing else buf^either trifliing paiieg)rrics on Cicero’s general character, or 
imperfect abstracts of his principal acts, thrown togetlier within the compass of a few pages in 
duodecimo. 

There are two books however which have been of real use to me, Sebastiani Corradi Qiicestura 
and M. T, CUseronis Ilietoria a Francisco Fabricio : the first was the work of an Italian critic of 
eminent learning, who spent a great part of his life in explaining Cicero’s wri tings, d)xit it is 
rather an apology for Cicero than the history of his life ; its chief end being to vindicate Cicero’s 
character from all the objections that have ever been made to it, and particularly ^frorf the 
misrepresentations of Plutarch and the calumnies of Dio. The piece is learned and ingenious, 
and written in good Latin ; yet the dialogue is carried on with so harsh and forced an allegory 
of a qumstor or treasurer producing the several testimonies of Cicero’s aats under the form of 
genuine money, in opposition to the spurious coins of the Greek historians, that none can read it with 
pleasure, few with patience. The observations howevei^re generally just and well-grounded, 
except that the author’s zeal for Cicero’s honour gets the better sometimes of his judgment, and 
draws him into a defence of his conduct where even Cicero himself has condemned it. 

Fabricius’s hisijry is prefixed to several editions of Cicero’s works, and is notliing more than 
a bare detail of his acts and writings, digested into exact order and distinguished by the years of 
Rome and of Cicero* s life, without any explication or comment but what relates to the settlement 
of the time, which is the sole end of the work. But as this is executed with diligence and 
accuracy, so it has eased me of a great share of that trouble which I must otherwise have had in 
ranging my materials into their proper places, in which task however I have always taken care 
to consult also the Annals of Pighius. 

I did not forget likewise to pay a due attention to the French authors whose works happened 
to coincide with any part of mine, particularly the Ifutory of the two Trium/drates, of the R&cdutions of 
the RmMin Government, and of the Exile of Cicero, which are all of them ingenious and useful, and 
have given a fair account of the general state of the facts which they profess to illustrate. But 
as I had already been at the fountain-head whence they had all drawn their materials, so the 
chief benefit that I received from them was to make me review with stricter care the particular 
passages in which I differed from them, as well as to remind me of some few things which I 
omitted, or touched perhaps more slightly than they deserved. But the author of The Eanle has 
treated his argument the most accurately of them, by supporting his story as he goes along 

^ Dio, 1. Ijndii. p. 828. 
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with original testimonies from th^^old authors ; which is the only way of writing history that 
can give satisfaction or g^ury conviction along with it, by laying (g>en the ground on which it 
is built, without which history assumes the air of romance, and makes no other impression 
than in proportion to our opinion of the judgment and integrity of the compiler. 

There is a little piece also in our own language called, Observations on the Life of CWo, which, 
though it gives a very different account of Cicero from what I have done, yet 1 could not but 
read with pleasure, for the elegance and spirit with which it is written by one who appears to 
^ be animated with a warm love of virtue. But to form our notions of a great man from some 
slight passages of his writings or separate points of conductj^without regarding their conjiexion 
with the hole, or the figure that they make in his general character, is like examining 
things in a microscope which •were made to be surveyed in the gross; every mole rises 
into a mountain, and the least spot into a deformity : which vanish again into nothing when 
we contemplate yiem through their proper medium and in their natural light. I persuade 
myself therefore that a person of this writer’s good sense and principles, when he has considered 
Cicero’s whole history, will conceive a more candid opinion of the man, who, after a life spent 
in a perpetual struggle against vice, faction, ^d tyranny, fell a martyr at last to the liberty of 
his country. , 

As I have had frequent occasion to recommend the use of Cicero* s Letters to i^ious for their 
giving the clearest light into the history of those times, so I must not forget to do justice to the 
pains of one who, by an excellent translation and judicioq^ comment upon them, has made that 
use more obvious and accessible to all ; I mean the learneS Mr. Mongault, who, not content 
with retailing the remarks of other commentators, or out of the rubbish of their volumes with 
selecting the best, enters upon his task with the spirit of a true critic, and by the force of his 
own genius has happily illustrated many passages which all the interpreters before him had 
given up as inexplicable. But since the obscurity of these letters is now in great measure 
removed by the labours of this gentleman, and especially to his own countrymen, for whose 
parti^lilar Jt>onefit and in whose language he writes, one cannot help wondering that the Jesuits, 
Catrou and Rouille, should not think it worth while, by the benefit of his pains, to have made 
themselves better acquainted with them ; which, as far as I jam able to judge from the little part 
of their history that Ilia vo had the curiosity to look into, would haV^ prevented several mistakes 
which they have committed, with regard both to the facts and persons of the Ciceronian age. 

But instead of nmking free with otheu people’s mistakes, it would become me perhaps better to 
bespeak some favour for my own. ^An historiemy* says Diodorus Siculus, easily be pardoned for 

slips of iynoranccy since all men are liable to themy and the truth hard to be traced from past and remote 
ages ; hut those who neglect to inform themeselvesy and through flattery to some or hatred i$ others hnomngly 
deviate from the truthy fustly deserve to he censured,^* For my part, I am far from pretending to be 
exempt from errors : all that I can say is, that I have committed none wilfully, and used all 
the means which occurred to mo of defending myself against them. But since there is not a 
single history, either ancient or modern, that I have consulted on this occasion, in which I 
cannot point out several, it would bo arrogant in me to imagine that the same inadvertency, or 
negligence,.or want of judgment, may not be discovered also in mine : if any man therefore 
will admonish me of them with candour I shall think myself obliged to him, as a friend to my 
work, for assisting me to make it more perfect, and consequently more useful ; for my chief 
motive for undertaking it was, not to serve any particular cause, but to do a general good by 
offering to the public the example of a character which, of all that I am acquainted^wlth in 
antiquity, is the most accomplished with every talent that can adorn civil life, tad the best 
fraught with lessons of prudence and duty for all conditions of men, from the prince to the 
private scholar. 

If my pains therefore should have the effect which I propose, of raising a greater attention 
to the name and writings of Cicero, and making them better understood and more familiar to 
our youth, I cannot fail of gaining my end ; for the next step to admiring is to imitate, and it 
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is not possible to excite an affection for Cicero, without instilling an affection at the same time 
for every thing that is laudable : since how much soever j^ople ma^ differ in their opinion of 
his conduct, yet all have constantly agreed in their judgment of his works, that thei^ are 
none now remaining to us from the Heathen world that«o beautifully display and so forcibly 
recommend all those generous principles that tend to exalt and perfect human nature ; the 
love of virtue, liberty, our country, and of all mankind. 

I cannot support this reflection by a better authority than that of Erasmus,* who, having 
contracted some prejudices against Cicero when young, makes a recantation of them when old 
in the following passage of a letter to his friend Ulattenus^ * 

^ Wlien I was a boy,” says he, " I was fonder of Seneca than of Cicero, and till I i«as twenty 
years old could not bear to spend any time in reading him^ while all the other writers of 
antiquity generally pleased me. Whether my judgment be improved by ago, I know not ; but 
am certain, that Cicero never pleased me so much when I was fond of those juvenile studies 
as ho does now when I am grown old ; not only for the divine felicity of his style, but the 
sanctity of his heart and morals : in short, he has inspired my soul, and made me feel myself a 
better man. I make no scruple, therefore, to eximrt our youth to s^HJiid their hours in reading 
and getting his books by heart, rather than in 4he vexatious fquabbles and peevish controversies 
with whicii tU <4 world abounds. For my own part, tlfough X am now in the decline of life, yet 
as soon as I have finished what I have in hand, 1 shall think it no reproach to me to seek a 
reconciliation with my Cicero, and renew an old acquaintance with him, 'which for many years 
has been unhappily intermitted,”* 

Before I conclude this preface it will not he improper to add a short abstract, or (general idea 
R<}7nan goternmenty from its first institution by Rcwulus to the time of Cicero’s birth ; that 
those who have not been conversant in the affairs of Rome, may not come entire strangers to 
the subject of the following history. 

The constitution of Rome is very often celebrated by Cicero and other writers, as the most 
perfect of all governments ; being hap]>ily tempered and composed of the three different styAs that 
are usually distinguished from each oflier ; tke vmuirrMcaly the aHatocratiady mid the popular^. 
Their king was elected by the people as the head of the republic ; to be their leader in war, 
the guardian of the laws in peace : the senate was his council, chosen^ also by the people, by 
whose advice he was obliged to govern himself in all his measures : but the sovereignty was 
lodged in the body of the citizens, or the general soq^cty, whose prerogative it was to ejiact 
lawBy create magistrateSy declare war" ; and to receive appeals in all cases, both from the king and 
the senate. Some writers have denied this right of an appeal to the people: but Cicero 
expressly mentions it among the regal constitutionBy as old as the foiinflation of the city" ; which 
he had demonstrated more at large in his treatise on the RepMic ; wlience Seneca has quoted 
a passage in confirmation of it ; and intimates, that the same right was declared likewise in 
the pontifical hooknv, Valerius Maximus gives us an instance of it, which is confirmed also by 
Li'^, that HoratiuB being condemned to die by king TvIIub for killing his sislery wob acquitted upon 
his appeal, to the peopled 

This was the original constitution of Rome even under their kings ; for in the foundation of 
a state, where there was no force to compel, it was necessary to invite men into it by all 

* Erasm, Ep. adJo. Ulatt. in Cic. Tusciil, Qusest. partim etinm legibus, aiispicia, cffircnioniae, comitia, 

"* Statuo esse optime constitutam rcrnpublicam quae provocationes — divinitus essent instituta. — Tubc. 
ex tribn^ gencribiis illia, regali, optimo, et populaii, Queest. iv. 1, 

coufuaa inodj(ft — Fragm. de Rep. ii. p CuniCiceronislibrosdo republicaprehendit — notat 

Cum in illia dc rcpublica libris persuadqre vidcatur provocationem ad populum etiam a regibua fuiaao. 


Africanus, omnium rcrum publicarum nostram vete- 
rem illam fuiaae pptimam. — De Legib. ii. 10 ; Pol^'b. 
vi, p. 460 ; Dion. Hal. ii. 82. 

” Dion. Hal. i. 87* 

* ^ Nam cum a primo nrbis ortu, regiia inatitutjs. 


Id ita in pontificalibus Hbris aliqui putant et Fones- 
tclla. — Senee, Ep, 108. 

^ M. Horatiua interfectie aororia crimine a Titllo 
rege damnatus, ad populum prorocatojudicio absolutu 4 
eat«x— Val. Max. viii. 1 ; Liv. i. 26. 
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proper encouragements ; and noi^ could be so effectual as the assurance of liberty, and the 
privilege of making tlipir own laws’^. But the kings, by gradual encroachments, having 
usurJ)ed*tho whole administration to themselves, and by the violence of their government 
being grown intolerable to a city trained to liberty and arms, were finally expelled by a general 
insurrection of the senate and the people. This was the ground of that invincible fierceness 
and love of^ their country in the old Homans by which they conquered the world ; for the 
superiority of their civil rights, naturally inspired a superior virtue and courage to defend 
them ; and ^ade them of course the bravest, as long as they continued the freest, of all 
nations. 

By thii^ revolution of the government their old constitution was not so much changed, as 
restored to its primitive state : Tor though the name of king was abolished, yet the power was 
retained ; with tnis only difference, that instead of a single person cliosen for life, there were 
two chosen anniiidly, whom they called comtiUy invested with all the prerogatives and ensigns 
of royalty, and presiding in the same manner in all the affairs of the republic* ; when to 
convince the citizens that nothing was sought by the change but to secure their common 
liberty, and to establish their sovereignty again on a more solid basis, one of the first consuls, 
P, Valerius Poplicola, confirmed by a \sLy^ tlieir fuivd^nietml ri^ht of an appeal 4o iliein in 
all casea ; and hy a second law, made it capital for any man to exercise a magi^racy in Rome, 
witliout their special appointment ‘ : and as a public acknowledgment of their supreme authority, 
the same consul never ap.peared in any assembly of the poqple, without bowing his fasces or 
maces to them ; which w'as afterwards the constant practice of all succeeding consuls Thus 
the republic reaped all the benefit of a kingly government, without the danger of it ; since the 
consuls, whose reign was but annual anff accountable, could have no opportunity of invading 
its liberty, and erecting themselves into tyrants. 

By the expulsion of the kings, the city was divided into two great parties, tJie aristocratieal 
and the populary or the senate and the plel^eians^ naturally jealous of each other’s power, and 
desirous ig extend their own ; but the nobles or patricians, of whom the senate was composed, 
were the most immediate gainers by the change, and with the consuls at their head, being 
now the first movers and administrators of all the deliberations of the state, had a great 
advantage over the people ; and within the compass of sixteen years became so insolent and 
oppressive, as to drive the body of the plebeians to that secession into the Sacred Mount whence they 
would not consent to return, till th^y had extorted a right of creating a new order of 
magistrates of their own body, called trilmnesy invested with full powers to protect them from 
all injuries, and whose persons were to be sacred and inviolable^. 

ITie plebeian party ha<f now got a head exactly suited to their purpose, subject to no control, 
whose business it was to fight their battles with the nobility ; to watch over the liberties of the 
citizens ; and to distinguish themselves in their annual office, by a zeal for the popular interest, 
in opposition to the aristocraticady who, from their first number fivcy being increased afterwards 
to teUy never left teazing the senate with fresh demands, till they had laid open to the pleb^n 


* Romulus seems to have borrowed the plan of his 
new state from the old government of Athens, as it 
was instituted by Theseus ; who prevailed with tho 
dispersed tribes and families of Attica to form them- 
telves into one city, aud live w^ithin the same walls, 
under a free and popular government ; distiibuting its 
rights and honours promiscuoasly to them all, and 
reserving no other prerogative to himself, but to be 
their captain in wary and the guardian of their 
taws, &c. — Plutarch, in Thes. p. 1 1 . 

* Sed quoniam regale civitatis genus, probatum 
quondam, non tarn regni, quam regis vitiis repudiatuxn 
eat ; nomen tamen videbitur regis repudiatum, res 


manebit, si unus omnibus reliquis magistradbua im- 
pcnibit. — De Lcgib. iii. 7. 

* Dion. Hal. v. 292. 

Yocato ad concilium populo, summissis fascibus in 
concionem ascendit. — Liv. ii. 7. 

* Duo genera semper in hac civitate fiierttnt, — ex 
quibus alteri se populares, alteri optimates et haberi et 
esse Yoluerunt. Qui ea, qu» faeiebant, qussque dicobant, 
jucunda inultitudini esse volebant, populares ; qui 
autem ita se gerebant, ut sua consilia optimo cuique 
probarent optimates habebantur. — Pro Sext* 45. 

7 Dion. Hal. vi. 410. 
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. families a promiscuous right to all the magistracies of the yepublic^ and by that means a free 
admission into the senate. » * 

Thus far they were certainly in the right, and acted like true patriots ; and after ma\iy iSliarp 
contests had now brought the government of Rome to its j^erfect state ; when its honours were 
no longer confined to particular families, but proposed equally and indilferently to every 
citizen who by his virtue and services, either in war or peace, could recommen^ himself to 
the notice and favour of his countrymen ; while the /rue balance and temperament of, power 
between the senate and people, which was generally observed in regular times, aqd which th'e 
honest wished to^stablish in all times, was, that the senate should be the authors and advisers 
of all the public counsels, but the people give them their sanction and legal force. 

The tribunes, however, would not stop here, nor were conteift with securing the rights of the 
commons, without destroying those of the senate | and as oft as they were disappointed in their 
private views, and obstructed in the course of their ambition, used to reour always to the 
populace, whom they could easily inflame to what degree they thought fit, by the proposal of 
factious laws for dimding ike puhUc lands to the poorer citizens ; or by the free distrihutlon of corn ; 
or the abolition of all debts ; which are all contrary to the quiet, and discipline, and public faith 
of soemtigs. This abuse of the tribunitian pfiwer was carried to its greatest height by the two 
Oracehiy who feft nothing unattempted that could mortify the senate, or gratify the people* ; till 
by their agrarian lam^ and other seditious acts, which were greedily received by the city, they 
had in great measure overtumed^that equilibrium of power in the republic on which its peace 
and prosperity depended. 

But the violent deaths of these two tribunes, and of their principal adherents, put an end to 
their sedition, and was the first civil blood that was s^ftlt in the streets of Rome, in any of their 
public dissentions, which till this time liad always been composed by the methods of patience 
and mutual concessions. It must seem strange to observe how these two illustrious brothers, 
who of all men were the dearest to the Roman people, yet upon tho first resort to arms^wore 
severally deserted by the multitude ii^the very height of their authority, and suffered to be 
cruelly massacred in the face of the whole city ; which shows what little stress is to be laid on 
«the assistance of the populace whqp the dispute comes to blows ; and that sedition, though it 
may often shake, yet will ne^cr destroy a free state while it continues unarmed and unsupported 
by a military force. But this vigorous conduct of the senate, though it seemed necessary to 
the present quiet of the city, yet soon after proved fatai to it ; as it taught all the ambitious, by 
a most sensible experiment, that there was no way of supporting an usurped authority but by 
force ; so that from this time, as we shall find in the following stgrj^, all those who aspired to 
extraordinary powers, and a dominion in the republic, seldom troubled themselves with what 
the senate or people were voting at Rome, but came attended by armies to enforce their 
pretensions, which were always decided by the longest sword. 

The popularity of the Gracchi was grounded on the real affections of the people, gained by 
many extraordinary privileges and substantial benefits conferred upon them ; but when force 
was found necessary to control the authority of the senate, and to support that interest which 
was falsely called popular, instead of courting the multitude by real services and beneficial 
laws, it was found a much shorter way to corrupt them by money ; a method wholly unknown 
in the times of the Gracchi, by which the men of power had always a number of mercenaries at 
their devotion, ready to fill the forum at any warning ; who by clamour and violence carried 
all befgre them in the public assemblies, and came prepared to ratify whatever um proposed to 
tkem^ : thisicept up the form of a legal proceeding ; while by the terror of arms, and a superior 


* Nihil immotum, nihil tranquillum, nihil quietum 
deniqne in eodcppi statu relinquebat, &c»Vell. Pat. 
ii. 6. 

* Itoque homines seditiosi ac turbalenti<— eonductas 
babent condones. Neque id agunt, ut ea dicant et 


ferant, quse ilH velint audire, qui in condone sunt : 
Bed pretio ac meroede perfdunt, ut, quicquid dicant, 
id illi voile audire videantur. Num vos eziitimatis, 
GmcchoB, aut Satuminum, aut quenquam illorum 
vetenim, qui populares habebantur, uHum unqiiam in 
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force, the great eould easily suppg^rt, and carry into execution, whatever votes they had once 
pr/)cured in their favou^by faction and bribery. 

After the death of the younger Gracchus, the senate was perpetually labouring to rescind or 
to moderate the laws that he had eitected to their prejudice ; especially one that affected them 
the most sensibly, by taking from them the right of judicature, which they had exercised from 
the foundation of Rome, and tramferring it to the knights. This act, however, was equitable ; 
for as the sSiators possessed all the magistracies and governments of the empire, so they were 
the men whose oppressions were most severely felt, and most frequently complained of ; yet 
while the judgment of all causes continued in their hand% it was their cojnmon praq^ice to 
favour ai|^ absolve one anotlier in their turns, to the general scandal and injtiry both of the 
subjects and allies, of which some late and notorious instances had given a plausible pretext for 
Gracchus’s law. But the senate could not bear with patience to be subjected to the tribunal of 
an inferior order^ which had always been jealous of their power, and was sure to be severe 
upon their crimes ; so that, after many fruitless struggles to get this law repealed, Q. Servillas 
Caepio, who was consul about twenty-five years after, procured at last a mitigation of it, by 
adding a certain number of senators to the thr^ centuries of the knights , or equestrian judges ; with 
which the senate was so highly pleased that they honoured this consul with the titje their 
patron^, Caepio’s law was warmly reconffnended by L. Crassus, the most celeMlted orator of 
that age, who in a speech upon it to the people, defended the authority of the senate with ail 
the force of his eloquence, in which state of things and in^his very year of Csepio’s consulship, 
Cicero was born ; and as Crassus’s oration was published and much admired when he was a 
boy, so he took it, as he afterwards tells us, for the pattern both of his eloquence and his politics^. 


coiicione habuigse conductum ? Nemo habuit.— >Pro 
Soxt. 49« 

b Xs — conaulatuB decore, maximi pontidcatus sacer- 
dotio, senatus patronus diceretur, assecutus.-^Val. 
Max. vi. 9. • 

* Suosit Sorviliam legem CrassuB — Bed haec CrasBi 
cum edita est oratio — quatuor ot ttiginta turn Imbcbat 


annoB, totidemquo annis mlhi aetate prsBstabat. lit 
enim couBulibus earn legem auagit, quibus nos nati 
sum us. [Brut. p. 274.] Mi hi quldem a pueritia, quagi 
magiBtra fuit ilia in legem Caepionis oratio : in qua et 
auctorit^^ ornatur senatus, pro quo ordine ilia dicuntur. 
—Ibid. 278. 
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UFE OF MARCUS TUL*LIUS CICERO. 


SECTION I. 

Marcijb Tuli.ius Cicero was bom on the 
third of January in the six hundred and forty- 
seventh year of Rome, about a hun- 

€xi8s. dred and seven years before Christ**. 

birth, if we believe Plutarch, was 
c. ATiLfuft attended by prodigies, foretelling the 
BBiiRANus. future eminence and lustre of his cha- 
racti^r, whicli might have passed, he 
says, for idle dreams, had not the event sc/bn cou- 
hrmed the truth of the prediction ; but since we 
have no hint of these prodigies from Cicero himself, 
or any author of that Hg(^ we may charge them to 
the credulity, or the invention of a writer, who loves 
to rdl^e the solemnity of his story by the introduc- 
tion of something miraculous. 

His mother was culled H el via ; a name men- 
tioned in history and old inscriptions among the 
honourable families of |lome. She was rich, and 
well descended, and had a sister married to a Roman 
knight of distinguished merit, C. Aculeo, an inti- 
mate friend of the Orator, L. Crassus, an<0 celebra- 
ted for a singular knowledge of the law ; in W’hich 
his sons likewise, our ('icero's cousins-german, 
were afterwards very emiii§ii4‘'* It is remarkable, 
that Cicero nevei* once speaks of his motlier in any 
part of his writings ; but his younger brother Qmn- 
tus has left a little story of her, which seems to 
intimate her good management and housewifery ; 
how she used to seal all her wine-casks, the empty 
as well as the fuU,,tliat when any of them were 
found empty and unsealed, she might know them to 
Lave been emptied by stealth ; it being the most 
usual theft among the slaves of great families, to 
steal their master's wine out of the vessels**. 

As to his father's family, nothing was delivered , 

• 111 Nonas Jan. uutali meo.— Kp. ad Att. vii. 6 ; ib. xiii. 
42. 

Tills computation follows tlie common irra of Christ’s 
birth, w'hioh is placed three ycai's biter than it ought to 
bo. Pompey tlie (ircat was b^irn also in the same year, on 
the last of September. — ^Vid. Pigh. Aim.,Plln. xxxvii. 2« 
c iJe Orat. 1. 43 ; ii. 1. 

4 Sicut olim uiatrem moam facscre memini, quae lagcnos 
etiom Inanes obsignabat, ne dicerentur Inancs aliquse 
fulsse, quae furtim essent oxsiccatu?.— J^p. Fam. xvi, 26. 

— — Posset qui ignosccro sorvis, 

Et signo 1»SD non Insanire lagenae.— U or. 


of it, but in extremes*' ; which is not to be won- 
dered at, in the history of a man, whose life was so 
, , exposed to envy as Cicero's, and who fell # victiin 
at last to the yiower of his enemies. 4i»ome derive 
his descent from kings, others ^om mechanics^; 
but the truth lay between both ; for his family, 
though it had never borne any of the great offices 
of the re*53u\|lic, was yet very ancient and honour- 
able of principal distinction and nobility in that 
part of Italy in which it resided ; and of equestrian 
rank**, from its first admission to the freedom of 
Rome. 

Some have insinuated, that Cicero affected to say 
but little of the splendour of his famHy, for the sake 
of being considered as the founder of it ; and chose 
to suppress the notion of his regal extraction, for 
the qyersion that the people of Rome had to the 
nam^f king ; with wliich, however, he w'as some* 
times reproached by bis enemies*. But those spe- 
culations %re wholly imaginary ; for as oft as there 
Hyas occasion to mtintion the character and condition 
of his ancestors, he speaks of them always with 
great frankness, declaring them to have been con« 

« Sco Plutai’ch’u Life of Cicero, 
f Regia progenies et Tullo sanguis ab alto. — SU. Ital. 

S IJinc enim orti stirpe antiquiHijpia, : Iiic saora, hto 
genus, hie niajoruin multa ve.stigia.~l)e lAig. ii. 1, 2. 

h Tbo i^questrian dignity, or that order of the Roman 
people which we commonly call knights, had nothing in 
it aiialogmis or similar to any order of modem knight- 
hoiKl, but depended entirely upon a census, or valuation 
of their estates, which was usually made every five years 
by tho censors, in their lustrum, or general review of the 
whole pc«»ple. when all those citizens, whose entire for- 
tunes amounted to the value of four hundred sestertia, 
that is, of 322.qL of our money, were enrolled ’of course in 
the list of equites or knights, who were considered as 
a middle order betiveen the senators and the common 
people, yet witliout any other distinction than the privi- 
lege of wearing a gold ring, which was the peculiar badge 
of their order, [Liv. xxiii. 12 ; Plin. lilst. xxxiii. I .] 
Tho census, or estate necessjiry to a senator, was double 
to that of a knight: and if ever they induced tlicir for- 
tunes below that standard, they forfeited tlieir ranki, and 
were struck out of the roll of their order by the censors. 

8i quadringentis sex septom millla dednt, 

Plobs eris. lion, Ep. i. 1. 57. 

Tho order of knights therefore included in it the whole 
provincial nobility and gentry of the empire* which had 
not yet obtained the honour of the Senate. 

^ Yid. Bebost. Corrad. Qus&stura, pp. 43, 44. 
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tent wit MUHy paternal fortunes, and the private 
honours MKftir own city, without the ambition of 
appearing on tjie public stage of Rome. Thus in 
a speech to the people upon hisFadvancement to the 
consulship, I have no pretence, says he, to enlarge 
before you, upon the praises of my ancestors ; not but 
that they were all such as myself, who am descended 
from their blood, /ind trained by their discipline.; 
but because lived without thLs apjdause of 

popular £ame, and the splendour of these honours, 
which you confer**. It is on this account therefore, 
that we find him so often called a new man ; not 
that his/amily was aew or ignoble, bu^ because he 
was the first of it, who ever sought and obtained the 
public magistracies of the state. 

The place of his birth was Arpinum ; a city 
anciently of the Samnites, now part of the Idngdom 
of Naples ; which, upon its submission to Rome, 
acquired the freedom of the city, and was inserted 
into the Cornelian tribe. It had the honour also 
of producing the great C. Marius ; which gave occa* 
sion to Pompey to say in a public speech, that 
Rome fvas indebted to this coqioration for two 
citizens, who bad, each in his turn, preserved it 
from ruin*. It*Aay justly therefore claim a place 
in the memory of posterity, for giving life to such 
worthies, who exemplified the character which Pliny 
gives of true glory » by doing what deseWed to be 
written, and writing what deserved to be read ; and 
making the world the happier and the better for 
their having lived in it***. < 

The territory of Arpinum was rude and mountain* 
ous, to which Cicero applies Homer's description of 
Ithaca, 

aya6^ KovfH)Tp6((>os, k. t. A* 

*Tis rough indeed, yet breeds a generous race ", 

The family seat was about three miles frifiVi the 
town, in a situation extremely pleasant, and well 
adapted to the nature of the climate, was sur> 
rounded with groves and shady walks, leading fron^ 
the house to a river called Fibrenus, which was 
divided into two equal streams by a little island, 
covered with trees, and a portico contrived both for 
study and exercise, whither Cicero used to retii’e 
when he had any particular work upon his hands. 
The clearness and rapidity of the stream, murmur- 
ing through a roef^ channel ; the shade and verdure 
of its banks, planted with tall poplars ; the remark- 
able coldness of the water, and above all, its failing 
by a cascade into the nobler river Liris, a little 
b^ow the island ; gives us the idea of a most beau- I 
tiful scene, as Cicero himself has described it. When 
Atticus first saw it, he was charmed with it, and 
wondered that Cicero did not j^refer it to all his 
other houses ; declaring a contempt of the laboured 
magnificence, marble pavements, artificial canals, 
and forced streams of the celebrated villas of Italy, 
compared with the natural beauties of this place**. 
The house, as Cicero says, was but small and humble 
in his grandfather's time, according to the ancient 
fhigality,tike Jfie Sabine farm of old Curius ; till his 
father beautified and enlarged it into a handsome 
and spacious habitation. 

But there cannot be abetter proof of the delight- 

^ De Lege Agrar» cqn.^ull. ad Qulrites, ]. 

1 De Legib. ii. 3; Val. Maxim, ii. 2, 
n Plin. Ep. 

« Ad Att. li. n ; Odyss. ix, 27- 

• l>aL£gib.ii.l, 2, a 


fulness of the place, than that it is new possessed 
by a convent of monks, and called the Villa of St. 
Dominic P. %trange revolution ! to see Cicero's 
porticoes converted to ifionkish cloisters j the seat 
of the most refined reason, wit, and learning, to a 
nursery ofcuuperstition, bigotry, and enthusiasm ! 
What a pleasure must it give to ^ese Dominican 
Inquisitors, to trample on the ruins of a man, whose 
writings, by spreading the light of reaspn and liberty 
tlirough the world, have been one great instrument 
of obstructing their unwearied pains to enslave it ! 

Cicero, being the first-bom of the family, re- 
ceived, as usual,, the name of his father and grand- 
father, Marcus. This name was properlp^ personal, 
equivalent to th^t of baptism with us, and imposed 
with ceremonies somewhat analogous to it, on the 
ninth day, called the lustrical, or day of purification *» ; 
when the child was carried to Jthe temple by the 
friends and, relations of the family, and, before the 
altars of the gods, recommended to the protection of 
some tutelar deity. 

^Tullius was the name of the family ; which, in old 
language, signified flowing streams, or ducts of water, 
and was derived, therefore, probably from their 
ancient situation, at the confluence of the two rivers*'. 

The third name was generally added on account 
of some memorable action, quality, or accident, 
which distinguished the founder, or chief person, of 
the family. Plutarch says, that the surname of 
Cicero was owing to a wart or excrt^scence on the 
nose of one of his amrestors, in the shape of a vetch, 
which uie Romans called eieer* : but Pliny tells us, 
more credibly, that all those names, which had a 
reference to any s})ecies of grain, as the Fabii, Lcn- 
tnli, &c. were acquired by a reputation of being the 
best husbandmen or improvers of that specie^*. As 
Tullius, therefore, the family name, was derived 
from the situation of the farm, .so Cicero, the sur- 
name, from the culture of it by vetches. This, I 
say, is the most prolmble ; because agriculture was 
held the most liberal einplc«yment in old Rome, and 
those tribes, whhrh resided on their farms in the 
country, the most honourable ; and this very grain, 
from wlftch Cicero drew his name, was, in all ages 
of the republic, in great request with the meaner 
people ; being one of the usual largesses bestowed 
upon them by the ri^f and sold everywhere in the 
theatres and streets ready parched or boiled for pre- 
sent use**. 

Cicero's grandfather was living at the time of his 
birth ; and from the few hints which are left of him, 

P Approflso la Villa di S. l>onuinico ; hora cos! noniinato 
questo luogc), ovu nacque Cicoroue, oonie dioe Piotro 
Marso, laquale Villa 6 discosta da Arpino da tre miglia. 
— Vid, Leand. Alberti Descrittione d'ltalia, p. 367. 

1 Est N imdhm liomanorutii doa, a none nnsoentium die 
nuncuiuita, qui lustricus dicitur ; est auteni dies lustricuM, 
quo infantes lustrantur et nomeu aooipiuttt.-.-Maorob. 
Bat. i. 16. 

^ PompeiuB Festus in voce Tullius. 

> This has given rise to a blunder of some sculptors, 
who, in the busts of Cicero, have formed the resemblanc** 
of this vetch on his nose ; not reflecting, that it was the 
naiiic only, and not the vctchJtself, whioh was transmitted 
to him by his ancestors. 

t Hist. Nat. xviii. 3, 1. 

In cioero, atque faba, bona tu perdasqae lupinis, 

Latus ut in ciroo spatlore, aut icneua ut stos. 

Hor. Sat. 1. ii. 3. 182. 

Nec, siquid frioti ciceris probat et nuois emtor. 

Ars Poet. 243. 
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seems to have been a man of business and interest 
in his country^. He was at the hea#of a party in 
Arpinum, in opposition a busy turbulent man, 
M. Grati4ius, whose sister he had married, who 
was pushing forward a popular law, oblige the 
town to transact all their affairs by ballot. The 
oause was brought before the Consul Scaurus ; in 
which old Cicero behaved himself so well, that the 
consul paid •him the compliment to wish that a 
man of his spirit and virtue would come and adk with 
them ill the ^reat theatre of the republic, and not 
confine his talents to the narrow sphere of his own 
corporation y. There is a saying likewise recorded 
of this old*gentleman, That the m^i of those times 
were like the Syrian slaves — the more Greek tliey 
knew, the greater knaves they were* ; which carries 
with it the notion of an old patriot, severe on the 
importation of foreign arts, as destructive of the 
discipline and maimers of his country. This grand* 
father had two sons — Marcus the elder, the father 
of our Cir;ero ; and Lucius, a particular friend of 
the celebrated orator M. Antonins, whom he at- 
compani<^d to his government of Cilicia^ ; and who 
left a son of the same name, frequently mentioned 
by Cicero with great affection, as a youth of excel- 
lent virtue and accomplishments 

His father Marcus also was a wise and learned 
man, whose merit recommended him to the fami- 
liarity of the principal magistrates of the republic, 
especially Cato, L. Crassus, and L. Cfiesar‘‘ ; but 
being of an infirm and tender constitution, h^ spent 
his life cliiefly at Arpinum, in sii elegant retreat 
and the study of polite letters**. 

But uis chief employment, from the time of his 
having sons, was to give them tVie best education 
which^Rome could afford, in hopes to excite in 
them an aiffbition of breaking through the indo- 
lence of the family, and aspiring to the honours of 
the state. They were bred up with their cousins, 
the yonng Aculeos, in^a method approved and 
directed by L. Crassus ; a man of the first dignity, 
as well as the first eloquen<?e in Rome, and by those 
very masters whom Crassus himself made %se of®. 
The Romans were all people the most careful 
and exact in the education of their children : their 


^ T>o Lopfib. ii. 1. 

y Ac iiosti-o quiclcm huic, cum res essot ad sc dclata, 
r'ousul Scaurus. iitinam. iiiqiiit, M. Cicero, i-to aiiimo 
atqiie virtutti, in sutnina republica nobiscum versari, 
qnum in xnunicipali voUnsses! — Ibid. iii. Id. 

* Nostros homines similes esso Syrorum venalium; ut 
quisque uptime Uirsacc sCiret, ita esse ncquissimum. — ^De 
Orat. ii. (Ki. 

N . B. — A great part of the slaves in Rome were Syrians; 
for the pirates of Cilicia, who used to infest the coasts of 
Syria, carried all their captives to the market of l>elOH, 
and hold them there to the Greeks, through whose hands 
they usually passed to Romo ; those slaves, therefore, who 
had lived tho longest with their Gi’twian masters, and 
(consequently talked Greek the best, wore the most prac- 
tised in ail the little tricks and craft that servitude natu- 
rally teaches; which old Cicero, like Cato tho Censor, 
hnputed to tlie tu*ts and manners of Greece itself. — Vid. 
Adr. Turneb. In Jooos Oiceronia 

» De Orat. ii. 1. 

*» De Fiiiib. v. 1 ; ad Att. i. 5. 

» Ep. Fara. xv. 4 ; De Orat. if. I. 

** Qui cum esset Infirma valetudino, hie fere KitkUm, 
egit in Uteris.— De Legib. ii, 1. 

c Cumque nos oum consobrinls nostris, Aculeonis filiis, 
Ot ea diseeremus, quae Crasso plaoerent, et ab Us dootorl- 
hus, quibus illo uteretur, erudiremur. — ^De Orat. U. 1. 


attention to it began from the moment of their 
birth; when they committed them to the care of 
some prudent wjfitoTi of reputable character and 
condition, whose business it was to form their first 
habits of acting and speaking; to watch their 
growing passions, and direct them to their proper 
objects ; to superintend their ^sports, and suffer 
nothing immodest or indecent to eiter into them ; 
that the mind preserved in its innocence, nor de^ 
praved by a taste of false pleasure, mi^t be at 
liberty to pursue whatever was laudable, and apply 
its whole strength to that pigifcssion, in ^hich it 
desired to excel*- 

It was the opinion of some of the old masters, 
that children should not be instructed in letters 
till they were seven yigars old ; bdt the best judges 
advised, that no time of culture should be lost, and 
that their literary instruction should keep pace with 
their moral ; that three years only should be allowed 
to the nurses, and when they first began to speak, 
that they should begin also to learn It was 
^reckoned a matter likewise of great importance, 
what kind of language they were first "accustomed 
to hear at home, and in what maff&tr not only their 
nurses, but their fathers and even mothers, spoke ; 
since their first habits were then necessarily formed, 
either of a pgre or corrupt elocution ; thus the two 
Gracchi were thought to owe that elegance of 
speaking, for which they were famous, to the 
in.sSitution of their mother Cornelia ; a woman of 
great politeness, whose epistles were read and 
admired long after her death for the purity of their 
language 

This probably was a part of that domestic disci- 
pline, in which Cicero was trained, and of which 
he oft^n speaks ; but as soon as he was capable of 
a more? enlarged and liberal institution, his father 
broi^ht him to Rome, where he had a house of his 
own*, and placed him in a public school, under an 
eminent Greek mefeter, which was thought the best 
way of educating one who was designed to appear 
oil the public stage, and who, as Quintilian ob- 
serves, ought to be so bred as not to fear the sight 
of men, since that can never be rightly learned in 
solitude, which is to be produced before crowds**. 
Here he gave the first specimei^f those shining 
abilities, which rendered him afterwards so illus- 
trious ; and his school-fellows carried home such 
stories of his extraordinary parts and quickness in 
learning, that their parents were often induced to 
visit the school, for the sake of seeing a youth of 
such 8ur|)ri8ing talents*. 

About this time a celebrated rhetorician, Plo- 
tius, first set up a Latin school of eloquence in 
Rome, and had a great resort to him™. Young 
Cicero was very desirous to be bis .scholar, but was 

f Kligebatur autem aliqua major natu propinqua, oiijus 
probatis spectatisque inoribus. oxnnls cujuspiara familis 
Boboles comniittoretur, dec. — qua; disclpUna et severitas 
CO pertinebat, ut sinoera et Integra et nuUis prqpdtatibue 
detorta uuiuscuj usque natiira. toto statiT# pectoro arrl- 
peret nrtes honeatas, &c.— Tacit. Dial, de Oratorlb. 28. 

8 Quintil. X. 1. 

b Ibid. ; it. in Brut. p. 310, edit. Sebaat. Corradi. 

i This is a fai'ther proof of the wealth and flourishing 
condition of his family ; since the rent of a moderate bouse 
in Rome, in a reputable part of the city, fit for one of 
equestrian rank, was about two hundred pounds sterling 
per annum. 

k (iuintil. i. 2. 1 Plutarch, in his Life. 

n gueton. de Claris Rhetoribus, o. 2. 
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over-ruled in it by the advice of tlie learned, who 
thought the Greek masters more useful in forming 
him to the bar, for w'hich he wC^ designed. This 
method of beginning with Greek is approved 
by Quintilian ; because the Latin would come of 
itself, and it seemed most natural to begin from 
the fountain, whei^ce all the Roman learning was 
derived : yet the rule, he says, must be practised 
with some i-cstriction, nor the use of a foreign lan- 
guage pushed so far to the neglect of \he native, 
as to acquire wltli it a foreign accent and vicious 
pronunejation **. ,, ^ 

Cicero's father, encouraged by the promising 
genius of his son, spared no cost nor pains to im- 
prove it by the help of tlie ablest masters, and 
among the other instructors of his early youth, 
put him under the care of the poet Andiias, who 
came to Rome with a high reputation for learning 
and poetry, when Cicero was about five years old, 
and lived in the family of Lueullus" : for it was the 
custom of the great in those days to entertain in 
their hqpses the principal scholars and jihilosophers 
of Greece, with a liberty of opening a school, and*^ 
teaching, togethSiCwith their own children, any of 
the other young nobility and gentry -of Rome. 
Under this master, Cicero applied himself chiefly 
to poetry, to which he was naturally indicted ; and 
made such a proficiency in it, that while he was 
still a boy, he composed and jniblished a poem, 
called Glaucus Pontius, wdiich was extant in Plu- 
tarch's timeP. 

After finishing the course of these puerile stu- 
dies, it was the custom to (iliaiige the habit of the 
boy for that of the man, and take what they called 
the manly gown, or the ordinary robe of the citi- 
zens : this was an occasion of great joy to the young 
men ; who, by this change, passed into a ^itate of 
greater liberty and enlargement from the power of 
their tutors’!. They were introduced at the same 
time into the forum, or the gteat square of the 
city, where the assemblies of the people were held 
and the magistrates used to harangue to them from 
the rostra, and where all the public pleadings and 
judicial proceedings were usually transacted : this 
therefore wa^ the grand school of business and 
eloquence ; the ^ene on which all the aftairs of 
the empire were determined, and where the foun- 
dation of their hopes and fortunes was to be laid : 
so that they were introduced into it with much 
solemnity, attended by all the friends and depend- 
ants of the family; and after divine rites performed 
ill the Capitol, were committed to the special pro- 
tection of some eminent senator, distinguished for 
his eloquence or knowledge of the laws, to be in- 
structed by his advice in the management of civil 
affairs, and to form themselvt^s by his example 
for useful members and magistrates of the republic. 

Writers are divided about the precise time of 
changing the puerile for the manly gown : what 
seems t^e most probable is, that in the old rc- 

_ ^ 

® Quintil. i. 1. *> Pro Archia, i. 3. 

P Plutarch. This Glaucus was a fisherman of Anthc- 
don, in Hoeotia : who, upon eating a certain herb, jumped 
Into the ttea, and bocarno a sea-god : the pla<;o was over 
after called Glaue^is's Leap ; where there was an oracle of 
the god, in great vogue with all seamen; and tlu^ story 
furnished tho^ argument to one of JlCachyluii*a tragedies. 
— Pausan. Bceot. c. 22. 

•i Cum primum pavido custos milii purpura ocssit. 

Sat. V. 30. 


public is was never done till the end of the seven- 
teenth year ; Ciut when the ancient discipline began 
to relax, parents, out ofc indulgence to their chil- 
dren, advanced this cera of joy one yecGr earlier, 
and gave the gown at sixteen, which was the 

custom in Cicero's time. Under the emperors it 
was granted at pleasure, and at any age, to the 
great or their own relations ; for Nero received it 
from Claudius, when he just entered Jfito his four- 
teeuth year, which, as Tacitus says, was given 
before the regular season ^ 

Cicero being thus iiitrodiieed into the forum, 
was placed under -the care of Q. Mueius Scievola 
the augur, the principal lawyiT, as w’cll*fis states- 
man of that age ; who had ])assed through all the 
offices of the republic, with a singular reputation of 
integrity, and was now extremely old. Cicero never 
stirred from his side ; but carefully treasurcil up in 
his memory all the remarkable sayings which dropt 
from him, as so many lessons of priulenee for his 
future coiulucrt'* ; and after his death applied him- 
self to another of the same family, Scaevola the 
high-priest, a person of equal character for probity 
and skill in the law ; who, though he did not pro- 
fess to ti^ach, yet freely gave his advice to all the 
young students who consulted biinb 

Under these masters hi; acquired a complete 
knowledge of tin* laws of his country; a foundation 
useful to all who design to enter into public affairs; 
and thought to be of such ci»nsequenci; at Rome, 
that it^'was the common exercise, of lioys at school, 
to learn the; laws of the 'Pwelve Tables by heart, as 
they did their poiits and classic authors”. C^icero 
particularly took such pains in this study, and was 
so well acquainted wdth tlie mo.st intricate parts of 
it, as to be able to sustain a dispute on any q^fstiori 
with the greatest lawyers of his age * : so that in 
pleading once against his friend JS. Siilpicius, he 
declared, by way of raillery, what be could have 
made good likewise in f^(;t, that if he provoked 
him, he Avouid profess himself a lawyer in three 
days' tiine^. 

The profe.ssioii of the law, Ciext to that of arm.s 
and eloquence, was a sure reconinii’udation to the 
first honours of tlie republic*, and for that reason 
was preserved as it cv<y'e hereditary in some of the 
noblest families of Rome*; who, by giving their 
advice gratis to all wdio wanted it, engaged the 
fiivour and observance of thidr fellow citizens, and 
acquired great authority in all the affairs of state. 
It was the custom of these old senators, eminent 
for their wisdom and experience, to walk every 
morning up and down the forum, as a signal of 
their offering themselves freely to all, who had 
occasion to consult them, not only in cases of law, 
but in their private and domestic aflfairs*’. But in 

f Ann. xii. 41 ; Vid. Norris Cenotaph. ; Pisan, DiBscr. il. 
c. 4 ; It, Sueton. August. 8 ; et Notas PitiHci. 

• Do Amicit. 1. * Brut. p. 89. edit. Sob. Corradi. 

I>© Lcgib. ii. 23. * Bp. Fam. vii. 22. 

y Pro Murffiiia, 13. * Ibid. 14. 

« Quorum vero patres aut mitjoros aliqna gloria pricsti- 
terunt, li Rtudciit plonnnque in eodem geiiero laudis excel- 
lere : utQ. Mucins P. llllus, injure civili.— Off*, i. .*12. il. 19. 

l> M. vero Manilium nos etiaiii vidimus transverso ani- 
bulantem foro; quod erat in.signo, eum, qui Id facerct, 
facore oivibus omnibus consilii sui copiam. Ad quos olim 
et ita ambulantes ct in solio sodontes donii ita adibatur, 
non solum ut do jure civili ad cos, voriim etiam de filia 
cuUooanda—de omni donique aut officio aut negotio refer- 
retur.— De Orat. lii. 33. 
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j later times they chose to sit at home with their 
! doors open, in a kind of throne or rj^ed seat, like 
i the confessors in foreign ^liu relies, giving access 
and audionce to all people. This was the case of 
i the two Scsevolas, especially the angur, whose 
: house was called the oracle of the city^; and who, 
in the Marsic war, when worn out with age and 
infirmities, gave free admission every day to all the 
citizens, as »on as it was light, nor was ever seen 
i by any in his bed during that whole war**. • 

Hut this was not tlie point that Cicero aimed at, 
to guard the Estates only of the eirizens : his views 
were much larger ; and the knowledge of the Jaw 
was but oUe ingredient of many, in the character 
! which he asjiired to, of a univel^al patron, not 
i only of the fortunes, but of the lives and liberties, of 
bis countrymen ; for that was the pro])er notion of 
an orator, or pleader of causes, whose profession 
it was to sjieak aptly, elegantly, and c()])ioiisIy, on 
every subject which etiuld be oflered to him, and 
whose art therefore included in it all other arts of 
the liberal kind, and could not be aec|inred, to a»y 
perfection, without a competent knowledge of 
whatever was gr<‘.at and laudable in the universe. 
Tins was his own idea of what he had undertaken*; 
and his present business therefore w'as, to lay a 
foundation fit to sustain tlve weight of this great 
character : so that while he was studying the law 
under the ScEcvolas, he spent a large share of his 
time iu atleudirjg the pleadings at the bar, and the 
public speeches of the magistrates, antk never 
j»assed one day without writing end reading some- 
tidng at home ; constantly taking notes, and making 
comments on what he read, lie was ibnd, w’hen 
viu y young, of an exercise, which had been reeoui- 
luendijd by some of the great orators before him, of 
reading ov«r a number of verses of some esteemed 
poet, or a part of an oration, so carefully as to 
rtrtain the substance’ of them in his memory, and 
then deliver the same sentiments in different words, 
the most elegant that tieeurred to him. Ilut he 
soon grew weary of this, upon reflecting, that his 
authors had already^mployed the best worjjs which 
belonged to their subject ; so that if he used the 
same, it would do him no good ; and if different, 
would even hurt him, by a habit of using worse. 
Me applied himself tlieref^(f to another task of 
more certain benefit, to translate into Latin the 
select Bjieecbes of the best Gr(*ek orators, which gave 
him an opportunity of observing and employing 
all the most elegant words of his own language, 
and of enriching it at the same time with new ones, 
borrowed or imitated from the Greeks Nor did 
! he yet neglect his poetical studies ; for he now 
translated Aratus on the Phenomena of the Heavens, 
into Latin verse, of which many fragments are 
i srill extant ; and published also an original poem 
of the heroic kind, in honour of his countryman 
•C. Marius. This was much admired, and often 
read by Atticus ; and old fSoaiVola was so pleased 
with it, that in an epigram, which he seems to have 
made upon it, he declares, that it would live as long 

' Kat eniin 8lne dubio dorrms jurisconsulti totius ora- 
cnlum civitiitis. Testis cst lugusco Q, Mucii janua et 
vcBtlbuhun. quod inejus infirniissiiika valctudinc, affec- 
tuque jam wtate, maxima quolidie frcMiueiilia civium, ac 
bummorum hominuni sx)lcudQrc oedubratur. — De Clrat. i. 
45. 

Philip, viii. 10. 

« T>o Orat. i. 5, fi, 13, in. f Do Orattkr. i 34. 


as the Roman name and learning subsisted There 
remains still a little specimen of it, describing a 
memorable omen gven to Marius from the oak of 
Arpinum, which ft'om the spirit and elegance of 
the description shows, that his poetical genius was 
scarce inferior to his oratorical, if it had been cul- 
tivated with the same diligence**. He published 
another poem also, called Lirnon^ of which Donatus 
has preserved four lines in the life of Terence, in 
praise of elegance and purity of that poet's 
style*. But while he was employing himself in 
these juvenile exercises for the improvement of his 
invention, ffe applied himself %^ith no less^ndustry 
to philosoj)hy, for the enlargement of his mind and 
understanding ; and, among his other masters, was 
very fond at this age of Pheedrus the Epicurean : 
but as soon as he had gained a little more experi- 
ence and judgment of things, he wholly deserted 
and constantly disliked the principles of that sect ; 
yet always retained a particular esteem for the 
man, on account of his learning, humanity, and 
politeness**. ^ 

i The peace of Rome was now disturbed by a 
domestic war, which writers calljlte Italic, Social, 
or Marsic. It was begun by a confederacy of the 
])rincipal towns of Italy, to support their demand 
of the freedom of the city. The tribune Drusus 
had made tllcm a promise of it, but was assassin- 
ated in the attempt of juiblishing a law to confer 
it. This made them desperate, and resolve to extort 
bylForce what they could not obtain by entreaty*. 
They alleged it to be unjust to exclude them from 
the rights of a city which they sustained by their 
arms ; that in all its wars they furnished twice the 
number of trooj)s which Rome itself did ; and had 
raised it to all that height of power, for which 
it iion^despiscd them"*. This war was carried oU 
for above two years, with great fierceness on both 
sides, and various suc<;ess : tw’o Roman consuls 
were killefl in it, ^ind tlicir armies often defeated ; 
till the confederates, weakened also by frequent 
losses, and the desertion of one ally after another, 
were forci'.d at last to submit to the superior fortune 
of Rome". During the hurry of the war, the 

K lOaqiic, lit Hit Sc'H-v'ola de fratris iiici Alario, — canescet 
sa*clis iniiuinerabilibus.-->l)e Leg. i. 

llic Jovis altisoni siibite pinnuta satelU'H 
^\rlK)ris o tnnic’o, Rcrpciitis saiiciu morsu, 
t'ulyugut ipsa feris transiigonH unguitius anguem 
Seinimiiinum, et varia graviter cervico mieanteni ; 
Quern SC' inturquciitcm lanians rostroqiio crutintaT?«, 
Jam Kutiata animoH, jam duros ulta dolores, 

Abjieit efflantem.et lacoratimi adfiigit in unda, 
beqiie obitu a aolis, nitidos oonvertit ad ortus. 

Himc ubi preepetibuH xiennis lapsuque volantam 
Cunspexit Marius, clivini niiminis augur, 

Faustaque sigiia suae lauclis, reditusqiie notavit; 

Parti bus intoiiuit oorii Pater ipso si iii stria, 
bic aquilfic claxuin finuavit Juiixiiter omen. 

De Divin. i. 47. 

* We have no account of the argument of this piece, or 
of the meaning of its title; it was probaljjy nofliing more 
than the Greek word AeifJuSfp, to intimaxethat the poem, 
like a meadow or garden, exhibited a variety of different 
fancies and flowers. The Greeks, as Pliny says, were fond 
of giving such titles to their books as nav8«KTai,*E7x^*" 
piStov, &c., [Praef. Hist. Nat.,] and Pamphiliw 

the Grammarian, as Suidas tells us, published a Afipidu, 
ora collection of various subjects. — Vid. in Pflinphil. 

^ Ep. Fam. xiU. 1, * Philip, xii. 27- 

n» Yell. Pat. li, 15. n pior, lii. lU. 
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bnsmess of the forum was intermitted ; the greatest 
part of the magistrates, as well as the pleaders, 
being personally engaged in it : Hortensius, the 
most flourishing young orator*^ at the bar, was a 
volunteer in it the first year, and commanded a 
regiment the second**. 

Cicero likewise took the opportunity to make a 
campaign, along with the consul Cn. Pompeius 
Strabo, the father of Porapey the Great : this was 
a constant part of the education of |^e young 
nobility, to learn the art of war by personal service, 
under some general of name and .experience ; for, 
in an empire raised and supported whoMy by arms, 
a reputation of martial virtue was the shortest and j 
surest way of rising to its highest honours ; and | 
the constitution of the government was such, that J 
I as their generals could not make a figure even in 

( campSf without some institution in the politer arts, 
especially that of speaking gracefullyi’; so those 
who applied themselves to the peaceful studies, 
and the management of civil affairs, were obliged 
to acquire a competent share of military skill, for 
the sakrof governing provinces, and commanding 
armies, to which^they all succeeded of course from 
the administratioSi of the great offices of the 
state. 

I In this expedition Cicero was present at a con- 
; ferenee between Pompeius the consuif.and Vettius 
the general of the Marsi, who had given the Romans 
a cruel defeat the year before, in which the Consul 
Rutilius was killed^. It was held in sight of the 
two camps, and managed with great decency : the 
consuPs brother Sextus, being an old acquaintance 
of Vettius, came from Rome on purpose to assist 
at it; and at the first sight of each other, after 
lamenting the unhappy circumstancie of their meet- 
ing at the head of opposite armies, he asked 
by what title he should now salute him, of friend 
or enemy ? to which Vettius replied, “ Call me friend 
by inclination; enemy, by necessity'.^' Which shows, 
that these old warriors had not le.ss politeness in 
their civil, than fierceness in their hostile, encounters. 

Both Marius and Sylla served as lieutenants to 
the consuls in this war, and commanded separate 
armies in different parts of Italy : but Marius per- 
formed nothing in it answerable to his great name 
and former glory his advanced age had increased 
his caution ; and after so many triumjihs and con- 
sulships, he was jealous of a reverse of fortune ; so 
that he kept himself wholly on the defensive, and, 
like old Fabius, chose to tire out the enemy by 
declining a battle; content with snatching some 
little advantages, that opportunity threw into his 
bands, without suffering them however to gain any 
agmnst him*. Sylla, on the other hand, was ever 
active and enterprising : he had not yet obtained the 
consulship, and was fighting for it, as it were, in the 
sight of his fellow-citizens ; so that he was constantly 
urging the enemy to a battle, and glad of every 
j occasion to signalise his military talents, and eclipse 
the fame pf Marius ; in which he succeeded to his 
wish, gained many considerable victories, and took 
several of their cities by storm, particularly Stabise, 

o Brut. 426. 

«> Quantum dJoendi gravitate ct copJa valeat, in quo ipso 
Ineat quaedam dignitaaimperatoria.— Pro Lege Manilia, 14. 

4 Applan. Bell. Civ. p. 370. 

r Quem te appellem, inquIt? at illo; Voluntato hue- 
pftoui, necessitate hoatem.— Phil. xli. 11. 

« Plutar. in Mar* 


a town of Campania, which he utterly demolished ^ 
Cicero, who |(pems to have followed his camp, as 
the chief scene of tlie wjur, and the best school for 
a young volunteer, gives^an account of oi^e action, 
of which he was eye-witness, executed with great 
vigour and • success ; that, as Sylla was sacrificing 
before his tent in the fields of Nola, a snake hap- 
pened to creep out from the bottom of the altar ; 
upon which Postumius the haruspex, '^f^ho attended 
the SE^rifice, proclaiming it to be a fortunate omen, 
called out upon him to lead his army immediately 
against the enemy. Sylla took the benefit of the 
admonition; and drawing out his troops without 
delay, attacked and took the strong caiip of the j 
Samnites under i the walls of Nola". This action | 
was thought so glorious, that Sylla got the story of j 
it painted afterwards in one of the rooms of his if 
Tusculan villa *. Thus Cicero lyas not less diligent j 
in the army, than he was in the forum, to observe 
everything that passed; and contrived always to j 
be near the person of the general, that no action I 
of,moment might escape his notice. 

Upon the breaking out of this war, the Romans 
gave the freedom of the city to all the towns which i 
continued firm to them ; and at the end of it, after 
the destruction of three hundred thousand lives, 
thought fit, for the sake of their future quiet, to 
grant it to all the rest : but this step, w'hich they 
considered as the foundation of a perpetual peace, 
was, as an ingenious writer has observed, one of 
the caqses that hastened their ruin ; for the enor- j 
mous bulk to which the city was swelled by it, gave 
birth to many new disorders, that gradually <!or- i 
nipted and at last destroyed it ; and the discipline 
of the laws, calculated for a people whom the same 
walls would contain, was too weak to keep in^rder 
the vast body of Italy : so that from* this time 
chiefly, all affairs were decided by faction and vio- 
lence, and the influence of the great, who could 
bring whole towns into the forum from the remote 
parts of Italy, or pour in r* number of slaves and 
foreigners under the form of citizens ; for when the 
names and persons of real citizens could no longer 
be distirlj^uished, it was not possible to know, wlie- 
ther any act had passed regularly by the genuine 
suffrage of the peopled 

The Italic war was^u# sooner ended, than another 
broke out, which, though at a great distance from 
Rome, was one of the most difficult and desjierate 
in which it ever was engaged, against Mithridates, 
king of Pontus, a martial and powerful prince, of a 
restless spirit and ambition, with a capacity equal 
to the greatest designs ; who, disdaining to see all 
his hopes blasted by the overbearing power of Rome, 
and confined to the narrow boundary of his heredi- 
tary dominion, broke through his barrier at once, 
and over-ran the lesser Asia like a torrent, and in 
one day caused eighty thousand Roman citizens to 
be massacred in cold blood*. His forces were 

* Plut. in Bylla. In Canijmno auteni agro Btabia* oppl- 
dum fuere usque ad Cn. Pompoiuni et T^. Carboneni enn- 
sulos, pridie Kalondas Mali, quo die L. Bylla, legatiis hello 
BOeiaJi* id delcvit. quod nunc in villas abiit. Intercidit 
ibi et Taurania. — Plln. Hist. N. Hi. 6, 

^ In Byllac scrlptum hlst(»ria videmus, quod te inspoc- 
tante factum est. ut quum ille in iigro Nolano immolaret 
ante praptorium, ab infima ara subito anguis eniergeret. 
quum quidem C. Postumius haruspex orabat ilium, ^o.-« 

De Divin. i. 83 ; ii. 30 « Plin. Hist. N. xxii. 6. 

y l)e la Grandeur des Bomains, Ac., o, 9. 

* Pro Lege Manil. 3. 
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answerable to the vastness of his attempt, and the 
inexpiable war that he had now def^red against 
the republic : he had a of above four hundred 
ships, with an army of two hundred and fifty thou- 
sand foot, and fifty thousand horse ; all completely 
armed, and provided with military st^es, fit for 
the use of so great a body 

Sylla, who had now obtained the consulship, as 
the reward o# his late services, had the province of 
Asia allotted to him, with the command of tlig war 
against Mithridates^ : but old Marius, envious of 
his growing Ame, and desirous to engross every 
commission which offered either, power or wealth, 
engaged Sffipicius, an eloquent and popular tribune, 
to get that allotment reversed, aiM the command 
transferred from 8ylla to himself, by tlie suffrage of 
the people. Tliis raised great tumults in the city 
between the opposite parties, in which the son of i 
Q. Pompeius the consul, and the son -in -law of 
Sylla, was killed, Sylla happened to he absent, | 
quelling the remains of the late commotions near 
Nola ; but, upon the news of these disorders, Ite 
hastened with his legions to Rome ; and having 
entered it after some resistance, drove Marius and 
his accomplices to the necessity of saving them- 
selves by a precipitate flight. This was the begin- 
ning of the first civil w^ar, properly so called, which 
Rome had ever seen, and what gave both the occa- 
sion and the example to all the rest that followed. 
The tribune Sulpicius was taken and slain; and 
Marins so warmly pursued, that he was foiK^ed to 
plunge himself into the marshes of Mintumum, up 
to the chin in water ; in which condition he lay 
concealed for some time, till being discovered and 
dragged out, he was preserved by the compassion 
of th% inhabitants who, after refreshing him from 
the cold aifd hunger which he had suffered in his 
flight, furnislied him with a vessel and all necessa- 
ries to transport himself into Africa®. 

Sylla in the meanwhile having quieted the city, 
and proscribed twelve of his chief adversaries, set 
forward upon his expedition against Mithridates ; 
but he was no soo^r gone, than the civ^ broils 
broke out afresh between the new consuls, Cinna 
ai^d Octavius, which Cicero calls the Octavian war**. 
For Cinna, attempting to reverse all that Sylla had 
established, was driven out ^f*the city by his col- 
league, with six of the tribunes, and deposed from 
the consulship. Upon this he gathered an army, 
and recalled Marius, who, having joined his forces 
with him, entered Rome in a hostile manner, and, 
with the most horrible cruelty, put all Sylla’s friends 
to the sword, without regard to age, dignity, or 
f(»rmer services. Among the rest fell the Consul 
C'n. Octavius, the two brothers L. C«sar and C. 
Caesar, P. Crassus, and the orator, M. Antonins, 
whose head, as (’icero says, was fixed upon that 
rostra, where he had so strenuously defended the 
republic when consul, and preserved the heads of 
so many citizens ; lamenting, as it were ominously, 
the misery of that fate which happened afterwards 
to himself, from the grandson of this very Anto- 

» Appiim. Bell. Miihridat., init. p. 171. 

Id. Bell. Civ. 1. 1. 383. 

« Pro Plan. 10. This account, that Cicero gives more 
than onoe, of Marius's escape, makes it probable, that the 
common story of the Gallic soldier, sent into the prison to 
kill him, was forged by some of the later writers, to make 
the relation more tragical and uffoctlng. 

'* Be Div. i. 2 ; PhUip. xlv. 8. 


nius. Q. Catulus also, though he had been Marius’s 
colleague* in the consulship and his victory over the 
Cimhri, was treatq^ with the same cruelty; for 
when his friends were interceding for his life, Marius 
made them no other answer hut, ** he must die, he 
must die so that he was obliged to kill hims^*-*. 

Cicero saw this memorable entry of his country- 
man Marius, who, in that advan<23d age, was so far 
from being broken, he says, by his late calamity, 
that he seemed to he more alert and vigorous thiiLn 
ever ; when he heard him recounting to the people, 
in excuse for the cruelty of his return, the many 
miseries whfch he had lately sifffered ; wheif he was 
driven from that country which he had saved from 
destruction ; when all his estate was seized and 
plundered by his enemies ; when he saw his young 
son also the partner of his distress ; when he was 
almost drowned in the marshes, and owed his life 
I to the mercy of the Minturaensians ; when he was 
I forced to fly into Africa in a small bark, and become 
a suppliant to those to whom he had given king- 
doms : but that since he had recovered his dignity, 
mand all the rest that he had lost, it shoulff he his 
care not to forfeit that virtue and courage which he 
had never lost^ Marius and cJnna having thus 
got the republic into their hands, declared them- 
selves constlls : but Marius died unexpectedly, as 
soon ‘ almost •as he was inaugurated into his new 
dignity, on the 13th of January, in the 70th year 
of his age ; and, according to the most probable 
account, of a pleuritic fever 

His birth was obscure, though some call it eques- 
trian ; and his education wholly in camps, where 
he learnt the first rudiments of war under the 
greatest master of that age, the younger Sbipio, 
who’ destroyed Carthage ; till by long service, dis- 
tiuj^Uh^ valour, and a peculiar hardiness and* 
patience of discipline, he advanced himself gra- 
dually through all the steps of military honour, 
with the rSpiitatio^ of a brave and complete sol- 
dier. The obscurity of his extraction, which de- 
pressed him with the nobility, made him the greater 
favourite of the people, who, on all occasions of 
danger, thought him the only man fit to be trusted 
with their lives and fortunes, or to have the oom- 
mand of a difficult and desperate war : and in truth, 
he twice delivered them from the nibst desperate with 
which they had ever been threatened by a foreign 
enemy, Scipio, from the observation of his mar- 
tial talents, while he had yet but an inferior com- 
mand in tlie army, gave a kind of prophetic testi- 
mony of his future glory : for being asked by some 
of his officers, who were supping with him at Nu- 
mantia, what general the republic would have, in 
case of any accident to himself ; That man ! replied 
he, pointing to Marius, at the bottom of the table. 
In the field he was cautious and provident ; and 
while he was watching the most favourable oppor- 
tunities of action, affected to take aU his measures 

« Cum neccssorii.*} Catuli dcprccantibuBnon sexaelrospon- 
dit, ftod sttpc, moriatnr. — Tusc. Bisp. v. 19^, Be Qrat. 111. 3. 
f Post Bed. ad Qulr. 8. 

ft Plutarch, in Mar. The celebrated orator L. Crassus 
died not Icing before of the same disease, which might 
probably be then, as 1 was told in Rome that it is now, 
the peculiar distemper of the place. The modern Romans 
call it puntura, which seems to carry the some notion, 
that the old Romans expressed by percuisus frigore g 
intimating the sudden stroke of cold, upon a body un- 
usually hei}.ted. 
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from au^rs and diviners ; nor ever gave battle, till, 
by pretended omens and divine admonitions, he had 
inspired his soldiers with a confidence of victory : so 
that his enemies dreaded him, as something more 
than mortal ; and both friends and foes believed 
him to act always by a peculiar impulse and direc- 
tion from the gods. Ilis merit, however, was wholly 
military, void of ercry accomplishment of learning, 
which he openly affected to despise ; so that Arpi- 
num had the singular felicaty to produce the most 
glorious contemner, as well as th(’ most illustrious 
improver, of the arts and elo(]uencc of Rome. He 
made no figure, thenefore, in the gown,^ior had any 
other way of sustaining his authority in the city, 
than by cherishing the natural jealousy between the 
senate and the people ; that by his declared enmity 
to the one, ht? might always be at the head of the 
other, whose favour he managed, not with any 
view to the public good, for he had nothing in him 
of the statesman or the patriot, but to the advance- 
ment of his private interest and glory. In short, 
he was crafty, cruel, covetous, peiitidious ; of a 
tempentand talents greatly scrvi<!eable abroad, butt 
turbulent and dangerous at home ; an itnplac^able 
enemy to the no^tes, ever seeking occasions to mor- 
tify them, and ready to sacrifice tlie republic, which 
he had saved, to his ambition and revenge. After 
a life spent in the perpetual toils of foreign or do- 
mestic wars, he dit*d at last in his bed, in a good 
old age, and in his seventh consulship ; an honour 
that no Homan before him ever attained ; which is 
urged by Cotta, the Academic, as one argument I 
amongst others, agaiinst the existence of a Provi- 
dence 

The transactions of the forum were greatly inter- 
rupted by thc.se civil dissensions ; in which some of ! 
the best orators were killed and others bapii.sh(‘d. I 
Cicero however attended the harangues of the ma- 
gistrates, who possessed the ro.stra in their turns : 
and being now about the age of twenty^one, drew 
up probably those rhetorical pieces which were 
published by him, as he tells us, when very young, 
and arc supposed to be the .same that .still remain, 
on the subject of Invention ; but he condemned 
and retracted them afterwards in his advanced age, 
as unworthy of his maturer judgment, and the work 
only of a boy, atfc^mpting to dige.st into order the 
precepts, which he had brought away from .school *. 
In the meanwhile, Philo, a philosopher of the first 
name in the academy, with many of the principal 
Athenians, fled to Rome from the fury of Mithri- 
dates, who had made himself master of Athens, and 

Natus eqiiestri loco. [Veil. Pat. ii. IJ.] Se P. African! 
dlscipulum ac militom. [pro Balb. 20 ; Val. Max. viii. I 5.3 
Populus Romanus non alium repcllendlH tantis hostibus 
magis idonomn, quam Marlum c&t ratus. [Veil. Pat. ii. 
12.] Bis Italian! ubsidiono et mctii liberavit lu^rvitiitis. 
[in Cat. iv. UK] Onmes socii atquc hosten credore, illi.nut 
mentem divlnam case, aiit deoriim nutu cMincta portendi. 
[Sallust. Bell. Jug. 92.] Conspicua; fclicitntis Ar]uniini,Blvc 
uniciirn l|^rarurn glrtriutiissiTnum contcmptorein, nive 
ahundantisHinuiu! fontcin iiitucri volis. [Val. Max. ii. 2.] 
Quantum bcllooptimuHtantumpaocpCHHinius ; imniodicuH 
glorl® insatiabllis, impoteua, Heiqperque inquictuH. [Veil. 
Pat. ii. II.] Cur omnium perfldiosisBiiiiUB, C. MariuH, Q. 
Catulum, prfcstantiBHima dignitatc viruin, niori potuit 
juberc ? — cur tarn feliciter, soptimum cH>nsul, domi Buae 
Bcnex est mortuus? [Do Nat. Deort iii. 32.] 

1 Qua* pueria aut adolcBcontiiliu nobis, cx comnion- 
tarfolis nostris ineboata ac rudia cxcidcnuit, vix hac 
state digna, et hoc usu, Jco.— -De Orat. i. 2; Quin til. 1. iii. 6* 


all the neighbouring parts of Greece. Cioero im- 
mediately bepme his scholar, and was exceedingly 
taken with his philosophy ; and by the help of such 
a professor, gave himseli up to that study with the 
greattM* inclination, as there was cause to apprehend 
that the la^s and judicial proceedings, which he had 
designed for the ground of his fame and fortunes, 
would be wholly overturned by the continuance of 
the j>iiblic disorders 0 

Cinna^s party having quelled all opposition 
at home, while rtylla was engaged abroad in the 
Mithridatic war, there was a cessation of arms 
within the city for about three years, so that the 
cour.se of public business began to flow again in its 
usual ehaniiel; and Molo the Rhodian, one of the 
principal orators of that age, and the most C4:‘le- 
Ijrated teacher of eloquence, happening to comti to 
Rome at the same time, Cicero, pre.se ntly took the 
benefit of his lectures, and resumed his oratorical 
studies with his former ardour *. But the greatest 
spur to his industry was the fame and splendour of 
Horteiisius, who made the first figure at the bar, 
and whose praises fired him with such an ambition 
of acquiring the same glory, that he scarr^ely allowc^d 
himself any rest from bis studies either day or night. 
He had in the house with him Diodotus the JStoic, aa 
his preceptor in various jiarts of learning, but more 
particularly in logic, wliich Zeno, a.s he tt^lls us, 
used to call a close? and contracted eio(|uence, as he 
calk'd ekxjnence an enlarged aiid dilated logic ; 
comparing the one to the fist or hand doubled ; the 
other, to the palm opene<l Yet with all his atten- 
tion to logic, he never suffered a day to pass with- 
out some exercise in oratory, chiefly that of de- 
claiming, ivhich he generally performed with hia 
fellow students, M. Fi.so and Q. Pompeiui^ * two 
young noblcm^i a little older than hii^’iself, with 
whom he had contracted an intimate friendship. 
They declaimed sometimes in Latin, but much oftener 
in Greek ; bectause the Greek furnished a greater 
variety of elegant ex pressiltns, and an opportunity 
of imitating and introducing them into the Latin ; 
»nd because the Greek inastt*^, who wt’re far the 
best, eoukl not correct and improve them, unless 
they declaimed in that language **. 

Ill this interval Syila was performing great exploits 
aguin.st Mithridates,* vrtiom he had driven out of 
Greece and Asia, and cunfnied once more to his 
own territory; yet at Rome, where Cinna was 
master, he was declared a public enemy, and his 
estate confiscated. This insult upon his honour and 
fortunes made him very desirous to be at home 
again, in order to take his revenge upon his adver- 
saries : so that after all his success in the war, he 
was glad to put an end to it by an honourable 
peace ; the chief article of which was, that Mithri- 
dates should defray the whole expense of it, and 
content liim.self for the future with his hereditary 
kingdom. On his r eturn, he brought away with 

EfMlem tciniM)re, cum princeps acadcnnii? Philo, cum 
Atheniensium optiuiatibiis. Mithrldiitlco bello dome pro- 
fugisHot, Romonique venisset, toturn el me tradidi, dec. — 
Brut. 4.30. 

1 Kodom anno Molonl dedirnus operam.— Ibid. 

Zeno quidern ille, a quo diHclplina Btoi<?orum est manu 
demonstrure solebat, quid inter htiH arteu interesset. Nam 
cum compresseratdigitos. pugnuinque fecerat, dialecjticam 
aiebat ejunmodi esse ; cum autem diduxerat, et manum 
dilatavorat. palmar illiuB fiimilom eloquentiamesse dlcebaU 
— Orator. 2^59. edit. Lamb, 
n Brut. pp. W, 433. 
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him from Athens tlie famous library of Apellicon, 
the Teian, in which were the works of .^ristotle and 
Theophrastus, that were Imrdly known before in 
Italy, or tc^be found iiideea entire anywhere else". 
He wrote a letter at the same time to the senate, 
setting forth his great services, and the Ingratitude 
W'ith which he had been treated ; and acquainting 
them, that he was coming to do justice to the re- 
public and t(^ himself upon the authors of those 
violences. This raised great terrors in the gaty, 
wliich, having lately felt the horrible etTects <»f 
Marius’s entr;f, expeirted to see the same tragedy 
actc^d over again by Sylla. 

But wbikK his enemies w’ere busy in gathering 
forces to oppose him, Ciniia, the clii®f of them, was 
i killed in a mutiny of his own soldiers. Upon this 
Sylla hastened his maix'h, to take the berielit of 
that|.disturbance, ai\^l landed at Brundisium with 
about thirty thousand men. Hither many of the 
nobility pre.sently resorted to him, and among them 
young Pompey, about twenty-three years old, who, 
w i thou t any j > ublic character or commission , brought* 
along with him three legions which ho had raised 
by his ow’n credit out of the veterans who had 
served under his father. He wils kindly received by 
Sylla, t<» whom he did great service in the progress 
of the war, and was ever aftiT much favoured and 
employed by liimi'. 

Sylla now curried all before him : he defeated 
one of the consuls, Norbanu.s, and Vjy the pretence 
of a treaty wutli the other consul, Scipio, Dound 
means to corrupt his army, and draw it over to 
himself : he gave Scipio however Ids life, who 
went into a voluntary exile at Marseilles ^ The 
new consuls chosen, in the mean time, at Rome 
were tip. Papirus (hirbo and yoiiug^larius ; the ; 
first of whom, after several defeat* was driven 
out of Italy, and the second besieged in Prteneste ; 
where being reduced to extremity, and desjiairing 
of relief, he wrote to Damasijqjus, then praitor of 
tlie city, to call a uieetiH^ of the senators, as if 
upon businijss of importance, and put tJie principal 
of them to the sword^ In this massacre m^ny of 
the nobles perishwl, and old Scuevola, the high- 
priest, the pattern of ancient temperaiie.e and pru- 
dence, as Chcero calls him, was slain before the 
altar of Vesta* : after win A Sacrifice of noble 
blood to the manes of his father, young Marius put 
an vm\ to his ow'ii life. 

Pompey at the same time pursued Carbo into 
Sicily; and having taken him at Lilybeum, sent 
. his head to Sylla, though he begged his life in an 
abject manner at his fedt : this drew some reproach 
uj)on. Pompey, for killing a man to whom he liad 
been highly obliged on an occasion where his 
father's honour and his own fortunes were attacked. 
But this is the constant elfcet of factions in states, 
to make men jircfer the interests of a party, to all 
tlie c!onsiderations either of private or public 
duty ; and it is not strange, that Pompey, young 
and ambitiouil, should pay more regard to the 
power of Sylla, than to a scruple of honour or 

o Plut. Life of Ryllii. 

P Appian. Bell. Civ. 1. i. 3f)7, 3!K). 

H Bylla cum Scipioiie inter Cales ct Teaimrn — leges inter 
BO et conditioner contulcruiit ; non tenuit oiiinino eollo- 
Ilium iUud fidem, a vi tamen ct porieulo 
»ii. 11. 

r Bro Bextio, 3. . 

« Be Nat. IKMir, iil. a?. 


gratitude*. Cicero, however, says of this Carbo, 
that there never was a worse citizen, or more 
wicked man " : whiejj will go a great way towards 
excusing Pompey’s act. 

8ylla having subdued all who were in arms 
against him, was now at leisure to take his full 
revenge on their friend.s and adherents ; yi which, 
by the detestable method of a ^proscription, of 
which he was the first author and inventor, he exer- 
cised a more infamous cruelty than had ever been 
practised in cold blood in that, or perhaps in any 
other city*. The proscription was not confined 
to Rome, bdt curried through^ all the towns of 
Italy ; wliere, besides tlie crime of party, which 
was jiardoned to none, it was fatal to be possessed 
of money, lands, or a pleasant seat ; all manner 
of licence beiHg indulged to an insolent army, of 
carving for themselves what fortunes they pleased y. 

In this general dcstrui^tion of the Marian faction, 
.T. Csrsar, then about seventeen years old, had 
much difficulty to esca})tt with his life : he was 
nearly allied to old Marius, and had married Cin- 
q’s daughter ; whom he could not be itfduced 
to put away, by all the thrt^ats of ^la, who, con- 
sidering him for that reason as irrecTmcil cable to his 
interests, deprived him of his wife’s fortune and 
the priesthood, w’hich he had obtained. Caesar 
llierefnre, a))|wehending still somewhat worse, 
thought it prudent to retire and conceal himself in 
tlie country, where, being discovered accidentally 
by Sulla’s soldiers, he was forced to redeem hfs 
head by a very large sum : but the intercession 
of the vestal virgins, and the authority of his 
powerful relations, extorted a grant of his life very 
unwillingly from Sylla, wdio bade tlicm take notice, 
that he,* for whose safety they were so solicitous, 
w’ould day be the ruin of that aristocracy, 
which he was then establishing with so much 
pains, for that he saw many Mariuses in one Caesar*. 
The event cotitinned^Sylla’s prediction ; for by the 
cx])€'rienee of these tiuie.s, young Ca\sar was in- 
structed both how to form and to execute that 
scheme, which was the grand purpose of his whole 
life, of oppressing the liberty of bis country. 

t Biid nobis ta(;cntibus Cn. Carl>onis, n quo admodiim 
adoU’Hceiis do patei'nis bonis in foro dimieans proteotus 
es, juKHu tuo intortanpti mors unimitffiominum obver- 
sribitur, non sine aliqua repreliensione : quia tam higrato 
facto, plus 1.. Byliffi viribus, quam propris indulKisti vere- 
cundia*. — Val. lilux. v. 3. 

« Hoc vero, qui LilylKii a Pompeio nostro est interfec- 
(UH, impr<»bior nemo, meo judicio, fuit. — Ep. Fam. ix. 21. 

* PrinuiH ille, ct utinain nltimus, cxcnijdum proscrip- 
tionis invenit, &e. — V^cll. Fait. ii. 28. 

>i.B. — The manner of proscribing wils, to write down the 
names of those who were donme«l to die, and cxiuise them 
on tables fixed np in the iiiiblic places of the city, with tho 
promiw* f»f a certain reward for the hea<l of each person so 
proscribed. So that though JNlarius and C?inna nnis.sacred 
thfir enemies with the same cruelty in cold blood, yet they 
did not do it in tho way of proscrijition, nor with fho offer 
of a row^nrd to tho murderers. 

y Namq\io uti quisque dumum ant villam, posti^mo ant 
vas aiit vestimentum alicnjits eoncupiverat, dabat opcrani, 
lit is in pro«crii)torum miniem csset. — Ncqiie priiis finis 
jugulundi fuit, qiuim Bylla omnes suns diviciis explevit. — 
Sallust. BcU. Cat. c, 61 ; Plutar. in SylL 

» Sinrentcum, quern incolumoin tiuito opere cuporent. 
quandoque optimatium partibus, quas scctiin siniul d<*- 
fcndi.ssont, cxitio futurum ; nam Cicsari nmltos Marioa 
iiiesae. [Bucton. J. Cieft, c, 1 ; iMutar. in Caw.] riniiae gener, 
cujufl filiam ut rcpudiarct, nullo inodo compelli potult,— 
Veil, Pat. ii. 42. 
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As ®oon as the proscriptions were over, and the 
•oeoe grown a little calm, L. Flaccus, being chosen 
interrex, declared Sylla dictjstor for settling^ the 
state of the republic without any limitation of time, 
and ratified whatever he had done, or should do, 
by a special law, that empowered him to put any 
citizen tp death without hearing or trial". This 
office of dictator^ which in early times had oft been 
of singular service to the republic in cases of diffi- 
culty and distress, was now grown odious and sus- 
pected, in the present state of its wealth and power, 
as dangerous to the public liberty, and for that 
reason had been wholly disused and* laid aside for 
one hundred and twenty years past ** : so that 
Flaccus’s law was the pure effect of force and 
terror ; and though pretended to be made by the 
people, was utterly detested by theid. Sylla, how- 
ever, l>eirig invested by it with absolute authority, 
made many useful regulations for the better order 
of the government ; and by the plenitude of his 
power changed in a great measure the whole consti- 
tution of it, from a democratical to an aristocratical 
form, ‘'by advancing the prerogative of the feenatei, 
and depressing that of the people. He took from 
the equestrian order the judgment of all causes, 
w'hich they had enjoyed from the time of the 
Gracchi, and restored it to the senate; deprived 
the people of the right of choosing the priests, 
and replace<l it in the colleges of priests ; but abc»ve 
all, he abridged the immoderate power of the tri- 
bunes, which had been the chief source of all ‘their 
civil dissensions ; for he made them incapable of 
any other magistracy after the tribunate ; restrained 
the liberty of appealing to them ; took from them 
their capital privilege, of proposing laws to the 
people ; and left them nothing but their negative ; 
or, as Cicero says, the power only of helpftig, not 
of hurting, any one But ,that he might not be 
suspected of aiming at a p<*rpetual tyranny, and a 
total subversion of the repubjic, he ^‘suffered the 
consuls to be chosen in the regular manner, and to 
govern,^ as usual, in all the ordinary affairs of the 
city ; w’hilst he employed himself particularly in i 
reforming the di-^orders of the state, by putting his 
new laws in execution ; and in distributing the 
confiscated lands of the adverse party among his 
legions : so thefb the republic seemed to be once 
more settled on a legal basis, and the laws and 
judicial proceedings began to flourish in the forum. 
About the same time Molo the Rhodian came again 
to Rome, to solicit the payment of what was due to 
his country, for their services in the Mithridatic 
war ; which gave Cicero an opportunity of putting 
himself a second time under his direction, and 
perfecting his oratorical talents by the farther 
instructions of so renowned a master*^: whose 
abilities and character were so highly reverenced, 
that he was the first of all foreigners, who was ever 
allowed to speak to the senate in Greek without an 
interpreter*. Which shows in what vogue the 
Greek liiaming, and especially eloquence, flourished 
at this time in Rome. 

» D© Leg. Agrar. con. RuU. Ui. 2. 

1> CuJuB honoris usurpatio iwr annos exx Iniicrniissa ut 

appareat populum Romanuni usum dictatoris non iani 
desiderasse, quam timuiasc potestatem imporii, quo priores 
ad vindicandam maxlmis periculis rompublicam usi 
fuerant. — ^Vell. Pat. iL 20. 

« D© Legib. iii. 10; It. vid. Pigh, Annal. ad A. Urb. 
<S72. d lirut. p. 434. 


Cicero had now run through all that course of 
discipline, '^ich he lays down as necessary to form 
the complete orator ;^or, in his treatise on that 
subject, he gives us his own sentiments in the per- 
son of Crassus, on the institution requisite to that 
character^ declaring, that no man ought to pretend 
to it, without being previously acquainted with 
everything worth knowing in art or nature ; that 
this is implied in the very name of an orator, whose 
profession it is to speak upon every subject which 
can be propo.scd to him ; and whose eloquence, 
without the knowledge of what he* speaks, would 
be the prattle only and impertinence of children ^ 
He had learned the rudiments of gramffiar and lan- 
guages from thte ablest teaerhers ; gone through the 
studies of humanity and the politer letters with the 
poet Archias ; been instructed in philosophy by the 
principal professors of each sect; Phardrus the -Epi- 
curean, Philo the Academic, Diodotus the Stoic : 
acquired a perfect knowledge of the law, from the 
greatest lawyers, as well as the gntatest statesmen 
pf Rome, the two Sceevolas : all which accomplish- 
ments wore but ministerial and subservient to 
that, on which his hopes and ambition were singly 
placed, the reputation of an orator. To qualify 
iiimscll^ thend'ore, ]mrticularly for this, he attended 
the pleadings of all the speakers of his time ; heard 
the daily lectures of tlie most eminent orators of 
Greece, and was pcr|^etually com])osing somewhat 
at home, and de(daiming under their correction : 
and tliat he might neglect nothing, which could 
help in any degree to improve and polish his style, 
he spent the intervals of his leisure in the company 
of the ladies ; especially of those who were re- 
markable for a politeness of language, and whose 
fathers had h|^n distinguished by a fame aiwl repu- 
tation of thB* eloquence. While studied the 
law, therefore, under Scaevola th<* augur, he fre- 
quently conversed with his wife Ltelia, whose 
discourse, he says, was tinctured with all the 
elejrance of her father I..Slius, the politest speaker* 
of his ngeff : he was accpiainted likewise with her 
daugli^r JHucia, who marided the great orator 
L. Crassus ; and with her grand -daughters, the two 
Lieinite; one of them, the wdfe of L. Scipio ; the 
other, of young Marj^s ; who all excelled in that 
delicacy of the Latin tongue, which was peculiar 
to their families, and valued themselves on pre- 
serving and propagating if. to their posterity. 

Thus adorned and accomplished, he offered him- 
self to the bar about the age of twenty-six ; not as 
others generally did, raw and ignorant of their 
business, and wanting to be formed to it by use 
and experience^; but flnished and qualified at once 
to sustain any cause which should be committed 
to him. It has been controverted both by the 
ancients and moderns, what was the first cause in 
w.iich he was engaged : some give it for that of 
P. Quinctius ; others, for S. Roscius : but neither 
of them are in the right ; for in hj^ oration for 

^ Eum ante oinnes exterarum gentium in senatii sine 
interprete auditum constat. — Val. Max. ii. 2. 

f Ac men qiiidem aententia, nemo potorit osac omul 
laud© cuniulatiis orator, nisi ©Hi omnium rorum niagna* 
rum atqiic ortlum scientiam consccutu©. — De Orat. i. if, 
ii. 2. 

s Logimus epistolas Comeliie, matrl© Oracchoruni— 
auditus ©Ht nobis L«ll8B,Cali fiiin, saepcitermo : ergo illain 
patris elegantia tinctam vidimus; e't Alias ©Jus Mucias 
amboA, quorum sormo mlhi fult notiis, &©.— Brut. 31P. 
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Quinctius he expressly declares, that he had pleaded 
other causes before it; and in that^or Roscius, 
says only, that it was the Jrst public or criminal 
cause, in \|hich he was concerned : and it is rea» 
sonable to imagine, that he had tried his strength, 
and acquired some credit in private caufes, before 
he would venture upon a public one of that im- 
portance; agreeably to the advice, which Quinc- 
tilian gives t# his young pleaders S whose rules 
are generally drawn from the prcMstice and exagiple 
of Cicero. 

The cause #f P. Quinctius was, to defend him 
from an action of bankruptcy, brought against him 
by a creditfjr who, on pretence ol his having for- 
feited his recognizance, and withdrawn himself from 
justice, had obtained a decree to seize his estate, 
and expose it to sale. The creditor was one of the 
public criers who a^t^^ded the magistrates, and, 
by his interest among them, w'as likely to oppress 
' Quinctius, and had already gained an advantage 
against him by the authority of Hortensius, who 
was his advocate. Cicero entered into the causey 
at the earnest desire of the famed comedian, 
Roscius, whose sister was Quinctius^ s wife** : he 
endeavoured at first to excuse himself ; alleging, 
that he should not be able to speak a word against 
Hortensius, any more than the other players could 
act with any spirit before Roscius ; but Roscius 
would take no excuse, having formed such a judg- 
I ment of him as to think no traan so capable of 
I supporting a desperate cause, against a crafty and 
powerful adversary. 

I After he had given a specimen of himself to the 
city in this, and several other private causes, he 
undertook the celebrated defence of S. Roscius of 
Ameria^ in his 27th year; the same age, as the 
learned nave^bserved, in which Dembsthencs first 
began to distinguish himself in Athens ; as if in 
these geniuses of the first magnitude that was the 
proper season of blooming towards maturity. The 
case of Roscius was this father was killed in 

I the late proscription of Sylla ; and his estate, worth 
about 60,000/. sterling, was sold among tl^ con- 
fiscated estates of the proscribed, for a trilling sum 
to L. Cornelius Chrysogonus, a young favourite 
slave whom Sylla had made free, who, to secure 
his possession of it, accused tft^son of the murder 
of his father, and had provided evidence to convict 
him ; BO that the young man was likely to be de- 
i prived, not only of his fortune, but, by a more 
villanous cruelty, of his honour also and his life. 
All the old advocates refused to defend him, fearing 
the power of the proseculor, and the resentment of 
Sylla’ ; since Roscius’s defence would necessarily 
lead them into many complaints on the times, and 
the oppressions of the great : but Cicero readily 
undeitook it, as a glorious opportunity of enlisting 
himself into the service of his country, and giving 
a public testimony of his principles and zeal for 
that liberty, to which he had devoted the labours 
of Ins life. Roscius was acquitted, to the great 
honour of Cicero ; whose courage and address in 
defending him was applauded by the whole city ; so 

^ Brut. 433. » Uuintll. xii. 6. ^ Pro Quinct 24. 

* Ita loqui homines huic patronos propter Chrysogoni 
gratiam defuturos, — ipso rioininc pwrieidii ot utrocitate 
criniinls fore, ut hio nullo negotio toUeretur, cum a nullo 
dofensuBsit.— PatronoH hulc defuturos putaveruut ; desunt. 
Qui libere dicat, qui pum fide defondat, nun deest profecto, 
Judloos. — Pro Roscio A.mer. 10, 11, 


that fh>m this moment he was looked upon as an i 
advocate of the first class, and equal to the greatest 
causes**^. 

Having occasion, in the course of his pleading, 
to mention that remarkable punishment which 
their ancestors had contrived for the murder of a 
parent, of sowing the criminal alive ii)to a sack, 
and throwing him into the river, ^e says, that the 
meaning of it was, to strike him at once as it were 
out of the system of nature, by taking from him the 
air, the sun, the water, and the earth ; that he, 
who had destroyed the author of his being, should | 
lose the bene%t of those elementl^, whence alf things 
derive their being. They would not throw him to 
the beasts, lest the contagion of such wickedness 
should make the beasts themselves more furious : 
they would not commit him naked to the stream, 
lest be should pollute the very sea, which was the 
purifier of all other pollutions ; they left him no 
share of anything natural, how ^gile or common 
soever ; for what is so common as breath to the 
living, earth to the dead, the sea to those who 
fioat, the shore to those who are cast up Yet 
these wretches live so, as long as (Jiey can, as not 
to draw breath from the air ; die so as not to touch 
the ground ; are so tossed by the waves as not to 
be washed by them ; so cast out upon the shore 
as to find no rtst even on the rocks". This passage I 
was received with acclamations of applause ; yet, ! 
speaking of it afterwards himself, he calls it the i 
redufidancy of a juvenile fancy, which wanted the j 
correction of his sounder judgment ; and, like all | 
the compositions of young men, was not applauded 
so much for its own sake, as for the hopes which | 
it gave of his more improved and ripened talents { 

The popularity of his cause, and the favour of j 
the aud^iice, gave him such spirits, that he exposed | 
the insolence and villany of the favourite Chryso- i 
gonus with great gaiety ; and ventured even to j 
mingle sever&l bold strokes at Sylla himself ; which 
he took care, however, to palliate, by observing ! 
that, through the multiplicity of Sylla’s affairs, who i 
reigned as absolute on earth as Jupiter did in 
heaven, it was not possible for him to know, and 
necessary even to connive at, many things which 
his favourites did against his will?. He would not 
complain, he says, in tiroes likei^hose, that au 
innocent man’s estate was exposed to public sale ; 
fur were it allowed to him to speak freely on that 
head, Roscius was not a person of such consequence 
that he should make a particular complaint on his 
account ; but he must insist upon it, that by the 
law of the proscription itself, whether it was Flac- 
cus's the interrex, or Sylla’s the dictator, for he 
knew not which to call it, Roscius’s estate was not 
forfeited, nor liable to-be sold 3. In the conclusion, 
he puts the judges in mind, that nothing was so 
much aimed at by the prosecutors in this trial, as, 
by the condemnation of Roscius, to gain a prece- 
dent for destroying the children of the proscribed : 
he conjures them, therefore, by all tlie godsanot to 
be the authors of reviving a second proscription, 
more barbarous and cruel than the first ; that the 
senate refused to bear any part in the first, lest it 
should be tbouj^^ht to be authorised by the public 

Prima causa publica, pro 8. Rondo dicta, tantum com- 
mendationis habuit, ut non ulla csset, qu« non nostro 
digiia patrocinio videretur. Deiaociw inde mult*.— 
Brut. 434. Pro Rr>8C. 26. 

" Orat 2.'>8. ed. I^arnb. P Pro Bose. 45. 3 Ibid. 43. 
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council ; that it was their business by this sen- 
tence to put a stop to that spirit of cruelty, which 
then possessed the city, so i)^riiicious to the re- 
public, and so contrary to the temper and character 
of their ancestors. 

As by this defence he acquired a great reputation 
in his yoi^th, so he reflects upon it with pleasure 
in old age, and recommends it to his son, as the 
surest way to true glory and authority in his coun- 
try, to defend the innocent in distress, especially 
when they hajipen to be oppressed by the jjower of 
the great ; as I have often done, says he, in other 
causes/>but particuKirly in that of Roscius, against 
Sylla himself in the height of his power’". A noble 
i lesson to all advocates, to apply their talents to the 
' protetition of innocence and injured virtue ; and to 
! make justice, not profit, the rule and end of their 
rj labours. 

! Plutarch says, that presently after this trial 
I Cicero took occ;^ion to travel abroad, on pretence 
of his health, but in reality to avoid the effects of 
Sylla* s displeasure ; but there seems to be no 
ground for this notion ; for Sylla* s revenge was 
now satiated, apd his mind wholly bent on re^oring 
! the public tranquillity ; and it is evident, that Cicero 
' continued a year after this in Rome without any 
apprehension of danger, engaged, as before, in the 
same task of pleading causes" ; and in one espe- 
cially, more obnoxious to Sylla*s resentment, even 
. than that of Roscius : for in the case of a woman 
I of Arretium, he defended the right of certain towns 
I of Italy to the freedom of Rome, though Syila 
I himself had deprived them of it by an exjin'ss law; 

! maintaining it to be one of those natural rights, 
i which no law or power on earth could take from 
I them : in which also he carried his point, in oppo- 
I sition to Cotta, an orator of the first charti^ter and 
' abilities, who pleaded against him 
! But we have a clear account from himself of the 
I real motive of his journey ; njy' body, says he, at 
this time was exceedingly weak and emaciated; my 
j neck long and small ; which is a habit thought 
liable to great risk of life, if engaged in any fatigue 
\ or labour of the lungs ; and it gave the greater 
1 alarm to those who had a regard for me, that 1 
I used to speak without any remission or variation, 

I with the utmost, stretch of my voice, and great 
j agitation of my body; when my friends, therefore, 

I and physicians, advised me to meddle no more with 
I causes, I resolved to run any hazard, rather than 
quit the hopes of glory which I proposed to myself 
) from pleading : but when 1 considered, that by 
t managing my voice, and changing my way of 
I speaking, I might both avoid all danger, and speak 
i with more ease, I took a resolution of travelling 
into Asia, merely for an opportunity of correcting 
my manner of speaking : so that after 1 had been 

ITt nos ct Biepe alias et ndolcscenttjs, contra L. Bullcc 
doni Ilian tin opos pro S. lioscio A merino feeiinus : qua;, ut 
Bcis, extat oratio. — l>e Ollic. ii 14. 

* Prinlk causa publica pro B. Hoscio dicta — dcinceps 
! inde multa? — itaque cum ossein biennium versatus in cau- 
j sis. — Brut, pp, 4ri4, 4.37« 

i * Populus Romanus, L. Sulla dictatorc ferente, comitiis 
oenturiatis, municipiis civltatem ademit : adcniit iisdem 
agros: de agris ratum ost : fuit cnim popiili potestas : dc 
civitate ne. tsmdiu qiiidcm valuit, quaraditi ilia Sullani 
teiriporis anna valiierunt. — Atque ego banc adolescentulus 
iiausam cum agerem, contra homincm diaertissimum, 
contradiceute et hulia vivo, judieatum ost* — ^i'ro 

I X>om. ad I'outif. 33 ; pro Ca'ciiia, 33. 


two years at the bar, and acquired a reputation in 
the forum. ^,Left Rome, &c.’‘ 

He was twenty-eight^^ears old, when he set for- 
ward upon his travels to Greeije ancV,Asia — the 
fashionable tour of all those, who travelled either 
for curiosiVy or improvement : his first visit was to i 
Athens, the capital seat of arts and sciences, where ! 
some writers tell us that he S])ent three years*, i 

though in truth it was but six monthifi^ He took U}) 1 

his quarters with Antiochus, the i)rincipal philoso- | 
plier of the old Academy ; and under this excellent ! 
master renewed, he says, tho.se .stwlies which he I 

had been fond of from his earliest youth. Here he j 

met with his schocd-fellow T. Pompcrfdus, who, j 
from his love (io Athens, and his spending a great 
part of his days in it, obtained the surname of 
Atticus.'^ ; and here they revived and confirmed 
that memorable friendship whif’h subsisted between 
them through life with so celelirated a constancy 
and affection. Atticus, being an Epicurean, was 
often drawing Cicero from his host Antiochus to 
tjie conversation of Phsedrus and old Zeno, the 
chief professors of that sect, in hopes of making 
him a convert ; on which subject they used to have 
many disputes between themselves : but Cicero^s 
view in these visits wa.s but to convince liinisclf 
more effectually of the weakness of that doctrine, 
by observing how easily it might be confuted, when 
explained even by the ablest teacdiers*. Yet he did 
not give himself up so entirely to pbiloso)>hy as 
to neglect; his rh(;torical exercises, which he per- 
Pfrriied stiM every day very diligently with Deme- 
trius the Syrian, an experienced master of the art 
of speaking”. 

It wa.s in this first journey to Athens, that he was 
initiated most probalily into the 111) eusinian, myste- 
ries : for, though we have no aecounitof the time, 
yet we cannot fix it better than in a voyage under- 
taken both for the improvement of’ his mind and 
body. The reverence with which he JilwMys speaks 
of these, my.steries, and thfe hints that he has drnpj)ed 
of their end and use, seem to confirm what a very 
learned and ingenious writer^ias delivered of them, 
that tfiey w’ere contrived to inculcate the unity of 
God, and the immortality of the soul**. As for the 
first, after observing to Atticus, who was one also ! 
of the initiated, htfw'ohe gods of the popular reli- i 
gions were all but deceased mortals advanced from ! 
earth to heaven, he bids him remember the doctrine 
of the mysteries, in order to recollect the univer- 
sality of that truth : and as to the second, he declares 
his initiation to be in fact, what the name itself 
implied, a real beginning of life to him ; as it taught 
the way, not only of living .with greater pleasure, 
but of dying also with a better hope®. 

« Brut. 437* * Eusebii Chron. j 

y FomponiuH — ita cnim se Athenis collocavit, ut sit pene } 
unus ex Atticiset id otiam oognomine vidcatur habiturus. i 
— Do Fin. V. 2, * Do Fin. i. 6 ; Do Nat. Door. i. 21. j 

» Eodern famen tempore apud Dometrium Syrntfi. i 
veterem et non ignobilom dlcendi nmgistrum studlofie | 
exerceri HOlebam.— Brut. 437 . ! 

l> See Mr. Warburton’s Divine Legation of Moses, vol. I. 1 

Ipsi, illi, majorum gentium dii qui liabcutur, hinc a ^ 
nobi H In ccelum prof 00 tl roper iontur—rerniniscer© , quon lam I 
osinitiatus, quic traduntur mystcriis; turn deniquo quam 
lioc late patoat intelligcH. — Tnsc. Queest. i. J3. | 

Jnitiaque, ut oppellaiitur, ita revera pi incipia vitae oog- j 
novinniH ; noque solum cum laetitia vivendl rationem ao- | 
cepimuH, HOd ctiani cum s|)emelioreiaoriendi.--DoLeg. il. 1 4. | 

N. B. These mysteries w'ere celebrated at stated seasouj 
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From Athens he passed into Asia, where he 
gathered about him all the principal oiktors of the 
country, who kept him coripany through the rest 
of his voyage ; and with whom he constantly exer- 
cised himself in every place, where he ^ade any 
stay. The chief of them, says he, was Menippus 
of Stratonica, the most eloquent of all the Asiatics ; 
and if to be neither tedious nor impertinent be the 
characteristic^f an Attic orator, he may justly be 
ranked in that class. Dionysius also of Magnesia, 
Aeschylus of Cnidos, and Zenocles of Adraniyttus, 
were continually with me, who were reckoned the 
first rhetoricians of Asia. Noi^yet content with 
these, I weflt to Rhodes, and a))plied myself again 
to Molo, whom I had heard before ^t Rome ; who 
was both an experienced pleadei , and a fine writer, 
and particularly expert in observing the faults of 
his scholars, as well tfs in his method of teaching and 
improving them : his greatest trouble with me was, 
to restrain the exuberance of a juvenile imagina- 
tion. always ready to overflow its banks, within its 
due and proper channel**. • 

But us at Atll^ris, where he employed himself 
chiefly in philosophy, hc^ did not intermit his orato- 
rical studies, so at Rhodes, where his chief study 
was oratory, he gave some share also of his time 
to philosophy, with Posidonius, the most esteemed 
ami learned Stoic of that age, ’whom he often speaks 
of with honour, not only as his master, but as his 
friend*’. It was his constant care, that the progress 

of tlie year, with solemn shows and a great pomp of machi- 
nery, which drew a mighty concourse to tiiem from all 
countries. L. Cirassus, the great orator, happened to conic 
two days after tlu*y wtjre f»vt‘r, and would pladly have per- 
suaded magistrates to renew them ; but not being able 
to prevail, lejt the city in disgust*: which shows how 
cautious they were of making them too cheap, when they 
refused the sight of them out of the iiroper season, to ono 
of the first scnatijrs of U<uue. The shows are supposed to 
have exliibitiid areiwescutatioiiof Heaven, Hell, Elysium, 
Purgatory, and all that related to th<^ future state of the 
dead ; being contrived to inculcate more sensibly, and ex- 
emplify the doctrines (^diviTcd to tlic initiated :^and as 
they were a proper subject foj* poetry, s<i they are frequent- 
ly alluded to by the ancient Poets. Cieer<>, in one of liis 
letters to Attieus, In'gs of him, at the request of Chilius, 
an eminent poet of that age, to se||d4heui a relation of the 
Klousiniati rites, which were desigiujd probably for an 
episode or embellishment to some of Chiliiis’s works*. 
Tills confirms also the probability of that ingenious coin- 
ment, which the same excellent writer has given on the 
Bixtii book of the AiLneid, where Virgil, as he jiliscrves, in 
describing the dcsccpt into hell, is but tracing out in tlicir 
getiiiiiie order the several scenes of tiie Eleusiniaii shows** 

<1 lirut. 437* 

e He mentions a story of this Posidonius, which Pompey 
often used to tell ; that after the ftlitliridutic war, as ho 
was rotiiriiing from Syria towards Ilomc„ he called at 
llhodes, on purpose to hear him ; but being informed, mi 
his arrival tliere, that ho was extremely ill of the gout, he 
had a mind however to see him ; and in his visit, when, 
after the first compliments, ho began to express his concern 
fur finding him so ill, that he could not have the pleasure 
to hear him : But you can hear me, replied Posidonius; 
nor siiall it be said, that on tlie account of any bodily pain, 

1 suffered so groat a man to come to mo in vain ; upon 
which he cnteiDd presently into an argument, as ho lay 

1 Dlutius essem moratus, nisi Atheniensibiis, quod 
mysteria nonroferrent,adqune biduo scrius vencram, siic- 
ccnsuissein.— He Orat. iii. 20. 

* Chilius to rogat, et ego cjus rogatu 'KvfjLoKTTiBHv 
irarpid — Ad Att. i. 5. 

* See Divine Legation of Moses, p. 182. 


of his knowledge should keep pace with the improve- 
ment of his eloquence ; he considered the one as 
the foundation of thtf> other, and thought it in vain 
to acquire ornaments, before he had provided neces- 
sary furniture. He declaimed here in Greek, because 
Molo did not understand Latin ; and upon ending 
his declamation, while the rest of the coiwpany were 
lavish of their praises, Molo, instead of paying any 
compliment, sat silent a considerable time, till ob.scrv- 
ing Cicero somewhat disturbed at it, he said, “ As 
for you, Cicero, I praise and admire you; but pity 
tlie fortune of Greece, to see arts^ and eloquence, the 
only ornaments which were left to her, transplanted 
by you to Rome*^. Having thus fiiiished the circuit 
of his travels, lie came back again to Italy, after an 
excursion of two years, extremely improved, and 
changed as it were into a new man : the vehe- 
mence of his voice and action was moderated ; the 
redundancy of his style and fancy corrected ; hia 
lungs strengthened, and his whole constitution 
confirmed 

This voyage of Cicero seems to be the only 
fidieme and ^lattern of travelling from which any 
real benefit is to be expected : he dW*not stir abroad 
till he liad completed his education at home ; for 
nothing can be more pernicious to a nation, than 
the necessity of a foreign one ; and after he had 
acquired in hft ow^n country whatever was proper 
to form a worthy citizen and magistrate of Rome, 
he w^nt, confirmed by a maturity of age and reason 
j against the impressions of vice, not so much to 
learn, as to polish what he had learned, by visiting 
those places, where tfrts and sciences flourished in 
their greatest perfection. In a tour, the most 
delightful of the world, he saw everything that 
could entertain a curious traveller, yet stayed no- 
where fitly longer than liis benefit, not his pleasure, 
detained him. By his previous knowledge of the 
law's of Roipe, he was able to compare them with 
those of other cities;, and to bring back with him 
whatever he found useful, either to his country or 
to himself. He was lodged, wherever he came, in 
the houses of the great and the eminent ; not so 
much for their birtli and wealth, as for their virtue, 
knowledge, and learning; men honoured and reve- 
renced in their several cities, as the principal 
patriots, orators and ]>hilosoph^s of the age. 
These he made the constant companions of his tra- 
vels, that he might not lose the opportunity, even 
on the road, of profiting by their advice and expe- 
rience ; and, from such a voyage, it is no wonder 
that he brought back every accomplishment which 
could improve and adorn a man of sense. 

Pompey returned about this time victorious from 
Africa, where he had greatly enlarged the bounds 

upon his bed, and maintnined with great eloquence, that 
nothing was really good, but wliat was honest • and being 
all the while ine.\quihite torture, lie often c»^iod out, O pain, 
thou shalt never gain thy point ; for 1 m^ as vexatious as 
thou wilt, I will never own thi^e to be evil, ^'his was 
the perfectiim of Stoical heroism, to defy sense and nature 
to the lust : while another poor Stoic, Dionysius, a seliolar 
of Zeno, the founder of the sect, wiion by tlie torture of the 
stone, he was forcM*d to confess, that Nvliat his master had 
taught him was fulso, and that he felt pain to be an evil, 
is treated by all their writers, as a poltroon and base 
deserter. Which shows, that all their boasted firmness 
was owing rather to a false notion of honour andrtqnitation, 
than to any real principle, or conviction of reason. — Nat. 
Deor. ii, 24 ; He Finib. v. 31. 
f Plutar. Life of Cic. g Brut. 438. 
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of the empire^ by the conquest and addition of 
many new countries to the Roman dominion. He 
was received with great maif^s of respect by the 
dictator Sylla, who went out to meet him at the 
head of the nobility, and saluted him by the title 
of Magnus, or the Great, which from that autho< 
rity was Sb^er af|er given to him by all people* 

I But his demand of a triumph disgusted both Sylla 

i and the senate, who thought it too ambitious in 

; one who had passed through none of the public 

odices, nor was of age to be a senator, to aspire to 
an honour which (jiad never been granted, except 
to consuls or prtetors: but Pompey, insisting on 
his demand, extorted Sylla's consent, and was the 
first whose triumphal car is said to have been 
drawn by elephants, and the only one of the eques- 
^ trian order who had ever triumphed ; which gave 
an unusual joy to the people, to see a man of their 
own body obtain so signal an honour ; and much 
more, to see him descend again from it to his old 
rank and private condition among the knights**. 

Wl\fle Pompey, by his exploits in war, had ac- 
quired the surname of the Great, J. C«sar, about 
six years younger, was giving proofs likewise of his 
military genins, and serving as a volunteer at the 
siege of Mitylene ; a splendid and flourishing city 
of Lesbos, which had assisted Mithridates in the 
late war, and perfidiously delivered up to him M. 
Aquilius, a person of consular dignity, who had 
been sent ambassador to that king, and aften the 
defeat of the Roman army had taken refuge in 
Mitylene, as in a place of the greatestr security. 
Mithridates is said to have treated him with the 
last indignity ; carrying him about in triumph, 
mounted upon an ass, and forcing him to proclaim 
everywhere aloud, that he was Aquilius, who had 
been the chief cause of the war. But tlie town 
now paid dear for that treachery, being taken by 
storm, and almost demolished by Q, Thermus ; 
though Pompey restored it aftetw'ards to its former 
beauty and liberty, at the request of his favourite 
freedman, Theophanes. In this siege Caesar ob- 
tained the honour of a civic crown; which, though 
made only of oaken leaves, was esteemed the most 
reputable badge of martial virtue ; and never be- 
stowed, but for saving the life of a citizen, and 
Killing at the same time an enemy *, 

Sylla died while Cicero was at Athens, after 
he had laid down his dictatorship and restored 
liberty to the republic, and, with an uncommon 
greatness of mind, lived many months as a private 
senator and with perfect security in that city 
where he had exercised the most bloodv tyranny : 
but nothing was thought to be greater in his cha- 
racter, than th at during the three years, in which 

*» Bellum in Africa maxiniutn oonfeeit, victoretn cxerci- 
turn dejiortavit. Quid varo tam inauditum, quuni cquftcro 
^monum trlumphare ? Lc^re Man. 21,] Africa vero J 
tota subac^Magnlquo nomine. Hi)olio iiide ciipto, oquos J 
Homimuji, id quod anteanomo, cumi triumphuli invec- i 
tus Mt. p lin. Hist Nat. vii. 26.] Xtornac priinum juiicti c 
elephantca subiere currum Pompeii Magni Africano trl- [ 
umpho. [lb. vlii. 2; Plutar, in Pomp.] 

1 Quid Mitylena? ? qiiai certe vestrae, Quirliae, belli lege T 
et vJotorift Jure facte sunt : urbs ct natiira ct situ, et de^ s 
^'iptioneffidificionim et pulebritudinc, imprimis nobilis. d 
[He Leg. Agrar, il. 16>] A Thenno in cxpugnatlone Mi- v 
tylenanim corona civlca donatus eat. [Suot. J. Ca**. 2,1 v 
Ilinc civicat ooronse, militum virtutls insigne olaristtijnufn. fi 
[Plln. Hist. Nat. xvi. 4 ; Veil. Pat. il. 1« ; Appiaa. BeU. si 
Mithrid. p. 184 ; Val. Max. ix. 13.] 


f the Marians were masters of Italy, he neither dis- 
5 sembled hi#reso1ution of pursuing them by arms, 
3 nor neglected the waft which he had upon his 
5 hands ; but thought it his duty, first t6 chastise a 
8 foreign et^fimy, before he took his revenge upon 
citizens*^. His family was noble and patrician, 
I. which yet, through the indolency of his ancestors, 
a had made no figure in the republic for many getie- 
n rations, and was almost sunk into ^obscurity, till 
c he j^odiiced it again into light, by aspiring to the 

0 honours of the state. He was a lover and patron 
t of polite letters,, having been caremlly instituted 
ti himself in all the learning of Greece and Rome ; 
e but from a peculiar gaiety of temper, aitd fondness 
a for the company of mimics and players, was 
- drawn, when young, into a life of luxury aqd plea- 
B sure ; so that when he was sent qusestor to Marius 
r in the Jugurthine war, Marihs complained, that 

1 in so rough and desperate a service, chance had 
I given him so soft and delicate a qusestor. But 

whether roused by the example, or stung by the 
■ reproach, of his general, he behaved himself in that 
t charge with the greatest vigour ifnd courage, suf- 
5 fering no man to outdo him in any part of military 
5 duty or labour, making himself equal and familiar 
^ even to the lowest of the soldiers, and obliging 
i them all by his good offices and his money ; so 
that he soon acquired the favour of the army, with 
the character of a brave and skilful commander ; 
and lived to drive Marius himself, banished and 
proscribed, into that very province where he had 
been contemned by him at first as his quajstor'. 
He had a wonderful faculty of concealing bis 
nassions and purposes, and was so different from 
himself in different circumstances, that be seemed 
rs it were to be two men in one: no irffui was 
e\er more mild and moderate before vfetory ; none 
more bloody and cruel after it"*. In war he prac- 
tised the same art, that be had seen .so successful 
to Marius, of raising a^kind of enthn>sia8m and 
contempt of danger in his army, by the forgery of 
auspices and divine admonitions : for which end 
he caftied always about witXi him a little statue 
of Apollo taken from the temple of Delphi; and 
whenever he had resolved to give battle, used 
to embrace it in fight of the soldiers, and beg 
the speedy confirmation -of its promises to 
him". F rom an unin terrupted course of success 

** Vfx quidquam in Syll® oiwjrlbus clariue duxerlm 
quam quod, cum per triennium Cinnanic Mariauicquc 
purtes Italium obsiderent, ncqiie illaturum so boUucn ola 
dissimulavit, nec quod erat in nianibus omislt ; cxistima- 
vitque ante frangendum hostein, quam iilciscendum 
I civom.— Veil. Pat. ii.24. 

* 0«itis Patricia: nobilis fuit ; lamilia prope Jam ex- 
stincta niojorum ignavia : literls -JOnecIs atque Latinis 
Jiixta atque dootissiinc crudltus.-^Sallust. Hell, Jug. 

Usque ad quastur® su® oomitia, vitam Hbidine, vino, 
ludicr® artls ainore fnqufnatam pcrduxlt. Quapropter C. 
Marium consulem molesto tulisse traditur, quod sibi, as- 
porrimum in Africa bellum gerenti. tam dcilioatus quirotor 
wrte obvenlssot, Ac. [Val. Max. vi. 9 ; Sallust, Bell. Jug. 

« Ad slmulanda uogotia altitude ingenii incredlbilis, 
[Sallust. Boll. Jugurth. 95,] qu® tam dlvorsa, tamque inter 
se oontraria, si quia apud onimum suum expendere volit 
duos in uno homlne Syllas fuisso orodiderft. [Val. Max! 

Vi. 9.] Adeo enim Sylla fuit disshnilis bell ator ao victor! 
ut dum vincit justiaslmo lenior; post victoriam audito 
tuerit crudelion— ut in eodem homine duplicls ao diversfs- 
simi animi oonspiceretur exempUim. — Veil. Pat. il. 25 . 

** Quotles pradium comuiittere destinabat! parvuin 
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and prosperity be assumed the surname, unknown 
before to the Romans, of Felix or th^ fortunate ; 
and would have been fortunate indeed, says 
Velleius, if Jiis life had enoed with liis victories 
Pliny calls it a wicked title, drawn from the blood 
and oppression of his country ; for ^hich^osterity 
would thlhk him more unfortunate, even than 
those whom he had put to deaths. He had one 
felicity, however, peculiar to himself, of being the 
only man in history, in whom the odium of fiie 
most barbarous cruelties was extinguished by the 
glory of his great acts. Cicero, though he had a 
good opinion of his cause, yet detested the inhu- 
manity of ys victory, and never speaks of him 
with respect, nor of his governmarit but as a 
proper tyranny ; calling him a master of three 
most pestilent vices, luxury, avarice, cruelty 
He was the first of Jiis family, whose dead body 
was burnt : for having ordered Mariuses remains 
to be taken out of his grave, and thrown into the 
river Anio, he was apprehensive of the same insult 
upon his own, if left to the usual way of buriaU.# 
A little before his death, he made his own epitaph, 
the sum of which was, that no man had ever gone 
beyond him, in doing good to his friends, or hurt 
to his enemies*’. 

As soon as Sylla was dead, the old dissensions, 
that had been smothered awhile by the terror of 
his power, burst out again into a flame between 
the two factions, supported severally by the two 
consuls, Q. Catulus and M. Lepidus, who yere 
wholly opposite to each other in party and politics. 
Lepidus resolved at all adventures to rescind the 
acts of Sylla, and ree.all the (exiled Marians ; and 
began openly to solicit the peoi)!e to support him 
in that jj^solution ; but his attempt, though plau- 
sible, was factious and unseasonable, tending to 
overturn the present settlement of the republic, 
which, after its late wounds and loss of civil blood, 
wanted nothing so much as rest and quiet to re- 
cover a tolerable degree •f strength, Catulus^s 
father, the ablest statesman of his time, and the 
chief assertor of the aristocratical interest, had 
been condemned to die oy Marius : the son, tnere- 
fore, who inherited his virtues, as well as principles, 
and was confirmed in them by a resentment of 
that injury, vigorously oppofctf and effectually 

Apollinifi Btgnum Dcipliis sublatum, in conspectii militum 
cornplexus, orabat, uti promissa muturaret.— Val. Max. i. 

2 ; De Div. i. 

« Quod quidem iisurpasset justiHsimc, si oundem et vin- 
cendi <!t Vivendi flnom habuisset. — Veil. Pat, ii. 27. 

IJniis hoininum ad hoc ajvl Felicis sibi cognomen as- 
seniit — civill nempe sanguine, ac patriae oppiiguatioue 
adoptatus, &o. — Pliii. Hist. Nat. vii. 43. 

4 Qui trium pestiferorum vitioruin, luxiirien, ayarltiae, 
crudclitatis, magister fuit. — De Fin. ill. 22; Pe Offic. ii. 8. 

»* Quod baud scio an timens suo c?orpori, primus e 
patrleiis Oomeliis igne voluit cremari. — D© Leg. il. 22 ; 
Val. Max. ix. 2. 

• Plutarch, in SylL 

The following votive inscription was found in Italy, in 
the your 1723, near Cicero's Ari>inum, between Atina and 
Bora, wliich had been dedicated probably by Sylla, about 
the time of his assuming tho surname of Felix ^ soon after 
his flrst success and defeat of tho chiefs, who were In arms 
against him at home 
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disappointed all the designs of. his colleague ; who, 
finding himself unable to gain his end without 
recurring to arms, retired to his government of 
Gaul, with intent to raise a force sufficient to sub- 
due all opposition ; where the fame of his levies 
and military preparations gave such umbrage to 
the senate, that they soon abrogated his Q^mmand. 
Upon this he came forward into Italy at the head 
of a great army, and having possessed himself of 
Etruria without opposition, marched in a hostile 
manner towards the city, to the demand of a 
second consulship. He had with him several of 
the chief magistrates, and the ^ood wishes t)f all 
the tribunes, and hoped by the authority of the 
Marian cause, which was always favoured by the 
populace, to advance himself into Sylla’s place, and 
usurp the sovereign power of Rome. Catulus in 
the mean time, upon the expiration of his office, 
was invested with proconsular authority, and 
charged with the defence of the government ; and 
Pompey also, by a decree of the senate, was 
joined with him in the same commission ; who, 
having united their forces before Lepidus a>uld 
reach the city, came to an engagement with him 
near the Milvian bridge, within a mue or two from 
the walls, where they totally routed and dispersed 
his whole army. But Cisalpine Gaul being still 
in the possessll>n of his lieutenant, M. Brutus, 
the father of him who afterwards killed Caesar, 
Pompey marched forward to reduce that province : 
where*Brntns, after sustaining a siege in Modena, 
surrendered himself into his hands ; but being 
conducted, as he desired, by a guard of horse to a 
certain village upon the Po, he w^as there killed by 
Porapey's orders. I’liis act was censured as cruel 
and unjust, and Pompey generally blamed for 
killing ar^ian of the first quality, who had sur- 
rendered himself voluntarily and on the condition 
of his life : but he acted probably by the advice of 
Catulus, in laying hqld of the pretext of Brutus’s 
treason, to destroy a man who, from his rank and 
authority, might have been a dangerous head to 
the Marian party, and capable of disturbing that 
aristocracy which Sylla had established, and which 
the senate and all the better sort were very desirous 
to maintain. Lepidus escaped into Sardinia, 
where lie died soon after of grief t^see his hopes 
and fortunes so miserably blasted : and thus ended 
the civil war of Lepidus, as the Roman writers call 
it, which, though but short-lived, was thought 
considerable enough by Sallust to be made the 
subject of a distinct history, of which several frag- 
ments are still remaining ^ 

As Cicero was returning from his travels to- 
wards Rome, full of hopes and aspiring' thoughts, 
his ambition was checked, as Plutarch tells us, by 
the Delphic oracle ; for, upon consulting Apollo 
by what means he might arrive at the height of 
glory, he was answered, by making his own genius, 
and not the opinion of the people, the guide of his 
life ; upon which he carried himself after liis re- 
turn with great caution, and was vei7 shy of pre- 

* M. Lepido, Q. Catulo consulibiis, civile bellum pasne 
citiu.s'Oppressum ost quam inoiporet — ^fax illius inotus ab 
ipso Sylice rogo exarsit. Cupidus namque renmi norarum 
jfer IniKdentiam Lepidus, acta tanti yiri resoindereparabat, 
neo Immerito, si tamen posset sine magnaclado relpublics, 
«Scc. — Flor. iii. 27; Plutar. in Pomp.; Appian*. i. 416; 
Sallust. Fragment, liist. 1. 1 ; Val. Max. vL 2 ; Pigh. 
Annal. A. U. 670. 
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tending to public honours. But though the ryle 
be very good, yet Cicero was certainly too wise, 
and had spent too much of Lis tiine with j>hiloso- 
phers, to fetch it from an oracle which, according 
to his own account, had been in the utmost con- 
tempt for many ages, and was considered by all 
men of '^^^nse as a mere imj)ostiire But if he 
really went to Delphi, of which we have not the least 
hint in any of his writings, we must impute it to 
the same motive tliat thav\s so many travellers at 
this day to the Mtdy Hovise of Loretto ; the curio- 
sity of seeing a place so cclebratc4 through the 
worlcf for its sarurtity and riches. After his re- 
turn, however, he was so far from observing that 
caution which PI march speaks of, that he freely 
and forwardly resumed his former employment 
of pleading ; and after one year more spent at 
the bur, obtained in the next the dignity of 
Qusestor. 

Among the causes winch he pleaded before his 
quicstorship was that of the famous comedian 
Roscius, whom a singular merit in his art had re- 
commended to the familiarity and friendship of the 
greatest men ia Rome The cause was this : One 
Fannius. had made over to Roscius a young slave, 
to be formed hy him to the stage, on condition Oi 
a partnership in the profits, which the slave should 
acquire by acting. The slave was aUerwards killed, 
and Roscius prosecuted the murderer for damages, 
and obtJiined, by a eomposition, a little farm worth 
about eight hundred pounds, for his particular 
Share. Fannius also sued separately, and was sup- 
posed to have gained as much ; but pretending to 
have recovered nothing, sued Roscius for the moiety 
of what he had rccx’ived. One cannot but observe 
from Cicero’s pleading the wonderful esteem and 
reputation in which Roscius then fiovnished, of 
whom he draws a very amiable picture. — lias 
Roscius then, says he, defrauded his jiartner? Can 
fluch a stain stick upon suchji man ? who, 1 speak 
it with confidence, has more integrity than skill, 
more veracity than experience : wliom the people 
of Rome know to be a better man than he is an 
actor ; and while he makes the first figure on the 
stage for his art, is worthy of the senate for his 
virtue?^. In another place he says of him, that he 
was such an'\irtist,*as to seem the only one tit to 
come upon the stage ; yet such a man, as to seem 
the only one unfit to come upon it at all ' : and that 
Lis action was so pi riVct and admirable, that when 
a man excelled in any other profession, it was 
grown into a proverb to call hipi a Roscius His 
daily pay for acting is said to have been about thirty 
pounds sterling.^ Pliny computes his yearly profit 

« Pyrrhi temporibuH jam Apollo versus facerc desiorat — 
cur isto modo jam uraeulaiion eduntiir, non modo nostra 
cetute, sed jam diu, ut modo nihil possit esse contempt! us 
Quontodo autein istuvln evanuit? an postquani homines 
minus crcduli esse ea permit ? — l)e l)iv. ii, 6(i, fi7. 

* vulgi tantum favorem, verum ctiam principum 
fumlwaritates amplcxuH est. — Val. Mux. viii. 7. 

7 (lucm popuhis Uomanus mcliorcm virum, qiiam bis- 
trionem esse arbitratur ; qui ita dignissimus est seena, 
propter artiflcium ; ut dignissimus sit cmia?, propter abs- 
tinontiam. — ^I’ro Q. Rose. 6. 

* Pro 4uin6t. 25. 

ft Ut in quo quisqiie artiflcio cxcellcrct, is in suo genere 
Roscius diceretur. — Do Orat. i. 28. 

V Ut mercedem diurnam de publico millo donarios solus 
aoceperit.— Maerob. feiatum. ii. 10. 


at four thousand pounds ^ ; but Cicer6 seems to rate 
it at five thousand. He was generous, benevolent, 
and a contemner of^-money ; and after he had 
raised an ample fortune from the stage, gave his 
pains to the public for many years without any 
pay : wh&ce Cicero urges it as incredible, that he, 
who in ten years past might honestly have gained 
fifty thousand pounds, which he refused, should be 
tempted to commit a fraud for thu paltry sum of 
foiv hundred **. 

At the time of Cicero's return from Greece, there 
reigned in the forum two orators ofnoble birth and 
great authority,, Cotta and Ilortensi us, whose glory 
infiaraed him with an emulation of dieir virtues. 
Cotta’s way cfT speaking was calm and easy, flowing 
with great elegance and propriety of diction ; Hor- 
tensius’s, sprightly, elevated, and warming both 
by his words and action ; who being the nearer to 
him in age, about eight years older, and excelling 
in his own taste and manner, was considered hy 
him more particularly as his pattern, or competitor 
rather, in glory ®. The business of pleading, though 
a profession of all others the most laborious, yet 
was not mercenary, nor undertaken for any pay; 
for it was illegal to take money, or to accept even 
a present for it : but the richest, the greatest, and 
the noblest of Rome freely offered their talents to 
the serv’ice of their citizens, as the common guar- 
dians and protectors of the innocent and distressed L 
This was a constitution as old as Romulus, who 
assifgned the patronage of the peoph? to the patri- 
cians or senators, without fee or reward : but in 
succeeding ages, when, through the avarice of the 
nobles, it was become a custom for all clients to 
make annual presents to their jjatrons, by which 
the body of the citizens w’as made triht\*^^ary as it 
w'ere to the senate, Cincius, a tribune, pul>- 
lished a law, prohibiting all senators to take money 
or gifts on any account, and esj)eciaUy for pleading 
causes. In the contest about this law, Cicero 
mentions a smart reply made by the tribune to C, 
Cento, one of the orators who opposed it; for w*h(Mi 
Cen^o asked him with son^ scorn, What is it, my 
little Cincius, that you are making all this slir 
about? Cincius replied, That you, Cains, may pay 
for what you use*?. We must i»ot imagine, however, 
that this generoSi^ of the great was wholly disin- 
terested, or without any expectation of fruit ; for it 
brought the noblest which a liberal mind could re- 

c H.8. qiiingentu annua Tneritasso prcxlatur. — Plin. HisL. 

, Nat. vii. 3. 

^ Doeem bin amiiH proximis IT.S. soxagics boncstissinif:} 
consequi jiotuit : noluit. — Pro Roscio, 8. 

c Duo turn oxcelJebant oratoree, qui me Imitandi cu- 
piditate ineitarent, Uotta ct Hortensiiifl, &c. — Brut. 440. 

^ Dlserti igitur liominiB, et facile labomntis, quodque iii 
patriiH est morib\is, mnltorum oausas ct non gravatc et 
; gratuito defendentis, benefioia et patrocinia late patent. — 
De Offic. ii. 10. 

e Quid legem CInciam do donis ct muneribus, nisi quia 
vectigalis jamet stlpcndiaWa piebs eim S<*natui oieperat ? 
[Liv. xxxiv. 4.j Consurgunt Patre# legomquo Cinciaiii 
flagitant, qua cavetur antiquitus, ne quis ob cnusniu 
orundam pecuniam dtknunive aceipiat. [Tacit. Aniial. xi. 
5,] M. OInoius, quo die legem de doniset nuirieribus tulit, 
cum C. Cento prodiisBet, et satis contumeliose. Quid fcTs 
CJneiolc? quiesiHset ; Ut oroas, inquit. Cal, si uti velis. 
— Cic. de Orat. ii. 71. 

This Cincian law was made in the year of Rome 540 ; 
and recommended to the people, as Cicero tells us, by Q. 
Fabius Maximus, in the extremity of his age. De Sencct. 
4 .— Vid. Pigb. Axmal. tom. ii. p. 210. 
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ceive^ the fruit of praise and honour from the public 
voice of their country ; it was the pro^r instrument 
of their ambition, and the^ure means of advancing 
them to tjie first dignities of the state ; they gave 
their labours to the people, and the people repaid 
them with the liononrs and preferment#which they 
had the power to bestow : this was a vdse and 
happy constitution, where, by a necessary connexion 
between virtge and honour, they served mutually to 
produce and perpetuate each other ; where the re- 
ward of honours excited merit, and merit never 
failed to procure honours ; the only policy which 
can make a nation great and prosperous. 

Thus t]^. three orators just mdhtioned, according 
to the custom and constitution Rome, were all 
severally employed this summer in sueing for the 
difierent offices, to which their different age and 
rank gave them a jjight to pretend ; Cotta for the 
consulship, Hortensius the aedileship, Cicero the 
qusestorship ; in which they all succeeded : and 
Cicero especially had the honour to be chosen the 
first of all his comiietitors by the unanimous suf- 
frage of the tribes ; and in the first year in whicm 
he was capable of it by law, the thirty -first of his age.** 

The quaestors were the general receivers or trea- 
surers of the republic ; whose number had been 
gradually enlarged with the bounds and revenues of 
the empire from two to twenty, as it now stood 
from the last regulation of Sylla. They were sent 
annually into the several provinces, one with every 
proconsul or governor, to whom they were the next 
in authority, and had the proper equipage of ma- 
gistrates, the lictors carrying the fasces before 
them ; which was not, however, allowed to them at 
Rome. Besides the care of the revenues, it was 
their business also to provide corn and all sorts of 
grainffor tJie use of the armies abroad and the 
public (jonsumption at home. 

This was the first step in the legal ascent and 
gradation of public honours, which gave an imme- 
diate right to the senate, «and after the expiration of 
the office, an actual admission into it during life ; 
and though, strictly speaking, none were held to be 
complete senators, ^ill they were enrolleif at the 
next lustrum in the list of the censors ; yet that was 
only a matter of form, and what could not be de- 
nied to them, unless for the ^trge and notoriety of 
some crime, for which every other senator was 
equally liable to be degraded. These quaestors, 
therefore, chosen annually by the people, were the 
regular and ordinary supply of the vacancies of the 
senate, which consisted at this time of about five 
hundred : by whicli excellent institution the way to 
the highest order of the state was laid open to the 
virtue and industry of every private citizen ; and the 
dignity of this sovereign council maintained by a 
succession of members, whose distinguished merit 
had first recommended them to the notice and fa- 
vour of their country*. 

^ Me cum quttstorem in primis — cunctis sufiFTagiis po- 
pulus Bemanus faciebat. — PI b. 1 ; Brut. 440. 

* QuBBtura, primus gradus honoris [in Vorr. Act. i. 4.] 
Populum Romanum, cujus honoribuB in amplisBimo con- 
cilio, et in altissimo gradu dlgnitatiH, atque in hao omnium 
terrarum aroe ooUooati sumufl. [Post. red. ad Sen. 1.] Ita 
magistratus anuuoB creaverunt, ut concilium senatus 
relpubltoB proponerent sempltemum ; dellgerentur 
autem in id concilium ab univerao populo, aditusque in 
Ilium summum ordiuem omnium clvium industrls ao 
virtuti patoret.— Pro Sext. 6fi. 


The consuls of this year were Cn. Octavius and 
C. Scribonius Curio ; the first was Cicero’s par- 
ticular friend^ a peraon of singular humanity and 
benevolence, but cruelly afflicted with the gout, 
whom Cicero therefore urges as an example against 
the Epicureans, to show^ that a life supported by 
innocence could not be made miserable by pain*^. 
The second was a professed orator, oi^leader at 
the bar, where he sustained some credit, without 
any other accomplishment of art or nature, than a 
certain purity and splendour of language, derived 
from the institution of a father who was esteemed 
for his eloquence : his action was vehemenkt, with 
so absurd a manner of waving bis body from one 
side to the other, as to give occasion to a jest upon 
him, that he had learnt to speak in a boat. They 
were both of them, however, good magistrates ; such 
as the present state of the republic require^ firm 
to the interests of the senate, and the late estab- 
lishment made by Sylla, which the tribunes were 
labouring by all their arts to overthrow. These 
consuls, therefore, were called before the people by 
Sicinius, a bold and factious tribune, to declare 
their opinion about the revocation of Sylla’s acts, 
and the restoration of the tribunidlan power, which ” 
was now the only question that engaged the zeal 
and attention of the city : Curio spoke much 
against it wit;^ his usual vehemence and agitation 
of body ; while Octavius sat by, crippled vrith the 
gout, and wrapt up in plasters and ointments: 
when Curio had done, the tribune, a man of a 
humorous wit, told Octavius, that he could never 
make amends to his colleague for the service of that 
day ; for if he had not taken such pains to beat 
away the flies, they would certainly have devoured 
hiih\ But while Sicinius was pursuing his sediti- 
ous pfactices, and using all endeavours to excite 
the ped{)le to some violence against the senate, he 
was killed by the management of Curio, in a tumult 
of his own raising 

We have no account of the precise time of 
Cicero’s marriage ; which was celebrated most pro- 
bably in the end of the preceding year, immediately 
after his return to Rome, when he was about 

This account of the manner of filling up the senate is 
confirmed by many other pafisages of Cicero's works; for 
example ; when Cicero was elected sMile, the next su- 
perior magistrate to the quaestor, and before his entrance 
into that office, ho took a jommey Into Sicily to collect 
evidence against Vorres; in the account of which voyage 
he says, that he went at his own charges, though a senator, 
into that province, where he had before been quBstor. 
[In Verr. i. 6.] Again ; when the government of Cilicia 
was allotted to him, he begged of young CuHo, as he did of 
all his friends in the senate, not to suffer it to be pro- 
longed to him beyond the year. In bis absence, Curio, 
who before had been only quaestor, was elected tribune ; 
upon which Cicero, in a congratulatory letter to him on 
that promotion, taking occasion to renew his former re- 
quest, says, that ho asked it of him before, as of a seuatcHr> 
of the noblest birth, and a youth of the greatest interest ; 
but now of a tribune of the people, who had the power to 
grant him what he asked.— Ep. Fam. il, 7. ^ 

k De Finib. ii. 28. 

1 Curio copia nonnulla vorborum, nuUo alio bono, tenuit * 
oratorum locum. [Brut. 3S0 ; it 823.] Motus erat is, quern 
C. Julius in perpetuum notavit, cum ex eo, in utramqiie 
partem toto corpore vaoUlante, quseeivit, quis loqneretur 
e lintre— Nunquam, inquit, Ootavi, cdllegB too gratiam 
referee : qui nisi ee suo more jaotaviaset, hodic te isUo 

I musoB comedissent.— Ibid. 324. 

I » Vide Sallust. Fxagm. Hist. 1. 3. Orat. Maori; Pigh, 
Ann, 077. 
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thirty years old : it cannot be placed later, because 
his daughter was married the year before his 
consulship, at the age only of thirteen ; though we 
suppose her to be bom this year on the hfth of 
August, which is mentioned to be her birthday". 
Nor is there any thing certain delivered of the 
family and condition of his wife Terentia ; yet from 
her name, der great fortune, and her sister Fabia’s 
being one of the vestal virgins®, we may conclude 
that she was nobly descended. This year, there- 
fore, was particularly fortunate to him, as it brought 
an increase not only of issue, but of dignity into 
•his family, by raising it from the equestrian to the 
senatorian rank ; and by this early taste of poi)ular 
favour, gave him a sure presage of his future ad- 
vancement to the superior honours of the republic. 


SECTION 11. 

^ — 

The provinces of the qusestors being distributed 
to them always by lot, the island of Sicily happened 
to fall to Cicero’s share". This was the first 
country which, after the reduction of Italy, became ' 
a prey to the ^lower of Rome**, and was then 
thought considerable enough to be divided into 
j two provinces of Lilybeum and Syra<;u8e ; the 

j former of which was allotted to Cicero : for though 

! they were both united at this tiiiie under one 

j prsBtor or supreme governor, S. Peducseus, yet 

I they continued still to have each of them a dis- 

tinct quaestor®. He received this oflSce not as a 
1 gift, but a trust ; and considered it, he says, as a 
public theatre, in which the eyes of the world 
were turned upon him ; and that he might act his 
part with the greater credit, resolved to devote his 
whole attention to it ; and to deny himself every 
I pleasure, every gratification of his appetites, even 
the most innocent and natural, which could 
; obstruct the laudable discharge of it**. ^ 

Sicily was usually called the granary of the 
republic® ; and the quaestor’s chief employment in 
it was to supply corn and provisions for the use of 
the city : but there happening to be a peculiar 
scarcity this year at Rome, it made the people very 
clamorous, and gave the tribunes an oj)portunity of 
inflaming them the more easily, by charging it to 
the loss of the fhbunician power, and their being 
left a prey by that means to the oppressions of the 
greats It was necessary therefore to the public 
uiet, to send out large and speedy supplies from 
icily, by which the island was like to be drained ; 
BO that Cicero had a difficult task to furnish what 
was sufficient for the demands of the city, without 
being grievous at the same time to the poor natives : 

"^onisBextil.— Ad Att. iv. 1. 

*> Ascon. Orat. in Tog. Cand. 

* Me quacstorem Siclliensifi exoepit anntis, — 440. 
Prima omnium, id quod oraamentum imperii ost, 
provincia est appellata. — In Vcrr. iii. 1. 

c Quiiratores utriusquo provincial, qul isto praetore 
fiierunt.>*>Ib. 4. 

4 Ita quaestor sum foetus, ut inihi honorem ilium non 
• solum datum, sed etiam creditum, ut me quacsturamque 
meam quasi in aliquo terrarum orbis thoatro versari 
existimarem; ut omnia semper, quae jucunda videntur 
esse, non nv>do hisextraordinariis cupiditatibus, sed etiam 
ipsinaturffi ac necessitatl denegarem.— In Verr. v. 14. 

e Ille M. Cato sapiens, ccllam penariam reipublicae,. 
nutrioem plebis Romanie, Siciliam nominavlt.— lb. ii. 2. 

< Vid. Orat. Cottse in fragment. SaUuat. 


yet he managed the matter with so much prudence i 
and address, lhat he made very great exportations, I 
without any ourthen u^n the province ; showing i 
great courtesy all the wnile to the dealers, justice ! 
to the merchants, generosity to the iimabitants, | 
humanity to the allies ; and in short, doing all | 
manner of good offices to everybody; by which I 
he gained the love and admiration of all the Sicili- 
ans, who decreed greater honours tc^him at his 
departure, than they had ever decreed before to 
any if their chief governors During his resi- 
dence in the country, several youngs Romans of 
quality, who served in the army, having committed 
some peat disorder and offocice agaiq^t martial 
discipline, ran a^^ay to Rome for fear of punishment ; 
where being seixed by the magistrates, they were 
sent back to be tried before the prwtor in Sicily : 
but Cicero undertook their defence, and pleaded l 
for them so w^ell, that he got them all acquitted** ; 
and by that means obliged many considerable 
families of the city. 

. In the hours of leisure from his provincial affairs, | 
he employed himself very diligently, as he used to I 
do at Rome, in his rhetorical studies ; agreeably to 
the rule which he constantly inculcates, never to 
let one day pass without some exercise of that 
kind : so that on his return from Sicily his orato- 
rical talents were, according to his own judgment, 
in their full perfection and maturity*. The coun- 
try itself, famous of old for its school of eloquence, 
might afford a particular invitation to the revival - 
of tholie studies : for the Sicilians, as he tells us, 
being a sharp and litigious people, and after the 
expulsion of their tyrants, having many contro- 
versies among themselves about property, which 
required much pleading, were the first who invented 
rules and taught an art of speaking, of ii^hichT>)rax 
and Tysias were the first professors : an artw^hich, ' 
above all others, owes its birth to liberty, and can 
never flourish but in a free air**. 

Before he left Sicily he m#de the tour of the island, ; 
to see every thing in it that was curious, and 
especially the city of Syracuse, which had always j 
made the principal figure in Sft history. Here his 
first request to the magistrates, who were showing 
him the curiosities of the place, was to let him see 
the tomb of Archixdc^s, whose name had done so 
much honour to it ; but to his surprise he perceived 
that they knew nothing at all of the matter, and 
even denied that there was any such tomb remain^ i 
ing ; yet as he was assured of it beyond all doubt by | 
the concurrent testimony of writers, and remem- 
bered the verses inscribed, and that there was a | 
sphere with a cylinder engraved on some part of j 
it, he ^ould not be dissuaded from the pains of 
sea rching it out. When they had carried him 

fs Fniinenti in sumnta caritato maximum numcrum 
miseram; negotiatoxibus oomfs, mercatoribus Justus, mu- 
niciplbuB liberalis, soolis abstinens, omnibus eram visut 
in onini officio diligontisslmus : excogitati quidam erant a 
8iculis honorcB in me inauditi. — Flano. 26, 

*» Plutarch's Life of Oic. 

i Jam vidobatur illud in me, qiitcquld esset, esse por- 
fectum, et habere maturitatom quondam suam. — ^Brut. 440. 

k Cum Bublatis in Sloiiia tyrannis roS private longo 
intervallo Judiciis repeterentur, turn primum, quttd esset 
acuta ilia gens et controversa natura, artem et prsKiepta 
Hiculos Coracem et Tysiam oonsoripsisse. [Brut. 76.] Heo 
unares in omni libero populo, maximeque In paoatis, 
tranquillisque oivitatlbus semper floruit, semperque do- 
minuta est.— De Orat. 1. 8. 
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' therefore to the gate, where the greatest number of 
their old sepulchres stood, he obsen^d, in a spot 
overgrown with shrubs anAriars, a small column, 
whose hea(f just appeared above the bushes, with 
the figure of a sphere and cylinder upoft it ; this, 
lie presently told the company, was the thing that 
they were looking for ; and sending in some men 
to clear the ^ound of the brambles and rubbish, 
he found the inscription also which he expected, 
though the latter part of all the verses was eftaced. 
’’rims, says he^one of the noblest cities of Greece, 
and once likewise the most Tearned, had known 
nothing of monument of its mbst deserving and 
ingenious citizen, if it had not bee||i discovered to 
them by a native of Arpinurn At the expiration 
of his year he took leave of the Sicilians by a kind 
and aflectionatc speech, assuring them of his pro- 
tection in all tlieirVlfairs at Rome; in which he 
was as good as his word, and continued ev<‘.r after 
their constant patron, to the great benefit, and 
advantage of the [irovince. ^ 

He came away extremely pleased with the success 
of his administration ; and flattering himself that all 
Rome was celebrating his praises, and that the peo- 
ple would readily grant him everything that he de- 
sired ; in which imagination he landed at PuteoH, a 
considerable port adjoining to Haiie, the chief seat 
of pleasure in Italy, wliere there w’as a perpetual 
resort of all the. rich and the great, as w'ell for the 
delights of its situation, as the use of its bath| and 
hot w'aters. Rut here, as he himself pleasantly tells 
the story, he was not a little mortified by the first 
friend whom he met, who asked him, how^ long he 
had left Rome, and what new^s there ? When he 
answert*d, that he came from the provinces, “ From 
Africa, F^uppyse,” says another; and, upon his reply- 
ing w’ith some indignation, No, I come from Sicily,” 
a third w^ho stood by, and had a mind to be thought 
wiser, said presently, ‘^How I did you not know that 
Cicero was (jincstor of Sy^icuse?” Upon which, 
perceiving it in vain to be angry, he fell into the 
humour of the place, and made himself one of the 
comjiany who came to^he waters. This mollifica- 
tion gave some little check to his ambition , or taught 
him rather how to apjily it more successfiilly ; and did 
him more good, lie says, than H }9e had received all 
the compliments that he exjjected ; for it made him 
I reflect, that the people of Rome had dull ears, but 
I cpiick eyes ; and that it was his business to keep him- 
j self always in their sight ; nor to be so solicitous 
how to make them hear of him, as to make them 
see him : so that from this moment he resolved to 
stick close to the forum, and to live perpetually in 
tlie view of the city ; nor to sufler either his porter 
j or his sleep to hinder any man's access to him'". 

I At his return to Rome, he found the consul, L. 

I Lucullus, employing all his power to repel the at- 
j tempts of a turWleut tribune, L. Quinctius, who 
had a manner of speaking peculiarly adapted to 
inflame the multitude, and was perpetually exerting 
it, to persuade them to reverse Sylla’s acts". These 
acts were odious to all who affected popularity, 
especially to the tribunes, who could not brook, with 
any patience, the diminution of their ancient power ; 
yet all prudent men were desirous to support them, 
as the best foundation of a lasting peace and firm 

1 Tu8C. Quiest. V. 8. m Pro Plancio, 26. 

" Homo cum summa potestato prsditus, turn ad in- 
flammondos anlmos multltudinis aocommodatus. — Pro 
Cluoiit. 29 ; Plutarob. in Lucull. 


settlement of the republic. The tribune Sicinius i 
made the first attac^upon them soon after Sylla's j 
death, but lost his lif(ftn the quarrel ; which, instead 
of quenching, added iiiel to the flame ; so that C. 
Cotta, one of the next conBuis» a man of moderate 
principles and obnoxious to neither paijj, made it 
his business to mitigate these heats, by mediating | 
between the senate and the tribunes, and remitting a 
part of the restraint that Sylla had laid upon them, 
so for as to restore them to a capainty of holding 
the superior magistracies. But a partial restitution 
could not satisfy them ; they were as ciumorous , 
still as ever, and thought it a treachery to be quiet, | 
till they had recovered their whole rights : for which | 
purpose, Quinctius was now imitating his predeces- 
sor Sicinius, and exciting the populace to do them- 
selves justice against their oppressors, nor suffer 
their power and liberties to be extorted from them 
by the nobles. But the vigour of Lucullus pre- 
vented him from gaining any farther advantage, or 
making any impression this year to the disturbance 
qf the public peace". 

C. Vorres, of whom we shall hgve occasion to 
say more hereafter, was now also prsetor of the 
city, or the supreme administrator of justice ; whose 
decrees wu^rc not restrained to the strict letter of the 
law, but formed usually upon the principles of com- 
mon equity ; which, wliile it gives a greater liberty 
of doing what is riglit, gives a greater latitude 
withdl of doing wrong ; and the power was never 
in worse hands, or more corruptly administered, 
than by Verres : for there was not a man in Italy, 
gays Cicero, who had a law-suit at Rome, but knew, 
that. the rights and properties of the Roman people 
were determined by the will and pleasure of his 
whore 

There w'as a very e)^traordinary commission 
granted this year to M. Autonius, the father of the 
triumvir ; thft inspection and command of all the 
coasts of the Mediterranean ; a boundless power, 
as Cicero calls it**, which gave him an opportunity 
of plundering the provinces, and committing all 
kinds of outrage on the allies. He invaded Crete 
without any declaration of war, on purpose to en- 
slave it ; and with such an assurance of victory, that 
he carried more fetters with him th<n arms^ But 
he met with the fate that he deserved : for the 
(h etans totally routed him in a naval engagement, 
and returned triumjihant into their ports» with the 
bodies of their enemies hanging on their tnasts. 
Antonius died soon after this disgrace, infamous 
in his character, nor in any respect a better man, 
says Asconius, than his son*. But MeteUus made 

» NiBi forte C. Cutta, ex factione media consul, aliter 
quaiii metu jura queedam iriliuuis plebiti restituit; ot 
quuuquani L. Sicinius primus depotestuto tribuuicia loqui 
ausus, muwitantibus vobis clrcumventiis cnit.— Lucullus 
KupcrioreannoquantisanixniHicritiuL. Quinctium, vidia- 
tis. — Vide Sallust. Hist. Fragment, 1. 3. Orat. Maori Li- 
cinii ; Flut. in Lucull. ^ 

p Ut nemo tarn rusticanus homo, Romam ex ullo muni- 
cipio vadimonii causa vencrit, quin sciret jura omnia i 
prietoris urban! nutu atque arbitrio Chelidonis merctri- 
cula? gubornari. — ^In Verr, v, 13. 

M M. Antonii infinitum illud impcriuni.-t^Ib. ii. 3. 

' JPrimus invasit insulain M. Antonius, , cum ingenti 
quidem yictoriie spe atque fiducia, adeo ut pllires catenas 
in navibiiB, quam arma {Hirtarct. — Flpr, liL 7. 

• Anton ium, cum multa contra sociorum salutem, multa 
contra utilitateni provincliu'um ct faceret ot cogitaret, in 
mediia ejus ix\}uriis et cupiditatibus mors oppressit. — In 
Verr. iii. 111, 

C a 
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the Cretans pay dear for their triumph, by the entire 
conquest of their country ; in which war, as Floras 
says, if the truth must be tolll, the Romans were 
the aggressors; and though they charged the Cretans 
with favouring Mithridates, yet their real motive 
was the desire of conquering so noble an island^. 

Mithridates also had now renewed the war against 
Rome ; encouraged to it by the diversion which 
Sertorius was giving at the same time in Spain to 
their best troops and ablest generals, Metellus and 
Pompey : so that liucullus, who on the expiration 
of hisusonsulship had the province of Asia allotted 
to him, obtained with it, of course, the command of 
this war. But while their arms were thus em- 
ployed in the different extremities of the empire, 
an ugly disturbance broke out at home, which, 
though contemptible enough in its origin, began in 
a short time to spread terror and consternation 
through all Italy. It took its rise from a few gla- 
diators, scarce above thirty at the first, who broke 
out of their school at Ca}ma, and having seized a 
quantity of arms, and drawn a number of slavey 
after them, posted themselves on Mount Vesuvius ; 
here they were ^iresently surrounded by the praetor 
Clodius Glaber, with a good body of regular troops : 
but forcing their way through them with sword in 
hand, they assaulted and took his cemp, and made 
themselves masters of all Campania. From this 
success their numbers presently increased to the size 
of a just army of forty thousand fighting men with 
which they made head against the Roman legions, 
and sustained a vigorous war for three years, in the 
' very bowels of Italy ; where they defeated several 
I commanders of consular and prtetorian rank ; and, 

! puffed up with their victories, began to talk of 
I attacking Rome. But M. Crassus the pjietor, to 
I whom the war was committed, having gathered 
j about him all the forces which were near home, 
chastised their insolence, and drove them before him 
to the extremity of Rhegium; where, for want of 
vessels to make their escape, the greatest part was 
destroyed, and among them, their general Sparta- 
cus, fighting bravely to the last at the head of hi.s 
desperate troops This was called the servile war, 
for which Crassus had the honour of an ovation ; 
it being thonging beneath th<*. dignity of the republic 
to grant a full triumph for the conquest of slaves : 
but to bring it as near as possible to a triumph, 
Crassus procured a special decree of the senate to 
authorise him to wear the laurel crown, which was 
the proper ornament of the triumph, as myrtle was 
of the ovation’^. 

The Sertorian war happened to be finished also, 
fortunately near the same time. The author of it, 
Sertorius, was bred under C. Marius, with whom 
he had served in all his wars, with a singular repu- 
tation, not only of martial virtue, but of justice 
and clemency : for though he was firm to the Ma- 
rian party, he always disliked and opposed their 
cruelt{f, and advised a more temperate use of their 
power. After the death of Cinna, he fell into Sylla’s 
hands, along with the consul Seipio, when the 
army abandoned them : Sylla dismissed him with 
life, on the account, perhaps, of his known mode- 

t Cretfoum bcllum, si vera volumus noscere, nos fcoimus 
sola vincendi nobiletn insttlam cuplditate.— Flor.iii.7. 

u Vide Flor. iii. 20. 

X Pint, in Cross. — Crosse, quid est, quod oonfeoto form!- 
I dolosissimo bello, coronam illam lauream tibi tantopero 
I deoemi volueris ? — In Pison. 24. 


ration ; yet toking him to be an utter enemy to his 
cause, he sdon after proscribed arkd drove him to 
the necessity of seeking" his safety in foreign coun- 
tries. After several attempts on Afrida and the 
coasts of the Mediterranean, he found a settlement i 
in Spain, whither all who fled from Sylla’s cruelty, | 
resorted to him, of whom he formed a senate, which I 
gave laws to the whole province. Here, by his great 
credit and address, he raised a force sufficient to | 
sustain a war of eight years against the whole jiower | ^ 
of the republic ; and to make it' a question, whether 
Rome or Spain should possess the em])ire of the 
world. Q. Metellus, an old experienced commander, ! 
was sent agains,£ him singly at first, but Ivas so often j 
baffled and circumvented by his superior vigour and \ 
dexterity, that the people of Rome were forced to | 
send their favourite Pompey to his assistance, with 
the best troops of the eriqiire. Sertorius main- , 
tained his ground against them both ; and after 
many engagements, in which he generally came off | 
equal, often superior, was basely murdered at a pri- ' 
vate feast, by the treachery of Perperna ; who, being 
the next to him in command, was envious of his 
glory, and wanted to usurp his power. Perperna 
was of noble birth, and hud been prtetor of Rome, j 
where he took up arms with the consul Lepidus, to 
reverse the acts of Sylla, and recall the proscribed 
Marians, and after their defeat carried off the best 
part of their troops to the support of Sertorius ! 
but instead of gaining what he expected from Ser-^ 
toriu^'s death, he ruined the cause, of which he had 
made himself the chief, and put an end to a war | 
that was wholly supported by the rej)utaticm of tlje 
general ; for the revolted provinces presently sub- 
mitted ; and the army having no confidence in their | 
new leader, was easily broken and dispcriJ^id, ^ and j 
Perperna himself taken prisoner. * i 

Pompey is celebrated uu this occasion for an i 
act of great prudence and generosity : for when j 
Perperna, in hopes of ^saving his life, offered to j 
make some important discoveries, and to put into < 
his hands all Sertorius’s papers, in which were j 
several letters from the principal senators of Rome, | 
pressing him to bring his army into Italy for the 
sake of overturning the present government, he ' 
ordered the papofSQto be burnt without reading , 
them, and Perperna to he killed without seeing 
him*. He knew, that the best way of healing the 
discontents of the city, where faction was perpe- 
tually at work to disturb the public quiet, was, to 
ease people of those fears which a consciousness of 

y Bylla et consulom, ut preedixiiiiuH, cxarmatutiique 
Bertorium, proh qiianti mox belli fnceiu ! ct niultOB alios 
diuiisit iiiccdumcH. — Veil. Pat. ii. 25 29. 

Jam AfricMO, jam lialcaribus iiisulis fortunani expcrtiis, 
missusquo in oceanum — toudom Hlsponiam amiavit— 
Batis tan to hosti uno imperatore reslstoro resRomananon 
potuit: additus Metello Cn. Pompeius. Hi oopiaa viri 
diu. ct ancipiti semper aeio attrivere : nec tamen prliis 
bcllo, quam suorum scelore, et insidiis, extinctus est. 
—Flor. ill. 22. 

Ilia in tan turn Sertorlum armlscxtulit, iit per quinquen- 
nium dijudicari non potuerit, Hispanis, Romanisvo in 
ariiits plus essot roborls, et uter populus alteri iiariturus 
foret.— Veil. Pat. ii. 90- 

A M. Perpema et allls conjiiratis convlvJo interfoctus 
est, octavo ducatus siil anno ; tnagnus dux, et ad versus 
duos imporstorcs, Pompciiim et Metellnm, sepe pur, 
frequentius victor. — Epit. Li v. fXi. Vide etlam Plutarch, in 
Sertorio et Pomp. ; Appian. p. 418. 

* Plutarch, in Pomp. ; Appian. 423. 
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guilt would suggest, rather than push them to the 
necessity of seeking tiieir security fro^jj a change of 
affairs, and the overthrow of the state As he 
returned ijito Italy at the head of his victorious 
army, he happened to fall in hxckily with the re- 
mains of those fugitives who, after ^ tHe destruc- 
tion of Spartacus, had escaped from Crassus, and 
were making their way in a body towards the Alps, 
whom be intercepted and entirely cut off to the 
number of live thousand ; and in a letter ujjpn it 
to the senate, said, that Crassus indeed had defeat- 
ed the gladiators, but that he had plucked up the 
I war by the roots*’. Cicero, likewise, from a par- 
I ticular dit^ike to Crassus, affeefed in his public 
speeches to give Pompey the hoi»ur of finishing 
this war, declaring, that the very fame of his coming 
had broken the force of it, and his presence extin- 
guished it*'. , IP 

For this victory in Spain, Pompey obtained a 
second triumph, while he was still only a private 
citizen, and of the ecpiestrian rank : but the next 
day he took possession of the consulship, to whic^i 
he had been elected in his absence; ; and, as if he 
had been bom to command, made his first entry 
into the senate in the proper post to preside in it. 
He w^as not yet full thirty-six years old, but the 
s<*nat(;, by a decree, dispensed with the incapacity 
of his age and absence ; and cpialified him to hold the 
highest magistracy, before he was capable by law of 
j)retending even to the lowest ; and, by his authority, 
M. Oassus was elected also for his colleagu^**. 

Crassus^s father and elder brother lost their lives 
in tb(‘ massacres of Marius and Cinna ; but he 
himself escaped into Spain, and lay there concealed 
till Sylbi’s return to Italy, whither he presently 
resort|fl to him, in hopes to revenge the ruin of 
his fortunes* and family on the opposite faction. 
As he was attached to Sylla's cause both hy interest 
and incHnatic»n, so he was much consiilered in it ; 
and being extremely greedy and rapacious, made 
use of all his credit to elfrich himself by tiie plun- 
der of the enemy, and the purchase of confiscated 
estates, wdiich Cice^jj) calls liis harvest these 
methods he raised an immense wealth, com» uted 
at many millions, gathered from the spoils and 
calamities of his (rountry. He used to say, that 

I no man could be reckoned riffh? who was not able 

i to maintain an army tmt of his own rents And 

; if the accounts of antiquity be true, the number 

! of his slaves was scarce inferior to that of a full 
! army ; which, instead «jf being a burthen j made 


® In tanto civiiininumero, magna miiUitiido cst eoruin, 
qai ]>ropter metuiii poMia; pcccatoruiii suorum conscii. 
novoH motus converbionesque reipuUlica* quecrunt. — Pro 
Sext. 4G. 

Plut. in Pomp. 

c Quod belluin cxpcctatione Pompeii attenuatum atqiio 
imminutum ©at; adventu sublatum et sopultum. [l*ro 
i Log. Manil. 11.]— Qui etiam servitia virtute victoriaquo 
i domiiiHaet. — Pro Sext. 31. 

j Pornpeius lioc quoque triumjiho, adhiic Kques Ro- 

I manus, ant© diem quam conBulatuin iniret, curru urbom 
invectus Cbt.— Veil. Pat. ii. 30. 

Quid tarn •ingulore. quam ut ex S. C. leglbus aolutuH, 
consul ante iieret, quam ullum alium magistratum per 
leges oaporo llculsBet? Quid turn incredibile, quam ut 
iterum EquesHomaniis S. C. triumphal ct ? — Pro Leg, Man. 
21 ; Vido Plutarch, in Pomp. 

e Illam Syllani temporla messem. — Parad. vi. 2. 

Multi ex te audierunt, cum diceres, neminem esso divf- 
tem, nisi qui exorcitum alei*e posset suis fructibus.— lb. 1. 


one part of his revenue ; being all trained to some 
useful art or profession, which enabled them not 
only to support themselves, but to bring a share of 
profit to their master. Among the other trades in 
his family, he is said to have had above five hun- 
dred masons and architects constantly employed in 
building or repairing the houses of the fity^ He 
had contracted an early envy ta Pom fey, for his 
superior credit both with Sylla and the people ; 
which wai^still aggravated by Pompey 's late attempt 
to rob him of the hononr of ending the sci-vile war : 
but finding himself wholly unequal to his rival in 
military fame, he applied himself to the«arts of 
peace and eloquence, in which he obtained the 
character of a good speaker ; and by his easy and 
familiar address, and a readiness to assist all who 
wanted either his protection or his money, acquired 
a great authority in all the public affairs ; so that 
Pompey was glad to embrace and oblige him, by 
taking him for his partner in the consulship. 

Five years were now almost elapsed, since; Cicero's 
election to the qusestorship ; which was the proper 
^interval prescribed by law, before he could hold 
the next office; of tribune or aedile ; and it W'as 
necessary to ];ass through one of^these in his way 
to the superior dignities : he chose, therefore, to 
drop the tribunate, as being stripped of it.s ancient 
power by thedate ordinance of Sylla, and began to 
make interest for the a;dileship, while Hortensius 
at the same time was sueing for the consulship. 
Heliad employed all this interval in a close attend- 
ance oil the forum, and a perpetual course of 
pleading ff, whiirh greatly advanced his interest in 
the city ; esjiecially when it was obscn’^cd that he 
strmtly complic;d with the law, by refusing not only 
to take fees, but to a(;(;e})t even any presents, in 
which generality of patrons were leas scrupu- 
lous**. Yet all hi.s orations within this period are 
lost ; of which number were those for M. Tullius 
and L. Vift'enus, mentioned by Quintillian and 
Prisciaii, as extant*in their time. 

Some writers tell us, that he improv<;d and per- 
fected his action hy the instructions of Roscius and 
JBlsopus ; the two most accomplished actors in 
that, or perhaps in any other age, life one in comedy^ 
the other in tragedy*. He had a great esteem in- 
deed for them both, and admir^ the uncommon 
perfection of their art : but though he conde- ^ 
scended to treat them as friends, he would have* 
disdained to use them as masters. He had formed 
himself upon a nobler plan, drawn bis rules of 
action from nature and philosophy, and bis prac- 
tice from the most perfect speakers then living in 
the world ; and declares the theatre to be an im- 
proper school for the institution of an orator* as 
teaching gestures too minute and unmanly, and 
labouring more about the expression of words, than 
of things**; na y, he laughs sometimes at Horten - 

I Plutarch, in Crass. 

s Cum igitur cssom in plurimis causis, et in prinelpibus 
patronis quinquennium fere versatus. — Brut. p*440. 

Plutarch, in Ciccr. 1 Ibid. 

^ Quis noget opus esse orator! in hoc oratorio motu, 
statiiqiic lloscil gestiim ? — tamcn nemo Buaserit Btudlosifii 
dicendi adolescentibuB in geatu dlscondo bistrionum more 
elaboraro. — ^De Orat. i. 5f) ; Vide Tubc. Uisp. iv. 25. 

OmncB butem Iiob motus subsequ! debet gestus ; non hie, 
verba cxpriniens, scenicus, Bed universam rem et Ben- 
tentlam : non demonstration©, sedslgnificationo dcclarans. 
laterum infiectione hao forti ao virili, non ab seena 
histrionibuB.— lb. iii. 
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sius forau action too foppish and theatrical ^ who 
used to be rallied on tliat very account by the 
other pleaders with the title of the player ; so that, 
in the cause of P. Sylla, Torqiiatus, a free speaker 
on the other side, called him, by way of ridicule, 
Dionysia, an actress of those times, in great request 
for her dancing**. Yet llortensius himself was so 
far from bwrowir^ his manner from the stage, that 
the stage borrowed from him ; and the two cele- 
brated actors just mentioned, Roscius audr^sopus, 
are said to have attended all the trials in which he 
pleaded, in order to perfect the action of the 
theatre by that of the forum ; which seems indeed 
to be tTie more natural method of the two, that 
they who act in feigned life should take their 
pattern from the true ; not those who represent 
the true, copy from that which is feigned”. We 
are told, however, by others, what does not seem 
wholly improbable, that Cicero used to divert him- 
self sometimes with Roscius, and make it an ex- 
ercise, or trial of skill between them, which could 
express the same passion the most vai;iously, the 
one by words, the other by gestures*^. ^ 

As he bad now devoted himself to a life of 
business and ambition, so he omitted none of the 
usual arts of recommending himself to popular 
favour, and facilitating his advancement to the 
superior honours. He thought it ^bsurd, that 
when every little artificer knew the name and 
use of all his tools, a statesman should neglect 
the knowledge of men, who were the proper •in- 
struments with wdiich he was to work : he made 
it his business therefore to learn the name, the 
placet and the condition of every eminent citizen ; 
what estate, what friends, what neighbours he 
had ; and could readily point out their several 
houses, as he travelled through Italyp. , This 
knowledge, which is useful in all popular govern- 
ments, was peculiarly necessary at Rome ; where 
the people, having much to give, expected to be 
much courted ; and where their high spirits and 
privileges placed them as much above the rank 
of all other citizens, as the grandeur of the re- 
public exceeded that of all other states ; so that 
every man, wh® aspired to any public dignity, 
kept a slave or two in his family, whose sole busi- 
ness it was to the names and know the per- 
sons of every citizen at sight, so as to be able to 
whisper them to his master, as he passed through 
the streets, that he might be ready to salute them 
all familiarly, and shake hands with them, as his 
particular acquaintance 

t Putamus — Patronum tuuin cerviculam jactaturuin. 
— >ln Verr, iii. lf>. 

*" L. Tor<iiiatnH, subagrcBti homo inffctiio et infentlvo — 
non jam histrionem ilium diwrot, sed ge.sticulariani, 
l>i(mysiamqiie cum iiotissima* saltatriculae nomino appcl- 
larct. — Aul. Gcll, i. /i. 

n ticniis hoc totiim oratoros, qui Mint veritatis ipBius 
actorcH, rcliquerunt ; imitatorcs autem voritatiH, histi-i' 
ones, i>ccupavcrunt. — At Bine duhio in oinni re vincit Imi- 
tationcm ncrltan. — l>e Orat. iii. 5fi. 

® Satis conatat, contendere cum cum ipso histrionc ho- 
litiim, utinim illc BjejiiuH candem sententiam variis gcB- 
tibus officerot, an ips«i per cloquentia* oopiam scriiuuie 
diverflo pronunciarct. — Macrob. Saturn, ii. 10. 

P Plutarch, in Cio. *1 Vide l)c J'etitione Oonsulat. xi. 
Mercermir sorvum, qui dictet tiomtna: la;viim 
Qui fodiat latuel et coRat trail* peudera dextram 
Porrigere. Hie multum in Fabia valet, illc Velina : 
Cuilibct hie fasces dabit, &c.~11or. Kpist. 1. (}. 


Plutarch says, that the use of these nomenclators 
was contrary to the Jaws ; and that Cato for that 
reason, in sifting for the public offices, would not 
<»nploy any of them, bufPtook all that trquble upon 
himself*". But that notion is fully confuted by 
Cicero, wh#, in his oration for Murena, rallies the 
absurd rigour of Cato's stoical principles, and their 
inconsistency with common life, from the very cir- 
cumstance of his having a nomencla^r — “ What 
do you mean," says he, by keeping a nomencla- 
tor?* The thing itself is a mere cheat ; fur if it be 
your dut^' to call the citizens by their names, it is 
a shame for your slave to know them better than 

yourself. WhjTdo you not speak to t]|em before 

he has wliisper|‘d you ? Or, after he has whis- 
pered, why do you salute them, as if you knew 
them yourself? Or, when you have gained your 
idection, wW dii you grow careless about saluting 
them at allr All this, if examined by the rules of 
social life, is right ; hut if by the precepts of your 
philosophy, very wicked*.'’ As for Cicero himself, 
whatever pains he is said to have taken in this 
vfay, it appears from several passages in his letters, 
that he constantly ha<l a uomeuciator at his elbow 
on all public occasions ^ 

He was now' in his thirty-seventh year, the proper 
age for holding the sedileship, which was the first 
puidic preferment that was properly called a magis- 
tracy, the quiestorship being an office only or place 
of trust, without any jurisdiction in the city, as the 
sediles had". These a;dilcs, as well as all the infe- 
rior ofticers, were chosen by the people voting in 
their tribes ; a manner of electing of all the insist 
free and popular; in which Cicero was declared 
icdile, as he was before elected qufiestor by the 
utiHuimous sufTrage of all the tribes, and jire^^ably 
to all his competitors**. • 

There were origiuall^liut two ajdilcs, chosen 
from the body of the people on pretence of easing 
the tribunes of a share of their trouble, whose chief 
duty, from which the iiaiut! itself was derived, was 
to take care of the edifices of the city, and to inspect 
the markets, wreights, and measures, and regulate 
the sho^s and games, which were publicly exhibited 
on the festivals of thc^r gods'*'. The senate after- 
wards, taking an opportunity when the people were 
in good humour, pretaliLed to have two more created 
from their order and of superior rank^ called curuJe 
mdiles, from the arm-chair of ivory in which they 
sat* : but the tribunes presently repented of their 
concession, and forced the senate to consent, that 
these new aediles should be chosen indifferently from 

r Plutarch, in Cato. 

» Fro Murena, 

t Ut nemo niilHus ordinis homo nomenclatori notua 
fucrit, qui inihi obviani non venerit. — Ad Att. iv. 1. 

u This will explain what Cicoro says above of Ponipoy’s 
entering upon the consulship, at an age, when lie was in- 
capable even of the lowest magistnu^y. — Hut though 
strictly S]>eaking, the sedileship was the ilrst which was 
c'sillcd a msigistrucy ; yet tJicero himself, and all the old 
writers, give the same title also to the tribunate and 
qiiarstorship. 

^ Me cum quastorvm in primis, a>di]em prioreni — cuiictis 
siiffnigiis popiilus Kornanus fueiobat.— In Pisun. 1 . 

^ Dionys. Hal. vi. 411. 

* dabit, cripietquo cunile 

Cui volet importunusebur.—- H or. 12p. i. 0. 

Klgiia qiioquo in sella nosifiem formuU ciiruli, 

Kt totura Numidae Bculptile dentis opus. 

Gvid. de Pont, iv, 9 
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the patrician or plebeian familiesy. But whatever 
difference there might he at first ||;>etween the 
curule and plebeian sedi^s^ their province and 
authority aeem in later times to be the same, with- 
out any distinction but what was nominal ; and the 
two who were chosen the first, were profably called 
the curule eediles, as we find Cicero to be now 
styled. This magistracy gave a precedence in 
the senate, er a priority of voting and speaking, 
next after the consuls and ])r8etors ; and wa^ the 
first that qualified a man to have a picture or statue 
of himself, arfW consequently ennobled his family* : 
for it was from the number o)^ tliese statues of 
ancestors,«who had borne curule offices, that the 
families of Rome were esteemed tile more or less 
noble. • 

After Cicero’s election to the a:;dileship, but 
before his entrance into the office, }i& undertook 
the famed prosecution of C. Verres, the late prietor 
of Sicily, charged with many flagrant a<'.ts of injus- 
tice, rapine, and cruelty, during his triennial govern- 
ment of that island. And since this was one of tli# 
memorable transactions of his life, and for which 
he is greatly celebrated by antiquity, it will be neces- 
sary to give a distinct and particular relation of it. 

The public administration was at this time, in 
every braiKdi of it, most infamously corrupt : the 
great, exhausted by their luxury and vices, made 
no other use of their governments, than to enrich 
tliemselves by the spoils of the foreign provinces : 
their business was to extort money abroad, that 
they might purchase offices at home, and to plun- 
der the allies, in order to corrupt the citizens. 
7’he oppressed in the meanwhile found it in vain 
to seek relief at Rome, where there was none who 
cared either to impeach or to condemn a noble 
criminal ; the decision of aU trials being in the hands 
I of men of the same condition, who were usually 
i involved in the same crimes, and openly jurosti- 
! tuted their judgment on these occasions for favour 
I or a bribe. This had rttised a general discontent 
through the empire, with a particular disgust to 
i that change made by^ylla, of transferring tfe right 
of judicature from the equestriau to the senatoriau 
order, which the people were now impatient to get 
; reversed : the prosecution therefore of Verres wa.s 
both seasonable and populaf, it was likely to 
! give some check to the oppressions of the nobi- 
lity, as well as comfort and relief to the distressed 
' subjects. 

i All the cities of Sicily concurred in the impeach- 
; ment, excepting Syracuse and Messana ; for these 
tw^o being the most considerable of the province, 
Verres had taken care to keep up a fair correspon- 
dence with them. Syracuse was the place of his 
residence, and Messana tlie repository of his plun- 
I der, whence he exported it all to Italy : and though 
1 he would treat even these on certain occasions very 
arbitrarily, yet in some flagrant instances of his 
I rapine, that he might ease himself of a part of the 
envy, he used to oblige them with a share of the 
spoil" : so that partly by fear, and partly by favour, 

y Liv. vl. ad lin. 

* Antiqiiiorcm in sonatu sententim dicenda? locum— jus 
iniaRinis a4 mcmoriuiu, posteritutemque prodendum. — In 
Verr. v. 14. 

Krgo, inquiet aliquis, donavit populo Syraousanoistuni 
[ hereditatem, <kc.— •InVerr. if. lU. 

j Messana tuorum adjutrix scclerum, libidinum testis, 
prasdarum ac f urti^rum roooptrlx,&c. — In V err. ill. 8. it. 11 . 


he held them generally at his devotion ; and at the 
expiration of his government, procured ample t<9sti- 
monials from them l^th in praise of his administra- 
tion. AU the other towns were zealous and active 
in the prosecution, and, by a common petition to 
Cicero, implored him to undertake the management 
of it ; to which he consented, out of rqgprd to the 
relation which he had borne to iliem as quaestor, 
and his promise made at parting, of his protection 
in all their affairs. Verres, on the other hand, was 
supported by the most powerful families of Rome, 
the Scipios and the MetelU, and defended by Her- 
tensius, who was the reigning orator at the bar, and 
usually styled the king of the forum ^ ; yet the diffi- 
culty of the cause, instead of discouraging, did but 
animate Cicero the more, by the greater glory of 
the victory. 

He had no sooner agreed to undertake it, than 
an unexpected rival started up, one Q. Csecilius, a 
Sicilian by birth, who had been quaestor to Verres; 
and, by a pretence of personal injuries received from 
him, and a particular knowledge of his crimes, 
claimed a preference to Cicero in the task of accusing 
him, or at least to bear a joint ^arc in it. But 
this pretended enemy was in reality a secret friend, 
employed by Verres himself to get the cause into 
his hands in order to betray it : his pretensions, 
however, wer® to be previously deeided by a kind 
of process called divination, on account of its being 
wholly conjectural, in which the judges, w^ithout 
the lielp of witnesses, were to divine, as it were, 
what was fit to be done ; but in the first hearing 
•Cicero easily shook off tliis weak antagonist, rallying 
his character and pretensions with a great deal of 
wit and humour, and showing, ** that the proper 
patron of such a cause could not be one who offered 
himself forwardly, but who was drawn to it unwil- 
lingly from the mere sense of his duty ; one whom 
the prosecutors desired, and the criminal dreaded ; 
one qualified by his innocence, as well as experience, 
to sustain it with credit ; and whom the custom of 
their ancestors pointed out and preferred to it." 
In this speech, after opening the reasons why, con- 
trary to his former practice, and the rule which he 
had laid down to liimsclf, of dedicating his labours 
to the defence of the distressed, he now' appeared 
as an accuser, he adds : “ the proi#nces are utterly 
undone ; the allies and tributaries so miserably 
oppressed, that they have lost even the hopes of 
redress, and seek only some comfort in their ruin : 
those, who would have the trials remain in the 
hands of the senate, complain, that there are no 
men of reputatioti to undertake impeachments, no 
severity in the judges : the people of Rome, in the 
meanwhile, though labouring under many other 
grievances, yet desire nothing so ardently, as the 
ancient discipline and gravity of trials. For the 
want of trials, the tribunician power is called for 
again ; for the abuse of trials, a new order of judges 
is demanded ; for the scandalous behaviour of 
judges, the authority of the censors, hated before as 
too rigid, is now desired and grown popular. In 
this license of profligate criminals, in tlie daily com- 
plaints of the Roman people, the infamy of trials, 
the disgrace of the whole senatorian order, as I 
thought it the only remedy to these mischiefs, for 
men of abilities and integrity to undertake the cause 


^ In fom ob eloquentiam rege causariun,— Aeoon, Ar- 
gum. in Divinat. 


! 
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of tibe republic and the laws, so 1 tras induced the 
more readily, out of regard to our common safe^, 
to come to the relief of that part of the adminis- 
tration, which seemed the most to stand in need 
of it^/' 

This previous point being settled in favour of 
Cicero, a. Jiundred and ten days were granted to 
him by law for preparing the evidence ; in which 
he was obliged to make a voyage to Sicily, in order 
to examine witnesses, and collect facts to support 
the indictment. • He was aware, that all Verres’s 
art would be employed to gain time, in holies to 
tire oht the prosecutors, and allay the heat of the 
public resentment : so that for the greater dispatch 
he took along with him his cousin, L. Cicero, to 
ease him of a part of the trouble, and finished his 
progress through the island in less than half the 
time which was allowed to him^. 

In all the journeys of this kind, the prosecutor’s 
chaiges used to be publicly defrayed by the pro- 
vince, or the cities concerned in the impeachment : 
but Cicero, to show his contempt of money, and 
disinterestedness in the cause, resolved to put the 
island to no ch^ge on his account ; and in all the 
places to which ne came, took up his quarters with 
his particular friends and acquaintance in a private 
manner, and at his own expense*’. 

The Sicilians received him everywhere with all 
the honours due to his uncommon generosity, and 
the pains which he was taking in their service : 
but at Syracuse he met with some little affronts 
from the influence of the praetor Metellus, who 
employed all his power to obstruct his inquiries, • 
and discourage the people from giving him in for. 
mation. He was invited however by the magis- 
trates with great respect into their senate, where 
after he had expostulated with them a little for the 
gilt statue of Verres, which stood there before his 
face, and the testimonial which they had sent to 
Rome in his favour ; they excused themselves to 
him in their speeches, and alleged, that what they 
had been induced to do on that occasion was the 
effect of force and fear, obtained by the intrigues 
of a few, against the general inclination ; and to 
convince him of their sincerity, delivered into his 
hands the authentic accounts of many robberies 
and injuries whdish their own city had suffered from 
Verres in common with the rest of the province. 
As soon as Cicero retired, they declared his cousin 
Lucius the public guest and friend of the city, for 
having signified the same good will towards them, 
which Cicero himself had always done; 'and, by a 
second decree, revoked the public praises which 
they had before given to Verres. Here Cicero’s 
old antagonist, Ccecilius, appealed against them to 
the praetor ; which provoked the populace to such 
a degree, that Cicero could hardly restrain them 
from doing him violence: the praetor dismissed 
the senate,, and declared their act to be irregular, 
and would not suffer a copy of it to be given to 
Ciceroe whom he reproached at the same time for 
betraying the dignity of Rome, by submitting not 

c JJIvinat. 3. 

^ Ego Sioiliam totam quinquaginta dlebus sio obii.— In 
Vorr. Act. i. 2. 

e In Siciliam^ sum inquirendl causa profectua, quo in 
negotlo-<ad bospites meos, ab nccemarioR, causfit oom> 
munis defensor divert! potiiis, quam ad eos, qul a me con- 
silium petivissent. Nemini nieus adventiis labor! aut 
Buinptui, neque publicencqueprivatimfuit. — In Verr. i. 6. 


only to speak in a foreign senate, but in a foreign 
language, aati to talk Greek among Grecians ^ 

But Cicero answered Aim with such spirit and 
resolution, urging the sanction of the laws, and the 
penalty of contemning them, that the praetor was 
forced at likt to let him carry away all the vouchers 
and records which he required 

But the city of Messana continued obstinate to 
the last, and Arm to its engagements with Verres : 
so that when Cicero came thither, he received 
no compliments from the magistrates, no offer 
of refreshments or quarters ; but waV» left to shift 
for himself, and,, to be taken care of by private 
friends. An indignity, he says, whieb'^had never 
been offered beffore to a senator of Rome ; whom 
there was not a king or city upon earth, that was 
not proud to invite and accommodate with a lodg- 
ing. But he mortified them for it severely at the 
trial, and threatened to call them to an account 
before the senate, as for an affront to the whole j! 
order After be had finished his business in I 
Ricily, having reason to apprehend some danger in i 
returning home by land, not only from the robbers, i 
who infested all those roads, but from the malice 
and contrivance of Verres, he chose to come back ; 
by sea, and arrived at Rome, to the 8urj)ri8e of bis j 

adversaries, much sooner than hp was expec:ted^ i 

and full charged with most manifest proofs of i 
Verres’s guilt. 

On his return he found, what he suspected, a 
strong cabal formed to prolong the affair by all the 
arts of delay which interest or money could pro- 
cure**, with design to throw it off at least to the 
next year, when Hortensius and Metellus were to 
be consuls, and Metellus’s brother a prwtor, by 
whose united authority the prosecution migh^ easily 
be baffled : and they had already carried the matter 
so far, that there was not time enough left within 
the current year to go through the cause in the 
ordinary forms. This put Cicero upon a new pro- 
ject, of shortening the rifethod of the proceeding*, ' 
so as to bring it to an issue at any rate before the 
present prsetor M. Glabrio agd his assessors, who 

f Ait fndignum fat'inus ohbc, quod ego in nenatu Gra^ca 
verba fecisscni : qiiodquidcm apud GreocoB Graece locMitue j 
essem, id ferri nuUo«rq|>do posse. — In Von*. Iv. G6; Vide [ 
ib. 02, 63, 64. * 

Valerius Maximus says, that the Roman magistrates 
were anciently so jealous of the honour of the republic, 
that they never gave an answer to foreigners but in Latin ; 
and obliged the Greeks themselves to speak to them al- 
ways by an interpreter, not only In Rome, but in Greece 
and Asia ; in order to inculcate a reverence for the Latin 
tongue through all nations. fHb. ii. 2.] Hut this piece of 
discipline had long been laUb aside ; and the Greek lan- 
guage had obtained snob a vogue In Rome itself, that all 
the great and noble were s^lged not only to learn, but 
ambitious everywhere to speid^ it. 

X Vide in Verr. iv. 62, 63, 64,. 65. 

*> EcquseeivitaB est— Rex denique eoquis est, qui 8ona- 
torem populi Romani toeto ao domo non invitot ^ Ac.~ln 
Verr. iv. 11. 

* Non ego a Vibono Veliam parvulo naviglo inter fugiti- 
vorum prasdonum, ac tua tela venissem — omnis ilia mea 
festinatio fult bum periculo capitis.— In Verr. ii. 40 ; Vide 
Asoon. Argum. in Divinat. 

^ ReperiOi Judiocs, haec ab istls oonsilia inita et consti- 
tiita, ut quaounque opus esset rationo res fta ducerotur. ut 
apud M. Metellum prstorem causa dicerotur. — In Verr. i. 0. 

i Cicero summo consillo videtur tn Verrem vel contra- 
hero tempora dioendi maluisse, quam in eum aunum, quo 
orat Q. ilurtensius consul futurus, inoidero.— Quintil . vi. 5. 
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were like to be equal judges Instead therefore 
of spending any time in speaking, or^employing 
his eloquence, as usual, in Enforcing and aggra- 
vating the several articles of the charge, he resolved 
to do nothing more than produce his witnesses, 
and offer them to be interrogated ; wnere the 
novelty of the thing, and the notoriety of the 
guilt, which appeared at once from the very recital 
of the depositions, so confounded Hortensius, that 
he had nothing to say for his client ; who, despair- 
ing of all defence, submitted, without expecting the 
sentence, to a ^luntary exile". 

From this account it appears, tljat of the seven 
excellent orfftions, which now remain on the sub- 
ject of this trial, the first two only%rere spoken, 
the one called the Divination, the other the first 
action, which is nothing more than a general preface 
to the whole cause : Ihe other five were published 
afterwards, as tliey were prejjared and intended to 
be spoken, if Verres had made a regular defence : 
for as this was the only cause in which Cicero had 
yet been engaged, or ever designed to be engaged < 
as an accuser, so he was willing to leave these 
orations as a specimen of his abilities in that way, 
and the pattern of a just and diligent impeachment 
of a great and corrupt magistrate". 

In the first congest with Caecilius he estimates 
the damages of the Sicilians at above eight hundred 
thousand pounds)'; but this was a computation 
at large, before he was distinctly informed of the 
facts : for after he had been in Sicily, and tfeen 
what the proofs actually amounted to, he charges 
them at somewhat less than half that sum ‘i : and 
though the law in these causes gave double damages, 
yet no more seems to have been allowed in this 
than thr single sum ; which gave occasion, as 
Plutarch indicates, to a suspicion of some corrup- 
tion or connivance in Cicero, for suffering so great 
an abatcm(!nt of the fine : but if there was any 
abatement at all, it must neec^s have been made by 
t\i6 consent of all parties, 8ut of regard perhaps to 
Verres’s submission, and shortening the trouble of 
the prosecutors : for i%is certain, that so far»from 
leaving any imputation of that sort upon Cicero, 
it highly raised the reputation both of his abilities 
and integrity, as of one, whom ndther money could 
bribe, nor power terrify from prosecuting a public 
oppressor ; and the Sicilians ever after retained the 
highest sense of his services, and on all occasions 
testified the utmost zeal for his person and in- 
terests. 

From the conclusion of these orations we may 
observe, that Cicero's vigour in this cause had 
drawn upon him the envy and ill will of the no- 

Mlhl certum est non committcro, ut in hac causa 
preetor nobis ooitsUiumque mutetur.— Act. i. 18. 

n Faciam hoc— ut utar testibus statim.— Ibid.—gcd 
tantummodo citarot tostes — et cosllortcnsiointerrogandos 
daret: qua arte ita est fatigatus Hortensius, ut nihil, 
contra quod dicerot, invenirct : ipso ctiam Verres, despe- 
rate) pntmclnio, suasponte discederet in cxilium. — ^Argum. 
Asoonii in Act. L 

« In carteris orationibus defensor futurus^i.^BOOusationi8 
officium his libris, qui Verrinamm nomine nuncupontur, 
compensare decrevit ; ct— in una causa vim hi^us artis et 
eloquentiae demonstraro. — Ascon. Arguni, in Lib. ct in i 
Verr. 

P Quo nomine abs te, C. Verres, sestertium millios ex ' 
lege repeto —Divin. in Cecil. 6. 

' ^ Dicimus C. Verrem— quadringentiea sesterttum ex 
Sicilia contra leges abstulisse. — Act, i. 18. 


bility: which was so far however from moving 
him, that in open defiance of it he declares, that 
the nobles were naturqi enemies to the virtue and 
industry of ail new men ; and, as if they were of 
another race and species, could never be reconciled 
or induced to favour them, by any observance or 
good offices whatsoever ; that for his pq;rt there* 
fore, like many others before him, Hb would pursue 
his own course, and make bis way to the favour of 
the people, and the honours of the state, by his 
diligence and faithful services, without regarding 
the quarrels to which he might expose himself.— 
That if in this trial the judges did not answer the 
good opinion which he had conceived of them, he 
was resolved to prosecute, not only those who were 
actually guilty of corruption, but those too who 
were privy to it : and if any should be so audacious, 
as to attempt by power or artifice to infiuence the 
bench, and screen the criminal, he would call him 
to answer for it before the people, and show himself 
more vigorous in pursuing him, than he had been 
even in prosecuting Verres*’/' 

•But before 1 dismiss the cause of Verres, it 
will not be improper to add a shj^rt account of 
some of his principal crimes, in order to give the 
reader a clearer notion of the usual method of 
governing provinces, and explain the grounds of 
those frequent impeachments and public trials, 
which he will meet with in the sequel of this his- 
tory : for though few of their governors ever came 
up to the full measure of Verres's iniquity, yet 
the greatest part were guilty in some degree of 
every kind of oppression with which Verres him- 
self was charged. This Cicero frequently intimates 
in his pleading, and urges the necessity of con- 
demning him for the sake of the example, and to 
prevent such practices from growing too general 
to be controlled®. 

Tlic accusation was divided into four heads ; 1. 
of corruption^n judging causes ; 2. of extortion in 
collecting the tithes and revenues of the republic ; 
3. of plundering the subjects of their statues and 
wrought plate, which was his peculiar taste ; 4. of 
illegtd and tyrannical punishments. 1 shall give a 
specimen or two of each from the great number 
that Cicero has collected, which yet, as he tells us, 
was but a small extract from an infinitely greater, 
of which Verres had been actually guilty. 

There was not an estate in Sicily, of any con- 
siderable value, which had been disposed of by will 
for twenty years past, where Verres had not his 
emissaries at work to find some flaw in the title, or 
some omission in executing the conditions of the 
testator, as a ground of extorting money from the 
heir. Dio of Halesa, a man of eminent quality, 
was in quiet possession of a great inheritance, left 
to him by the will of a relation, who had enjoined 
him to erect certain statues in the square of the 
city, on the penalty of forfeiting the estate to 
the Erycinian Venus. The statues were erected 
according to the will ; yet Verres, having ^ound 

r Proiude siqui Bunt, qui in hoc reo aut potentes, aut 
audaces, aut artifices ad cornunpenduin judicium velint 
esse, ita sint parati, ut disoeptante popiilo Komano mccum 
sibi reni vidcant futuram, dec. — In Verr. v. 71. 

* Quid igitur dloet ? fccisse alios.-^unt quiedam om> 
nino in to singularia— quedam tibi cummultisoommimia. 
Ergo omittam tuos peculatus, ut ob jus dicenduni pecu- 
nias acceptas— quv forsitan alii qiioquo lecerint, dec.— lb. 
lii. 88. 
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I some lifctle pretence for cavilling, suborned an 
obscure Sicilian, one of his own informers, to sue 
for the estate in the name of Venus ; and when the 
cause was brought before him, forced Dio to com- 
pound with him for about nine thousand pounds, 
and to yield to him also a famous breed of mares, 
with all cthe valuable plate and furniture of his 
house K • 

Sopater, an eminent citizen of Haliciae, had 
been accused before the late prsetor, C. Sacerdos, 
of a capital crime, of which he W'as honourably 
acquitted : but whenVerres succeeded to the govem- 
xnenf, the prosecutors renewed their charge, and 
brought him to a second trial before their new 
praetor ; to which Sopater, trusting to his inno- 
! cence and the judgment of Sacerdos, readily sub- 
mitted without any apprehension of danger. After 
one hearing the cause was adjourned, when Timar- 
chides, the freedman and principal agent of Verres, 
came to Sopater, and admonished him as a friend, 
not to depend too much on the goodness of his 
cause and his former absolution, for that his 
adversaries had resolved to offer money to the 
praetor, who \^uld rather take it for saving, than 
destroying a criminal, and was unwilling likewise 
to reverse the judgment of his predecessor. Sopater, 
surprised at this intimation, and not knowing what 
answer to make, promised to conUder of it ; but 
declared himself unable to advance any large sum. 
Upon consulting his friends, they all advised him 
I to take the hint, and make up the matter ; so that 
in a second meeting with Timarchides, after 
' alleging his particular want of money, he com- 
pounded the affair for about seven hundred pounds, 

I which he paid down upon the spot'*. He now 
took all his trouble to be over : but after another 
hearing, the cause was still adjourned ; avdTimar- 
chides came again to let him know that his accusers 
I had offered a much larger sum than what he had 
given, and advised him, if he was wise, to consider 
! well what he had to do. But Sopater, provoked 
‘ by a proceeding so impudent, had not the patience 
even to hear Tiraarchides, but flatly told him that 
they might do wliat they pleased, for he was deter- 
I mined to give no more. All his friends were of the 
j > same mind, imagining, that whatever Verres himselt 
might intend do, he would not be able to draw 
the other judges into it, being all men of the first 
; figure in Syracuse, who had judged the same cause 
already with the late prsetor, and acquitted Sopater. 
When the third hearing came on,’ Verres ordered 
Petilius, a Roman knight, who was one of the 
bench, to go and hear a f>rivate cause, which was 
appointed for that day, and of which he was like- 
wise the judge. Petilius refused, alleging that the 
rest of his assessors would be engaged fn the 
present trial. But Verres declared, that they 
might all go with him too if they pleased, for he 
did not desire to detain them ; upon which they 
all presently withdrew, some to sit as judges, and 

•• 

^ llic est Dif>~-de quo multis primariis viris tentibus 
satisfactum est, H. 8. tindecicH numeratuin esse, ut earn 
causam, in qua ne tenuitwima qiiidem auspicio poaset ease, 
into ct^oaeente obtinerct : preetcrea gregea nobiliaHima- 
rum equarum abactos: argenti veatisque atragulsc domi 
quod fuerit esaudireptum. — In Verr. ii. 7. 

a Post ad amiooa retiilit. Qui cum ei fuiaaont auctores 
rodimende saliitis. ad Tfrnarchidem venit. Expcjaitia 
auia difftcUltatibua, hominem ad H. B. Ixxx. perduoit, 
eamquc el pccuniam numerat. — lb. ii. itd. 


some to serve their friends in the other cause. 
Minucius, (iSopater's advocate, seeing the bench 
thus cleared, took it |>r granted that Verres would 
not proceed in the trial that day, ami was going 
out of the court along with the rest ; when Verres 
called hiSi back, and ordered him to enter upon 
the defence of his client. “Defend him!*' says 
he; “before whom “Before me,’' replied 
Verres, “ if you think me worthy to try a paltry 
Gr#ck and Sicilian.*' “I do not dispute your 
worthiness,'* says Minucius, “ but wish only that 
your assessors were present, wlfb are so well 
acquainted with/he merits of the cause," “ Begin, 

I tell you," says Verres, “ for the?' cannot be 
present." “^>io more can I," replied Minucius ; 

“ for Petilius begged of me also to go, and sit 
with him upon the other trial." And when Verres 
with many threats required Iwm to stay, he abso- 
lutely refused to act, since the bench was dismissed, 
and so left the court together with all the rest of 
Sopater's friends. This somewhat discomposed 
• Verres ; but after he had been whispered several 
times by his clerk Timarchides, he commanded 
Sopater to speak what he had to say in his own 
defence. Sopater implored him by all the gods | 
not to proceed to sentence till the rest of the judges | 
could be present : but Verres called for the wit- 
nesses, and after he had heard one or two of them | 
in a summary way, without their being interrogated 
by any one, put an end to the trial, and condemned | 
the •riminal*. | 

Among the various branches of Verres‘s illegal 
gains, the sale of offices was a considerable article: 
for there was not a magistracy of any kind to be 
disposed of either by lot or a free vote, which he 
did not arbitrarily sell to the best bidd<r. The 
priesthood of Jupiter at Syracuse waS of all others 
the most honourable j the method of electing into 
it was to choose three by a general vote out of three 
several classes of the citizens, whose names were 
afterwards east into an tirn, and the first of them 
that was drawn out obtained the priesthood. 
Verres had sold it to Theoivnastus, and procured 
him to be named in the first instance among the 
three ; but as the remaining part was to be decided 
by lot, people were in great expectation to see how 
he would manage* tnat which was not so easily in 
his power. He commanded, therefore, in the first 
place, that 'Theomnastus should be declared priest, 
without casting lots ; but when the Syracusians 
remonstrated against it as contrary to their religion 
and the law, he called for the law, which ordered, 
that as many lots should be made as there were 
persons nominated, and that he whose name came 
out the first, should be the priest. He asked 
them, “ howmany were nominated they answered, 

“ three." “ And what more then," says he, is 
required by the law, than that three lots should be 
cast, and one of them drawn out?** They 
answered, “ Nothing ;** upon which he presently 
ordered three lots, with Theomnastu8*'r iiame upon 
every one of them, to be cast into the uirn, and so 
by drawing otffc any one, the election was deter- 
mined in his favour)^. 

* Turn reponte iste testes oitari Jubot. Rfcit itnus et 
alter broviter. Nihil interrogatur. Prasoo, dixisse pronim- 
oiat. Iste, properansde sella, oxiluit : hominem innocon- 
tem, a C. Bftoerdoie absolutum, indicta causa, de sententta 
8orib»,modioi, haruspicisquecimdetnnavit.— In Yerr. ii.3C. 

7 Numquid igitur oiiortet nisi tres sortes oox^iol, unam 
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The tenth of the corn of all the conquered towns 
in Sicily belonged to the Romans, as it had for- 
merly done to their own princes, and was always 
gathered in kind and sent ro Rome ; but as this 
was not sufficient for the public use, the praetors 
had an appointment also of money from ilie trea- 
sury to purchase such farther stores as were neces- 
sary for the current year. Npw the maiuier of 
collecting and ascertaining the quantity of the 
tithes WdH settled by aif old law of King Iliero, 
llic most moderate and equitable of all tlftir 
ancient tyrant%: but Verres, by a strange sort of 
edict, ordered, that the ow'ner should pay wliat- 
evcr the coUector demanded ; brft if he exacted 
inure than nis due, that he should liable to a 
fine of eight times the value*. Jly this edict he 
threw the property, as it were, of tht; island into 
thfi power of his officers, to whom he had farmed 
out the tithes ; who* in virtue of the new law, 
seized into their liands the whole crop of every 
town, and oldigcd the owners to give them whatever, 
share of it, or composition in money, they thought ^ 
fit ; and if any refused, they not only ]duiidered 
them of all their goods, but even tortured their per- 
sons, till they had for(!ed them to a compliance*'. 
By this means Verres, having gathered a sufficient 
quantity of corn from the very tithes to supply the 
full demands of Rome, put the whole money, that 
he had received from the treasury, into bis 
own pocket*^ ; and used to brag, that he had got 
enough from this single article to screen him Jj[*om 
any impeachment ; and not without reason ; since* 
one of his clerks, who had the management of this 
corn- money, was proved to have got above ten 
thousand pounds from the very fees which were 
allowed for collecting it*^. The poor husbandmen, 
in the iiftan t^ic, having no remedy, were fore.ed 
to run away from their houses, and desert the 
tillage of the ground ; so that from the registers, 
which were jmuctuaUy kejit in every town, of all 
the oceiipiers of arable l^nds in the island, it 
appeared, that during the three years’ government 
of V erres, above two thirds of the whole number 
had entirely disserted uieir farms, and left \heir 
lands uncultivated 

Ap»*onius, a man of infamous life and character, 
was the ])rincipal farmer of thettithes : who, when 
reproached with the cruelty of his exactions, made 
no scruple to own, that the chief share of the gain 
was placed to the account of the jirsetor. These 
word.s were charged upon him in the presence of 

oduei ^ Nihil. Conjici Jubot tres, in quilms omnibus 
(scriptimi oswit nomcn Tfieomnasti. Fit clamor maxinius — 
itu Jovis illud sacerdotimn amplissitimm per hanc ratio- 
. neiu Theotunasto datur. — In Vorr. ii. Til. 

* Tota llicronioa lege rejecta ot repudiata — cdictum, 
Judicen, aiidite pra^clarinii ; quantum dcennumiis odi- 
disset aratoram sibi deenma* dare oportore, ut iontum 
orator decutnano daro cogcrctur — Ate. — Ib. iii. 10. 

^ Apronius venit, omno iiistrumcntum diripiiit, fanii- 
liam abduxit, pociisabcgit — honiipem corv’pi et sii-spendi 
juHsit in oloastro, &c.— -lb, 23. 

•’ Jam vero ab isto oumcin illam ex aprarht pccimiam, 
qiiam bis oportuit civitutibus pro frumonto dari, lucrifac* 
lam videtis. — lb. 75, ffec. 

Tu ex pecuniu publioa H, S. trctleoies sgribam tiium 
pei*miiisu tuo cum abstuUsso fatcarc, roliquam tlbi uUam 
defenaionem putaa eBM? ?— lb. 80. 

AgyriiiensiB ager— ducontos qiiinqnnginta aratorcs 
hubuit primo anno prieturae tufp. Quid U'rtif> anno ? Oc- 
taginta*— 'hoc perieque in oniui agro dccumano reperiotls. 
—Ib. 51, 52. &c. 


Verres and the magistrates of Syracuse, by one 
Rubrius, who offiered a wager and trial upon the 
proof of them ; but ^erres, without showing any 
concern or emotion at it, privately took care to 
hush up the matter, and prevent the dispute from 
proceeding any farther 

The same wager was offered a second time, and 
in the same public manner, by one fecandilius, who 
I loudly demanded judges to decide it: to which 
Verres, not being able to appease the clamour of 
tlie man, was forced to consent, and named them 
presently out of his own band, Cornelius his physi- 
cian, Volusius his soothsayer, and Valerius his crier; 
to whom he usually referred, all disputes, in which 
he had any interest. Scandilius insisted to have 
them named out of the magistrates of Sicily, or that 
the matter should be referred to Rome : but Verres 
declared, that he would not trust a cause, in which 
his own reputation was at stake, to any but his own 
friends ; and when Scandilius refused to produce 
his proofs before such arbitrators, Verres condemn- 
ed him in the forfeiture of his wager, which was 
forty pounds, to Apronius ^ 

C. Heins was the principal citizen of Messana, 
where he lived very splendidly in tlie most magni- 
ficent house of the city, and used to receive all the 
Roman magistrates with great hospitality. He had 
a chapel in his iiouse, built by his ancestors, and 
furiii.shed with certain images of the gods, of ad- 
mirable simlpture and inestimable value. On one 
side srtiod a Cupid of marble, made by Praxiteles : 
on the other, a Hercules of brass, by Myron ; with 
a little altar before each god, to denote the Religion 
and sanctity of the place. There were likewise 
two other figures of brass of two young women, 
called Canephorte, with baskets on their heads, 
carrying 4;lfings proper for sacrifice after the mau- 
uer of the Athenians, the work of Polycletus. 
These statues were an ornament not only to Heius, 
but to Messada itself, being known to eveiy^body 
at Rome, and constantly visited by all strangers, to 
whom Ileius’s house was always open. The Cupid 
had been borrowed by C. Claudius, for the decora- 
tion of the forum in his sedileshij), and was care- 
fully sene back to Messana ; but Verres, while he 
was Heius's guest, would never suffer him to rest, 
tiU he had stripped his chapel of Ihn^godS'and the 
caiieplione ; and to cover fhe act from an appear- 
ance of robbery, forced Heius to enter them into 
his accounts, as if they had been sold to him for 
fifty pounds ; whereas at a jmblic auction iu Rome, 
as Cicero says, they had known one single statue of 
brass, of a moderate size, sold a little before for a 
thousand ff. Verres had seen likewise at Heius’s 

TCifruin otntiliuii, qui decumani vocabantiir, princeps 
erat Q. illc Apronius, quoin vidotis ; deoujus iuiprobitato 
Hiiigulai'i gravissiinarum logationum qticriinonias audistis. 
— Ill VoiT. ii. 9. 

Cum palam Syracusis, te niidiento, maxiino eonventu, 
P. KubriusQ. Aproniuin sptinHlonelacessivit, ni 
dictitarot, te sibi in decumiH case sociuni, &o. — ili. 

^ llic tu modicum et haruspiocm, et prH>coiiem tuum 
recuxieratores dabis? [ib. 8U.] Iste virus optimos recupo- 
ratorosdat, eundem ilium medicum Cornelitim et liariis- 
picem Yuliisianum, ©t Valorimn prcconem. — Ib. 21, it. 1 1. 

BcandilitiB iH)stularc do eonventu recuperatores. Tuiii 
isto negat so do cxiRtimatione suacuiquam, nisi suis, com* 
miHsurum — cogit Scandilium quinqno ilia miilia minimum 
dare atquc adnumerure Apronid. — lb. 60. 

B Erat apud Ileium sacrarium magna cum dignitate in 
cedibus, a iiiajoribus traditum, porantiquum ; in quo Bigtm 
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house, a suit of curious tapestry, reckoned the best 
in Si<^y, beiilg of the kind which was called Atta- 
lic, richly interwoven with g^ld ; this he resolved 
also to extort from Heius, but not till he had se- 
cured the statues. As soon therefore as he left 
Messano, he began to urge Heius, by letters, to send 
him the tai)estry to Agrigentum,for some ])articular 
service wnich he pretended ; but when he had 
once got it into his hands, he never restored it**. 
Now Messana, as it is said above, was the only city 
of Sicily that persevered to the last in the interest 
of Verves ; and at the time of the trial sent a pub- 
lic testimonial in his praise by a deputation of its 
eminent citizens, of wliich this very Heius was the ; 
chief. Yet when he came to be interrogated and 
I cross-examined by Cicero, he frankly declared, 

I that though he was obliged to perforin what the 

I authority of his city had imposed upon him, yet 

I that he had been plundered by Verres of his gods, 
which were left to him by his ancestors, and which 
he never w^ould have parted with on any conditions 
whatsoever, if it had been in his power to keep 
them ^ 

Verres had in his family two brothers of Cilicia, 
the one a painter, the other a sculptor, on whose 
judgment he chiefly relied in his choice of pictures 
and statues, and all other pieces of art. They had 
been forced to fly from their country for robbing a 
temple of Apollo, and were now employed to hunt 
out every thing that was curious and valuable in 
Sicily, whether of public or private property. 
These brothers having given Verres notice of a 
large silver ewer, belonging to Panijihilus of Lily- 
bseum, of most elegant work, made by Boethus"**, 
Verres immediately sent for it, and seized it to his 
own use ; and while Pamphilus was sitting pensive 
at home, lamenting the lo.ss of his rich )^ussel, the 
chief ornament of his sideboard, and the pride of 
his feasts, another messenger came running to him, 
with orders to bring two silver cups Also, which he 
was known to have, adorned with figures in relief, 
to be shown to the praetor. Pamphilus, for fear of 
greater mischief, took up his cups and carried them 
away himself: when he came to the palace Verres 
happened to be asleep, but the brothers were walk- 
ing in the hall, and waiting to receive him ; who, as 
soon as they stav him, asked for the cups, which he 
accordingly produced. They commended the work ; 
whilst he with a sorrowful face began to Complain, 
that if they took his cups from him, he should have 
nothing of any value left in his house. The bro- 
thers, seeing his concern, asked how much he 

puicherrima quatuor, suuiino artificio, suniina nobilitato, 
Ac. [In Verr. iv. 2.] C. Claudius, cuj us a^dilitutem mag- 
nificentie^iinam scimus fuissc, usus est hoe Cupidino tarn 
diu, dum forum diis inimortalibus, popiiloquo Rdmano 
habuit omatufn. — Ha;c omnia, qmc dixi, signa ab Hcio do 
sacrario Verres abstulit, &c. [ib. ;i.] Ita jiissisti, opinor, 
fpsum in tabulas referro. [ib. 6.] In auotione signum 
sraeiim non magnum II. H. exx millibus venire non vidi- < 
muH ? — In Verr. iv. 7- 

^ Qfffld ? ilia Attalica, iota Sicilia nominata, ab eodem 
Heio poripetasmata emere oblitus es ?— At quomodo abs- i 
tulit ? dic.—Ib. 12. 

* Qfiid enim poterat Heius responder© ?—Primo dixit, ] 
so ilium publico laudare, quod sibi ita mandatum csset : j 
doinde neque so ilia liabuinse venal la, neque ulla condi- 
tione, si utrum vellet liccret, adduci unquam potuisse ut 
venderot Ilia, dtc.— fin Voi-r. iv. 7- 
k A eolebratetl Carthaginian sculptor, who left many < 
famous works bohind him.— Vid. Flin. Hist. I^ai. xxxtii. i 
22 ; it. xxxiv. 8. j 


would give to preserve them ; in a word, they de- 
manded fortv crowns ; he offered twenty : but while 
they were (rebating, \^rres awaked and called for 
the cups, which beinf presently shown to him, the 
brothers took occasion to observe, that they did 
not answer to the account that had been given of 
them, and were but of paltry work, not fit to be 
seen among his plate ; to whose authority Verres 
readily submitted, and so Pamphilus saved his 
cups*. • 

Tn the city of Tindaris there was a celebrated 
image of Mercury, which had been i^stored to them 
from Carthage by Scipio, and was worshijij)ed by 
the people with** singular devotion, and an annual 
festival. Thijv statue Verres resolved to have, and 
commanded the chief magistrate, Sojiater, to see it 
taken down and conveyed to Messana. But the 
people were so inflamed and mutinous upon it, 
that Verres did not persist ih his demand at that 
time ; but when ho was leaving the place, renewed 
his orders to Sopater, with severe threats, to see 
^his command executed. Sopater proposed the mat- 
ter to the senate, who universally protested against 
it : in short, Verres returned to the town, and in- 
quired for the statue ; but w’as told by Sopater, 
that the senate would not suflFer it to be taken 
dowrn, and had made it capital for any one to meddle, 
with it without their orders. “ Do tell me,*’ says 
Verres, ** of your senate and your orders ; if you do 
not presently deliver the statue, you shall be 
scourged to death with rods.” Sopater with tears 
moved the affair again to the senate, and related 
the prretor's threats ; but in vain ; they broke up 
in disorder, without giving any answ’er. This w’as 
reported by Sopater to Verres, who was sitting 
in his tribunal : it was the mid.st of winter, the 
weather extremc'ly cold, and it rainei} ver\^heavily, 
when Verres ordered Sopater to be stripped, and 
carried into the market-place, and there to be tied 
upon an equestrian statue of C. Marcellus, and 
I exposed, naked as he wms, to the rain and the cold, 
and stretched in a kind of torture upon the brazen 
horse ; where he must necessarily have perished, if 
the people of the town, ouP of compassion to him, 
had not forced their senate to grant the Mercury 
to Verres "*. 

Y oung AntioclliMl, King of Syria, having been at 
Rome to claim the kingdom of Kgypt in right of 
his mother, passed through Sicily at this time on 
his return home, and came to Syracuse ; where 
Verres, who knew that he bad a great treasure with 
him, received him with a particular civility ; made 
him large presents of wine, and all refreshments 

1 Cybirata; sunt fmtres — quorum alterum fingere opinor 
o cera solitum esse, alterum esso pictorein.— Canes vena- . 
ticoB dicoroB, ita odorabantur omnia et pervestigabant. — In 
Verr. iv. i;i. 

Memini Pamphilum Lilyboetonum mihi narraro, cum 
iste ab seso hydriam Hoethi mauu faetam, pra?elaro o|>ere 
ct grand! pondcrc. per potestatem abstullsset ; se sane 
tristem et conturbatum domum revertisse, Ac. — lb. 14 . 

Turn fste: Quam mihi roligionem narras? quam pce- 
nam? quem senatum ? Vivum tononrelinquam; inoriore 
virgis, nisi signum traditur— Krat hioins summa, tem- 
IHaitas, ut ipsum Sopatrum dicere audlstis, i>erfrigida; 
imbor maximus, cum ipse imperat lictoribus, ut tHipatriiin 
— praecipitem in forum dejioiant, nudumque constituant 
— cum esset vinctus nudus in airo, in imbri, in frigoro. 
Neque tamcn finis huic injuria; crudolitatiquo flebat, 
donee populus atquo uni versa multitude, atrooltate rei 
commota, senatum clamore coegit, ut ei simulacrum 
illud Morcurii polliceretur.— lb. 38, 40. 
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for his table, and entertained him most magnifi- 
cently at supper. The kingt pleased wifii this com- 
pliment, invited Verres in hft turn to sup with him ; 
when his sideboard was dressed out in a royal man- 
ner with his richest plate, and many vesstds of solid 
gold set with precious stones ; among which there 
was a large jug for wine, made out of one entire 
gem, with a handle of gold to it. Verres greedily 
surveyed and admired every piece ; and the king 
rejoiced to see the Roman prsetor so well satisfied 
with his entertainment. The next morning, Verres 
sent to the king to borrow some of his choicest ves- 
sels, and particularly the jug, for 4he sake of show- 
ing them, at he pretended, to his (jwn workmen ; 
all which, the king having no suspicion of him, 
readily sent. But besides these vessels of domestic 
use, the king had brought with him a large candle- 
stick, or branch for Several lights, of inestimable 
value, all made of precious stones, and adorned with 
the richest jewels, which he had designed for an 
offering to Jupiter Capitolinus ; but finding the 
repairs of the capitol not finished, and no place yelf 
ready for the reception of his offering, he resolved 
to carry it hack without showing it to anybody, 
that the beauty of it might be new and the more 
surprising when it came to be first seen in that tem- 
ple. Verres, having got intelligence of this candle- 
stick, sent again to tiie king, to beg by all means 
til at he would favour him with a sight of it, promis- 
ing that he would not suffer any one else to see it. 
The king sent it presently by his servants, Vhe, 
after they had uncjovered and shown it to Verres, 
expected to carry it back with them to the kingi 
but Verres declared, that he could not sufficiently 
admire the beauty of the work, and must have more 
time tcA’on tern [) late it ; and obliged them therefore 
to go away and leave it with him. Several days 
jiassed, and the king heard nothing from Verres ; 
so that he thought jiroper to remind him, by a civil 
message, of sending bacl^ the vessels ; but Verres 
ordered the servants to call again some other time. 
In sliort, after a second message with no better suc- 
cess, the king was fofted to speak to Verres him- 
self ; upon which Verres earnestly entreated him 
to make him a present of the candlestick. The 
king affirmed it to be impossil^e^on the account of 
his vow to Jupiter, to which many nations w’ere 
witnesses. Verres then began to drop some threats, 
but finding them of no more effect than his entreat- 
ies, he commanded the king to depart instantly out 
of his jirovince : declaring, that he had received 
intelligence of certain pirates, who were coming 
from his kingdom to invade Sicily. The poor king, 
finding himself thus aliused and robbed of his trea- 
sure, went into the great square of the city, and in 
a public assembly of the people, calling upon the 
gods and men to bear testimony to the injury, 
made a solemn dedication to Jupiter of the candle- 
stick, which he had vowed and designed for the 
capitol, and which Verres had forcibly taken from 
him 

When any vessel, riclily laden, happened to 
arrive in the ports of Sicily, it was generally seized 

n liox nmxirao coiivontii Syraciisis in foro flens, no 
deos honiinesquo contestans, clamare ccepit,— condola- 
brum factum o gemruis, quod in Capitolium missurua 
easet, id sibl C. Verrem abstulisso.-ld ctai untea jam 
mente et engitatione sua oonsecratuni ossot, tamen turn so 
in illo conventu oivium Romanorum dare, doiiare, dlciire, 
conseorare Jovi Optimo Maximo, dec. — In Verr. iv. 28, 29, 


by his spies and informers, on pretence of its com- 
ing from Spain, and being filled with Sertorius's 
soldiers : and when tl^ commanders exhibited their 
bills of lading, with a sample of their goods, to 
prove themselves to be fair traders, who came from 
different quarters of the world, some producing 
Tyrian puqde, others Arabian spikes, seme jewels 
and precious stones, others Greek wines and Asia- 
tic slaves ; the very proof, by which they hoped to 
save themselves, was their certain ruin : Verres 
declared their goods to have been acquired by piracy, 
and seizing the ships with their cargoes to his own 
use, committed the whole crew to prison, thou^ the 
greatest part of them perhaps were Roman citizens. 
There was a famous dungeon at Syracuse, called the 
Laiomise, of a vast and horrible depth, dug out of 
a solid rock, which, having originally been a quarry 
of stone, was converted to a prison by Dionysius 
the Tyrant. Here Verres kept great numbers of 
Roman citizens in chains, whom he had first injured 
to a degree that made it necessary to destroy them ; 
whence few or noue ever saw the light again, but 
#ere commonly strangled by his orders®. 

One Gavins, however, a Romaw citizen of the 
town of Cosa, happened to escape from this dread- 
ful place, and run away to Messana ; where, fancy- 
ing himself out of danger, and being ready to 
embark for Italy, he began to talk of the injuries 
which he had received, and of going straight to 
Rome, where Verres should be sure to hear of him. 
But he might as well have said the words in the 
prjctor^s palace, as at Messana ; for he was pre- 
sently seized and secured till Verres' s arrival, who, 
coming thither soon after, condemned him as a spy 
of the fugitives, first to be scourged in the market- 
place, and then nailed to a cross, erected for the 
purpose,*©!! a conspicuous part of the shore, and 
looking towards Italy, that the poor wretch might 
have the additional misery of suffering that cruel 
death in sight as it were of his homer. 

The coasts of Sicily being much infested by pi- 
rates, it was the custom of all preetors to fit out a 
fleet every year, for the protection of its trade and 
navigation. This fleet was provided by a contribu- 
tion of the maritime towns, each of which usually 
furnished a sliip, with a certain riumjjer of men and 
provisions : but Verres for a valuame consideration 
sometimes remitted the ship, and alwajg discharged 
as many of the men as were able to pl^ for it. A 
fleet however was equipf)ed of seven ships ; but for 
show rather than service, without their complement 
either of men or stores, and wholly unfit to act 
against an enemy ; and the command of it was 

I o Q,uatcunquc navia cx Asia veneret, statim certis indi- 
f.;ibus ct cuatodibus tonebatur: vectorca onmoa in Luto- 
m«i8 conjiciebantur : oiiera atque inerces in prwtoriam 
dumum deferebantur— eoa Pertorianoa militea case, atque 
a Dianio fugcre dicebat, &c. — In Verr, 1. 5. .58. 

Latoniias Byracuannaa omnes audiatia. Opus eat Ingona 
xnagnificum reginn ac tyrannonnn. Totuni cat ex saxo 
mirandani in altitudineni depreaac*— -nihil tain clausum 
ad exitus, nihil tarn tutum Jid custodiaa, neo fieri nee 
cogitari potest, [lb. 27.] Career ille, qui est a onideliaainio 
tyranno Dionyaio factiia, quw Latoini® vocaiitur, in iatina 
imperio domicilium civliim Romanorum fuit.-~lb. 55. 

P Gaviua hio quenn dice. CosanuBt cum in illo nuinoro 
civium ab isto in vincla ct)njectU8 easet* et ne8ci<> qim ra- 
tione clam e Latomlia profugiaaet— loqui Meshaiia? coepit, 
ct quori, so civem Roman nm in vincla oonjeetum, aibi 
recta iter esao Homam, Verri se praeata advenienti futu- 
riun. &c. — lb. 61* 
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given by him, not to his queestor, or one of his 
lieutenants, as it was usual, but to Cleomenes a 
Syracusian, whose wife was^is mistress, that he 
might enjoy her fcompany the more freely at home, 
while the husband was employed abroad. For in- 
stead of spending the summer, as other governors 
used to do, in ajarogress through his province, he 
quitted the palace of Syracuse, and retired to a lit- 
tle island, adjoining to the city, to lodge in tents, or 
rich pavilions, pitched close by the fountain of Are- 
thusa ; where, forbidding the approach of men or 
busiimss to disturb him, he passed two of the hot 
montnsin the company of his favourite women, and 
all the delicacy of pleasure that art and luxury could 
invent 

The fleet, in the mean time, sailed out of Syra- 
cuse in great pomp, and saluted Verres and his 
company, as it passed ; when the Roman 'praetor, 
says Cicero, who had not been seen before for many 
days, showed himself at last to the sailors, standing 
I on the shore in slippers, with a purple cloak and 
I vest, flowing down to his heels, and leaning on the 

( shoulder of a girl, to view this formidable squad- 

I ron*^: which, instead of scouring the seas, sailed 
j no farther after several days, than into the port of 
I Pachynus. Here, as they lay peaceably at anchor, 

I they were surprised with an accouq( of a number 
of pirate frigates, lying in another harbour very 
near to them : upon which, the admiral Cleomenes 
cut his cables iu a great fright, and, with all tl»e sail 
that he could make, fled away towards Pelorus, 
i and escaped to land : the rest of the ships followed 
i him as fast as they could ; but two of them, which 
I sailed the slowest, were taken by the pirates, and one 
I of the captains killed : the other captains quitted 
! their ships, as Cleomenes had done, and got safe 
j to land. The pirates, finding the ships tleserted, 
set Are to them all that evening, and the next day 
• sailed boldly into the port of Syracuse, which 
' j reached into the very heart of tlie town ; where, after 

they had satisfled their curiosity, and fllled the 
city with a general terror, they sailed out again at 
I leisure, and in good order, in a kind of triumph 
, over Verres and the authority of Rome*. 

I The news of a Roman fleet burnt, and Syracuse 
I insulted by pir^es, made a great noise through all 


1 Krat ot Nice, facie exiinia, tixnr Clconienis Syracusan! 
— iste autem ^ni vir esset Syracusis, iixorem ojus parum 
pnterat aninio sfiluto ac lilicrc tot in acta dies scxaim ha- 
bere. Itaqiic excogitat rom singularcni. Naves, qtiibus 
Icgatiie prarfiierat. CUcomcni tradit. Classi populi Jtfv 
niani Cleoinencm Syracusauum praicsse jiibet. H«k; ck) 
facit, lit non solum ille abosset a dorno — Nam lestatc 
Bumma, quo tempore c®teri prartores obire provinciam, 
et concursarc coiisucverunt, eo tcniporo — ad luxuricm, 
libidinesque suas— taiximacula, carbiiseis intenta veils, 
collouari jiisKit in llttorc, &c. — In Verr, v. 31. 

r Ipse autem, qui vlsus multis diobus non esset, turn 
se tamcn in conspoctum naiitis paullisper dedit. Stetit 
‘Holeatus praetor populi Romani cum pallio purpureo, 
tuiiicaq^^c talari, muliercula nixiis in littore. — lb. Xi. 

Quintilian greatly admires this short dcssca-iption, as 
placing the very seen# and fact before our eyes, and sug- 
gesting still much more than is expressed by it : [viii. 3. j 
but the concisi? elegance and expressive brevity. In which 
its beauty consists, cannot possibly be preserved in a 
translation. 

• Tunc praedonhm duxHcraoleo repcntepra*ter spem, 
non inia virtute— victor, classem pulchcrrimam populi 
Romani in littus expulsam ot ejectam, cum primum ad- 
vesperasceret, inflammari incondique jussit, dec. — ^Ib. 35, 
36. 


Sicily. The captains, in excuse of themselves, 
were forced^to tell the truth ; that their ships were 
scandalously unprovidlsd both with men and stores, 
and in no condition to face an enemy ; each of 
them relq^ing how many of their sailors had been 
discharged by Verres' s particular orders, on whom 
the whole blame was justly laid. When this came 
to his ears, he sent for the captains, and after 
threatening them very severely for talking in that 
mahner, forced them to declare, and to testify it 
also in writing, that every one of .^eir ships had 
its full complement of all things necessary ; but 
finding, after all, that there was no wav of stifling 
the clamour, ppd that it would necessarily reach 
I to Rome*, he resolved, for the extenuation of 
his own crime, to sacrifice the poor cajitains, and 
put them all to death, except the admiral Cleomenes, 
the most criminal of them all, and at his request 
the commander also of his ship. In consequence 
of this resolution, the four remaining captains, 
after fourteen days from the action, when they 
'suspected no danger, were arrested and clapt into 
irons. They were all young men, of the )>riDcipal 
families of Sicily, some olf them the only sons of 
aged parents, ^’ho came presently in great conster- 
nation to Syracuse, to solicit the prictOr for their 
pardon. But Verres was inexorable; and having 
thrown them into his dungeon, where nobody was 
suffered to speak with them, condemned them to 
lose their heads : whilst all the service that their 
unhappy ))urents could do for thenf, was to bribe 
the executioner to dispatch them with one stroke, 
instead of more, which he brutally refused to do, 
unless h(^ was paid for it, and to purchase of 
Timarchides the liberty of giving them burial b 

It happened, however, before ibis los^ of tfte fleet, 
that a single pirate-ship was taken by Verres 's 
lieutenants, and brought into Syracuse ; which 
proved to be a very rich prize, and had on board 
a great number of hands^e young fellows. There 
was a band of musicians among them, whom Verres 
sent away to Rome a prestmt to a friend ; and the 
rest, Who had either youth, %r beauty, or skill in 
any art, were distributed to hU clerks and depen- 
dents, to be ke})t for his use ; but the few who were 
old and diM’ormed, Wire committed to the dungeon 
and reserved for punishment'*. The captain of 
these pirates had long been a terror to the Sicilians ; 
so that they were all eager to see his person and to 
feed their eyes with his execution ; but being rich, 
he found means to redeem his head, and was care- 
fully kept out of sight, and conveyed to some 
private custody, till Verres could make the best 
market of him. The people in the mean time grew 
impatient and clamorous for the death of the pirates, 

Cloomenem ct navarchos ad se vooari jubet ; accuaat 
€H)s, quod hujiismodi de se Hermones habuerint : rogat ut 
id facerc desistunt, et hi sua quiequenavi dicat se tan turn 
habiiisse nautarum, quantum oportuerit. llli se osten- 
dunt quod veilet esse facturos. Iste in tatgibis refert ; ob- 
signat sigais ainioonim. iste botninlhtid' miseris Juno- 
centibiisquc injiei catenas jubot. Veniunt Byracusas 
parentes propinquiqite misororum adoloscentiimi, Ace. — 
In Verr. v. 39. 40, Ate. 

« Erat ea navis plena jiivcntutis formosisslmae, pb^na 
argenti ,^acti atque signati, multa cum stragula veste— 
siqul senes aut defornios erant, eos in hostium nmnero 
ducit, qui aliquid formec, ectatls, artifleiique habobant, 
abduoit otnnes, nonnullos soribis suis fllio, cohortiqne 
distribuit. Bymphoniacos homines sex ouidam amioo suo 
Roinum munori misit, Acc. — lb. 25, Aec. 
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whom all other praetors used to execute as soon as 
taken; and knowing the number of tj|^m to be 
great, could not be satisfied^ith the few old and 
' decrepit, whom Verres willingly sacrificed to their 
resentment. He took this opportunity, therefore, 
to clear the dungeon of those Roman tjitizens, 
whom he had reserved for such an occasion, and 
I now brought out to execution as a part of the pirati- 
cal crew ; but to prevent the imprecations and 
! cries, which citizens used to make of their bci|}g 
free Romans, and to hinder their being known also 
' to any other citizens there present, he produced 
them all witli their beads and faces ^so muffled up, 
that they could neither be heard nor seen , and in 
that cruel manner destroyed great • numbers of 
innocent men‘. But to finish at last this whole 
story of Verres : after he had lived many years in 
a miserable exile, forgotten and deserted by all his 
friends, he is said to have been relieved by the 
generosity of Cicero r ; yet was proscribed and 
murdered after all by Marc Antony, for the sake 
of his fine statues and Corinthian vessels, which he 
refused to part with* : happy only, as Lactantius 
says, before his death, to have seen the more 
deplorable end of his old enemy and accuser, 
Cicero*. 

; But neither the condemnation of this criminal, 
nor the concessions already made by the senate, 
were able to pacify the discontents of the people : 
they demanded still, as loudly as ever, the restora- 
tion of the tribunician power, and . the right# of 
judicature to the equestrian order ; till after various 
contests and tumults, excited annually on that 
account by tbe tribuifts, they w^ere gratified this 
year in tliem both ; in the first by Pompey the 
consul, the second by L. Cotta the prujtor**. 
The tribunes w»re strenuously assisted in all this 
struggle by J. Ctesar'^, and as strenuously opposed 
by all who wished well to the tranquillity of the 
city : for long experience had shewn that they had 
always been, not only the disturbers of the 

public peace, by the abuse of their extravagant power, 
but the constant tools ^f all the ambitious, who 
had any designs of advancing themselves above the 
laws** : for by corrupting one or more of the tribunes, 
w'hich they were sure to effect bv paying their full 
prii;e, they could either obtain ^mm the people 
whatever they wanted, or obstruct at least whatever 
should be attempted against them : so that this 
act was generally disliked by the better sort, and 
gave a suspicion of no good intentions in Porajiey ; 
who, to remove all jealousies against him on this, 

I or any other account, voluntarily took an oath, 

I that on the expiration of his consulship he would 

; * Archipiratam ijiHum vidit nonio—cimi omneu, iit inos 

I est, concurrerent, quarrerent, videro euperent, &c. [In 

‘ Verr. v, 26.3 CJum maximus nunienis deessot, turn iste 

1 in oortim locum, quos doiiniin suam do piraiis abduxerat, 

I subHtltuere ccepit cives Homimos, quus in canrcrcni antoa 

; coiijccerat. Itaque alii cives Romani no cognoscerentur, 

; capitibott .obvolutis e carccro ad paliini atqiio neccm 

viiplebantiir, &e.— Jb. 28, &.c. j 

Quid de multitiidino dioomusoorum, qui capitibus in- 
volutis in piratanmi captivorumque nuniero produceban- 
tiir, lit Hucuri ferirentur.— Ib, 60. 7 Sencc. vi. Suasor. 6. 

* Plln. Hist. Nat. xxxiv. 2. • Lactan. ii. 4. 

! b Moo oonsulatu Pompeiiis tribuniciam potestatem ro- 
stituit, ctdus imagiuem Kylla sine re reliquerat. — V«U, 
Pat. il. 30. 

Aucturos restituendfls tribuniciffi potestatis eni^ftiasime 
I Juvit.— Sueton. in J. C»a. 5. 4 d# Legib. iU. 9. 


accept no public command or government, but 
content himself with the condition of a private 
senator®. 

Plutarch speaks of this act as the effect of 
Pompey *s gratitude to the people for the extraur- '1 
dinary honours which thpy had heaped upon him : j 
but Cicero makes the best excuse for • it after 
Pompey’s death, which the thing itsMf would bear, | 
by observing that a statesman must always con- i 

sider not only what is best, but what is necessary ! 
to the times ; that Pompey well knew the impatience I 
of the people ; and that they would not bear the ! 
loss of the tribunician power much longer ; and it 
was the part, therefore, of a good citizen not to ; 
leave to a bad one the credit of doing what was too i 
popular to be withstood*. But whatever were 
Pompey^ 8 views in the restitution of this power, 
whether he wanted the skill or the inclination to 
apply it to any bad purpose, it is certain that he 
had cause to repent of It afterwards, when Caesar, 
who had a better head with a worse lieart, took die 
•advantage of it to his ruin ; and by the help of the 
trii)unes was supplied both with the power and the 
pretext for overturning the republic 

As to the other dispute, about restoring the 
right of judging to the knights, it was thougfi; the 
best way of correcting the insolence of the nobles^ 
to subject themato the judicature of an inferior 
order, who, from a natural jealousy and envy 
towards them, would be sure to punish their 
oppres^ons with proper severity. It was ended 
however at last by a compromise, and a new law i 
was prejiared by common consent, to vest this i 
power jointly in the senators and the knights ; i 
from each of which orders a certain number was to 
be drawn annually by lot, to sit in judgment together i 

with the pc^tor upon all causes**. 1 

But for the more effectual cure of that general : 
license and corruption of morals, which had in- j 
fected all ordeA, another remedy was also provided ' 
this year, an election of censors ; it ought regularly 
to have been made every five years, but had now 
been intermitted from the time of Sylla for about I 
seventeen. These censors were the guardians of I 
the discipline and manners of the city*, and had a | 
powder to punish vice and immorality by some mark ’ 
of infamy in all ranks of men, from^the highest i 
to the lowest. The persons now cliosen were ! 
L. Gellius and Cn. Lentulus ; both of them men- 
tioned by Cicero as bis particular acquaintance, | 
and tbe last as liis intimate friend*^. Their authority, 
after so long an intermission, was exercised with 
that severity which tbe libertinism of the times 
required ; for they expelled above sixty-four from 
tbe senate for notorious immoralities, the greatest 
! part for the detesrable practice of taking money for 

« Qui cum consul laudabilitcr jurutiKet, in nullam 
provinciam ex eu magistratu ituruxn. — Veil. Pat. ii. 31. 

f Me Legib. 3. U. 

if "Ore Iff/ Kul fx^Kiara ra Tlo/uinj?^ rf/t/ 

^T/fxapx^ay — iLyayay6vTi adBts M apxcuov. ^p- 
piau. ii. p. 445. ^ 

Per idem tempiis Cotta judioandrniunus, quod C. 
Gracchus oreptum sonatui, ad Kquites, Bylla ab illis ad 
senatum traiistulerat, aeqiialiter inter uirumque ordinciu 
partituaest. — Veil. Pat. ii. 32. j 

i Tu es preefectus moribus, magister vetoris disciplina? j 
BO severitatis. — Pro Cluentio, 46. i 

^ Nam mihi oum ambobua est amicitia : cum altero I 
vero, xnagnua usiis et summa neceasitudo. — Pro Cluentio, | 

42 , 1 
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judging caases.|, and among them C. Antonins, 
the uncle of the triumvir ; subscribing tiieir reasons 
for it, that he had plund^ed the allies, declined 
a trial, mortgaged his lands, and was not master of 
his estate^: yet this very Antonius was elected 
aedile and praetor soon after in his proper course, 
and witlpn six years advanced to the consulship : 
which confirms what Cicero says of this censorian 
animadversion, that it was become merely nominal, 
and had no other effect than of putting a man to 
the blush". 

From the impeachment of Verres, Cicero entered 
upon the aedileship, and in one of his speeches gives 
us a short account of the duty of it : “I am now 
chosen aedile, says he, and am sensible of what is 
committed to me by the Roman people : I am to 
exhibit with the greatest solemnity the most sacred 
sports to Ceres, Liber, and Libera ; am to appease 
and conciliate the mother Flora to the people and 
city of Rome, by the celebration of the public 
games; am to furnish out those ancient shows, 
tile first which were called Roman, with all pos* J 
sible dignity and religion, in honour of Jupiter, 
Judo, Mineija ; am to take care also of all the 
sacred edified, and indeed of the whole city, &c. ® ** 
The people were passionately fond of all these 
games and diversions ; and the public allowance 
for them being but smidl, according to the frugality 
of the old republic, the sediles supplied the rest at 
their own cost, and were often ruined by it. For 
every part of the empire was ransacked fbr what 
was rare and curious, to adorn the splendour of 
their shows : the Forum, in which they were ex- 
hibited, was usually beautified with porticoes built 
for the purpose, and filled with the choicest statues 
and pictures which Rome and Italy afforded. 
Cicero reproaches. Appius for draining jGrreece and 
the islands of all their furniture of this kind for 
the ornament of his aedileship P: and Verres is said 
to have supplied his friends, Hort^nsius and Me- 
tellus, with all the fine statues of which he had 
plundered the provinces 4. 

Several of the greatest men of Cicero’s time 
had distinguished themselves by an extraordinary 
expense and magnificence in this magistracy ; Lu- 
cttilus, ScauruB, Lentulus, HortensiusS and C. 
Antonias ; ^ho, though expelled so lately from 
the senate, entertained the city this year with 
stage-plays, whose scenes were covered with silver; 
in which he was followed afterwards by Murena • : 

1 Quob uutem duo cexiBoros, clariesinii vlri furti et cap> 
tarum pocunianim nomine notaverunt ; ii non modo in 
senatum redienmt, sed etiam illarum ipfuirum rerum 
JudiciiH absoluti Bimt. — Pro Cluent. 42 ; it. Pigh. Annal. 
ad A. U. 6B3. ^ A.Hooniu8 In Orat. in Tog. Cand. 

” Censoris Judicium nihil fere damnato affert practer 
ruborem. Itaquo quod omnis ca judicatio versatur tan- 
tununodo in nomine, animadver»iu ilia ignominia dicta 
est. — ^Fragment, e lib. iv. De Repub. ex ^'onio. 
o In Verr. v. 14. 

P Omnia signa, tabulas, omamentorum quod superf uit 
in Umia ot conmiunibus loci«, tota e Greecia atque insulis 
omnibus, honoris iwpuli Romani causa, deiiortavit.— Pro 
Dorn, ad Pont. 43." 

4 Asconlus. ^ De Offle. ii. 16. 

• Ego qui trinos ludos sdilis feccram, tamen Antoni! 
Iiidis oommovebar. Tibi, qui casu nullos fuceras, nihil 
hojus istam ipsam, quom tu Irrides, axgenteam soenam 
adversatam putas ? — Pro Muren. 20. 

Hox, jquod etiam in mtmicipiis imitantur, C. Antonius 
ludos spena argentea fecit : diem L. Mufena.— Plin. Hist. 
Nat. xxxtiL 3. 


yet J. Ceesar outdid them all : and in the sports 
exhibited £pr his father’s funeral, made the whole 
furniture of the thea^'e of solid silver, so that wild 
beasts were then first seen to tread on that metaP: 
but the excess of his expense was but in proportion 
to the excess of his ambition ; for the rest were 
only purchasing the consulship, he the empire. 
Cicero took the middle way, and observed the rule 
which he prescribed afterwards to his son, of an 
e^ense agreeable to his circumstances " ; so as 
nmther to hurt his character by a sordid illibera- 
lity, nor his fortunes by a vair ostentation of 
magnificence ; since the one, by making a man 
odious, deprives him of the power o^ doing good ; 
the other, by making him necessitous, puts him 
under the temptation of doing ill ; thns Mamercus, 
by declining the aedileship through frugality, lost 
the consulship^: and Caesar, by his prodigality, 
was forced to repair his own ruin by ruining tiie 
republic. 

But Cicero’s popularity was built on a more 
j solid foundation, the affection of his citizens, from 
a sense of his merit and services ; yet, in compli> 
ance with the custom and humour of the city, he 
furnished the three solemn shows above mentioned, 
to the entire satisfaction of the people : an ex]>ense 
which he calls little, in respect to the great ho- 
nours which he had received from theinJ". The 
Sicilians, during his aedileship, gave him effectual 
proofs of their gratitude, by supjdying him largely 
wiyi all manner of provisions which their island 
afforded, for the use of his table and the public 
feasts, which he was obliged to provide in this 
magistracy: but instead o# making any jirivate 
advantage of their liberality, he applied the whole 
to the benefit of the poor ; and by the help of tins 
extraordinary supply contrived to r^^duetPthe price 
of victuals in the markets. * 

Hortensius was one of the consuls of this year ; 
which produced nothing memorable but the dedi- 
cation of Capitol ^y Q. Lutatius Catuiiis. It 
had been burnt down in Sylia’s time, who under- 
took the care of rebuildiiiff it, but did not live to 
see it finished, which he lamented in his last 
illness, as the only thing wanting to complete his 
felicity ^ By his death that charge fell to Catulus, 
as being consuliuli the time, who dedicated it this 
summer with great pomp and solemnity, and had 
the honour to have his name inscribed on the 
front 

On the occasion of this festival, he is said to 

^ Caesar, qui postea dictator fuU, primus in a?dilitate, 
miuiere patris funobri, oxnni apparatu arene argenteo 
usus est, ferasque argon teis vasis Inqedere turn primuni 
visum.— Plin. Hist. Nat. xxxlii. 

Quaro si postulatur a populo.-^-lbeiendum est, modo 
pro fucultotlhus ; nos ipsi ut feoimus.— De OfBIc. ii. 17. 

» Ibid. 

y Nam pro amplitiidine honorum, quos ooactis sufiTra- 
giis adepti sumus, sane exiguus suintus sdflltntis fuit. — 
Ib. ai. * Plutarch. tii:^ic. 

« Hoc tamon fellcltati suae defuisse oonfessus est, quod 
Capitolium non dedioavisset. — Plin. Hist. Nat. vii. 43. 

Cursm victor Sylla susceplt, neque tamen dedicavit ; 
hoc unum felicitati negatum. — Tacit. Hist. iii. 72. 

The following inscription was found in the ruins of 
the Capitol, aud is suppos^ by some to be the very original 
which Catulus put up ; whore it remained, as Tacitus 
says, to the time of Vitelilus.— lb. 

Q. LVTATIVS Q. F. Q, N. CATVbVS. COS. 
SVBSTRVCTIONEM. ET TABVLARIVM. EX B. C. 

* FACIVNDVM. eVRAV. 
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have introduced 8ome instances of luxury not 
known before in Rome, of covering the area, in 
which the people sat, with a purjile vfil, imitating 
the colour of the sky, and fiefending from the in- 
juries of itf; and of gilding the tiles of this noble 
fabric, which were made of copper: Jor though 
the ceilings of temples had before been sometimes 
gilt, yet this was the first use of gold on the out- 
side of any building Thus the Capitol, like all 
ancient structures, rose the more beautiful from its 
ruins ; which gave Cicero an opportunity of paying 
a particular gomplimcnt to Catulus in Verres's 
trial, where he was one of the judges : for Verres 
having intercepted, as it is sai<fe above, the rich 
1 candlesticlAf king Antioclius, whi(j]i was designed 
I for the Capitol, Cicero, after he had charged him 
with it, takes occasion to say, ** I address myself 
I here to you, Catulus, for 1 am speaking of your 
noble and beautiful Monument ; it is your part to 
show not only the severity of a judge, but the 
animosity of an accuser. Your honour is united 
with that of this temple, and, by the favour of the 
senate and people of Rome, your name is conse- 
crated with it to all posterity : it must be your 
care therefore that the Capitol, as it is now re- 
stored more splendidly, may be furnished also 
rrnue richly than it was before ; as if the fire had 
been sent on purjmse from heaven, not to destroy 
the temple of Jupiter, but to require from us one 
more siiining and magnificent than the former**.*' 

In this year Cicero is supposed to have defended 
Fonteius and Cmcina. Fouteius had been jJrsetor 
of the Narhonese Gaul lor three years, ainl was 
afterwards accused by the people of the j)rovinee, 
and one of their priiices, Induciomarus, of great 
o{)pression and exactions in his government, and 
especiaffy of, imposing an arbitrary tax on the 
ex{)ortation of their wines. I'here wtire two hear- 
ings in the cause, yet but one speech of Cicero’s 
remaining, and that so imperfect, that we can 
hardly form a judgment* either of the merit or 
the issue of it, CUcero allows the charge of the 
wines to be a heavy^one, if true**; and by his 
method of defence one would suspect it to he so, 
since his pains are chiefly employed in exciting an 
aversion to the accusers, and a compassion to the 
criminal. For, to destroy tHIifredit of the wit- 
nesses, he represents the whole nation, “as a 
drunken, impious, faithless people ; natural ene- 
mies to all religion, without any notion of the 
sanctity of an oath, and polluting the altars of 
their gods with human sacrifices : and what faith, 
what piety,'* says he, “ can you imagine to be in 

c Quod prhnuH oirmium iuvenit Q, Catulus, cum Oapi- 
tolium dedioarct — Plin. xix. 1. Cum sua ajtas vurie de 
Catulo cxi.'itiiiiaverit, quod toguluH erreos CupitoUi imiu- 
rasset primuft.— lb. xxxifi.3. Thougli J’liny calls Catulus 
the first inventor of these purple veils, yet Lucretius, who, i 
as some think, died in this year, or, as others more pro- 1 
bably, about sixteen years after, speaks of them os of j 
comuityn use in all the theatres. j 

Carbasua ut quondam magnis intenta theatris. 

Lib. vi. 108. 

Et vulgo faciimt id lutea, russaque vela, 

Et forrugina, oum inugnU intenta theatris. 

Per moios volgata, trahosquo tremeutia flutant. 

Lib. iv. 73. 

J, Cffisar covered the whole Ponim with them, and the 
later emperors the amphitheatres, in all their shows of 
gladiators and other sports.— Dio, xliii. ] 

d In Verr. iv. 31. e Pro Fonteio, 6. i 


those, who think l^at the gods are to be appeased 
by cruelty and human blood f?" And to raise at 
last the pity of the judges, he urges in a pathetic 
peroration the intercession and tears of Fonteius* 
sister, one of the vestal virgins, who was then 
present; opposing the piety and prayers of this 
holy suppliant, to the barbarity and perjuries of 
the impious Gauls ; and admonishing the bench of 
the danger and arrogance of sligTiting the suit of 
one, whose petitions, if the gods should reject, 
they themselves must be all undone, &c. 

The cause of Csecina was about the right of suc- 
cession to a private estate, which depended on a 
subtle point of law arising from the interpreta- 
tion of the praetor’s interdict : it shows, however, 
his exact knowledge and skill in the civil law, aikd 
that his public character and employment gave no 
interruption to his usual diligence in pleading 
causes. 

After the expiration of his sedileship he lost hia 
cousin Lucius Cicero, the, late companion of his 
journey to Sicily ; whose death he laments with all 
the marks of a tender affection, in the following 
fetter to Atticus. 

“ You, who of all men know »e the best, will 
easily conceive how much I have been afflicted, and 
what a loss I have sustained both in my public and 
domestic life :^for in him I had everything which 
could be agreeable to a man, from the obliging tem- 
per and beliaviour of another. I make no doubt, 
therefore, but that you also are affected with it, not 
only for the share which you bear in my grief, but 
for your own loss of a relation and a friend, accom- 
))lished with every virtue ; who loved you, as well 
from his own inclination, as from what he used to 
hear of you from me,” iStc.* 

WhaJ made his kinsman’s death the more unlucky 
to him af this juncture, was the want of hie help in 
making interest for the preetorship, for which he 
now oifered «iiimself a candidate, after the usual 
interval of two years**, from the time of his being 
cho.sen a;dile : but the city w^us in .such a ferment 
all this summer, that there was like to be no elec- 
tion at all : the occasion of it arose from the publi- 
cation of some new laws, which were utterly disliked 
and fiercely opposed by the senate. The first of 
them was proposed in favour of^ompey, by A. 
Gabinius, one of the tribunes, as a testimony of 
iheir gratitude, and the first fruits, as it were, of 
lilat pow'er which he had restored to them. It was 
to grant him an extraordinary commission for quell- 
ing the pirates, who infested the coasts and navi- 
gation of the Mediterranean, to the disgrace of the 
em}>irc, and the ruin of all commerce* ; by which 
an absolute command was conferred upon him 
through all the provinces bordering on that sea, as 
far as fifty miles within land. These pirates were 
growii so strong, and so audacious, that they had 
taken several Roman magistrates and ambassadors 
prisoners, made some successful descents on Italy 
itself, and burnt the navy of Rome in the vory port 

^ Pro Fonteia, 10. R Ibfd. 17. 

Tota niihi causa, pro Cfiecinu, de verbis interdioti fuit : 
res involutas deHniendo explicavimuB. — Orator. 20. 

1 Ad Attio. i. 3. 

Ut si a^lilis fuisses, post biennium tuus annus esset. 

— Ep. Fam. x. 25. 

1 Quis navigavit, qui non se aut mortis aut servitutis 
periculo commHteret, cum aut biemo nut rofei’to predo- 
num mari navigaret ?— i*ro Lego Manil. 11. 
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of Ostia®. Yet the grant of a power so exorbitant 
and unknown to the laws was strenuously opposed 
bjf Catulus, Hortensius, and all the other chiefs of 
the senate, as dangerous to tfie public liberty, nor 
fit to be entrusted to jany single person : they 
alleged, ** That these unusual grants were the cause 
of all misery that the republic had suffered from 
the proscription^ of Marius and Sylla, who, by a 
perpetual succession of extraordinary commands, 
were made too great to be controlled by the autho- 
rity of the laws ; that though the same abuse of 
power was not to be apprehended from Pompey, 
yet tbp thing itself was pernicious, and contrary to 
the constitution of Rome ; that the equality of a 
democracy required, that the public honours should 
be shared alike by all who were worthy of them,; 
that there was no other way to make men worthy, 
and to furnish the city with a number and choice 
of experienced commanders : and if, as it was said 
by some, there were really none at that time fit to 
command but Pompey, the true reason was, because 
they would si|j|er none to command but Pompey**." 
All the friends of Lucullus were particularly activ^ 
in the opposition ; apprehending, that this new 
commission woifid encroach upon his ])rovince and 
command in the Mithridatic war : so that Gabinius, 
to turn the popular clamour on that side, got a plan 
of the magnificent palace, which Lucylltis was build- 
ing, painted upon a banner, and carried about the 
streets by his mob ; to intimate, that he was making 
all that expense out of the spoils of the repulfiic”. 

Catulus, ill speaking to the people against this 
law, demanded of them, if everything must needs 
be committed to Pompey, what they would do if 
any accident should befall him } Upon which, as 
Cicero says, he reaped the just fruit of his virtue, 
when they all cried out with one voice, tjbrat their 
dependence would then be upon himP. Pompey him- 
self, who was naturally a great dissembler, afiected 
not only an indifference, but a di^ike to the 
employment, and begged of the people to confer 
it on somebody else ; and, after all the fatigues 
which he had undergone in their service, to give 
him leave to retire to the care of his domestic 
affairs, and spare him the trouble and odium of so 
invidious a commission*). But this seeming self- 
denial gave a handle only to his friends to extol his 
modesty and integrity the more effectually ; and, 
since there had been a precedent for the law a few 
years before, in favour of a man much inferior both 
in merit and interest, M. Antonius^ it was carried 

Qui ad VOS ab exterfs nationibus venirent, querar, 
cum legati populi Homani redempti sint ? Mercatoribus 
tutum xnare non fulsse dioam, cum duodecisn secures in 
potests^m praedonum pervenerrint ? — Quid ego Ostienso 
inooRtznodum, atque illam labem et ignominlam reipub- 
llcie quorar, cum prope inspectantibus vobis, classis ea, 
cui oonsul populi Romani priepositus eseot, a praidoiilbiis 
capta atque oppressa cst ? — Pro Lege Man. 12. 

n Dio, 1. xxxvi. p. 15. 

o Tugurium ut jam videatur esse ilia villa, quam ipse 
tribuniijl^ plebis pictam olim in coiicionibus cxplicabat, 
quo fortissimum ao summum civem— in invidiam vocaret. 
— Fro Sext. 43. 

P Qui cum ex vobis qua^rerot, si In imo Cn. Pompelo 
omnia poneretis, si quid eo factum essot, in quo spom 
essetls babituri? — Cepit magnum sme virtutis fructum, 
cum omnes una prope voce, in oo ipso vos spem habituros 
esse dixistis.— >Fro Legtf Man. 20. 

q Dio, 1. xxxvi. p. 11. 

r Sed idem boo ante biennium In M. Antonli prsetura 
deoretum.— 'YeU. Pat. IL 31. 


against the united^Mtthority of all the magistrates, 
but with the general inclination of the people : 
when, fron# the greatest scarcity of provisions 
which had been kno^i for a long time in Rome, 
the credit of Pompey's name sunk the pVice of them 
at once, ^ if plenty had been actually restored*. 
But, though the senate could not hinder the law, 
yet they had their revenge on Gabinius, the author 
of it, by preventing his being chosen one of 'Pom- 
pey 's lieutenants, which was what he chiefiy aimed 
at, find what Pompey himself solicited^ : though 
Pompey probably made him amend%for it in some 
other way ; since, as Cicero says, he was so neces- 
sitous at this time, and so profligate, that, if he 
had not carriet^ his law, he must have tfinied pirate 
himself**. Pompey had a fleet of five hundred 
sail allowed for this expedition, with twenty-four 
lieutenants chosen out of the senate* ; whom he 
distributed so skilfully through the several sta- 
tions of the Mediterranean, that in less than fifty 
days he drove the pirates out of all their lurking 
holes, and in four months put an end to the whole 
war : for he did not prepare for it till the end of 
winter, set out upon it in the beginning of spring, 
and finished it in the middle of summer^., 

A second law was published by L. Otho, for the 
assignment of distinct seats in the theatres to the 
equestrian order, who used before to sit promis- 
cuously with the populace : but, by this law four- 
teen rows of benches, next to those of the senators, 
were be appropriated to their use ; by which he 
secured to them, as Cicero says, both their dignity | 
and their pleasure*. The senate obtained the same 
privilege of separate seats about a hundred years 
before, in the consulship of Scipio Africanus, which 
highly disgusted the people, and gave c^casion, 
says Livy, as all innovations are aptt^ do, to much 
debate and censure ; for many of the wiser sort 
condemned all such distinctions in a free city, as 
dangerous to the public peace : and Scipio himself 
afterwards rejjerited, an^ blamed himself for suf- 
fering it\ Otho’s law, we may imagine, gave still 
greater offence, as it was \ greater affront to the 
people, to be removed yet farther from what of all 
things they were fondest of, the sight of plays and 

shows : it was carried however by the authority of 
auf; 1 1 

* Quo die a vobis niaritirao hello preepositus est Impo- 
rator, tanta repento vilitas anuonic ex siimma inopia et 
caritate roi frumentariee consecuta est* unius hominitii spq 
et nomine, quantum vix ex siimma ubortate agrorum 
diuturna pax eflicere potuissot. — Pro Lege Man. 15. 

t Me legaretur A. Gabinius Cn. l*ompeio expetenti ae 
postulant!. — Ib. 1.0. 

» Nisi rogationem d© piratico hello tulisset, profeoto 
egestate ac improbitate coactus piraticam ipso feoisset — 
Post rvdit. in Senat. 5. 

^ Plutarch, iu Pomp. 

y Ipso autem, iit a Bnmdislo profectus est, undequin- 
quagesimo die t(»tam ad imperium populi Romani Cili- 
ciam adjunxit — ita tan turn helium — Cn. Pom peius extrema 
hieme apparavit, ineunto vere suscepit, media lestate con- 
fecit. — l*ro Lego Man. 12. 

z L. Otho, vir fortis, meus nocessarius, equestri ordini 
restituifc non solum dignitatem, sed etiam voluptatom.— 

Pro Mur.. IP. 

A P. Afrioanus ill© superior, nt dicitur, non solum a 
saplentissimis hominibus, qui tumerant, verumetlama- 
seipso seepe accusatus est, quod oum oonsul esset — passus 
esset turn prinium a popular! eonsessu senatoria 'SlibseHia 
separari. — I*ro Cornel. 1. Fragment, ox Asoonio. [Liv. 

1. xxxiv. 54.] Ea res avertit vulgi animum et favurem 
Bcipionls vehementer quassavit.— Val. Max. U. 4. 
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the tribune, and is frequently referred to by the 
classic writers, as an act very memorable^, and 
what made much noise in its time. ^ 

C, Cornelius also, anoth# tribune, was pushing 
forward a third law, of a graver kind, to prohibit 
bribery in elections by the sanction of tln^ severest 
penalties : the rigour of it highly displeased the 
i senate, whose warm opposition raised great dis- 
\ orders in the city ; so that all other business was 
■ interrupted, the electiops of magistrates adjourned, 
and the consuls forced to have a guard. The 
inatter howevqi: was compounded, by moderating 
the severity of the penalties in a new law offered 
by the consuls, which was accepted by Cornelius, 
and enacteeftn proper form under title of the 
Calpurnian law, from the name of the consul C. 
Calpurnius Piso'". Cicero speaks of it still as 
rigorously drawn** ; for besides a pecuniary tine, it 
rendered the guilty incapable of any public office or 
place in the senate. This Cornelius seems to have 
been a brave and honest tribune, though somewhat 
too fierce and impetuous in asserting the rights oi^ 
the citizens : he published anotlier law, to prohibit 
any man’s being absolved from the obligation of 
the laws, except by the authority of the people ; 
which, though a part of the old constitution, had 
long been usurped by the senate, who dispensed 
with the laws by their own decrees, and those often 
made clandestinely, when a few only were privy to 
them. The senate being resolved not to part with 
so valuable a privilege, prevailed with another 
tribune to inhibit the publication of it, when it 
, came to he read ; u])on which Conudius took the 
book from the clerk, and read it himself. This 
was irregular, and much inveighed against, as a 
violating of the rights of the tribunate ; so that 
Cornelius wa» once more torched to compound the 
matter by a milder law, forbidding the senate to 
pass any such dec^rees, unless when two hundred 
senators were present®. These disturbances how- 
ever proved the occasion ^ an unexpected honour 
to Cicero, by giving him a more ample and public 
testimony of the people’s affection ; for in three 
different assemblies convened for the choice of 
pr«tora, two of which were dissolved without effect, 
he was declarexl every time the first praetor, by the 
suffrages of all the centuries^. • • 

The praetor was a magistrate next iif dignity to 
the consuls, created originally as a colleague or 
assistant to them in the administration of justice, 
and to supply their place also in absence^. At 
first there was but one ; but as the doiniiiion and 
affairs of the republic increased, so the number of 
prsetors was gradually enlarged from one to eight. 
They were chosen, not as the inferior magistrates, 
by the people voting in their tribes, but in their 
centuries, as the consuls and censors also were. 
In the first method, the majority of votes in each 
tribe determined the general vote of the tribe, and 


b sedilibusque magnus in primis Eques 

Othone eontompto sedet lioR. Ep. iv. 15. 

6io libitum vano, qui nos distiiixit, Otlioui. 

Juv. iii. 159. 

c Dio, 1. xxxvi. o. 18 

. Erat enim severfasime scrlpta Calpurnia. — Pro Mur. 23. 

« Asconii argument. — Pro Cornel io. 
f Nam cum propter dilationem comitlonim ter praetor 
primus centuriis ounctis renuntiatus sum.— —Pro liege 
Manil. 1. 

g Aul. GelL xiH. 15. ‘ 


a majority of tribes determined the election, in 
which the meanest citizen l^ad as good a vote as 
the best : but in the second the balance of power 
was thrown into the ftands of the better sort, by a 
wise contrivance of one of their kings, Servius 
Tullius ; who divided the whole body of the citizens 
into a hundred and ninety-three centuries, accord- 
ing to a census or valuation of t^oir Ol^tates ; and 
then reduced these centuries into six classes 
according to the same rule, assigning to the first 
or richest class ninety-seven of these centuries, or 
a majority of the whole number: so that if tlie 
centuries of the first class agreed, the affair wfifc 
over, and the votes of all the rest insignificant^. 

Tiie business of the prsetors was to preside and 
judge in all causes, especially of a public or crimi- 
nal kind, where their several jurisdictions were 
assigned to them by lot*; and it fell to Cicero's 
to sit upon actions of extortion and rapine, brought 
against magistrates and governors of provinces 
in which, as he tells us himself, he had acted as an 
accuser, sat as a judge, and presided as praetor*. 

this office he acquired a great reputation of in- 
tegrity by the condemnation of Licinius Macer, a 
person of praetorian dignity and JJreat eloquence ; 
who would have made an eminent figure at the bar, 
if his abilities had not been sullied by the infamy 
of a vicious lif%“. ** This man,” as Plutarch relates 
it, “ depending upon his interest, and the influence 
of Crassus, who supported him with all his power, 
was ffo confident of being acquitted, that without 
waiting for sentence, he went home to dress him- 
self, and, as if already absolved, was returning 
towards the court in a white gown ; but being met 
on his way by Crassus, and informed that he was 
condemned by the unanimous suffrage of the bench, 
he took^his bed, and died immediately.” The 
story is told differently by other writers : ** That 
Macer was actually in the court expecting the 
issue ; but perceiving Cicero ready to give judg- 
ment against him, he sent one to let him know 
that he was dead, and stopping his breath at the 
same time with a handkerchief, instantly expired; 
so that Cicero did not proceed to senteoce, by 
which Macer’ s estate was saved to his son Licinius 
Calvus, an orator afterwards of the first merit and 
eminence “.” But from Cicero’s^wn account it 
appears, that after treating Macer in the trial with 
great candour and equity, he actually condemned 
him, with the universal approbation of the people ; 
and did himself much more honour and service by 
it, than he could have reaped, he says, by Macer's 
friendship and interest, if he had acquitted him*’. 

Manilius, one of the new tribunes, no sooner 
entered into his office, than he raised a fresh dis- 
turbance in the city, by the promulgation of a law 

h From this (Jivislon of the people into clatttes, the word 
classical^ which we now apply to writers of the first rank, 
is derived ; for it signified originally persons of the first 
class t all the rest being styled classenf. — Aul. Gell. 

vii.‘13. * In Verr. Act. i. 

ic'postulatur apud me proetorem pidmum de peoimiis 
repetiindis. — ^Pro Cornel. 1. fragm. 

1 Accusavl de poouniis repetundis. Judex sedi, prsetor 
qusesivi, dtc.— *Pro Rabin Post. 4. 

M Brutus. 352. ® Plutarch, in Cio. ; VrI. Max. ix. 12. 

« Noe hlo inoredibili ao singulari populi voluntate de 
C. Macro transegimus : oui cum asqui fuissemus, tanicn 
multo nifljorom fruotum ex populi existimationc, illo 
damnato, cepimus, qulnn ex ipsius, si absolotus esset, 
gratia oepissemus.— Ad Att. i. 4. 
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for granting to slaves set free a right of voting 
among the tribes ; \\'hich gave so much scandal to 
all, and was so vigorously opposed by the senate, 
that he was presently obliged to drop itP : but 
being always venal, as Velleius says, and the tool 
of other men’s power, that he might recover his 
credit with the people, and engage the favour of 
Pompey, hfo prqposed a second law, that Pompey, 
who was then in Cilicia extinguishing the remains 
of the piratic war, should have the government of 
Asia added to his commission, with the command 
of the Mithridatic war, and of all the Roman 
armte3 in those parts It was about eight years 
since Lucullus was first sent to that war, in which, 
a series of many great and glorious acts, he had 
acquired a reputation both of courage and conduct 
equal to that of the greatest generals ; he had 
driven Mithridates out of his kingdom of Pontus, 
and gained several memorable victories against 
him, though supi)orted by the whole force of 
Tigranes, the most potent prince of Asia ; till his 
army, harassed by perpetual fatigues, and debauched 
by his factious officers, particularly by his brother- 
in-law young Clodius*’, began to grow impatient 
of his discipliife, and to demand their discharge. 
Th^r disaffection was still increased by the un- 
luctty defeat of one of his lieutenants, Triarius ; 
who, in a rash engagement with Mithridates, was 
destroyed with the loss of his camp, and the best 
of his troops : so that as soon as they heard that 
Glabrio, the consul of the last year, was appbinted 
to succeed him, and actually arrived in Asia, they 
broke out into an open mutiny, and refused to 
follow him any further, declaring themselves to 
be no longer his soldiers : but Glabrio, upon the 
news of these disorders, having no inclination to 
enter upon so troublesome a command, ch^^ to stop 
short in Bithynia, without ever going to the a^my^ 

This mutinous spirit in Lucullus’s troops, and 
the loss of his authority with them, vMiich Glabrio 
was still less qualified to sustain, gave a reasonable 
pretext to Manilius's law; and Pompey’s success 
against the pirates, and bis being upon the spot 
with a great army, made it likewise the more plau- 
sible : so that after a sharp contest and opposition 
from some of the best and greatest of the senate, 
the tribune calried his point, and got the law con- 
firmed by the people. Cicero supported it with all 
his eloquence, in a speech from the rostra, which 
he liad never mounted till this occasion : where, in 
displaying the character of Pompey, he draws the 
picture of a consummate general, with all the 
strength and beauty of colours which words can 
give. He was now in the career of his fortunes, 
and in sight as it were of the consulship, the grand 
object of his ambition *, so that his conduct was 
suspected to flow from an interested view of facili- 
tating his own advancement, by paying this court 
to Pompey *s power : but the reasons aJ ready inti- 
mated, and Pompey’s singular character of modesty 
and a^istinenee, joined to the superiority of his 

P Aaoon. in Orat. pro Cornel. ; Dio, 1. xxxvi. 20. 

<1 Semper venalis, et aliente minister potentisD, legem 
tulit, nt bollum Mithridaticum per On. rompeiiim ad- 
miniatrareiur. — Veil. Pat. il. 33. 

r Post, exercitu L. DucuUi sollicitato per nefandum 
SOelns, fugii illino. — Pe Bonispicum Hospons. 20; PIu- 
tarob. in LuoulL 

• Lege Manil. 2, 9 ; Plutarch, lb. ; Dio, 1. xxxvi. 
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military fame, mig^ pliably convince him, that 
it was not only safe, but necessary at this time, to 
commit a vfar, which nobody else could finish, to 
such a general ; and L power, which nobody else 
ought to be entrusted witli, to such a ^man. This 
he himself solemnly affirms in the conclusion of his 
speech: “I call Ae gods to witness,” says he, 
“ and especially those who preside over this temple, 
and inspect the minds of all who administer the 
public affairs, that I neithey do this at the desire 
of fiiiy one, nor to conciliate Pompey’s favour, nor 
to procure from any man’s greatne^, either a sup- 
port in dangers, or assistance in honours : for as to 
dangers, 1 shall^ repel them, as a man ought to do, 
by the protection of my innocence ; and for honours, 
1 shall obtain them, not from any single man, nor 
from this place, but from my usual laborious course 
of life, and th€^ continuance of your favour. What- 
ever pains therefore 1 have taken in this cause, I 
have taken it all, I assure you, for the sake of the 
republic ; and so far from serving any interest of 
^my own by it, have gained the ill will and enmity 
of many, partly secret, partly declared ; unneces- 
.sary to myself, yet not useless perhaps to you : but 
after so many favours received from you, and this 
very honour which 1 now ei\ioy, 1 have made it my 
resolution, citizens, to prefer your will, the dignity 
of the republic, and the safety of the provinces, to 
ail my own interests and advantages whatsoever*.” 
j J. C'sesar also was a zealous promoter of this law ; 
but jfrom a different motive than the love either 
of Pompey or the republic : his design was, to 
recommend himself by it to the people, whose 
favour, he foresaw, would be of more use to him 
than the senate’s, and to cast a fresh load of envy 
on Pomy)C‘y, which, by some accident, Wight be 
improved afterwards to his hurt ; bubhis chief view 
was to make the precedent familiar, that, whatever 
use Pompey might make of it, he himself might 
one day make a bad one**. For this is the commoa 
effect of breaking through the barrier of the laws, 
by which many states have been ruined ; when, 
from a confidence in the abilities and integrity of 
some eminent citizen, they invest him, ou pressing 
occasions, with extraordinary powers, for the com- 
mon benefit and defence of the society : for though 
powxr so eutrust^d^ay in particular cases be of 
j singular setvice, and sometimes even necessary ; yet 
the example is always dangerous, furnishing a per- 
petual pretence to the ambitious and ill-designing, 
to grasp at every prerogative which had been 
granted at any time to the virtuous, (till the same 
power, which would save a country in good hands, 
oppresses it at last in bad. 

Though Cicerb had now full employment as pree- 
tor, both in the affairs of state and public trials: 
yet he found time still to act the advocate, as well 
as the judge, and not only to hear causes in his own 
tribun^, but to plead them also at the tribunals 
of the other praetors. He now defended A. Cluen- 
tius, a Roman knight of splendid family and for- 
tunes, accused before the praetor Q. Naso of poison 
ing his fisither in law Oppianicus, who a few years 
before had been tried and banished for an attempt 
to poison Cluentius. The oration, which, is extant, 
lays open a scene of such complicated TiUany, 
by poisons, murder, incest, suborning witnesses, 
corrupting judges, as the poets themselves have 


* Pro Lego Moxiil. 24. 


^ Dio, 1. xxxvl. p. 21. 
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never feigned in any one family ; all contrived by 
the mother of Cluentius against the life^nd fortunes 
of her son : ** But what a mother i ” says Cicero ; 
“ one, who js hurried blindiold by the most cruel 
and brutal passions ; whose lust, no sense of shame 
restrains ; who by the viciouauess of her«inind per- 
verts all the laws of men to the worst ends ; who 
acts with such folly, that none can take her for a 
human creature ; with such violence, that none can 
imagine her to be a woman ; with such crusty, 
that none can conceive her to be a mother ; one, 
who has coni^unded not only the name and the 
rights of nature, but all the relations of it too : 
the wife o£ her son-in-law ! th% stepmother of 
her son! the invader of her daugiiter^s bed! in 
short, who has nothing left in her of the human 
species but the mere form*.” 

He is supposed to. have defended several other 
criminals this year, though the pleadings are now 
lost, and particularly M. Fiindanius ; but what 
gives the most remarkable proof of his industry, is 
that during his prrotorship, as some of the ancicnt» 
writers tell us, tliough he was in full practice and 
exercise of speaking, yet he frequented the school 
of a celebrated rhetorician, Giiipho>’. We cannot 
suppose that his design was to learn anything new, 
but to preserve and confirm that perfection which 
he had already acquired, and prevent any ill habit 
from growing insensibly njion him, by exercising 
himself under the observation of so judicious a mas- 
ter. But his chief view certainly was, to give«oine 
countenance and encouragement to Gni])ho himself, 
as well as to the art which he professed ; and by 
the presence and authority of one of the first magis- 
trates of Rome, to inspire the young nobles with an 
ambitioii to excel in it. 

When his ifiagistracy was just at an end, Mani- 
lius, whose tribunate expired a few days before, was 
accused before him of rapine and extortion : and 
though ten days were always allowed to the criminal 
to prepare for his defenceT he appointed the very 
next day for the trial. This startled and ofiended 
the 'Citizens, who genei411y favoured Manilius, and 
looked upon the j)rosecution as the effect of malice 
and resentment on the part of the senate, for his 
law in favour of Pompey. Thn ^ibunes therefore 
called Cicero to an account before the people, for 
treating Manilius so ‘roughly; who in defence of 
himself said, that as it had been his practice to treat 
all criminals with humanity, so he had no design of 
acting otherwise with Manilius, hut on the contrary, 
had appointed that short day for the trial, because 
it was the only one of which he was master ; and 
that it was not the part df those who wished well 
to Manilius, to throw off the cause to another judge. 
This made a wonderful change in the minds of the 
audience, who applauding his conduct, desired then 
that he would undertake the defence of Manilius, 
to which he consented ; and stepping up again into 
the rostra, laid open the source of the whole affair, 
with many severe reflections upon the enemies of 
Pompey*. The trial, however, was dropped, on ac- 
count of the tumults which arose immediately after 
in the city, from some new incidents of much 
greater importance. 

* Pro Chiont. 70. 

y Scholom f^us clarosvlros froquontasse aiont; in his 
M. Cioeronem, otiam cum practura fungeretur. — Suoton. 
de olar. Grammat. 7 ; Maorob. Saturn. Ui. 12. 

■ Plutarch, in Cic. 


At the consular election, which was held this 
summer, P. Autronius Psetus and P. Cornelius 
Sylla were declared ^nsuls ; but their election was 
no sooner published, than they were accused of 
bribery and corruption by the Calpumian law, and 
being brought to trial, and found guilty before their 
entrance into office, forfeited the c^sulship to 
their accusers and competitors, h, Manlius Tor- 
qiiatus and L. Aurelius Cotta. Catiline also, 
who from his prsetorship had obtained the pro- 
vince of Afric, came to Rome this year to appear 
a candidate at the election, but being accused 
of extortion and rapine in that governmenf, was 
not permitted by the consuls to pursue his pre- 
tensions*. 

This disgrace of men so powerful and desperate 
engaged them presently in a conspiracy against the 
state, in which it was resolved to kill the new con- 
suls, with several others of the senate, and share 
the government among themselves : but the effect 
of it was prevented by some information given of 
the design, which was too precipitately laid to be 
lipe for execution. Cn. Piso, an audacious, needy, 
factious young nobleman, was prjyy to it ; and, 
as Suetonius says, two more of much greater 
weight, M. Crassus and J. Caesar; the first of 
whom was to be created dictator, the second his 
master of the^horse : but Crassus's heart failing 
him, either through fear or repentance, he did not 
appeqf at the appointed time, so that Caesar would 
not give the signal agreed upon, of letting his robe 
drop from his shoulder‘d. The senate was parti- 
cularly jealous of Piso, and hoping to cure liis dis- 
affection by making him easy in his fortunes, or to 
remove him at least from the cabals of his asso- 
ciates, gave him the government of Spain, at the 
instance* ^f Crassus, who strenuously supported 
him as a determined enemy to Pompey. But be- 
fore his setting out, Caesar and he are said to have 
entered into a new and separate engagement, that 
the one should begin some disturbance abroad, 
while the other was to prepare and inflame matters 
at home : but this plot also was defeated by the 
unexpected death of Piso ; who was assassinated by 
the Spaniards, as some say, for his cruelty, or, as 
others, by Pompey 's clients, and a^he instigation 
of Pompey himself 

Cicero, at the expiration of his prsetorship, 
would not accept any foreign province the usual 

a Qiii tibi, cum L. Volcutius consul in consilio fuisoet, 
no pcteiidi txuideiii potostatem cjbbc volueruut. — Orat. in 
Tog. ennd. 

Catilina, pocuniariim repetnndarum reus, prohibitus 
orat i>etere cx)nsulatum. — Sail. Bell. Cat. 111. 

b Cn. Piso, adolescens nobilis, summae audacise, egons, 
factiosus — cum hoc Catilina et Autronius, consilio com- 
municato, parabant in Capitolio L. Cottam et L. Torqiia- 
turn consules interficere. Ea re oognita, rursus in Nonas 
Feb. consilium cicdig transtulerant. — ^^Ibid. 

c Ut principio anni senutum udorirentiir, et trucidatis, 
quos pla^itum csset. dictiitnram Crassus inva^ler#, liise 
ab eo Mugister Equitum diccretur. — OruHsum poeniteutia 
vel mctu diem casdi destinatum non obiisse, idcirco, ne 
Ciesarom quidom signnm, quod ab eo dai*i convenerat, 
dodisso. — Bucton. in J. Caes. 9. 

d Pactumque, ut siinul forls illc, ipse Roma^, ad res 
novas oonsm'gercnt. — ^Ibid. 

Bunt, qui dicant, imperSa ejus injusta barbaros nequi- 
viss© pati ; alii autem, oqiiitcs illos, Cn. Pompeii veleres 
clientes, voluntato ejus Pisonem aggreasos.— Boll. Bell. 
Cat. 19. 

« Tu in provinciam ire noluisti : non possum id in te 
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rMM <Jf tiiat iiiagtstracy, and the nhicf fhiit 
wMc^ the generality proposed from it. He had 
no pittiicular love for moneyc; nor genius for arms^ 
'io that those governments had no charms for him : 
the glory which he pursued was to shine in the 
eyes of the city, as the guardian of its laws, and to 
teach the ij^agistrates how to execute, the citisens 
how to obey thefh. But he was now preparing to 
sue for the consulship, the great object of all his 
hopes ; and his whole attention was employed how 
to obtain it in his proper year, and without a re- 
pulse. There were two years necessarily to inter- 
vene between the pnetorship and consulship ; the 
first of which was usually spent in forming a gene- 
ral interest, ahd soliciting for it as it were in a 
private manner ; the second in suing for it openly 
in the proper form and habit of a candidate. The 
afiection of the city, so signally declared for him 
in all the infenor steps of honour, gave him a 
strong presumption of success in his present pre- 
tensions to the highest : but as he had reason to 
apprehend a great opposition from the nobility, 
who looked upon the public dignities as a kind (ff 
birth-rightf and could not brook their being inter- 
cepted and snatched from them by new men ^ ; so 
he resolved to put it out of tlieir power to hurt him, 
by omitting no pains which could be required of a 
candidate, of visiting and soliciting^'all the citizens 
in person. At the election therefore of the tribunes 
on the sixteenth of July, where the whole city was 
Assembled in the field of Mars, he chose to make 
his first effort, and to mix himself with the crowd, 
on purpose to caress and salute them familiarly by 
name : and as soon as there was any vacation in the 
forum, which happened usually in August, he in- 
tended to make an excursion into the Cisalpine 
Gaul, and in the character of a lieuteuaifi.*to Piso, 
the governor of it, to visit the towns and colonies 
of that [jrovince, which was reckoned very strong 
in the number of its votes, and so rt^turn to Rome 
in January following While he was thus em- 
ployed in suing for the consulship, L. Cotta, a 
remarkable lover of wine, was one of the censors, 
which gave occasion to one of Cicero^s jokes, that 
Plutarch has transmitted to us, that haj»pening one 
day to be dry the fatigue of his task, he called 
for a glass of water to quench his thirst*, and when 
his friends stood close around him as he was drink- 
ing, You do well, says he, to cover me, lest Cotta 
should censure me for drinking water. 

He wrote about the same time to Atticos, then 
at Athens, to desire him to engage all that band of 
Pompey’s dependants who were serving under him 
in the Mithridatic war ; and by way of jest, bids 
him tell Pompey himself, that he would not take it 
ill of him, if he did not come in person to his 
election **. Atticus spent many years in this re- 
sidence at Athens, which gave Cicero an opportu- 
nity of employing him to buy a great number of 

• 

reprehendere, quod in mcipso prator— probavi. Pro 

Muren. 20. 

f Non idem mihi licet quod iis, qui noblli genere nati 
sunt, quibus omnia populi Romani bcneficia dormientibus 
deforuntur. — In Verr. v. 70. 

g Quonlam videtur in suffragiis multiim poaso Gallia, 
cum Romma judiciis forum refrixerit, excurremus mense 
Beptembri legati ad Pisonem.— Ad Att. i. 1. 

*» lilam mmum tu mihi oura ut prnstes, Pompeii nostri 
amici. Nega me el iratum fore, ei ad mea comitia non 
veoerit.— Ibid. 


stutiies for the ornafiient of his sievcntl villaii; ospo* 
dally that Tnscoltiin, in which ho took 
greatest -pleasure * ; f® it* delightful situation in 
the neighbottdiood of nome, and thetcdnvenicnce 
of an easy retreat from the hurry and fatigues of 
the city : fiiere he had built several rooms and gal- 
leries, in imitation of the schools and porticoes of 
Athens, which he called likewise by their Attic 
names of the Academy and Gymnasium, and dc- 
sigued for the same use of philosophical conferences 
with his learned friends. He had given Atticos a 
general commission to purchase for* him any piece 
of Grecian art or sculpture, which was elegant and 
curious, especially of the literary kiii^v or proper 
for the furnitif^e of his academy ^ ; which Atticus 
executed to his great satisfaction; and sent him at 
different times several cargoes of statues, which 
arrived safe at the port of. Cajeta, near to his 
Formian villa ^ ; and pleased him always so well, 
both ill the choice and the price of them, that upon 
the receipt of each parcel he still renewed his 
♦orders for more. 

“ 1 have paid (says he) a hundred and sixty-four 
pounds, as you ordered, to your agent Cincius, for 
the Megaric statues. The Mercuries, which you 
mentioned, of Pentelician marble, with brazen 
heads, give me already great pleasure ; wherefore I 
would liave you send me as many of them as you 
can, and as soon as possible, with any other statues 
and ornaments which you think jiroper for the 
placS, and in my taste, and good enough to plea.se 
yours ; but above all, such as will suit my gym- 
nasium and portico : for I am grown so fond of 
pJl things of that kind, that though others pro- 
bably may blame me, yet 1 depend on you to assist 
me*"." f 

Of all the pieces which Atticus feent, he seems 
to have been the most pleased with a sort of com- 
pound emblematical figures, representing Mercury 
and Minerva, or INlercury and Hercules jointly 
' upon one base, called ^ermatheuse and Herinc- 
raclac : for Hercules being the proper deity of the 
Gymnasium, Minerva of th^Academy, and Mercury i 
common to both, they exactly suited the purpose 
for which he desired them". But he was so intent 
on embellishing Tusculan villa with all sorts i 
of Grecian work, that he sent over to Atticu.s the i 


i Qinc tibi Trinridavi, ct qua? tti coiivcniro iiitclligetj 
nofttn) 'J'liKCulano, veliin. ut Hcribin, cures: nos ox oiniii1>u» 
inoU*stiis et laboribus uuu tllu in hieo conquicsciums.'— 
Ad Att. i. 5. 

Uuiequid ojuwleni generis babebis, dfgniim Aoadeniia 
quod tibi videbitur, ne dubitaveris mittero, ct area* nos- 
tra? confidito. — Ad Att. i. 9 ; vid. it. 5, d, 10. 

t Higna, quo; curasti, ca sunt ad Gajetam exposita. — 
Ibid. :S. ni Ibid. 8. 

n IlerniathenatiiaTno vaMe dclcctat. — Ibid. 1. Quod ad 
me do IJerrnuthena scribis, per mill I gratuiii cst — quod et 
Hermes commune omnium, et Minerva singulare est 
Insigne ejusgymnasii. — Ibid. 4. Slgna nostra ct llerme- 
raolus, oum commodissime potoris, velim lmpona8.-»lbid. 
10 . 

The loamod generally take these Hermeracla and Her- 
maiht nee to be nothing more than a tall square pedestal of 
stone, which was the emblem of Mercury with the head 
of the other deity, Minerva or Hercules, upon it, of which 
sort there are several still extant, as we see thorn de- 
scribed in the books of antiquities. Hut 1 am apt to 
think, that the heads of both the deities were sometimes 
also Joined together upon the some pedeshil, lo<»king dif- 
ferent ways, as we sec in those antique figures which are 
now indiscriminately called Janut*i* 
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cause, and suffer him to escape*^ : which gave 
occasion to what Cicero said afterwards in a speech 
against him in the senate, ^Jhile they were suing 
together for the consulship : “ Wretch ! not to see 
that thou art not acquitted, but reserved only to 
a severer trial and heavier punishment®.’* It was 
in this year, as Cicero tells us, under the consuls 
Cotta and Torquatus, that those prodigies hap- 
pened, which were interpreted to portend the great 
dangers and plots that were now hatching against 
the state, and broke out two years after in Cicero’s 
consulship ; when the turrets of the Capitol, the 
statues of the gods, and the brazen image of the 
infant Romulus suckiug the wolf, were. struck down 
by lightning ^ 

Cicero being now in his forty-third year, the 
proper age required by lawtf, declared himself 
a candidate for the consulship along with six com- 
petitors, P. Sulpicius Galba, L. Sergius Catilina, 
C. Antonius, L. Cassius Longinus, Q. Coruidcius, 
C. Licinius Sacerdos. The two first were patri- 
cians, the two next plebeians, yet noble ; the two 
last the sons of fathers who had first imported the 
public honours into their families ; Cicero was the 
only new man among them, or one born of eques- 
trian rank*^. Galba and Cornificius were persons of 

d A Catilina pecuniam accepit, ut turcnhwine pracvari- 
caretur.— De Ilarusp. Resp. 20. 

« O mlKer, qui non sentiai^ illo jiidicio to non absolntuin, 
verunt ad allquod severius judicium, itc niajua suppHciutu 
reservatum. — Orat. in Toj?. cand. 

^ Taetus ille etiani, qui liane urbom condidit, 
lus: quern inauratum in Capitolio parvum atquo liictan- 
tem, uberibus lupinia inhiantem fuiasu nieminiatis. — In 
CatiL^ii. «. 

Thia same figure, as it is generally thoiiglit, formed in 
brass, of the infants Romulu.s and RemiiH bvejving the 
wolf, is still preserved and shown in the Capitol, w'ith the 
marks of a liquefaction hy a stroke of lightning on one 
of the legs of the wolf. Cicero himself has described the 
prodigy in the following lines : 

Hie silvestris erat Romani nomfnis altrix 
Martia ; qu» parvos Mavortis mmiinc natos 
IJboribiis gravidis vitali rorc rigabat. 

Qusc tuin cum pueris flaninuito fulminis ictu 
Concidit, atque avulsa pedum vestigia liquit 

De Diviuut. 1. 12. 

It was the sani^ statue, most probably, whence Virgil 
drew his elegant description : 

Geminos huic ubera circum 

Ludere pendentes pueros, et lombere niatrem 
ImpavidoB. 111am tcreti cervice roflexam 
Mulcere altemos, et corpora fingcre lingua. 

Alneid. vlil. C31. 

The martial twins beneath their mother lay. 

And hanging on her dugs with wanton play 
Securely suck’d : whilst she roclined her head 
To lick their tender limbs, and form them as they fed. 
g Nonne tertio ct tricesinio anno mortem obiit? qus 
est letas, noatris leglbus, decern atmis minor, qiuim coii- 
sularis. — Philip, v. 17. 

h Ti^e distinction of patrician^ and nofjle, 

may want a little explication. The title of patrician 
belonged only, in ^ proper sense, to those families of which 
the senate was composed in the earliest times, either of 
the kings, or the first consuls, before the commons had 
obtained a promiscuous admission to the public honours, 
and by that means into the senate. All other families, 
how considerable soeYcr,' wero constantly styled plebeian. 
Patrician then and plebeian are properly opposed to each 
other ; but noble common to them both : for the character 
of nobility was wholly derived from the curule magistra’ 
dee which any family had home ; and those which could 


great virtue and merit; Sacerdos without any 
particular blemish upon him ; Cassius lazy and 
weak, but n%t thought bo wicked as he soon after 
appeared to be; Aut^ius and CatilRie, though 
infamous in their lives and characters, yet by 
intrigue and faction had acquired a powerful in- 
terest in the city, and joined all their forces against 
Cicero, as their most formidable antagonist, in 
which they were vigorously supported hy Crassus 
and Caesar 

Tnis was the state of the competition ; in which 
the practice of bribing was carried oon so openly 
and shamefully by Antonius and Catiline, that the 
senate thought it' necessary to give soipe check to 
it by a new and/ more rigorous law ; but when they 
w’ere proceeding to publish it, L. MiiCius Orestiniis, 
one of the tribunes, put his negative upon them. 
This tribune had been Cicero’s client, and de- 
fended by him in an impeachment of plunder and 
robbery; but having now sold himself to his 
enemies, made it the subject of all his harangues 

ridicule his birth and character, as unworthy of 
the consulship : in the debate therefore which arose 
in tlie senate upon the merit of his negative, Cicero, 
provoked to find so desperate a confederacy against 
him, rose up, and after some raillery and expos- 
tulation with Miicius, made a most severe invec- 
tive on the flagitious lives and practices of his two 
competitors, in a speech usually called in Toga 
Candida, because it was delivered in a white gown, 
the ix'-oper habit of all candidates, and from which 
the name itself w^as derived 

Though he had now business enough upon his 
hands to engage his whole attention, yet we find 
him employed in the defence of Q. Gallius, the 
prsetor of the last year, accused of corruj)! practices 
in procuring that magistracy. Gallius, it seems, 
when chosen ecdile, had disgusted the people by 
i not providing any wild beasts for their entertain- 
ment in his public shows ; so that to put them into 
good humour when he stood for the prajtorship, he 
entertained them with gladiator.s, on pretence of 
giving them in honour ofahis deceased father h 
This was his crime, of which he was accused by 
M. Callidius, whose father had been impeached 
before by Gallius^ ^Callidius was one of the most 
eloquent and accurate speakers of his time, of an 
easy, flowing, copious style, always delighting, 
though seldom warming his audience ; which was 
the only thing wanting to make him a complete 
orator. Besides the public crime just mentioned, 
he charged Gallius with a private one against him- 
self, a design to poison him ; of which he pretended 
to have manifest proofs, as well from the testimony 
of witnesses, as of his own hand and letters : but 
he told his story with so much temper and indo- 
lence, that Cicero, from his coldness in opening a 
fact so interesting, and where his life had been 
attempted, formed an argument to prove that it 
could not be true. “ How is it possible,’’ says he, 

boast of the greatest number, wero always accounted the 
noblest ; so that many plebeians surpassed the patricians 
thcinseivos in the point of nobility, — Vid. Ascon. argum. 
in Ti>g. cand. 

I Catilina et Antonius, qimnquam omnibus maxima 
infamis eorum vita osset, tomen multum poterant. €oi- 
erant onim ambf», ui Ciceronem oonsulatu dejioerent, 
adJutoribuH usi firmissimis, M* Crasao et C. C«aare.— 
Ascon. argum« in Tog* cand. 

^ Ibid. 1 Asoon. not. ibid. 
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** Callidius, for you to plead in such a manner, if 
you did not know the thing to be for^d ? How 
could you, who act with suc^force of ^oquence in 
other men’s (gangers, be so indolent in your own ? 
Where was that grief, that ardour, which was to 
extort cries and lamentations from the most stupid ? 
We saw no emotion of your mind, none of your 
body ; no striking your forehead, or your thigh ; 
no stamping with your foot : so that instead of 
feeling ourselves inflamed, we could hardly forbgar 
sleeping, while you were urging all that part of 
your charge™.^’ Cicero’s speech is lost, but 
Gallius was acquitted ; for we find him afterwards 
revenging hypaself in the same kind on this very 
Callidius, by accusing him of briber^in his suit for 
the consulship 

J. Cajsar was one of the assistant judges this 
year to the praetor, whose province it was to sit 
upon the sicarii, that is, those who were accused 
of killing, or carrying a dagger with intent to kill. 
This gave him an opportunity of citing before him 
as criminals, and condemning by the law of assas- < 
sinate, all those, who in Sylla’s proscription had 
been known to kill, or receive money for killing a 
proscribed citizen ; which money Cato also, when 
he was quaestor the year before, had made them 
refund to the treasury*^. Caisar’s view was, to 
mortify the senate and ingratiate himself with the 
people, by reviving the Marian cause, which had 
always been popular, and of which he was naturally 
the head, on account of his near relation toaold 
Marius : for which purpose he bad the hardiness 
likewise to replace in the Capitol the trophies and 
statues of Marius, which Sylla had ordered to be 
thrown down and broken to pieces**. But. while he 
was pros%[:uting with such severity the agents of 
Sylla’s cruelty^ he not only spared, but favoured 
Catiline^ who was one of the most cruel in spilling 
the blood of the proscribed ; having butchered with 
his own hands, and in a manner the most brutal, 
C. Marius Gratidianus, a fjvourite of the people, 
nearly related both to Marius and Cicero ; whose 
head he carried in triumph through the streets to 
make a present of it to Sylla**. But Caesar's zeal 
provoked L. Paullus to bring Catiline also under 
the lash of the same law, aa(^ ^ accuse him in 
form, after his repulse from the consulship, of the 
murder of mauy citizens in Sylla’s proscription : 
of which though he was notoriously guilty, yet, 
contrary to all expectation, he was acquitted 

Catiline was suspected also at the same time of 
another heinous and capital crime, an incestuous 
commerce with Fabia, one of the vestal virgins, 
and sister to Cicero’s wife. This was charged upon 
him so loudly by common fame, and gave such 
scandal to the city, that Fabia was brought to a 
trial for it ; but either through her innocence, or 

Brutus, pp. 402, .‘3. “ Epist. Fam. viii. 4. 

® Plutarch, in Cato, ; Suoton. J. Cies. IJ. 

P Quorum auctoritatom, iit, qiiibus posset modis, di- 
minuerct, trophasa C. Marii, a Sylla olini ditoecta, restt- 
tuit. — Suot. lb. 

Qui hominem cariasimum i>opulo Romano— omnl 
cruoiatn vivuin lacerarit ; stanti ctdlum gladio sua dex- 
tera soouerit; cum sinistra capillmh ejus a vortice teneret, 
4cc. — Vid. Be Petitione Oonsulat. a 

Quod caput etiam turn plenum anima? et spiritns, ad 
Syllam, usque a Janiculo ad sdem Apullinis, mauibus 
ipse suls d6tullt.~ln Tog. cand. . 

r Bis absolutum CatiUuam.^Ad Att. i* 16 ; Sallust. Bell. 
Cat. 31 ; Bio, 1. Ivl. p. 34. 


the authority of her brother Cicero, she was readily 
acquitted: which gave occasion to Cicero to tell 
him, among the othe||3 reproaches on his flagitious 
life, that there was no place so sacred, whither his 
very visits did not carry pollution, and leave the 
imputation of guilt, where there was no real crime 
subsisting*. 

As the election of consuls approached, Cicero’s 
interest appeared to be superior to that of all the 
/candidates : for the nobles themselves, though 
always envious, and desirous to depress him, yet 
out of regard to the dangers which threatened the 
city from many quarters, and seemed ready to burst 
out into a flame, began to think him the only man 
qualified to preserve the republic, and break the 
cabals of the desperate, by the vigour and prudence 
of his administration : for in cases of danger, as 
Sallust observes, pride and envy naturally subside, 
and yield the post of honour to virtue h The 
method of choosing consuls was not by an open 
vote, but by a kind of ballot, or little tickets of 
wood, distributed to the citizens with the names of 
tlse candidates severally inscribed upon each : but 
in Cicero’s case, the people were nijt content with 
this secret and silent way of testifying their incli- 
nations ; but before they came to any scrutiny, 
loudly and universally proclaimed Cicero the first 
consul: so that,'*as he himself declared in his speech 
to them after his election, he was not chosen by the 
votes ^f particular citizens, but the common suf- 
j frage of the city ; nor declared by the voice of the 
crier, but of the whole Roman people He was 
the only new man who had obtained this sovereign 
dignity, or, as he expresses it, had forced the 
entrenchments of the nobility for forty years past, 
from the first consulship of C. Marius, and the 
only one^4ikcwise who had ever obtained it in his 
proper year, or without a repulse*. Antonius was 
chosen his colleague by the majority of a few cen- 
turies above his friend and partner Catiline ; which 
was effected probably by Cicero’s management, 
who considered him as the less dangerous and more 
tractable of the two. 

Cicero’s father died this year on the twenty- 
fourth of November*^, in a good old age, with the 
comfort to have seen his son ac^-janced to the 
supreme honour of the city, and wanted nothing to 
complete the happiness of his life, but the addition 
of one year more, to have made him a witness of 
the glory of his consulship. It was in this year 

B OuiT) itii vixiHti, ut non easet locus tarn sauctua, quo 
non aciventua tiiua. etiam cum culpa nulla subcaaet, 
crimen afferret,— Orat. in Tog. cand.; vid. Ascon, ad 
locum. 

* ubi pcriculiim advenit, invidia atquo superbui 
post fuere. — Ballast. Bell. CTat. 23. * 

« Bed tomen intignificcntiua esse illo nihil potest, quod 
mcis comitiis non tabellam vindicom tacltae libertatis, 
acd vocem vivam pra* yobis indicem veatrarum erga mo 
Yoluntatum tulistia,-~ltaque me non extrtama tribua auf- 
fragiorum, sed priini ilU vestri concuraua, neque .ijiigulae 
voces prflDconum, sed una voce uni versus populua Romai- 
nus conaulem declaravit.— Be Leg. Agrar. con. RuU. ii. 2 ; 
In Pison. 1. 

^ £um locum, quern nobilitas pra^sidiis flrmatum, atquo 
Omni ratione obvallatum tenebat, mo duco rescidistia.— 
Ho ease imum, ex omnibus novis hominibus, de quibus 
meminisso posaumus, qui consulatum peticrlm, cum 
primum licltum sit; consul faotus slm, cum primum 
potierim.— Do Leg. Agrar. ib. i. 2. 

y Pater nobis dccesslt ad diem viii. Kal. Doeemb.— Ad 
Att. i. 6. 
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also most probably, though some critics seem to 
dispute it, that Cicero gave his daughter TulUa in 
marriage at the age of thirt^n to C. Piso Frugi, a 
young nobleman of great hopes, and one of the 
best famHies in Rome* : it is certain at least, that 
his son was bom in this same year, as he expressly 
tells us, ii^ the consulship of L. Julius Caesar and 
C. Marcius Fifeulus*. So that with the highest 
honour which the public could bestow, he received 
the highest pleasure which private life ordinarily 
admits, by the birth of a son and heir to his 
family. 


SECTION III. 

Cicero was now arrived through the usual gra- 
dation of honours, at the highest which the people 
could regularly give, or an honest citizen desire. 
The offices which he had already home had but a 
partial jurisdiction, confined to particular branches 
of the government ; but the consuls held the reins, 
and directed the whole machine with an authority 
as extensive aC the empire itself^ The subordi- 
nate magistracies, therefore, being the steps only 
to this sovereign dignity, were not valued so much 
for their own sake, as for bringing the candidates 
still nearer to the principal object of their hopes, 
who through this course of their ambition were 
forced to practise all the arts of popularity ; to 
court the little as well as the great, to espouse the 
principles and politics in vogue, and to apply their 
talents to conciliate friends, rather than to serve 
the public But the consulship put an end to this 
subjection, and with the command of the state 
gave them the command of themselves : so that the 
only care left was, how to execute this nigh office 
with credit and dignity, and employ the power | 
entrusted to them for the benefit and service of 
their country. 

We are now, therefore, to look upon Cicero in 
a different light, in order to form a just idea of his 
character: to consider him, not as an ambitious 
courtier, applying all his thoughts and pains to his 
own advancement ; but as a great magistrate and 
statesman, adMinistering the affairs and directing 
the councils of a mighty empire. And according to 
the accounts of all the ancient writers, Rome never 
stood in greater need of the skill and vigilance of 
an able consul than in this very year. For besides 
the traitorous cabals and conspiracies of those who 
were attempting to subvert the whole republic, the 
new tribunes were also labouring to disturb the 

. » Tulliolam C. Pisoni, L. P. Fnijfi desi>ondimus. — Ad 
Attic. L 3. Is. Casaubon, rather than give up an hypo- 
thesis which he had formed about tlie earlier date of this 
letter, will hardly allow that Tullia was marriageable at 
this time, though Cicero himself expressly declares it. — 
Vid. not. varior. in locum. 

• Li^ulio CiPsare et Marcio Figulo Consulihus, filiolo 
me auctum scito, salva Tercntia. — ^Ad Attic, i. S. 

b Omnes eniin in Consulis jure ct imperio debent esse 
provinciae. — Philip, iv. 4. Tu summum imperium— gu- 
bemacula rcipublicse— orbis terrarum imperium a populo 
Bomano potebas.— Pro Mur. 35. 

c Jam urbanam multitudinem, et eorum studia. qui 
oonciones tenent, adoptus es, in Pompoio orando, Manilii 
causa recipienda, Coidelio defendendo, &c.*— Nec tamen 
in petendo respubtica capessenda est, neque in aenatu, 
neque in ocmcione : aed hero tibi retinenda, dro.^I>e Peti- 
tione Consulat. 13. 


present quiet of it : some of them were publishing 
laws to ab 2 lish everything that remained of Sylla’s 
establishment, and to restore the sons of the pro- 
scribed to their estAes and honouip : others, to 
reverse the punishment of P. Sylla and Autronius, 
condemned tor bribery, and replace them in the 
senate ^ : some were for expunging all debts, and 
others, for dividing the lands of the public to the 
poorer citizens^ : so that, as Cicero declared both 
to the senate and the people, the ref)ublic was 
delivered into his hands full of terrors and alarms; 
distracted by pestilent laws and seditious harangues ; 
endangered^ not by foreign wars, but intestine evils, 
and the traitorous designs of profii^te citizens ; 
and that thera was no mischief incident to a state, 
which the honest had not cause to apprehend, the 
wicked to expect®. 

What gave the greater spirit to the authors of 
these attempts, was Antonius's advancement to the 
I consulship : they knew him to be of the same prin- 
ciples and embarked in the same designs with 
I themselves, which, by his authority, they now hoped 
to carry into effect. Cicero was aware of this ; 
and foresaw the mischief of a colleague equal to 
him in power, yet opposite in views, and prepared 
to frustrate all his endeavours for the public ser- 
vice ; so that his first care, after their election, was 
to gain the confidence of Antonius, and to draw 
him from his old engagements to the interests of 
the republic ; being convinced that all the success 
of Ms administration depended upon it. He began, 
therefore, to tempt him by a kind of argument 
which seldom fails of its effect with men of his 
character, the offer of power to his ambition, and 
of money to his pleasures : with these baits he 
caught him ; and a bargain was presently agreed 
upon between them, that Antonius ffliould have the 
choice of the best province which was to be assigned 
to them at the expiration of their year^ It was 
the custom for the senate to appoint what particular 
provinces were to be cJistributed every year to the 
several magistrate?, who used afterwards to cast 
lots for them among tbenf^elves ; the prsetors for 
the prajtorian, the consuls for the consular pro- 
vinces. In tljis partition, therefore, when Mace- 
donia, one of tl\^^ost desirable governments of 
the empire, both for command and w'ealth, fell to 
Cicero’s lot, he exchanged it immediately with his 
colleague for Cisalpine Gaul, which he resigned 
also soon after in favour of Q. Metellus ; being 
resolved, as he declared in his inauguration speech, 
to administer the consulship in such a manner, as 
to put it out of any man’s power either to tempt 
or terrify him from his duty : since he neither 
sought, nor would accept, any province, honour, 
or benefit, from it whatsoever ; the only way, says 
he, by which a man can discharge it with gravity 
and freedom ; so as to chastise those tribuneS who 
wish ill to the republic, or despise those wish 
ill to himself s : a noble f^lar^tion, and worihy to 
227^' xxxvii7]^4L 

« Do Lege Agrar. oont. Bull. 1. 8, 9 ; ii. 3. 
f CoUegam suum Antoni um puotione provinofse fiepu- 
lerat, ne oontra rempublioam dissentirot.— -Hall. Bell. 
Cat. 26. 

g Cum mihi dcHbomtom et constitutum sit, ita gcrere 
oonsulatum, quo uno modo geii graviter et libere potest, I 
ut neque provlnciam, netfnehonorem, noque omamentum I 
aliqu(^. aut coimnodum— oppetiturus aim.— Sic me geram, 
ut possim tribunum plobis reipublioie iratum ooercere, i 
mllii Iratum oontemnero. — Oontra Bull. i. 8. 
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be transmitted to ^NMterity’ for an example to all 
ma^strates in a free state. By title ^dveas he 
entirely drew Antonias into^is measures, and had 
him ever affter obsequious to bis will^; or, as he 
himself expresses it, by his patience and complai- 
sance he softened and calmed him, eagerly desirous 
of a province, and projecting many tilings against 
the state*. The establishment of this concord 
between them was thought to be of such importance 
to the public quiet, that in his first speech to ^he 
people, he declared it to them from the rostra, as 
an event the fhost likely to curb the insolence of 
the factious, and raise the spirits of the honest, 
and preventi§the dangers with which the city was 
then threatened**. • 

There was another project likewise which he had 
much at heart, and made one of the capital points 
of his administration, to unite the equestrian order 
with the senate into one common party and interest. 
This body of men, next to the senators, consisted 
of the richest and most splendid families of Rome, 
who, from the ease and affluence of their fortunes,# 
were naturally well -affected to the prosperity of 
the refiublic ; and being also the constant farmers 
of all the revenues of the empire, had a great part 
of the inferior people dependent upon them. 
Cicero imagined, that the united weight of these 
two orders would always he an over-balance to any 
other power in the state, and a secure barrier 
against any attempts of the popular and ambitious 
upon the common liberty *. He was the only%nan 
in the city capable of effecting such a coalition, 
being now at the head of the senate, yet the darling 
of the knights ; who considered him as the pride 
and ornament of their order, whilst he, to ingratiate 
himself ^le more with them, affected always in 
public to boasf of that extraction, and to call him- 
self an equestrian ; and made it his special care to 
protect them in all their affairs, and to advance 
their credit and interest : that, as some writers 

tell us, it was the authority of his consulship that 
first distinguished and established them into a third 
order of the state*". The policy was certainly very 
good, and the republic reaped great benefit from it 
in this very year, through which he had the whole 
body of knights at his devotion^ Tjho, with Atticus 
at their head, constantly attended his orders, and 
served as a guard to his person" : and if the same 
maxim had been pursued by all succeeding consuls, 
it might probably have preserved, or would cer- ' 

h Plutarch in his life. 

i In Pison. 2. 

k Quod c|fo ot Concordia, quam mihi constitui cum 
coUega, invitiBBiinis lis hoininibus, quos in consulatu 
inimicoA ©sue et animis et corporis nctibus providi, omni- 
bus prospoxl sane, &c. — Con. Hull. ii. 37. 

* Ct multitudlnoin cum principibus, eqiiestrem ordinem 
qum senatii conjunxcrim, — In Pison. 3. Neque ulla vis 
timtareporiotiir, qua*conjuncti(>nem vostram, cquituniquo 
Romanorum, tan tain quo conspirationtjni bonoruin om- 
nium perfringore possit.— In Catil. iv. 10. 

Ciooro demum stabilivit cquestre nomen in consnlatu 
Buo ; oi scinatum concilians, ex oo so ordino profectum 
oelebrans, ©t qjus vires poculiari popular! tate quaeroiis ; ab 
illo tempore plane hoc tcrthim corpus in repiibllca fac- 
tum ost, ccepitquo adjioi senatiii p^^puloque liomano 
oquester ordo.-~ Plln. Hist. N. 1. xxxiil. 2. 

« VoB, equites R(»mani, vldete, scitis me ortum e vobis, 
omnia semper BenslsBO pro vobie, dto*— Pro Rabir. Post. 6. 

— Nuno vero cum oquitatus iUe, quern ego in Clivo Capi- 
toUno, te signifero ao prizioipe, ooUooaram, senatum det^ 
ruerit^Ad Att. ii. 1. 


tainly at least have prolonged, the liberty of the 
republic. 

Having laid tfaui frandation for tiie laudable 
discharge of his consulship, he took possession of 
it, as usual, on the first of January. A little before 
his inauguration, P. Servilius Rullus, one of the 
new tribunes, who entered always into their office 
on the tenth of December, had been farming the 
senate with the promulgation of an agrarian law. 
These laws used to be greedily received by the 
populace, and were proposed, therefore, by factious 
magistrates, as oft as they had any point to carry 
with the multitude against the public good : but 
this law was of all others the most extravagant, 
and, by a show of granting more to the people than 
had ever been given before, seemed likely to be 
accepted. The purpose of it was, to create a 
decemvirate, or ten commissioners, with absolute 
power for five years over all the revenues of the 
republic ; to distribute them at pleasure to the 
citizens ; to sell and buy what lands they thought 
fit ; to determine the rights of the present pos- 
sessors ; to require an account from all the generals 
abroad, excepting Pompey, of the spoils taken in^ 
their wars ; to settle colonies wheresoever they 
judged proper, and particularly at Capua ; and in 
short, to command all the money and forces of the 
empire. • 

The publication of a law conferring powers so 
excessive, gave a just alarm to all who wished well 
to the public tranquillity : so that Cicero’s first 
business was to quiet the apprehensions of the city, 
and to exert all bis art and authority to baffle the 
intrigues of the tribune. As soon, therefore, as he 
was invested with bis new dignity, he raised the 
spirits o( the senate, by assuring them of his reso- 
lution tef Oppose the law, and all its abettors, to the 
utmost of his power ; nor suffer the state to be hurt, 
or its liberties to he impaired, while the adminis- 
tration continued in his hands. From the senate 
he pursued the tribune into his own dominion, the 
forum ; where, in an artful and elegant speech from 
the rostra, he gave such a turn to the inclination 
of the people, that they rejected this agrarian law 
with as much eagerness as they had ever before 
received one". - 

He began, “by acknowledging tnc extraordinary 
obligations wdiich he had received from them, in 
preference and opposition to the nobility ; declaring 
himself the creature of their power, and of all men 
the most engaged to promote their interests ; that 
they were to look uj)on him as the truly popular 
magistrate ; nay, that he had declared even in the 
senate, that he would be the people’s consul p.” 
He then fell into a commendation of the Gracchi, 
whose name was extremely dear to them, professing, 
“ that he could not he against all agrarian laws, 
when he recollected, that those two most excellent 
men, who had the greatest love for the Roman 
people, had divided the public lands to the citizens ; 
that he was not one of those consuls, who tfTought 
it a crime to praise the Gracchi ; on whose coun- 
sels, wisdom, and laws, many parts of the present 
government were founded : that his quarrel was to 
this particular law, which, instead of being popular, 
or adapted to the true interests of the city, was in 
reality the establ ishment of a tyrann y, and a cr eation 

o Uuls unquam tarn secunda condone legem Agrariam 
auasit, quam ego dissuasi ?^Con. RuU. ii. 37. 

P Ibid, a 1 Ibid. 5. 
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of ten kings to domineer over them.” This he dis- 
plays at large, from the natural effect of that power 
which was granted by it**; ^d proceeds to insi- 
nuate, that it was covertly levelled against their 
favourite Pompey, and particularly contrived to 
retrench and insult his authority : Forgive me, 
citizens, (s^ys he,) for my calling so often upon so 
great a name : ^ you yourselves imposed the task 
upon me, when I was prastor, to join with you in 
defending his dignity as far as 1 was able : 1 have 
hitherto done all that I could do ; not moved to it 
by my private friendship for the man, nor by any 
hopes of honour, and of this supreme magistracy, 
which I obtained from you, though with his appro- 
bation, yet without his help. Since then I perceive 
this law to be designed as a kind of engine to over- 
turn his power, 1 will resist the attempts of these 
men ; and as I myself clearly see what they are 
aiming at, so 1 will take care that you shall also 
see, and be convinced of it too*.” He then shows, 
” how the law, though it excepted Pompey from 
being accountable to the decemvirate, yet excluded 
him from being one of the number, by limiting the 
choice to thos^who were present at Rome ; that it 
subjected likewise to their jurisdiction the countries 
just conquered by him, which had always been left 
to the management of the general^: upon which 
he draws a pleasant picture of the^tribune Rullus, 
with all his train of officers, guards, lictors, and 
apparitors^, swaggering in Mithridates's kii^gdom, 
and ordering Pompey to attend him, by a manda- 
tory letter, in the following strain : 

” * P. Servilius llullus, tribune of the people, 
decemvir, to Cnseus Pompey the son of Cnaius, 
greeting.* 

” He will not add (says he) the title of great, 
when he has been labouring to take it frdih him by 
law*. 

” * I require you not to fail to come presently to 
Sinope, and bring me a sufficient guard with you, 
while I sell those lands by my law, which you have 
gained by your valour.* ** 

He observes, ” that the reason of excepting 
Pompey was not from any respect to him, but for 
fear that he would not submit to the indignity of 
being account^le to their will : but Pompey (says 
he) is a man that temper, that he thinks it Ids 
duty to bear whatever you please to impose ; but if 
there be anything which you cannot bear yourselves, 
he will take care that you shall not bear it long 
against your wills y.** He proceeds to enlarge upon 
” the dangers which this law threatened to their 
liberties : that instead of any good intended by it to 
the body of the citizens, its purpose was to erect a 
power for the oppression of them ; and on pretence 
of planting colonies in Italy and the provinces, to 
settle their own creatures and dependants, like so 
many garrisons, in all the convenient posts of the 
empire, to be ready on all occasions to support 
their tyranny ; that Capua was to be their head- 
quarters, their favourite colony; of all cities the 
proudest, as well as the most hostile and dangerous ; 
in which the wisdom of their ancestors would not 
suffer the shadow of any power or magistracy to 
remain ; yet now it was to be cherished and advanced 
to another Rome* that by this law the lands of 

r Contra RuUum, R 6~1 1, 13, 14 Mb. 18 

t Ib. 19. « Ib. 13. 

* Ib. 20. I y Ib. 23. 

X Ibid. 28, 32. 


Campania were to be sold or given away ; the most 
fruitful of, all Italy, tlie surest revenue of the 
republic, and their ^constant resource when all 
other rents failed them ; which neither^the Gracchi, 
who of ail men studied the people's benefit the 
most, nor Sylla, who gave everything away without 
scruple, durst venture to meddle with*.” In the 
conclusion he takes notice ” of the great favour 
and approbation with which they had heard him, 
as ^ sure omen of their common peace and prospe- 
rity ; and acquaints them with the concord that he 
had established with his colleague^ as a piece of 
news of all others the most agreeable ; and promises 
all security to the republic, if they wopld but show 
the same godd disposition on future occasions 
which they had signified on that day ; and that he 
would make those very men, who had been the 
most envious and averse to his advancement, con- 
fess, that the people had seen farther, and judged 
better than they, in choosing him for their consul.” 

In tlie course of this contest he often called upon 
• the tribunes to come into the rostra, and debate the 
matter with him before the people*’ ; but they 
thought it more prudent to decline the challenge, 
and to attack liim rather by fictitious stories and 
calumnies, sedulously inculcated into the multi- 
tude ; that his opposition to the law flowed from 
no good will to them, but an affection to Sylla's 
party, and to secure to them the lands which they 
posse.«tsed by his grant; that he was making his 
cou^t by it to the seven tyrants, as they called 
seven of the principal senators, who were known 
to be the greatest favourers of Sylla *s cause, and 
the greatest gainers by it ; the two Luculluscs, 
Crassus, Catulus, Hortensius, Metellus, Philippus. 
These insinuations made so great an impW3Ssion on 
the city, that he found it necessary to defend him- 
self against them in a second speech to the people 
in whi(ih he declared, ” that he looked upon that 
law, which ratified all glia's acts, to be of all law.s 
the most wicked, and the most unlike to a true 
law, as it establislied a tyranny in the city ; yet 
that it had some excuse Itom the times, and, in 
their present circumstances, seemed proper to be 
supported ; especially by him who, for this year of 
his consulship, 4 >%»fcssed himself the patron of 
peace’* ; but that it was the height of impudence 
in Rullus, to charge him with obstructing their 
interests for the sake of Sylla's grants, when the 
very law which that tribune was then urging, ac- 
tually established and perpetuated those grants ; 
and showed itself to be drawn by a son-in-law of 
Valgins, who possessed more lands than any other 
man by that invidious tenure, which were all by 
this law to be partly confirmed, and partly pur- 
chased of him®.” This he demonstrates from the 
express words of the law, ” which he had studiously 
omitted, he says, to take notice of before, that he 
might not revive old quarrels, or move any argu- 
ment of new diss^ntion in a season so improper^ : 
that Rullus, therefore, who accused him of defend- 
ing Sylla's acts, was of all others the most impudent 

* Contra Rullum, ii. 29. 

b Si vostnini commodum speotat, veniat ot coram me- 
cum de agri Campani divisione disputet.— Con. RulL 
il. 28. Commodlus fccisi»eiit tribuni plebis, Qulritos, si, 
qu» apud vos de me deforunt, ca ooram potius mo pne- 
sente dixisseot.^— Con. Hull. ill. 1. 

c Ibid. Ibid. iii. 2. 
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defender of them ; for none had ever affirmed them 
to be good and legal, but to have some plea only 
from possession and the puMic quiet ; Ibut by this 
law the estates that had been granted by them 
were to be fixed upon a better foundation and title 
than any other estates whatsoever.’* He eoncludes 
by renewing his challenge to the tribunes ** to 
come and dispute with him to his face.” But 
after several fruitless attempts, finding themselves 
wholly unable to contend with him, they wgre 
forced at last to submit, and to let the affair drop, 
to the great jojaof the senate. 

This alarm being over, another accident broke 
out, which might have endangered fhe peace of the 
city, if the effects of it bad not bee* prevented by 
the authority of Cicero. Otho’s law, mentioned 
above, for the assignment of separate seats to the 
equestrian order, had highly offended the people, 
who could not digest the indignity of being thrust 
so far back from their diversions ; and while the 
grudge was still fresh, Otho happening fo come 
into the theatre, was received by the populace with 
an universal hiss, but by the knights with loud 
aj)planse and clapping. Both sides redoubled their 
clamour with great fierceness, and from reproaches 
were proceeding to blows, — till Cicero, informed 
of the tumult, came immediately to the theatre, 
and calling the people out into the temple of Bel- 
lona, so tamed and stung them by the power of 
his w'^ords, and made them so ashamed of their folly 
and j»crverseness, that on their return to the theatre 
they changed their hisses into applauses, and vied 
with the knights themselves in demonstrations of 
their respect to Otho^f, The speech was soon 
after published ; though from the nature of the 
thing it r^st have been made upon the spot, and 
flowed extemp(fre from the occasion : and as it was 
much read and admired for several ages after, as a 
memorable instance of Cicero’s command over 
men’s passions, so some have imagined it to be 
alluded to in that beautiful passage of Virgil*^ : 

■Ac veluti maKno in populo cum s«?pc coOrta ost 
8cditio, Hflovitque n-niinis %nobilo vuIguH ; 

Jamipic fuccH ct saxa volant, furor untiu ininistrat ; 

Turn pictatc gravem ct nieriti.s hi forte viruin quom 
Aspe.xcrc, Hilcnt, arrectisque auribus udhtant ; 
lllo regit dictis aniinoB, et pcctoraflifllcct. 

ViiiG. i. 

As when sedition fires the ignoble crowd. 

And the wild rabble storms and thirsts for blood ; 

Of stones and brands a mingled tempest flies. 

With all the sudden arms that rage siipjdies: 

If some grave sire ayipears amidst the strife, 

In morals strict and innoceupe of life. 

All stand attentive, while the sage controls 
Thoir wrath, and calms the tempest of their souls. 

Pitt. 

One topic, which Cicero touched in this speech, 
and the only one of which we have any hint from 
antiquity, was to reproach the rioters for their 
want of taste and good sense, in making such a 
disturbance while Roscius was acting ^ 

There happened about the same time a third 
instance, not less remarkable, of Cicero’s great 

ff Plutarch’s Life of Cicero. 

Bebast. Corradi Quecstura, p. 133; A5neid. 1. 152. 
What gives tho greater colour to this imagination is, that 
Quintilian applies these lines to his ohuracter of a com- 
plete orator, which he’ professedly forms upon the model 
of Cioero.— Lib. xiU 1. 

I Macrob. Saturn. iL 10. 


power of persuasion. Sylla had by an express law 
excluded the children of the proscribed from the 
senate and all public Honours ; which was certainly 
an act of great violence, and the decree rather of a 
tyrant, than the law of a free state So that the 
persons injured by it, who were many, and of great 
families, were now making all their eflQprts to get 
it reversed. Their petition was Uighly equitable, 
but, from the condition of the times, as highly 
unseasonable ; for in the present disorders of the 
city, the restoration of an oppressed party must 
needs have added strength to the old factions; 
since the first use that they would naturally make 
of the recovery of their power, would be to revenge 
themselves on their oppressors. It was Cicero’s 
business, therefore, to prevent that inconvenience, 
and, as far as it was possible, with the consent of 
the sufferers themselves : on which occasion this 
great commander of the human affections, as Quin- 
tilian calls him, found means to persuade those 
unfortunate men, that to bear their injury was their 
benefit ; and that the government itself could not 
stand, if Sylla’s laws were then repealed, on which 
the quiet and order of the republic w^e esta Wished; 
acting herein the part of a wise statesman, who 
will oft be forced to tolerate, and even maintain, 
what he cannot approve, for the sake of the com- 
mon good ; agrieably to what he lays down in his 
book of Offices, that many things which are naturally 
right ayd just, are yet, by certain circumstances and 
conjunctures of times, made dishonest and unjust^ 
As to the instance before us, he declared in a 
speech made several years after, that he had ex- 
cluded from honours a number of brave and honest 
young men, whom fortune had thrown into so 
unhappy a situation, that if they had obtained 
power, thty would probably have employed it to 
the ruin of the state The three cases just 
mentioned make Pliny break out into a kind of 
rapturous admiration of the man, who could per- 
suade the people to give up their bread, their 
pleasure, and their injuries, to the charms of his 
eloquence 

The next transaction of moment in which he was 
engaged was the defence of C. Rabirius, an aged 
senator, accused by T. Labienus, qjje of the tri- 
bunes, of treason or rebellion, for having killed 
L. Saturninus, a tribune, about forty years before, 
who had raised a dangerous sedition in the city. 
The fact, if it had been true, was not only legal, 
but laudable, being done in obedience to a decree 
of the senate, by which all the citizens were re- 
quired to take arms in aid of the consuls C. Marius 
and L. Flaccus. 

But the punishment of Rabirius was not the 
thing aimed at, nor the life of an old man worth 
the pains of disturbing the peace of the city : the 
design was to attack that prerogative -of the senate 
by which, in the case of a sudden tumult, they 
could arm the city at once, by requiring the cqnsul# 
to take care that the republic received no detri- 

^ iilxcliiBiquc paternis opibus liber!, ctiain petendorum 
honorum jure prohiberentur. — Veil. Pat. ii, 28. 

i Bio muita, quie houesta natura videntur esse, tempo- 
ribus fiunt non honosta. — Do Ofiic. iii. 25. 

Kgo adoloBcontes fortes et bonos, sod usoh ea oondi- 
tione fortunae, ut, si essent magistratus adept!, rcipublico? 
Btatum convulsuri viderentur, oomitiorum ratione pri- 
vavi.*— In l*iBon. 2. 

» Quo te, M. Tulli, piaculo taoeam ? &c. — Plin. Hist,' 
1. vil. 30. 
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ment : which vote was aupposed to g:ive a aanction 
to everything that was done in consequence of it ; 
80 that several traitorous ma^^istrates had been cut 
off by it, withont the formalities of a trial, in the 
act of stirring up sedition. This practice, though 
in use from the earliest times, had always been 
complainecl^of by the tribunes, as an infringement 
of the constitufdon, by giving to the senate an 
arbitrary power over the lives of citizens, which 
could not legally be taken away without a hearing 
and judgment of the whole people. But the chief 
grudge to it was, from its being a perpetual check 
to the designs of the ambitious and popular, who 
aspired to any power not allowed by the laws : it 
was not difficult for them to delude the multitude ; 
but the senate was not so easily managed, who by 
that single vote of committing the rejiublic to the 
‘ consuls, could frustrate at once all the effects of 
their popularity, when carried to a point which >vas 
dangerous to the state : for since in virtue of it, 
the tribunes themselves, whose persons were held 
sacred, might be taken off without sentence or trial, 
when engaged in any traitorous practices, all at- 
j tempts 4)f thatjeind must necessarily be hazardous 
and desperate. 

This point therefore, w^as to be tried on the 
person of Rabirius, in whose ruin the factious of 
all ranks were interested. J. Ca?sfr suborned La- 
bienus to prosecute him ; and procured himself to 
be appointed one of the Duumviri, or tl^e two 
judges allotted by the prietor to sit upon trials of 
treason®. Hortensius pleaded his cause, and 
proved by many witnesses, that the whole accusa- 
tion was false, and that Saturninus was actually 
killed by the hand of a slave, who for that service 
obtained his freedom from the public p. Csesar, 
however, eagerly condemned the old knan, who 
appealed from his sentence to the people ; where 
nothing, says Suetonius, did him so much service, 
as the partial and forward severity of his judge**. 

The tribunes in the mean while employed all 
their power to destroy him ; and Labienus would 
not suffer Cicero to exceed half an hour in his 
defence' ; and,, to raise the greater indignation 
against the criminal, exposed the picture of Satur- 
ninus in the ](f)^tra, as of one who fell a martyr to 
the liberties of the people. Cicero opened the 
defence jvith great gravity, declaring, ** that in the 
memory of man there had not been a cause of such 
importance, either undertaken by a tribune, or de- 
fended by a consul : that nothing less was meant 
by it, than that for the future there should be no 
senate or public council in the city ; no consent or 
concurrence of the honest against the rage and 
rashness of the wicked ; no resource or refuge in 
the extreme dangers of the republic — He implores 
the favour of all the gods, by whose providence 
their city was more signally governed than by any 
wisdom of man, to make that day propitious to the 
lecu(jty of the state, and to the life and fortunes 
of an innocent man." — And having possessed the 
minds of his audience with the sanctity of the 
cause, he proceeds boldly to wish, ** that he had 
been at liberty to confess, what Hortensius indeed 
had proved to be false, that Saturninus, the enemy 

o Baeton. J. Css. 12; p. 42. 

p Pro llabir. 6, 11. 

q TTt ad popnlum provocantl nihil a^que ao Judicis aoer- 
bitas profuit.— Bueton. ib» 12. 

r Pro Kablr. 2. 


of the Roman people, was killed by the band of 
Rabirius *-^that he should have proclaimed and 
bragged of it, as an acj^ that merited rewards instead 
of punishment." — Here he was interrupted by the 
clamour of the opposite faction ; but he observes 
it to be the faint effort of a small part of the 
assembly ; and that the body of the people, who 
were silent, would never have made him consul if 
they had thought hiip capable of being disturbed 
by^so feeble an insult ; which he advised tliem to 
drop, since it betrayed only their folly and the 
inferiority of their numbers." — Thi assembly being 
quieted, he goes on to declare, “ that though 
^birius did not kill Saturninus, yet ^^e took arms 
with intent to*kill him, together with the consuls 
and all the best of the city, to which his honour, 
virtue, and duty called him. — He puts Labienus in 
mind, ** that he was too young to be acquainted 
with the merits of that cause ; that he was not born 1 1 
'when Saturninus was killed, and could not be 
apprised how odious ond detestable his name was 
• to all people: that some had been banish'i^d for 
complaining only of his death ; others for having a 
picture of him in their houses® : that he wondered 
therefore where Labienus had procured tlmt pic- 
ture, which none durst venture to keep even at 
home ; and mucli more, that he had the hardiness 
to produce, before an assembly of the people, what 
had been the ruin of other men's fortunes — that to 
charge Rabirius with this crime was to condemn 
theigreatest and worthiest citizens whom Rome 
had ever bred ; and though they were all dead, yet 
the injury was the same, to rob them of the honour 
due to their names and memories. — Would C. 
Marius, says he, have lived in perpetual toils and 
dangers, if he had conceived no hopes concerning 
himself and his glory beyond the limits of this life? 
When he defeated those innumerable enemies in 
Italy, and saved the republic, did he imagine that 
everything which related to him would die with 
him ? No, it is not citizens ; there is not one 
of us who exerts himself with praise and virtue in 
the dangers of the republii^ but is induced to it by 
the expectation of a futurity. As the minds of 
men, therefore, seem to be divine and immortal for 
many other reasoi^, so especially for this, that in 
all the best and tne wisest there is so strong a sense 
of something hereafter, that they seem to relish 
nothing but what is eternal. 1 appeal then to the 
souls of C. Marius, and of all those wise and worthy 
citizens, who, from this life of men, are translated 
to the honours and sanctity of the gods ; 1 call 
them, I say, to witness, that 1 think myself bound 
to hgbt for their fame, glory, and memory, with as 
much zeal as for the altars and temples of my 
country ; and if it were necessary to take arms in 
defence of their praise, I should take them as 
strenuously as they themselves did for the defence 
of our common safety," 6cc.^ 

After this speech the people were to pass judg- 
ment on Rabirius, by the suffrages of all the 
centuries; but there being reason to apprehend 
some violence and foul play from the intrigues of 
the tribunes, Metellus, the augur and prmtor of 
that year, contrived to dissolve the assembly by a 
stratagem before they came to a vote 3^ : and the 
greater affairs that presently eDsued 5 and engaged 


t Prollablr.6. ttibid.9. 

X Ibid. 10. 7 Dio, L xxxvii. 42. 
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the attention of the city, prevented the farther 
prosecution and revival of the cause. 

But Ceesar was more successful in another case, 
in which he ^as more interefted, — his suit for the 
high priesthood, a post of the first dignity in the 
republic, vacant by the death of Metellus Pius. 
Labienus opened his way to it by the publication 
of a new law, for transferring the right of electing 
from th» college of priests to'^e people, agreeably 
to the tenor of a former liw, which had been 
repealed by Sylla. Caesar’s strength lay in tue 
favour of the populace, which, by immense bribes 
and the profusion of his whole substance, he had 
gained on this occasion so edectuallyf that he carried 
this high oflfte before he had yet tbeen praetor, 
against two consular competitors of the first 
authority in Rome, Q. Catulus and P. Servilius 
Isauricus ; the one of whom had been censor, and 
then bore the title of prince of the senate, and the 
other been honoured with a. triumph : yet he pro- 
cured more votes against them, even in their own 
tribes, than they both had out of the whole number 
of the citizens 

f’atiline was now renewing liis efforts for the 
consulship with greater vigour than ever, and by 
such open methods of bribery, that Cicero pub- 
lished a new law against it, with the additional 
penalty of a ten years’ exile ; prohibiting likewise 
all shows of gladiators within two years from the 
time of suing for any magistracy, unless they were 
ordered by the will of a person deceased, and osi a 
certain day therein specified*. Catiline, who knew 
the law to be levelled at himself, formed a design 
to kill Cicero, with some other chiefs of the senate^, 
on the day of election, which was appointed for the 
twentieth ^f October ; but Cicero gave information 
of it to the senate the day before, upon which the 
election was deferred, that they might have time to 
deliberate on an affair of so great importance : and 
the day following, in a full house, he called upon 
Catiline to clear himself oP this charge ; where, 
without denying or excusing it, he bluntly told 
them that there were tw# bodies in the republic, 
meaning the senate and the people, the one of them 
infirm with a weak head, the other firm without a 
head ; which last had so well desyyjd of him, that 
it should never want a head while he lived. He 
had made a declaration of the same kind and in 
the same place a few daya before, when upon Cato’s 
threatening him with an impeachment, he fiercely 
replied, that if any fiame should be excited in his 
fortunes, he would extinguish it, not with water, 
but a general rutn^. ^ 

These declarations startled the senate, and con- 
vinced them that nothing but a desperate conspiracy, 
ripe for execution, could inspire so daring an as- 
surance: so that they proceeded immediately to 
that decree which was the usual refuge in all cases 

• Ita potentissimos duos competitores, multuinque ot 
Hstate et dignitate antocodentes, superavit ; iit plura Ipse 
in eerum tribubus suffragia, quam uterque in omnibus 
tulerit.^—Suot X Oseii. 13 ; vide Pigh. Annal. 

* Pro Muren. 23; In Vatin. IX 

Dio, 1. xxxvii, 43. 

c Turn enim dixit, duo corpora esse reipublicin—unum 
debile, infirmo oapite ; alter um flrmum, sine capite : huio, 
cum ita de se meritum esset, caput, se vivo, non defutu> 
rum.— Cum idem Hie paueis diebus ante Catonl, Judicium 
mxnitanti, respondisset,— SI quod esset in suas fortunas 
ineendium exoitatum, id se non aqua, sed ruina restinc- 
turum.*-Pro Muren. 25. 


of imminent danger, of ordering the consuls to take 
care that the republic received no harm Upon this 
Cicero doubled his gu^d, and called some troops 
into the city ; and when the election of consuls 
came on, that he might imprint a sense of his own 
and of the public danger the more strongly, he 
took care to throw back his gown in fjlie view of 
the people, and discovered a shinitil^ breast-plate, 
which he wore under it« : by which precaution, as 
he told Catiline afterwards to his face, he prevented 
his design of killing both him and the competitors 
for the consulship, of whom D. Junius Silanus and 
L. Licinius Mureua were declared consuls elects 
Catiline, thus a second time repulsed, and breath- 
ing nothing but revenge, was now eager and impa- 
tient to execute his grand plot ; he had no other 
game left ; his schemes were not only suspected, 
but actually discovered by the sagacity of the con- 
sul, and himself shunned and detested by all honest 
men ; so that he resolved without farther delay to 
put all to the hazard of ruining either his country 
por himself. He was singularly formed both by art 
anil nature for the head of a desperate conspiracy ; 
of an illustrious family, ruined fortimes, profligate 
mind, undaunted courage, unwearied industry ; of 
a capacity equal to the hardiest attempt, with a 
tongue that could explain, and a hand that could 
execute itx Cfcero gives us his just character in 
many parts of his works, but in none a more lively 
picture j:)f him than in the following passage** ; 

He had in him,” says he, ** many, though not 
express images, yet sketches of the greatest virtues ; 
was acquainted with a great number of wicked men, 
yet a pretended admirer of the virtuous. His house 
was furnished with a variety of temptations to lust 
and lewdiiess, yet with several incitements also to 
industry and labour: it was a scene of vicious 
pleasures, yet a school of martial exercises. There 
never was such a monster on earth, compounded 
of passions so contrary and opposite. Who was 
ever more agreeable at one time to the best citizens ? 
who more intimate at another with the worst ^ who 
a man of better principles ^ who a fouler enemy to 
this city ? who more intemperate in pleasure ? who 
more patient in labour.^ who more rapacious in 
plundering ? who more profuse in jpuandering ? 
He had a wonderful faculty of engaging men to his 
friendship, and obliging them by his observance ; 
sharing with them in common whatever he was 
master of ; serving them with his money, his inter- 
est, his pains, and, when there was occasion, by 
the most daring acts of villany ; moulding his 
nature to his purppses, and bending it every way 
to his will. With the morose, he could live se- 
verely ; with the free, gaily ; with the old, gravely ; 
with the young, cheerfully ; with the enterprising, 
audaciously ; with the vicious, luxuriously. By a 
temper so various and pliable, he gathered about 
him the profligate and the rash from all countrie.^>, 
yet held attached to him at the sa me time ntf ny 
8aU, Boil. Cut. 29 ; Plutarch, in Clc. 

« Descend! in campum^cum ilia lata insignique lorica 
—lit omnes boni aniinadverterent, ot cum in metu et 
periculo consulem viderent, id quod factum cst, ad opem 
prsDsidiumquo meum conciirrorent. — Pro Muren. 26. 

f Cum proxiniis comitiis consularlbus^ mo consulem in 
campo et competitores tuos intorfioere voluisti, compressi 
conatua tuos nefarios amloorum pr«Dsidio.~In Cat. i. 5. 

S £rat ei consilium ad facinus aptiim : consilio autem 
ncque lingua, neque monus deerat.— In Cat. iii. 7* 

Pro C»l. 5, 6. 
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brave and worthy men, by the specious show of a 
pretended virtue. 

‘ With these talents, if he|jiiad obtained the con. 
sttlship, and with it the command of the armies 
and provinces of the empire, he would probably, 
like another Cinna, have made himself the tyrant 
of his country : but despair and impatience, under 
his repeated cKsappointments, hurried him on to 
the mad resolution, of extorting by force what he 
C/Ottld not procure by address. His scheme how- 
ever was not without a foundation of probability, 
and there were several reasons for thinking the 
present time the most seasonable for the execution 
of it. Italy was drained in a manner of regular 
troops ; Pompey at a great distance, with the best 
army of the empire ; and bis old friend Antonius, on 
whose assistance he still depended^, was to have the 
command of all the forces that remained. But his 
greatest hopes lay in Sylla’s veteran soldiers, whose 
cause he had always espoused, and among whom 
he had been bred ; who, to the number of about a 
hundred thousand, were settled in the several dis- * 
tricts and colonies of Italy, in the possessionrof 
lands assigned to them by Sylla, which the gene- 
rality had wasted by their vices and luxury, and 
wanted another civil war to repair their shattered 
fortunes. Among these he employed his agents 
and officers in all parts, to debduch them to his 
service ; and in Etruria, had actually enrolled a 
considerable body, and formed them into a little 
army under the command of Manlius, a bold and 
experienced centurion, who waited only for his 
orders to take the field We must add to this 
what all writers mention, the universal disaffection 
and discontent which possessed ail ranks of the 
city, but esi)ecially the meaner sort, who from the 
uneasiness of their circumstances, and pressure 
of their debts, wished for a change of government : 
so that if Catiline had gained any little advantage 
at setting out, or come off but equal in the first 
battle, there was reason to expect a general decla- 
ration in his favour^. 

He called a council therefore of all the conspira- 
tors, to ^ttle the plan of their work, and divide 
the parts of it among themselves, and fix a proper 
day for the execution. There were about thirty- 
ffve, whose names are transmitted to us as princi- 
pals in the plot, partly of the senatorian, partly of 
the equestrian order, with many others from the 
colonies and municipal towns of Italy, men of fa- 
milies and interest in their several countries. The 
senators were, P. Cornelius Lentulus, C. Cethegus, 
P. Atttronius, L. Cassius Longinus, P. Sylla, Serv. 
Sylla, L. Vargunteius, Q. Curias, Q. Aunius, M, 
Porcius Lecca, L. Bestia®. 

Lentulus was descended from a patrician branch 
of the Cornelian family, one of the most numerous 
as well as the most splendid in Rome. His grand- 
father had borne the title of prince of the senate, 
an^ was the most active in the pursuit and 
destruction of C. Gracchus, in which he received 

* Inflatum turn spemilitum, turn oollcgs mei, ut ipse 
dlcebat, pronifawia. — Fro Muren. 23. 

k Caatra aunt in Italia contra rempublicam in Etruriie 
faucibua collocata.— In C2at. 1. 2; it. ii. 0. 

1 8ed omnino cun6ta plebea, novanim remm etndio, 
Catilinae incepta probab«it.-^uod ai primo praslio Catilina 
superior, aut «equa manu diaceaaisaet, profecto magna 
clades, dec. — Sallust. Bell. Cat. 27, 2U. 

"» Ibid. 17. 


a dangerous wound The grandson, by the favour 
of his noble birth, had been advanced to the con- 
sulship about eight vears before, but turned 
out of the senate sSon after by the censors, for 
the notorious infamy of his life, till by obtaining 
the preetorship a second time, which he now 
actually enjoyed, he recovered his former place and 
rank in that supreme council His parts were 
but moderate, or rai^r slov^ ; yet the copieliness 
oi^ his person, the gmefulneas and propriety of his 
action, the strength and sweetness of his voice, 
procured him some reputation as «> speaker r. He 
was laxy, luxurious, and profligately wicked ; yet 
so vain and axffbitious, as to expect from the over- 
throw of the i^overument, to be the fltstmanin the 
republic ; in which fancy he was strongly flattered 
by some crafty soothsayers, wlio assured him from 
the sibylline books, that there were three Corne- 
liuses destined to the dominion of Rome ; that Cinna 
and Sylla had already possessed it, and the pro- 
phecy wanted to be completed in bim^. With these 
views he entered freely into the conspiracy, trust- 
ing to Catiline’s vigour for the execution, and 
hoping to reap the chief fruit from its success. 

Cethegus was of an extraction equally noble, but 
of a temper fierce, impetuous, and daring to a de- 
gree even of fury. lie had been warmly engaged 
in the cause of Marius, with uhom he was driven 
out of Rome ; but when Sylla’s affairs became 
prosperous, he presently changed sides, and throw- 
ing himself at Sylla’s feet, and promising great 
services, was restored to the city After Sylia’s 
death, by intrigues and faction, he acquired so great 
an influenc.e, that while Pompey was abroad, he 
governed all things at home ; proimred for Antoiiius, 
that command over the coasts of tbeMeiliterranean, 
and for Luieulius, the managemei«tj>f tne Mithri- 
datic war®. In the height of this power, he made 
an excursion into Spain, to raise contributions in 
that province* where meeting some opposi- 
tion to -his violences, %e bad (lie hardiness to insult, 
and even wound, the proqonsul Q. Metellus Pius*. 
But the insolence of hi% conduct and the infamy 
of his life gradually diminished, and at last de- 
stroyed bis credit whlsn finding liimself controlled 
by the magistrates, and the particular vigilance of 
Cioero, he entirld eagerly into Catiline’s plot, and 
was entrusted with the most bloody and desperate 

•* Num P. Lentuluni, principom senatus? Complures 
alios suitimos vlros, <iul cum L. Opimio C’onsnlo armati 
Gracchum in Aventinum }>er»eciiti aunt? quo in pra^lio 
Lentulus grave vulnus acoepit.— Fhil> viii. 4 ; 1u Cat. iv. d. 

" Lentulus quoque tuno maxima^ praitor, Ao.— Flor. 
iv. 1 ; 1>io, p. 43 ; PJut. inHDie. 

p P. Lentulus, cujus et exoogitandi fit loqnemli tardl- 
tatcni tegebat formne dignitaa, CK^rporis zpotus plenua et 
artis et venustatSs, vocis et Buavi,t#ft fit magnltudo.— Brut. 
350. ’ 

4 Lentulum autom sibt eemfiTmasse cx fatis sibylllqjt^ 
haruspicunriquc responsjfikir fie fifisfi tertlum ilium Como- 
liiim, ad quern regnum liujus tirbis alque imperium per- 
vonire esset neoesso, Ac.*— In Cat. Hi* 4 ; it, Iv. d. 

' Quid Catilina tuis natal ibus, atque Cetliegi 
Inveniet quisquaxn BublimitM? 

juv. Sat. vill, 2dl ; Appian. 399. 
• Hifi Git M. Antonins, qut gnitia Cottie consulis at 
Cethegi factione in senatu, eurationcm infinitam naetus, 
Ao.— ABOon. in Verr. ii. 3 ; Plut. inLuoUlL 
*■ QuIb de C. Cethogo, atque ejus in HiBpanlam profeo- 
tione, ao de vulnere Q. AleteUi Pii oogitet, oul non ad 
ilHua pcenam oaroer jedififiatuB esse vidaatur?— Pro SylL 
25. 
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part of it» the task of massacring their enemies 
within the cit j. The rest of the conspirators were 
not less illustrious for their birth'*. The two Syllas 
were nephcyirs to the dictator of that nkme ; Autro- 
nius had obtained the consulship, but was deprived 
for bribery ; and Cassius was a competitor for it 
with Cicero himself. In short, they were all of 
the same stamp and character ; men whom disap- 
pointments, ruitfed fortmg|, and flagitious lives, 
had prepared for any desiPFagainst the state ; and 
all whose hopes of ease and advancement depended 
on a change mi affairs, and the subversion of the 
republic. 

At this meeting it was resolvdfl, that a general 
insurrection should be raised through Italy, the 
j different parts of which were assigned to different 
1 leaders ; that Catiline should put himself at the 
; head of the troo])s in Etruria ; tliat Rome should 
* be fired in many places at once, and a massacre 
; begun at the same time of the whole senate, and 
all their enemies ; of whom none were to be spared 
j except the sons of Pompey, who were to be kept a# 
hostages of their peace and reconciliation with the 
father ; that in the consternation of the fire and 
massacre, Catiline should be ready with his Tuscan 
army, to take the benefit of the public confusion, 
and make himself master of the city ; where Len- 
tulus, in the meanwhile, as first in dignity, was to 
preside in their general councils ; Cassius to ma- 
i nage the aftair of firing it, Cethegus to direct the 
massacre*. But the vigilance of Cicero bei®g the 
chief obstacle to all their hopes, Catiline was very 
desirous to see him taken off before he left Rome ; 
upon which two knights of the company undertook 
to kill him the next morning in his bed, in an early 
visit 01^ pretence of business>. They were both of 
^ his aceptainttfnee, and used to frequfent his house ; 
and knowing his custom of giving free access to all, 
made no doubt of being readily admitted, as C. 
Cornelius, one of the two, afterwards confessed*. 

The meeting was no fooner over, than Cicero 
had information of all that passed in it ; for by 
the intrigues of a w«man named Fulvia, he had 
gained over Curius her gallant, one of the conspi- 
rators of senator ian rank, to send him a punctual 
account of all their deliberatfous. He presently 
imparted his intelligence to some of the chiefs of 
the city, who were assembled that evening, as usual, 
at his house ; informing them not only of the design, 
but naming the men who were to execute it, and 
the very hour when they would be at his gate : all I 
which fell out exactly as he foretold ; for the two 
knights came before break of day, but had the mor- 
tification to find the house well guarded, and all 
admittance refused to them \ 

» Curii, Porcil, Syllae. Cetliogi. Antonii, Vargunteii, 
atqAB Longibi: qucD familis* ? que senatus insignia? &c. 
— Flor. iv. 1. 

» Cum Catilina egroderetur ad exercitum, Lcntulus in 
urbe relinquffl*etur, Cassius incendiis. Cethegus oflsdi prae- 
ponorotur-^Pro «yll. 1»; Vid. Pint, in Clcer. 

y Dixisti paullulum tibi esse moro^, quod ego viverem : 
reperti sunt duo Rquites Romani, qui te ista cura libera- 
rent, et sese iHa ipsa nocte ante lucem me meo in lectulo 
Interfecturos pollicerentur—ln Catil. i. 4; it. Sallust. Bell. 
Oat. 28. 

^ *“*** pater, Comeli, id quod tandem aliquondo 

oonfitetur, lllam sibi offlciosam provinciam depoposoit.'— 
Pro Syll. 18. 

* Domum meam majoribus praesirliis munlvi: oxcliisi 
eos, quos tu mane ad me salutatum miseras ; cum illi ipsi 


Catiline was disappointed likewise in another 
affair of no less moment before be quitted the city ; 
a design to surprise^be town of Praeneste, one of 
the strongest fortresses of Italy, within twenty-five 
miles of Rome ; which would have been of singular 
use to him in the war, and a sure retreat in all 
events : but Cicero was still beforehand with him, 
and, from the apprehension of suoh aiAittempt, bad 
previously sent orders to the place to keep a special 
guard ; so that when Catiline came in the night to 
make an assault, he found them so well provided, 
that he durst not venture upon the experiment^. 

This was the state of the conspiracy, when 
Cicero delivered the first of those four speeches, 
which were spoken upon the occasion of it, and are 
still extant. The meeting of the conspirators was 
on the sixth of November, in the evening ; and on 
the eighth he summoned the senate to the temple 
of Jupiter in the capitol, where it was not usually 
held but in times of public alarm There had 
been several debates before this on the same sub- 
ject of Catiline’s treasons, and his design of killing 
ithe consul ; and a decree had passed at the motion 
of Cicero, to offer a public reward to the first dis- 
coverer of the plot ; if a slave, his liberty, and eight 
hundred pounds ; if a citizen, his pardon, and six- 
teen hundred*^. Yet Catiline, by a profound dis- 
simulation, dhd the constant professions of his 
innocence, still deceived many of all ranks ; repre- 
senting the whole as the fiction of his enemy 
Cicero, and offering to give security for his beha- 
viour, and to deliver himself to the custody of any 
whom the senate would name ; of M. Lepidus, of 
the prietor Metellus, or of Cicero himself: but 
none of them , would receive him ; and Cicero 
plainly tpld him, that he should never think himself 
safe ini^ie same house, when he was in danger by 
living in the same city with him^ ; yet he still kept 
on the mask, and had the confidence to come to 
this very meeting in the capitol ; which so shocked 
the whole assembly, that none even of his acquaint- 
ance durst venture to salute him ; and the consular 
senators quitted that part of the house in which. he 
sat, and left the whole bench clear to Cicero 

was so provoked by his impudence, that instead of 
entering uponlany business, as 1 ^ designed, ad- 
dressing himself directly to Catilitie, he broke out 
into a most severe invective against him ; and with 
all the fire and force of an incensed eloquence, laid 
open the whole course of his villanies, and the 
notoriety of bis treasons. 

He put him in mind, that there was a decree 
already made against him, by which he could take 

venissent, quos ego Jam muUie ac Butnmis viris ad mo id 
I temporis yefituros esse priedixeram.— In Catil. i. 4. 
j Quid ? eum tu Pr^neatc Kalendis ipais Novenibribun 
occupaturum xiootumo inipetu confideres ? Bonsistine 
illam ooloniam moo Jussu, meis praesidiis — esse munitam ? 

— ^Ibid. i. 3. PrafnMtf^n&iura, nmnitum Pat 

^ Nihil hio munitisslmus habendi aenatus locus. — ^Ib. 
i.l. • 

d SI quis Iridioasset de conjuratione, qu« contra rempub- 
licam faota erat, priemiuxn, servo, libertatem et sestertia 
centum; liberto, ixnpunitatem ct sestertia cc^ — Sallust. 
Bell. Cat. 30. 

« Cum a me id responRiim tuliases, me nullo modo posse 
iisdem parietibus tuto esse tecutn, qui maguo.in pcrfculo 
essem, quod iisdem mcenibus conttnuremur.— In Catil. i.8. 

^ Quis to cx hac tanta frequcntia« ^'t ex tuis amiois ao 
nocossariis ealutavH? Quid, quod adveutu tuo ieta sub- 
sellia yocmffacta sunt? dtc. — lb. i. 7. 
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his lifes^; and that he ought to have done it long 
ago, since many, far more eminent and less crimi- 
nal, had been taken off by thf same authority for 
the snspicion only of treasonable designs ; that if 
he should order him, therefore, to be killed upon 
f the spot, there was cause to apprehend that it 
would be thought rather too late than too cruel." — 
But there wrift a rertain reason which yet withheld 
him : “ Thou shalt then be put to death," says he, 
when there is not a man to be found so wicked, so 
desperate, so like to thyself, who will deny it to be 
done justly. — As long as there is one who dares to 
defend thee, thou shalt live ; and live so as thou 
now dost, surrounded by the guards which I have 
placed about thee, so as not to suffer thee to stir a 
foot against the republic ; whilst the eyes and ears 
of many shall watch thee, as they have hitherto 
done, when thou little thoughtest of it*'." He 
then goes on to give a detail of all that had been 
concerted by the conspirators at their several 
mee(ings, to let him see “ that he was perfectly 
informed of every step which he had taken, or 
designed to take and observes, that he saw,, 

I several, at that very time in the senate, who had 
assisted at those Ibeetings." He presses him, there- 
I fore, to quit the city ; and “ since all his councils 
1 were detected, to drop the thought of fires and 
1 massacres ; — that the gates jrere opcu, and nobody 
j should stop him*." Then running over the flagi- 
I tious enormities of his life, and the series of his 
I traitorous practices, he “ exhorts, urges, com- 
j mands him to depart, and, if he would be advised 
by him, to go into a voluntary exile, and free them 
• from their fears ; that, if they were just ones, they 
{ might be safer ; if groundless, the quieter **. That 
I though he wotlld not put the question to the house, 
whether they would order him into banishment or 
not, yet he would let him see their sense upon it by 
their manner of behaving while he was urging him 
to it ; for should he bid any other senator of credit, 
j P. Sextius, or M. Marcell us, to go into exile, they 
] would all rise up against him at once, and lay vio- 
j lent hands on their consul : yet when he said it to 
him, by their silence they approved it ; by their 
j suffering it, decreed it; by saying nothing, pro- 
j claimed their consent*. Tliat he would answer 
j likewise for thf^knights, who were then guarding 
j the avenues of the senate, and were hardly restrained 
i from doing him violence ; that if he would consent 
j to go, they would all quietly attend him to the 
j gates. — Yet, after all, if in virtue of his command 
j he should really go into banishment, he foresaw 
what a storm of envy he should draw by it upon ' 
himself; but he did not value that, if by his own 
calamity be could avert the dangers of the republic : 
but there was no hope that Catiline could ever be 
induced to yield to the occasions of the state, or 
moved with a sense of his crimes, or reclaimed by 
shame, or fear, or reason, from bis madness*". He ^ 
exhorts him, therefore, if he would not go into 
exile, tB go at least, where he was expected, into 
Manlius’s camp, and begin the war ; provided 
only, that be would carry out with him all the rest 
of his crew. — That there he might riot and exult at 
hts full ease, without the mortification of seeing one 

g UabemuB sonatus csasultum in te, Catilina, vehemens 
6t grave. — ^In Catii. i. J. 

*» Ibid. 2. 

k Ibid. 7. 

» « Ibid. 9. 


honest man about him — There he might practise 
all that discipline to which he had been trained, of 
lying upon the ground, not only in pursuit of his 
lewd amours, but of bold and hardy enterprises : 
there he might exert all that boasted patience of 
hunger, cold, and want, by which however he | 
would shortly find himself undone." He then 
introduces an expostulation of the republic with 
himself, ** for his too Aat lenity; in suffering such 
a traitor to escape, inIMd of hurrying him to im- 
medtate death ; that it was an instance of cowardice 
and ingratitude to the Roman people, that he, a 
new man, who, without any recommendation from 
his ancestors, had been raised by them through all ; 
the degrees of honour to sovereign dignity, should, j 
for the sake of. any danger to himself, neglect the 
care of the public safety To this most sacred I 
voice of my country," says he, "and to all those who | 
blame me after the same manner, 1 shall make this j 
short answer : that if I had thought it the most j 
advisable to put Catiline to death, I would not i 
have allowed that gladiator the use of one mo- 
ment’s life : for if, in former days, our most | 
illustrious citizens, instead of sullying, have done j 
honour to their memories, by the destruction of j 
Satuminus, the Gracchi, Flacciis, and many others ; i 
there is no ground to fear, that, by killing this !i 
parricide, any envy would lie upon me with jioste- 
rity ; yet if the greatest was sure to befall me, it I 
was always my perKua.sion, that envy a(;quired by i 
virtueewas really glory, not envy : but there are 
some of this very order, who do not either see the 
dangers which hang over us, or else dissemble whut ! 
they see, who, by the softness of their votes, cherish ! 
Catiline’s hopes, and add strcngtii to the conspi- j 
racy by not beMeving it ; whose authority in£uence.s j 
many, not only of the wicked, but the weak ; who, j 
if I had punished this man as he deserved, would j 
not have failed to cry out upon me for acting the ' 
tyrant I*. Now^ I am persuaded, that when he is I 
once gone into Manlius^ camp, whither he actu- 
ally designs to go, none can be so .silly as not to 
see that there is a plot ; norm so wicked, as not to 
acknowledge it : whereas, by taking off him alone, 
though this pestilence would be somewhat checked, 
it could not be supjjr^ssed ; but when he has thrown 
himself into rebellion, and carried out his friends 
along with him, and drawn together the profligate 
and desperate from all parts of the empire, not only 
this ripened plague of the republic, but the very 
root and seed of all our evils, will be extirpated 
with him at once." Then applying himself again 
to Catiline, he concludes with a short prayer to 
Jupiter : " With these omens, Catiline, of all pros- 
perity to the republic, but of destruction to thyself 
and all those who have joined themselves with thee 
in all kinds of parricide, go thy way then to 
impious and abominable war; whilst thou, Jupiter, 
whose religion was established with the foundation 
of this city, whom we truly call Stator, the stay and 
prop of this empire, wilt drive this man and his 
accomplices from thy altars and temples, from the 
houses and walls of the city, from the lives and for- 
tunes of us ail ; and wilt destroy with eternal 
punishments, both living and dead, all the haters 
of good men, the enemies of their country, the 
plunderers of Italy, now confederated in this detest- 
able league and partnership of villany," 

Catll. I. io. ^IWdrif 

p Ibid* is. 


I Ibid. 5. 
* Ibid. 8. 
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Catilioe, astonished by the thunder of this speech, 
had little to say for himself in answer to it ; yet, with 
downcast looks and suppliant voice, he begged of 
the fathers flot to believe too hastily what was said 
against him by an enemy ; that his birth and past 
life offered everything to him that was hopeful ; and 
it was not to be imagined that a man of patrician 
family, whose ancestors, aswell as himself, had 
given many prpofs of theirWFection to the Roman 
people, should want to overturn the government ; 
while Cicero,^ a stranger and late inhabitant of 
Rome, was so zealous to preserve it. But as he 
was going on to give foul language, the senate 
interruptedehim by a general out(j*y, calling him 
traitor and parricide : upon which, being furious 
and desperate, he declared again aloud what he had 
said before to Cato, that since he was circumvented 
and driven headlong by his enemies, he would 
j quench the flame which was raised about him, by 
j the common ruin ; and so rushed out of the assem- 
i bly**. • As soon as he was come to his house, and 
t began to reflect on what had passed, perceiving 
in vain to dissemble any longer, he resolved to 
enter into action immediately, before the troops of 
the republic were increased, or any new levies 
made ; so that, after a short conference with Len- 
tulus, Cethegus, and the rest, about what had ln*cn 
1 concerted in the last meeting, having given fre.sh 
j orders and assurances of his s]>eedy return at the 
head of a strong army, he leit Rome that very 
j night with a small retinue, to make the best of his 
I way towards Etruria ^ 

! He no sooner disajipeared, than his friends gave 
j out that he was gone into a voluntary exile at Mar- 
seilles*; which w'as industriously si^ead through 
1 the city fhe n^t morning, to raise an odium upon 
I Cicero for driving an innocent man into banish- 
: ment without any previous trial or proof of his 
i guilt ; but Cicero was too well informed of his 
I motions to entertain any (^ubt about his going to 
Manlius’s camp, and into actual rebellion : he knew 
. that he had sent thithei^already a quantity of arms, 
and all the ensigns of military command, with that 
I silver eagle which he used to keep with great super- 
I stiiion in his house, for its having belonged to C. 
j Marius in his expedition again!# the Cimbri*. But 
j lest the story should make an ill impression on the 
city, he called the people together into the forum, 
to give them an account of what passed in the 
senate the day before, and of Catiline’s leaving 
Rome upon it. 

He began by congratulating with them on Cati- 
line’s flight, as on a certain victory ; ** since the 
driving him from his secret plots and insidious 
, attempts on their lives and fortunes into open 
rebellion, was in effect to conquer him : that Cati~ 
line himself was sensible of it, whose chief regret 
in his retreat was not for leaving the city, but for 
le aving it stan ding — But if there be any here," 

s Turn iUe furibundiis ; — Quoniam quidem circumven- 
tu8, inquit, ab inimicis precoops agor, incendium nieum 
rulna extinguam.— Sallust. Bell. Cat. 31. 

I r Ibid. 32. 

j ■ At enim sunt, Quirltes, qui diount a me in exiliiim 

j ejeotum esse Catilinani Ego vehemens ille consul, 

qui vorbo cives in exillum ©jioio, &c.>-ln Catil. ii. 6. 

' Cum fasces, cum tubas, cum signa militaria, cum 
aquilam lllam argenteam, cui ille etiam sacrarium soele- 
rum domi sun fecerat, soirem esse prnmlssam. — Ib. ; Sal- 
lust. Bell. Gat. 59, 

« In Catil. ii. 1. 


says he, ** who blame me for what 1 am boasring 
of, as you all inde^ justly may, that 1 did not 
rather seize than send away so capital an enemy ; 
that is not my fault, citizens, but the fault of the 
times. Catiline ought long ago to have suffered 
the last punishment ; the custom of our ancestors, 
the discipline of the empire, qpd «the republic 
itself, required it. But how many would there 
have been who would not have believed what I 
charged him with ? How many, who, through 
weakness, would never have imagined it, or through 
wickedness would have defended it ? " He o*bserves, 
that if he had put Catiline to death, he should 
have drawn upon himself such an odium as would 
have rendered him unable to prosecute his accom- 
plices and extirpate the remains of the conspiracy ; 
but so far from being afraid of him now, be was 
sorry only that he went off with so few to attend 
him^ : that his forces were contemptible, if com- 
pared with those of the republic ; made up of a 
miserable, needy crew, who had wasted their ftib- 
Btance, forfeited their bails, and would run away 
Sot only at the sight of an army, but of the praetor’s 
edict. — That those who had desert^ his army, and 
staid behind, were more to be dreaded than the army 
itself ; and the more so, because they knew him to 
! be informed o^all their designs, yet were not at all 
I moved by it : that he had laid open all their coun- 
I cils in the senate the day before, upon which Cati- 
I line '^as so disheartened that he immediately fled : 
that he could not gues.s what these others meant ; 
if they imagined that he should always use the same 
lcnit 3 % they were much mistaken >*; for he had now 
gained what he had hitherto been w'aiting for, to 
make all people see that there was a conspiracy : 
that no^ therefore, there was no more room for 
clemency, the case itself required severity ; yet he 
would still grant them one thing, to quit the city 
and follow Catiline ; nay, would tell them the way ; 
it was the Aurelia n road ; and if they would make 
haste, they might overtake him before night," 
T’hen, after describing the profligate life and con- 
versation of Catiline and his accomplices*, he 
declares it “ insufferably impudent for such men 
to pretend to plot ; the lazy against the active, the 
foolish against the jirudent, the Apunkeii against 
the sober, the drowsy against the vigilant ; who, 
lolling at feasts, embracing mistress^, staggering 
with wine, stuffed with victuals^ crowned with gar- 
lands, daubed with perfumes, belch in their con- 
versations of massacring the honest and bring the 
city. If my consulship," says he, since it can- 
not cure, should cut off all these, it would add no 
small period to the duration of the republic ; for 
there is no nation which we have reason to fear, no 
king who can make war upon the Roman people ; 
all disturbances abroad, both by land and sea, are 

D uelled by the virtue of one man ; but a domestic 
ar still remains ; the treason, the danger, the 
enemy is within ; we are to combat with kixury, 
with madness, with villany. In this war I profess 
myself your leader, and take upon myself all the 
animosity of the desperate : whatever can possibly 
be healed, 1 will heal ; but what ought to be cut 
off, I will never suffer to spread to the ruin of the 
city.»" He then takes notice of the report of 
Catiline’s being driven into exile, but ridicules the 
weakness of it; and says, ** that he had put that 
* In Catu. ii. 2. y Ibid. 3, 

• Ibid. 4 . • Ibid. 5, 
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matter out of doubt, by exposin;? all his treasons 
the day before in the senate He laments “ the 
wretched condition not only m fj^overnin^^, but even 
of preserving states : For if Catiline,” says he, 
“ baffled by my pains and counsels, should really 
change his mind, drop all thoughts of war, and 
betake hinasvJt* to e.viJe, he would not be said to be 
disarmed and terrified, or driven from his purpose 
by my vigilance, but nncondemned and innocent to 
be forced into banishment by the threats of the 
consul ; and there would be numbers who would 
think him not wicked, but unhappy, and me not a 
diligent consul, but a cruel tyrant.” He declares, 
” that though, for the sakef^of his own case or cha- 
racter, he should never wish to hear of Catiline’s 
being at the head of an army, yet they would 
certainly hear it in three days' time : that if men 
were so perverse as to complain of his being driven 
away, what would they have said if he had been 
put to death ? Yet there w-as not one of those 
wh9 talked of his going to Marseilles, but would 
be sorry for it, if it was true, and wished much 
rather to see him in Manlius’s He pro- 

ceeds to descriki 3 at large the strength and forces of 
Catiline, and the different sorts of men of which 
they were composed ; and then displaying and 
opposing to them the superior forces of the repub- 
lic, he shows it to be a contention of all sorts of 
virtue against all sorts of vice ; in which, if ail 
human help should fail them, the gods theni«elves 
would never suffer the best cause in the world to 
be vanquished by the worst‘d.” He reqiiires them, 
therefore, to keep a w'atch only in their private 
houses, for he had taken care to secure the public 
without any tumult : that he had given notice to 
all the colonies and great towns of Catiline’s 
retreat, so as to be upon their guard against him ; 
that as to the body of gladiators, whom Catiline 
always depended upon as his best and surest band, 
they were taken care of in such a manner as to be 
in the power of the republic* ; though, to say the 
truth, even these were better affected than some 
part of the patricians : that he had sent Q. Metcl- 
lus, the prsetor, into Gaul and the district of Fice- 
num, to oppose all Catiline’s motions on that side ; 
and, for settlii%all matters at home, had summoned 
the senate to meet again that morning, which, as 
they saw, was then assembling. As for those, 
therefore, who w^ere left behind in the city, though 
they were now enemies, yet, since they were born 
citizens, he admonished them again and again, that 
his lenity had been waiting only for an opportunity 
of demonstrating the certainty of the plot : that for 
the rest, he should never forget that this was his 
country, he their consul, who thought it his duty 
either to live with them, or die for them. There 
is no guard,” says he, upon the gates, none to 
watch the roads ; if any one has a mind to with* 
draw himself, he may go wherever he pleases ; bJI 
if heemakes the least stir within the city, so as to 
be caught in any overt act against the republic, he 
ghall know that there are in it vigilant consuls, 
excellent magistrates, a stout senate; that there 
are arms, and a prison, which our ancestors pro- 
vided as the avenger of manifest crimes ; and all 

»> In Catil. ii. 0. * c Ibid. 7, B, S, 10. 

d Ibid. 11. 

« Ibid. 1*3. Decrevere uti famlllte gladiator Itp Capuam 
et in owtera munioipia distribuerentur pro ctij usque opi- 
bua—SalluBt. BeU. Cat. SO. 


this shall be transacted in such a manner, citizens, 
that the greatest disorders shall be quelled without 
the least hurry ; the gveatest dangers, without any 
tumult ; a domestic war, the most desjierate of any 
in our memory, by me, your only leader and gene- 
ral, in my gown ; which 1 will manage so, that, as 
far as it is possible, not one even of the guilty shall 
suffer punishment in the city. But if their auda- 
ciousne.s8, and my codBtry’s danger, should iieces- 
8arii*y drive me from this mild resolution, yet 1 will 
effect, what in so cruel and treacherous a war could 
hardly be hoped for, that not one honest man shall 
fall, but all of ypu be safe by the punishment of a 
few. This 1 promise, citizens, not frem any con- 
fidence in my own prudence, or from any human 
councils, but from the many evident declarations of 
the gods, by whose impulse I am led into this per- i 
' suasion ; who assist us, not as they used to do, at a 
distance, against foreign and remote enemies, but I 
by their present help and protection, defend their 
temples and our houses. It is your part, there- 
Sbre, to worship, implore, and pray to them, that 
since all our enemies are now subdued both by land 
and sea, they w^oiild continue to preserv^e this city, 
whi<ih was designed by them for the most beautiful, 
the most flourishing, and most powerful on earth, 
from the detestable treasons of its own desperate 
citizens.” 

We have no account of this day’s debate in the j 
senate, which met while Cicero was speaking to ! 
the j)e<»ple, and w*ere waiting his coming to them | 
from the rostra : hut as to Catiline, after staying 1 
a few days on the road to raise and arm the coun- 
try through which he passed, and which his agents 
had already been disposing to his interests, he 
marched directly to Manlius’s camp,;with fiie fasces 
and all the ensigns of military command displayed 
before him. Upon this news, the senate declared 
both him *3nd Manlius public enemies, with offers 
of ]mrdon to all his fcilowers who were not con- 
demned of capital crimes, if they returned to their 
duty by a certain day ; and ordered the consuls to 
make new levies, and that Sntonius should follow 
Catiline with the army ; Cicero stay at home to 
guard the city^ 

It will seem stva^ge to some, that Cicero, when 
he had certain information of Catiline’s treason, 
instead of seizing him in the city, not only suf- 
fered but urged his escape, and forced him as it 
were to begin the war. But there was good reason 
for what he did, as he frequently intimates in his 
speeches ; he had many enemies among the nobility, 
and Catiline many secret friends ; and though be 
was perfectly informed of the whole progress and 
extent of the plot, yet the proofs being not ready 
to be laid before the public, Catiline’s dissimu- 
lation still prevailed, and persuaded great numbers 
of his innocence ; so that if be had imprisoned and 
punished him at this time, as he deserved, the 
whole faction were prepared to raise a general 
clamour against him, by representing his admi- 
nistration as a tyranny, and the plot as a forgery 
contrived to support it : whereas by driving Catiline 
into rebellion, he made all men see the reality of 
their danger ; while from an exact account of his 
troops, he knew them to be so unequal to those of 
the republic, that there was no doubt of bis being 
destroyed, if he could be pushed to the necessity of 

* Sallust. Bell. Cat. 36. 
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I declaring himself, before his other projects were 
I ripe for execution. He knew also, that if Catiline 
was once driven out of the city, and separated from 
his accompijces, who were a lazy, drunken, thought- 
less crew, they would ruin themselves by their own 
rashness, and be easily drawn into any trap which 
he should lay f^r them : the event showed that he 
judged right; and by what happened afterwards 
both to Catiline and to himself, it appeared, that, 
as far as human caution could reach, he acted ^with 
the utmost prudence in regard as well to his own, 
as to the public safety. 

In the midst of all this hurry, and soon after 
Catiline’s jight, Cicero found leisure, according to 
his custom, to defend L. Mur^a, one of the 
consuls elecit, who was now brought to a trial for 
bribery and corruption. Cato had declared in the 
senate, that he would try the force of Cicero’s late 
law upon one of the consular candidates'^ ; and since 
Catiline, whom he chiefly aimed at, was out of his 
reach, he resolved to fall upon Murena ; yet con- 
nived at the same time at the other consul, Silanus^ 
who had married his sister, though equally guilty 
with his colleague : he was joined in the accusa- 
tion by one of the disappointed candidates, S. 
Sulpicius, a person of distinguished worth and 
character, and the most celebrated lawyer of the 
age, for whose service, and at whose instance, 
Cicero’s law against bribery was chiefly provided*. 

Murena was bred a soldier, and had acquired 
great fame in the Mithridatic war, as lieuteuAkt to 
Lucullus**; and was now defended b)' three, the 
greatest men, as well as the greatest oratQfs of 
Rome, Crassus, Hortensius, and Cicero : so that 
there had seldom been a trial of more expectation, 
on account of the dignity of all thtf parties con- 
cerned. The •character of the accusers makes it 
reasonable to believe, that there was (dear proof of 
some illegal practices ; yet from Cicero’s speech, 
which, though imperfect, is the only remaining 
monument of the transaefion, it seems probable, 
that they were such only as, though strictly 
speaking irregular, wefe yet warranted by custom 
and the example of all (candidates ,* and though 
heinous in the eyes of a Cato, or an angry compe- 
titor, were usually overlooked^ the magistrates 
and expected by the people. 

The accusation consisted of three heads : the 
scandal of Murena’ s life ; the want of dignity in 
his (^aracter and family ; and bribery in the late 
election. As to the first, the greatest crime which 
Cato charged him with was dancing ; to which 
Ci(cero’« defence is somewhat remarkable : “ He 
admonishes Cato not to throw out such a caluniiiy 
so inconsiderately, or to call the consul of Rome 
a dancer ; but to consider how many other crimes j 
a man must needs be guilty of before that of . 
dancing could be truly objected to him ; since no- 
body ever danced, even in solitude, or a private 
meeting of friends, who was not eitlier dt*unk or 
mad ; for dancing was always the last act of 


V DIxi in senatu, me nomen consularis eandidati dela- 
turum. — Pro Muren. 30. Q,uod ati-ociter in w^iiatu dixisti, 
aut non dixitwes, aut eoposutsseB. — lb. 31 ; Plutar. in Cato. 

Plutarch, in Cato. 

i Legem ambitun flagitasti — gestus est mos ot voluntati 
et dignltati tine.— Pro Muren. 23. 

Lesgatus L. Lucullo fuit : qua in legationo diixit oxer- 
oitum— magnaSi^plaB hostium fudit, urbes partim vi, 
partim (ibsidiono oepit.^Pro Muren. 9. 


riotous banquets, gay places, and much jollity: 
that Cato charged him therefore with what was 
the effect of many trices, yet with none of those, 
without which that vice could not possibly subsist ; | 
with no scandalous feasts, no amours, no nightly 
revels, no lewdness, no extravagant expense,” 
&c. ^ 

As to the second article, the ^nt of dignity, it 
was urged chiefly by Sulpicius, who being noble 
and a patrician, was the more mortified to be 
defeated by a plebeian, w^hose extraction he con- 
temned : but Cicero “ ridicules the vanity of : 
thinking no family good, but a patrician ; shows i 
that M arena’s grandfather and great-grandfather 
had been praetors ; and that bis father also from 
the same dignity had obtained the lionour of a 
triumph : that Sulpicius’s nobility was better 
known to the antiquaries than to the people ; 
since his grandfather had never borne any of the 
i principal offlees, nor his father ever mounted 
higher than the equestrian rank : that being there- 
fore the son of a Roman knight, he had always 
reckoned him in the same class with himself, of 
those who by their own industry Imd opened their 
way to the highest honours ; that the Curiuses, 
the Catos, the Pompeiuses, the Mariuses, the 
Didiuses, the Ceeliuses were all of the same sort ; 
that when he "had broken through that barricade ■ 
of nobility, and laid the consulship open to the 
virtuous, as well as to the noble ; and when a 
consul, of an ancient and illu.strious descent, was 
defended by a consul, the son of a kniglit ; he 
never imagined, that the accusers would '^enturc to 
say a word about the novelty of a -family ; that he 
himself had two patrician competitors, the one a 
profligate and audacious, the other an excellent 
and uioTIhst man ; yet that he outdid Catiline in 
dignity, Gulba in interest ; and if that had been a 
crime in a new man, he should not have wanted 
enemies to object it to him'".” He then shows 
“ that the B(.-ience of arms, in which Murena 
excelled, had much more dignity and splendour in 
it than the science of the law, being that which 
first gave a name to the Roman people, brought 
glory to their city, and subdued the world to their 
empire : that martial virtue had^^ver besen the 
means of conciliating the favour ot the people, and 
recommending to the honours of the state ; and 
it was but reasonable that it should hold the first 
place in that city, which was raised by it to be the 
head of all other cities in the world".” 

As to the last and heaviest part of the charge, 
the crime of bribery, there was little or nothing 
made out against him, but what was too common 
to be thought criminal ; the bribery of shows, 
plays, and, dinners given to the populace; yet not 
so much by himself, as by his friends and relations, 
who were zealous to serve him ; so that Cicero 
makes very slight of it, and declares himself ” more 
afraid of the authority, than the accusation of 
Cato ; ” and to obviate the influence whicn the 
reputation of Cato’s integrity might have in the 
cause, he observes, that the people in general, 
and all wise judges, had ever been jealous of the 
power and interest of an accuser ; lest the criminal 
should he borne down, not by the weight of his 
crimes, but the superior force of his adversary. 

Let the authority of t he gre at prevail ,” s ays he, 

* Pro Murun. 6. *" Ibid. 7. 3! 

Ibid. 9, 10. 11. 
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** for the safety of the innocent^ the protection of 
the helpless, the relief of the miserable ; but let its 
influence be repelled from thffdangcrs and destruc- 
tion of citizens: for if any one should say, that 
Cato would not have taken the pains to accuse, if 
he had not been assured of the crime, he estab- 
lishes a very unjust law to men in distress, by 
making^ the judgment of an accuser to be con- 
sidered as a prejudice or previous condemnation of 
the criminal**/* He exhorts ** Cato not to be so 
severe on what ancient custom and the republic 
itself had found useful ; nor to deprive the people 
of their plays, gladiators, and feasts, which their 
ancestors had approved ; nor to take from candi- 
I dates an opportunity of obliging by a method of 
' expense which indicated their generosity, rather 
i than an intention to corrupt p.** 

, But whatever Murena’s crime might be, the 
I circumstance which chiefly favoured him was, the 
, difficulty of the times, and a rebellion actually on 
’ foot ; which made it neither safe nor prudent to 
deprive the city of a consul, who by a military 
education was the best qualified to defend it in sr 
dangerous a cri|i8. This point Cicero dwells much 
upon, declaring, ** that he undertook this cause, 
not so much for the sake of Murena, as of the 
peace, the liberty, the lives and safety of them all. 
Hear, hear/* says he, ** your consul, vrho, not 
to speak arrogantly, thinks of nothing day and 
night but of the republic : Catiline doeji not 
despise us so far, ns to hope to subdue this city 
with the fiirce which he has carried out with him : 
the contagion is spread wider than you imagine ; 
the Trojan horse is within our walls ; which, while 
I am consul, shall never oppress you in your sleep. 
If it be asked then, what reason I have to fear 
Catiline ? none at all ; and 1 have taken'“,.are that 
nobody else need fear him : yet 1 say, that we 
have cause to fear those troops of his, which I see 
I in this very place. Nor is his army so much to be 
dreaded, as those who are said to have deserted it : 
for in truth they have not deserted, but are left by 
him only as spies upon us, and placed as it were 
in ambush, to destroy us the more securely : all 
these want to see a worthy consul, an experienced 
general, a man both by nature and fortunes attached 
to thg interest? of tlie republic, driven by your 
sentence from the guard and custody of the city^.*’ 
After urging this topic with great warmth and 
force, he adds; “ We are now come to the crisis 
and extremity of our danger ; there is no resource 
; or recovery for us, if we now miscarry ; it is no 
time to throw away any of the helps which we 
{ have, but by all means possible to acquire more, 
j The enemy is not on the banks of the Anio, which 
; was thought so terrible in the Punic war, but in 
I the city and the forum. Good gods ! (I cannot speak 
I it without a sigh,) there are some enemies in the 
I very sanctuary ; some, I say, even in the senate I 
j The ipds grant, that my colleague may quell this 

I rebelFon by our arms ; whilst I, in the gown, by 

I I the assistance of all the honest, will dispel the 
j other dangers with which the city is now big. But 
I what will become of us, if they should slip through 
j our hands into the new year ; and find but one 
I consul in the repiiblic, and him employed not in 
' prosecuting the war, but in providing a colleague ? 

Then this plague of Catiline will break out in all 

<1 Ibid. 37. 


its fury, spreading terror, confusion, flre^ and 
sword through the city,** &c.' This considera- 
tion, so forcibly urged|^ of the necessity of having 
*two consuls for the guard of the city at^he opening 
of the new year, had such weight with the judges, 
that without any deliberation they » unanimously 
acquitted M arena, and would not, as Cicero says, 
so much as hear the accusation of men, the most 
eminent and illustrious*. 

Cicero bad a strict intimacy all this while with 
Sulpicius, whom he had served with all his interest 
in this very contest for the consulship ^ He had 
a great friendship also with Cato, and the highest 
esteem of his in’tegrity ; yet he not oqjy defended 
this cause agaiCist them both, but to take off the 
prejudice of their authority, laboured even to make 
them ridiculous ; rallying the profession of Sul- 
picius as trifling and contemptible, the principles 
of Cato as absurd and impracticable, with so much 
humour and wit, that he made the whole audience j 
very merry, and forced Cato to cry out, What a j 
^facetious consul have we" I But what is more j 
observable, the opposition of these great men in an | 
affair so interesting gave no sort of interruption to 
their friendship, which continued as firm as ever 
to the end of their lives : and Cicero, who lived 
the longest of them, showed the real value that 
he had for them both after their deaths, by pro- 
curing public honours for the one, and writing the ! 
life and praises of the other. M arena too, though j 
expoked to so much danger by the prosecution, yet j 
seems to have retained no resentment of it ; but ■ 
duriig his consulsliip paid a great deference to the | 
counsels of Cato, and employed all his power to | 
support him against the violence of Meteilus, bis 
colleague in the tribunate. This was a greatness , 
of mind truly noble, and suitable t(/the dignity of | 
the persons ; not to be shocked by the particular | 
contradiction of their friends, when their general ' 
views on both sides were laudable and virtuous : 
yet this must not be wholly charged to the virtue 
of the men, but to the discipline of the republic 
itself, which by a wise policy imposed it as a duty 
on its subjects to defend their fellow citizens in 
their dangers, without regard to any friendships or j 
engagements wh£^s|^ever*. The examples of this j 
kind will be more or less frecjuent in states, in pro- ] 
portion as the public good happens to be the | 
ruling princi))le ; for that is a bond of union too ' 
firm to be broken by any little differences fbout 
the measures of pursuing it: but where private j 
ambition and party zeal have the ascendant, there | 
every opposition roust necessarily create animosity, 
as it obstructs the acquisition of that good, which 
is considered as the chief end of life, private benefit 
and advantage. 

Before the trial of Murena, Cicero had pleaded 
another cause of the same kind in the defence of 
C. Piso, who had been consul four years before, 
and acquired the character of a brave and vigorous 


Pro Muren. 39. 

■ Defend! consul L. Murenam— nemo illorum judlcum, 
claiissimiB viris aceuaantibus, audlendum slbi dc ambitu 
curavit, oum bellum jam gerente Catillna, omnes, me 
auctore, duos consules Kalendis Jan. scirent esse oportere. 
—Ibid. 

* Ibid. 3. " Plut. in Cato. 

X Bane nobis a majoribus esse traditam dieciplinam, ui 
niillius amioitia ad propulsanda porictil^itnpediremur. — 
Pro Sylla. 17. ^ 
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magistrate : but we have no remains of the speech, 
nor anything more said of it by Cicero, than that 
Piso was acquitted on the account of his laudable 
behaviour ia his consulshfp^^. We learn ho we veP 
from Sallust, that he was accused of oppression 
and extortion in his government; and that the 
prosecution was promoted chiefly by J. Ceesar, out 
of revenge for Piso’s having arbitrarily punished 
one of his friends or clients in Cisalpine Gaul'. i 

But to return to the affair of the conspiracy: ; 
Lentulus and the rest, who were left in the city, | 
were preparing all things for the execution of their 
grand design, and soliciting men of all ranks, who 
seemed lil^ly to favour their caufe, or to be of any 
use to it : among the rest, they agreed to make an 
attempt on the ambassadors of the Allobroges ; a 
warlike, mutinous, faithless people, inhabiting the 
countries now called Savoy and Dauphiny, greatly 
disaffected to the Roman power, and already ripe 
for rebellion. These ambassadors, who were pre- 
paring to return home, much out of humour with 
the senate, and without any redress of the grievr 
Slices which they were sent to complain of, 
received the proposal at first very greedily, and 
promised to engage their nation to assist the con- 
spirators with what they principally wanted®, a 
good body of horse, whenever they should begin the 
war ; Imt reflecting afterwards, in their cooler 
thoughts, on the difficulty of the enterprise, and 
the danger of involving themselves and their coun- 
try in so desperate a cause, they resolved 4o dis- 
cover what they knew to Q. Fabius Sanga, the 
patron of their city, yvho immediately gave intel- 
ligence of it to the consul^’. 

Cicero’s instructions upon it were, that the 
ambasaadors should continue to feign the same 
zeal which they had hitherto shown, and promise 
everything that was required of them, till they had 
got a full insight into the extent of the plot, with 
distinct proofs against the particular actors in : 
upon which, at their nexf conference with the con- 
spirators, they insisted oh having some credentials 
from them to show t<» their people at home, with- 
out which they would never be induced to enter 
into an engagement so hazardous. Tliiswas thought 
reasonable, and presently go^iplied with ; and 
Vulturcius was appointed to go along with the 
ambassadors, and introduce them to Catiline on 
their road, in order to confirm the agreement, and 
exchange assurances also with him ; to whom Len- 
tulus sent at the same time a particular letter under 
his own hand and seal, though without his name. 
Cicero, being punctually informed of all these facts, 
concerted privately with the ambassadors the time 
and manner of their leaving Rome in the night, 
and that on the Milvian bridge, about a mile from 
the city, they should be arrested with their papers 
and letters about them, by two of the praetors, 

L. Flaocus and C. Pontinius, whom he had in- 
structed for that purpose, and ordered to lie in 

y Pro Flaoco. ;i9. ® Sallust. Bell. Cat, 49. 

Ut equitatum in Italiain quamprimtun mittcreut. — 

In Catil. iii. 4. 

Allobroges diu inoertiun habuere, quidnam consilii 
caperent — Itaque Q,. Fabio Bangee rem omnem, ut cogno- 
venint, aperlunt.-.SaU. Bell. Cat. 41. 

c Cicero— legatis prsecipit, ut studium conjurationis ve- 
hementer Bimiilent, ceteroe adeant, bene polliceaiitur, 
dentque operam, ut eos quam moximo manifestos babeant. 
—Ibid. 


ambush near the place, with a strong guard of 
friends and soldiers : all which was successfully 
executed, and the grhole company brought pri- 
soners to Cicero’s house by break of day^. 

The rumour of this accident presently drew a 
resort of Cicero's principal friends about him, who 
advised him to open the letters before he produced 
them in the senate, lest, if nothini^ofTmoment were 
found in them, it might be thought rash and im- 
I prudent to raise an unnecessary terror and alarm 
through the city. But he was too well informed of 
the contents to fear any censure of that kind ; and 
declared, that in a case of public danger he thought 
it bis duty to lay the matter entire before the public 
I council®. He summoned the senate therefore to 
I meet immediately, and sent at the same time for 
I Gabinius, Statilius, Cethegus, and Lentulus, who 
all came presently to his house, suspecting nothing 
; of the discovery ; and being informed also of a 
quantity of arms provided by Cethegus for the use 
of the conspiracy, he ordered C. Sulpicius, another 
I of the prtetors, to go and search his house, where 
•he found a great number of swords and daggers, 
with other arms, all newly cleaned, and ready for 
present serviced ^ 

With this preparation he set out to meet the 
senate in the temple of Concord, with a numerous 
guard of citkens, carrying the ambassadors and 
the conspirators with him in custody : and after 
he had given the assembly an account of the whole 
affair, Vulturcius was called in to be examined 
separately ; to whom Cicero, by order of the house, 
offered a pardon and reward, if he would faithfully 
discover all that he knew : upon which, after some 
hesitation, he confessed that he had letters and 
instructions from Lentulus to Catiline, to press 
I him to^ccept the assistance of the slaves, and to 
lead his army with all expedition towards Rome, 
to the intent, that when it should be set on fire in 
different places, and the general massacre begun, 
he might be at hand to intercept those who escaped, 
and join with hi.s friends in the cityff. 

The ambassadors vrere examined next, who de- 
clared, tiiat they had received letters to their nation 
from Lentulus, Cethegus, and Statilius ; that these 
three, and L. Cassius also, required them to send 
a body of horse as soon as possillle into Italy, de- 
claring that they had no occasion for any foot ; 
that lentulus had assured them from the Sibylline 
books, and the answers of soothsayers, that he 
was the third Cornelius, who was destined to be 
master of Rome, as Cinna and Sylla had been be- 
fore him ; and that this was the fatal year marked 
for the destruction of the city and empire ; that 
there was some dispute between Cethegus and the 

^ L. FUiocum ot C. Pontinium pra^toros — ad me vocavi, 
rem cxpomii ; quid fieri placcrct ostondi— occulte ad pon- 
tem Milvium por\'cnerunt — ipsi comprehciisi ad me, cum 
Jam dilucesceret, dcducuntur.— In Catil. iii. 2. 

c Cum Bummis ot olarissimis hujus civitatie v|ris, qui, 
audita re, frequentes ad me oonvenerant, liters a me 
priuB aporiri, quam ad echatum referrem, placeret, nc ai 
nihil easet inventum, temore a me tantiis tuinultus in- 
jectus civitati videretur, me negavi esBe facturum, ut de 
I>erieu]o publico non ad publicum conciliiuu remintegroui 
deferrem.-— lb. iii. 3. 

t Admonltu Allobrogum— C. Bulpicium — ^misl, qui ex 
fledibus Ccthegi, si quid tclorum esset, efferrot ; ox quibus 
illo maximum sicarum numerum et gladiorum extulit. — 
Ibid. ; it, Plutarch, in Cic. 

g In Oat. iii. 4. 
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rest about the time of firiag the city ; for while the 
|| rest were for fixing it on the feast of Saturn^ or 
I the middle of December, C^hegus thought that 
I day too remote and dilatory. — The letters were 
I then produced and opened — first that from Cethe- 
[j gus ; and upon showing him the seal, he allowed 
it to be his ; it was written with his own hand, 
and addressed the senate and people of the 
AUobroges, signifying, that he would make good 
what he had promised to their ambassadors, and 
entreating them also to perform what the ambas. 
sadors had undertaken for them. He had been 
interrogated just before about the arms that were 
found at his house ; to which he answered, that 
! they were provided only for his curiosity, for he 
I had always been particularly fond of neat arms : 

I but after his letter was read, he was so dejected 
I and confounded, that he had nothing at all to say 
1 for himself. — Statilius was then brought in, and 
\ acknowledged his hand and seal ; and when his 
letter was read, to the same purpose withCethcgus’s, 
he confessed it to be his own. Then Lentulus’s 
; letter was produced, and bis seal likewise owned* 
by him ; which Cicero perceiving to be the head of 
his grandfather,^ could not help expostulating with 
him, that the very image of such an ancestor, so 
remarkable for a singular love of his country, had 
not reclaimed him from his traitobrous designs. 
His letter was of the same import with the other 
two ; but having leave to speak for himself, he at 
; first denied the whole charge, and began to question 
I the ambassadors and Vulturcius, what business 
I they ever had with him, and on what occasion 
1 they came to his house ; to which they gave clear 
and distinct answers, signifying by whom, and how 
often, they had been introduced to him ; and then 
asked liim in their turn, whether he harV never 
mentioned anything to them about the Sibylline 
oracles ; upon which being confounded, or infatu- 
uted rather by the sense of his guilt, he gave a 
remarkable proof, as Cicero says, of the great 
' force of conscience ; for not only his usual parts 
and eloquence, but his impudence too, in which 
he outdid all men, quite failed him, so that he 
confessed his crime, to the surprise of the whole 
assembly. Then Vulturcius desired that the letter 
to Catiline, wfifch Leutulus had sent by him, 
might be opened ; where Lentulus again, though 
greatly disordered, acknowledged his hand and 
seal : it was W'ritten without any name, but to this 
effect : ‘‘You will know who I am, from him whom 
j I have sent to you. Take care to show yourself a 
I man ; and recollect in what a situation you are ; 

I and consider what is now necessary for you. Be 
! sure to make use of the assistance of all, even of 
; the lowest. — Gabinius was then introduced, and 
1 behaved impudently for a while ; but at last 
denied nothing of what the ambassadors charged 
him with. 

After the criminals and witnesses were with- 
drawn,* the senate went into a debate upon the 
j state of the republic, and came unanimously to 
i the following resolutions: That public thanks 
I should be decreed to Cicero in the amplest manner; 

! by whose virtue, counsel, and providence, the rc- 
i public was delivered from the greatest dangers : 

I that Flaccus and, Pontinius, the praetors, should 
! be thanked likewise for their vigorous and punctual 
; execution of Cicero’s orders : that Antonius, the 
other consul* should be praised for having removed 


from his councils all those who were concerned in 
the conspiracy. That Lentulus, after having abdi- 
cated the praetorsbip, and divested himself of his . 
Vobes — and Cethegus, Statilius, and Gabinius, with 
their other accomplices also, when taken — Cassius, 
Coeparius, Furius, Chilo, Umbrenus, should be 
committed to safe custody; and that a public 
thanksgiving should be appointed in Cicero’s name, 
for his having preserved the city from a conflagra- 
tion^ the citixens from a massacre, and Italy from 
a war**. 

The senate being dismissed, Cicerenwent directly 
into the rostra, and gave the people an account of 
the whole proceeding, in the manner as it is just 
related ; where Cie observed to them, That the 
thanksgiving decreed in his name was the first 
which had ever been decreed to any man in the 
gown ; that all other thanksgivings had been ap- 
pointed for some^particular services to the republic, 
this alone for saving it^ : that by the seizure of 
these accomplices, all Catiline’s hopes were blasted 
qf: once ; for when he was driving Catiline out of 
the city he foresaw, that if he was once removed, 
there would be nothing to apprehend from the 
drowsiness of Lentulus, the fat of Cassius, or the 
rashness of Cethegus : that Catiline was the life 
and soul of the conspiracy ; who never took a 
thing to be done, because he had ordered it, hut 
always followed, solicited, and saw it done himself: 
that if he had not driven him from his secret plots 
into o^ien rebellion, he could never have delivered 
the republic from its dangers, or never, at least, 
with so much ease and quiet : that Catiline would 
not have named the fatal day for their destruction 
so long beforehand ; nor ever sufl'ered his hand 
and seal to be brought against him, as the manifest 
proof of his guilt ; all which was so'* managed in 
his absence, that no theft in any private house was 
ever more clearly detected than this whole con- 
spiracy : that all this was the pure effect of a i 
divine influence ; not on^y for its being above the | 
reach of human counsel, but because the gods had i 
so ' remarkably interposed ii»it, as to show them- | 
selves almost visibly : for not to mention the i 
nightly streams of light from the western sky, the 
blazing of the heav^ens, flashes of lightning, earth- 
quakes, &c. he couia not omit what happened two 
years before, when the turrets of the capitol were 
struck down with lightning ; how the soothsayers, 
called together from all Etruria, declared, that Are, 
slaughter, the overthrow of the laws, civil war, and 
the ruin of the city, were portended, unless some 
means were found out of appeasing the gods : for 
which purpose they ordered a new and larger statue 
of Jupiter to be made, and to be placed in a 
position contrary to that of the former image, with 
its face turned towards the east ; intimating, that 
if it looked towards the rising sun, the forum, and 
the senate-house, then all plots against the state 
would be detected so evidently, that all the world 
should see them. That upon this answer, the con- 
suls of that year gave immediate orders for making 
and placing the statue ; but from the slow progress 
of the work, neither they, nor their successors, nor { 
he himself, could get it flnished till that very day ; j 
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on which, by the special inHuence of Jupiter, while 
the conspirators and witnesses were carried through 
the forum to the temple of Concord, in that very 
moment the «tatue was fixed in its place ; and, 
being turned to look upon them and the senate, 
both they and the senate saw the whole conspiracy 
detected* And can any man,'' says he, “be such 
an enemy to truth, so rash, so mad, as to deny, 
that all things which we see, and above all, that 
this city, is governed by the power and providence 
of the gods^?" He proceeds to observe, “that 
the conspiratorsemust needs be under a divine and 
judicial infatuation, and could never have trusted 
affairs and letjprs of such moment to ^en barbarous 
and unknown to them, if the gods Had not con- 
founded their senses : and that the ambassadors of 
a nation so disaffected, and so ai.le and willing to 
make war upon them, should slight the hopes of 
dominion, and the advantageous offers of men of 
patrician rank, must needs be the effect of a divine 
interposition ; especially when they might have 
gained their ends, not by fighting, but by holding 
their tongues.’' He exhorts them, therefore, “to 
celebrate that thanksgiving-day religiously with their 
wives and children^. That for all his pains and 
services he desired no other reward or honour, but 
the perpetual remembrance of that day : in this 
he placed all his trium})hs and his glory, to have 
the memory of that day eternally propagated to 
the safety of the city, and the honour of his con- 
sulship ; to have it remembered, that there wure 
two citizens living at the same time in the repub- 
lic, the one of whom was terminating the extent of 
the empire by the bounds of the horizon itself ; 
the other preserving the seat and centre of that 
empire aThat his case, however, was diflerent 
from that of theft* generals abroad, who, as soon as 
they had conquered their enemies, left them ; 
whereas it was his lot to live still among those 
whom lie had subdued : that it ought to be their 
care therefore to see, that*the malice of those 
enemies .should not hurt him ; and that what he 
had been doing for their ^ood should not redound 
to his detriment ; though as to himself, he had no 
cause to fear any tiling, since he should be protected 
by the guard of all honest men, the dignity of 
the republic itself, by the power of conscience, 
which all those must needs violate who should ; 
attempt to injure him i that he would never yield, 
therefore, to the audaciousness of any, but even 
provoke and attack all the wicked and the profli- 
gate : yet if all their rage at last, when repelled 
from the people, should, turn singly upon him, 
they should consider what a discouragement it 
would he hereafter to those who should expose 
themselves to danger for their safety. That for 
his part, he would ever support and defend in his 
private condition what he had acted in his consul, 
ship, and show, that what he had done was not 
the effect of chance, but of virtue : that if any envy 
should be stirred up against him, it might hurt 
the envious, but advance his glory. — Lastly, since 
it was now night, he bade them all go home, and 
pray to Jupiter, the guardian of them and the city ; 
and though the danger was now over, to keep the 
same watch in their houses as before, for fear of 
any surprise ; and he would take care, that they 
should have no occasion to do it any longer." 
k In CaL lil. d. 9. i Ibld.^ 10. 
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While the prisoners were before the senate, 
Cicerodesired some of the senators, who could write 
short-hand, to take Defies of everything that was 
laid ; and when the whole examination was finished 
and reduced into an act, he set all the clerks at 
work to transcribe copies of it, which he dispersed 
presently through Italy and all the nrjjvinces, to 
prevent any invidious misrepresenration of what 
was so clearly attested and confessed by the criminals 
themselves", who for the present were committed 
to the free custody of the magistrates and senators 
of their acquaintance", till the senate should come 
to a final resolution about them. All this passed 
on the third of December, a day of no small 
fatigue to Cicero, who, from break of day till the 
evening, seems to have been engaged, without any 
refreshment, in examining the witnesses and the 
criminals, and procuring the decree which was 
consequent upon it ; and when that was over, in 
giving a narrative of the whole transaction to the 
people, who were waiting for that purpose in the 
tiforum. The same night his wife Terentia, with 
th9 vestal virgins and the principal matrons of 
Rome, was performing at home, gpcording to 
annual custom, the mystic rites of the goddess 
Bona, or the Good, to which no male creature was 
ever admitted ; and till that function was over, he 
was excluded al^ from his own house, and forced 
to retire to a neighbour's ; where, with a select 
council pf friends, he began to deliberate about the 
method of punishing the traitors i when his wife 
came in all haste to inform him of a prodigy, which 
bad just happened amongst them ; for the sacrifice 
being over, and the fire of the altar seemingly 
extinct, a bright fiame issued suddenly from the 
I ashes, to the astonishment of the company ; upon 
which the Thstal virgins sent her away, to require 
him to pursue what he had then in his thoughts 
for the good of his country, since the goddess by 
this sign had given great light to his safety and 
glory P. 

It is not improbable, that this pretended prodigy 
was projected between Cicero and Tei entia ; whose 
sister likewise being one of the vestal virgins, and 
having the direction of the whole ceremony, might 
help to effect without sus})icion, wb^it had been 
privately concerted amongst them. For it was of 
great use to Cicero, to possess the minds of the 
people, as strongly as be could, with an apprehen- 
sion of their danger, for the sake of disposing them 
the more easily to approve the resolution that he 
had already taken in his own mind, of putting the 
conspirators to death. 

The day following, the senate ordered public 
rewards to the ambassadors and Vulturcius for 
their faithful discoveries ; and by the vigour of 
their proceedings seemed to shew an intention of 
treating their prisoners with the last severity. The 
city in the mean while was alarmed with the rumour 

u Constitul senatores, qui omnium indicum dicta|P»fn- 
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of fresh plots, formed by the slaves and dependants 
of Lentulus and Cethegus for the rescue of their 
masters which obliged iCicero to reinforce his 
guards ; and for the prevention of all such attempts, 
to pnt an end to the whole affair, by bringing the 
question of their punishment, without farther delay, 
before the senate ; which he summoned for that 
purpose tfie Ifiext morning. 

l^e debate was of great delicacy and importance ; 
to decide upon the lives of citizens of the first rank. 
Capital punishments were rare and ever odious in 
Rome, whose laws were of all others the least san- 
guinary ; banishment, with confiscation of goods, 
being the ordinary punishment for the greatest 
crimes. The senate, indeed, as it has been said 
above, in cases of sodden and dangerous tumults, 
claimed the prerogative of punishing the leaders 
with death by the authority of their own decrees : 
but this was looked upon as a stretch of power, 
and an infringement of the rights of the people, 
which nothing could excuse, but the necessity of 
; the times, and the extremity of danger. For therein 
I was an old law of Porcius Lseca, a tribune, which 
I granted to criminals capitally condemned, an 
i- appeal to the people ; and a later one of C. Grac- 
i chus, to prohibit the taking away the life of any 
j citizen without a formal hearing before the people “ : 

so that some senators, who had ^iconcurred in all 
I the previous debates, withdrew themselves from 
I this, to show their dislike of what they expected to 
be the issue of it, and to have no hand in putting 
I Roman citizens to death by a vote of the sen ate ^ 
j Here, then, was ground enough for Cicero's enemies 
; to act upon, if extreme methods were pursued : he 
j himself was aware of it, and saw, that the public 
I interest called for the severest punishment, his 
< private interest the gentlest ; yet he ca^e resolved 
to sacrifice all regards for his own quiet to the con- 
sideration of the public safety. 

As soon therefore as he had moved the question, 
what was to be done with the conspirators ; Silanus, 
the consul elect, being called upon to speak the first, 
advised, that those who were then in custody, with 
the rest who should afterwards be taken, should 
all be put to death \ To this, all who spoke after 
him, readil]^ lessen ted, till it came to J. Csesar, then 
preetor elect, who in an elegant and elaborate 
speech, treated that opinion, not as cruel; since 
death, he said, was not a punishment, but relief to 
the miserable, and left no sense either of good or ill 
beyond it ; but as new and illegal, and contrary to 
the constitution of the republic : and though the 
heinousness of the crime would justify any severity, 
yet the example was dangerous in a free state ; and 
the salutary use of arbitrary power in good hands, 
had been the cause of fatal mischiefs when it fell 
into bad ; of which he produced several instances, 
both in other cities and their own ; and though no 

f Liberti et patici cx clientfbuK Lentuli opiflccM iitque 
sendtia in vicis ad eum eripiendum 80llicitabant.>— Ccthe- 
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danger could be apprehended from these tiroes, or 
such a consul as Cicero ; yet in other times, and 
under another consul, when the sword was once 
drawn by a decree of the senate, no man could pro- 
mise what mischief it might not do before it was 
sheathed again : his opinion therefore was, that the 
estates of the conspirators should be confiscated, 
and their persons closely confined in the strong 
towns of l^y ; and that it should be criminal for 
any one to move the senate or the people for any 
favour towards them*.V 

These two contrary opinions being proposed, the 
next question was, which of them should take place : 
Ciesar's had ifiade a great impressioi^on the assem- 
bly, and Btkggered even Silanus, who began to 
excuse and mitigate the severity of his vote 3^ ; and 
Cicero’s friends were going forwardly into it, as 
likely to create the least trouble to Cicero himself, 
for whose future peace and safety they began to be 
solicitous* : when Cicero, observing the inclination 
of the house, and rising up to put the question, 
made his fourth speech, which now remains, on 
the subject of this transaction ; in which he deli- 
vered his sentiments with all the skill both of the 
orator and the statesman ; and while he seemed to 
show a perfect neutrality, and to give equal com- 
mendation to both the opinions, was artfully 
labouring all the while to turn the scale in favour 
of Silanus’s, which he considered as a ne&essary 
example of severity in the present circumstances 
of^he republic. 

He declared, “ Thatthou|;h it was a pleasure to 
him to observe the concern and solicitude which 
the senate had expressed on his account, yet he 
begged of them to lay it all aside, and, without 
any regard to him, to think only of thengselves and 
their families : that he was willihg to suffer any 
persecution, if by his labours he could secure their 
dignity and safety : that his life had been oft at- 
tem])ted la the forum, the field of Mars, the senate, 
his own house, and in his very bed ; that for their 
quiet he had digested many things against his will 
without speaking of thefti ; but if the gods would 
grant that issue to his consulship, of saving them 
from a massacre, the city from fiames, all Italy 
from war, let fate soever attend himself, he 
would be content with it*.’' He presses them 
therefore to “ turn their whole care upon the state : 
that it was not a Gracchus, or a Saturninus, who 
was now in judgment before them ; but traitors, 
whose design it was to destroy the city by fire, the 
senate and people by a massacre ; who had soli- 
cited the Gauls and the very slaves to join with 
them in their treason, of which they had all been 
convicted by letters, hands, seals, and their own 
confessions^. That the senate, by several previous 
acts, had already condemned them ; by their pub- 
lic thanks to him ; by dejposing Lentulus from bis 
prsetorship; by committing them to custody ; by 
decreeing a thanksgiving ; by rewarding the wit- 
nesses : but as if nothing had yet been done, he 
resolved to propose to them anew the question both « 
of the fact and the punishment : that whatever 
they intended to do, it must be determined before 
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night : for the misdiief was spread wider than they 
imagined ; had not only infected Italy, but crossed 
the Alps, and seized the provinces : that it was not 
to be suppressed by delay and irresolution, but by 
quick and vigoreus measures*^ : that there were two 
opinions now before them ; the first, of Silanus, for 
putting the criminals to death; the second, of 
Csesar, who, excepting death, was for every other 
way of punishing ; each, agreeably to his dignity, 
and the importance of the cause, was for treating 
them with the last severity : the one thought, that 
those, who had attempted to deprive them all of life 
and to extinguish the very name of Rome, ought 
not to enjoy jthe benefit of living a* moment, and 
he had sho^d withal, that this ptlbishment had 
often been inflicted on seditious citizens : the other 
imagined, that death was not designed by the gods 
for a punishment, but the cure of our miseries ; so 
that the wise never suffered it unwillingly, the 
brave often sought it voluntarily ; but that bonds 
and imprisonment, especially if perpetual, vrere 
contrived for the punishment of detestable crimes : < 
these therefore he ordered to be provided fur them 
in the great towns of Italy : yet in this proposal 
there seemed to be some injustice, if the senate was 
to impose that burthen upon the towns, or some 
difliculty, if they were only to desire it : yei if they 
thought fit to decree it, he would undertake to And 
those, who would not refuse to comply with it for 
the public good : that Csesar, by adding a penalty 
on the towns if any of the criminals should escape, 
and enjoining so horrible a confinement without a 
possibility of being released from it, bad deprived 
them of all hope, the only comfort of unhappy mor- 
tals : he had ordered their estates also to be con- 
fiscated, left them nothing but life ; which if 
I he had taken aA^ay, he would have eased them at 
once of all farther pain, either of mind or body : for 
it was on this account that the ancients invented 
I those infernal punishments of the dead, to keep 
the wicked under some awe^n this life, who with- 
out them would have no dread of death itself^. 

I Tliat for his own part, Ite saw how much it was his 
! interest that they should follow Cajsar's opinion, 
who had always pursued popular measures ; and by 
being the author of that vote, jv^uld secure him 
from any attack of popular envy ; but if they fol- 
lowed Silanus*s, he did not know what trouble it 
might create to himself ; yet that the service of the 
republic ought to supersede all considerations of his 
danger : that Csesar, by this proposal, had given 
them a perpetual pledge of his affection to the state ; 
and showed the difference between the affected 
; lenity of their daily declaimers, and a mind truly 
popular, which sought nothing but the real good of 
I the people : that he could not but observe, that 
j one of those, who valued themselves on being po- 
pular, had absented himself from this day's debate, 
that he might not give a vote upon the life of a 
citizen ; yet by concurring with them in all their 
previous votes, he had already passed a judgment 
I on the merits of the cause : that os to the objection 
i urged by Csesar, of Gracchus’s law, forbidding to 
put citizens to death, it should be remembered, that 
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those who were adjudged to be enemies, could no 
longer be considered as citizens ; and that the 
author of that law hat himself suffered death by 
the order of the people : that since Ctesar, a man 
of so mild and merciful a temper, had proposed so 
severe a punishment, if they should pass it into an 
act, they would give him a partner andjDompanion, 
who would justify him to the peopft Tbut if th^ 
preferred Silanus’s opinion, it would be easy still 
to defend both them and himself from any imputa- 
tion of cruelty : for be would maintain it, alter all, 
to be the gentler of the two ; and if he seemed to 
be more eager than usual in this cause, it was not 
from any severity of temper, for na man had less of 

it, but out of pure humanity and clemency.” 

Then after forming a most dreadful image of the 
city reduced to ashes, of heaps of slaughtered citi- 
zens, of the cries of mothers and their infants, the 
violation of the vestal virgins, and the conspirators 
insulting over the ruins of their country ; ” he 
affirms it to be the greatest cruelty to the repub- 
lic, to show any lenity to the authors of such hor- 
rid wickedness ; unless they would call L. Caesar 
cruel, for declaring the other day m the senate, 
that Lentulus, who was his sister's husband, had 
deserved to die : that they ought to be afraid rather 
of being thought cruel for a remissness of punish- 
ing, than for Sny severity which could be used 
against such outrageous enemies : that he would 
not coqceal from them what he had heard to be 
propagated through the city, that they had not 
sufficient force to support and execute their sen- 
tence*' : but he assured them, that all things of 
that kind were fully provided ; that the whole body 
of the people was assembled for their defence ; that 
the forum, the temples, and all the avenues of the 
senate wefl^e possessed by their friends ; that the 
equestrian order vied with the senate itself in 
their zeal for the republic ; whom, after a dis- 
sention of many years, that day’s cause had 
entirely reconciled and united with them ; and if 
that union, which his consulship had confirmed, was 
preserved and )>erpetuated, he was confident that 
no civil or domestic evil could ever again disturb 
them^. That if any of them were shocked by 
the report of Lentulus’s agents ruij^ing up and 
down the streets, and soliciting the needy and silly 
to make some effort for his rescue, the fact indeed 
was true, and the thing had been attempted ; but 
not a man was found so desperate, who did not 
prefer the possession of his shed, in which he 
worked, his little hut and bed in which he slept, to 
any hopes of change from the public confusion : for 
all their subsistence depended on the peace and 
fullness of the city ; and if their gain would be 
interrupted by shutting up their shops, how much 
more would it be so by burning them ? — Since the 
people then were not wanting in their zeal and 
duty towards them, it was tbeir part not to be 
wanting to the people s. That they bad a cgnsul 
snatched from various dangers and the jar/s of 
death, not for the propagation of his own life, but 
of their security ; such a consul as they would not 
always have, watchful for them, regardless of him- 
self : they had also, what was never known before, 
the whole Roman people of one and the same 
mind : that they should reflect how one night had 
almost demolished the mighty fabric of their 
' e Yn Catli.Tvre.' fYbid.Y. 
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empire, raised by such pains and virtue of men, by 
such favour and kindness of the gods : that by their 
behaviour on that day the/* were to provide, that 
the same thing should not only never be attempted, 
but not so much as thought of again by any citi- 
zen*». That as to himself, tliough he had now 
drawn upoyi^him the enmity of the whole band of 
conspirators, he looked upon them as a base, abject, 
contemptible faction ; but if, through the madness 
of any, it should ever rise again, so as to prevail 
against the senate and the republic, yet he should 
never he induced t(^ repent of his present conduct ; 
for death, with which perhaps they would threaten 
him, was prepared for all men; but none ever 
acquired that glory of life, which they had conferred 
upon him by their decrees : for to all others they 
decreed thanks for having served the republic suc- 
cessfully ; to him alone for having saved it. He 
hoped therefore, that there might be some ])lace for 
his name among the Scipios, Paulluses, Mariuses, 
Pompeys ; unless it were thought a greater thing to 
open their way into new provinces, than to provide 
that their conquerors should have a home at last^o 
return to ; tljf^t the condition however of a foreign 
victory was much better than of a domestic one ; 
since a foreign enemy, when conquered, was either 
made a slave or a friend : but when citizens once 
turn rebels, and are baffled in thciir plots, one can 
neither keej» them quiet by force, nor oblige them 
by favours i that he had undertaken thert/ore an 
eternal war with all traitorous citizens ; but was 
confident, that it would never hurt either him or 
his, while the memory of their past dangers sub- 
sisted, or that there could be any force strong 
enough to overpower the present union of the 
senate and the knights^ : That in lieu therefore 
of the command of armies and proviih:es, which 
he had declined ; of a triumph and all other honours, 
which he had refused ; he required nothing more 
I from them, than the perpetual remembrance of his 
consulship : while that continued fixed in their 
minds, he should think himself impregnable: but 
if the violence of the factious should ever defeat his 
hopes, he recommended to them his infant son, and 
trusted, that it would he a sufficient guard, not only 
of his safety,, ^ut of his dignity, to have it remem- 
bered, that he was the son of one who, at the 
hazard of his own life, had preserved the lives of 
them all/* He concludes, by exhorting them to 
** act with the same courage which they had hi- 
therto shown through all this affair, and to proceed 
to some resolute and vigorous decree ; since their 
lives and liberties, tlie safety of the city, of Italy, 
and the whole empire, depended upon it/' 

This speech had the desired effect ; and Cicero, 
by discovering his own inclination, gave a turn to 
the inclination of the senate ; when Cato, one of 
the new tribunes, *rose up, and after extolling 
Cicero to the skies and recommending to the 
asse^nbly the authority of his example and judg- 
ment, proceeded to declare, agreeably to his temper 
and principles, ‘‘That he was surprised to see 
any debate about the punishment of men, who 
had begun an actual war against their country: 
that their deliberation should be, how to secure 

h In Catil. iv. 9. « # Ibid. 10. 
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themselves against them, rather than how to punish 
them t that other crimes might bo punished after 
commission, but unless this was presented before 
its effect, it would be vain to seek a <remedy after : 
that the debate was not about the public revenues, 
or the oppressions of the allies, but about their 
own lives and liberties ; not about the discipline 
or manners of the city, on which he had oft deli- 
vered his mind in that place, nor about the greatness 
or prosperity of their empire, but whether they or 
their enemies should possess that empire ; and in 
such a case there could be no room for mercy. 
That they had long since lost and confounded tlie 
true names of things i to give away (;d:her people's 
money was cdiled generosity ; and to attempt what 
was criminal, fortitude. But if they must needs 
be generous, let it be from the spoils of the allies ; 
if merciful, to the plunderers of the treasury : but 
let them not be prodigal of the blood of citizens, 
and by sparing a few bad destroy all the good. 
That Cajsar indeed had spoken well and gravely 
concerning life and death ; taking all infernal 
punishiuents for a fiction, and ordering the crimi- 
nals therefore to be confined in the corporate 
towns ; as if there was not more danger from them 
in tho^ towns, than in Rome itself, and more 
encouragement to the attempts of the desperate, 
where there was less strength to resist them ; so 
that his proposal could be of no use, if he was 
really afraid of them ; but if in the general fear he 
alotie had none, there was tlie more reason for all 
the rest to he afraid for themselves. That they 
were not deliberating on the fate only of the con- 
spirators, but of Catiline's whole army, which 
would he animated or dejected in proportion to 
the vigour or repjissness of their Uecreej* That it 
was not the arms of their ancestors which made 
Rome so great, but their discijiliiie and manners, 
which were now depraved and corrupted : that in 
the extremity of danger it was a shame to see them 
so indolent and irres("ute, w^aiting for each other 
to speak first, and trusting, like women, to the 
gods, without doing anytlflug for themselves : that 
the help of the gods was not to be obtained by idle 
vows and supplications : that success attended the 
vigilant, the agt^e, the provident ; and when 
people gave themselves up to sloth and laziness, it 
was in vain for them to pray ; they would find the 
gods angry with them : that the flagitious lives of 
the criminals confuted every argument of mercy : 
that Catiline was hovering over them with an 
army, while his accomplices were within the walls, 
and in the very heart of the city ; so that, whatever 
they determined, it could not be kept secret, which ! 
made it the more necessary to determine quickly, j 
Wherefore his opinion was, that since the criminals ■ 
had been convicted, both by testimony and their j 
own confession, of a detestable treason against the | 
republic, they should suffer the punishment of i 
death, according to the custom of their ancestors*." j 
Cato's authority, added to the impression which i 
Cicero had already made, put an end to the debate ; 
and the senate* applauding his vigour and resolu- | 
tion, resolved upon a decree in consequence of it°^. i 
And though Silanus had first proposed that opinion, | 
and was followed in it by all the consular senators, 
yet they ordered the decree to be drawn in Cato's 
words, because he had delivered himself more fully || 

1 Sallust. Bell. Cat. 62, » ibid. 53. 
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and explicitly upon it than any of them". The 
Tote was no sooner passed, than Cicero resolved to 
put it in eAcution. lest the night, which was 
coming on, sJfould produce any new disturbance : 
he went directly therefore from the senate, attended 
by a numerous guard of friends and citizens, and 
took Lentulus from the custody of his kinsman 
Lentulus Spinther, and conveyed him through the 
forum to the common prison, where he delivered 
him to the executioners, who presently strangled 
him. The other conspirators, Cethegus, Statilius, 
and Gabinius, ^ere conducted to their execution 
by the praetors, and put to death in ^he same man- 
ner, togethe%with Coepariiis, the onl^ one of their 
accomplices who was taken after the examination". 
When the affair was over, Cicero was conducted 
home in a kind of triumph by the whole body of 
the senate and the knights ; the streets being all 
illuminated, and the women and children at the 
windows and on the tops of houses, to see him 
pass along, through infinite acclamations of the 
multitude proclaiming him their saviour and de- 
livcrepP, 

This was the fifth of December, those celebrated 
nones, of which Cicero used to boast bo much ever 
after, as the most glorious day of his life : and it 
is certain, that Rome was indebted to him on this 
day for one of the greatest deliverances which it 
had ever received since its foundation, and which 
nothing perliaj)S but his vigilance and sagacity 
could have so happily effected : for from the first 
alarm of the plot, he never rested night or day, till 
he had got full information of the cabals and 
counsels of the corispirators*! ; by which he easily 
haflied all their projects, and played with them as 
he plea soft ; without any risk to the public 

could draw them on just far enough to make their 
guilt manifest, and their ruin inevitable. But his 
masterpiece was the driving Catiline out of Rome, 
and teasing him as it were jpto a rebellion before 
it ripe, in hopes that by carrying out with him 
his accomplices, he would clear the city at once of 
the whole faction, or by feaving them behind with- 
out his head to manage them, would expose them 
to sure destruction by their own folly : for Catiline’s 
chief trust was not on the open iaace which he had 
provided in the field, but on the success of his 
secret practices in Rome, and on making himself 
master of the city ; the credit of which would have 
engaged to him of course all the meaner sort, and 
induced all othera^through Italy, who wished well 
to his cause, to declare for him immediately ; so 
that when this apprehension i^as over, by the 
seizure and punishment of his associates, the senate 
thought the danger at an end, and that they had 
nothing more to do but to vote thanksgivings and 
festivals ; looking upon Catiline’s army as a crew 
only of fugitives, or banditti, whom their forces 
were sure to destroy whenever they could meet 
with them. 

But Catiline was in condition still to make a 
stouter resistance than they imagined : he had 
filled up his troops to the number of two legions, 
or about twelve thousand fighting men, of which a 
fourth part only was completely armed, the res t 

» Idcirco in ejus seiiieutiam cjst facta diMiessio. — Ad 
Att. xii. 21. 

o Sallust. Bell. Cat. 55. P Plutarch, in Cic. 

4 In eo omnos dies, noctesque consmnsi, ut quid agerent, 
quid molireutur, sentiroiu ac viderem. — In Catil. iii. S. 


furnished with what chance offered — darts, lances, 
clubs. He refused at^ first to enlist slaves, who 
flocked to him in grelt numbers, trusting to the 
proper strength of the conspiracy, and knowing 
that he should quickly have soldiers enough, if his 
friends performed their part at home**. So that 
when the con.sul Antonius approaches j;pwards him 
with his army, he shifted his quarters, and made 
frequent motions and marches through the moun- 
tains, sometimes towards Gaul, sometimes towards 
the city, in order to avoid an engagement till he 
could hear some news from Rome : but when the 
’ fatal account came, of the death of Lentulus and 
the rest, the face of his affairs began presently to 
change, and his army to dwindle apace, by the 
desertion of those whom the hopes of victory and 
plunder had invited to his camp. His first attempt, 
therefore, was by long marches and private roads 
through the Apennine, to make his escape into 
Gaul ; hut Q. Metellus, who had been sent thither 
before by (Ucero, imagining that he would take 
►that resolution, had secured all the passes, and 
pdlited himself so advantageously with an army of 
three legions, that it was impossibl^for him to 
force his way on that side ; whilst on the otl\er, 
the consul Antonius with a much greater force 
blocked him up Jbehind, and enclosed him withiu 
the mountains'*. Antonius himself had no inclin- 
ation to fight, or at least with Catiline ; hut would 
willingly have given him an opportunity to escape, 
had not his quaestor }!*cxtius, who was Cicero’s 
creature, and his lieutenant Petreius, urged him 
on against his will to force Catiline to the necessity 
of a battle S — who, seeing all things desperate, and 
nothing left hut either to die or conquer, resolved 
to try his fortune against Antonius, though much 
the stronger; rather than Metellus; in hopes still, 
that out of regard to their former engagements, he 
might possibly contrive some way at last of thr(»w- 
iiig the victory into his hands". But Antonius 
happened to he seized at that very time witli a fit 
of the gout, or pretended at least to be so, that he 
might have no share in the destruction of an old 
friend, so that the command fell of course to a 
much better soldier and honester man, Petreius, — 
who, after a sharp and bloody actioi^jin which he 
lost a considerable part of his best troops, destroyed 
Catiline and his whole army, fighting desperately 
to the last man*. They all fell in the very ranks 
in which they stood, and, as if inspired with the 
genuine .spirit of their leader, fought not so much 
to conquer as to sell their lives as dear as they 
could, and, as Catiline had threatened in the 
senate, to mingle the public calamity with their 


Sjierabat propod Icni niagnas eopias sc habiturinn, si 
Itomir Kocii incopta patravissont — intorea eervitia repudi- 
abat. — Sallust. Hell. Cat. /sfJ. « Ibid. 57. 

* Hoc brovo dicain : — SI M. Petreii non exoellons anirao 
et amore reipublica* virtus, non Hiitnina aiiotnritas **pud 
xnilites, non niirifieuH ubuh in ro militari cxtitlBset, neqiie 
adjutor el P. Serxtius ad excitandum Ant<iniuni, cohortan- 
dum, ac impeilendum fuisset, datus illo in bello esset 
hiemi locus, dec. 

Sextius, cum sue cxcrcltu, surnma ecleritate cst Anto> 
niuni consecutuH. Ilic ego quid pricdicen), qiiibus rebus 
coiisulcni ad rein gorondom excitarit ; quot stiinulos ad- 
moverit, Jtc. — Pro Sext. 5. 

® AXriov 54, Bti 4\iri9a avrov Kara rh avvwfjMrhv 
40€\oKaicri(r€iv Bio, 1. xxxvii. p. 47. 

^ Sallust. Bell. Cat. 690 
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Thus ended this famed conspiracy’, in which 
some of the greatest men in Rome were suspected 
to be privately engaged, particularly Crassus and 
Caesar : they were both influenced by the same 
motive, and might hope, perhaps, by their interest 
in the city, to advance themselves, in the general 
confusion,* to that sovereign power which they 
aimed at. Crassus, who had always been Cicero’s 
enemy, by an ofliciousness of bringing letters and 
intelligence to him during the alarm of the plot, 
seemed to betray a consciousness of some guilts ; 
and Caesar's whole life made it probable, that there 
could hardly be any plot in which he had not some 
share ; and in this there was so general a suspicion 
upon him, especially after his speech in favour of 
the criminals, that he had some difficulty to escape 
with life from the rage of the knights who guarded 
the avenues of the senate ; where he durst not 
venture to appear any more, till he entered upon 
his prsetorship with the new year*. Crassus was 
actually accused by one Tarquinius, who was taken 
upon the road as he was going to Catiline, and,*’ 
upon promise of pardon, made a discovery of what 
he knew ; wdsere, after confirming what the other 
witnesses had deposed, he added, that he was sent 
by Crassus to Catiline, with advice to him not to 
be discouraged by the seizure of his accomplices, 
but to make the greater haste for that reason to 
the city, in order to rescue them, and revive the 
spirits of his other friends. At the name of 
Crassus the senate was so shocked, that they would 
hear the man no farther ; but calling upon Cicero 
to put the question, and take the sense of the 
house upon it, they voted Tarquinius’ s evidence to 
be false, and ordered him to be kept in chains, nor 
to be produced again before them, till he would 
confess who it was that had suborned him*. 
Crassus declared afterwards, in the hearing of Sal- 
lust, that Cicero w'as tl»e contriver of this affront 
upon himK But that does not seem probable; 
since it was Cicero's constant maxim, as he fre- 
quently intimates in his speeches, to mitigate and 
reclaim all men of credit by gentle methods, rather 
than make them desperate by an unseasonable 
severity, — and in the general contagion of the city, 
not to cut but to heal, every part that was 
curable. So that when some information was given 
likewise against Csesar. he chose to stifle it, and 
could not be persuaded to charge him with the 
plot, by the most pressing solicitations of Catulus 
and Piso, who were both his particular enemies, — 
the one for the loss of the high-priesthood, the 
other for the impeachment above-mentioned^. 

Whilst the sense of all these services was fresh, 
Cicero was repaid for them to the full of his wishes, 
and in the very way that he desired, by the warm 
and grateful applauses of all orders of the city. 
For besides the honours already mentioned. L. 
Gellius, who had been consul and censor, said in 
a speech to the senate, that the republic owed him 

y Plutarch, in Clo. ^ 

* Utl nonnulH equites Romani, qui pricaidii causa cum 
tetis erant ciroum ndem Conenrdiae^^redienti ex Bcnittu 
Cssarl gladfo miniturentur. — [Sallust. Bell. Cat. 4».] Vix 
pauci complexu, togaque objecta protexoHnt. Tunc 
plane deteiritus non mode cessit, sed etlam in rcliquum 
anni tempus curia abstinttH.*-^ueton. J. Cces. 14. 

» Sallust. Bell. Cat. 48. 

b Ipsum Crassum ego i>ostea praedioantem audivi, tan- 
tarn Ulam oontumeliam sibi a Cioemne impositasn.— Ibid. 

Appian. Bell. Civ. 1. ii. p. 43 $ ; Salhist. Bell. Cat. 49. 


a civic crown for having saved them all from 
I ruin^ : and Catulus in a full house declared him 
the father of his country *“ ; as Caf# likewise did 
from the rostra, with the loud acclamations of 
the whole people^ : whence Pliny, in honour of his 
memory, cries out. Hail thou, who wast first sa- 
luted the parent of thy country This title, the 
most glorious which a mortal can wear, was from 
this precedent usurped afterwards by those who of 
all mortals deserved it the least, the emperors ; 
proud to extort from slaves and^ flatterers what 
Cicero obtained from the free vote of the senate and 
people of Roiqe. 

■ j ^Boma PARKNTtnf, 

Roma Patrbm Patria-; Ciceronem libera dixit. 

Jnv. viii. 

Thco, Cicero, Romo while free, nor yet enthrall’d 
To tyrantfi’ will, thy Country’s Parent call’d. 

All the towns of Italy followed the example of 
the metropolis, in decreeing extraordinary houours 
to him ; and Capua in particular chose him their 
patron, and erected a gilt statue to hirnb. 

Sallust, who allows him the character of an 
excellent consul, says not a word of any of these 
honours, nor gives him any greater share of praise 
than what could not be dissembled by an historian. 
There are two obvious reasons for this reservedness ; 
fir.st, the personal enmity which, according to tra- 
dition, subsisted between them; secondly, the time 
of publishing his history, in the reign of Augustus, 
while the name of Cicero was still obnoxious to envy. 
The other consul Anlonius had hut a small share 
of the thanks and honours which were decreed 
upon this occasion : he was known to have been 
embarked in the same causa with Catiline, and 
considered as acting only under a i;utor,*and doing 
penance ns it were for past offences ; so that all 
the notice which was taken of him by the senate, 
was to pay him the slight compliment above- 
mentioned, for having removed his late profligate 
companions from his friendship and councils h 

Cicero made two new Jaws this year ; the one, 
as it has been said, against bribery in elections ; 
the other, to correct the abuse of a privilege called 
legatio libera, — that is, an honorary legation, or 
embassy, grantad* arbitrarily by the senate to any 
of its members, when they travelled abroad on 
their private affairs, in order to give them a public 
character, and a right to be treated as ambassadors 
or magistrates ; which, by the insolence of these 
great guests, was become a grieirous burthen upon 
all the states and cities through which they passed. 
Cicero's design vfas to abolish it; but being driven 
from that by one of the tribunes, he was content 
to restrain the continuance of it, which before was 
unlimi ted, to the term of one year^. 

^ L. Qcliius, his iiudiontibua, oiviciim ooronain deberi a 
republica dixit. — In Piaoii. 3; it. A. Cell. v. 6. 

« MeU. Catulus, princeps biijus ordinis, frequentissimo 
Bcnatu Parbntkm Patrli: nominuvit. — ^In Pis. 3. 

^ Plutarch, in Cic. — Kdrwyos 8* uinhi^ Hal var^pa r^s 
warplhos vpo(rayop€v<rayroSf hr€fi67ja€y 6 SijfjLos . — 
Appian. p. 431. 

8 Salve, primus omnium Parbns Patrt.s appellate, Ato. 
‘-Plin. Hist. N. vii. 30. 

^ Mo inaurata statua donarant: mo patronum unum 
adsciveront.^In Pis. 11. 

I Atque etiam oollegas meo laus impertitur, quod eos 
qui hi^us oonjurationis participes fuissent, a suis et a 
reipublic9 consiliis removisset.— In Catil. iii. 6. 

^ Jam illud apertum est, nihil esse turpius, quam quen- 
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At his first entrance into his office, L. Lucullus 
was soliciting the demand of a triumph for his 
victories over MithridateSi in which he had been 
obstructed for»three years successively by the in- 
trigues of some of the magistrates^, who paid their 
court to Pompey, by putting this affront upon his 
rival. By the law and custom of the republic, no 
general, while he was in actual command, could 
come within the gates of Rome without forfeiting 
his commission, and consequently all pretensions 
to a triumph ; so that Lucullus continued all this 
time in the sub%rbs, till the affair was decided. 
The senate favoured his suit? and were solicitors 
for him'®, b^ could not prevail,* till Ciccro^s 
authority at last helped to introduce ffis triumphal 
car into the city"; making him some amends by 
this service for the injury of the Maniliaii law, 
which had deprived him of his government. After 
his triumph he entertained the whole Roman people 
with a suinjituous feast, and was much caressed by 
the nobility, as one whose authority would be a 
proper check tr> the ambition and power of Pompey : 
but having now obtained all the honours which he 
couhl reasonably bojie for in life, and observing 
the turbulent and distracted state of the city, he 
withdrew himself not long after from public affairs, 
to spend the remainder of his days in a polite and 
splendid retreat". He was a generous patron of 
learning, and himself eminently learned ; so that 
his house was the constant resort of the principal 
scholars and wits <»F (Ireece and Rome, where fte 
had provided a well-furnished library, with porti- 
coes and galleries annexed, for the convenience of 
walks and literary eonferences, at which he himself 
used frequently to assist; giving an example to the 
world of a iife truly noble and elegant, if it had 
not been sullied by too great a tincture qf xVsialic 
softness and Epicurean luxury. 

After this act of justice to Lucullus, Cicero had 
an opportunity, before the exiiirution of his consul- 
ship, to pay all due honour ifkewise to his friend 
Pompey ; who, since he last left Rome, had glo- 
riously finished tlie piratic; %nd the Mitliridatic war, 
by the destruction of Mithridates himself ; upon 
the receipt of which news, the senate, at the motion 
of Cicero, decreed a public tha^^giviug in his 
name of ten days ; which was twice as long as had 
ever been decreed before to any general, even to 
Marius himself, for liis Cimbric victory p. 

But before we close the account of the memo- 
rable events of this year, we must not omit the 
mention of one, which distinguished it afterwards 
as a particular era in the annal^ of Rome, the birth 
of Octavius, surnamed Augustus, which happened 
on the twenty-third of September. Velleius calls 

quam logari nisi rcipublicse causa— quod quideni genus 
Icgationis ego consul, quanquam ad connniKiuni senatiis 
pertinere videatur, tanien adprobnnto senatu frequentis- 
slmo, nisi mihi levis tribunus plebis turn intcrcossisHct, 
sustulissem : miniii tamon tompus, et qUod erat infini- 
tum, annuum feci.^ — De Leg. 111. H. 

1 Plutarch, in Lucull. 

*" Ibid. 

® Cum victor a Mithridatico bello revertlsset, ininiico- 
rnm oalumnia triennit) tardiiis, quam debuerat, triumph- 
avit. Nos enim oonsules Introduximus picne in urbem 
currum clarissimi viri. — Academ. ii. 1. 

« Plutarch, in Lucull. 

P Quo console rtsferoute, prlnium decern dierum suppli- 
eatio decreta Cii. Pompeio Mithridate interfeoict ; ciijus 
sententia primum duplicata est siipplicatio consulariB.— 
De Provinc. Consular. 11. 


ft an accession of glory to Cicero's consulship'!; 
but it excites speculations rather of a different sort; 
on the inscrutable methods of Providence, and the 
short-sighted policy of man ; that in the moment 
when Rome was preserved from destruction, and 
its liberty thought to be established more firmly 
than ever, an infant should be thr^^ into the 
world, who, within the course of twenty years, 
effected what Catiline had attempted, and destroyed 
both Cicero and the republic. If Rome could have 
been saved by human counsel, it would have been 
saved by the skill of Cicero : but its destiny was 
now approaching: for governments, like natural 
bodies, have, with the principles of their preserva- 
tion, the seeds of ruin also essentitdly mixed in their 
constitution, which, after a certain period, begin 
to operate and exert themselves to the dissolution 
of the vital frame. These seeds had long been 
fermenting in the bowels of the republic; when 
Octavius came, peculiarly formed by nature and 
instructed by art, to quicken their operation, and 
%xalt them to their maturity. 

Oicero's administration was now at an end, and 
nothing remained but to resign the consulship, 
according to custom. In an assembly of the people, 
and to take the usuid oath, of his having discharged 
it with fidelity. This was generally accompanied 
with a speech from the expiring consul ; and after 
such a year, and from such a speaker, the city was 
in no small expectation of what Cicero would say 
to them : but Metellus, one of the new tribunes, 
who affected commonly to open their magistracy by 
some remarkable act, as a specimen of the measures 
wliich they intended to pursue, resolved to disap- 
point both tlie orator and the audience : for when 
Cicero had mounted the rostra, and was ready to 
perform thifflust act of his office, the tribune would 
not suffer him to speak, or to do anything more, 
than barely take tlie oath ; declaring, that he, who 
had put citizens to death unheard, ought not to be 
})ernjitted to speak for himself : upon which Cicero, 
who was never at a loss, instead of pronouncing 
the ordinary form of the oath, exalting the tone of 
his voice, swore out aloud, so as all the people 
might hear him, that he had saved the republic and 
the city from ruin ; wliich the mul^iiude below 
confirmed with an universal shout, and with one 
voice cried out, that what he had sworn was tnie''. 
Thus the intended affront was turned, by his pre- 
sence of mind, to his greater honour ; and he was 
conducted from the forum to his house, with all pos- 
sible demonstrations of respect by the whole city. 

q Cimvsulatui Ciceronis non mediocre adject t decus, natus 
CO anno I>. Augustus. — Veil. il. ;i6 ; Suet. c. & ; Dio, p. fiSiO. 

*■ Ego cum In conoitiiie, abiens magistrntu, dicere a tri- 
biiiio plebis prohiberer, quo; constitueram : cumquc is 
mihi, tantumuiodo ut jurarem, •pcrmitterct, sino iilla 
dubitationc juravi, rcmpiiblicam atquc hanc urbem mea 
imius opera esse satvarn. Mihi populus Romaniis uni- 
versus non unius die! gratulationcni, sed cternitatem 
immortalitateinqiio donavit, oum metim Jusjuraudum 
atquo tantiim juratus ipse una voce et consensu approba- 
vit. Quo qiiidem tcni|ioro is mens domum fiiit o foro 
reditus, ut nemo, nisi qui mecum esset, civium esse in 
numero viderotur.— In Pison. .3. 

Cum ille mihi nihil nisi ut jurarem permitteret, magna 
voce juravi verissimum piilcherrimiimquo juf^uraiiduni : 
quod XKtpulua item magna voce me vere jurasso jinavit. — 
£p. Fam. v. 2. 

Etenim paullo ante in condone dixorat, ei, qui in alios 
animndvertisRet Indicta causa, dicendi ipsi potestatein 
fieri non oporter©.— Ibid. 
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SECTION IV. 

CiCRKo being now reduced to the condition of 
a private senator, was to take his place on that 

venerable bench of consulars, who were 
A. URB. 69lT“^jiistly reckoned the first citizens of the 

cic. 45. republic. They delivered their opinions 

WHS. always in the senate ; and 

•Tt commonly determined the opinions of 

I,, ucmlus the rest : for as the^ had passed 

MURKNAa rU ^IlC pUOllC filtld D60I1 

conversant in every branch of the 
administration, so their experience gave them great 
authority in all debates ; and having little or nothing 
farther to exi)ect for themselves, they were esteemed 
not only the most knowing, but, generally speaking, 
the most disinterested, of all the other senators, 
and to have no other view in their deliberations, 
but the peace and prosperity of the republic- 

This was a station exactly suited to Cicero’p 
temper and wishes ; he desired no foreign govern- 
ments, or command of armies ; his province was 
the senate and the forum ; to*guard, as it were, the 
vitals of the empire, and to direct all its councils 
to their proper end, the general good ; and in this 
advanced post of a consular senator, as in a watch- 
tower of the state, to observe each threatening 
cloud and rising storm, and give the alarm to his 
fellow. citizens from what quarter it was‘ coming, 
and by what means its effects might be prevented*. 
This, as he frequently intimates, was the only glory 
that he sought, the comfort with which he flattered 
himself, that after a life of ambition and fatigue, 
and a course of faithful service.s to the republic, he 
should enjoy a quiet and secure old '.".ge, beloved 
and honoured by his countrymen, as the constant 
champion and defender of all their rights and 
liberties. But he soon found himself mistaken, 
and before he had quitted his office, began to feel 
the weight of that envy, which is the certain fruit 
of illustrious merit r for the vigour of his consulship 
had raised such a zeal and union of all the hoiiesc 
in the defence of the laws, that till this spirit could 
be broken ,^or subside again, it was in vain for the 
ambitious to aim at any power, but through the 
ordinary forms of the constitution ; especially while 
he, who was the soul of that union, continued to 
flourish in full credit at the head of the senate. 
He was now, therefore, the common mark, not only 
of all the factious, against whom he had declared 
perpetual war, but of another party not less dan- 
gerous, the envious too ; whose united spleen never 
left pursuing him from this moment, till they had 
driven him out of that city, which he had so lately 
preserved. « 

The tribune Metellus began the attack : a fit 
leader for the purpose ; who, from the nobility of 
hig birth, and the authority of his office, was the 
m^bst likely to stir up some ill humour against him, 
by insulting and reviling him in all bis harangues, 
for putting citizens to death without a trial ; in all 
which he was strenuously supported by Csesar, who 
pushed him on likewise to the promulgation of 
several pestilent laws, which gave great disturbance 
to the senate. Cicero had no inclination to enter 

* Idciroo in hac custodia et tanquam in specula coUocati 
sum us, ut vacuum omni metu populum B omanujn nostra 
vigilia et prospioientia redderemus. — Phil. vii. 7. 


into a contest with the tribune, but took some pains 
to make up the matter with him by the interpo- 
sition of the women ; particularly of Claudia, the 
wife of his brother Metellus, and«of their sister 
Mucia, the wife of Pompey : he employed also 
several common friends to persuade him to be 
quiet, and desist from his rashness ; but his answer 
was, that he was too far engaged, and had put it 
out of his power^ : so that Cicero had nothing left, 
but to exert all his vigour and eloquence to repel 
the insults of this petulant magistrate. 

Ceesar, at the same time, was attacking Catulus 
with no less violence^ and being now in possession 
of the j>r8etorkhip, made it the first jet of his office 
to call him to an account for embezzling the public; 
money in rebuilding the capitol ; and proposed also 
a law, to efface his name from the fabric, and grant 
the commission for flnishing what njmained to 
Pompey : but the senate bestirred themselves so 
warmly in the cause, that Cajsar was obliged to 
drop it^’. This experiment convinced the two 
magistrates, that it was not possible for them to 
make head against the authority of the senate, 
without the help of Pompey, whom they resolved, 
therefore, by all the arts of address and flattery, to 
draw into their measures. With this view Metellus 
published a law, to call him home with his army, 
in order to settle the state, and quiet the public 
disorders raised by the temerity of Cicero*’ : for by 
throwing all pow’er into his hands, they hoped to 
come in for a share of it with him, or to embroil 
him at least with the senate, by exciting mutual 
jealousies between them ; but their law was thought 
to bt; of so dangerous a tendency, that the senate 
changed their habit upon it, as in the case of a 
public c;alarnity ; and by the help of ^ome of the 
tribunes, particularly of Cato, rcfsolveil to opjiose 
I it to the utmost of their power ; so that as soon as 
Metellus began to read it to the people, Cato 
snatched it a vay from him ; and when he proceeded 
still to ])ronounce it by heart, Minucius, another 
tribune, stopped his mouth with his hand. This 
threw the assembly into confusion, and rai.sed great 
commotions in the city; till the ‘senate, finding 
themselves supported by the better sort of all ranks, 
came to a nevi^a^d vigorous resolution, of suspend- 
ing both Ctesar and Metellus from the execution of 
their oflii;es*^. 

Caesar resolved at first to act in defiance of them ; 
but finding a strong force prepared to control him, 
thought it more advisable to retire, and reserve the 
trial of arms, till he was better provided for it : he 
shut himself up therefore in his house, where, by a 
pnident and submissive behaviour, he soon made 
his peace, and got the decree of their suspension 
reversed^. But Metellus, as it was concerted pro- 
bably between them, fled away to his brother 
Pompey^, that by misrepresenting the state of 

^ Quibus illo respondit, sibl non obbu integrum.— Ep, 
Fam. V. 2. 

c Siioton. J. Ca». 15; Dio, 1. xxxvtt. p. 4». 

4 Dio, ib. ; Plutarch, in do. 

e Donco ambo administrationc roipubllcae decreto pa- 
trum Bunimoverentur. — Sueton. J. Cidb. 16. 

^ Ut coniperit paratos, qui vi ac per arma prohiberent, 
dimiRHiH liutoribuB, abjcctaque prffitexta, domum clam 
refiigit, pro conditione temporum qiiioturuB — quod cum 
prajter opinionem evoniBset, Bonutus — acuitum in curiam 
et ampliHHimis verbiB cullaudatum, in integrum rcatitult, 
iuducto priore decrcto.— Sueton. ibid. 

a Plutarch, in Cicer. 
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things at home, and offering everything on the 
part of the people, he might instil into him some 
prejudices against the immoderate power of Cicero 
and the seni^ie, and engage him^ if possible, to 
declare for the popular interest. Cicero, in the 
meanwhile, published an invective oration against 
Metellus, which is mentioned in his epistles under 
the title of Metellina^ ; it was spoken in the senate, 
in answer to a speech which Metellus had made to 
the peojde, and is often cited by Quintilian and 
others^ as extant in their time. 

The senate hiving gained this victory over Ceesar 
and Metellus, by obliging the one to submit, the 
other to leave the city ; Q. MeteUus Celer, who 
commanded %i Cisalpine Gaul, wrote#a peevish and 
complaining letter to his friend Cicero, upon their 
treating his brother the tribune so severely: to 
which Cicero answered with that freedom, which a 
consciousness of integrity naturally dictates, yet 
with all that humanity which the sincerest friendship 
inspires ; as the reader will observe from the letter 
itself, which affords many instructive hints both 
historical and moral. 

M. T, Cicero to Q. Metellus Celer ^ Proconsul, 
Yon write me word, that considering our mu- 
tual affection and late reconciliation, you never 
imagined, that you should be made the subject of 
public jest and ridicule by me. I do not well under- 
stand what you mean ; yet guess that you have 
been told, that, when I was speaking one day in 
the senate of many who were sorry for my having 
preserved the republic, I said, that certain relations 
of yours, to whom you could refuse nothing, had 
prevailed with you to suppress what you had pre- 
])ared to fay in,, the senate in praise of me : when I 
said this, 1 added, that in the affair of saving the 
state I had divided the task with you in such a 
manner, that I was to secure the city from intestine 
dangers, you to defend Jtayr from the open arms 
and secret jdots of our enemies ; but that this glo- 
rious partnership had been broken by your friends, 
who were afraid of your making me the least return 
for the greatest honours and services which you 
had received from me. In the same diseonr.se, 
when I was describing the expectation which 1 had 
conceived of your speech, and how much I was 
disappointed by it, it seemed to divert the house, 
and a moderate laugh ensued ; not upon you, but 
on my mistake, and the frank and ingenuous con- 
fession of my desire to be praised by you. Now 
in this, it must needs be owned, that nothing could 
be said more honourably towards you, when, in the 
most shining and illustrious part of my life, I 
wanted still to have the testimony of your commen- 
dation. As to what you say of our mutual affection, 
I do not know what you reckon mi^ual in friend- 
•ship, but I take it to be this ; when we repay the 
same good offices^hich we receive. Should 1 tell 
you then, that I gave up my province for your sake, 
you might justly suspect my sincerity : it suited 
my temper and circumstances, and I find more and 
more reason every day to be pleased with it : but 
this I can tell you, that I no sooner resigned it in 
an assembly of the people, than 1 began to contrive 
how to throw it into your hands* 1 say nothing 

In iUam orationem Metellinam addidi qiuedam ; liber 
tibi iriittetur..— Ad Att, i. 13. 

» Quint. 1. ix. 3 ; Aul. Oell. xviii. 7. 


about the manner of drawing your lots ; but would 
! have you only believe, that there was nothing done I 
! in it by my colleague fvithout my privity. Prayj 
recollect what followed ; how quickly I assembled 
the senate after your allotment, how much I said 
ill favour of you, when you yourself told me, that 
my speech was not only honourable to you, but 
even injurious to your colleagues. XhfKi as to^ the 
decree which passed that day in the senate, it is 
drawn in such a strain, that as long as it subsists, 
my good offices to you can never be a secret. 
After your departure, I desire you also to recollect 
what I did for you in the senate, what 1 said of 
you to the people, what I wrote to you myself ; 
and when you have laid all these things together, 

I leave it to you to judge, whether at your last 
coming to Rome you made a suitable return to 
them. You mention a reconciliation between us ; 
but 1 do not comprehend how a friendship can be 
said to be reconciled, which was never interrupted. 
As to what you write, that your brother ought not 
to have been treated by me so roughly for a word : 

* in the first place, I beg of you to believe, that I 
am exceedingly pleased with that affectionate and 
fraternal disposition of yours, so fulh#f humanity 
and ]>iety ; and in the second, to forgive me if in ^ 
any case 1 have acted against your brother, for the 
service of the j)ublic, to which no man can be a . 
warmer friend than myself : but if I have been 
acting only on the defensive, against his most cruel 
attacks', you may think yourself well used, that I 
have never yet troubled you with any complaints 
against him. As soon as I found that he was pre- 
paring to turn the whole force of his tribunate to 
my destruction, I applied myself to your wife 
Claudia, and your sister Mucia, whose zeal for my 
service I often experienced, on the account of 
my familiarity with Pompey, to dissuade him from 
that outrage ; but he, as 1 am sure you have heard, 
on the last *lay of the year })ut such an affront 
upon me when consul, and after having saved 
the state, as had never been offered to any magis- 
trate the most traitorously affected, by depriving 
me of the liberty of speaking to the people upon 
laying down my office. But his insult turned only 
to my greater honour : for when he would not suffer 
me to do anything more than sweaa,*! swore with 
a loud voice the truest, as well as the noblest of all ! 
oaths ; while the people with acclamations swore 
likewise, that my oath was true. After so signal 
j an injury, I sent to him the very same day some of 
our eornmoii friends, to press him to desist from 
his resolution of pursuing me : but his answer was, 
that it was not then in his power : for he had said 
a few days before in a speech to the i)eople, that 1 
he who had punished others wi£tiout a hearing, 
ought not to be suffered to speak for himself. 
Worthy patriot, and excellent citizen ! to adjudge 
the man who had preserved the senate from a mas- 
sacre, the city from fire, and Italy from a war, to 
the same punishment which the senate, witl^the 
consent of all honest men, had inflicted on the 
authors of those horrid attempts. I withstood your 
brother, therefore, to his face ; and on the first of 
January, in a deWe upon the republic, handled 
•him in such a manner, as to make him sensible, 
that he had to do with a man of courage and con- 
stancy. Two days after, when he began again to 
harangue, in every three words he named and 
threatened me : nor had he anything so much at 
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heart, as to effect my ruin at any rate ; not by the 
l^gal way of trial, or judicial proceeding, but by 
dint of force and violence, ( If I had not resisted 
ms rashness with firmness and courage, who would 
not have thought, that the vigour of my consulship 
had been owing to chance, rather than to virtue ? 
If you have not been informed, that your brother 
attempted this against me, be assured that he 
concealed from you the most material part ; but if 
he told you anything of it, you ought to commend 
my temper and patience, for not expostulating with 
you about it : but since you must now be sensible, 
that my quarrel to your brother was not, as you 
write, for a word, but a most determined and spite- 
ful design to ruin me, pray observe my humanity, 
if it may be called by that name, and is not rather, 
after so flagrant an outrage, a base remissness and 
abjection of mind. I never proposed anything 
against your brother, when there was any question 
about him in the senate ; but without rising from 
my seat, assented always to those who were for 
treating him the most favourably. 1 will add farther, 
what I ought not indeed to have been conceri^ed 
about, yet I was not displeased to see it done, and 
even assisted' to get it done ^ I mean, the procuring 
a decree for the relief of my enemy, because he 
was your brother. 1 did not, therefore, attack 
your brother, but defend myself only against him ; 
nor has my friendship to you ever been variable, 
as you write, but firm and constant, so as to remain 
still the same when it was even deserted and 'slighted 
by you. And at this very time, when you almost 
threaten me in your letter, 1 give you this answer, 
that I not only forgive, but highly applaud yOur 
grief ; for I know, from what I feel within myself, 
how great the force is of fraternal love : but I beg 
of you also to judge with the same equity of ray 
cause ; and if, without any ground, I have been 
cruelly and barbarously attacked by your friends, 
to allow that I ought not only not to yield to them, 
but on such an occasion to expect the help even of 
you and your army also against them. I was 
always desirous to have you for my friend, and have 
taken pains to convince you how sincerely I am 
yours : I am still of the same mind, and shall con- 
tinue in it as long as you please ; and, for the love 
of you, will* sooner cease to hate your brother, 
than, out of resentment to him, give any shock — 
to the friendship which sub.sists between us. 
Adiw*'.” 

Cicero, upon the expiration of his consulship, 
took care to send a particular account of his whole 
administration to Pompey ; in hopes to prevent 
any wrong impression there from the calumnies of 
his enemies, and to draw from him some public 
declaration in praise of what he had been doing. 
But Pompey, being informed by Metellus and 
Csesar of the ill humotir which was rising against 
Cicero in Rome, answered him with great cold- 
ness, and, instead of paying him any compli- 
mcctt, took no notice at all of what had passed 
in the affair of Catiline : upon which Cicero 
expostulates with him in the following letter with 
some little resentment, yet so as not to irritate 
a man of the first authority in the republic, and 
to whom all parties were forwardly paying their 
court* ^ 

Ep. Fam. v. 2. 


JW. T, Cicero to Cn, Pompeius the Great, 
EmperorK 

I had an incredible pleasure, in, common with 
all people, from the public letter which you sent : 
for you gave us in it that assurance of peace 
which, from my confidence in you alone, I had 
always been promising. I must tell you, however, 
that your old enemies, but new friends, are 
extremely shocked and disappointed at it. As 
to the particular letter which you sent to me, 
though it brought me so slight aa intimation of 
your friendship, yet it was very agreeable ; for 
nothing is apt to give me so much satisfaction, 
as the conscitusness of my services t6 my friends ; 
and if at any time they are not requited as they 
ought to be, I am always content that the balance 
of the account should rest on my side. 1 make 
no doubt, however, but that, if the distinguished 
zeal, which I have always shown for your interests, 
has not yet sufficiently recommended me to you, 
the public interest at least will conciliate and 
unite us. But that you may not be at a loss to 
know what it was, which I expected to find in your 
letter, I will tell it you frankly, as my own nature 
and our friendship require. 1 expected, out of regard 
both to the republic and to our familiarity, to have 
had some compliment or congratulation from you 
on what I lately acttul in my consulship ; Which 
you omitted, I imagine, for fear of giving offence 
to certain persons : but I would have you to know, 
that tlie things, which 1 have been doing for the 
safety of my country, are applauded by the testi- 
mony and judgment of the whole earth ; and when 
you come amongst us, you will find them done 
with so much prudence and greatnes^of mind, 
that you, who are much superior^ to S:ipio, will 
admit me, who am not much inferior to Leelius, to 
a share both of your public councils aud private 
friendship. A dieu 

• 

Soon after Catiline^s defeat, a fresh inquiry was 
set on foot at Rome against the rest of his accom- 
plices, upon the information of one L. Vettius, 
who, among others, impeached J. Caesar before 
Novius Niger the quuestor, as Q. Curius also did 
in the senate ;*wtiere, for the secret intelligence, 
which he had given very early to Cicero, he claimed 
the reward which had been offered to the first dis- 

1 The word emperor signified nothing more in its original 
use, than the general or chitf commander of an army : 
[Cic. De Orat, i. 4«.] in which sense it belonged equally to 
all who had suproinc command in any part of the empire, 
and WES never used as a i>oculiar title. But after a vic- 
tory, in which some considerable advantage was gained, 
and great numbers of the enemy slain, the soldiers, by a 
universal acclamation, used to salute their general in the 
field with the appellation of emperor i ascribing as it 
were the sole ifl^rit of the action to his auspices and con- 
duct. This became a title of honour, of which all com? 
manders were proud, as being the effect of success and 
victory, and won by their proper valour; and It was 
always the first and necessary step towards a triumph. 
On those occasions, therefore, the title of etnperor was 
constantly assumed, and given to generals in all acts and 
letters, both public and private, but was enjoyed by them 
no longer than the commission lasted, by which they bad 
obtained it ; that is, to the time of their return iind en- 
trance into the city, from which moment their command 
and title expired together of course, and thqy resumed 
their civil character, and became private citizens. 

Ep. Fam. v. 7. 
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coverer ^of tbe plot. He affirmed^ that what he 
deposed against Ctesar, was told to him by Catilhle 
himself ; and Vettius offered to produce a letter to 
Catiline in Oleesar’s own hand. Caesar found some 
difficulty to repel so bold an accusation, and was 
forced to implore the aid and testimony of Cicero, 
to prove that he also had given early information of 
Catiline's designs : but by his vigour and interest 
in the city, he obtained a full revenge at last upon 
his accusers ; for he deprived Curius of the reward, 
and got Vettius committed to prison, after he had 
been miserable handled, and sdmost killed by the 
mob ; nor content with this, he ^imprisoned the 
qufestor N^ius too, for suffering a ijpperior magis- 
trate to be arraigned before him". 

Several others, however, of considerable rank 
were found guilty and banished ; some of them not 
appearing to their citation, others after a trial ; 
viz. M. Porcius Lecca, C. Cornelius, L. Vargun- 
teius, Servius Sylla, and P. Autronius, &c. The 
last of these, who lost the consulship four years 
before upon a conviction of bribery, had been* 
Cicero's achool -fellow, and colleague in the quses- 
torship ; and solicited him with many tears to 
undertake his defence : but Cicero not only 
refused to defend him, but, from the knowledge of 
his guilt, appeared as a witness against him®. 

P. Sylla also, Autronius’s partner and fellow- 
sufferer in the cause of bribery, was now tried for 
conspiring twice with Catiline ; once, when the 
plot proved abortive, soon after his former tfial ; 
and a second time, in Cicero's consulship : he was 
defended in the first by Hortensius, in the last by | 
Cicero. The prosecutor was Torquatus, the son I 
of his former accuser, a young nobleman of great 
parts an^ spirit ; who ambitious of the triumph of 
ruining an enemy, and fearing that Cicero would 
snatch it from him, turn.ed his raillery against 
Cicero instead of Sylla ; and to take off the 
influence of his authority treated his character 
with great petulance, anti employed every topic 
which could raise an odium and envy upon him : 
he called him a king,’ who assumed a power to 
save or destroy, just as he thought fit ; said, that 
he was the third foreign king who had reigned in 
Rome after Numa and Tarquir^ig ; and that Sylla 
would have run away and never stood a trial, if he 
had not undertaken his cause : whenever he men- 
tioned the plot and the danger of it, it was with so low 
and feeble a voice, that none but the judges could 
hear him ; but when he spoke of the prison and the 
death of the conspirators, he uttered it in so loud 
and lamentable a strain, as tp make the whole forum 
ring with it**. 

Cicero, therefore, in his reply, was put to the 
trouble of defending himself, as well as his client. 

** As to Torquatus's calliug him foreigner, on the 
account of his being born in one of the corpora^te 
towns of Italy, he owns it ; and in that town, he 

“ Cum implorato Ciceronis tetitimonio, quaedam se do 
conjuratione ultro detulisso docuissot, no Curio prcemia 
darentur, effecit. Yettiuni, pro roatris in concione paene 
disocrptum. In caroerem coxijeoit. Eodem Novium qua?* 
Btorem, quod compellari apud ae majorem poteatatem 
paaaua eaaet — Sueton, Jul. Chjh. 17 . 

® ycnfebat od me, et aaepe voniebat Autronius multis 
cum laohrymia, sui^lex, ut se defendoroin : — Se meum 
oondiacipttlum in pueritia, familiarem in adoleacentia, 
collegam in quiestura ooznmemorabat fulsse,— Pro Sylla, 

Vi. ao. 

P Ibid. vil. 10. 


says, whence the republic had been twice preseiTed 
from ruin ; and was fjdad that he had nothing to^ 
reproach him with, but what affected not only the 
greatest part, but the greatest men of the city; 
Curius, Coruncanius, Cato, Marius, See, but since 
he had a mind to be witty, and would needs make 
him a foreigner, why did not he call J^jm a foreign 
consul, rather than a king ; for that would jiave 
been much more wonderful, since foreigners had 
been kings, but never consuls, of Rome. He 
admonishes him, who was now in the course of his 
preferment, not to be so free of giving that title to 
citizens, lest he should one day feel the resentment 
and power of such foreigners : that if the patricians 
were so proud, as to treat him and the judges upon 
the bench as foreigners, yet Torquatus had no 
right to du it, whose mother was of Asculum*!. 
Do not call me, then, foreigner any more, says he, 
lest it turn upon yourself ; nor a king, lest you be 
laughed at ; unless you think it kingly, to live so 
as not to be a slave, not only to any man, but 
even to any appetite ; to contemn all sensual 
pleasures ; to covet no man^s gold or silver, or 
anything else ; to speak one’s mind^reely in the 
senate ; to consult i:he good, rather than the 
humour of the people ; to give way to none, but 
to withstand many : if you take this to be kingly, 

} confess myself a king : but if the insolence of 
my power, if my dominion, if any proud or arrogant 
saying of mine provokes you, why do not you urge 
me with that, rather than the envy of a name, and 
the contumely of a groundless calumny?" — He 
proceeds to show, “ that his kingdom, if it must 
be called so, was of so laborious a kind, that there 
was not a man in Rome who would be content to 
take his place.’’" He puts him in mind, “ that 
he was diJ{)'osed to indulge and bear with his pert- 
ness, out of regard to his youth and to his father — 
though no man had ever thrown the slightest 
aspersion upon him, without being chastised for 
it — but that he had no mind to fall upon one whom 
he could so easily vanquish ; who had neither 
strength, nor age, nor experience enough for him 
to contend with : he advised him however not to 
abuse his patience much longer, lest he should be 
tempted at last to draw out the sting^ipf his speech 
against him*." As to the merits of the cause, 
though there was no positive proof, yet there were 
many strong presumptions against Sylla, with 
which his adversary hoped to oppress him : but 
Cicero endeavoured to confute 'them, by appealing 
** to the tenor and character of his life ; protesting 
in the strongest terms, that he, who had been the 
searcher and detector of the plot, and had taken 
such pains to get intelligence of the whole extent 
of it, had never met with the least hint of suspicion 
of Sylla’s name in it ; and that he had no other 
motive for defending him, but a pure regard to 
justice ; and as he had refused to defend others, 
nay, had given evidence against them from the 
knowledge of their guilt, so he had undertaken 
Sylla's defence, through a persuasion of his inno- 
cence*." Torquatus, for want of direct proof, 
threatened to examine Sylla's slaves by torture : 
this was sometimes practised upon the demand of 
tbe prosecutor ; but Cicero observes upon it, 

that the effect of those torments was governed 
always b y tbe constitution of the patient, and the 

’’TProSynaTvire; Ibid, 8. 

• Ibid. 16. * Ibid. 30. 
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firmness of his mind and body ; by the will and 
pleasure of the torturer, ai^d the hopes and fears 
of the tortured ; and that in moments of so much 
anguish there could be no room for truth he bids 
them ** put Sylla’s life to the rack, and examine 
that with rigour ; whether there was any hidden lust, 
any latent tiyason, any cruelty, any audaciousness 
in it : that there could be no mistake in the cause, 
if the voice of his perpetual life, which ought to be 
of the greatest weight, was but attended to“/' 
Sylla was acquitted ; but Cicero had no great joy 
from his victory, or comfort in preserving such a 
citizen, who lived afterwards in great confidence 
with Caesar, and commanded his right wing in the 
battle of Pharsalia* ; and served him afterwards 
in his power^ as he had before served his kinsman 
Sylla, in managing his confiscations and the sale of 
the forfeited estates. 

A^bout the time of this trial Cicero bought a 
house of M. Crassus, on the Palatine hill, adjoin- 
ing to that in which he had always lived with his 
father, and which he is now supposed to have 
given up to his brother Quintus. The house cdkt 
him near tl^ty thousand pounds, and seems to 
have been one of the noblest in Rome ; it was 
built about thirty years before by the famous 
tribune, M. Livius Drusus ; onwjjich occasion we 
are told, that when the architect promised to build 
it for him in such a manner, that none of his 
neighbours should overlook him : but if you have 
any skill, replied Drusus, contrive it rather so, 
that all the world may see what I am doing Tt 
was situated in the most conspicuous part of the 
city, near to the centre of all business, overlooking 
the forum and the rostra ; and what made it the 
more splendid, was its being joined to a portico or 
colonnade, called by the name of Cafulus, who 
built it out of the Cimbric spoils, on that area 
where Flaccus formerly lived, whose house was 
demolished by public authority for his seditious 
practices with C. Gracchus’". In this purchase 
he followed the rule which he recommends in his 
Offices, with regard to the habitation of a principal 
citizen ; that his dignity should be adorned by his 
house, but not derived from : where he men- 
tions several. Jjistanccs of great men, who by the 
splendour of their houses on this very hill, which 
were constantly striking the eyes of -the people, 
and imprinting a notion of their magnificence, 
made their way the more easily to the highest 
honours of the republic. 

A. Gellius tells us, that having resolved to buy 
the house, and wanting money to pay for it, he 
borrowed it privately of his client Sylla, when he 
was under prosecution ; but the story taking wind, 
and being charged upon him, he denied both the 
borrowing and design of purchasing, yet soon after 
b ought the house ; and when he was reproached 

» 1^0 Sylla, vii. 28. 

* jfid. Cfcs. Comment, de Bello Civili. 

r Cum promitteret ei arohiteetus, ita bc ft^ifioaturum, 
ut libejpa a oonsi»cctu, Immunis ah omnibus arbitrls csset. 
— Tu voro, inqult, si quid in to ai-tis ost, Ita compono 
domum meam, ut quicquid agam ab omnibus porspici 
posslt.—Vell. Pat. ii. 14 ; Ep. Fam. v. 6. 

> M. Flacous, quia cum (Iraooho contra relpiiblicae sa- 
lutem feoerat, et senatus sententia est interfectus, et 
domuB qjus everaa est : iA qua porticom post aliquanto Q. 
CatuluB de manubiis Cimbricis fecit.— Pro Domo, 38. 

a Omanda est enim dignitas' domo, non eac domo iota 
quserenda. — De Offic. i. 39. 


with the denial of it, replied only laughing, that 
they must be fools to imagine, that when he had 
resolved to buy, he would raise competitors of the 
purchase by proclaiming it ^ 

The story was taken probably from some of the 
spurious collections of Cicero's Jests ; which were 
handed about not only after his death, but even 
in his lifetime, as he often complains to his 
friends <= : for it is certain, that there could be 
nothing dishonourable in the purchase, since it was 
transacted so publicly, that before it was even con- 
cluded, one uf his friends congratulated him upon 
it by letter from Macedonia"’, The truth is, and 
what he himself does not dissemble, t^.at he bor- 
rowed part of the money to pay for it, at six per 
cent. ; and says merrily upon it, that he was now 
so plunged in debt, as to be ready for a plot, but 
that the conspirators would not trust him*^. It 
raised indeed some censure upon his vanity, for 
purchasing so expensive a house with borrowed 
money : but Messala, the consul, happening soon 
after to buy Autronius's house at a greater price, 
and with borrowed money too, it gave him some 
jdeasure, that he could justify himself by the 
example of so worthy a magistrate : by Messala's 
purchase, says he, I am thought to have made a 
good bargain ; and men begin to be convinced, 
that we may use the wealth of our friends, in buy- 
ing what contributes to our dignity ^ 

But the most remarkable event, which happened 
in tfie end of this year, was the pollution of the 
mysteries of tlie Bona Dca, or the Good Goddess, 
by P. Clodius ; which, by an unhappy train of 
consequences, not only involved Cicero in an 
unexpected calamity, but seems to have given the 
first blow towards the ruin of the republic.'’ Clodius 
was now quoestor, and by that means a senator ; 
descended from the noblest family in Rome, in the 
vigour of his age, of a graceful person, lively wit, 
and flowing eloquence but with all the advantages 
of nature, he had a mind incredibly vicious ; was 
fierce, insolent, aadacious, but above all, most 
profligately wicked, and an 'open contemner of gods 
and men ; valuing nothing, that either nature or 
the laws allowed ; nothing, but in proportion as it 
was desperate an above the reach of other men ; 
disdaining even honours in the common forms of 
the republic ; nor relishing pleasures, but what 
were impious, adulterous, incestuous i?. He had 

GoTl xIl 12. 

c Ais cuim, ut ego discesRorim omnia omnium dicta, in 
his etium Sestiana in mo oonforri. Quid ? tu id patoris ? 
nonne dofendis? nonne resistis? &:c. — Ep. Fam, vii. 32. 

Sic audio t’tosarom — si quod afforatur ad eum pro rneo, 
quod moufii non est, rejiccre solere. — Ibid. ix. IG. 

<1 Quod nd me pridem Bcripseras, velle to bene evenire, 
quod do Crasso domum emeram — Eiiii earn ipsam domum 
II. 8. XXXV. aliquanto post tuam gratulotionem. — ^Ep, 
Fam. V. C. 

e Ita<pic Bcito, me nunc tantum habere ferJs tUieni, ut 
cupiam conjuroi'e, si quisquam reciplat. Sedpartimme 
excludunt, dec. — Ibid. 

f Ea emptionb’ct nos bene em^se Judicati sumus; et 
homines intolligere cceperunt. licero amieorum facultati- 
hus^n emendo ad dignitatem aliquam perveniro. — Ad 
Att. i. 13. 

g Exorta est ilia reipublicae sacris, religionibus, aucto- 
ritati vestree, Judiciis publicis funesta queestura : in qua 
idem iste deos, hominesque, pudorem, pudicltiom, sena- 
tiis auctoritatem, Jus, fas, leges, judicia violavlt, dco— De 
Uaruspic. Resp. 20. 

Qui ita Judicia pcenamque contempserat, ut oum nibil 
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an intrigue with Caesar's wife Pompeia, who, 
according to annual custom, was now celebrating 
in her house those awful and mystic sacrihces of 
the goddessf to which no male creature was ever 
admitted, and where everything masculine was so 
scrupulously Excluded, that even pictures of that 
sort were covered during the ceremony’** This 
was a proper scene for Clodius's genius to act { 
upon ; an opportunity of daring, beyond what 
man had ever dared before him : the thought of 
mixing the impurity of his lusts with the sanctity 
of these venerable rites flattered his imagination 
so strongly, that he resolved to gain access to his 
mistress in the very midst of hef holy ministry. 
With this view he dressed himself in ^a woman's 
habit, and by the benefit of his smooth face, and 
the introduction of one of the maids, who was 
in the secret, hoped to pass without discovery: 
but by some mistake between him and his guide, 
he lost his way when he came yrithin the house, 
and fell in unluckily among the other female ser- 
vants, who detecting him by his voice, alarmed* 
the whole company by their shrieks, to the great 
amazement of the matrons, wlio presently threw a 
veil over the* sacred mysteries, wdiile Clodius 
found means to escape by the fav()ur of some of 
the damsels’. 

The story was presently spread abroad, and 
raistid a general scandal and horror through the 
whole city : in- the vulgar, for the profanation 
of a religion held the most sacred of any in 
Rome ; in the better sort, for its offence to good 
manners, and the discipline of the republic, 
(]tesar put away his wife upon it ; and the honest 
of all ranks were for pushing this advantage against 
Clodius ^s far as it would go, in hopes to free 
themselves by it of a citizen, who by this, as well 
as other specimens of his audaciousness, seemed 
born to create much disturbance to the state It 
had been the constant belief of the populace, that 
if a man should ever pry ifito these mysteries, he 
would be instantly struck blind : but it was not 
possible, as Cicero says, to know the truth of it 
before, since no man, but Clodius, had ever v«gi- 
tured upon the experiment : though it was now 
found, as he tells him, that the blindness of the 
eyes was converted to that of tlTc mind’. 

dolootarot, (jiiod aut per naturam fas csBct, aut per leges 
lioerct. — Pro Mil. 1(». 

P. Clodius. homo nobilis, diHortus, audux ; qui ncque 
diceudi, ncque fiiciondi iilluni, nisi quern vellot, nosset 
niodum ; rualorura propositoriim executor acerririius, in- 
faniis otiaiii sororis Ktupn», <!fec. — Veil. Pat. ii. 45. 

It — ■ uhi volari piefura jubetur, 

Qua'cunquo allerius sexus imitata liguram ost. 

JirvKN. vl. 339. 

Quod quidem Bacrificium nemo ante P. Clodium in 

Omni mcmor|a viola vdt quod fit per Virgincs VostalcH ; 

fit pro poxmlo Hoinano ; fit in ea domo. quae ost in im- 
porio; fit incredibili ceremoiiia; fit ei doai, eujus ne 
jioinen quidem virus scire fas est. — ^De Ilanisp. Resp. 17. 

'• P. < -l«)dium, Appii filium, credo to audisso cum veste 
muliebri deprebensurn duini C. (^lesaris, cum pro populo 
fiorot. eumque per munus servula: servatum et eductum ; 
rem esse insigni infamia.— Ad Att. i. 12. * 

^ Vldebam, illud scelus tam iniportunum, audoefam 
tarn immnnem adolesoentis, furentis, nobilis, vulnerati, 
non posse arceri otii finibus : erupturuin illud malum 
aliquando, si impunitum fuisset, ad pemiciem civitatis. — 
Do Harusp. llcsp. 3. 

1 Aut quod oculos, ut opinio illius r^igionts est, non 
perdidisti. Quis enim anlo te sacra ilia vir sciens vidcrat, 


The affair was soon brought before the senate, 
where it w’as resolved to refer it to •the college of 
A. iiRB. 692. priests, who declared it to be an abo- 
cic. 46. minable impiety ; upon which the 
C08S. consrils were ordered to provide a law 

M. i>upius for bringing Clodius to a trial for it 

PI 80 , before the people*". But Q. Fufius 

M. VALERIUS Calenus, one of the tribunes, support- 
ME 88 ALA. Clodiau faction, would 

not permit the law to be offered to the suffrage of 
I the citizens. This raised a great ferment in the 
city, while the senate adhered to their former reso- 
lution, though the consul Piso used all his endea- 
vours to divert tflbin from it, and Clodius, in an 
abject manner, threw himself at the feet of every 
senator ; yet, after a second debate in a full house, 
there were fifteen only who voted on Clodius' side, 
and four hundred directly against him ; so that a 
fresh decree passed, to order the consuls to recom- 
mend the law to the people with all their authority, 
and that no other business should be done till it 
was carried". But this being likely to produce 
gpreat disorders, Hortensius proposed an expedient, 
which vras accepted by both parties ^that the tri- 
bune Fufius should publish a law for the trial of 
Clodius by the praetor, with a select bench of 
judges. The only difference between the two laws 
was, whether lA should be tried by the people or 
by particular judges ; but this, says Cicero, was 
everything. Hortensius was afraid lest he should 
escape in the squabble without any trial, being 
persuaded that no judges could absolve him, and 
that a sword of lead, as he said, would destroy him ; 
but the tribune knew that in such a trial there would 
be room for intrigue, both in choosing and cor- 
rupting the judges, which Cicero likewise foresaw 
from the llrst ; and wished, therefore, to leave him 
rather to the effect of that odium in which his cha- 
racter then lay, than bring him to a trial where he 
had any chance to escape". 

Clodius's whole defence was, to prove himself 
absent at the time of the fact ; for which purpose, 
he produced men to swear that he was then at 
ut quiHquain pcenam, quo; sequeretur illud hccIus, sciro 
posHe.t? — De ITarunp. Keep, 111. 

l*a*na oranis oculonim lid eaxsitatem i:i|pnti8 ost con- 
verHa. — Pro Domo, 40. 

Id sacriliciuTTi cum Virgines instaurasseht, men- 
tionem a Q. Crirnilicio in senatu factam — post rom cx 
S. C. ad Pontificos rclatam ; idquo ab eis nefas csso docro- 
tum ; dcinde ox S. C. consu1($H rogationcm promulgasse : 
uxori Ca'sarem nimciiim roinisisso — In hao causa Piso, 
aniicitia P. C'lodii ductus, operom dat, ut ea rogatio— 
antiquetur, &c. — Ad Att. i. 13. 

" Senatus vocatur ; cum decemorotur frequent! senatu, 
contra piign>inte Pisono, ad pedes omnium sigillatim 
uccodciite Clodio, ut consules populum cohortsrentur ad 
rogutionem accipiendam : homines ad xv. Ourioni, nul- 
lum S. C3. facienti, assenscrunt, cx altera parte facile cjccx:. 
fuerunt. — Senatus decomebat, ut ante, quam rogatio lata 
csBot, ne quid agerctur. — Ibid. 14. 

o J^ostea vero qunin Hortensius exoogitavit, ut legeni do 
rcligiono Fufius tribunus plcbis ferret : in qua nihil tuiud 
a consulori rogatione dififerebat, nisi jiidicum (in 

eo autem eraiit omnia) pugnavitquo ut ita floret ;^iod ot 
sibi et aliis persuaserat, nullis ilhiiti jiidicibus effugoro 
posso ; contraxi vela, perspicions inopiam judicum. — Hor- 
tonsius — ^non vidit illud, satlus chho ilium in infamia ot 
sordibus relin^ui, quam inflrnio judicio comniitti. Sed 
ductus odio properavit rom deducore in judicium, cum 
ilium plumbeo gladio jugulatum iri tomcn diceret— A me 
tamen ab initio oonslliiunHortensU reprehendebatur.— Ad 
Att. i. 16. 
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Interamna, about two or three days’ journey from 
the city. Biit Cicero being called upon to give his 
testimony, deposed, that Ciodius had been with 
him that very morning at his house in Rome^. As 
soon as Cicero appeared in the court, the Clodian 
mob began to insult him with great rudeness ; but 
the judges rose up, and received him with such 
respect, thaf they presently secured him from all 
farther affronts^. Csesar, who was the most par- 
ticularly interested in the affair, being summoned 
also to give evidence, declared, that he knew 
nothing at all of the matter ; though his mother 
Aurelia, and sister Julia, who were examined before 
him, had given a punctual relAon of the whole 
fact : and being interrogated, how he came then to 
part with his wife ? he replied, that all who belonged 
to him ought to be free from suspicion as well as 
guilt'. He saw very well how the thing was like 
to turn, and had no mind to exasperate a man of 
Clodius’s character, who might be of good service 
to him for the advancement of his future projects. 
Plutarch says, that Cicero himself was urged on to 
this act against his will, by the importunity of hts 
wife — a fierce; imperious dame, jealous of Ciodius’ 
sister, whom' she suspected of some design to get 
Cicero from her, which by this step she hoped to 
make desperate. The story does not seem impro- 
bable ; for, before the trial, Cicero owns himself to 
be growing every day more cool and indifferent 
about it ; and in his railleries with Ciodius after 
it, touches upon the forward advances which his 
sister had made towards him ; and at the very time 
of giving his testimony, did it with no spirit, nor. 
said anything more, as he tells us, than what was 
so well known that he could not avoid saying it". 

The judges seemed to act at first with great 
gravity ; granted everything that was asUed by the 
prosecutors ; and demanded a guard to protect 
them from the mob ; which the senate readily 
ordered, with great commendation of their pru- 
dence : but when it came to the issue, twenty-five 
only condemned, while thirty-one absolved him. 
Crassus is said to have been Clodius’s chief mana- 
ger in tampering with the judges, employing every 
art and instrument of corruption as it suited the 
different tempers of the men ; and where money 
would not ao, offering even certain ladies and 
young men of quality to their pleasure. Cicero 
says, that a more scandalous company of sharpers 
never sat down at a gaming-table : infamous sena- 
tors, beggarly knights, with a few honest men 
among them, whom Ciodius could not exclude ; 
who, in a crew so unlike to themselves, sat with sad 
and mournful faces, as if afraid of being infected 
with the contagion of their infamy ; and that Catu- 
lus, meeting one of them, asked him what they 
meant by desiring a guard ; were they afraid of 

p Plutarch, hi Cic. ; Val. Max. viii. 5. 

4 Me vero teste produoto ; Credo te — audiBse, qua? con- 
surrectio Judicum facta sit, ut me circumstetcrint, dco.«— 
A<f:Att. i. 16. 

^ se quidquam comperisse, quamvis et mater 

AureK, et soror Julia, apud eosdem judiocs, omnia ex 
fide retulissent: interroKatusque, cur igitur repudiasset 
uxorem ? — Quoniam, inquit, mens tarn suspicioue quam 
orimine Judico carere oportore.— Buet. J. Cies. 74. 

• Nosmetfpsi, qui Lyourgei a prinoipio fuissemus, quo- 
tidie demitigamur.—Ad Att. i. 13. 

Neque dixi quicquam pro testinioxiio, nisi quod erat ita 
notiim atque testatum, ut non possem pr&'terire.— Ibid. 
16. 


being robbed of the money which Ciodius had 
given them‘?" 

This transaction, however, gave a very serious 
concern to Cicero, who laments ** that the firm 
and quiet state of the republic whicl^he had estab- 
lished in his consulship, and which seemed to be 
founded in the union of all good men, was now lost 
and broken, if some deity did not interpose, by this 
single judgment : if that,” says he, ” can be called 
a judgment, for thirty of the most contemptible 
scoundrels of Rome to violate all that is just and 
sacred for the sake of money, and Vote that to be 
false which all the world knows to be true.” As 
he looked upon himself to be particula^Jy affronted 
by a sentence given in fiat contradiction to his tes- 
timony, so he made it his business on all occasions 
to display the iniquity of it, and to sting the several 
actors in it with all the keenness of his raillery”. 
In a debate soon after in the senate, on the state of 
the republic, taking occasion to fall upon this affair, 
he ** exhorted the fathers not to be discouraged for 
^having received one single wound, which was of 
such a nature that it ought neither to be dissembled 
nor to be feared ; for to fear it, was a meanness ; 
and not to be sensible of it, a stupiffity : that Len- 
tulus was twice acquitted ; Catiline also twice ; and 
this man was the third, whom a bench of judges 
had let loose upon the republic. But thou art 
mistaken, Ciodius,” says he ; ” the judges have not 
reserved thee for the city, but for a prison : they 
designed thee no kindness by keeping thee at 
home, but to deprive thee of the benefit of an 
exile. Wherefore, fathers, rouse your usual vigour; 
resume your dignity ; there subsists still the same 
union among the honest : they have had, indeed, a 
fresh subject of mortification, yet their caurage is 
not impaired by it i no new mischief has befallen 
us ; but that only, which lay concealed, is now dis- 
covered, and, by the trial of one desperate roan, 
many others are found to be as bad as he*.” 

Ciodius, not caring to encounter Cicero by for- 
mal speeches, choree to tease him with raillery, and 
turn the debate into ridicule. “You are a fine 
gwtleman, indeed,” says he, “ and have been at 
Baise.” “ That’s not so fine,” replied Cicero, ” as 
to be caught fte mysteries of the goddess.” 
“ But what,” says he, “ has a clown of Arpinum 
to do at the hot wells ?” “ Ask that friend of 

yours,” replied Cicero, ” who had a month’s mind 
to your Arpinum clowns.” ” You have bought a 

( NostlCalvum — biduo per unum servum, ot oum ex 
gladiatorio ludo, confecit totum negotium. Arcessivit ad 
so, prurnisit, intei’cessit, dedit. Jam vero (O dii boni, rom 
perditarn f) etiom noctes cortarum mulierum, atque ado- 
lescentiilorum nobilium introductiones nonnullis judioi- 
bus pro mercodis cumulo fuerunt — xxv. Judicos ita fortes 
fueruDt, ut Bummo proposito porioulo vcl perire nialue* 
rint, quam perdere omnia, xxxi. fuerunt, quos fames 
magis quam funia oommoverit, *Quorum Catulus cum 
vidisset quondam Quid vos, ipquit, pnesidium a nobis 
IMistulabatis? an, ne nummi vobis eriperentur, timebatis? 

Moculosi senatores, nudi equitos^pauci tamen boni 
inerant, quos rejectione fugare ille non poterat; qui mcestl 
inter sui dissimilos et moerontes sedebant, et contagione 
turpitudiuis vehementer pormovebantur.— Ad Att. i. 16. 

« Xnsectandis vero, exagitandisque nummariis judioi- 
bus, omnem omnibus studiosis ao fautoribus illius victo- 
rlae vafipritrlw oripui.— Ibid. * Ibid. 

y This is supposed to refer to his sister Clodia, a lady 
famous for her intrigues ; who had been trying all arts to 
tempt Cicero to put away Torentia, and to take her for 
his wife. 
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I houae/^ says he*. “You should have said, judges, “ 
replied Cicero. “ Those judges," says he, “ would 
not believe you upon your oath." “Yes," replied 
Cicero, “ twefity-five of them gave credit to me ; 
while the rest would not give any to you, but made 
you pay your money beforehand." This turned the 
laugh so strongly on Cicero's side, that Clodius was 
confounded, and forced to sit down*. But being 
now declared enemies, they never met without some 
strokes of this kind upon each other ; which, as 
Cicero observes, must needs appear flat in the nar- 
ration, since an their force and beauty depended 
on the smartness of the contention, and the spirit 
with which ffxey were delivered**, ^ 

The present consuls were M. Pupius Piso and 
M. Messala ; the flrst of whom, as soon as he 
entered into office, put a slight affront upon Cicero : 
for his opinion having been asked always the first 
by the late consuls, Piso called upon him only the 
second, on Catulus the third, Hortensius the fourth. 
This, he says, did not displease him, since it left 
him more at liberty in his voting, and freed him 
from the obligation of any complaisance to a man 
whom he despised This consul was warmly in 
the interest of Clodius ; not so much out of friend- 
ship, as a natural inclination to the worst side; for, 
according to Cicero's account of him, he was a man 
“ of a weak and wicked mind ; a churlish, captious 
sneerer, without any turn of wit, and making men 
laugh by his looks rather than j&ta ; favouring 
neither the popular nor the aristocratical paf’ty ; 
from whom no good was to be expected, because 
he wished none, nor hurt to be feared, because he 
durst do none ; who would have been more vicious, 
by having one vice the les8,“ sloth and laziness," 
&c.‘* Ci*ero frankly used the liberty which this 
consul's behaviour allowed him, of delivering his 
sentiments without any reserve ; giving Piso him- 
self no quarter, but exposing everything that be 
did and said in favour of Clodius, in such a manner 
as to hinder the senate from decreeing to him the 
province of Syria, which had been designed, and, 
in a manner, promised to him®. The other consul, 
Messala, was of a quite different t^haracter ; a firm 
and excellent magistrate, in the true interests of his 
country, and a constant admirer «and imitator of 
Cicero ^ 

About this time, (Ucero is supposed to have 
made that elegant oration, still extant, in the de- 
fence of his oid preceptor, the poet Archias : ‘he 

Though ClodiiiH reproaches Ci(?ero here for tho extra- 
vagant purchase of a house, yet lie himself is said to,have 
given afterwards near hmr tiinc^p as nmeh for one, viz. 
about 119,<M»0;. sterling. — Plin. Hist. Nat. 1. xxxvi. 15. 

« Ad Att. i. 16. 

*> Nam eadora non possunt liabero ncquo vim, ncque 
venustatem, remote Ulo studio contentionis.— Ibid. 

Ibid. 13. 

** Neque id magis amicitia Clodii ductus, quam studio 
perdltarum rerum, atque partium.— Ibid. 14. 

Consul autom ipse parvo aniino et pravo ; tantum cavil- 
lator genere illo moroso, quod ctiam sine dicacltato ride- 
tur ; facie magis, quam facetiis ridiculus : nihil agens 
cum republica, scjunctus ah optimatibus : a quo niliil 
speres boni reipublicic, quia non vult ; nihil metuos mail, 
quia non audet — Ibid. 13. 

^ Uiio vltio minus vitiosus, quod inors, quod sonmi plonus. 
—Ibid. 14. 

® Consulem nulla in re oonsistore unquam sum passus : 
desponsam bomini jam Byriam ademi. — ^Ibid. 16. 

^ Messala consul est egregius, fortis, constaus, dUigens, 
nostri laudator, amator, imitator.— Ibid. 14. 


expected for his pains an immortalitj^»f fame from 
the praise of Archias'^ muse ; but, % a contrary 
fate of things, instead of deriving any addition of 
glory from Archias’s compositions, it is wholly 
owing to bis own that the name of Archias has not 
long ago been buried in oblivion. From the great 
character given by him of the talents and genius of 
this poet, we cannot help regretting t£e entire loss 
of his works : he had sung in Greek verse the tri- 
umphs of Marius over the Cimbri, and of LucuUus 
over Mithridates ; and was now attempting the 
consulship of Cicero but this perished with the 
rest, or was left rather unfinished and interrupted 
by his death, sineb we find no farther mention of 
it in any of Cicero's later writings. 

Pompey the Great returned to Rome about the 
beginning of this year, in the height of his fame 
and fortunes, from the Mithridatic war. The city 
had been much alarmed about him, by various 
reports from abroad, and several tumults at home ; 
where a general apprehension prevailed of his 
coming at the head of an army to take the govern- 
ment into his hands**. It is certain, that he had it 
now in his power to make himself i^aster of the 
republic without the hazard even of a war, or any 
opposition to controul him. Ctesar, with the tri- 
bune Metellus, was inviting him to it, and had no 
other ambition al present than to serve under him : 
but Pompey was too phlegmatic to be easily Induced 
to so desperate a resolution ; or seems rather, in- 
deed, to have had no thoughts at all of that sort, 
but to have been content with the rank which he 
then possessed, of the first citizen of Home, with- 
out a rival. He had lived in a perpetual course of 
success and glory, without any slur, either from the 
senate or the people, to inspire him with sentiments 
of revengd^ or to give him a pretence for violent 
measures ; and he was persuaded that the growing 
disorders of the city would soon force all parties to 
create him Dictator, for the sejttlemeiit of tlie state ; 
and thought it of more hon«)ur to his character to 
obtain that power by the consent of his citizens, 
than to extort it from them by violence. But what- 
ever apprehensions were conceived of him before 
his coming, they all vanished at his arrival ; for he 
no sooner set foot in Italy, than h^ disbanded his 
troops, giving tliem orders only to attend him in his 
triumph ; and, with a private retinue, pursued his 
journey to Rome, where the whole body of the 
people came out to receive him with all imaginable 
gratulations and expressions of joy for his happy 
return*. 

By his late victories he had greatly extended the 
barrier of the empire into the continent of Asia, 
having added to it three powerful kingdoms**, Pon- 
tus, Syria, Bithynia, which he reduced to the con- 

K Nam et Cimljricas res adolcscona ot ipsi illi 

O. Mario, qui durior ad liuec studia videbatur, jucundus 
fuit. 

Mithridaticum vero bellum, magnum atque dif^ilo, 
totum ab line expressum est ; qui libri non mode L. IjU- 
ctilluni, verum etiam popull lloinani nomen illus^Kuit.— 
Nam quas res in consuliitu nostro vobisouwi simul pro 
salute urbis atque imperii gossimus, attigit bic versibus 
atque iuchoavit : quibus auditis, quod mihi magna res et 
jucundaviaa est, hunc ad perliciendum hortatus sum. — 
Pro Archia, 9, 1 1 . . 

*» Plutarch, in Pomp. * Ibid. 

** Ut Asia, qua? imperium antea nostrum terminabat, 
nuno tribus novis provinciis ipsa oingatur.— 1>© Proviu. 
Consular. 12. 
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dition of R^an provinces ; leaving all the other 
kings and mitions of theibEast tributary to the 
republic, as far as the Tigris, Among his other 
conquests, he took the city of Jerusalem, by the 
opportunity of a contest about the crown between 
the two brothers, Uircanus and Aristobulus. The 
lower town was surrendered to him with little or no 
opposition, But the fortress of the temple cost him 
a siege of three months ; nor would he have taken 
it then so easily, as Dio tells us ^ had it not been 
for the advantage that the besieged gave him by 
the observance of their weekly sabbaths, on which 
they abstained so religiously from aU work as to 
neglect even their necessary defence. He showed 
great humanity to the people, and touched no part 
of the sacred treasure, or vessels of gold, which 
were of an immense value ; yet was drawn by his 
curiosity into such a profanation of their temple, 
as mortified them more than all that they had suf- | 
fered by the war : for, in taking a view of the i 
buildings, he entered with his officers not only into 
the holy place, where none but the priests, but into • 
the holy of holies, where none but the high priest 
was permitti^d by the law to enter : by which act, as 
a very eminent writer, more piously perhaps than 
judiciously, remarks, he drew upon himself the 
curse of God, and never prospered afterwards". 
He carried Aristobulus and his children prisoners 
to Rome, for the ornament of his triumph, and 
settled Hircanus in the government and the high 
priesthood, but subject to a tribute. Upon the 
receipt of the public letters which brought the 
account of his success, the senate passed a decree, 
that, on all festival days, he should have the privi- 
lege to wear a laurel crown with his general’s robe ; 
and in the equestrian races of the Circus, his tri> 
umphal habit ; an honour which, when life had once 
used, to show his grateful sense of it, he ever after 
prudently declined, since, without adding anything 
to his power, it could serve only to increase the 
envy which many were endeavouring to stir up 
against him 

. On the merit of these great services, he did many 
acts abroad of a very extraordinary nature ; gave 
what laws he pleased to the whole East ; distri- 
buted the cqi^quered countries at discretion to the 
kings and princes who had served him in the wars ; 
built twenty-nine new cities, or colonies ; and 
divided to each private soldier about fifty pounds 
sterling, and to his officers in proportion ; so that 
the whole of his donative is computed to amount 
to above three millions of our moneys. 

His first business, therefore, after his return, and 
what he had much at heart, was to get these acts 
ratified by public authority. The popular faction 
promised him everything, and employed all their 
skill to divert him from a union with Cicero and 
the senate, and had made a considerable impression 
upon him ; but he found the state of things very 
different from their representations, saw Cicero still 
in nigh credit, and, by his means, the authority of 
the senate much respected ; which obliged him to 
use great management, and made him so cautious 
of offending any side that he pleased none. Cicero 

1 Dio, 1. XXX vii. p. 36. 

m At Cn. Poxnpuiu», cfiptis liieroHOlymis, victor ox Ulo 
fano nihil attigit,— Pro Flacco 28. 

n Prideaux, Connect, part ii. p. 343. 

» Dio, 1. xxxvii. 1). 38. 

p I»lin. Hist. 1. xxxvii. 2 ; Appian. Do Bollo Mithridat. 


says of his first speech, that it was neither agree- 
able to the poor, nor relished by the rich ; disap- 
pointed the seditious, yet gave no satisfaction to 
the honest ‘1. As he happened to com'fe home in the 
very heat of Clodius’s affair, so he was presently 
urged by both parties to declare for the one or the 
other. Fufius, a busy factious tribune, demanded 
of him, before the people, what he thought of CIo- 
dius’s being tried by the prtetor and a bench of 
judges ? To which he answered, very aristocrati- 
cally, as Cicero calls it, that be ha<^ ever taken the 
authority of the senate to be of the greatest weight 
in all cases. And when the consul Messala asked 
him, in the senate, what his opinioivwas of that 
profanation o^ religion, and the law projiosed about 
it ; he took occasion, without entering into i>arti- 
culars, to applaud in general all that the senate had 
done in it ; and upon sitting down, told Cicero, 
who sat next to him, that he had now said enough, 
he thought, to signify his sentiments of the matters 
Crassus, observing Pomyjcy’s reserve, resolved to 
' push him to a more explicit declaration, or to get 
the better of him at least in the good opinion 
of the senate ; rising up, therefore, to speak, be 
launched out, in a very high strain, into the praises 
of Cicero’s consulshij) ; declaring himself indebted 
to it for his being at that time a senator and a citi- 
zen, nay, for his very liberty and his life ; and that 
as often as he saw his wife, his family, and his coun- 
try, so often he saw his obligations to CJicero. This 
discomposed Pompey, who was at a loss to under- 
stand Crassus’ s motive ; whether it was to take the 
benefit of an opportunity, which he had omitted, of 
ingratiating himself with Cicero, or that he knew 
Cicero’s acts to be in high esteem, and the praise 
of them very agreeable to the senat^ ; and? it })iqued 
him the more, for its coming from a quarter whence 
it was least to he expected ; from one whom Cicero, 
out of regard to him, had always treated with a 
particular slight. Thg incident, however, raised 
Cicero’s spirits, and made him exert himself before 
his new hearer, Pompey, with all the pride of his 
eloquence : his topics were, the firmness and gra- 
vity of the senate ; the concord of the equestrian 
order ; the concurrence of all Italy ; the lifeless 
remains of a conspiracy; the peace and 

plenty which had since succeeded : nil which he 
displayed with his utmost force, to let Pompey see 
his ascendant still in that assembly, and how much 
he had been imposed upon by the accounts of his 
new friends". Pompey likewise, on his side, began 
presently to change his tone, and affected, on all 
public occasions, to pay so great a court to Cicero, 
that the other faction gave him the nickname of 
Cnseus Cicero : and their seeming union was so 
generally agreeable to the city, that they were both 
of them constantly clapped whenever they appeared 


<! Prima concio Pompeii — ^non jucunda mfacris, inania 
iniprobis, beiitis non grata, bonis nun gravis. Itaque fri- 
gcbat.—Ad Att. i. J4. 

f Mihique, ut assedit, dixit, se piitaro satis ab se etiam 
de istis rebus esse responsura. — Ibid. 

«» Proximo Pompeium scdobani: intollexi hominem 
moveri ; utrum Crassuni inire earn gratiairi, quam ipso 
preetermifiisaet. 

Ego aiitcm, dii boni, quomodo iveirefnrepevirdjULrjv novo 
auditor! Pompoio I — HafO orat &ir<id€crtSf de gravitate or- 
dinis, de cqnestri conoordia, de consensiono Italiee, de 
innnortuis reliquiis conjurationls, do vilitato, do otio.— Ad 
Att. i. 14. 
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in the theatre, without a hiss from any quarter*. 
Yet Cicero easily discovered that all this outward 
civility was but feigned and artificial ; that he was 
full of envy Vithin, and had no good intentions 
towards the public ; nothing candid or sincere ; 
nothing great, generous, or free in him 

There was one point which Pornpey resolved to 
carry this summer against the universal inclination 
of the city — the election of L. Afranius, one of his 
creatures, to the consulship ; in which he fights, 
says Cicero, ^‘neither with authority nor interest, 
but with what Philip of Macedon took every fort- 
ress intOj^hich he could drive loaded ass*,*^ 
Plutarch sa5«i, that he himself distribijted the money 
openly in his own gardens ; but Cicero mentions it 
as a current report, that the consul Piso had under- 
taken to divide it at his house : which gave birth 
to two new laws, drawn up by Cato and his bro- 
ther-in-law Domitius Ahenobarbus, and supposed 
to be levelled at the consul ; the one of which gave 
a liberty to search the houses even of magistrates, 
on informations of bribery ; the other declared all 
those enemies to the state, at whose houses the 
dividers of money were founds. Pornpey, however, 
obtruded Afranius upon the city, by which he dis- 
gusted all the better sort both of the senate and 
people*. 

lie had been making preparation all this summer 
for his triumph, which he deferred to his birth-day, 
the thirtieth of September, having resided in^the 
meanwhile, as usual, in the suburbs ; so that the 
senate and y)i;ople, in compliment to him, held 
f heir assemblies generally, during that time, with- 
out the walls ; some of whiidi are mentioned to 
have been in the Flarainian Circus His triumph 
lasted twfl day^, and was tlie most splendid which 
had ever been seen in Rome. He built a temple to 
Minerva out of the spoils, with an inscription giv- 
ing a summary of his victories : that he had finished 
a war of thirty years ; had^vanquished, slain, and 
taken two millions one hundred and eighty-three 
thousand men ; sunk or taken eight hundred and 
fortj^-six ships ; reduced to the power of the empire 
a thousand five hundred and thirty-eight towns and 
fortresses ; and subdued all the countries between 
the lake Mteotis and the Red S^ilk 

Quintus Cicero, who, by the help and interest of 
his brother, was following him at a proper distance, 
through all the honours of the state, having been 
prffitor the last year, now obtained the government 

t TTstluo CO, ut nostri illi oomissatoroH oonjurationis, 
liurbatuli jiivtaies, ilhiiii in sernionjbuH Ciorronkm 

appollent. Jlaqiio et iudis et gladiatoribus mirandas 
^TTiffT/juacr^ai*, sine ulla pastoricia fistida, aufcrcbonuis. — 
Ad Att. i. l(i. 

“ Nos, ut ostendit, adinodum diligit, aperte laudat ; 
occulto, sed itu nt porspicuuni sit, invidel: nihil come, 
nihil simyilex, nihil iu to7s roKiriKOis boncstum, nihil 
illnstro, nihil forte* nihil liberum.— Ibid. 3 . 3 . 

'' In e(» neqiic anctoritate, neqiie gratia pngnat; «iJd 
qiiibus Thilippus omnia costeUa expugnuri poasc* dic(;bat, 
in qua' modo osollus onustiis auro posset asctsndcre. — 
Ibid. 16 *. 

^ autem ille — suscepissc negotium dicitur, et 

doini divisores liabcro : sod S. C. duo jam facta sunt odiosa, 
quod in eonsulem facta putautur, Catono ct Dotuitio pos- 
tnlante, Ac.— Ibid. Hi. 

» Consul ost impositus nobis, quem nemo prwter nos 
philosophos aspicero sine suspirafcu posset. — Ibid. lb. 

“ Fufius in ooneionem produxlt Pompeium ; res agoba- 
tur in Circo Flaminio. — Ibid. 14 . 


of Asia ; a rich and noble province, comprehending 
the greatest part of wh^t is called Asia Minor. Be- 
fore he went to take possession of it, he earnestly 
pressed Atticus, whose sister he married, to go 
along with him as one of his lieutenants ; and re- 
sented his refusal so heinously, that Cicero had no 
small trouble to make them friends a^ain. There 
is an excellent letter on this subject from Cicero to 
Atticus, which I cannot forbear inserting, for the 
light which it gives us into the genuine characters 
of all the three, as well as of other great men of 
those time.s, with a short account also of the pre- 
sent state of the republic. 

Cicero to Atticiis. 

“ T perceive from your letter, and the copy of my 
brother’s which you sent with it, a great alteration 
in his affection and sentiments with regard to you ; 
whic!h affects me with all that concern which my 
extreme Jove for yon both ought to give me ; and 
with wonder, at the same time, what could possibly 
happen either to exasperate him so highly, or to 
effect so great a change in him. I had observed, 
indeed, before, what yon also mistrusted at your 
leaving us, that he had conceived some secret dis- 
gust which shocked and filled his mind with odious 
suspicions ; whi^h, though I was often attempting 
to heal, and especially after the allotment of his 
province, yet I could neither discover that his re- 
sentment was so great, as it appears to be from 
your letter, nor find that what 1 said had so great 
an effect upon him as I wished. 1 comforted my- 
self, however, with a persuasion that he would 
contrive to see you at Dyrrhachium, or some other 
place in those parts ; and, in that case, made no 
doubt but that all would be set right ; not only by 
your discourse, and talking the matter* over between 
yourselves, but by the very sight and mutual em- 
braces of each other. For I need not tell you, who 
know it as well as myself, what a fund of good- 
nature and sweetness of temper there is in my bro- 
ther, and how apt he is both to take and to forgive 
an offence. But it is very unlucky that you did not 
see him, since, by that means, what others have 
artfully inculcated has had more influence on his 
mind than either his duty, or his r^lction to you, 
or your old friendship, which ought to have had 
the most. Where the blame of all this lies, it is 
easier for me to imagine than to write, being afraid 
lest, while I am excusing my own people, I should 
be too severe upon yours ; for, as 1 take the case 
to be, if those of bis own family did not make the 
wound, they might at least have cured it. When 
we .see one another again, I shall explain to you 
more easily the source of the whole evil, which is 
spread somewhat wider than it seems to be. As to 
the letter which he wrote to you from Thessalonica, 
and what you suppose him to have said of you to 
your friends at Rome, and on the road, 1 cannot 
Cn. Pomi'kiuw. Cm. F. magniih. Jmc. 

UK1.I.O. XXX. ANNUBUM. CONKKfTTO. 
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conceive what could move him to it. But all my 
hopes of making this matted easy, depend on your 
humanity ; for if you will but reflect, that the best 
men are often the most easy, both to be provoked 
and to be appeased ; and that this quickness, if 1 
may so call it, or flexibility of temper, is generally 
the proof of ft good*nature ; and above all, that we 
ought to bear with one another’s inflrmities or 
faults, or even injuries ; this troublesome affair, I 
hope, will soon be made up again. I beg of you 
that it may be so. For it ought to be my special 
care, from the singular affection which I bear to you, 
to do everything in my power that all who belong to 
me may both love and be beloved by you. There 
was no occasion for that part of your letter, in 
which you mention the opportunities which you 
have omitted of employments, both in the city and 
the provinces, as well at other times as in my con- 
sulship. I am perfectly acquainted with the inge- 
nuity and greatness of your mind, and never thought 
that there was any other difference between you and i 
me, but in a different choice and method of life : 
whilst I was drawn, by a sort of ambition, to the 
desire and pursuit of honours, you, by other maxims, 
in nowise blameable, to the enjoyment of an ho- 
nourable retreat. But for the genuine character of 
probity, diligence, exactness of behaviour, I neither 
prefer myself, nor any man else, to you ; and as for 
love to me, after my brother and my own family, I 
give you always the first place. For I saw, and saw 
it in a manner the most affecting, both your solici- 
tude and your joy in all the various turns of my j 
affairs ; and was often pleased as well with the ap- 
plause which you gave me in success, as the com- 
fort which you administered in my fears ; and even 
now, in the time of your absence, I feel and regret 
the loss, not, only of your advice, in Vhich you 
excel all, but of that familiar chat with you, in 
which 1 used to take so much delight. Where then 
shall I tell you that 1 most want you ? in public 
affairs ? where it can never be permitted to me to 
sit idle ; or in my labours at the bar ? which I sus- 
tained before through ambition, but now to preserve 
my dignity ; or in my domestic concerns ? where, 
though I always wanted your help before, yet, since 
the departuttei 3 )f my brother, I now stand the more 
in need of it. In short, neither in my labours nor 
rest ; neither in business nor retirement ; neither 
in the forum nor at home ; neither in public nor 
in private affairs, can I live any longer without your 
friendly counsel and endearing conversation. We 
have often been restrained, on both sides, by a kind 
of shame, from explaining ourselves on this article ; 
but I was now forced to it by that part of your 
letter, in which you thought fit to justify yourself 
and your way of life to me. But to return to my 
brother : in the present state of the ill humour 
which he expresses towards you, it happens, how- 
ever, conveniently, that your resolution of declining 
all^employments abroad was declared and known 
long beforehand, both to me and your other friends ; 
BO that your not being now together cannot be 
charged to any quarrel or rupture between you, 
but to your judgment and choice of life. Where- 
fore both this breach in your union will undoubt- 
edly be healed again, and your friendship with me 
remain for ever inviolable, as it has hitherto been. 
We live here in an infirm, wretched, tottering re- 
public : for you have heard, 1 guess, that our 
knights are now almost disjoined again from the 


senate. The first thing which they took amiss was 
the decree for calling the judges to account, who 
had taken money in Clodius's affair : I happened 
to be absent when it passed ; but hearing after- 
wards that the whole order resented it, though 
without complaining openly, I chid the senate, as 
I thought, with great effect ; and in a cause not 
very modest, spoke forcibly and copiously. They 
have now another curious petition, scarce fit to be 
endured, which yet 1 not only bore with, but de- 
fended. The company, who hired the Asiatic reve- 
nues of the censors, complained to the senate that, 
through too gpat an eagerness, they had given 
more for thetp than they were worth^and begged 
to be released from the bargain. 1 was their chief 
advocate, or rather, indeed, the second ; for Cras- 
sus was the man who put them upon making this 
request. The thing is odious and shameful, and a 
public confession of their rashness ; but there was 
great reason to apprehend, that if they should ob- 
tain nothing, they would be wholly alienated from 
the senate ; so that this point also was principally 
managed by me. For, on the first and second of 
December, I spoke a great deal on the dignity of 
the two orders, and the advantages of the concord 
between them, and was heard very favourably in a 
full house. Nothing, however, is yet done, but 
the senate appears well disposed ; for Metellus, the 
consul elect, was the only one who spoke against 
us ; though that hero of ours, Cato, was going also 
to s))eak, if the shortness of the day had not pre- 
vented him. Thus, in pursuit of my old measures, 
I am supporting as well as I can that concord 
which my consulship had cemented : but since no 
great stress can now be laid upon it, 1 have pro- 
vided myself another way, and a sure ort%, I hope, 
of maintaining my authority ; whicli 1 cannot well 
explain by letter, yet will give you a short hint of 
it. I am in strict friendship with Pompey — 1 know 
already what you say— and will be upon my guard 
as far as caution can serve me, and give you a far- 
ther account some other time of my j»resent conduct 
in politics. You are to know, in the meanwhile, 
that Lucceius designs to sue directly for the con" 
sulship ; for he will have, it is said, but two com- 
petitors ; Csesa^ ky means of Arrius, proposes to 
join with him ; and Bibulus, by Piso’s mediation, 
thinks of joining with Ctesar. Do you laugh at 
this ? Take my word for it, it is no laughing 
matter. What shall I write farther ? What ? 
There are many things ; but for another occasion. 
If you would have us expect you, pray let me 
know it : at present I shall beg only modestly what 
I desire very earnestly, that you would come as 
soon as possible. December the fifth 

As to the petition of the knights, mentioned in 
this letter, Cato, when he came afterwards to speak 
to it, opposed it so resolutely, that he prevailed to 
have it rejected, which Cicero often condemns as 
contrary to all good policy ; and complains some- 
times in his letters, that Cato, though he was the 
only man who had any regard for the republic, yet 
frequently did miscliief by pursuing his maxims 
absurdly, and without any regard to the times 

c Ad Att. i. ; 

^ Unus est, qui ouret, constantia magis et integritate, 
quam, ut mihi videtur, consilio et Ingonio, Cato; qul 
miseros publicanos, quos habuit amantissimos sui, tertium 
jam mensem vexat, neque eis a senatu responsum dari 
patitur.'-Ad Att. i. 18 ; it. ii. 1. 
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And upon a review of the transactions which had 
passed since his consulship, and the turn which 
the public affairs were then taking, he seems to 
! foretell that tile republic could not stand much 
longer ; since this very year had overthrown the 
two main pillars of it, which he had been erecting 
with such pains — the authority of the senate, and 
their union with the knights^. 

Q. Csecilius Metellus and L. Afranius were now 
consuls. The first had been praetor in Cicero's 
A iTRB 693 consulship, and commanded an army 
cic. 47. agafhst Catiline, and was an excellent 
coss. ' magistrate and true patriot ; a firm op- 
Q. cAicrLius jjpser of all the factious, a professed 

METBLLus eocmy also to Pompey ; in which he 

cKLKR, was the more heated by a private re- 

I • as'Ranius. sentmeut of the affront offered to his 
sister Mucia, whom Pompey had lately put away ^ 
His partner, Afranius, was Ae creature of Pom- 
pey's power ; but of no crOTt or service to him, 
on the account of his luxury and laziness, being 
fonder of balls than of business. Cicero calls him 
a consul whom none but a philosopher could look 
upon without sighing ; a soldier without spirit, and 
a proper but for the raillery of the senate, where 
Palieanus abused him every day to his face ; and so 
stupid, as not to know the value of what he had 
purchased*^. 

By the help of this consul and some of the tri- 
bunes, Pompey imagined that he should readily 
obtain the ratification of his acts, together with hn 
Agrarian law, which he was pushing forward at the 
sanfe time, for the distribution of lands to his sol- 
diers ; but he w’as vigorously opposed in them, 
both by the other consul, Metellus, and the gene- 
rality of the senate^*. Lucullus declared, that they 
ought not to coTifirm his acts in the gross, as if 
they received them from a master, but to consider 
them separately, and ratify those only which were 
found to be reasonable \ But the tribune Flavius, 
who was the promoter of thelaw, impatient of this 
opposition, and animated by Pompey's power, had 
the hardiness to commit Metellus to prison ; and 
when all the senate followed, and resolved to go to 
prison too, he clapped his chair at the prison-door 
to keep them out : but this vio]|;]^e gave such a 
general scandal to the city, that Pompey found it 

c Nam lit o» breviter, qua post disc^cHSum tuum acta 
• Biint, colligatii, jam cxclamcs ncccbse est, ros Romaiias 
diutiiis stare non posse. 

Sic ille aiimis duo firmamenta reipublica per me unum 
constituta, evertit : nam et senatus auutoritatom abjccit, 
et ordinum ooncordiam dit^unxlt. — Ad Att. i, 18. 

f Metellus est lionsul egregius, et nos aiiiat, dec. — ^Ibid. 
18, 19 , 20 ; Dio, 1. xxxvii. p. 62, 
g Q,ucm nemo prater nos iiliilosophos aspicere sine sus- 
piratu poSBot. 

AuU autom fillus, O dii immortalea ! quam ignavus et 
Bine anlmo miles ! quam dignus, qui Palicano, sicut facit, 
os ad male aiidiondum quotidie praboat ! 

lile alter ita nihil est, ut piano quid emcrit, neaciat. 

A nil illius vero Ita se gorit, ut ejiis conBulatus non oon- 
BulatuB sit, sed magni nostrl dird^irtoy , — Ad Att. ibid. ; 
Dio, ibid. 

h Agraria autom promulgata est a Flavio, sane levis, 
dec.— Ad Att. i. 18. 

i Agraria lox a Flavio tribune plebis vehementer agita- 
I batur, auotore Pompeio Nihil populare habt^bat prater 
I auotorem : — liulo toti ratloui agraria senatus adversaba- 

I tur, suspicans Pompeio novam quondam potentlam quori. 
—Ibid. 19. 

* Dio, 1. xxxvii. 52. 


advisable to draw off the tribune, and release the 
consul’^. In order to fUay these heats, Cicero 
offered an amendment to the law, which satisfied 
both parties, by securing the possessions of all pri- 
vate proprietors, and hindering the public lands 
from being given away. His proposal was, that 
out of the new revenues which Pompey had ac* 
quired to the empire, hve years' rents'^ should be 
set apart to purchase lands for the intended dis- 
tribution ^ But the progress of tbe affair was 
suspended by the sudden alarm of a Gallic war, 
which was always terrible to Rome ; and being now i 
actually commenced by several revolted nations, 
called for tbe immediate care and attention of the 
government"'. 

The senate decreed the two Gauls severally to 
the two consuls ; and required them to make levies 
without any regard to privilege or exemption from 
service ; and that three senators should be chosen 
by lot, one of them of consular rank, to be sent 
with a public character to the other Gallic cities, 
to dissuade them from joining in the war. In the 
allotment of these ambassadors, the first lot hap- 
pened to fall upon Cicero ; but the whoje assembly 
remonstrated against it, declaring his presence to 
be necessary at Rome, and that he ought not to be 
employed on such an errand. The same thing liap- 
pened to Pompeyt on whom the next lot fell, who 
was retained also with Cicero, as two pledges of the 
public safety ". The three at last chosen were Q. 
Metellus Creticus, L. Flaccus, and Lentulus. The 
Transalpine Gaul, which was the seat of the war, 
fell to the lot of Metellus, who could not contain 
his joy upon it for the prospect of glory which it 
offered him. “ Metellus" says Cicero, “ is an ad- 
mirable consul ; 1 blame him only in one thing : 
for not seedling pleased with the news of peace 
from Gaul. He longs, 1 suppose, to triumph. I 
wish that he was as moderate in this as he is excel- 
lent in all other respects"." 

Cicero now finished iu the Greek language, and 
in the style and manner of Isocrates, what he calls 
a Commentary or Memoirs of the transactions of 
his Consulship ; and sent it to Atticiis, with a 
desire, if he approved it, to publish it in Athens 
and the cities of Greece. He happei^4 to receive 
a piece at the same time, and on the same subject, 
from Atticus, which he rallies as rough and un- 
polished, and without any beauty, but its simplicity. 

k Dio, 1. xxxvii. 52. 

1 Ex hac ego lege, secunda concionls voluntate, omnia 
tollebam qua ad privatorum inconimodum pertinebant. — 
Unam rationem non rejicieboiii, ut ager hao adventitia 
pec:unia emoretur, qua ex novis veotigalibus per quin- 
quennium reciperetur.— Magna cum Agrarioruin gratia 
coniirinaboiu omnium privatorum possessiones, (is enim 
est noster exercitus, hominum, ut tute s(;is, locupletium) 
IKipulo autem ct I^ompcio (num id quoque volebam) satis- 
faciebam emptione. — ^Ad Att. i, 19. 

« Sed hoc tota res iuterpellata hollo rofrIxerat.*-Ad 
Att. i. 19. ^ 

» Senatus decrevit, ut consules duas Gallias sortirentur ; 
delectus haberetur; vaeatfones ne valerent; legati cum 
auetoritate mitterontur, qui adirent Gallia civitates. — 
Cum de consularibus xuea prima sors exJsset, una voce 
senatus frequens me in urbe retinendum censuit. Hoc 
idem post me Pompeio accidit ; ut nos duo, quasi pignora 
reipublica rotineri vidcremur. — Ibid. 

" Metellus tuus est egregius consul : unum reprebendo, 
quod otium o Gallia nunciari non magnopero gaudet. 
Oupit, credo, triuniphore. Hoc vellem mediocrius ; cotera 
egregia,— Ibid. 20. 
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He sent his own work also to Posidonius of Rhodes, 
and begged that he woj^ld undertake the same 
argument in a more elegant and masterly manner. 
But Posidonius answered him with a compliment, 
that instead of being encouraged to write by the 
perusal of his piece, he was quite deterred from 
attempting it. Upon which Cicero says jocosely, 
that he haS confounded the whole Greek nation, 
and freed himself from the importunity of those 
little wits, who had been teasing him so long, to 
be employed in writing the history of his actsi*. 
What he says in excuse for taking that task upon 
himself, is, that it was not a panegyric, but a 
history ; which makes our loss of it the greater, 
since it must have given a more exact account of 
those times, than can now be possibly had, in an 
entertaining work, finished with dare and elegance; 
which not only pleased himself, as it seems to have 
done very highly, but, as he tells us, everybody 
else : If there be anything in it," says be, which 
does not seem to be good Greek, or polite enough 
to please your taste, I will not say what Lucullus- 
told you of his own history at Panormus, that he 
had scattered some barbarisms in it, on purpose 
to make it appear to be the work of a Roman : 
for if anything qf that kind should be found in 
mine, it is not with design, but contrary to my in- 
tention**." 

Upon the plan of these memoirs, he composed 
afterwards a Latin poem in three books, in which 
he carried down the history to the end of his exile, 
but did not venture to publish it till several years 
after : not that he was afraid, he says, of the re- 
sentment of those whom he had lashed in it, for he 
had done that part very sparingly, but of those 
rather whom he had not (jelebrated, it being end- 
less to mention all who had been serviceable to 
him *■. This piece is also lost, excejit a few frag- 
ments scattered in different parts of his other 
writings. The three books were severally inscribed 
to three of the Muses ; of which his brother ex- 
presses the highest approbation, and admonishes 
him to bear in mind what Jupiter recommends in 
the end of Urania, or the second book ; which 
concluded probably with some moral lesson, not 
unlike to xrlijit Callio})e prescribes in the third 

P Tua ilia— horridula mihi atque incoinpta visa sunt : 
sed tanien enmt ornata hoc ipso, quod omainenta neglex- 
crant: ot ut niiilieros, idoo l^*no olere, quia nihil olebant, 
videbantiir. — Ad me rescripsit jam Khodo Posidonius, so 
nostrum illud ^6fiVT}fJLa cum legorot, non modo non ex- 
citatum ad scribendum, sed etiam plane perterritum esse. 
— Contm’bavi (jinecam nationem : ita vulgo qui instabant, 
ut darem sibi quod ornarent, jirni exhibere mihi niodes- 
tlani dcstitcrunt. — Ad Att. ii. J. 

*1 Oonmientarium consulatus mei Orn?(*e compositum ad 
te misi ; in quo si quid erit, quod hoinini Attico minus 
Or^cum, eriiditiimqito videatiir, non dicam, quod tibi, ut 
opinor, l*anormi Lucullus de suis historiis dixerat, — se, 
quo facilius illas probaret Horniini hominis esse, idcirco 
k>rbara qua?dam et a'6\oiKa dispersisHc. Apud me si quid 
erit ejusmodi, me imprudente erit et invito— Att. i. JJ>. 

»■ StTipsi etiam versibus tres libros de temporibiis mcis, 
qtios jam pridem ad tc misissem, si esse edendos putussom 
—sed quia verebar non eos, qui se liesos aibitrarentur, 
etenim id feci parco ot molliter ; sed cos, quos erat infini- 
tum bone do me meritos omnes nominaro.— Ep. Fam. i, 9 
* Quod me admones de nostra TJrania, suadesquo ut 
meminerim Jovisoi^ationeTn, quo* cst in extremo illo libro ; 
ego vero memini, ot ilia omnia mihi niagis scripsi, quam 
rttteris.— Ep. ad Quint. Frat. ii. 9. ; vid. Ad. Att. ii. 3. ; Do 
Divin. i. 11. 


Intcrea oursus, quos prima a parte juvent®, 

Quosqiie adeo Consul virtuto animoqiic petisti, 

Dos retine ; atque auge famam laudesque bonorum. 

That noble course, in which thy earkest youth 
Was train'd to virtue, liberty, and truth. 

In which, when Consul, you such honour won, 

While Home with wonder and applause look'd on, 
'The same pursue ; and let each growing year 
A. fresh increase of fame and glory hear. ^ 

He published likewise at this time a collection 
of the principal speeches which he had made in his 
consulship, under the title of his, COtisular Orations : 
he chose to make a separate volume of them, as 
Demostheiies'hud done of his Philijmics, in order 
to give a specimen of his civil or polnical talents ; 
being of a different manner, he says, from the dry 
and crabbed style of the bar, and showing, not 
only how he spoke, but how he acted. The two 
first were against tlie Agrarian law of Rullus ; the 
one to the senate, tA other to the people : the 
third on the tumult about Otho : the fourth, for 
Rabirius : the fifth, to the sons of the proscribed : 
the sixth, upon his resigning the province of Gaul ; 
the seventh, eighth, ninth, and tenth, on the affair 
of (’atiline : with two more short ones, as appen- 
dixes to those on the Agrarian law. But of these 
twelve, four are entirely lost ; the third, fifth, and 
sixth, with one of the short ones ; and some of 
the rest left maimed and imperfect. He published 
also at this time in Latin verse a translation of 
th;j Prognostics of Aratus, which he promises to 
send to Attieus with the volume of his orations^ ; 
of which work there are only two or three small 
fragments now remaining. 

Clodius, who had been contriving all this while 
how to revenge hrmself on Cic^ero, began now to 
give an opening to the s<;heme? which he liad 
formed for that purpose. His project was, to get 
himself chosen tribune, and in that office to drive 
him out of the city, by the j)ublication of a law, 
which by jome strafagem or other he hoped to 
obtrude upon the people But as all patricians 
were incaj)able of the tribunate, by its orierjnal in- 
stitution, so his first step was to make' himself 
a plebeian, by the pretence of an adoption into a 
plebeian house^, ^liich could not yet be done with- 
out the suffrage of the people. This case was 
wholly new, and contrary to all the forms ; want- 
ing every condition, and serving none of the ends, 
which were required in regular adoptions ; so that 
on the first {proposal it seemed too extravagant to 
be treated seriously, and would soon have been 
hissed off with scorn, had it not been concerted 
and privately supported by persons of much more 
weight than Clodius. Ctesar was at the bottom 
of it, and Pompey secretly favoured it : not that they 
intended to ruin Cicero, but to keep him only 
under the lash ; and if they could not draw him 

‘ Fuit onim mihi commodum, quod in eis orationibiis, 
qiiflp l^hilippic;® nominantur, onituerat eivis illo tiius l)o- 
inosthonos, ot quod se ah hoc rofraotariolo judiciali dioondi 
genere abjunxorat, ut trejLtvSrcpSs ns ot Tro\iTiKwrfpos 
videretur, curoro, ut meir quoquo essont orationes, qu® 
consulares nominaroiitur.— IIoo totum awfia ourabo ut 
hahoas: etquoniani tecum scripta, turn res me® delcctont, 
iisdoni Ubris perspicies, ot qu® gessorim, ot qua dixorim. 
—Ad Att. ii. 1. 

I^ognostica mea oum oratiunculis propediem expeota. 
—Ibid. 

« Ille autem non simulat, sed plane trlbunus plebis fieri 
cupit.— Ad Att. ii. 1. 


MARCUS TUI^IUS fciCBRO. 


into their measures, or make him at least sit quiet, 
to let Clodius loose upon him. The solicitor of 
it was one Herennius, an obscure, hardy tribune, 
who first movetl it to the senate, and afterwards to 
the people, but met with no encouragement from 
either : for the consul Metellus, though brother- 
in-law to Clodius, warmly opposed it* ; and de- 
clared,, ^.that he would strangle him sooner with his 
own hands, than suffer him to bring such a dis- 
grace upon his family y : yet Herennius persisted 
to press it, but T^thout any visible effect or success; 
and so the matter hung through the remainder of 
the year. *<- 

Cicero afteted to treat it with the contempt 
which it seemed to deserve ; sometimes rallying 
Clodius with much pleasantry, sometimes ad- 
monishing him with no less gravity : he told him 
in the senate, that his attempt gave him no man- 
ner of pain ; and that it should not be any more in 
his power to overturn the state, when a plebeian, 
than it was in the power of the patricians of the 
same stamp in the time of his consulship*. But 
whatever face he put outwardly on this affair, it 
gave him a real uneasiness within, and made him 
unite himself more closely with Pompey, for the 
benefit of his protection against a storm, which he 
saw ready to break upon him ; while Pompey, 
rulHed likewise by the opposition of the senate, 
was as forward on his side to embrace Cicero, as 
a person necessary to his interests. Cicero, ho^^- 
ever, imagining that this step would be censured 
by many, as a desertion of his old principles, takes 
frequent oe-casion to explain the motives of it to 
his friend Atticus, declaring, That the absolution 
of Clodius, the alienation of the .knights, the in- 
dolence an(f luxipry of the consular senators, who 
minded nothing but their fish-ponds, their carps 
and mullets, and yet were all envious of him, made 
it necessary for him to seek some firmer support 
and alliance. — That in this^new friendship he 
should attend still to what the Sicilian wag, Epi- 
charmus, whispered, * Be watchful and distrust, for 
those are the nerves of the mind".' " On another 
occasion he observes, “ That his union with 
Pompey, though useful to himself, was more useful 
to the republic, by gaining a man %f4us power and 
authority, who was wavering and irresolute, from 
the hopes and intrigues of the factious : that if this 
could not have been done without drawing u{>on 
himself a charge of levity, he would not have }mr- 
chused that, or any other advantage, at such a price; 
but he had managed the matter so, as not to he 
thought the worse citizen for joining with Pompey, 
but Pompey himself the better, by declaring for 

* Verum prwclare Metollus ini|iedit ot imped ict.< — Ad 
Att. ii.l. 

y Uui consul incipientem furore atque conantem, siia so 
manu Interfccturum, audientc senatu dixorit. — Pro C»- 
lio, 24. 

* Sed neque magnoporo dixi esso nobis laborandum, 
quMd nihilo magis oi llcituruni osaet plcbcio rempublieara 
perdere, quaiu siinjllbus ejus me eonsidc patriciis ossot 
liidtum. — Ad Att. ii. 1. 

* Cum hoe ogo me tanta familiarltate conjunxi, ut uter- 

que nostrum in siia rationo munitior, et in ropublica 
firmior hac conjunetione esso possit. 

Bt si iis novis omicitiis iniplicati sumus, ut erebro mihi 
vafer ille Siculus, insuBurret Epicharmus, cantilenom illaza 
suam : 

Na0c Ka\ afnerrcif'. &p6pa ravra rwv ^p€V6ov» 

Ad Att. i. W, 


him. — ^That since Catulus’s death, he stood single 
and unsupported by tlfe other consulars in the 
cause of the aristocracy ; for, as the poet Rhinton 
says, ' some of them were good for nothing, others 
cared for nothing**'. But how much these fish- 
mongers of ours envy me, says he, I will write you 
word another time, or reserve it to our meeting. 
Yet nothi% shall ever draw me away from the 
senate ; both because it is right, and most agree- 
able to my interest, and that I have no reason to 
be displeased with the marks of respect which they 
give me‘‘." In a third letter he says, “ You chide 
me gently for my unioit with Pompey : I would 
not have you to think, that I sought it only for my 
own sake ; but things were come to such a crisis, 
that if any difierence had happened between us, it 
must have caused great disturbance in the republic ; 
which 1 have guarded against in such a manner, 
that without departing from my own maxims, I 
have rendered him the better, and made him remit 
somewhat of his popularity : for you must know, 
that he now speaks of my acts, which many have 
beefi incensing him against, much more gloriously 
than he does of his own : and declares, that he 
had only served the state successfully, but that 1 
had saved it‘*. What good thi||||Bvill do to me, I 
know not ; hut it livill certainly oo much to the re- 
public. What if I could make Ciesar also a better 
citizen, whose winds are now very prosperous; 
should I do any great harm by it ? Nay, if there 
were none who really envied me, but all were 
encouraging me as they ought, it would yet be 
more commendable to heal the vitiated parts of 
the state, than to cut them off; but now, when 
that body of knights, who were planted by me in my 
consulship, with you at their head, as our guard 
in the capital, have deserted the senate, and our 
consulars place their chief happiness in training 
the fish in their ponds to feed from their hands, 
and mind nothing else ; do not you think, that I 
am doing good service, by managing so, that those 
who can do mischief, will not ? For as to our 
friend Cato, you cannot love him more than I 
do ; yet, with the best intentions and the greatest 
integrity, he often hurts the republic ; for he de- 
livers his opinion, as if it were in polity of 
]*lato, not in the dregs of Romulus'^. What could 
be more just, than to call those to an account who 
had received money forjudging.^ Cato proposed, 
the senate agreed to it : the knights presently de- 
clared war against tlie senate, not against me ; for 
I was not of that opinion. What more impudent, 
than to demand a release from their contract ? yet 
it was better to suffer that loss, than to alienate the 

>> Iliad tanien volim existimes, nie hanc; viam optiina- 
tiiiin post. Catali mortem nee pra*sidio ullo nee comitatu 
tenere. Nam ut ait Uhinton, ut opinor, 

Ot iuL€v wap* oMv uaiv, oTs 5* 

Ad Att. i. 20. 

c Mihi vero ut Invideant piBcinarii nostri, aiit seriboifl^ 
ad te alias, aiit in congressum nostrum reservabo. A lakria 
uutem nulla moBres divellot.— Ibid. 

Quern de meis rebus, in quas multi cum ineiturant, 
multo scito gloriosius, quam do suis precdicarc. Sibi enim 
bouo gcstcD, mihi conBervatte roipubllco', dat tostimonium^ 
--Jbid. ii. 1. 

e Nam Catonom nostrum non tu amas plus, quam ego. 
Bod tamen illo optlmo animo utens, ct summa iido, nr)eet 
interdum roipublica* ; dicit enim tanqiiam in Platonis 
froKi reltf., non tanquam in Romuli faeoe, sententiam. — ^Ad 
Att. U. 1. 
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whole order : but Cato oi 
80 that now, when the^ 


osed it^ and prevailed ; 
nsul was thrown into 


prison, as well as in all the tumults which have lately 
happened, not one of them would stir a foot ; 
though, under me, and the consuls who succeeded 
me, they had defended the republic so strenu- 
ously,” &c.^ ^ 

In the midst of these transactions, AUus Caesar 
returned from the government or 8pain, which had 
been allotted to him from his prsetorship, with 
great fame both for his military and political acts. 
He conquered the barbarous nations by his arms, 
and civilized them by his laws ; and having sub- 
dued the whole country as far as the ocean, and 
been saluted emperor by the soldiers, came away 
in all haste to Rome, to sue at the same time for 
the double honour of a triumph and the consulship 
But his demand of the first was, according to the 
usual forms, incompatible with his pretensions to 
the second ; since the one obliged him to continue 
without the city, the other made his presence 
necessary within : so that finding an aversion in 
the senate to dispense with the laws in his favour, 
he preferred the solid to the specious, and dropped 
the triumph, to lay hold on the consulship^. He 
designed L. Lucius for his colleague, and pri- 
vately joined interests with hime on condition that 
Lucceius, who was rich, should furnish money 
sufficient to bribe the centuries. But the senate, 
always jealous of his designs, and fearing the effects 
of his power, when supported by a colleague sub- 
servient to his will, espoused the other candidate, 
Bibulus, with all their authority, and made a com- 
mon purse, to enable him to bribe as high as his 
competitors ; which Cato himself is said to have 
approved’. By this means they, got Bibulus 
elected, to their great joy; a man firm to their in- i 
terests, and determined to obstruct all the ambitious 
attempts of Csesar. 

Upon Caesar’s going to Spain, he had engaged 
Crasstts to stand bound for him to his creditors, 
who were clamorous and troublesome, as far as 
two hundred thousand pounds sterling : so much 
did he want to be worth nothing, as he merrily said 
of himself K Crassus hoped, by the purchase of 
his frien&bip, to be able to make head against 
Pompey in the administration of public affairs : 
but Csesar, who had long been courting Pompey, 
and labouring to disengage him from a union with 
Cicero and the aristocratical interest, easily saw, 
that as things then stood , their joint strength 

^ Reistitit et pervicit Cato. Itaque nunc, consulo in car- 
oero incluao, seepe item seditione commota, aaplravit nemo 
eorum, quorum ogo concursu, itemque consules, qui fpoat 
mofuerunt, rompubliciam defendore solebant. — Ad Att. ii. 1. 

ff Jura ipsorum permissu atatuerit ; inveteratam quan- 
dnm barbariam ex Gaditanorum moribus et diaciplina 
delerit — Pro Balbo, 19. 

Pacataque provincia, pari festinatione, non expectato 
sucoessore, ad trinmphum almul consulatumque docessit. 
^^ueton. J. Cies. 18 ; vid. it. Dio. 1. xxxvil. p. 54. 

h Dio, ibid. 

1 Pactus ut is, qiioniam inferior gratia tsset, pecaniaque 
polleret* nuxnmos de suo, oommuni nomine per centurias 
pronuntiaret. Qua oognita re, optlmates, quos metus 
oqperat, nihil non ausurum eum in summo magistratu, 
ooneordi et oonsentlente collega, auctores Bibulo fuenuit 
tantundom pollioendi : ac ploriqiie peounias oontulerunt ; 
ne Catone quidem abnuente earn largitionom e republica 
flerL— *Sueton. J. Ces. 19. 

b Plutarch, in J. Cara. ; Appian. De Bello Civ. ii p. 432 ; 
Bueton. ib. 16. 


would avail but little towards obtaining what they 
aimed at, unless they could induce Pompey also to 
join with them i on pretence, therefore, of recon- 
ciling Pompey and Crassus, who had been constant 
enemies, he formed the prmect of a triple league 
between the three ; by which they should mutually 
oblige themselves to promote each others’ interest, 
and to act nothing but by common agreement : to 
this Pompey easily consented, on account of the 
disgust which the senate had impoliticly given him, 
by their perverse opposition to everything which 
he desired or attempted in the state. 

This is ctjmmonly called the first triumvirate ; 
which was nothing else in reality br.t a traitorous 
conspiracy of three, the most powerful citizens of 
Rome, to extort from their country by violence 
wbat they could not obtain by law. Pompey’s 
chief motive was, to get his acts confirmed by 
Csesar in his consulship ; Csesar’s, by giving way 
to Pompey’s glory, to advance his own ; and 
Craasus’s, to gain that ascendant, which he could 
not sustain alone, by the authority of Pompey and 
the vigour of Caesar’. But Caesar, who formed 
the scheme, easily saw, that the chief advantage of 
it would necessarily redound to himself : he knew 
that the old enmity between the other two, though 
it might be palliated, could never be healed with- 
out leaving a secret jealousy between them ; and as 
by their common help he was sure to make himself 
spperior to all others, so by managing the one 
against the other, he Imped to gain at last a superi- 
ority also over them both*”. To cement this union 
therefore the more strongly by the ties of blood, 
as well as interest, he gave his daughter Julia, a 
beautiful and acgicamplished young lady, in marriage 
to Pompey: and jfpm this er§ all^he Roman 
writers date the origin of the civil wars which 
afterwards ensued, and the subversion of the re- 
public in which they ended 

atu causa malorura 

Facta tribuB domiuis communis Itomor— 

Lucan, i. 85. 

Ilenoe flow’d our ills, hence all that civil flame, 
When Rome the common slave of three became. 

Cicero mighk have made what terms he pleased 
with the triumvirate ; been admitted even a part- 
ner of their power, and a fourth in their league ; 
which seemed to want a man of his character to 
make it complete. For while the rest were engaged 
in their governments^ and the command of armies 
abroad, his authority would have been of singular 
use at home, to manage the affairs of the city, and 
solicit what they had to transact with the senate or 

1 Hoc consilium Potnpeius habuenit, ut tandom acta in 
transmarinis provinciis per (^sesarem oonfirmarentur con- 
Buleni : Csesar autem, quod animadvertebat, se cedendo 
Pompeii glorise aucturum suam ; et invidia communis 
potentise in ilium relegata, conflrraaturum vires siias : 
Crassus, ut quern prinoipatum solus assequi non poterat, 
auctoritate Pompeii, viribus teneret Oeesaris. — Veil. Pat. 
ii.44. 

m Bciebat enim, se alios facile omnes ipsorum auxilio, 
deinde ipsos etiam, unum per alterum, baud multo postea 
Buperaturum esse. — ^Dio, 1. xxxvii. 55, 
n Inter eum et Cn. Pompeium et M. Crassum inita po- 
ten tie societas, qusc urbi orbique terrarnm, neo minus 
diverso quoque tempore, etiam ipsis exitlabilis fult.— YeU. 
Pat. ii.44. 

Motum ex Metello console civicum, Sec. 

Hoa. Carm. ii. 1. 
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people. Caesar .therefore was extremely desirous 
to add him to the party, or to engage him rather 
in particular measures with .himself ; and no 
sooner entered into the consulship, than he sent 
him word by their common friend Balbus, that he 
would be governed in every step by him and Pom- 
pey, with whom he would endeavour to join Cras- 
sus too*’. But Cicero would not enter into any 
engagements jointly with the three, whose union 
he abhorred ; nor into private measures with Caesar, 
whose intentions he always suspected. He thought 
Pompey the bStter citizen of the two ; took his 
views to be less dangerous, and his temper more 
tractable ; ^d imagined, that a s^arate alliance 
with him would be sufficient to screen him from 
the malice of his enemies. Yet this put him under 
no small difficulty : for if he 0 })posed the trium- 
virate, he could not expect to continue well with 
Pompey ; or, if he served it, with the senate ; in 
the first, he saw his ruin ; in the second, the loss 
of his credit. He chose, therefore, what the wise 
will always choose in such circumstances, a middle 
way ; to temper his behaviour so, that with the con- 
stancy of his duty to the republic, he might have 
a regard also to his safety, by remitting somewhat 
of his old vigour and contention, without submit- 
ting to the meanness of consent or approbation ; 
and when bis authority could be of no use to his 
country, to manage their new masters so, as not 
to irritate their power to his own destruction ; which 
was all that he desired p. This was the scheme of 
politics, which, as he often laments, the weakness 
of the honest, the perverseness of the envious, 
and the hatred of the wicked, obliged him to 
pursue. ,,, ^ 

One of«his intimate friends,' Papirius Pcetus, 
made him a present about this time of a collection 
of books, which fell to him by the death of his 
brother Servius Claudius, a celebrated scholar and 
critic of that age**. The books were all at Athens, 
where Servius probably dieif; and the manner in 
which Cicero writes about them to Atticus, shows 
what value he set upon the present, and what 
pleasure he expected from the use of it. 

“ Papirius Psetus," says he, ** an hone.st man, 
who loves me, has given me the^goks which his 
brother Servius left ; and since your agent Cincius 
tells me, that 1 may safely take them by the Ciucian 
law**, 1 readily signified my acceptance of them. 
Now if you love roe, or know that I love you, I 

» (*ft!gar consul egit caa res. quarum mo participcin esse 
voluit — ^me in tribus sibi conjunctissimis consularibus csso 
voluit — DeProvIn. Consular,^ 17. 

Num fuit apudmo Cornelius, liunc dic^oBalbum, Ceesaris 
faniiliarcm. Is aflirmabat, ouin omnibus in rebus meo e<i 
Pompeii consilio usurum, daturumquo operam ut cum 
Pompeio Orossum conjungerot. Ilie suntbsec* Conjunctio 
mihi Bumma cum Pompeio ; si placet etiam cum Ccesare. 
—Ad Att. ii. 3. 

p Nihil jam a me asperum in quenquam fit, nec tamen 
quidquam populare ac dissolutum ; sed ita temperata tota 
ratio est , ut reipublioft oonstantiam priesteni, pri vatia rebus 
meis, propter inilrmitatem bonorum, iniquitatem malevo- 
lorum, odium in me improborum ; adhibeam quondam 
cautionem.— Att. i. 19. 

4 Utfk)rviu8. frater tuus, quern literatissimum fiiisse 
judico, facile dioe]t»t, hlo versus Plauti non est.— £p« Fam. 
ix. 16. 

' The pleasantry which Cicero aims at, turns on the 
name of Atticiis’s agent being the same with that of the 
author of the law ; as if , by being of that family, his au- 
thority was a good warrant for taking any present. 


beg of you to tidre core by your friends, clients, 
hosts, freedmen, slavel, that not a leaf of them be 
lost. I am in extreme want both of the Greek 
books, which I guess, and the Latin, which 1 
know him to have left : for I find more and more 
comfort every day, in giving all the time, which I 
can steal from the bar, to those studies. You will 
do me a great pleasure, a very great one, 1 assure 
you, by showing the same diligence in this, that 
you usually do in all other affairs, which you take 
me to have much at heart,’' &c.® 

While Cicero was in the country in the end of 
the year, his architect Cyrus was finishing for him 
at Rome some additional buildings to his house on 
Mount Palatine : but Atticus, who was just returned 
from Athens, found great fault with the smallness 
of the windows ; to which Cicero gives a jocose ^ 
answer, bantering both the objection of Atticus, 
and the way of reasoning of the architects : You 
little think, (says he,) that in finding fault with my 
windows, you condemn the Institution of Cyrus* ; 
'for when I made the same objection, Cyrus told 
md, that the prospect of the fields did not appear 
to such advantage through larger lights. For let 
the eye be A ; the object B, C ; the rays D, E ; 
you see the rest. If vision indeed were performed, 
as you Epicureans hold, by images flying oft* from 
the object, those images would be well crowded 
in so strait a passage ; but if by the emission of 
rays from the eye, it will be made cominodiously 
enough. If you find any other fault, you shall have 
as good as you bring ; unless it can be mended 
I without any cost to me“.” 

Ciesar and Bibulus entered now into the consul- 
ship, with views and principles wholly opposite to 
^each other; while the senate were 

A. CRB. pleasing themselves with their address, 

CIO. 4«. procuring one consul of their own, 

c JULIUS check the ambition of the other, 

c^usAR expecting now to reap the fruit of 

M. CALPCR- it* they presently found upon a 

Nius uiui/Lca trial, that the balance and constitution 
of the republic was quite changed by 
the overbearing power of the three ; and that Caesar 
was too strong to be controlled by any of the legal 
and ordinary methods of ojiposition : h^ad gained 
seven of the tribunes, of whom Vatinius was the 
captain of his mercenaries ; whose task it was to 
scour the streets, secure the avenues of the forum, 
and clear, it by a superior force, of all who were 
prepared to oppose them. 

Clodius, in the mean time, was pushing on the 
affair of his adoption ; and soliciting the people to 
confirm the law, which he had provided for tliat 
purpose. The triumvirate pretended to be against 
it, or at least to stand neuter ; but were watching 
Cicero’s motions, in order to take their measures 
from his conduct, which they did not find so obse- 
quious as they expected. In this interval it hap- 
pened, that C. Antonius, Cicero’s colleague, whw 
had governed Macedonia from the time of his 
consulship, was now impeached and brought to a 
trial for the mal-admiuistration of his province ; 
and being found guilty, was condemned to^erpetual 
exile. Cicero was his advocate, and, in the course 
of his pleading, happened to fall, with his usual 
freedom, in to a complaint of the times and th e 

• Ad Att. i. 20. 

* Referring to the celebrated piece of Xenophon, called 

by that name. Ad Att. ii. 3. 
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oppression of the republic, in a style that was 
interpreted to reflect sevetely upon their present 
rulers. The story was carried directly to Caesar, 
and represented to him in such colours, that he 
resolved to revenge it presently on Cicero, by 
bringing on Clodius’s law ; and was so eager in it, 
that he instantly called an assembly of the people, 
and being assisted by Pompey, as augur, to make 
the act legal and auspicious, got the adojition 
ratified by the people through all the forms*, 
within three hours from the time of Cicero’s 
speaking. 

Bibulus, who was an augur too, being advertised 
of what was going forward, sent notice to Pompey, 
that he was observing the heavens and taking the 
auspices, during which function it was illegal to 
transact any business with the people J". But 
Pompey, instead of paying any regard to his mes> 
sage, gave a sanction to the proceeding, by ]ire- 
siding in it ; so that it was carried without any 
opposition. And thus the bow, as Cicero calls 
it, which had been kept bent against him and the I 
republic, was at last discharged^ ; and a plain | 
admonition given to him, what he had to expect, 
if he would not be more complying. For his 
danger was brought one step nearer, by laying the 
tribunate open to Clodius, whnse next attempt 
would probably reach home to him. Tlicse laws 
of adoption were drawn up in the style of a petition 
to the people, after the following form : — i 

May it please you, citizens, to ordain, that j 
P. Clodius be, to all intents and purposes of law, I 
as truly the son of Fonteius, as if he were begotten 
of his body in lawful marriage ; and that Fonteius j 
have the power of life and death over him, as muoh 
as a father has over a proper son : t^is, citizens, 

I pray you to confirm in the manner in which it is 
desired®.” 

There were three conditions absolutely necessary 
to make an act of this kind regular : first, that the 
adopter should be older than the adopted, and in- 
capable of procreating children, after having endea- 
voured it without success when he was capable : 
secondly, that no injury or diminution should be 
done to^the dignity, or the religious rites of either 
family : tlfildly, that there should be no fraud or 
collusion in it ; nor anything sought by it, but the 
genuine effects of a real adoption. All these par- 
ticulars were to be previously examined by the 
college of priests ; and if after a due inquiry they 

^ Hora fortasso sexta dioi qiicstus sum in judicio, ciiiri 
C. Antonium defenderein, qua'dain do rcpublica querniihi 
visa sunt ad cuusam miHori illius pertinorc. lime homines 
improbi ad quondam viros fortes longo uliter atqiio a me 
dicta orunt^ detulorunt. flora nena, illo ipso die, tu es 
adoptatiiH. — Pro Domo, IG ; Vid. Bucton. J. Cms, 20. 

7 Negant fas esse agi cum populo oiim de cmlu sorvatum 
sit. Quo die dc te lex curiata lata esse dieatur, audes 
negare de eonlo esse servatum ? Adest prmsens virsingulari 
virtute— M. Bibulus : hune <ionsulem illo ipso die con- 
^ndo servasso de coclo.— Pro Domo, 16. 

* Fuerat ille annus tanquam intentus arcus in me 

unum, siciit vulgo rerum iguari loquebuntur, re quidem 
vera in universam rempublieturi traductione ad plebom 
furibundi hominis.— Pro Boxt. 7* 

» The lawyers and all the later writers, from the autho- 
rity of A. Gellius, call this kind of adoption, which was 
confirmed by a law df the people, an adrogation : but it 
does not appear that there was any such distinction in 
Cicero’s time, who, as oft as he speaks of this act, either to 
thesd^te or the people, never uses any other term than 
that of adoption.^^Yide. A. Gell. 1. v. 19. 


approved the petition, it was proposed to the. 
suffrage of the citizens living in Rome, who voted 
according to their original division ip^o thirty 
curise, or wards, which seem to have been analogous 
to our parishes ; where no business however could 
be transacted, when an augur or consul was ob- 
serving the heavens. Now in this adoption of 
Clodius, there was not one of these conditions 
observed : the college of priests was not so much 
as consulted ; the adopter Fonteius had a wife and 
children ; was a man obscure and unknown, not 
full twenty years old when Clodius was thirty-five, 
and a senator of the noblest birth in Rome : nor 
was there at^^thing meant by it, b^nt purely to 
evade the laws, and procure the tribunate : for the 
affair was no sooner over, than Clodius was eman- 
cipated, or set free again by his new father from 
all his obligations^. But these obstacles signified 
nothing to Cmsar, who always took the shortest 
way to what he aimed at, and valued neither forms 
nor laws, when he had a power sufficient to con- 
trol them. 

But the main trial of strength between the two 
consuls was about the )>romulgation of an agrarian 
law, which Csesar had prepared, for distributing 
the lands of Campania to twenty thousand poor 
citizens, who had each three children or more. 
Bibulus mustered all his forces to oppose it, and 
came down to the forum full of courage and 
resolution, guarded by three of the tribunes and 
the whole body of the senate ; and as oft as Ca'tsar 
attempted to recommend it, he as often interrupted 
him, and loudly remonstrated against it, declaring, 
that it should never pass in his year. From words 
they soon came to blows ; where Bibulus was 
roughly handled, his fasces broken, pints of filth 
thrown upon his head ; his three tftbunes wounded, 
and the whole party driven out of the forum by 
Vatinius, at. the head of Csesar’s mob‘^. When the 
tumult was over, an^ the forum cleared of their 
adversaries, Csesar produced Pompey and Crassus 
into the rostra, to signify their opinion of the law to 
the people ; where Pompey, after speaking largely 
in praise of it, declared in the conclusion, that if 
any should be so hardy as to oppose it with the 
sword, he wou^#iefcnd it with his shield. Crassus 
applauded what Pompey said, and warmly pressed 
the acceptance of it ; so that it passed upon the 
spot without any farther contradiction*’. Cicero 
was in the country during this contest, but speaks 
of it with great indignation in a letter to Atticus, 
and wonders at Pompey’s policy, in supporting 
Ciesar in an act so odious, of alienating the best 
revenues of the republic ; and says, that he must 

ouriatis. 

*• Quod jus est adoptionis, Pontifices? Nempe, iit is 
adoptet, qui nequo procroaro liboros jam possit, ot cum 
putucrit, sit expertus. Quae denique causa cuique adop- 
tionis, qua? ratio genenim ao dignitatis, quo; sacronim, 
qiiflcri a pontificum collegio wjlot. Quid est horum in ista 
adoptionc quajsitum ? Adoptat annos viginti natus, ctiam 
minor, senatorom. Llboronimne causa? at procroaro 

potest. Habet nxorem : siiscopit etiam liberos. Qua? 

omnis notio pontificum cum adoptarere esse debuit, dec. 
— Pro Domo, adPontif. 13, 

<i Idemque tu— nomine 0. Coisaris, clementissimi atque 
optimi viri, soelere vero atque audaoia tua, M. Bibulum 
foro. curia, templis, locis publicis omnibus expulisses, 
inclusum domi eontlneres.— In Vatin. 9; Dio, xxxviii. 61 ; 
Buet. J. Oies. 20 ; Plutarch, in Pomp, 
c Dio, ibid. 
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, not think to make them amends by his rents on 
mount Libanus, for the loss of those which he 
had taken from them in Campania ^ The senate 
and all the* magistrates were obliged, by a special 
V clause of this law, to take an oath to the observance 
I of it ; which Cato himself, though he had publicly 
declared that he would never do it, was forced at 
last to swallow*?. 

Bibulus made his complaint the next day in the 
senate, of the violence offered to his person ; but 
finding the assembly so cold and intimidated, that 
nobody caretf to enter into the affair, or to move 
anything about it, he retired to his house in despair, 
with a resglution to shut himself lib for the remain- 
ing eight months of the year, ana to act no more 
in public but by his edicts**. This was a weak step 
in a magistrate armed with sovereign authority; 
for though it had one effect, which he proposed 
by rtf of turning the odium of the city upon his col- 
league, yet it had another that overbalanced it, of 
strengthening the hands and raising the spirits of 
the adverse party, by leaving the field wholly clea# 
to them. 

As Csesar's view in the agrarian law was to 
oblige the populace, so he took the opportunity, 
which tlie senate had thrown into his hands, of 
obliging the knights too, by easing them of the 
disadvantageous contract, which they had long in 
vain complained of, and remitting a third part of 
what they had stipulated to pay* ; and when Cato 
still opposed it with his usual firmness, he oftlered 
him to be hurried away to prison. He imagined, 
that Cato would have appealed to tlu; tribunes ; 
but seeing him go along patiently, witliout speaking 
a word, and reflecting, that such a violence would 
create a»fresh odium, without serving any pur- 
pose, he desired one of the tribunes to interpose 
and release him*^. He next })rocured a special 
law, from the people, for the ratification of all 
Pompey^s acts in Asia ; and in the struggle about 
it, so terrified and humbled l^ucullus, who was the 
chief opposer, that he brought him to ask pardon 
at his feet*. 

He carried it still with great outward respect 
towards Cicero ; and gave him to understand again 
by Balbus, that he depended ^n^his assistance in 
the agrarian law : but Cicero contrived to be out 
of the way, and spent the months of April and 
May in his villa near Antium, where he had placed 
his chief collection of books”* ; amusing himself 

f Ctifcus qtiidem noster jam piano quid cogitet, ncscio. — 
Ad Att. ii. 16. 

Quid dices ? Vcctigal to nol^is in monte Antilibano con- 
st! tuisso, ugri Cainpani abstiilisse. — Ibid, 
g llio, xxxviii. 6J. 

b Ac postero die in senatu conqueatum, ncc quoquam 
roper to, qui super tali consternationo referro, aut oensero 
aliquid auderet— in cam coegit desperationem, ut quoad 
potestate abiret, domo ubditiis nihil aliud qiiom per edicta 
obnunoiaret. — Bucton. J, Cais. 20. 

* Dio, xxxviii. 62. 

** Plutarch, in Caes, 

1 Ii. Lucullo, liberius reslstonti tantum calumniarum 
metum injeoit, ut ad genua ultro sibi accederet.* — Bucton. 

J. Cass. 20. 

Nam aut fortiter resistendum est legi Agrariie, in quo 
est qua^dam dimioatio, sed plena laudis ; aut quiescendum, 
quod est non dissimile, atquo ire in Soloniuin, aut Antium : 
aut etiam a^uvandum, quod a me aiunt Cesarotn sio 
expectare, ut non dubitet— Ad Att. ii. 3. 

Itaque aut llbris me deleoto, quorum haheo AntU festi- 
vam Qopiam, aut fluotus numero. — ^Ihid. 6. 


with his studies and his children, or as he says 
jocosely, in countii|g the waves. He was pro- 
jecting however a system of geography, at the 
request of Atticus, but soon grew weary of it, as a 
subjecj^too dry and jejune to admit of any orna- 
ment" ; and being desired also by Atticus to send 
him the copies of two orations which he had 
lately made, his answer was, that he had tom one 
of them, and could not give a copy ; and did not 
care to let the other go abroad, for the praises 
which it bestowed on Pompey; being disposed 
rather to recant, than publish them, since the 
adoption of Clodius®. He seems indeed to have 
been too splenetic at present to compose anything 
but invectives ; of which kind he was now drawing 
up certain anecdotes, as he calls them, or a secret 
history of the times, to be shown to none but 
Atticu.s, in the style of Theopompus, the most 
satirical of all writers: for all his politics, he says, 
were reduced to this one point, of hating bad 
citizens, and pleasing himself with writing against 
them 1 and since he was driven from the helm, he 
had nothing to wish, hut to see the wreck from the 
shore ; or, as Sophocles says 

ITufler the Bhclter of a good warm roof, 

AViMi mind seronoly calm and prone to sloop. 

Hear the loud storm and beating rain without. 

Clodius, having got through the obstacle of his 
adoption, began without loss of time to sue for the 
tribunate ; whilst a report was industriously spread, 
which amused the city for a while, of a breach 
between him and Ctesar. He declared everywhere 
loudly, that his chief view in desiring that office 
was, to rescind all Ciesar’s acts ; and Caesar, on 
his part, as openly disclaimed any share in his 
adoption ^and denied him to be a plebeian. This 
was eagerly carried to Cicero by young Curio, who 
assured him, that all the young nobles were as 
much incensed against their proud kings as he 
himself, and would not bear them much longer ; 
and that Memmius and Metellus Nepos had de- 
clared against them : which being confirmed also 
by Attieus's letters, gave no small comfort to 
Cicero ; all whose hopes of any good depended, he 
says, upon their quarrelling among themselves*!. 

n F.tcniin ytwy pcuf)iKd, quae constSiieram, magnum 
opus cHt,*— ct )}croiilo Hiint res difficiles ml cxplicanduni et 
dftociJcis ; nec tarn possunt dv6rjpoypa<p€7<r6atf quam 
vidobutiir. — Ad Att. ii. 6. 

« Orutioncs me duas postulas, quorum alteram non 
Hbebat mihi scribere, quia absuideram ; alteram, ne lau- 
darem eum, quem non amabtim. — Ibid. 7* 

Tit soiat hie nostcr Tlierosolymarius, traductor ad ple- 
bom, quam bonam meis putiHsimis orationibus gratiam 
retulerit ; quorum expccta cllvinam ^aXivooZlav, — Ibid, 9. 

1* Itaque dvexSora, qusp tibi uni legamus, Tbeopompino 
gcnerc, aut etiam asperiore multo, pangentur. Nequo aliud 
jam quicquam iroXir^vofiaty nisi odisseimproljos. — Ibid. 6, 
Nunc vero cum cogar exiro do navi, non abjectis sed 
receptis gubernaculis, oupio istorum naufragia ex terra 
intueri ; ciipio, ut ait tuus amicus Bophoclcs, — * 

K&p iirh (rrdyp 

Kuas ike/cdSor eudoucv ^pevL 

Ibid. 7. 

4 Bcito Curionem adolcscentem veflisse me salutatum. 
Valde ejus sermo do Public cum tuis literis congruebat. 
Ipse vero mirandum in modum reges odisso superboB, 
Perotque narrabat incensom esse juventutem, ncque ferre 
base posse. — Ibid. 8. 

Incurrit in me Roma venlens Curio meus— Ppblius, in- 
quit, tribimatum plebis petit. Quid ais ? et inimicissimus 
G 
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The pretended ground of this rupture, as it is 
hinted in Cicero’s letters, wif^ Clodius’ slighting 
an offer, which the triumvirate made to him, of an 
embassy to king Tigranes ; for being weary of his 
insolence, and jealous of his growing pow^, they 
had contrived this employment as an honourable 
way of getting rid of him : but in the present 
condition of the republic, Clodius knew his own 
importance too well, to quit his views at home, by 
I an offer of so little advantage abroad ; and was 
disgusted, that Caesar had not named him among 
the twenty commissioners appointed to divide the 
Campanian lands ; and resolved not to stir from 
the city till he had reaped the fruits of the tri- 
bunate. Cicero mentioning this affair to Atticus, 
says, “ I am much delighted with wdiat you write ! 
about Clodius : try all means to search into the 
bottom of it ; and send or bring me word, whatever I 
you either learn or suspect ; and especially, w’hat 
he intends to do about the embassy. Before I 
read your letter, I w^as wishing, that he w’ould 
accept it; not for the sake of declining a battle with 
him, for 1 am in w^onderful spirits for fightings 
but I imagined, that he would lose by it all the 
popularity which he has gained by going over to 
the plebeians — What then did you mean by making 
yourself a plebeian? Was it only. to pay a visit 
to Tigranes ? J>o not the kings of Armenia use 
to take notice of patricians ? — You see how I bad 
been preparing myself to rally the embassy ; which 
if he slights after all, and if this, as you say, 
disgusts the authors and promoters of the law, we 
shall have rare sport. But to say the truth, Publius 
has been treated somewhat rudely by them ; since 
he, who was lately the only man with Cuisar, 
cannot now find a place among the twenty ; and 
after promising one embassy, they put' him off 
with another ; and while they bestow the rich ones 
upon Drusus, or Vatinius, reserve this barren one 
for him, whose tribunate was proposed to be of 
such use to them. Warm him, I heg of you, on 
this head, as much as you can ; all our hopes of 
safety are placed on their falling out among them- | 
selves, of which, as I understand from Curio, some j 
symptoms begin already to appear'.” But all I 
this noise of ^quarrel was found at last to be 
a mere artifice, as the event quickly showed : or if 
there was any real disgust among them, it pro- 
ceeded no farther than to give the better colour to 
a report, by which they hoped to impose upon 
Cicero, and draw' some unwary people into a hasty 
declaration of themselves ; and above all, to weaken 
the obstruction to Clodius’s election from that 
quarter, whence it was chiefly to be apprehended. 

Cicero returned to Rome in May, after an 
interview with Atticus, who went abroad at the 
same time to his estate in Epirus ; he resolved to 
decline all public business, as much as he decently 
could, and to give the greatest part of his time to 
the bar, and to the defence of causes ; an cmploy- 
always popular, which made many friends, 
and few enemies, so that he was still much fre- 
quented at home, and honourably attended abroad, 
and maintained his dignity, he says, not meanly, 

quidein Ct&aaria, et ut omnia, inquit, ista reaeindat. Quid 
Cfiesar ? inquam. Ncgat se quicquam do illiuA adoptione 
tiiliase. Deinde suum, Memmii, Mctclli Nepotib expromp- 
ait odium. Complexiia Juvenem dimihi, proporans ^ 
j epiBtolaa.->Ad Att. ii. J2. 

' Ad Att. ii. 7. 


considering the general oppression ; nor yet greatly, 
considering the part which he had before acted*. 
Among the other causes which he pleaded this 
summer, he twice defended A. Thermiw, and once 
L. Flaccus ; men of praetorian dignity, who were 
both acquitted. The speeches for Thermiis are 
lost ; but that for Flaccus remains, yet somewhat 
imperfect ; in which, though he had lately paid so 
dear for speaking his mind too freely, we find seve- 
ral hold reflections on the wretched state of sub- 
jection to which the city w^as now reduced. 

This L. Valerius Flaccus had b^ii praetor in 
Cicero’s consulship, and received the thanks of 
the senate for hit zeal and vigour in the. seizure of 
Catiline’s accomplices ; but was now accused by 
P. Laelius of rapine and oppression in his province 
of Asia, whi<!h was allotted to him from his pree- 
torship. The defence consists chiefly in display- 
ing the dignity of the criminal, and invalidating the 
credit of the Asiatic witnesses. Cicero observes, 

That the judges, who had known and seen the 
integrity of Flaccus’s life through a series of great 
employments, were tliemselves the best witness(^s 
of it, and could not W'nnt to Irani it from others, 
especially from Grecians : that for his part, he liad 
always been particularly addicted to that nation 
and their studies, and knew many modest and 
worthy men ainong them ; that he allowed them 
to have learning, the discipline of many arts, an 
elegance of writing, a fluency of speaking, and an 
acuteness of wit : but as to the sanctity of an oath, 
they had no notion of it, knew nothing of the 
force and the eflicacy of it : that all their coiu;erri 
in giving evidence was, not how to prove, but how 
to express wliat they said : — that they never ap- 
peared in a cause, but with a resolution 4o hurt ; 
nor ever considered wliat words wert? proper for an 
oath, hut what were proper to do mischief ; taking 
it for the last disgrace, to be baffled, confuted, and 
outdone in swearirg : so that they never chose the 
best and worthiest Uicn Tor witnesses, hut the most 
daring and loquacious : — in short, that the whole 
nation looked u])on an oath as a mere jest, and 
placed all their erredit, livelihood, and praise, on 
the success of an impudent lie : — whereas of the 
Roman witnesses^wfho were produced against Flac- 
cus, though several of them came angry, fierce, 
and willing to ruin him, yet one could not help 
observing, with what caution and religion they 
delivered what they had to say ; and though they 
had the greatest desire to hurt, yet could not do it 
for their scruples : — that a Roman, in giving his 
testimony, was always jealous of himself, lest he 
should go too far ; weighed all his words, and was 
afraid to let anything drop from him too hastily 
and passionately ; or to say a syllable more or less 
than was necessary Then after showing, at 

* Me tueor, ut oppressis omnibus, nondeinlMse ; ut tautia 
rebus gestis, paruiii fortiter. — Ad Att. ii. 18. 

t Pro Placco, 4. 5. This character of the Greek and 
Homan witnesaes is exactly agreeable to what I’olybius, 
though himself a Grecian, bad long before observed ; that 
those who managed the public money in Greece, though 
they gave over many bonds and sureties for their beha- 
viour, could not be induced to act honestly, or preserve 
their faith, in the case even of a single talent: whereaa 
in Home, out of pure reverence to the sanctity of an oath, 
they were never known to violate their trust, though in the 
management of the grciitost sums. [Polyb 1. vi. p 498.] 
This was CL’rtainly true of the old ropublio ; but we must 
make great allowance for the language of the Bar, w*hen 
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large, by what scandalous methods this accusation 
was procured against Flaccus, and after exposing 
the vanity of^the crimes charged upon him, toge- 
ther with the profligate characters of the particular 
witnesses ; he declares, ** that the true and genuine 
Grecians were all on Flaccus' side, with public 
testimonies and decrees in his favour. — Here, says 
j he, you see the Athenians^ whence humanity, learn- 
ing, religion, the fruits of the earth, the rights and 
laws of mankind, are thought to have been first 
propagated ; %r the possession of whose city, the 
gods themselves are said to have contended on the 
account of its beauty ; which is of so great anti- 
quity, that#it is reported to havAbrought forth 
its own citizens, and the same spot to have been 
their jmrent, their nurse, and their country ; and 
of so great authority, that the broken and shat- 
tered fame of Greece depends now singly on the 
credit of this city — Here also are the Lacedemo- 
nians, whose tried and renowned virtue was con- 
firmed not only by nature, but by discipline ; who ^ 
alone, of all the nations upon eartli, have subsisted 
for above seven hundred years, without any change 
in their laws and maimers. — Nor can I pass over 
the <;ity of JMarseilles, which knew Flaccus when 
first a soldier, and afterwards qujestor; the gravity 
: of whose discipline, 1 ^ink preferable, not only to 
Greece, but to all other cities ; which, though se- 
parated so far from tlie country, the customs, and 
the language of all Grecians, surrounded b3fcthe 
nations of Gaul, and washed by the waves of bar- 
barism, is so wisely governed by the counsels of an 
aristocracy, that it is easier to praise their constitu- 
tion, than to imitate if'\" One part of the; charge 
against Flaccus was, for prohibiting the Jews to 
carry out’of Ids jirovince the gold, which they 
used to collect annually through the empire for the 
temple of Jerusalem ; all which he seized and re- 
mitted to the treasury at Home. The charge itself 
seems to imply, that the Jews made no mean figure 
at this time in the cmjiire ; and Cicero's answer, 
though it betrays a great contempt of their reli- 
gion, through his ignorance of it, yet shows, that 
their numbers and credit were very considerable 
also in Rome, The trial w^as held near the Aure- 
lian steps, a place of great resoif fbr the populace, 
and particularly for the Jews, who used it jirobably 
as a kind of exchange, or general rendezvous of 
their countrymen : Cicero therefore proceeds to say, 
“It was for this reason, Lmlius, and for the sake 
of this crime, that you have chosen this place and 
all this crowd for the trial : you know what a nu- 
merous band the Jews are ; what concord among 
themselves , what a bustle they make in our assem- 
blies — I will speak softly, that the judges only may 
hear me ; for there are people ready to incite them 
against me and against every honest man ; and I 
would not willingly lend any help to that design — 
Since our gold then is annually carried out of Italy, 
and all the provinces, in the name of the Jews, to 
Jerusalem, Flaccus, by a public edict, prohibited 
the exportation of it from Asia : and where is there 
a man, judges, who does not truly applaud this 
act ? The senate, on several different occasions, 
but more severely in my consulship, condemned 
the exportation of gold. To withstand this barha- < 
ro u s supersti t ion was a piece therefore of laudable ( 

we find Cicero applying the some intogidty and regard to * 
an oath to the character of his own times* 

“ Pro Flaccc, 26. 


discipline ; and, out of regard to the republic, to 
contemn the multituirc of Jews^ who are so tumul- 
tuous in all our assemblies, an act of the greatest 
gravity : but Pompey, it seems, when he took 
Jerusalem, meddled with nothing in that temple : 
in which, as on many other occasions, he acted 
prudently, that in so suspicious and ill-tongued a 
people, he would not give any handle for calumny; 
for I can never believe, that it was the religion of 
Jews and enemies, which hindered this excellent 
general, but his own modesty." Then after show- 
ing, that “ Flaccus had not embezzled or seized 
the gold to his own use, but transmitted it to the 
public treasury," he observes, that it was not there- 
fore for the sake of the crime, but to raise an envy, 
that this fact was mentioned ; and that the accuser's 
speech was turned from the judges, and addressed 
to the circle around them : “Every city," says he, 
“ Loelius, has its religion ; we have ours : while 
Jerusalem flourished, and Judea was at peace with 
us, yet their religious rites were held inconsistent 
vyth the splendour of this empire, the gravity of 
the Roman name, and the institutions of our ances- 
tors : but much more ought they to beheld so now ; 
since they have let us see, by taking arms, what 
opinion they have of us ; and by their being con- 
quered, how defhr they arc to the gc*ds\" He pro- 
ceeds in the last place to show, what he had 
initimated in the beginning, “ that the real aim of 
this trial was to sacrifice those, who had signalized 
themselves against Catiline, to the malice and 
revenge of the seditit)us : " and puts the judges in 
mind, tlmt “ the fate of the city, and the safety of 
all honest men, now rested on their shoulders : 
that they saw in what an unsettled state things 
were, and avhat a turn their affairs had taken : that 
among many other acts, which certain men had done, 
they were now contriving, that by the votes and 
decisions of the judges every honest man might be 
undone ; that thesejudges indeed had given many lau- 
dable judgments in favour of the republic; many, 
against the wickedness of the conspirators ; yet 
some peo])Ie thought the republic not yet suffi- 
ciently changed, till the best citizens were involved 
in the same punishment with the ^orst. C. 
Antonins," says he, “ is already oppressed ; let it be 
so : he had a peculiar infamy upon him : yet even 
he, if I may be allowed to say it, would not have 
been condemned by you : upon whose condemna- 
tion a sepulchre was dressed up to Catiline, and 
celebrated with a feast and concourse of our auda- 
cious and domestic enemies, and funeral rites 
performed to him ; now the death of Leutulus is to 
be revenged on Flaccus ; and what more agreeable 
sacrifice can you offer to him, than by Flaccus’s 
blood to satiate his detestable hatred of us all ? Let 
us then appease the manes of Lentulus ; pay the 
last honours toCethegus ; recall the banished ; nay, 
let me also be punished for the excess of my love 
to my country : I am already named and 
out for a trial ; have crimes forged ; dangers pre- 
pared for me ; which if they had attempted by any 
other method ; or if, in the name of the people, 
they had stirred up the unwary multitude against , 
me, I could better have borne it ; but it is not to be 
endured, that they should think to drive out of the 
city the authors, the leaders, the champions of our 
common safety ; by the help of senators and I 

▼ Pro Flacco, 28. 
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knights, with one mind and consent, assisted 
BO greatly in the same causJ They know the mind 
and inclination of the Roman people ; the people 
themselves take all possible occasions of declaring 
it : there is no variety in their sentiments, or their 
language. If any one therefore call me thither, I 
come : 1 do not only not refuse, but require, the 
Roman people for my judge : let force only be 
excluded ; let swords and stones be removed ; let 
mercenaries be quiet ; let slaves be silent ; and 
when I come to be heard for myself, there will not 
be a man so unjust, if he be free and a citizen, who 
will not be of opinion, that they ought to vote me 
rewards rather than punishment^/' He concludes, 
by applying himself, as usual, to move the pity 
and clemency of the bench tow^ards the person of 
the criminal, by all the topics proper to excite com- 
passion : “ the merit of his former services ; the 
lustre of his family ; the tears of his children ; the 
discouragement of the honest ; and the hurt which 
the republic would suffer in being deprived, at such 
a time, of such a citizen." ^ 

Q. Cicero, who succeeded Flaccus in the pro- 
vince of Asia, was now entering into the third 
year of his government, when Cicero sent liim a 
most admirable letter of advice about the admi- 
nistration of his province ; fraught with such 
excellent precepts of moderation, humanity, jus- 
tice, and laying down rules of governing, so truly 
calculated for the good of mankind, that it deserves 
a place in the closets of all who govern ; and es- 
pecially of those who are entrusted with the com- 
mand of foreign provinces ; who by their distance 
from any immediate control, are often tempted, by 
the insolence of power, to acts of great oppression. 

The triumvirate was now dreaded %nd detested 
by all ranks of men : and Pompey, as the first of 
the league, had the first share of the public hatred : 
“ so that these affecters of popularity," says Cicero, 
** have taught even modest men to hissy." Bibulus 
was continually teasing them by his edicts ; in 
which he inveighed and protested against all their 
acts. These edicts were greedily received by the 
city ; all people got copies of them ; and where- 
ever they were fixed up in the streets, it was scarce 
possible to^ff^s for the crowds which were reading 
them'. Bibulus was extolled to the skies; though I 
know not why," says Cicero, " unless, like another 
Fabius, he is thought to save the state by doing 
nothing : for what is all his greatness of mind, but 
a mere testimony of his sentiments, without any 
service to the republic".^ " His edicts however pro- 
voked Caesar so far, that he attempted to excite the 
mob to storm his house, and drag him out by force : 
and Vatinius actually made an assault upon it, 

* Pro Flacco, 38. 

7 Qui fremitus hominum ? qiii irati animi ? quanto in 
odio noster amicus Ma^us ? — Ad Att. ii. 13. 

Scito nihil unquam fuisse turn infamc, tarn tiirpo, tarn 
"i^iequo otnnlbuH generibus, ordinibus/wtatibuN otfen^um, 
quam hunc statum, qui nunc cst ; magismoborculc quam 
vellem, nonmodo quam putaram. Fopulares isti Jam otiam 
modestoa homines aibilare docuerunt. — Ibid. 19. 

* Itaque archilochia in ilium cdicta Bibuli populo ita 
sunt Jucunda, ut cum locum, ubi proponuntiir, prie multi- 

* tudine eorum qui legunt, transire nequeunt.^ Ad Att. ii 21. 

* Bibulus in coslo est ; neo quare, soio. Sed ita laudatur, 
quasi, unus homo nobis cunotando restituit rem. — ^Ibid. 19. 

Bibuli autcan ista magnitudo animi in oomitiorum dila- 
tione, quid habet, nisi ipsius Judicium sine uUa correctione 
reipubliose.— Ibid* 15. 


though without success^. But while all the world 
disliked, lamented, and talked loudly against these 
proceedings ; and above all, youngC^urio at the head 
of the young nobility ; “ yet we seek* no remedy," 
says Cicero, through a persuasion, that there is 
no resisting, but to our destruction 

The inclinations of the people were shown 
chiefly, as he tells us, in the theatres and public 
shows ; where, when Caesar entered, he was re- 
ceived only with a dead applause ; but when young 
Curio, who followed him,appeared,^iewas clapped, 
as Pompey used to be in the height of his glory. 
And in the Appllinarian plays, Diphilus, the tra- 
gedian, happi/iing to have some paaciages in his 
part which were thought to hit the character of 
Pompey, he was forced to repeat them a thousand 
times : 

Th<m by our miseries art great 

The time will come wlicn thou wilt wretchedly lament 
that greatness 

If neither law nor custom can restrain thee 

1 at each of which sentences, the whole theatre made 
such a roaring and clapping, that they could hardly 
be quieted Pompey was greatly shocked to find 
himself fallen so low in the esteem of the city ; he 
had hitherto lived in the midst of glory, an utter 
stranger to disgrace, which made him the more 
impatient under so mortifying a change : “1 could 
scarce refrain from tears," says (Jicero, ** to see 
what an abject, paltry figure, he made in the rostra, 
where be never used to appear but with universal 
applause and admiration ; meanly haranguing against 
the edicts of Biljulus, and displeasing not only his 
audience, but himself ; a sjHJCtacle agreeable to 
none so much as to Crassus ; to see limi fallen so 
low from such a height : — and as* Apelles or Pro- 
togenes would have been grieved to see one of 
their capital pieces besmeared with dirt ; so it was 
a real grief to me, to see the man, whom I hud 
painted with all the colours of my art, become of 
a sudden so deformed : for though nobody can 
think, since the affair of Clodius, that 1 have any 
reason to be his friend ; yet my love for him was 
so great, that no injury could efface it®." 

Cmsar, on tl^e^ther hand, began to reap some 

l*ubirat Ca*sar oratione sua posse irnpelli eonciouGm, 
ut iret ad Bibuliirn ; luulta cinn soditioHlssiine diccrct. 
vocem expriincrc mm potuit.' — Ad Att. ii. 21. 

itui consulcm inorti ohjeceris, inclusum obsederis, 
extrahere ex siiis tectis conntiiB sis. — In Vatin. 9. 

c Nuno quidem novo quodani morbo (nvitas moritur ; ut 
cum oTrine.s ea, qinc sunt acta, improbent, querantur, do- 
Icant, varietus in re nulla ait, aportequo loquantur ot Jam 
dare gemant ; tumcn medioina nulla afferatur, nequeeniin 
roaiati aino intemocioncpoHaearbitramiir. — Ad Att. ii. 20. 

d Diphiltia trageedus in noatrum Pompeium petulanter 
invectua cat : Nostra miseriatu esmagnus, milHeacoactus 
eat dicore. Tandem virtutem istam veniet temptis cum gra- 
viUr gemes, totiua tbeatri damoro dixit, itemque caetera. 
Nam et ejuaniodi aunt ii veraua, ut in tempua ab inimicn 
Ptimpeii acripti ease videantur. Si neque leges, neque 
mores eoguni, ct caetora magno oum fromitu et damore 
dicta aunt. — Ibid. 19. 

Valeriua Maximus, who tells the same story, says, that 
Diphilus, in pronouncAng those sentences, stretched out his 
hands towards Pompey, to point him out to the company. 
But it appears from Cioero*s account of it in this letter to 
Atticus, that Pompey was then at Capua ; whither Cassar 
sent an express to him in all haste to acquaint him with 
what had passed, and to call him probably to Rome.— Val. 
Max. vl. 2. 

e Ut Ule turn hmnilis, ut demissus erat : ut ipse etiam 
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part of that fruit which he expected from their 
union : he foresaw, from the first, that the odium 
of it would fall upon Pompey ; the benefit accrue 
to himself^ : ,tilt Pompey, gradually sinking under 
the envy, and himself insensibly rising by the 
power of it, they might come at last to act upon a 
level : or, as Florus states the several views of the 
three, Csesar wanted to acquire ; Crassus to in- 
crease ; Pompey to preserve his dignity So that 
Pompey in reality was but the dupe of the other 
two : whereas if he had united himself with Cicero, 
and through hkn with the senate ; whither his own 
[ and his country's interest called him, and where, 
from the different talents of the men, there could 
have been i# contrast of glory or pSwer ; he must 
have preserved through life, what his utmost ambi- 
tion seemed to aim at, the character not only of 
the first, but of the best citizen in Rome : but by 
his alliance with Caesar, he lent his authority to 
the nursing up a rival, who gained upon him daily 
in credit, and grew too strong for him at last in 
power. The }»eople's disaffection began to open J 
his eyes, and make him sensible of his error ; which 
he frankly owned to Cicero, and seemed desirous 
of entering into measures with him to retrieve it**. 
He saw himself on the brink of a precipice, where 
to proceed was ruinous, to retreat ignominious : the 
honest were become his enemies, and the factious 
had never been his friends : but though it was easy 
to see his mistake, it was difficult to hud a remedy. 
Cicero pressed the only one which could be effec- 
tual, an immediate breach with Ctesar ; and used 
all arguments to bring him to it ; but Ctesar was 
more successful, and drew Pompey quite away 
from him*; and having got possession, entangled 
him so fasg:, that he could never disengage himself 
till it was too late. 

But to give a turn to the disposition of the peo- 
ple, or to draw their attention at least another way, 
Caesar contrived to amuse the city with the disco- 
very of a new con.sj)iracy to assassinate Pompey. 
Vettius, who in Catiline's affair had impeached 
Caesar, and smarted severely for it, was now in- 
structed how to make amends for that step, by 
swearing a plot u]K)ii the opjmsite party ; particu- 
larly upon young Curio, the briskest opposer of the 
triumvirate. For this purpose, fu^Pinsinuated him- 
self into Curio’s acquaintance, and when he was 
grown familiar, opened to him a resolution, which 

sibi, non iisscjlum qiii uflornnt, disjilioebat. O Bpcctuciiluni 
uni CrasHo jiieiiniluin, — Uuiiiicjuiiiu nemo piitabat 
propter Cludiununi negotiuin me illi uniieum essedelwre: 
tamen tantus fuit amor, ut qxhaurirj nulla posset injuria. 
—Ad Att. ii. 21. 

^C«8L.r animadvortebut sc — invidiacommunispotentim in 
ilium relegata, eon firnuituruni vires siias. — Veil, Fat. ii. 44. 

s 8ie igitur Caesare dignitatem coinparuro, Crasso augere, 
Pompoio retinere, cupientibus, omnibiisque pariter poten- 
tiflc oupidis.do invadenda republica facile convenit. — Flor, 

4. 2. 11. 

*• Sed quod facile sontins, tiedet ipsum Pompeium, vehc- 

moiiterquc pcenitet, Ac Ad Att. ii. 22. 

Prinium igitur illud tc scire volo, Hampsloeraniim, nos- 
trum amicum, vcjhcmonter sui status pcenitcrc, restitui- 
que in eum locum cupere, ox quo dccidlt, doloremque 
Buum impertiro nobis, et medicinani interdum aportequa?- 
rere ; quam ego possum invenire uullam.* -Ibid. 23. 

* Ego M, Bibulo, prsestantissimo cive, consule, nihil 
pretermfsi, quantum facere, nitique potui, quin Pom- 
peium a Csssaris conjunctione avocarem. In quo Cassar 
feiicior fuit : ipse onim Pompeium a m ea fomiliaritato 
dlqjunxit^— PhiL ii. 10. 


he pretended to have taken, of killing Pompey, in 
expectation of drawmg|8ome approbation of it from 
him : but Curio carried the story to his father, 
who gave immediate information of it to Pompey, 
and so the matter, being made public, was brought 
before the senate. This was a disappointment to 
Vettius, who had laid his measures so, that ** he 
himself should have been seized in the forum with 
a poniard, and bis slaves taken also with pon- 
iards ; and upon his examination, was to have made 
the first discovery if Curio had not prevented him. 
But being now examined before the senate, he 
denied at first his having any such discourse with 
Curio ; but presently recanted, and offered to dis- 
cover what he knew, upon promise of pardon, 
which was readily granted : he then told them, 
that there was a plot formed by many of the young 
nobility, of which Curio was the head : that Paul- 
lus was engaged in it from the first, with Brutus 
also and Lentulus, the son of the flamen, with the 
privity of his father : that Septimius, the secretary 
of Bib ulus, had brought him a dagger from Bibu- 
li\^ himself. — This was thought ridiculous, that 
Vettius should not be able to procure a dagger, 
unless the consul had given him one. — Young 
Curio was called in to answer to Vettius’s infor- 
mation, who soon confounded him, and showed 
his narrative to^ be inconsistent and im]u>ssible : 
for he had deposed, that the young nobles had 
agreed to attack Pompey in the forum on the day 
when Gabinius gave his show of gladiators, and 
that Paullus was to be the leader in the attack ; but 
it appeared, that Paullus was in Macedonia at that 
very time. — The senate therefore ordered Vettius to 
be clapped into irons, and that if any man released 
him, he should be deemed a public enemy." 

Cfesar, Isowever, unwilling to let the matter drop 
so easily, brought him out again the next day, and 
produced him to the people in the rostra ; and in 
that place, w'here Bibulus, though consul, durst 
not venture to show himself, exhiliited this wretch, 
as his puppet, to utter whatever he should think fit 
to inspire. Vettius impeached several here, whom 
he had not named before in the senate ; particularly 
Lucullus and Domitius : he did not name Cicero, 

! but said, that a certain senator of greaj eloquence, 
and consular rank, and a neighbour the consul, 
had told him, that the limes wanted another Brutus 
or Ahala. When he had done, and was going 
down, being called buck again and whispered by 
Vatinius, and then asked aloud, whether he could 
recollect nothing more, he farther declared, that 
Piso, Cicero's son-in-law, and M. Laterensis, were 
also privy to the design K But it happened in this, 
as it commonly does in all plots of the same kind, 
that the too great eagerness of the managers 
destroyed its effect : for, by the extravagance to 
which it was pushed, it coiiifuted itself ; and was 
entertained with so general a contempt by all orders, 
that Csesar was glad to get rid of it, by strangling 
or poisoning Vettius privately in prison, and givtog**" 
it out, that it was done by the conspirators*. 

The senate had still one expedient in reserve for 
mortifying Ceesar, by throwing some contemptible 

Ad Att. ii. 24 ; In Vatin. 11 ; Sucton. J. Oa^s 20. 
i Fregerisne in caroere cervices ipsi illi Vettio, nc quod 
indicium comipti judicii extaret? — In Vatin. 11 . 

Cesar—desperans tarn praicipitis consilii ovcntiim, in- 
torcepisae veneno indioom oreditur.— Sucton. J. Cses. 20 ; 
Plutarch, in LuouU. 
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province upon him at the expiration of his consul* 
ship ; as the care of the woods or the roads ; or 
what should give him at least no power to molest 
them”*. The distribution of the provinces was, 
by ancient usage and express law, their undoubted 
prerogative ; which had never been invaded or 
attempted by the people “ ; so that this piece of 
revenge, or rather self-defence, seemed to be clearly 
in their power ; but Csesar, who valued no law or 
custom which did not serve his purposes^ without 
any regard to the senate, applied himself to his 
better friends, the people ; and by his agent Vati- 
niiis procured from them, by a new and extraordi- 
nary law, the grant of Cisalpine Gaul, with the 
addition of Illyricum, for the term of five years- 
This was a cruel blow to the power of the senate, 
and a direct infringement of the old constitution ; 
as it transferred to the people a right which they 
had never exercised or pretended to before®. It 
convinced the senate, however, that all opposition 
was vain ; so that when Csssar soon after declared 
a desire to have the Transalpine Gaul added to his 
other provinces, they decreed it to him readily 
themselves ; to prevent his recurring a second time 
to the people, and establishing a precedent, so 
fatal to their authority p. 

Clodius began now to threaten Cicero with all 
the terrors of his tribunate ; to which he was elected 
without any opposition : and in proportion as the 
danger approached, Cicero's apprehensions were 
every day more and more alarmed. The absence 
of his friend Atticus, who was lately gone to Epirus, 
was an additional mortification to him : for Atticus, 
having a great familiarity with all the Clodian 
family, might have been of service, either in dis- 
suading Clodius from any attempt, or in fishing 
out of him at least what he really intended. Cicero 
pressed him therefore, in every letter, to come back 
again to Rome: If you love me, (says he,) as 
much as 1 am persuaded you do, hold yourself 
ready to run hitiier as soon as I call : though I am 
doing and will do everything in niy power to save 
you that trouble^. — My wishes and ray affairs 
require you: I shall want neither counsel, nor 
courage, nor forces, if I see you here at the time. 
I have regison to be satisfied with Varro : Pompey 
talks divinely**: — How much do I wish that you 
had staid at Rome ! as you surely would have done, 
if you had imagined how things would happen : 

^ Eandem ob causam o|>era optimatibus data cst, ut 
provinciae futuris consuUbiiH minimi ncjo^ntii, id est, sylv® 
calle^quo, decernerentur. — Sueton. J. Cacs. 19. 

« Tu provincial consnlarcs, quas C. Gracchus, qui imus 
maxime populuris fuit, nun modo non abstiilit ab simutu : 
Bed etiam ut neccsse esset, quotanuis coustitui jair sc^natum 
decreta lege sanxii. — Pro Dumo, 9. 

o Eripueras senatui provincial decemendo^ potestatem ; 
imperatoris dciigondi judicium ; au'arii dispensationem ; 
quo; nunquam sibi populus Uomanus appetivit, qui nun-- 
quam ha^o a summi consilii guberiiatiune auferre couatus 
est. — ^In Vatin. 15. 

■“V-initio quidem Oallfam Clsalpinam, adjeeb) Illyrico, 
lege Vatinia accepit : mox per seuatiim Comatum qiioque : 
veritis Patribus, ne si ipsi negassent, populus et banc daret. 
— Sueton. J. CanfL 22, 

q Tn, si mo amas tantum, quantum profecto amas, expe- 
dituB laoito ut bis; si inclamaro, ut accurras. 8ed do 
a|>eram, et dabo, no ^t necoHse. — Ad Att, ii. 20. 

r To cum ego desidoro, turn etiam res ad tempuB illud 
vooat. Plurimum consilii, animi, pravsldii denjf|ue miiii, 
si te ad tempus videro, acccBserit. Varro niiiii satisfaeit, 
PoinpeiuB loquitur divioitus.^Ibid. 21 . 


we should easily have managed Clodius, or learnt 
at least for certain what he meant to do. At pre- 
sent he flies about ; raves ; knows not what he 
would be at; threatens many; and will take his 
measures perhaps at last from chance. When he 
reflects, in what a general odium the administration 
I of our affairs now is, he seems disposed to turn his 
attacks upon the authors of it : but when he con- 
siders their power, and their armies, he falls again 
upon me ; and threatens me both with violence and 
a trial. — Many things may be transacted by our 
friend Varro, which, when urged#>also by you, 
would have the greater weight ; many things may 
be drawn from Clodius himself ; many discovered, 
which cannot b«*concealed from you ; bud it is absurd 
to run into particulars, when I want you for all 
things — the whole depends on your coming before 
he enters into his magistracy". Wherefore, if this 
flnds you asleep, awake yourself ; if standing still, 
come away ; if coming, run ; if running, fly ; it is in- 
credible, what a stress I lay on your counsel and pru- 
dence ; but above all, on your love and fidelity," &c.^ 
Cscsar’s whole aim in thi.s affair was to subdue 
Cicero's spirit, and distress him so far, as to force 
him to a dependence upon him : for which end, 
while he was privately encouraging Clodius to pur- 
sue him, he was proposing expedients to Cicero for 
his security : he offered to put him into the com- 
mission, for distributing the lands of Campania, 
with which twenty of the principal senators were 
charged : but as it was an invitation only into the 
place of one deceased, and not an original desig- 
nation, Cicero did not think it for his dignity to 
accept it ; nor cared on any account to bear a part 
in an affair so odious” ; he then offered, in the most 
obliging manner, to make him one of his lieutenants 
ill Gaul, and pressed it earnestly uj^on him ; which 
was both a sure and honourable way of avoiding 
the danger, and what he might liave made use of 
so far only c»s it served his purjiose, without embar- 
rassing himself with tf/e duty of if*: yet Cicero, 
after some hesitation, declined this al.so. lie was 
unwilling to owe the obligation of his safety to any 
man, and much more to Ca*sar ; being desirous, if 
possible, to defend himself by his own strength ; as 
he could easily have done, if the triumvirate would 
not have acted aga.nst him. But this stiffness so 
exasperated Cajsar, that he resolved immediately 
to assist Clodius, with all his power, to oppress 
him ; and in excuse for it afterwards, used to throw 
the whole blame on Cicero himself, for slighting so 
obstinately all the friendly offers which he made to 
him^. Pompey all this while, to prevent his throw- 
ing himself perhaps into Ctesar's hands, was giving 
him the strongest assurances, confirmed by oaths 

» Ad Att. ii. 22, 

^ Ctuumobrem, si dormis, cxporgiHcuro ; si Htas, ingro- 
dcre ; si ingredcrls, curre ; si curris, advola. Crodibilc non 
eat, quantum ego in consilliH et prudontia tua. ot quod mux- 
imiim e.st, quantum inamore otfiduponam. — Ad Att. ii.2.1. 

u GoBconio mortuo, sum in ejus locum invitatus. Id erat 
vocari in locum mortui. Mihil me turpiiis upud homines 
fiiiHBOfc: nequevoFO ad istam ipsoni &<i'<^tfA6<ai'quicquain 
alieuius. t^unt enim illi apud bonon invidiosi.' — Ibid. 19. . 

* A CflDsare valdeliberaliteriuvitor in Icgationom illam, 
sibi ut aim legatiis. 111a et inunitior eat, et non ixnpedit, 
quo miuiiB adsim, cum volfm. — Ibid. 19. 

CfiDBar me sibi vult etwe legatum. Ilonestior hopo dccli- 
nfitio iiericiill. f^d og<» hoc nunc repudio. Quid ergo est ? 
Pugnare nialo : nihil tanien certi.—- Ibid. 19. 

y Ac solct, cum BO ptirgat, in me conferre omnexn isto- 
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and vows, that there was no danger ; and that he 
would sooner be killed himself, than suffer him to 
be hurt ; that both Ciodius and his brother Appius 
had solemniy promised to act nothing against him, 
but to be wiiolly at his disposal ; and if they did 
not keep their word, that he would let all the world 
see, how much he preferred Cicero’s friendship to 
all his other engagements. In Cicero’s account of 
this to Atticus, Varro, (says he,) gives me full 
satisfaction. Pompey loves me, and treats me with 
great kindness. Do you believe him } you’ll say. 
Yes, I do. fie convinces me, that he is in earnest. 
— Yet since all men of affairs, in their historical 
reflections, and even poets too ^n their verses, 
admonish Tis always to be upon olr guard, nor to 
believe too easily ; I coinjdy with them in one 
thing ; to use all proper caution, as far as I am 
able ; but for the other, And it impossible for me 
not to believe him*.” 

But whatever really passed between Ciodius and 
pompey ; Cicero perceiving, that Ciodius talked in 
a different strain to everybody else, and denounced 
nothing but war and ruin to him, began to be very 
suspicious of Pompey; and prepared to defend 
liitnself by his genuine forces, the senate and the 
knights, with the honest of all ranks, who were 
ready to fly to his assistance from all parts of 
Italy This was the situation of affairs when 
Ciodius entered upon the tribunate ; where his first 
act was, to put the same affront on Bibulus, which 
had been offered before to Cicero, on layiiig^iown 
that office, by not suffering him to s[»eak to the 
people, but only to take the accustomed oath. 

Q. Metellus Ccler, an excellent citizen and 
patriot, who, from his consulship, obtained the 
goverrnn^nt of Gaul, to which Caesar now succeeded, 
died suddetdy*this summer at Rome, in the vigour 
of his health and flower of his age, not without 
suspicion of violence. His wdfe, the sister of Cio- 
dius, a lewd, intriguing woman, was commonly 
tliought to have poisonec^hiin, as well to revenge 
liis opposition to all the attempts of her brother, 
as to gain tlie greater liberty of pursuing her own 
amours. Cieero does not scruple to charge her 

rum toiiipnruni eulpuin : itu me sibi fuis.se iiiimieum, iit 
ne lumorem qiiidem a se ueeipere vtIMm — Ad Att. ix. 2. 

JSou cMrueniiit MiispieioTie oppress! CMeoronis, Ca'sar et 
l*oinpeius, ll<ie sibi coiitraxisse vidobatur i'icero, quod 
inter XX. vires dividc*ndo agru Campano esse noluishet. 
—Veil, Pat. ii. 45. 

* Poinjteiiis omnia pollicctur et Cffsiir ; qiiibus egp ita 
eredo, nt niliil do mca eompurntiono diminiuim. — Ad 
Quint. Fiat. i. 2. 

I^unpeiiis amat nos, carosqno habet. Crodis? iiiquies, 
Oredo : Prorsus inilii persuadet. Sed quin, ut video, priig- 
iiintici homines omnibus historieis prn’ctjptis, versibus 
deniquo eaverc jubent, et vetant credere ; altcrum faci<), lit 
onvoam; alterum, iit non crodiim, faeoro non possum. fUo- 
dins adliiio mihidenunciat pcriculimi : Pompeiusaftinnat 
non OBSO periiMihiin ; adjiirat, uddit etiaiii, se prius uccisuin 
iri ab oo, quuni me violatuin iri. — Ad Att, ii. 20. 

Fidem rcoepisse sibi et Clodium et Appiiim demo: banc 
si iiie non sorvarot, ita liituruiii, ut oinncs intelligcrcnt, 
nihil antiqiilus ninicitia nostra fuisso, &c. Ibid. 22. 

“ Ciodius est inimicus nobis. Pompeiusconflrmat eum 
nihil faetiiriim osso contra me. Mlhi i»oric*iilo«um est ero- 
dere : ad resistondum mo paro. Studisi. spero mo suinnia 
liabiturum omniiitn ordinum.' — ^Ibid. 21. 

Si diom Ciodius dixerit, tota Italia coneiirrot : sin au- 
tem vi agere conabitur, omnes «e et suos liberos, amicos, 
clientes, libertos, servos, peounias donique Buas pollicen- 
tur. — Ad Quint. Frat. i. 2. 


with it in his speech for Ctelius, where he gives a 
moving account of the death of her husband, whom 
he visited in his last moments ; when in broken, 
faltering accents he foretold the storm which was 
ready to break both upon Cicero and the republic; 
and, in the midst of his agonies, signified it to be 
his only concern in dying, that his friend and his 
country should be deprived of his help at so critical 
a conjuncture'*. 

By Metellus’s death a place became vacant in 
the college of augurs : and though Cicero was so 
shy of accepting any favour from the triumvirate, 
yet he seems inclined to have accepted this, if it 
had been offered to him, as he intimates in a letter 
to Atticus. Tell me, says he, every tittle of news 
that is stirring; and since Nepos is leaving Rome, 
who is to have his brother’s augurate : it is the 
only thing with which they could tempt me. Ob- 
serve my weakness ! But what have I to do with 
such things, to which I long to bid adieu, and turn 
myself entirely to philosophy ? I am now in 
earnest to do it ; and wish that I had been so from 
^he beginning^'. But his inclination to the augu- 
rate, at this time, was nothing else, we see, but H 
sudden start of an iin weighed thought ; no sooner 
thrown out, than retracted ; and dropped only to 
Atticus, to whom he used to open all his thoughts 
with the sam^ freedom with which they offered 
themselves to hi.s own mind** ; for it is certain, that 
he might have had this very augurate, if he had 
thought it worth asking for ; nay, in a letter to 
Cato, who could not be ignorant of the fact, he 
says, that he had actually slighted it ; which seems 
indeed to have been the case*^: for though he was 
Cum UU.‘ tertio die post qiiam in curia, qimm in ros- 
trls, quani in n?publica floniissc>t, inteperrirna a*tate, 
optimo bobitu, miiximis viribus, eriperetur bonis omni- 
bus atque universin eivitaii. — ('uni me intuens flontom 
signilicabatinterruptiH atque morientibus vocibiis. quanta 
impcudorct procclla. urbi, quanta tempestus eivitati- — ut 
non He emori, quani Kpoliari suo prft>sidio cum patriam, 
turn ctiam mo doleret. — Kx bae igitur donio progressu ilia 
miilier do venoni celeritate diuere audobit — l*ru Cadio, 24. 

«• Ft nuinqind iiovi omiiino : ct <|uoniaTii Nepos proficis- 
citur. cuinani aui^curatuH deferatur, quo quidem uno ego 
ab istiH cai>i possum. Vide Icvitatem nieam f Sed quid 
ego bax;, (piie cupio dc'poncro, ct toto an^pj^ ntqiio omni 
cura <pi\otTo<p€7v ? Bic, inquain, in anfmo est ; vcllom ab 
initio. — Ad Att. ii. 5. 

An ingenious I'reneh writer, and an Cnglisli one also 
not less iiigeniouH, have taken oocasion from this passage 
to form a heavy charge against C'iccroboth in his civil and 
moral cliunnder. The Frenchman descants with great 
gravity on ihe/oihlc o/hvmun nature^and the aHonUhing 
weakfusK of our Orator^ in suffering a thought to drop from 
him, which must for ever ruin his credit with posterity, 
and destroy that high opinion of his virtue, which he labours 
everywhere to inculcate. Hut a proper attention to the 
general tenor of his conduct would easily have convinced 
him of the absurdity of so severe lui interpretation ; and 
the facts produced in this history abundantly show, that 
the passage itself cannot admit any other sense than what 
I have given to it, as it is rendered al«K> by Mr. Mongault^ 
the judicious translator of the Epistles to Atticus'f‘’’9tz^ 
that the augurate was (he only bait that could tempi him ; 
not to go into the measures of the triumvirate, for that was 
never in his thoughts, but to accept anything from them, 
or suffer himself to be obliged to them. — See Hist, do 
I'Exil de Ciodron, p. 42 ; Considerations on the Life of 
Cicero, p. 27. 

<* Ego tecum, tanquam mcenm loqiior. — Ad Att. viif. 14. 

® Bacerdotium denique, cum, quemadmoduin teexlsti- 
nmre arbJtror, non difficillime consoqiii possem, non 
appetivi — ^Idem post injuriam acceptani— studui quam 
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within twenty miles of Rome, yet he never stirred 
from his retreat to solicit o|j offer himself for it, 
which he mast necessarily Have done, if*he had 
any real d#ire to obtain it. 

Cicero’s fortunes seemed now to be in a tottering 
condition : his enemies were gaining ground upon 
him, and any addition of help from the new magis- 
trates might turn the scale to his ruin. Catulus used 
to tell him, that he had no cause to fear anything ; 
for that one good consul was sufficient to protect 
him ; and Rome had never known two bad ones in 
office together, except in Cinna’s tyranny ^ But 
that day was now come ; and Rome saw in this 
year, what it hud never seen before in peaceful 
times since its foundation, two profligate men 
advanced to that high dignity. 

These were L. Calpurnius Piso and A. Gabinius ; 
the one, the father-in-law of Caesar, the other, the 
creature of Pompey. Before their 
^ entrance into office, Cicero had con- 

ceived great hopes of them, and not 
L. oALFim- without reason; for, by the marriage 
Nius PISO, daughter, he was allied to Pi.so^ 

i •. GABINIUS. who continued to give him all the 
marks of his confidence, and bad 
employed him, in his late election, to preside over 
the votes of the leading century ; and when he 
entered into his office, on the firtt of January, 
asked his opinion the third in the senate, or the 
next after Pompey and Crassus^^ : and he might 
flatter himself also, probahly, that on account of 
the influence which they were under, they would 
not be very forward to declare themselves against 
him**. But he presently found himself deceived: 
for Clodius had already secured them to his mea- 
sures, by a private contract, to procure for them, 

I by a grant of the people, two of the beat govern - 
f inents of the empire ; for Piso, Macedonia, with 
Greece and Thessaly ; for Gabinius, Cilicia : and 
when this last was not thought good enough, and 
Gabinius seemed to be displeased with his bargain, 
it was exchanged soon after for Syria, with a power | 
of making war upon the Parthians*. For this j)rice ! 
they agreed to serve him in all his designs, and i 
i particularly in the oppression of Ciiiero ; who, on 

omatissima sc^tbs populique Kdiimni de me judicia inter- 
eederc. Itaquo ct augur ixistoa fieri volui, quod antca 
neglexentm. — Ep. Fam. xv. 4. 

^ Aiidieram ex sapieiitissimo homine, Q. Catiilc, non 
S6epe uniim consulem iniprobum, duos vero nunquaiii |Mi»t 
Romam conditam, exeepto illo Cinnano tempore, fuisse. 
j Q,uare meamcausam semper fore firmissimam dicere solo- 
bat,dum vel unus in rcpublica consul esset. — Fost lied, in 
Sen. 4. 

g Consules se optirae ostendunt. — Ad Quint. Frat. i. 2. 

Tu niisericors me affinern tuum, quern tuis comitiis prae- 
rogativec primum custodem prasfeceras ; qucni kaleiidis 
Januariistertio UK^o^^ententium rogaras, constrietum intmi- 
cis reipublieec tradidisti. — Post Red. in Sen. 7 ; In IMs. 6, d. 
b The author of the Exile o/Cicerot to aggravate the per- 
^ fidjr of Gabinius, tells us, that Cicero had defended him in 
" rms^ital cause, and produces a fragment of the (»riition : 
but he mistakes the tirno of the fact ; for that defence was 
not made till several years after tliis consulship ; as we 
shall see hereafter in its proper place.— Hist, do TExil de 
Cioiiron, p. 110. 

I Fetdus fecerunt cum tribune plebis palaiii, ut ah eo 
provincias acciperentf qiias vellent — id auteui fmdusmeo 
sanguine ictum sanciri posse dicebant.— Pro Sext. 10. 

Oui quidem cum Ciliciarri dedisses, mutasti pactioiiem 
et Oabinio, pretio amplihcato, Hyriam nominutiin dedisti. 
— Pro Homo, 9. 


that account, often calls them, not consuls, but 
brokers of provinces, and sellers of their country**. 

They were, both of them, equally corrupt in their 
morals, yet very different in their teq^pers. Piso 
had been accused the year before, by P. Clodius, of 
plundering and oppressing the allies: when by 
throwing himself at the feet of his judges in the 
most abject manner, and in the midst of a violent 
rain, he is said to have moved the compassion of 
the bench, who thought it punishment enough for 
a man of h^s birth, to be reduced to the necessity 
of prostrating himself so miserably ,dand rising so 
deformed and besmeared with dirt*. But in truth, 
it was Cffisar’s authority that saved him, and recon- 
ciled him at tbe same time to CJodiiai. In his 
outward carriage he affected the mien and garb of 
a philosopher, and his aspect greatly contributed 
to give him the credit of that character : he was 
severe in his looks, squalid in his dress, slow in 
hu speech, morose in his manners, the very picture 
or antiquity, and a pattern of the ancient republic^ 
ambitious to be thought a patriot, and a reviver or 
the old discipline. But this garb of rigid virtue 
covered a most lewd and vicious mind : he was ’ 
surrounded always with Greeks, to imprint a notion j 
of his learning : but while others entertained them ji 
for the improvement of tlieir knowledge, he, for i' 
the gratification of his lusts, as his cooks, his || 
pimps, or his drunken companions. In short, he 
was a dirty, sottish, stupid Epicurean ; wallowing 
in alkthe low and filthy pleasures of life ; till a false 
opinion of his wisdom, tlie splendour of his great 
family, and the smoky images of ancestors, whom 
he resembled in nothing but his complexion, re- 
commended him to the consulship ; which exposed 
the genuine temper and talents of the 

liis colleague Gabinius was no li^pocrite, but a 
professed rake from the beginning ; gay, foppish, 
luxurious ; always curled and perlumed, and living 
in a perpetual debauch of gaming, wine, and women ; 
void of every principle af virtue, honour, and pro- 
bity ; and so de^qierate in his fortunes, through the 
extravagance of his pleasures, that he had no other 
resource, or liopes of subsistence, but from the 


^ Non cjonsiiles, sod inorcatores provinciaruiii, ac veiidi- 
toroHVCstrir — I'ost Hod. in Son. 4. 

* L. Piso, a J*. ('l»>dio ucc’usatus, quod jiriives ct intr^lera- 
bilos injunas sociis intulissi^t, baud clubia? riiina' inetiiin 
fortuito niixilio vitavit — quia Jam satis graves ciini pooiias 
Kooiis dodUsc urbitrati sunt hue dcdiictiim necessitatis, ut 
abjicere sc* tarn sui)pliciter, aut attollcru tain deformiter 
cogorctur.— Val. Max. viii. 1. 

*“ Quam toter incodobat y quam tmculentus ? quam ter- 
ribilis aspoctu ? Aliqiiom to ox barbatis illis, exompltiiu 
veteris imperii, iniugincm antiquitatis,coliiiiicn rcipublicae, 
diceres intucri. Vestitus as[jere, nostra hac purpura plo- 
boia, et peno fiisea. Capillo ita horrido, ut — tunta erat 
gravitasin oculo, tnnta contraotio frontis, ut illo siiper- 
cilio rcspublica, tanquam Atlante cccUtni, niti viderctur. 
[Pro Hext. ».] Quia trlstein semper, quia tacitumum, quia 
Hubborridum atque incultum videbant, ot quod erat eo no- 
mine. utingenonita familia; frugalitos videretur ; favebant 
— eteiiitn animus ejus vultii, flagitia parietibus tegebantur 
laudabut homo doctus philosophos nesoio qiios. — [Ibid. 
9.] Jucebat in suoGriecorum feetore etvjnu — Grsecl stlputi, 
quini in leotulis, saepo plures.— In Pis. 10, 27. 

His utitur quasi preefectis libidinum siiarum : hi volup- 
tates omnes vestigant atque odorantur : bi sunt coiiditores 
instriictoresque convivii, &c. — Post Red. in Sen. 0. 

Obrepisti ad honores errore lioniinum, conimendatlone 
fumosarum imaginum, quainim simile nihil habes prieter 
c*olorem.— In Pis. 1. 
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plunder of the republic* In his tribunate, to pay 
his court to Pompey, he exposed to the mob the 
plan of Lucullus’s house, to show what an expen- 
sive fabric on% of the greatest subjects of Rome 
was building, as he would intimate, out of the spoils 
of the treasury : yet this vain man, oppressed with 
debts, and scarce able to show his head, found 
means, from the perquisites of his consulship, to 
build a much more magnificent palace than Lucullus 
himself had done”. No wonder then that two such 
consuls, ready to sacrifice the empire itself to their 
lusts and pleasures, should barter away the safety 
and fortunes of a private senator, whose virtue was 
a standing reproof to them, and v^ose very pre- 
sence gave ibme check to the freevndulgence of 
their vices. 

Clodius having gained the consuls, made his 
next attempt upon the people, by obliging them 
with several new laws, contrived chiefly for their 
advantage, which he now promulgated. First, tha|| 
corn should be distributed gratis to the citizens* 
Secondly, that no magistrates should take the 
auspices, or observe the heavens, when the people 
were actually assembled on public business. 
Thirdly, that the old companies or fraternities of 
the city, which the senate had abolished, should 
be revived, and new ones instituted. Fourthly, to 
please those also of higher rank, that the (tensors 
should not expel from the senate, or inflict any 
mark of infamy on any man, who was not first 
openly accused and convicted of some crimevby 
their joint sentence”. These laws, though generally 
agreeable, were highly unseasonable ; tending to 
relax the public discipline, at a time when it wanted 
most to be reinforced : Cicero took them all to be 
levelled atjiiimself, and contrived to pave the way 
to his ruin ; so that he provided his friend L. Nin- 
nius, one of the tribunes, to put his negative upon 
them, especially on the law of fraternities, which, 
under colour of incorporating those societies, gave 
Clodius an opportunity of gfithcring an army, and 
enlisting into his service all the scum and dregs of 
the cityt*. Dion Cassius says, that Clodius, fearing 
lest this opposition should retard the effect of his 
other projects, persuaded Cicero, in an amicable 
(conference, to withdraw his trib^ine, and give no 
interruption to his laws, upon a prtfmise and con- 
dition that he would not make any attemjit against 
him**: but we find from Cicero’s account, that it 
was the advice of his friends, which induced him 
to he quiet against his own judgment ; because the 
laws themselves were popular, and did not per- 
sonally affect him : thougji he blamed himself soon 
afterwards for his indolence, and expostulated with 
Atticus for advising him to it ; when he felt to his 
cost the advantage which Clodius had gained by it'. 

Alter ungiientisaHluens, caluinistrataccma, despicieus 
oonscioH stupronim — neminoiii — lioiiiineA eiucrsum 
Bubito ex diuturnistencbrislustroriini ac istuproruni< — vino, 
ganeis, lenocitiiiH, udulteriisque confccturn — Pro Sext. 9. 

(7ur illo gurgeH, heluatuH tocuni simul reipublica* sangui- 
nom, ad eu*lmn tamen extruxit villain iiiTusculano visce- 
ribus flsrarii. — Pro Doino, 47, 

0 Vld. Orat. in Pibon. 4. ot notas Asconil — Dio, 1. xxxviii. 

p. C7. 

P Collegia, non ea solum, quae senatus Hustulorat, restl- 
tuta, sed innumerabilia quondam nova ex oinni fa'ce urbis 
ae servitio conoitato.— In Pisou. 4. 

1 Dio, 1. xxxviii. p. 67. 

JSunquom esses passus mihi persuader!, utile nobis esse i 
legem de cjollegiia perferri — Ad Att. ill. 16. 


For the true design of all these laws was, to 
introduce only with be|ter grace the grand plot of 
the play, the banishment of Cicero, which was now 
directly attempted by a special law, impoi||^g, that 
whoever had taken the life of a citizen uucondemned 
and without a trial, should be prohibited from fire 
and water*. Though Cicero was not named, yet 
he was marked out by the law ; his crime was, the 
putting Catiline’s accomplices to death ; which, 
though not done by his single authority, but by a 
general vote of the senate, and after a solemn hear- 
ing and debate, was alleged to be illegal, and con- 
trary to the liberties of the |>eople. Cicero finding 
himself thus reduced to the condition of a criminal, 
changed his habit upon it, as it was usual in the 
case of a public impeachment, and appeared about 
the streets in a sordid or mourning gown, to excite 
the compassion of his citizens ; whilst Clodius, at 
the head of his mob, contrived to meet and insult 
him at every turn ; reproaching him for his cow- 
ardice and dejection, and throwing dirt and stones 
j^at him*. But Cicero soon gathered friends enough 
about him to secure him from such insults : ** the 
i wh*ole body of the knights and the young nobility, 
to the number of twenty thousand”, with young 
j Crassus at their head, who all changed their habit, 
and perpetually attended him about the city, to 
implore the protct;ti()n and assistance of the people.” 

The city was now in great agitation, and every 
part of it engaged on one side or the other. The 
senate met in the temple of Concord, while Cicero’s 
friends assembled in the capitol ; whence all the 
knights and the young nobles went in their habit 
of mourning to throw themselves at the feet of the 
consuls, and beg their interposition in Cicero’s 
favour. Fist) kept his house that day on purpose 
to avoid' tl^m ; but Gabiuius received them with 
intolerable rudeness, though their petition was 
seconded by the intreaties and tears of the whole 
senate ; he treated Cicero’s character and consul- 
ship with the utmost derision, and repulsed the 
whole company with threats and insults for their 
fruitless pains to support a .sinking cause. This 
raised great indignation in the assembly, — where 
the tribune Ninuius, instead of being discouraged 
by the violence of the consul, made a i ^li on. that 
the senate also should change their RaSit with the 
rest of the city ; which was agreed to instantly 
by a unanimous vote. Gabinius, enraged at this, 
flew out of the senate into the forum, where he 
declared to the people from the rostra, “that men 
were mistaken to imagine that the senate had any 
power in the republic ; that the knights should pay 
dear for that day’s work, when, in Cicero’s con- 
sulship, they kept guard in the capitol with their 
drawn swords : an(l that the hour was now come 
when those, who lived at that time in fear, should 
revenge themselves on their enemies : and to con- 
iirm the truth of what he said, he banished L. 
Lamia, a Roman knight, two hundred miles from 
the city, for his distinguished zeal and activity w- 
Cicero’s service* an act of power which no 

* Qui oivem Romanum indemnatuiu x>ei*imis8et, ci aqua 
et igiii interdicoretur.— Veil. Tat. ii. 45. 

* Plutarch, in Cicero. 

u Pro me pnesentc senatus, hominumque viginti millia 
vestem mutaverunt.— Post Red. ad Quir. 3. 

* Ulo sutito cum inoredibilis in Capitolium multitudo 
ex tota urbe, cunctaque Italia convenisset, vestem nuitan- 
dam omnes, ineque etiam omni ratione, privato oonsilio. 
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consul before him had ever presumed to exert on 
any citizen ; which was followed presently by an 
edict from both the consuls, forbidding the senate 
to put^pnr late vote in execution, and enjoining 
them to resume their ordinary dress r. And where 
is there," says Cicero, “in all history, a more illus- 
trious testimony to the honour of any man than 
that all the honest by private inclination^ and the 
senate by a public decree, should change their 
habit for the sake of a single citizen* ?" 

But the resolution of changing his gown was too 
hasty and inconsiderate, and helped to precipitate 
his ruin. He was not named in the law, nor per- 
sonally affected by it : the terms of it were general 
and seemingly just, reaching only to those who had 
taken the life of a citizen illegally. Whether this 
was his case or not, was not yet the point in issue, 
but to be the subject of another trial ; so that by 
making himself a criminal before his time, he 
shortened the trouble of his enemies, discouraged , 
his friends, and made his case more desperate than 
he needed to have done ; whereas, if he had taken, 
the part of commending or slighting the law, as 
being wholly unconcerned in it, and when he came 
to be actually attacked by a second law, and 
brought to a trial upon it, had stood resolutely 
upon his defence, he might have baffled the malice 
of his prosecutors. He was sen^ble of his error 
when it was too late ; and oft reproaches Atticus, 
that being a stander-by, and less heated in the 
game than himself, he would suffer him to make 
such blunders®. 

As the other consul, Piso, had not yet explicjitly 
declared himself, so Cicero, accompanied hy his 
son-in-law, who was his near kinsman, took oc.ca- 
sion to make him a visit, in hopes to move him to 
espouse his cause, and support the euthority of 
the senate. They went to him about eleven in the 
rooming, and found him, as Cicero afterwards told 
the senate, “ coming out from a little dirty hovel, 
fresh from the last night’s debauch, with his slip- 

quoniuin publieis ducibus rcRpul)licaL*an>rt t, defoiulendiuu 
piitarunt. Krat eodem torn pore KenutiiB in wde ( ’oncordia*, 

— cum flens universiis ordocinciiniatum oimKiilem orabat, 
tiam alter ille borridtis et Heverus dnm i hc conhulto tenebat. 

' Uua tumQioerbia coL*nuin illiid ac labes ampliHHiini onliniM 
! prt*<‘es ef claris&lnioriirn civium lacrynias repudiavit ? Ale 
jpKuiri ut cantemsit bclhio patria*? — VcHtris procibuR a 
latrone isto repiidiatis, vir incredibili fide — L. Niniiius ad 
Beiiatiiin de republica retulit. Henatiisque freqiiciiH vestem 
pro mea tialute uiutandam cenbuit. — Kxanimatus evolat o 
senatii — advocatconeionoin — errare homines, si etium turn 
Bcnatnm aliquid in repiibli(?a posse arbitrarentur, — V enisNe 
tempos iis, qui in tnnorc fuissent, ulclseoiidi se. — L. La- 
niiam — ^in coneioiic reloKavit, edixitque ut ab nrbe abesset 
niilliapassiiumducentu — [FroSext. 11, 12, l.'i; it. Post Red. 
in Sen. 5 ] Quod ante id tetnpus civi Romano contigit no- 
mini. — ^I3p. Fam. xi. 16. 

7 Oum Bubito odiciint duo consules, ut ad stium vestitum 
senatores redirent.- — Ep. Fam. xi. 14. 
j * Quid enim quisquam potest ex onini memoria suracro 
n iuBtriuB, quam pro uno eivo et bonos omnes private con- 
f" "febsu, et imlversiim senatum publico consilio mutasHe 
! veetom ?— Ibid. 12. 

I s Kam prior lex noH nihil IsBdcbat : quam si, ut est pro- 
' inutgata, laudare voluissemus, aut, ut erat negligcndu, 
negligere, nocero omnfno nobis non potuisBet. Ilie nifhi * 
priinum metun consilium defuit ; Bed etium obfuit. Ca*ci, 
csci, inquam, fuimu«^ in vestitu mutando, in poptilo 
rogando. Quod, nisi nominatim mecum agi ca;ptiim esset, 
pemioioBum fuit. — Me, meos niels tradidi iiiimiciH, In- 
spectante et taecnte te; qiii, af non plus ingc^ufo valebas 
quam ego, certo timebos minus. — Ad Att. iii. Ifl. 


pers on, his head muffled^ and his breath so strong 
of wine, that they could hardly bear the scent of 
it ; he excused his dress, and smell of wine, on the 
account of his ill health, for which he was obliged, 
he said, to take some vinous medicines ; hut he 
kept them standing all the while in that filthy place, 
till they had finished their business." As soon as 
Cicero entered into the affair, he frankly told them 
that “ Gabinius was so miserably poor as not to be 
able to show his head, and must be utterly ruined 
if he could not procure some rich province ; that 
he had hopes of one from Clodiuff, but despaired 
of anything from the senate ; that for his own part 
it was his bu»ness to humour him on this occasion, 
as Cicero haia humoured his colleagiKi in his con- 
sulship ; and that there was no reason to imjjlore 
the help of the cronsuls, since it was every man’s 
duty to look to himself*^;" which was all that 
they could get from him. 

k Clodius, all the while, was not idle, but pushed 
his law with great vigour ; and calling the 
people into the Flaminian circus, summoned thither 
also the young nobles and the knights who were 
so busy in Cicero’s cause, to give an account of 
their conduct to that assembly : but as soon as 
they appeared, he ordered his slaves and mer- 
cenaries to fall upon them with drawn swords and 
volleys of stones in so rude a manner, that Horten- 
sius was almost killed, and Vibieiius, another 
senator, so desperately hurt, that he died soon after 
of his wounds* . Here he produced the two con- 
suls, to deliver their sentiments to the people on 
the merit of Cicero’s consulship ; when Gabinius 
declared, witii great gravity, that he utterly con- 
demned the putting citizens to death without a 
trial. Piso only said, that he had nlwj^ys been on 
the merciful side, and had a great aversion to 
cruelty The reason of holding this assembly in 
the Flaminian circus, without the gates of Rome, 
avas to give Cuisar an opportunity of assisting at 
it, who, being r.ow im'ested with a military com- 
mand, could not appear within the walls. Cjcsar, 
therefore, being called upon, after the (tonsuls, to 
deliver his mind on the same cpicstion, declared, 
that “ the proceedings against Lcntulus and the 
rest were irregular and illegal ; but that he could 
not approve thfe Tiesign of punishing anybody for 
them ; that all the world knew his sense of the 
matter, and that he hud given his vote against 
taking away their lives, yet he did not think it 
right to propound a law at this time about things 
that were so long past*b” This answer was artful, 

*> Egerc — (jabinium; Bine provineia staru non po.sso: 
Bpcni habere a tribiino plebis — a beiiatu quidem dcBperasBu : 
liujiiB te cupiditati obsequi. Blent ego feeisBein in collega 
iiieo: nihil CH«e quod pra\sidium oonHulimi implorarem ; 
Bibi queiriqiie consulere oportere, Ate. — In Fison. 6. 

Qui a^esse nobilisBintOB adolescentes, honestlBsimos 
cquitesRonianoHdeprecatoroH nicer saliitiHjuHHerit ; eosque 
operariim suorum gludiis et lapidibuB objecerit, — l*ro 
Sext. 12. 

Vidi bnne ipBum IlortcTiBium, lumen ot ornamontum 
reipiiblicffi pR^ne Interfici servoriimumnu— quain turbaC. 
YibienuB, neniiUir, vir optiinuK, enni hoc cuni esset una, 
ita etit mulotatuB, ut vltain amiBcrit. — Fro Mil. 14. 

Fressa voce et tern ii Ion ta, quod in civoB indemnatos 
cBset animadverstini, id Bibi dixit gravis auctor velicmen- 
tissime displiccre — Font Red. in Sen. 6. 

Cum essoB interrogatus quid HeiitiroM de eonBiilatu nieo, 
reHpondeH, orudolitatem tibi non placore. [In Fib. 6.] Te 
Bcniper tniBcrioordoin fuiHse.-^PoBt Red. in Sen. 7. 
e Rio, 1. xxxvlii. p. 69. 
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and agreeable to the part which he was then acting ; 
for while it confirmed the foundation of Ciodius’s 
law, it carried a show of moderation towards 
Cicero, or, a^an ingenious writer expresses it, left 
appearances only to the one, but did real service 
to the other ^ 

In tins same assembly, Clodius got a new law 
likewise enacted, that made a great alteration in 
the constitution of the republic, viz. the repeal of 
the .dillian and Fiisian laws, by which the people 
were left at liberty to transact all public business, 
even on the days called fasti, without being liable 
to be obstructed by the magistrates on any pretence 
whatsoever tf. The two laws, now repealed, had 
been in for^b about a hundred yeara^ ; and made 
it unlawful to act anything with the people, while 
the augurs or consuls were observing the licavens 
and taking the auspices. This wise constitution 
was the main suf>))ort of the aristocratical interest, 
and a perpetuaj curb ,to the petulance of factioiuL 
tribunes, whose chief opportunity of doing mischiCT 
lay in their power of obtruding dangerous laws j 
upon the city, by their credit with the populace. 
Cicero therefore frequently ^laments the loss of 
these two laws, as fatal to the republic ; he calls 
them “ the most sacred and salutary laws of the 
state, the fences of their civil peace and quiet, the 
very walls and bulwarks of the rejjublic, which had 
held out against the herceness of the Gracchi, the 
audaciousness of Saturninus, the mobs of Drusus, 
the bloodshed of Cinna, the arms of Sylla‘ t# be 
abolished at last by the violence of this worthless 
tribune. 

Pompey, who had hitherto been giving Cicero 
the strongest assurances of his friendship, and been 
frequent juid open in hi.s visits to him, began now, 
as the ]»lot ripoiied towards a crisis, to grow cool 
and reserved ; while the Clodian faction, fearing 
lest he might be induced at last to protect him, 
were employing all their arts to infuse jealousies | 
and suspicions into him oik a design against him ; 
from C’icero. They posted some of their contidants ! 
at Cicero’s house, to watch his coming thither, 
and to admonish him, by whispers and billets put . 
into his hands, to be cautious of venturing himself 
there, and to take better care of his life ; which ! 
was inculcated to him likewise slf Wrongly at home \ 
by perpetual letters and messages from pretended t 
friends, that he thought fit to withdraw himself | 

f Exit do (Mceron, p. l.'tl. j 

fir 1 isdom consul ibus sedentibus atquo inspcctantibus Into ; 
lex Cht, no luispic'ia vsilcrent, no qiiis obnuneinret, ne quis ; 
legi intercoderot : nt omnibus 'fnstift diobiis logotti forre * 
litiorct : lex yElia, lex Vnsia nc valerct, Qiiu una ropt- 

tiono quis non inteliigat, universam reTTii)ubiioaiTi esse • 
dolctam? [I'ro Sext. 15.] BustiiHt duas lojfes, et | 

]*^usiaxn, muxiiiio reipublicfo salutares. — Delinrusp. Jtesp. 

27 , 

The dieg fasti wore tho days on which the courts of law 
were open, and tliepraptors sat to hotireauKOs, which wore i 
inark( d for tluit purpose in the calendars : but bcfiiro this | 
Clodian law it was not allowed to transact any business i 
upon them with tho |H^ople. | 

h Centum prope annos legem ib^liain et Vusiam tenue- j 
ramus. — ^lu IMson. 5. ! 

i Doindu sanotissimas logos, ^liam ot Eusiani, quas In j 
fSraochoriun foruoituto, et in uuduoiu Saturuiui ; ct in col- i 
Iitvlono Drufii, et in oruoro Cinnano, otiam inter Byllana ' 
artna vixerunt, solus oonculcaris tw proiiildlo putaris. [In , 
Vatin. 1).] rropiutuaouiu muriquo tranqiiillitatis et otit > 
—In PiBon. 4 . 1 


from the city, to hts house on the Alban hill^.” 
It cannot be imaginei^that he could entertain any 
real apprehension of Cicero ; both Cicero’s cha- 
racter and his own make that incredible ilbut if be 
had conceived any, it was not, as Cicero says, 
against him, but against the common enemies of 
them both, lest they might possibly attempt some- 
what in Cicero’s name, and, by the opportunity of 
I charging it upon Cicero, hope to get rid of them 
both at the same time. But the most probable 
conjecture is, that being obliged, by his engage- 
ments writh Cassar, to desert Cicero, and suffer him 
to be driven out of the city, he was willing to 
humour these insinuations, as giving the most 
plausible pretext of excusing his perfidy. 

But Cicero had still with him not only all the 
best, but much the greatest part of the city, de- 
termined to run all hazards, and expose their lives 
for his safety^ ; and was more than a match for all 
the strength of Clodius and the consuls, if the 
triumvirate only would stand neuter. Before things 
came therefore to extremity, he thought it advis- 
able to press Pompey in such a manner, as to 
know for certain what he had to expect from him: 
some of his chief friends undertook this task ; 
Lucullus, Torquatus, Lentulus, &c., who, with a 
numerous attendance of citizens, went to find him 
at his Alban vilfk, and to intercede with him not 
to desert the fortunes of his old friend. ' He re- 
ceived them civilly, though coldly ; referring them 
wholly to the consuls, and declaring, ** that he, 
being only a private man, could not pretend to 
bike the field against an armed tribune, without a 
public authority ; but if the consuls, by a decree 
of the senate, would enter into the affair, he would 
presently arm himself in their defence"'.” With 
this answe%they addressed themselves again to the 
consuls ; but with no better success than before. 
Gabinius treated them rudely; but Piso calmly 
told them, that he was not so stout a consul as 
Torquatus and Cicero had been ; that there was no 
need of arms, or fighting; that Cicero might save 
the republic a seiiond time, if he pleased, by with- 
drawing himself, for if he staid it would cost an 
infinite quantity of civil blood ; and in short, that 
neither he, nor his colleague, nor his^^n in-law 
Cw.sar, would relinquish the party of the tribune". 

k Cum iidem ilium, utmc motuerct, mecavoret, iiionu- 
criint; iidmn nic, mihi ilium uni esse inimiciHsinium, 
dicerent. — Pru I>omo, 11. 

Uuem— tlomi mca* certi lioinines ad cam rom compositi 
monuerunt, ut cssut cautior : ejiisque vita; a me insidian 
apud me dumi posittiH esBe dixerunt : atquc hanc ei t»uspi- 
cioricm alii litcris mittendis, alii ntinciis, alii corant ipai 
excitaveruiit, ut illu. cum a me certe nihil timeret, ab 
illis, ne quid nico nouiino molirentur, eavendum putaret. 
—Pro tivxt. 1«. 

I Ki ego in cauaa tarn bona, tanto atuditt senatus, con- 
Bcnsii bim incredibili bonoruin oniDiurii, tain purato, tota 
deniquo Italia ad oninem contention cm expedita. — ^Ibid. 16. 

Nonne ad te L. Lentulus, L. Torquatu.s. M. LueulluB 
venit ? tiul omnes ad cum, nmltique mortalos oratumr wf * 
Albamnn obHccratumquo venorant, nomcas fortunas dcse- 
roret, cum rei]»ublioa! fortunis oonjunctuH. — Be contra ar- 
matuni tribiinum plebis sine consilit) piiblicc» decertaro 
nolle: coiisiilibiiB ex BenatusconBultorempublicam defen- 
dentibus, bc arma Biimpturum.— In Pison. 31. 

« Quid, infelix, respondoris ?— Te non ense tnm fortem, 
quam ipse Torquatus in consulutu fuibset, aut ego r nihil 
opus ease amMs, nihil ctuitcntione : me posse iterum rem- 
piiblicam aervare, »i cessissein ; inilnitam cawlem fore, si 
rostitissem. Dcinde ad extremum, ncque se, iiequcgene- 
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iillertiiiA repulse, Cicero resolved to make his 
lest dffort on Poiiip^> by tlyrowing himself in per- 
iba id; his feet. Butarch tdls us, that Pompey 
Slip]^ed out at a back door, and would not see him : 
but it is certain, from Cicero's account, that he was 
admitted to an audience ; and when he began to 
press and even supplicate him, in a manner the 
most affecting, that Pompey flatly refused to help 
him ; alleging in excuse of himself, the necessity 
which he was under of acting nothing against the 
will of Caesar®." This experiment convinced 
Cicero that he had a much greater power to con- 
tend with than what had yet appeared in sight : he 
called therefore a council of his friends, with intent 
to take his final resolution, agreeably to their 
advice. The question was, whether it was best to 
stay and defend himself by force, or to save the 
effusion of blood by retreating till the storm should 
blow over. Luoullus advised the first ; but Cato, 
and above all Hortensius, warmly urged the last ; 
which concurring also with Atticua’s advice, as 
well as the fears and entreaties of all his own 
family, made him resolve to quit the field to his 
enemies, and submit to a voluntary exile p. 

A little before his retreat, he took a small statue 
of Minerva, w’hich had long been reverenced in his 
family as a kind of tutelar deity, and carrying it to 
the Capitol, placed it in the teihple of Jupiter, 
under the title of Minerva, the guardian of the 
city*!. His view might possibly be to signify, that 
after he had done all which human prudence could 
contrive for the defence of the republic, he was 
now forced to give it up to the protection of the 
gods, since nothing less than the interposition of 
some deity could preserve it from ruin ; or rather, 
as he himself seems to intimate, in the uncertain 
issue of his flight, and the plunder o^ his goods 
which was likely to ensue, he had a mind to pre- 
serve this sacred image, in the most conspicuous 
part of the city, as a monument of his services, 
which would naturally excite an affectionate re- 
membrance of him in the people, by letting them 
see that his heart was still there, where he had 
deposited his gods. After this act he withdrew 
himself in the night, escorted by a numerous guard 
of friendcujyl^i after a day's journey or two, left 
him, with great expressions of tenderness, to 
pursue his way towards Sicily ; which he proposed ! 
for the place of his residence, and where, for his i 
eminent services to the island, he assured himself i 
of a kind reception and safe retreat. 


SECTION V. 

The wretched alternative to which Cicero was 
reduced, of losing either his country or his life, is 
sufficient to confute all the cavils of those who, 

— — 

rum, neque collcgam suum tribuno plebts dcfuturuiii.— 
In Plson. 31. 

o Ib. qui nos sibi quondam ad podes strntos no subleva- 
bat quidem, quI se nihil contra liujua voluiitatcm focore 
posse aiebat. — Ad Att. x. 4. 

P Laoryma? meorum me ad mortem ire prohibuorunt.— 
Ibid. 4 ; Autarch, in Cicerp. 

S Nos, qui iUam custodem urbis. omnibus creptis nostris 
rebuB ac perditis, violari ab impilsposHi non Biimiis, eamquo 
ex nostra domo in ipslus patrls domum detulimus.— De 
Leg. H. 17. 


from a hint or two in his writings obscurely thrown 
out and not well understood, are so ibrward to 
charge him with the levity of temporising, or sell- 
ing himself for any bribe which cguld feed his 
vanity : for nothing is more evident than that he 
might not only have avoided this storm, but ob- 
tained whatever honours he pleased, by entering 
into the measures of the triumvirate, and lending 
his authority to the support of their power ; and 
that the only thing which provoked Caesar to bring 
this calamity upon him, was to see all his offers 
slighted, and his friendship utterly rejected by 
him*. This he expressly declares to the senate, 
who were conscious of the truth of it, *^that Ccesar 
had tried all means to induce him to^kuke part in 
the acts of his consulship ; had offered him com- 
missions and lieutenancies of what kind and with 
what privileges he should desire ; to make him 
even a fourth in the alliance of the three, and to 
hold him in the same rank of friendship with 
Tompey himself : all which I refused (says he), 
not out of slight to Caisar, but constancy to my 
principles,, and because I thought the acceptance 
of them unbecoming the character vrliich 1 sus- 
tained ; how wisely I will not dispute ; but 1 am 
sure that it was firmly and bravely; when, instead 
of baffling the malice of my enemies, as 1 could 
easily have done by that help, 1 chose to suffer any 
violence, rather than to desert your interest, and 
descend from my own rank^^" 

Oiesar continued at Rome till he saw Cicero 
driven out of it ; >>ut had no sooner laid down 
his consulship than he began to be attacked and 
affronted himself by two of the new praetors, 
Domitius and C. Mernmius, who called in question 
the validity of his acts, and made severs^ efforts in 
the senate to get them annulled by public authority. 
But the senate had no stomach to meddle witli an 
affair so delicate ; so that the whole ended in some 
fruitless debates and altercations ; and Caesar, to 
prevent all attempts Of that kind in his absence, 
took care always, by force of bribes, to secure the 
leading magistrates to his interests, and so went 
off to his province of Gaul*'’. But as tliis tinex- 
i pected opposition gave some little ruffle to the 
! triumvirate, so it served them as an additional 
j excuse for their lienaviour towards Cicero ; alleging, 

! that their own dangers were nearer to tliem than 
! other people's, and that they were obliged for their 
own security not to irritate so popular a tribune as 
Clodius**. 

» Hoc sibi contraxiHf4c videbatur C’icero, quod inter xx, 
viroH dividendo agro Cauipano esse uoluisBOt. — Veil, Pat. il. 

45 ; Ad Att. ix. 2. | 

CoriHul cgit eaei res, qiiarum me partlclpdin csso voluit. 
—310 illo ut quinqueviratum ncciperem rogavit : me in 
tribiiB sibf conJiinctisHimis coiiBularibus esse voluit; mihi 
Icgutioncm, quam vellem, quanto cum honoro vellcm, 
detulit. Qua? ego non ingi*ato anlmo, sed obHtinatione 
quadom sentential ropudiavi, 5rc. — DeProv. Cons. I 7 . 

Functus consulatu, C. Afcminio, L. Doniitio prctorl- 
bus, de Huperioris anni actis referentibus, cognitionom 
seuatu! detulit : noe illo Busoiplento, triduoque per irritas 
altcrcationcs nbsumpto, in provinciam abiit — ad securita- 
tem igitur postori temper la in magno negotio babul t obli- 
gare semper onnuos magistratus, et e petitoribus non alios 
adjuvare, aut ad honorem patl perveniro. quam qui sibi 
reeepissent propugnaturos absentiam suam.— jSueton. J. 
CacB. 23. 

d llli autem aliquo turn tfmoreperierriti, quod acta ilia, 
atque omnea res auiii Buperioris labcfaolari a prstoribus, 
infirmari a senatu, atque prlncipibuB cIvltatiB putabant, 
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As soon aa it was known that Cicero was gone, 
Clodius ^led the forum with his band of slaves and 
incendiaries, and published a second law to the 
Roman people, as he called them, though there 
was not one honest citizen or man of credit amongst 
them<». The law, as we may gather from the scat- 
tered passages of it, was conceived in the following 
terms : — 

** Whereas, M. T. Cicero has put Roman citizens 
to death unheard and uncoiidcmned ; and for that 
end forged th% authority and decree of the senate : 
may it please you to ordain that he be interdicted 
frona fire and water ; that nobody presume to har- 
bour or rofeive him, on pain of d^gth ; and that 
whoever shall move, speak, vote, or take any step 
towards recalling him, he shall be treated as a 
public enemy, unless those should first be recalled 
to life whom Cicero unlawfully put to deaths*' 

The law was drawn by Sext- Clodius, the kinsman 
and prime minister of the tribune ; though Vatinius 
also laid some claim to it, and was the only one of 
senatorial! rank who openly approved it». Tt was 
essentially null and invalid, both for the matter 
and the form : for in the first plae.e it was not pro- 
perly a law, but what they called a privilege, or an 
act to inflict penalties on a particular citizen by 
name, without any previous trial, which was 
expressly prohibited by the most sacred and funda- 
mental constitutions of the republic^*. Secondly, 
the terms of it were so absurd, that they annulled 
themselves ; for it enacted, not that Cicero may or 
should be, but that lie be interdicted, — which was 
imjiossiblc ; since no power on earth, says Cicero, 

1 can make a thing to be done before it be doneb 
Thirdly, the penal clause being grounded on a 
suggestioiT notiviously false, that Cicero had forged 
tlie decrees of the senate, it could not possibly 
stand for want of a foundation^. Lastly, though 
it provided that nobody should harbour him, yet it 
had not ordered him to b<| expelled, or enjoined 
him to quit the city*. It was the custom, in all 

tribiinum popularem a so alionaro nolobant, suacpio sibi 
pnipiora poricMila esse, quatu moa, lixiuebantur. — Pro 
Sext. 1«. 

« Non deniqiic suffragii latorem in ista tiia proscriptione 
quenquam, nisi fiireiu ac sioariuni i^iA’ire jiotuisti. — Pro 
Dotno, lb. 

* Vid. Pro Homo, 10, 10, 20 ; l*ost Ked. in Ron. ii. 10. 

g llano tibi logoin S. Clodius scripsit—homini egentis- 
Bimo uc faoinorosisMlmo S. Clodio, socio tui sanguinis. — 
lloo tu Horiptore, hoe consiliario, li<»c ministro-rempubli- 
eam perdidisti. [Pro Domo, ii. 10, IB.] Ille unus ordinis 
noatri diseessu mco — palam oxsultavit. — Pro Roxt. 04. 

b Votant leges saeratse, vctantXll. tabulir, leges privatis 
iKmiinibuhirrogari. Idestcnim privilrpium. — Pro l>oino,17. 

* Non tulit ut interUicatursed ut interdietum sit— Sexto 
noster, bona venia, quoniam jam diaUHjtieus es — qimd fac- 
tum. non est, sit faetum, ferri ad populum, aut verbis 
ulHs sanciri, aut sufiragiis contirmari potest? [Ibid. IB.] 
Quid si iis verbis scripta est ista prosoriptio, ut so Ipsa dis- 
Holvat ?— Ibid. 10. 

N. B. The distinction here intimated between interdi- 
catur, and interdictum sit, deserves the attention of all 
grammarians. They are commonly used indifferently, m 
terms wholly equivalent ; yet according to Cicero’s criti- 
cism, the one, we see, makes the sense absurd, where the 
other is just and proper. 

k Est enim, quod M. Tullius falsum senatus consul turn 
retulerit, si igitur retufit falsum sonatus consiiltum, turn 
est rogatio i si non retuUt, nulla est — Pro Domo, 19. 

1 Tulistl de me ne reoiperer, non ut exirom— pcena est, 
qui reoeperlt ; quom omnes neglexerunt ; ejeotlo nulla est* 
—Ibid. 20. 


laws made by the trib^, to ixuert the name of the 
tribe which was first called to vote, and of the 
man who first voted in it for the hiw, ^at be might 
be transmitted down with the law itself, as the 
principal esponser and promoter of it””. This 
honour was given to one Sedulius, a mean obscure 
fellow, without any settled habitation, who yet 
afterwards declared that he was not in Rome at the 
time, and knew nothing at all of the matter : which 
gave Cicero occasion to observe, when he was re- 
proaching Clodius with this act, that Sedulius might 
easily be the first voter, who, for want of a lodging, 
used to lie all night in the forum ; but it was 
strange, that when he was driven to the necessity 
of forging a leader, he should not be able to find a 
more reputable one 

With this law against Cicero, there was another 
published at the same time, which, according to 
the stipulation already mentioned, was to be the 
pay and price for it ; to grant to the two consuls 
the provinces above specified, with a provision of 
whatever troops and money they thought fit®. 
Both the laws passed without opposition ; and 
Clodius lost no time in putting the first of them in 
execution, but fell to work immediately in plunder- 
ing, burning, and demolishing Cicero^s houses, 
both in the cit^ and the counti^y. The best part 
of his goods was divided between the two consuls ; 
the marble columns of his Palatine house were 
carried publicly to Piso^s father-in-law, and the 
rich furniture of his Tusculan villa to his neighbour 
Gabiriius, who removed even the trees of his plan- I 
tations into his own grounds P: and to make the i 
loss of his house in Rome irretrievable, Clodius 
i consecrated the area on which it stood to the per- 
petual ser^ce of religion, and built a temple upon 
it to the goddess Liberty 

While Cicero^s house was in flames, the two 
consuls, with all their seditious crew around them, 
were publicly feasting and congratulating each 
other for their victory, and ft)r having revenged 
the death of their old friends on the head of Cicero : 
where, in the gaiety of their hearts, Gabinius 
openly bragged that he had always been the fa- 

»« Tribus Rergia prineipium fuit: prd^rifiu^ Sextus L. 

F. Varro primus scivit. This wits the form, as appears 
from fragmentsof the old laws.— Vid. Frontin. de Aquaed. ; 
Fragment. Legis Thoria?, apud rei agrar. Scriptores ; 
Liv. ix. ;m. 

n Sedulio principe, qui so illo die conftrmat Romse non 
fuisse. Quod si non fuit, quid te audacius, qui in cjiis no- 
men incideris? Quid desperatius, qui lie ementiendo 
quidem potucris auetorem adumbrare meliorem? Bin 
uutom is primus scivit, quo4 facile potuit, propter inopiam 
tecti in foro pemoctans. [Pro l>omo, 30.] Quam beduUus 
se negat sclvisso. — Ibid. 31. 

*» Ut provincias acciperent, quas ipsi vcllent ; exercitum 
et pecuniam quantam vellent. [Pro Bext. 10. — In Pison. 
IB.] Illo ipso die — mihi reiqiie publics^ pomicies, Qabinio 
et Pisoni provincia rogata ost. — Pro Bext. 24. 

p Uno eodenique tempore domiis mea dfripiebatur, Mwe^' 
bat : bona ad vicinum oonsulem do Palatio ; dc Tusculapo 
ad item alterum vicinum oonsulem deferebantur. — Post 
Red. in Sen. 7. 

Cum domus in Palatio, villa in Tusoulano. altera aA 
alterum oonsulem transferebatur, oolumnee marmore* ex 
K^dibus meis, inspectante populo Romano, ad socerum 
consulis portabantur: in fundum autem vicini oonsulis 
non instrumentum, aut omamenta vUIsp, sed etiam arbores 
.transferebantur.— Pro Dotno, 24. 

4 Cum suis dJoat on manlbus doroum oivis optimi ever- 
Hii, of onm riidiim tnanibits ooneecrasse.— Ibid. 40. 
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vonrite of Catiline : and Pis^, that he was cousin to 
Cethegu8^ Clodius, in the mean while, not con- 
tent with exerting his vengeance only on Cicero's 
houses, pursued his wife and children with the same 
fury: and made several attempts to get young 
Cicero, the son, into his hands, then about six 
years old, with an intent to kill him* ; but the 
child was carefully guarded by the friends of the 
family, and removed from the reach of his malice. 
Terentia had taken sanctuary in the temple of 
Vesta, but was dragged out of it forcibly, by his 
orders, to the public office or tribunal, where he 
was sitting, to be examined about the concealment 
of her husband's effects ; but being a woman of 
singular spirit and resolution, she bore all bis in- 
sults with a masculine courage^. 

But while Clodius seemed to aim at nothing 
in this affair but the gratification of his revenge, 
he was carrying on a private interest at the same 
time, which he had much at heart. The house, 
in which he himself lived, was contiguous to a 
part of Cicero's ground ; which, being now laid 
open, made that side of the Palatine hill the most 
airy and desirable situation in Rome : his intention 
therefore was, by the purchase of another house 
which stood next to him, to make the whole area 
his own, with the benefit of the >ine portico and 
temple annexed : so that he had no sooner de- 
molished Cicero’s bouse, than he began to treat 
with the owner of the next, Q. Seius Postumus, a 
Roman knight, who absolutely refused to sell it ; 
and declared, that Clodius, of all men, should 
never have it, while he lived. Clodius threatened 
to obstruct his windows ; but finding that neither 
his threats nor offers availed anything, he con- 
trived to get the knight poisoned ; andi so bought 
the house, after his death, at the sale of his effects, 
by outbidding all who offered for it. His next 
step was, to secure the remaining part of Cicero’s 
area, which was not included in the consecration, 
and was now also exposed by his direction to a 
public auction : but as it was not easy to find any 
citizen who would bid for it, and he did not care 
to buy it in his own name, he was forced to pro- 
vide an obscure, needy fellow, called Scato, to pur- 
chase itforniRi, and by that means became master 
of the most spacious habitation in all the city'^. 


r Domus ardebat in Palatio — C^onsulcH cpulabantur, ct 
in conjiiratorum gratulationo veraabantur ; cum alter ae 
Catilinop delicias, alter Ccthegi consobrinnni fuissediceret. 
—Pro Doino, 24 ; In Pison. 11 ; IVo 8cxt. 24. 

■ Vexabatur uxor niea : llberl ad ncccm fiuicrebantur. 
—Pro ^xt. 24. 

Quid voB uxor mea niiscra ^olarat ? ^ Qiiam vexavistis. 

raptavistis quid mea lilia ? — Quid parvuH filius? — Quid 

feeerat, quod eum tutiesper insidias intcrficcrc voluistis? 
— Pro Domo, 23, 

t A te quidem omnia fieri fortiasime, ntquc amantissime 
video: ncc miror; nam ad me P. Valerlua acripsit id 
quod ego maximo cum fietu legi, qiiemodmodum a Vestae 
Ko’ tabulam Valeriam ducta esses. — Ep. Fam. xiv. 2. 

« Ipse cum ]r)Oi illlus, cum aedium cupiditate flagraret. 
—Pro Domo, 41. 

Monumentnm iste, nunquam aut rcligionem tillam gx> 
cx>gitavit : babitare laxe et magnifiee voluit : duasque et 
magnas et nobilos diimos cnnjungcre. Eodem pimeto 
teniporis quo iiieus discessus Isti cuusam cfcdis eripuit, a 
Q. Sefo oontendlt, ut domum sibi venderet. Cum ille id 
negaret, primo se luminibus ej us esse obstruoturum mina> 

I batur. Afiinnabat Postumus, se vivo, domum suam istius 
I nunquam futuram. Aciitits ^idolescens cx istfus sermone 
: intellexit, quid fled oporteret. Homincm veneno aper- 


This desolation 'of Cicero's fortunes at home, 
and the misery which he suffered abroad, in being 
deprived of everything that was dear to hfm, soon 
made him repent of the resolution of* his flight ; 
which he ascribes to the envy and treachery of his 
counsellors, who, taking the advantage of his fears, 
and the perplexity which he was under, pushed 
him to an act both ruinous and inglorious. This 
he chiefly charges on Hortensius and chough he 
forbears to name him to Atticus, on account of 
the strict friendship between them,«yet he accuses 
him very freely to his brother Quintus, of coming 
every day insidiously to his house, and with the 
greatest professions of zeal and aflecti4.n, perpetu- 
ally insinuating to his hopes and fears that by 
giving way to the present rage, he could not fail of 
being recalled with glory in three days' time*. Ilor- 
tensius was particularly intimate at this time 
with Pompey ; and might possibly be employed to 
urge Cicero to this step, in order to save Pompey 
the disgrace of being forced to act against him with 
a high hand. But let that be as it will, it w’us 
Pompey's conduct which shocked Cif^cro the most; 
not for its being contrary to his oaths, which the 
ambitious can easily dispense with, but to his in- 
terest, which they never neglect, but through 
weakness. The consideration of wdiat was useful 
to Pompey made him depend on his assistance : 
he could have guarded agaitist his treachery, but 
couVi not suspect him of the folly of giving himself 
entirely up to f’aeaar, wdio was the princij»al mover 
and director of the whole affair. 

In this ruffled and querulous state of his mind, 
stung with the recollection of his own mistakes, 
and the perfidy of his friends, he frequently laments 
that he had not tried the fate of arms, and resolved 
eitlier to conquer bravely or fall honourably ; which 
he dwells so much upon in his letters, as to seem 
persuaded that it would have been his wisest 
course. But this is f problem not easy to be 
solved; it is certain that his enemies were using 
all arts to urge him t(» the resolution of retreating ; 
as if they apprehended the consequences of his 
stay : and that the real aim of the triumvirate 
was, not to destroy, hut to humble him ; yet it is 
no less certain, %h*lit all resistance must have been 
i vain, if they had found it necessary to exert their 


tissime HiiHtiilit. Emit domum, licitatoribus defatigatfs, 
in Palatio piiluhcrrimo prospectu porticum cum conelavi- 
bus pa vim oil ta tain treecntiim pedum concupierat ; am- 
pliHsimum peristylum, facilo iit omnium domos ct laxitato 
et dignitate superaret : et homo roligiosiis, cum scdcs triuas 
idem emoret et venderot, tamon illis tantis tenebris, non 
ausuB est huutu nomeii emptioni ascribere. Posuit scilicet 
Bcatonem ilium. — Pro Domo, 44. 

At in iis icdibus, quas tu Q. Seio oquite Romanci— per 
te apertissiniG interfeeto, tones. — De Haviisp. Respon. 14. 

^ Me summa siznulatione anioris, summaque asHiduitato 
quotidiaria sceleratiBsime, ltisidiosi«»iineque tractavit, ad- 
Juncto etiam Arrio, quorum ego consiliis, promisBis, pr«?- 
ceptiB dcHtitutus, in hanc calamltatcm incidi. — Ad Quint. 
Frat. i. 3. 

Kiei)e triduo Bumma cum gloria dioebor csee rediturus. — 
Ibid. 4. 

y Bed si quisquam fiiisset, qui me Pompeii minus libe- 
rali responHO pertorritum, a turpissimo consilio revoonrot. 
—Ad Att. iii. 15. 

Multa, qtim mentem exturbaront meam : Bubita defectio 
Pompeii. — Ad Quint. Frat. i. 4. 

Nullum est ineiim poccatiim, nisi quod ils credidi, a 
quibuB nefas putaram esse me decipi, aut etiam qui bus no 
id expedJre quidem arbitrabar.— Ibid. | 
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strength against him ; and that they had already 
proceeded too far, to suffer him to remain in the 
city, in defiance of them ; and if their power had 
been actually employed to drive him away, his re- 
turn must have been the more desperate, and they the 
more interested to keep him out ; so that it seems 
to have been his most prudent part, and the most 
agreeable to his character, to yield, as he did, to 
the necessity of the times. 

But we have a full account of the motives of 
his retreat, in Uie speeches, which he made after 
his return, both to the senate and the people. 

“ When 1 saw the senate,'' says he, “ deprived of 
its leaders ; j^yself partly pushed an^l partly be- 
trayed by the magistrates ; the slaves enrolled by 
name, under the colour of fraternities ; the remains j 
of Catiline's forces brought again into the field, 
under their old chiefs ; the knights terrified with 
proscriptions ; the corporate towns with military 
execution ; and all with death and destruction ; 1 
could still have defended myself by arms ; and 
was advised to it by many brave friends, nor did I 
want that same courage, which you had all seen 
me exert on other occasions ; but when I saw, at 
the same time, that, if I conquered my present 
enemy, there were many more behind, whom I bad 
still to conquer ; that, if I happened to be conquered, 
many honest men would fall both with me and 
after me ; that there were people enough ready to 
revenge the tribune's blood, while the punishingnt 
of mine would be left to the forms of a trial and 
to posterity ; I resolved not to employ force in de- 
fending my private safety, after I had defended 
that of the public without it ; and was willing, 
tliat honest men should rather lament the ruin of 
my fortune®, than make their own desperate by 
adhering to me ; and if after all 1 had fallen alone, 
that would have been dishonourable to myself: if 
amidst the slaughter of my citizens, fatal to the 
republic*." ^ 

In another speech — " If jn so good a cause," 
says he, " supjjorted wdth such zeal by the senate; 
by the concurrence of all lionest men ; by the 
ready help of all Italy, I had given way to the 
rage of a despicable tribune, or feared the levity of 
two contemptible consuls, I tnus# •wn myself to 
have been a coward, without heart or head — hut 
there were other things which moved me. That 
fury Clodius was perpetually proclaiming in his 
harangues, that what he did against me was done 
by the authority of Pompey, Crassus, and Ctesar ; 
that these three were his counsellors in the cabinet, 
his leaders in the field — one of whom hud an army i 
already in Italy, and the other two could raise one 
whenever they pleased. What then ? Was it my 
part to regard the vain brags of an enemy, falsely 
thrown out against those eminent men ? No ; it 
was not his talking, but their silence, which shocked 
me ; and, though they had othtir reasons for hold- 
ing their tongues, yet to one in my circumstances 
their saying nothing was a declaration ; their 
silence a confession : they had cause indeed to be 
alarmed on their own account lest their acts of 
the year before should be annulled by the praetors 
and the senate ; many people also wer# instilling 
jealousies of me into Pompey, and perpetually 
admonishing him to beware of me ; and as for 
Coesar, whom some imagined to be angry with me, 

* Post Red. in Sen. ].% 14. 


he was at the gates of the city with an army, the 
command of which he had given to Appius, my 
enemy's brother. When I saw all this, which was 
open and manifest to everybody, what could 1 do ? 
WhQia. Clodius declared in a )>ublic speech, that 1 
must either conquer twice, or perish ; so that 
neither my victory nor my fall would have restored 
the peace of the republic®." 

Clodius, having satiated his revenge upon Cicero, 
proposed another law, not less violent and unjust, 
against Ptolemy, king of Cyprus, to deprive him 
of his kingdom, and reduce it to a Boman province, 
and confiscate his whole estate. This prince was 
brother to the king of Egypt, and reigning by the 
same right of hereditary succession, in full peace 
and amity with Rome ; accused of no practices 
nor suspected of any designs against the republic, 
whose only crime was to be rich and covetous ; so 
that the law was an unparalleled act of injustice, and 
what Cicero, in a public speech, did not scruple to 
call a mere robbery*^. But Clodius had an old 
grudge to the king, for refusiog to ransom him, 
when he was taken by the pirates ; and sending 
him only the contemptible sum of two talents*^. 
And what, says Cicero, must other kings think of 
their security, to see their crowns and fortunes at 
the disposal of a ll-ibune,and six hundred mercena- 
ries ‘‘ ? The law passed however without any 
opposition ; and to sanctify it, as it w'ere, and 
give it the better face and colour of justice, Cato 
was charged with the execution of it ; which gave 
Clodius a double pleasure, by imposing so shame- 
ful a task upon the gravest man in Rome. It was 
a part likewise of the same law, as well ns of Cato's 
commission, to restore certain exiles of Byzantium, 
whom their ^ity had driven out for crimes against 
the public peace‘s. The engaging Cato in such 
dirty work was a masterpiece, and served many 
purposes of great use to Clodius : first, to get rid 
of a troublesome adversary for the remainder of 
his magistracy : secondly, to fix a blot on Cato 
himself, and show, that the most rigid pretenders 
to virtue might be caught by a proper bait: thirdly, 
to stop his mouth for the future, as he openly 
bragged, from clamouring against extraordinary 
commissions : fourthly, to oblige hiifi, above all, 
to acknowledge the validity of his acts, by his sub- 
mitting to bear a part in them^ The tribune had 

» Pro Sext. 16, 18, in. 

Q,ui euin lego nefarilf Ptolemseum, regem Cypri, fra- 
trcni regis Alexandrini, oodtnn jure regnantem, causa 
incognita, publicasses, popiiliimqiio Romanum scelere 
obligasues : cum in ejiis regnum, l>oiia, fortiinas, latroci- 
niurii liijjus iniporii iniinisisses, cujus cum f>atre, avo, 
inujoribus, sooietasnobis ot aniicitia fuisset. — Pro Domo, 8. 

Rex amicus, nulla injuria oommemomta, nullis rope- 
titis rebus, cum bonis omnibus piiblicarctur. [Pro Sext. 
26.] I>e quo nulla unquam suspielo durior. — Ibid. 27, 

c Dio, xxxviii. p. 78; Appian. 1. ii. 441. 

En ! eur caeteri reges stabllem esse fortunani Bu*tm 
arbitrentur, cum — videant, per tribunum aliquem ot sex^** 
oentas openis se fortunis spolitui, et regno omni posse 
niidari ? — I'j*o Sext. 27, 

Hujus pecunia* deportands?, et si qiiis siium jus defen- 
derot, bello gerendo Catonom praefc^cisti. — Pro l>omo, 8. 

At etiam eo negotio M. Catonis splendorciu maculare 
voluerunt. — Pro Sext 28. 

Tu una lege tulisti, ut Cyprius rox — cum bonis omnibus 
sub prsccone subjiccretur, et exules Byzantium rednee- 
rentur. Eidem, inquit, utraque de re negotium <ledi.— 
ProDonwi, 20. 

f tiuh honmificentissimo ministerii titulo M. Catonem a ; 
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the sadefaction to see Cato, taken in his trap ; and 
received a con^tnlatory letter upon it from Caesar, 
addressed to him in the familiar style of Csessr to 
Clodius, which he read publicly to the people, as a 
proof of the singular intimacy between th^m^. 
King Ptolemy, in the mean while, as soon as he 
heard of the law, and of Cato*s approach towards 
Cyprus, put an end to his life by poison, unable 
to bear the disgrace of losing at once both his 
crown and his wealth. Cato executed his com- 
mission with great fidelity ; and returned the year 
following in a kind of triumph to Rome, with all 
the king's effects reduced into money, amounting 
to about a million and a half sterling, which he 
delivered with great pomp into the public trea- 
sury 

This proceeding was severely condemned by 
Cicero, though he touches it in his public speeches 
with some tenderness for the sake of Cato, whom 
he labours to clear from any share of the iniquity. 

** The commission,” says he, was contrived, not 
to adorn, but to banish Cato ; not offered, but 
imposed upon him. Why did he then obey it ? 

J ust as he has sworn to obey other laws, which he 
knew to be unjust, that he might not expose him- 
self to the fury of his enemies, and without doing any 
good, deprive the republic of such a citizen. If he 
had not submitted to the law, he could not have 
hindered it ; the stain of it would still have stuck 
upon the republic, and he himself suffered violence 
for rejecting it, since it would have been a pre- 
cedent for invalidating all the other acts of that 
year : he considered, therefore, that since the 
scandal of it could not be avoided, he was the 
i person the best qualified to draw good out of evil, 
i and to serve his country well, though in a bad 
cause*.” But howsoever this may colour, it can- 
not justify Cato’s conduct, who valued himself 
i highly upon his Cyprian transactions, and for the 
I sake of that commission was drawn in, as Clodius 
I expected, to support the authority from which it 
i flowed, and to maintain the legality of Clodius’s 
; tribunate, in some warm debates even with Cicero 
: himself*^. 

I Amo^ the other laws made by Clodius, there 
was on^fke^kise to give relief to the private mem- 
bers of corporate towns, against the public injuries 
of their communities. The purpose of it was 
specious, but the real design, to screen a creature 
of his own, one Merula, qf Anagnia, who had 
been punished or driven from his city for some 
notorious villanics, and who, in return for this 
service, erected a statue to his patron, on part of j 
the area of Cicero's house, and inscribed it to j 
Clodius, the author of so excellent a law. But as 

republics relegavit. fVell. Pat. ii. 45.^ Non illi ornandum 
M. Catonem, Bed relegandtim putaverunt : qiii in enneione 
palam dixerint, linguam se cvcIlisBo Catnni, qua Hemper 
contra extraordinarias potestates libera fuiBHct — ^uod si 
*^le repudiasset, dubitafls quin ei vis esset allata, cum 
omnia acta illfus anni per ilium unum labefactari vide- 
rentur ?*— Pro Sext. 28. 29. 

Oratiilari tibi, quod idem in posterum M. Catonem, 
tribunatu tuo removiBses.— Pro Domo, 9. 

g LiteroB in concione rccitasti, quas tibi a C, Oasare 
missaa esse diceres. C^shak Pulchro. Cum ctiam cs argu- 
mentatus, amorisesse bde signum, cum nominibus tantum 
uteretur.>-Ibld. 

Plutarch, in Catone ; Flor. iii. 9. 
i Pro Sext. 28, 29. 

^ Plutarch. In Catone ; Dio, 1. xxxix. 100. 


Cicero told him afterwards in one of his speeches, 
the place itself where the statue stood, the scene of 
so memorable an injury, confuted both the excel- 
lency of the law and the inscription*. 

But it is time for us to look after Cicero in his 
flight, who left Rome about the end of March ; for 
on the eighth of April we find him at Vibo, a town 
in the most southern part of Italy, where he spent 
several days with a friend named Sica. Here he 
received the copy of the law made against him, 
which after some alteration and correction fixed 
the limits of his exile to the aistance of four 
hundred miles from Italy*". His thoughts had 
hitherto beey wholly bent on Sicily ;^hut when he 
was arrived in sight of it, the praetor, C. Virgilius, 
sent him word that he must not set his foot in it. 
This was a cruel shock to him, and the first taste 
of the misery of disgrace — that an old friend, who 
had been highly obliged to him", of the same 
party and principles, should refuse him shelter in 
a calamity which he had drawn upon himself by 
his services to the republic. Speaking of it after- 
wards, when it was not his business to treat it 
severely, “ See,” says he, “the horror of these 
times ; when all Sicily was corning out to meet 
me, the praetor, who had often felt the rage of the 
same tribune, and in the same cause, would not 
suffer me to come into the island. What shall I 
say? That Virgilius, such a citizen, and such a 
m^n, had lost all benevolence, all remembrance of 
our common sufferings, all his piety, humanity, 
and faith towards me ? No such thing : he was 
afraid how he should singly sustain the weight of 
that storm which had overpowered our joint 
forces^.” 

This unexpected repulse from Sicily Obliged him 
to change his route, and turn back again towards 
Brundisium, in order to pass into Greece ; he left 
Vibo, therefore, that he might not expose his host 
Sica to any dar>ger for entertaining him ; expect- 
ing to find no quiet till he could remove himself 
beyond the bounds prescribed by the law. But in 
this he found himself mistaken, for all the towns 
on his road .received him with the most public 
marks of respect : inviting him to take up his 
quarttTS with ilism, and guarding him as he passed 
tiirough their territories with all imaginable hon- 
our and safety to his person. He avoided however 
as much as possible all public places ; and when 
he came to Brundisium, would not enter into the 
city, though it expressed the warmest zeal f or his 

I Legom de inJuriiH piihih/iK tiiUsti, Anagnino nescio ciii 
Merula per gratiam, qiii tibi ob earn legem statuam tibi 
in niois adibuH posuit ; ut locus Ipse In tua tanta injuria 
legem et inscriptionom statua refellerot. (^u» res Anag- 
ninis multo mojori dnlori fiiit, quam qua idem illc gladia' 
tor acelera Anagnia fecerat. — Pro Domo, 30, 

Allata est nobis rogatio do pemicie mea, in qua quod 
correctum ost, audieramuB esso ejusmodi, ut milil ultra 
quadringenta milliu liceret esse — statim iter Brundisium 
versus contuli — ^ne et Bica, apud quern eram, periret. — Ad 
Att. iif. 4. 

n Plutarch, in Cio. 

o Biciliam petivi animo, qua et ipsa erat mihi, slout 
domus una, oonjuncta ; et obtfnebatur a Virgilio : quocum 
me uno vel §iaxime turn vetusta amicitia, turn mei fratris 
collegia, turn respublica sociarat. Vide nunc caliginem 
temporum illorum. Cum ipsa pane insula mihi sese 
obviam ferre vellet, prater ille ejusdom tribunl plebis 
concionibus propter eandem reipublica cattsam sape 
vexatus, nihil ampUus dJeo, nisi me in BicUiam venire 
noluit, Ac.— Pro Cn. Plane. 40. 
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service, and offered to run all hazards in his de- 
fence p. 

In this interval, he was pressing Atticus in every 
letter, and in the most moving terms, to come to 
him ; and when he removed from Vibo, gave him 
I daily intelligence of all his stages, that he might 
still know where to find him, taking it for granted 
that he would not fail to follow him*!. But Atticus 
seems to have given him no answer on this head, 
nor to have had any thoughts of stirring fi^m 
Rome. He was persuaded, perhaps, that his com- 
pany abroad %ould be of no other use to him than 
' to give some little relief to his present chagrin ; 
whereas his continuance in the city might be of 
tlie great^t, not only in relievingf but removing 
his calamity, and procuring his restoration : or 
v«e may imagine, what his character seems to 
suggest, that though he had a greater love for 
Cicero tlian for any man, yet it was always with 
an exception of not involving himself in the dis- 
tress of his friend, or disturbing the tranquillity 
of liis life by taking any share of another’s 
misery ; and that he was following only the dic- 
tates of liis temper and principles in sjiaring him- 
self a trouble which would have made him suffer 
more than his philosophy could easily bear. But 
whatever was the cause, it gave a fresh mortifica- 
tion to Cicero, who, in a letter upon it, says, “ I 
made no doubt but that I should see you at Taren- 
tum or BruiKUsium : it would have been convenient 
for many reasons ; and above all, for my desiftn of 
spending some time with you in Epirus, and re- 
gulating all my measures by your advice : but since 
it has not hajjjiened as I wished, I shall add this also 
to the great number of my other afflictions*.” He 
was now^odged in the villa of M. Lenius Haccus, 
not far from fpiie walls of Brand isium, where he 
arrived on the seventeenth of April, and on the 
last of the same month embarked for Dyrrbaehium. 
Til his account of himself to his wife — I spent 
thirteen days,” says he, ^w'ith Flaccus, wdio for 
my sake slighted the risk of his fortunes and life ; 
nor was deterred by the penalty of the law from 
jierforming tow^ards me all tiu* rights of friendsiiip 
and hospitality : T wish that it may ever be in my 
power to make him a proper return ; lam sure ^ 
that I shall always think myself<)l?liged to do it”.” 

During his stay with Flaccus, he >vas in no small 
perplexity about the choice of a convenient place 

V Cum oiTinia ilia qua? sunt a Vilxmo Hruii- 

disium. in fitlo mea essent, ittjr inilii tuturn. miiltis mini- 
tantilnis, majirno eum suo motii prasetitcrunt. Bnindisinm 
voni, vel potius ad ma?riia T'rbcin imam niihl 

iimicissiinam declinavi, qua? so vel potius cxscindi. qiiam e 
hiio coiiii*loxu ut cripcriT furilc* patorotiir.-— Pro PIantjio,41. 

q Sod to oro, lit ad me Viboncin statim venias . — Si id 
non feccris iriirabor, sod eonfido te esse faeturum.— Ad 
Att iii. 1. 

Nunc, ut ad tc an tea scrips!, si ad nos veneris, consilium 
totius roi capiernus. — Ibid. 2. 

Iter Brundisiiim versus contuli — ^nunc tii propora, ut 
nos coiiKcquare, si modo recipiemur, Adhuc invitamur 
benigne.— Ibiil. 3. 

Nihil mill! optatius cadoro posse, quam ut tu xno quam 
primum consequaro. — Ibid. 4. 

^ Non fucrat mihi dubiuui, quin to Tarenti aut Briin- 
disii visunis essem: idquo ad multa portinuit ;>iii ejl^, et 
ut in Epiro eonsisteremus, et de roliqiiis rebus opiyjjlio 
utorcniur. Quoniam id non contigit, crit in 

magno nnmero nostrorum malorum. — Ibid. 6., 

» In bortoB M. Lcnii Flacci me contuli : cui omnis 
metus, piiblicatio l>onorum, exilium, mors proi^oneretur. 


for his residence abroad : Atticus ofiered him his 
house in Epirus ; ilhich was a castle of some 
strength, and likely to afford him a secure retreat. 
But since Attictis could not attend him thither in 
I person, he dropped all tlioughts of that, and was 
I inclined to go to Athens ; till he was informed, 

I that it would be dangerous for him to travel into 
that part of Greece ; where all those who had been 
banished for Catiline's conspiracy, and especially 
Autronius, then resided ; who would have had some 
comfort in their exile to revenge themselves on 
the autlior of their misery, if they could have 
caught him*. 

Plutarch tells us, that in sailing out of Brundi- 
sium, the wind, which was fair, changed of a 
sudden, and drove him back again ; and when he 
passed over to Dyrrbaehium in the second attempt, 
that there happened an earthquake and a great 
storm, immediately after his landing ; from which 
the soothsayers foretold, that his stay abroad would 
not be long. But it is strange, that a writer so 
fond of prodigies, which nobody else takes notice 
of, should omit the story of Cicero’s dream, which 
was more to his purpose, and is related by Cicero 
himself : That in one of the stages of his flight, 

being lodged in the villa of a friend, after he bad 
lain restless an|| wakeful a great part of the night, 
he fell into a sound sleep near break of day, and 
wht!!! he awaked about eight in the morning, told 
his dream to those round him : That as lie seemed 
to be wandering disconsolate in a lonely place, C, 
Marius, with his fasces wreathed with laurel, ac- 
costed him, and demanded, why he was so melan- 
choly : and when he answered, that he was driven 
out of his country by violence ; Marius took him 
by the hand, and bidding liim he of courage, ordered 
the next llhtor to conduct him into his monument ; 
telling him, that there he should find safety : upon 
this, the company presently cried out, that he 
would have a quick and glorious return**.” All 
wliich was exactly fulfilled ; for his restoration was 
decreed in a certain temple built by Marius, and 
for that reason called Marius’s Monument ; where 
the senate ha])])encd to be assembled on that oc- 
casion’’. 

Tliis dream was much talked ofrii#*ffie family, 
and Cieero himself, in that season of his dejection, 
seemed to be pleased with it; and on the first 
news of the decree's passing in Marius’s monu- 
ment, declared, that nothing could be more divine ; 
yet in disputing afterwards on the nature of dreams, 
hire perpetl si accidcrent. nialuit, quam custodiam nioi 
capitis dimittcre. — Pro Plancio, 41. 

Nos Itninilisii apud M. Lenium Flacciim dies xin. 
fiiimuR, virum optimum : qui periculum fortimarum ot 
capitis sui pra* mca salute ncglcxit ; ncqiie legis improbis- 
siiiia: perua dcductus ofit, quo minus liospitii et amicitios 
jus, ofiiciunique praistaret. Iluic utinam gratiam aJi- 
quando roforro possimus; habobimus quidem semper.*— 
Ep. Fam. xiv. 4. 

* Quod mo rogas et hortaris, ut npud te in Epiro siiu ; 
voluntas tiia mihi valde grata est.— Sed itinoris causa ut 
divortorem, primum est devium; delude ab Auironio et 
cseteris quatridui ; deinde sine to. Nam castellum niuni- 
tum habitant! mihi prodessot, transcunti non ost neccssa- 
rium. Quod si nuderem, Athenas peterem : 8:ine ita 
cadebat ut vollem. Nunc ct nostri hostes ibi sunt, et te 
non habemuB.^Ad Att. iii. 7. 

w T>e Divin. i. 23 ; Val. Max. i. 7. 

» Valerius Maximus calls this monument of Marius the 
temple of Jupiter ; but it appears from Cicero’s account to 
have been the temple of Honour and Virtue. 

H 
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he asserts them all to be vain and fantastical, and 
nothing else but the imperfecl traces and confhsed 
impressions which our waking thoughts leave upon 
the mind ; that, in his flight therefore, as it was 
natural for him to think much upon his countryman 
Marius, who had suffered the same calamity ; so 
that was the cause of his dreaming of him ; and 
that no old woman could be so silly, as to give any 
credit to dreams, if in the infinite number and 
variety of them they did not sometimes happen 
to hit rights. 

When he came to Dyrrhachium, he found con- 
firmed, what he had heard before in Italy, that 
Achaia and the neighbouring parts of Greece were 
possessed by those rebels who had been driven 
from Rome on Catiline’s account. This deter- 
mined him to go into Macedonia, before they could 
be informed of his arrival, where his friend, <>n. 
Plancius, was then quccstor ; who no sooner heard 
of his landing, than he came to find him at T>yr- 
rhachium ; wliere, out of regard to his present 
circumstances, and the privacy which he affected, 
dismissing his officers, and laying aside all the 
pomp of magistracy, he conducted him with the 
observance of a private companion to his head- 
quarters at Thessaloniea, about the twenty-first 
of May. L. App^leius was the (irwtor or <‘hief 
governor of the province : but though he was an 
honest man and Cicero’s friend, yet he durst not 
venture to grant him his jirotection, or show him 
any public civility, but contented himself with 
conniving only at what his quasstor Plancius 
did*. 

While Cicero staid at Dyrrhachium, he received 
two expresses from his brother Quintus, who was 
now coming home from Asia, to inform him of his 
intended route, and to settle the plaPe of their 
meeting : Quintus’s design was, to pass from Ephe^ 
sus to Athens, and thence by land through Mact^- 
donia ; and to have an interview with his brother 
at Thessaloniea : but the news which he met with 
at Athens obliged him to hasten his journey to- 
wards Rome, where the faction were preparing to 
receive him with an impeachment, for the mal- 
administration of his province ; nor had Cicero at 
last resolStiott. enough to see him ; being unable to 
bear the tenderness of such a meeting, and much 
more the misery of parting ; and he was appre- 
hensive, besides, that if they once met, they should 
not be able to part at all, whilst Quintus’s firesence 
at home was necessary to their common interests : 
so that to avoid one affliction, he was fonjed (he 

y Maximeque reliquJa' oarum rcruni in4»vtfiitiu* in 
atilmia, et agltanturj de quibus vigilantos aiit cogitavimus 
aut egimiis. Ut mihi tcmporlbus illis multum in animo 
Marins versabatiir, recordunti, quam Hie gravom mium 
casum magno animo, quam constanti tulissot. llimc 
credo oausam do illo somuiandi fiiiaHe. — ITo Divin. ii. 67. 

An to censes ullam anum tarn delimm futiiram fulsse, 
ut somniis crederet, nisi ista casu nonnunquam forte 
tamere oonourrerent ? — Ibid. 

X Q,uo onm venissem cognovi, id quod andlemm, refertam 
esse Grasciam soeleratissimorum liominiim ac nefariorum. 

Qui antoquam de moo adventu audire potiiissont, in 

liiacedonlam ad Planclumquo perrexi ^nam simul ac 

meDyrrhaohitun attigisse audfvit , statim ad me lictoribns 
dlmfssis, insigalbuB abjectis, veste mutata profectus est.— 
Tfaessalonioam me in ^qwstoriumque perduxit.— Pro 
Pladoib, 41 ; Post Red. in Sen* 14. 

Hie ego mine deprsstore Maoedoniie nihil dicam ampUiis, 
nisi emn et oivem optimum tieniper et mihi amioum fuisse, 
sed eadem timnisse qu« cwtoros.— Pro Plancio, ibid. 


says) to endure another most cruel one, that of 
shunning the embraces of a brother*. 

L. Tubero, however, his kinsman, and one of 
his brother’s lieutenants, paid him a visit oh his 
return towards Italy, and acquainted him with.* 
what he had learnea in passing through Greece^ 
that the banished conspirators who resided there 
wore actually forming a plot to seize and- murder • 
him ; for which reason he advised him to go into 
A«ia ; where the zeal and affection of the province 
would afford him the safest retreat, both on his’ 
own and his brother’s account**. (Acero was dis- 
posed to follow this advice and leave Macedonia ; 
for the prietor Appuleius, though a friend, gave 
him no encodrugement to stay ; and^the consul 
Piso, his enemy, was coming to the command of 
it the next winter : but all his friends at Rome 
dissuaded his removal to any place more distant 
from them; and Plancius treated him so affection^ 
ately, and contrived to make all things so easy to 
him, that be dropped the thovights of changing his 
quarters. Plancius was in hojies that C’icero 
would be recalled with the expiration of his qutc- 
storship, and that he should have the honour of 
returning with him to Rome, to rca]» the fruit of 
his fidelity, not only from Cicero’s gratitude, but 
the favour of the senate and people The only 
inconvenience that C’iccro found in his present 
sit uation, was the number of soldiers and concourse 
of pc»>ple, who frequented the place on account of 
business with the quicstor. For lie was sb shocl*'(!<l 
and dejected by his misfortune, that, though tlu* 
cities of Greece were offering tlieir services and 
compliments, and striving to do him all imaginable 
honours'*, yet he refused to see all company, and 
was so shy of the public, that he could hardly 
endure the light 

For it cannot be denied, that, in this calnmity of 
his exile, he did not behave himself ufith that firm- 
ness which might reasonably be expected from 
one who had boi ne do glorious a jiart in the re- 
public ; conscious of bis integrity, and suffering in 
the cause of his country : for his letters are gene- 
rally filled with such Lamentable expressions of 
grief and despair., that his best friends, and even 

» Quintus fratt?r cum ex Asia venisset ante kalcncl. 
Mai. et Athonas* veuiftset idib. valde fiiit oi pmperanduTu, 
ne quid abncuH acciporet calaTnitatiH, si quis forte fuisset, 
qui contcntiis nostris inulis non esset. Itnque cuiu 
iiialui propernre Rotimin, quam ad mo veiiii'c: et sbiiul, 
dicam enim quod venirn est, — animum inducerc non potul, 
ut aut Ilium amantissimiim mei, mollissimo animo tnnto 
in moeroro nspioeroni — atque otiam illud timebam, quod 
profecto accidissot, ne a me digredi non possot.— Flujua 
aoorbitatis oventum altcni ocerbitate non vidondi fnrtris 
vitavi. — Ad Att. iii. 9; Ad Quint. Frat. i. 3, 

b Cum ad mo L. Tubero, meus noeessariufl, quI fratri 
moo legatiis fiiissct, decedens ex Asia venlsBet, easqtio 
instdias, quas mihi paratas ab exulibus conjuratia 
audierat, animo amicissimo detulisset. In Asfam me irb, 
propter ojus provincia? mocum et cum fratre meo neoessi- 
tudinem.—Pro Plancio, 41. 

c Plancius, homo offioiosisslmus, me cupit case seoum 
et adhuc retinet— sperat posao fieri, ut meoum in Itallam 
decedat.— Ep. Fam. xiv. 1. 

Lqngius, quum ita vobia placet, non discedam.— Ibid. 

Me adhuc Plancius liberalitate sua rettnet-H^>es homini 
^ In^ta, noncadem, quai mihi, posse nos una docedere : 
quato i«m ftfbi magno honori sperat tore.^AdAtt. 111. ilS, 

4 in Cic. 

' oclebritatcm, fugio hominM, luoem aspioero 

vix Ad Att. ill. 7* 
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his wife* was forced to admonish him sometimes, to 
/ rouse his courage ^ and remember his former cha- 
racter, Atticus was constantly putting him in 
mind of it ; and sent him word of a report, that 
was brought to Home by one pf Crassus's freed- 
men, that his affliction had disordered his senses : 
to which he answered, that his mind was still 
sound; and wished only that it had been always so, 
-when he placed his confidence on those who per- 
fidiously abused it to his min 

But tKese remonstrances did not jilease him ; he 
thought thelfi unkind and unseasonable, as he in- 
timates in several of his letters, where he expresses 
himself very movingly on this subject. As to 
your chiflng me (says he) so often^nd so severely, 
for being too much dejected ; what misery is there, 
I pray you, so grievous, which 1 do not feel in 
my present calamity ? Did any man ever fall 
from such a height of dignity, in so good a cause, 
with the advantage of such talents, experience, 
interest ; such support of all honest men ? Is it 
j ])ossible for me to forget w’hat I was ? Or not to 
feel what I am ? From what honour, what glory 
I am driven ? From what children ? What for- 
tunes? What a brother? Whom, though I love 
and have ever loved better than myself, yet (that 
you may perceive what a new sort of affliction I 
suffer) 1 refused to see ; that 1 might neither aug- 
! ment my own grief by tbe sight of his, nor offer 
I myself to him thus ruined, wdiom he had left so 
nourishing : 1 omit many other things intolerable 
to me : for I am hindered by my tears : tell me 
then, whelhcr 1 am still to be reproached for 
grieving ; or for suffering myself rather to he de- 
prived of vvliat I ought never to have i)arted with 
but witb my life ; wlii<rh T might easily have pre- 
vented, if sohie ]uTfidious friends had not urged 
me to my ruin within my own walls, &c.^ In 
another Idfeer ; Continue (says he) to assist me, 
as you do, with your endeavours, your advice, and 
your interest ; but spare Jourself the pains of com- 
forting, and much more of chiding me ; for when 
you do this, I cannot help charging it to your w'ant 
of love and concern for me ; whom I imagine to 
be so afflicted with my misfortune, as to be incon- 
solable even yoiirself’i'' ^ 

He was now indeed attacked in nis weakest part ; 
the only place in which he was vulnerable : to have 
been as great in affliction as he was in prosperity, 
would have been a perfection not given to man : 
yet this very weakness flowed from a source which 
rendered him the more amiable in all the other 
parts of life ; and the saffle tenderness of disposi- 
tion which made him love his friends, his children, 
bis country, more passionately than other men, 

^ Tu quod me hortaris, at animo aim magno, icc, — Kp. 
Fam. xiv. 14. 

8 Nam quod scrihis te audire, me ctiam nicntfs orroro 
ex dolore afflei : mihl vero mens .Integra ost, atque utinam 
tain in periciilo fuisset, cum ego iis, qulbus salutein mentn 
oarissiniam esse arbitrahar, ininiioissimis, orudeHasimis- 
quo UBUS 8um.^Ad Att. iii. 13. 

Accept quatuor epistolas a te missas; unam, qua me 
objurgas, ut stm drmior ; alteram, qua Crassi libertum ais 
tibi de tnea sollicitudine maoieque narrasso. — Ibid. 15. 

Ad Att. ill. 10. 

‘ Tu me, ut facis, opera, oonsilio, gratia juva : consolaid 
jam desine: objuvgaro vero noli : quod cum facie, ego tuum 
amorem et dolorom desidero; quern Ita affectum mea 
arrumna esse arbitror, ut te ipsum nemo oonsolori potest. 
-Ibid. 11. 


made him feel the loss of them more sensibly : << I 
have twice (says he) saved the republic; once 
with glory ; a second time with misery : for 1 will 
never deny myself to be a man ; or brag of bearing 
the loss of a br6,ther, children, wife, country, with- 
out sorrow.— For what thanks had been due to me 
for quitting. wW I did not value** ?'' In another 
speeeli : “ I own my grief to have been extremely 
great ; nor do 1 pretend to that wisdom, which 
those expected from me, who gave out, that I was 
too much broken by my affliction : for such a hard- 
ness of mind, as of body, which does not feel pain, 
is a stupidity, rather than a virtue. — I am not one 
of those to whom all things are indifferent ; but 
love myself and my friends as *out common huma- 
nity requires ; and he who, for the public good, 
parts with what he holds the dearest, gives the 
highest proof of love to his country*.'^ 

Tliere was another consideration which added 
no small sting to his affliction ; to reflect, as he 
often does, not only on what he had lost, but how 
he had lost it, by lus own fault ; in suffering him- 
self to be im])osed upon and deluded by false and 
envious friends. This he frequently touches upon 
in a strain which shows that it galled him very 
severely: ‘‘Though my grief (says he) is incre- 
dible, yet I am not disturbed so much by the misery 
of what I feel, as the recollection of my fault, — 
Wherefore, when you hear how much I am afflicted, 
imagine that I am suffering the punishment of my 
folly, not of the event; for having trusted too 
much to one whom I did not take to be a rascal®.*' 
It must needs be cruelly mortifying to one of his 
temper ; nicely tender of his reputation, and pas- 
sionately fond of glory ; to impute his calamity to 
his own blunders, and fancy himself the dupe of 
men uot*so wise as himself : yet after all, it may 
reasonably be questioned, whether his inquietude 
of this sort, was not owing rather to the jealous 
and querulous nature of affliction itself, than to any 
real foundation of truth : for Atticus would never 
allow his susjncions to be just, not even against 
Hortensius, where they seem to lie the heaviest". 
This is the substance of what Cicero himself says, 

k Udiis bis rempublioam servavi, scvel^^oria, iterum 
a'riinma nica. Neqiie cnini in hoc me hominem esse Infl- 
cialnn' nnqunni ; ut mo optinio fratro, cacissirois liberis, 
fideiissima conjiige, vostro conspectu, patria, hoc honoris 
gradu sine dtdore cariiiBsc glorior. Quod sifecissem, quod j 
a me bcnofioiiim baberotis, cum pro vobis ea, qua; mihi 
e.s.seiit vilia, roliqiii&sem.— Pro Sext. 22. 

1 Accepi magnum atque iiicredibilem dolorem : non nego : 
neque istum mihi ascisco sapientiam. quam nonnulli in 
me requirebant, qui me animo uimis fracto et afillcto esse 
loquebantur— eamquo animi duritiem, sicut corporis, quod 
cum uritur non scutit, stuporem potius, quam virtutem 
putnrem — ^non tarn sapiens quam ii, qui nihil ourant, sed 
tarn amans tuorum ac tui, quam communis humanitas 
postulat->qul autem ea rclinquit reipuhlica; causa, a qui- 
bns Bummo oum dolore dlvdiitur, ei patria oara est . — Pro 
Bomo, 3d, 37* 

Etsi inoredibili oalamitate afflictus sum, tamen non 
tarn est ex misoria, quam ex culpie npstre recordatinne 
— quare cum me afilictum etoonfectum luotii audios, cxis- 
timato me stultitiss mcce pccnam ferro gravius, quam 
event! ; quod ei orediderlm, quern nefarium esse non puta- 
rim.^Ad Att ill. 8; vide 9, 14, 15, 19, dec. 

« Nam quod purges eos, qiios ego mihi scripsl invidisse, 
et In eis Catoneni : ego vero tontum ilium puto a scelere 
isto afuisse, utmaxime doleam plus apud me slmulationem 
alioirum, quam istius fidem valuisse. Cffitcri, quos purges, 
debent mihi purgati esse, tibi si sunt.—- Ibid. 15. 
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to excuse the excess of his grief ; and the only ex- 
cuse indeed which can be made for him ; that he 
did not pretend to be a stoic, nor aspire to the 
character of a hero : yet we see some writers la- 
bouring to defend him even against himself ; and 
endeavouring to persuade us, that all this air of 
dejection and despair was wholly feigned and as- 
sumed, for the sake of moving compassion, and 
engaging his friends to exert themselves the more 
warzidy in soliciting his restoration ; lest his a|Sic- 
tion should destroy him before they could effect it®. 

When he had been gone a little more than two 
months, his friend Ninnius, the tribune, made a 
motion in the senate to recal him, and repeal the 
law of Clodius ; to'^ which the whole house readily 
agreed, with eight of the tribunes, till one of the 
other two, vEiius Ligus, finterposed his negative : 
they proceeded however to a resolution, that no 
other business should be transacted, till the consuls 
had actually prepared a new law for that purpose i*. 
About the same time, Quintus Cicero, who left 
Asia on the first of May, arrived at Rome ; and 
was received with great demonstrations of respect, 
by persons of all ranks, who flocked out to meet 
him*!. Cicero suffered an additional anxiety on 
his account^ lest the Clodian cabal, by means of the 
impeachment, which,, they threatei^ed, should be 
able to expel him too : especially since Clodius's 
brother Appius was the praetor whose lot it was 
to sit on those trials ^ But Clodius was now 
losing ground apace ; being grown so insolent on 
his late success, that even his friends could not 
bear him any longer : for having banished Cicero, 
and sent Cato out of his way, he began to fancy 
himself a match for Pompey ; by whose help, or 
connivance at least, he had acquired all his power ; 
and, in open defiance of him, seized by^stratagem 
into his hands the son of king Tigranes, whom 
Pompey had brought with him from the East, and 
kept a prisoner at Rome, in the custody of Flavius 
the praetor; and instead of delivering him up, 
when Pompey demanded him, undertook, for a 
large sum of money, to give him his liberty and 
send him home. This however did not pass with- 
out a sharp engagement between him and Flavius, 
** who mareheti out of Rome, with a body of men 
well armed, to recover Tigranes by force : but 
Clodius proved too strong for him ; and killed a 
great part of his company, and among them Pa- 
pirius, a Roman knight of Pompey 's intimate 
a^uaintance, while Flavius also himself had some 
difficulty to escape with life*.’* 

* Absens potius se dolere simulavit, ut suos, quod dixi- 
mus, magis commoveret : et precsens item se doluisse 
simulavit, ut vir prudentisHimus, scena?, quod aiunt, ser- 
viret.— ^orradi Questura, p. 201. 

P Becrevit senatus frcquens de meo reditu Kal. Jun. 
dissentiente nullo, refcrente L. Kinnio — intcrccssit Ligus 
istenesoioqui, addltamcntum iniinicoriim meorum. — ^Om- 
nia senatua rejiciebat, nisi de me primum oonsules retu- 
Ussent.— Pro Sext. 31. 

Non multo post discessum mourn me universi'revoca- 
vistls refarente L. N]*nnio.^Po8t Red. in Ben. 2. 

4 Huio ad urbem venienti tota obviam ci vitas oum 
, lacry^s, gemituque prooesserat/— Pro Bext. 31. 

r Mihi etiam unum de mails Iq metu est, fratris miseri 
ii€|;otiam.*-Ad A tt. iii. 3. 

Pe Quinto fratre nuntfi nobis tristes— ease sum in meo 
inflnlto mmrore solUoitus, et eo magis, quod Appii qussstio 
eai-Xbll. 17. 

. • Me expulso, Catone- amandato, in eum ipsum se oon- 
vertft^ quo atioiore, quo adjutore, in ooncionibua ea, quse 


This affront roused Pompey to think of recalling 
Cicero ; as well to correct the arrogance of Clodius, 
as to retrieve his credit, and ingratiate himself with 
the senate and people : he dropped some hints of 
his inclination to Cicero’s friends, and particularly 
to Atticus, who presently gave him part of the 
agreeable news: upon which, Cicero, though he 
had no opinion of Pompey’s sincerity, was encou- 
raged to write to him; and sent a copy of his 
letter to Atticus, telling him at the same time, 
that if Pompey could digest the affront, which he 
had received in the case of TigranelS, he should 
despair of his being moved by anything ^ Varro 
likewise, who had a particular intimacy with 
Pompey, desired Atticus to let Cicero %now, that 
Pompey would certainly enter into his cause as 
soon as he heard from Csesar, which he expected 
to do every day. This intelligence, from so good 
an author, ‘ raised Cicero's hopes, till finding no 
effects of it for a considerable time, he began to 
apprehend, that there was either nothing at all in 
it, or that Caesar's answer was averse, and had put 
an end to it®. The fact however shows what an 
extraordinary deference Pompey paid to Caesar, 
that he would not take a step in this affair at 
Rome, w'ithout sending first to Gaul, to consult 
him about it. 

The city was alarmed at the same time by the 
rumour of a second plot against Pompey's life, said 
to be contrived by Clodius ; one of whose slaves 
was Seized at the door of the senate with a dagger, 
which his master had given him, as he confessed, 
to stab Pompey : which, being accompanied with 
many daring attacks on Pompey's person by Clo- 
dius 's mob, made him resolve to retire from the 
senate and the forum, till Clodius was oftt of his 
tribunate, and shut himself up in his own house, 
whither he was still pursued, and actually besieged 
by one of Clodius's freedmeii, Damio. ^An outrage 
so audacious could not be overlooked by the ma- 
gistrates, who came out^ith all their forces to seize 
or drive away Damio ; upon which a general en- 
gagement ensued, where Gabinius (as Cicero says) 
** was forced to break his league with Clodius, and 

gorebat, omnia, qii^qmi gesserat. se feeissc ot facorc dicobnt. 
On. I*omi)eium — dmtuis furori suo vc^nlmn daturiim non 
arbitrabatur. Q,ui ex ('jus oustodia i>er insidias regis 
aniiei fiUum. hostem captivinn surripuisMet ; et oa Injuria 
yiruin fortissinitim lac^essissct. Bperavit iisdem so copiis 
cum illo pos.se confligere, quibusoum ego noluissem bono> 
rum periculo dimicare. — Pro I>omo, 25. 

Ad quartum ab urbo lapidom pugna facta est : in qua 
miilti ox utraqiie parto ceciderunt; plures tamen ex 
Flavii, inter quos M. Papirius, cqiies Homanus, publi- 
caniis, familiaris Pompeio. Flavius sine oomite Ronuun 
vix perfugit. — Ascon. in Mllon. 14, 

t Bermonem tuum et Pompeii cognovi ex tuls literis. 
Motum in ropublica non tantum impondero video, quan- 
tum tu aut vides, aut ad me consolandum affers.— Tigrane 
enlm noglecto sublata sunt omnia. — Llterarum exemplum, 
quas ad Pompeium scripsi, misi tibi. — Ad Att. til. 8. 

Pompeium etiam simulatorem puto,— Ad Quint. Frat. 
i. 3. 

Kx Uteris tiifs plenus sum expectatfune de Pompeio, 
quidnam de nobis velit, aut ostendat. — 8t tibI stultus esse 
videor* qui sperem, faoio tuo Jua8u.<— Ad Att. iii. 14. 

u Expeotationem nobis non parvam attuleras, cam 
scripseras Varronem ilbl pro amioitla confirmasse, oausam 
nostram Pompeium oerte snscepturum ; ot simul a OMure 
literse, quas expectaret, remissie essent, auotorem etiam 
daturum. Utrum id nllill fult, an adversatae sunt Cietaris 
litcrw?— Ibid. 18. 
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fight for Pompey ; at first faintly and unwillingly, 
but at lust heartily ; while Piso, more religious, 
stood firm to his contract, and fought on Clodius* 
side, till his fasces were broken, and he himself 
wounded, and forced to run away*/’ 

Whether any design was really formed against 
Pompey's life, or the story was contrived to serve 
his present views, it seems probable at least that 
his fears were feigned, and the danger too con- 
temptible to give him any just apprehension ; but 
the shutting^himself up at home made an impres- 
sion upon the vulgar, and furnished a better pre- 
tence for turning so quick upon Clodius, and 
quelling ^at insolence which hg himself had 
raised : for this was the constant tenor of his 
politics, to give a free course to the public dis- 
orders, for the sake of displaying his own import- 
ance to more advantage; that when the storm was at 
the height, he might appear at last in the scene, like 
a deity of the theatre, and reduce all again to order ; 
expecting still, that the people, tired and harassed 
by these perpetual tumults, would be forced to 
create him dictator, for settling the quiet of the city. 

The consuls elect were, P. Cornelius Lentulus, 
and Q. Metellus Nepos : the first was Cicero’s 
warm friend, the second his old enemy ; the same 
who put that affront upon him on laying down his 
consulship : his promotion therefore was a great 
discouragement to Cicero, who took it for granted 
that he would employ all his power to obstrqft his 
return ; and reflected, as he tells us, ** that, though 
it was a great thing to drive him out, yet, as there 
were many who hated, and more who envied him, 
it would not be dilficult to keep him out^." But 
Meteliu^ perceiving which way Pompey ’s inclina- 
tion ana Cies|ir*s also was turning, found reason 
to change his mind, or at least to dissemble it ; 
and promii^ed, not only to give his consent, but 
his assistance, to Cicero’s restoration. His col- 
league, Lentulus, in the n^gan while, was no sooner 
elected, than he revived the late motion of Ninnius, 
and proposed a vote to recal Cicero ; and when 
Clodius interrupted him and recited that part of 
his law which made it criminal to move anything 
about it, Lentulus declared it to be no law, but a 
mere proscription, and act df violence*. This 
alarmed Clodius, and obliged him to exert all his 
arts to support the validity of the law ; he threat- 
ened ruin and destruction to all who should dare 
to oppose it ; and to imprint the greater terror, 
fixed up on the doors of the senate-house, that 
clause which prohibited all men to speak or act in 

X Cum haH} non possent diutius jam siistincre, initur 
consilium de interitii Cn.Pompeii : quo patefacto, ferroquo 
duprehenso, illo inclusus donii tamdiu fuit, quamdiu 
InimicuB meus in tribunatu.— Pro Sext. 32. 

Deprehensus deniquo cum ferro ad senatum is, quern ad 
On. Pompeium interimendum oollucatum fuisse oonstabat. 
— ^In Pison. 12. 

Cum tameii— Gabinius collcgit ipse se vix: et contra 
suum Clodium, primum simulate ; delude non libenter ; 
ad extremum tanien pro Cn. Pompeio vere, vehementerque 
pugnavit.'— Tu tamen homo religiosus et sanctus, fo&dus 
frangere noluisti — itaqne In illo tumultu fiacti fasces, lotus 
ipse, quotidie tela, lapides, fugie.*— Ibid. 

1 Inimiol sunt multi, invidi peene omnes. Kjiecre nos 
magnum fuit, excludere facile ost.— Ep. Fam. xiv. 3. 

> Cum a tribune plobie vetaretur, cum prscclarum caput 
recitorotur, ne quis ad vos referret — totam ilbmi, ut ante 
dixi, prosoriptiouem, non legem putavit.'— Post lied, in 
Sen. 4. 


any manner for Cicero^s return, on pain of being 
treated as enemies. This gave a farther disquiet 
to Cicero, lest it should dishearten his active 
friends, and furnish an excuse to the indolent for 
doing nothing ; he insinuates therefore to Atticus 
what might be said to obviate it ; that all such 
clauses were only bugbears, without any real force ; 
or otherwise no law could ever be abrogated ; and 
whatever effect this was intended to have, that it 
must needs fall of course with the law itself*.” 

In this anxious state of his mind, jealous of 
everything that could hurt, and catching at every- 
thing that could help him, another little incident 
happened, which gave him a fresh cause of unea- 
ness : for some of his enemies had published an 
invective oration, drawn up by him for the enter- 
tainment only of his intimate friends, .against some 
eminent senator, not named, but generally sup- 
posed to be Curio, the father, who was now dis- 
posed and engaged to serve him : he was surprise^ 
and concerned, that the oration was made public ; 
and his instructions upon it to Atticus are some- 
what curious ; and show how much he was struck 
with the apprehension of losing so powerful a 
friend. “ You have stunned me,” says he, “with 
the news of the oration’s being published: heal 
the wound, as^ou promise, if you possibly can : I 
wrote it long ago in auger, after he had first 
written against me ; but had suppressed it so 
carefully that 1 never dreamed of its getting abroad, 
nor can imagine how it slipped out : but since, as 
fortune would have it, I never had a word with 
him in person, and it is written more negligently 
than my other orations usually arc ; I cannot but 
think that you may disown it, and prove it not to 
be mine :‘j)ray take care of this, if you see any 
hopes for me ; if not. there is the less reason to 
trouble myself about it**.” 

His principal agents and solicitors at Rome were, 
his brother Quintus, his wile Terentia, his son -in- 
law Piso, Atticus, and »Sextius. But the brother 
and the wife, being both of them naturally peevish, 
seem to have given him some additional disquiet, 
by their mutual complaints against each other ; 
which obliged him to admonish them gently in his 
letters, that since their friends w^l*e so few, they 
ought to live more amicably among themselves*^. 

Terentia however bore a very considerable part 
of the whole affair ; and instead of being daunted 
by the depression of the family, and the ruin of 
their fortunes, seems to have been animated rather 
the more to withstand the violences of their enemies, 
and procure her husband’s restoration. But one 

ft Tiito scripslstl, quoddam caput logis Clodium incuris 
poste fixisao, no reforri, nove did liceret.— Ad Att. ili. 16. 

Bed videa nunquam case obaervatas aanctioncs earum 
legum, quae abrogarentur. Nam ei id easet, nulla fore a bro- 
gari poaaet sed cum lex abrogatur. illudipaumabrogatur, 
quo non earn abrogari oporteat.— Ibid. 23. 

b Percussiati autem me de orntione pnt>lHta : cuivulnerl, 
ut scribia, medcro, ai quid potes. Scripai equiclem dim 
iratuB, quod ille prior acripaerat : aed Itacompreaaeram, ut 
nunquam manaturom putamm. Quo modo oxdderit ne- 
^io. Bed quia nunquam accidit, ut cum eo verbo uno 
ooncertarem ; et quia acripta mihi videtur negligentJua, 
quam cfcterw. puto poaae probari non eaae meam. Id, at 
putaa me poaae aanari; cures vellm : ain plane peril, minus 
laboro.— AdAtt.iii. 12. 

c De Quinto fratre nihil ego te aocusavi, aed vos, cum 
presertim tarn pauoi estia, volui ease quam oonjunotlaai- 
moa.— £p. Fam. xiv. 1. 
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of Cicero*t letters to her in these unhappy circum- 
gtanees will give the clearest view of her character, 
and the spirit with which she acted. 

Cicero to Terentia, 

** Do not imagine that I write longer letters to 
' any one than to you, unless it be when I receive a | 
long one from somebody else, which I find myself 
obliged to answer For I have nothing either to 
write, nor in my present situation employ myself 
on anything that is more troublesome to me ; 
and when it is to you and our dear TuUiola, 

I cannot write without a dood of tears. For I 
see you the most wretched of women, whom I 
wished always to see the happiest, and ought to have 
made so ; as I should have done, if I had not been 
so great a coward, I am extremely sensible of 
Piso*s services to us ; have exhorted him, as well 
as I could, and thanked him as 1 ought. Your 
hopes, I perceive, are in the new tribunes : that 
wiU be e&ctual, if Pompey concur with them : 
but I am afraid still of Crassus. You do every- 
thing for me, I see, with the utmost courage and 
affection : nor do 1 wonder at it ; but lament our 
unhappy fate, that my miseries can only be 
relieved by your suffering still greater: for our 
good friend P. Valerius wrote me Svord, what I 
could not 'read without bursting into tears, how 
you were dragged from the temple of Vesta to the 
Valerian Bank. Alas, my light, my darling, to 
whom all the world used to sue for help ! that you, 
my dear Terentia, should be thus insulted ; thus 
oppressed with grief and distress ! and that I 
should be the cause of it ; I, who have preserved 
so many others, that we ourselves should be 
undone ! As to what you write about tjie house, 
that is, about the area ; I shall then take myself 
to be restored, when that shall be restored to us. 
But those things are not in our power. Wliat affects 
me more nearly is, that when so great an expense 
is necessary, it should all lie upon you, who are so 
miserably stripped and plundered already. If we 
live to see an end of these troubles, we shall rc^pair 
all the rest. But if the same fortune must ever 
depress us, wU^you throw away the poor remains 
that are leh; for your subsistence ? For God’s sake, 
my dear life, let others supply the money, who are 
able, if they are willing : and if you love me, do 
nothing that can hurt your health, which is already 
so impaired. For you are perpetually in my 
thoughts both day and night. I see that you 
decline no sort of trouble ; but am afraid, how 
you wiU sustain it. Yet the whole affair depends 
on you. Fay the first regard therefore to your 
health, that we may attain the end of ail your 
wishes, and your labours. 1 know not whom to 
write to, except to those who write to me, or of 
whom you send me some good account. I will 
not remove to a greater distance, since you are 
against it; but would have you write to me as 
often as possible, especially if you have any hopes 
that are well grounded. Adieu, my dear love, 
adieu. The 5th of October from Thessalonica. ” 
Terentia bad a particular estate of her own, noi 
l^nosdous to Clodius’s law, which she was now 
offering to sale, for a supply of their present neces- 
sities: this is what Cicero refers to, where he 
entreats her, not to throw away the small remains 
of her fortune i which he presses still more wai mly 
in another letter, patting her in mind, ** that if 


their friends did not fail in their duty, she could 
not want money ; and if they did, that her- own 
would do but httle towards making them easy ; 
he implores her therefore not to ruin the boy ; 
who, if there was anything left to keep him from 
want, i^uld, with a moderate share of virtue and 
good firtuiie, easily recover the rest**.'' The son- 
in-law, Piso, was extremely affectionate and dutiful 
in performing all good offices both to his banished 
father and the family ; and resigned the quaestor- 
ship of Pontus and Bithynia, on purpose to serve 
them the more effectually by his presence iii 
Rome ; Cicero makes frequent acknowledgment of 
his kindness apd generosity ; ** Piso's iHumanity, 
virtue and love for us all is so great," says he, 

** that nothing can exceed it ; the gods grant that 
it may one day he a pleasure, 1 am sure it will 
always be an honour, to him^." 

Atticus likewise supplied them liberally with 
money : he had already furnished Cicero, for the 
exigences of his flight, with above 2000 pounds ; 
and upon succeeding to the great estate of his 
uncle Crecilius, whose name he now assumed, made 
him a fresh offer of his purse* : yet his conduct did 
not wholly satisfy Cicero ; who thought him too 
cold and remiss in his service ; and fancied, thiit 
it flowed from some secret resentment, for having 
never received from him, in his flourishing con- 
dition, any beneficial proofs of his friendshiji : in 
ordei\ therefore to rouse his zeal, he took ocoasimi j 
to promise him, in one of his letters, that whatever 
reason he had to complain on that score, it should j 
all be made up to him, if he lived to return : ** If | 
fortune," says he, '* ever restore me to my country, 1 
it shall be my sj>ecial care, that you, above all my j 
friends, have cauvse to rejoice at it,: anu though i 
hitherto, 1 confess, you have reajjcd but little j 

Tiintuin scrUx^, kI enint in oflicio amici, pccuniu non 
dccrit, si nun crunt, tu cthgerc tua jwimia nun puturiH. 
Per fortuuas niiscraw nustraH, vide no imonim j>onlituni 
pcrdainoh: eui si ali(|uid orit, no intMliocri virtuto 

opus est, ct lucdiocri furtiina, iit c;utera cunscujuutur. — 

jind. 

Uni Pontum et liitliyniam qua?stor i>ro mca saluto 
noKluxit.— l*oHt iled. in Stiri. 15. 

PisuJiiH himianita^, firtns, amor in nos onmes tantns 
uHt, lit nihil 6ni>ra esse pussit. Utinuin ua res ei vuluittati 
sit, gloria^ qiiidcni video fore. — lOp. Patn. xiv. I. 

t (iccroni, ex patria fngiunti 11.8. dn 0 (;nta cjt quinqua 
ginta niillia donavit. — Corn. Nop. Vit. Att. 4. 

4uod to in tanta hereditato »b onini ooiaipationc expo- i 
disti, valdc mihi gratum cst. Quod fucultates tuas ad I 
meani tuiUitem polliceria, ut omnibus rebus a tc pnrter j 
ctetoros juver, id quantum sit prADsidium video. — Ad Att. 
iii. 20. ! 

This CiEciliiis, Atticus’s uncle, was a famous churl and | 
usurer, Homcthne.H mentioned in Cicero’s letters, wlio | 
adopted Atticus by his wilt, and left him tbrCH3-fourths of ' 
liis estate, which amounted to above 0O,(X»O^. sterling. lie ' 
had raisdl this great fortune by the favour chiefly of Lucid- ' 
lus, whoinhe flattered to the last with a promise of making 
him his heir, yet left the bnlk of his estate to Atticus, who i 
had been very observant of his humour : for which fraud, | 
added to his notorious avarice and extortion, the mob ‘ * 
seized his dead body, and dragged it infamously about the 
streets. [Val. Max. vil. a.] Cicero, congratulating Atticus 
upon his adoption, addresses hts letter to U. OiGciUus, U. 

F. Pomponianus, AtUcus. For in assuming the name of 
the Adopter, it was uspal to odd also thoir own family 
name, though changed in itstemiinationfrom PomiKinius 
to Pomponianus, to preserve the memory of their real 
extraction: to wtiich some added also the surname, as 
Cicero does In the present ease.— Ad Att. ill. 20. 
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benefit from my kindness ; I will manage so for 
the future, that whenever 1 am restored, you shall 
find yourself as dear to me as my brother and my 
children ; if I have been wanting therefore in my 
duty to you, or rather, since 4 have been wanting, 
pray pardon me; for 1 have been much more 
wanting to myself^ '' But Atticus begged him 
to lay aside all S’lch fancies, and assured him, that 
there was not tl.e least ground for them ; and that 
lie had never been disgusted by anything, which 
he bad eithc^ done, or neglected to do for him ; 
entreating him to be perfectly easy on that head, 
and iy depend always on his best services, without 
giving hirgself the trouble, even of reminding 
him’*. Yet after all, the suspicioli itself, as it 
comes from one who knew Atticus so perfectly, 
seems to leave some little blot upon his character : 
but whatever cause there^ might be for it, it is cer- 
tain, that (Jicero at least was as good as his word, 
and by the care which he took after his return to 
celebrate Atticus^s name in all his writings, has 
left the most illustrious testimony to posterity of 
his sincere esteem and iiflTection for him. 

Sextius was one of the tribunes elect ; and 
being entirely devoted to Cicero, took the trouble 
of a journey into Gaul, to solicit Cuisars consent to 
liis njstoration ; wliich thougli he obtained, us well 
by his own intercession as by Pompey's letters, 
yet it seems to have been with certain limitations 
not agreeable to Cicero; for on Sextius’s return 
to Rome, when he drew uji the copy of S law 
which he intended to propose njum his entrance 
into office ; eonlbnnable, as we may imagine, to 
tbc conditions stipulated with Cuisar ; Cicero 
greatly disliked it ; as l)eiiig too general, and 
without ^lic mention even of his name, nor ]»ro- 
vidiiig suMiciently eitlier for his dignity, or the 
n^stitntion of his estate ; so that he desires Atticus 
to take ejivc; to get it amended by Se.xtiusb 

The old tribunes, in the moan while, eight of 
whom were Cicero's friericfs, resolved to make ouc 
eUbrt more to obtain a law in his favour, which 
thi'y jointly offered to tin*, people on tlie twenty- 
eighth of October: hut ('ieCro was much more 
disj)le.ased with this than with Sextins's : it con- 
sisted of three articles ; the lir^ wliicdi restored 
him only to his former rank, but not to his estate: 
the second was only matter of form, to indemnify 
the proposers of it : the third enacted, ** that if 
there was anything in it which was prohibited to 
b(? promulguled by any former law, partitmlarly by 
that of (Uodius, or which involved the author of 
such promulgation in an/ hue or penalty, that in 

K Pro, si me aliqiianilo vestri ct patria’ cojni»otcin for- 
tuna i^LKterit, certe eiticium, ut maxiino lictere imus ex 
oiiinibiis aiuiciw: mcaquo ofHcia ae stiulifi. qua* parum 
antca luxerunt (fatoriduin Obt euim) sic exequar, ut me 
a-quo tibi ao fmtri ct liboris nostris rcbtitutum piitcs. Hi 
quid in to poecavk ac potiiis quonuim pfoeavi, Ignobc'o : in 
me euim ipsutn peooavi velicmontiiis. — Ad Att. iii. 15. 

Q,uud me vetas qnicquam Kuspioari uceidisse ud 
aniinurn tuum, quod scons a mo erga to oommiasiini, nut 
prademiissuiri vidoretur, gorani tibi luorcm ot liborabor 
ista curn. Tibi tamen co plus doboo, quo tua in mo 
UumnnitUB fucrlt excelsior, qimm in te niofi.— Ibid. 20. 

^ Hoc Interim tomporo, 1*. Soxtius, dosigmitus iter ad 
C. Cn^sarem pro mea salute suscopit. Q,uid egcrit, quantum 
Tirofeoerit, nihil ad causani.'— I*ro ®oxt. 32. 

llogatio Bextii nequo dignitatis sjitis biibot ncc cautionis. 
Nam et nominatim forre oportot, et do bonis diligontius 
scriM : ot id aniinadvertas vellm.— Ad A tt. iii. 20, 


such case it should have no effect/' Cicero was 
surprised, that {lis friends could be induced to pro- 
pose such an act, which seemed to be against him, 
and to copfirm that clause of the Clodian law 
which made it penal to move abything for him ; 
whereas no clauses of that kind had ever been 
regarded, or thought to have any special force, but 
fell of course when the laws themselves were 
repealed : he observes, ** that it was an ugly pre- 
cedent for the succeeding tribunes, if they should 
happen to have any scruples ; and that Clodius 
had already taken the advantage of it, when in a 
speech to the people, on the third of November, he 
declared, that this act of the tribunes was a proper 
lesson to their successors, to let them see kow far 
their power extended/' He desires Atticus therefore 
to tiud out who was the contriver of it, and how 
Niunius and the rest came to be so much overseen 
as not to be aware of the consequences of itK" 

The most probable solution of it is, that these 
tribunes hoped to carry their point with less diffi- 
culty, by paying this deference to Clodius’s law, 
the validity of which was acknowledged by Cato, 
and several others of the principal citizens^; and 
they were induced to make this push for it before 
they quitted their office, from a persuasion, that 
if Cicero was osice restored, on any terms, or with 
what restrictions soever, the rest would follow of 
course ; and that the recovery of his dignity would 
necessarily draw after it everything else that was 
wanted. Cicero seems to have been sensible of it 
himselt on second thoughts, as he intimates, in 
the conclusion of his letter : “ I should be sorry," 
says he, " to have the new tribunes insert such a 
clause in their law ; yet let them insert what they 
please : if k will but j)as8 and call me home, I shall 
be contend with it^"/' But the only project of a 
law which he approved, was drawn by his cousin 
C. Visellius Aculeo, an eminent lawyer of that 
age, for another of the new tribunes, T. Fadius, 
who had been his queestor when he was consul : 
he advised his friends therefore, if there was any 
prospect of success, to push forward that law, 
which entirely jdeased him 

In this suspense of his affairs at Rome, the 
troojis, which Piso had provided iar his govern- 
ment of Macedonia, began to arrive in great num- 
bers ut Thessaloniea'* : this greatly alarmed him, 
and made him resolve to quit the place without 
delay : and as it was nut advisable to move farther 
from Italy, he ventured to come still nearer, and 
turned back again to Dyrrhachium ; for though 
this was within the distance forbidden to him by 

k Quo major est suspinio malitiae aliciijus, cum Id, quod 
ad IpsOH nihil pertinebut, erat autem contra mo, scrip- 
scrunt. Vt novl tributti plebis siossent timidiores, multo 
magis sibi eo capito utondum putai'ont. Neque id a 
Clodio pnetormissum ost, dixit eniin in ooncione ad diem 
HI. Nun. Novonib.hoo capito doHignatistribunisplobispra^- 
scriptum ease quid liocrct. Ut N innium et otetoroa fugerit 
investiges vcllm, ct quis attulorit, dec. — Ad Att. iii. 23. 

I Video onim quosdam olarisaimos viros, aliquot loeis 
judicoBsc, to cum idobe jure agerepotuissc.— Pro Jlonio, 10. 

Id caput suxio nolim nuvos tribunes plebis ferre : sed 
Iiorforant mmlo quidlibet: uno capito quo revocabor, 
mudo res conflciatur, oro contentus.— Ibid. 23. 

Bod si ost aliquid in spo, vldo Icgom, quam T. F^^iu 
scrlpsit Visellius : ea mihl porplacot.— Ibid. 

o Me adhuc l^lanciiis retiiiot.-*Scd jam cum advontaro 
militos dioox^tur, faciendum nobis crit, ut ab eo disce- 
damus.— ibid. 22. 
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law, yet be bad do reason to apprehend any danger, 
in a town particularly devoted to him, and which 
had always been under his special patronage and 
protection. He came thither on the twenty-fifth 
of November, and gave notice of hia. removal to 
his friends at Rome, by letters of the same date, 
begun at Thessalonica and finished at Dyrrha- 
chiumi’ : which shows the great haste which he 
thought necessary in making this sudden change 
of his quarters. Here he received another piece 
of news which displeased him ; ** that with the 
consent and assistance of his managers at Rome, 
the provinces of the consuls elect had been fur- 
nished with money and troops by a decree of the 
senate :** but in what manner it affected him, and 
what reason he had to be uneasy at it, will be 
explained by his own letter upon it to Atticus. 

** When you first sent me word,*' says he, “ that 
the consular provinces had been settled and pro- 
vided for by your consent ; though I was afraid 
lest it might be attended with some ill conse- 
quence, yet I hoped that you had some special 
reason for it which 1 could not penetrate : but 
having since been informed, both by friends and 
letters, that your conduct is universally con- 
demned, 1 am extremely disturbed at it ; because 
the little hopes, that were left, stem now to be 
destroyed : for should the new tribunes quarrel 
with us upon it, what farther hopes can there be ? 
and they have reason to do so ; since they were 
not consulted in it, though they had undertaken 
my cause, and have lost by our concesvsion all that 
influence which they would otherwise have had 
over it ; especially when they declare, that it was 
for my sake only that they desired the power of 
famishing out the consuls; not with ^design to 
hinder them, but to secure them to my interest ; 
whereas if the consuls have a mind to be perverse, 
they may now be so without any risk ; yet let 
them be never so well disposed, can do nothing 
without the consent of the tribunes. As to what 
you say, that, if you had not agreed to it, the 
consuls would have carried their point with the 
people ; that could never have been done against 
the will of the tribunes : 1 am afraid, therefore, 
that we have Id^t by it the affection of the tribunes ; 
or if that still remains, have lost at least our hold 
on the consuls. There is another inconvenience 
still, not less considerable ; for that important 
declaration, as it was represented to roe, that the 
senate would enter into nothing till my affair was 
settled, is now at an end ; and in a case not only 
unnecessary, but new and unprecedented ; for I 
do not believe, that the provinces of the consuls 
had ever before been provided for until their 
entrance into office ; but having now broken 
through that resolution which they had taken in my 
cause, they are at liberty to proceed to any other 
business, as they please. It is not however to be 
wondered at, that my friends, who were applied to, 
should consent to it ; for it was hard for any one, 
to declare openly against a motion so beneficial to 

P Byrrbachium veni quod et libera oivitas est, ot in me 
pffieiosa.— Ep. Fam. xiv. 1. 

Nam ego eo nomine sum pyrrbachii, ut quam colorrime 
quid ogatur, audiam* et sum tuto. Civitas enim biec 
semper a me defensa est. — Ibid. 3. 

l^uod mei studb» 808 ,babeo Dyrrhachinos, ad cos perroxi, 
cum ilia superiora ThessalonUw scripsissem.— Ad Att. iii. 
22 ; Bp. Fam. xiv, 1. 


the two consuls; it was hard, 1 say, to refuse 
anything to Lentulus, who has always been my 
true friend ; or to Metellus, who has given up bis 
resentments with so much humanity; yet 1 am 
apprehensive that wd have aHenated the tribunes, 
and cannot hold the consuls: write me word, 1 
desire you, what turn this has taken, and how the 
whole affair stands; and write with your usual 
frankness ; for I love to kqpw the truth, though it 
should happen to be disagreeable.” The tenth of 
December*!. o 

But Atticus, instead of answering this letter, or 
rather indeed before he received it, having occasion 
to visit his estate in Epirus, took hia |yay thither 
through Dyrrfiachium, on purpose to see Cicero, 
and explain to him in person the motives of their 
conduct. Their interview was but short ; and 
after they parted, Cicero", upon some new intel- 
ligence, which gave him fresh uneasiness, sent 
another letter after him into Epirus, to call him 
back again ; ** After you left me,” says he, “ I 
received letters from Rome, from which I perceive 
that 1 must end my days in this calamity ; and to 
speak the truth, (which you will take in good part,) 
if there had been any hopes of my return, you, 

I who love me so well, would never have left the 
city at such a conjuncture : but 1 say no more, 
lest I be thought either ungrateful, or desirous 
to involve my friends too in my ruin : one thing I 
beg that you would not fail, as you have given 
your word, to come to me, wherever I shall happen 
to be, before the first of January*^.” 

While he was thus perplexing himself with per- 
petual fears and suspicions, his cause was proceeding 
very prosperously at Rome, and seemed to be in 
such a train, that it could not be ol^strucfed much 
longer : for the new magistrates, who were coming 
on with tbc new year, were all, except the prtetor 
Appius, supposed to be his friends ; while his 
enemy Clodius was soon to resign his office, on 
which the greate.st part of his power depended : 
Clodius himself was sensible of the daily decay of 
bis credit, through the superior inffueiicc of Poin- 
pey, who had drawn Csesar away from him, and 
forced even Gabinius to desert him : so that, out 
of rage and detq>idr, and the desire of revenging 
himself on these new and more powerful enemies, 
he would willingly have dropped the pursuit of 
Cicero, or consented even to recal him, if he could 
have persuaded Cicero’s friends and the senate to 
join their forces with him against the triumvirate. 
For this end he produced Bibulus and the other 
augurs in an assembly of the people, and demanded 
of them, “whether it was not unlawful to transact 
any public business, when any of them were taking 
the auspices.^” To which they all answered in 
the affirmative. Tlien he asked Bibulus, “ whether 
he was not actually observing the heavens as oft as 
any of Cvesar’s laws were proposed to the people?’’ 
To which he answered in the affirmative : but being 
produced a second time by the preetor Appius, he 
added, that he took the auspices also in the same 
manner at the time when Clodius’s act of adoption 
was confirmed by the people but Clodius, while 
he gratified his present revenge, little regarded how 
much it turned against himself ; but insisted, 
that “ all Cfesar’s Mits ought to be annulled by the 
senate, as being contrary to the auspices and on 
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tkat condition, declared publicly, that he himself 
would bring back Cicero, the guardian of the city, 
on his own shoulders*/’ 

In the same fit of revenge, he fell upon the con- 
sul Gabinius ; and in an assembly of the people, 
which he called for that purpose, with his head 
veiled, and a little altar and fire before him. conse- 
crated bis whole estate. This had been sometimes 
done against traitorous citizens, and, when legally 
performed, had the effect of a confiscation, by 
making the plaee and effects ever after sacred and 
public : but in the present case, it was considered 
only as an act of madness ; and the tribune Nin- 
nius, in ridi^iile of it, consecrated Clq^ius's estate 
in the same form and manner, that whatever efficacy 
was ascribed to the one, the other might justly chal- 
lenge the same*. 

But the expected hour was now come, which put 
an end to his detestable tribunate : it had been 
uniform and of a piece from the first to the last ; 
the most infamous and corrupt that Rome had ever 
seen : there was scsarce an office bestowed at home, 
or any favour granted to a prince, state, or city 
abroad, but what he openly sold to die best bidder: 
“The poets (says Cicero) could not feign a Charyb- 
dis so voracious as his rapine : he conferred the 
title of king on those who had it not, and took it 
away from who had"/' fmd sold the rich priest- 
hoods of Asia, as the Turks are said to sell the 
Grecian bishopries, without regarding whether 
they were full or vacant, of which Cicero gives us 
a remarkable instance ; “ There was a celebrated 
temple of Cybele, at Pessinuns in Phrygia, where 
that goddess was worshipped with singular devotion, 
not only all Asia, but Europe too ; and where 
the Roman genei;^ls themselves often used to pay 
their vows and make their offerings." Her jiriest 
was in c^uiet possession, without any rival preten- 
der, or any complaint against him ; yet Clodius, 
by a law of the people, grai^^ed this priesthood to 
one Brogitarus, a petty sovereign in those parts, 
to whom he had before given the title of king: “and 
1 shall think him a king indeed," says Cicero, “if 
ever he be able to pay the purchase money :” but 
the spoils of the temple were destined to that use, 
and would soon have been applie<> it, if Deiota- 
rus, king of Galatia, a prince of noble character, 
and a true friend to Rome, had not defeated the 
impious bargain, by taking the temple into his 
protection, and maintaining the lawful priest 
against the intruder, nor suffering Brogitarus, 

■ Tu tuo praMslpitimto jam et dobilitato tribunatu, 
auHpicioruni patrunus sub! to exiitisti. Tu M. Bibuliim in 
concionc, tu augures produxisti. Te interrogante augures 
reaponderunt, cum de coelo servatum sit, cum populo agi 
non posse— tua denique omnis actio posterioribus men- 
sibusfult. omnia, quic C. Oarsar ogisset, qua; contra auspicia 
essentacta, per senatum rescind! ojHirtcro, Quod si iierct, 
dioebas, to tuis humcris me, custodom urbis, in urbem 
relaturuxn.— ^Pro Domo, 15. 

* Tu, tu, inquam, capite velato, condone advocata, 
foculo posito bona tui Qabinii conseerasti In — quid ? exem- 
plo tuo bona tua nonne L. Ninniue— cousecravit ? quod si, 
quia .ad te pertinet, ratum esse negas ojxirtere i oa jura 
constltuisti in praeolaro tribunatu tuo, quibus in te oon- 
versis, reoujures, alios everteres. — Pro Domo, 47> 4U. 

« Reges, qui erant, vendidit; qui non erant, appellavit— ■ 
quam denique tarn immanem Charybdim poets fingendo 
exprimere potuenint, qu« tantos exhaurire gurgites pos- 
set, quantas Iste priedaa— exsorbuit ? — ^De Harus. Keep.. 
27. 
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though his son-in-law, to pollute or touch anything 
belonging to it\ 

All the ten new tribunes had solemnly promised 
to serve Cicero ; yet Clodius found means to cor- 
rupt two of them, S. Atilius Serrauus,. and Nume*- 
rius Quinctius Gracchus, by whose help he was 
enabled still to make head against Cicero's party, 
and retard his restoration some time longer : but 
Piso and Gabinius, perceiving the scene to be 
opening apace in his favour, and his return to be 
unavoidable, thought it time to get out of his way, 
and retire to their several governments, to enjoy 
the reward of their perfidy : so that they both left 
Rome with the expiration of their year, and Piso 
set out for Macedonia, Gabinius for Syria. 

On the first of January the new consul Lentulus, 
after the ceremony of his inauguration, and his 
A iTRB 696 paid, as usual, to religion, 

cic. . 50 . entered directly into Cicero's affair, 

‘ and moved the senate for his restora- 

p. CORNELIUS tiony ; while his colleague Metellua 
LENTULUS declared, with much seeming candour, 
spiNTHKR, that though Cicero and he had been 

q. c-?EciLjTJs enemies, on account of their different 

MKTKLLus scntiments in politics, yet he would 
NKras. resentments to the autho- 

rity of the fatherfl, and the interests of the repub- 
lic*." Upon which L. Cotta, a person of consular 
and censorian rank, being asked his opinion the 
first, said, “ that nothing had been done against 
Cicero agreeably to right or law, or the custom of 
their ancestors : that no citizen could be driven out 
of the city without a trial ; and that the people 
could not condemn, nor even try a man capitally, 
but in an assembly of their centuries : that the 
whole was the effect of violence, turbulent times, 
and an oppressed republic i that in so strange a 
revolution and confusion of all things, Cicero had 
only stepped aside, to provide for his future tranquil- 
lity, by declining the impending storm ; and since ! 
he had freed the republic from no less danger by ; 
his absence, than he had done before by his pre- 1 
sence, tliat he ought not only to be restored, but ' 
to be adorned with new honours : that what his 
mad enemy had published against hin^ was drawn 
so absurdly both in words and sentiments, that, if 

X Qui acoepta peciinia Pessinuntem ipsum, sedetn doml- 
clliumquo MatriH Deorum vaHtaris, et Brogitaro, (iiallo- 
grfiDco, impuro hoinini ao nefario, totum ilium locum 
fammique veiidideris. Socerdotem ab ipsis aris, pulvina- 
ributiqiie detraxeris.— Quse reges omncft, qui Aslam Eiiro- 
paniquo tenucrunt, semper aiunmu religione coluerunt — 
Qiiic niajores nostri tarn sancta duxerunt^ ut — ^nostri 
imperutores niaxirais et perioulosissiinis bellis Imic dc» 
vota facereiit, cuque in ipso Pessinunto ad illam ipsam 
principem aram et in illo loco fanoque pcrsolverent.— 
Putabo regem, si habuerit undo tibi solvat. — Nam cum 
rouUa regia aunt in Deiutaro. turn ilia maxime, quod tibi 
nummum nullum dedit.— Quod PoBsinuntem per scclus 
a te violatum. et saoerdote, aacrisquo epoUatum rec*ii|>e- 
ravlt. — Quod caeromoniaH ab omni vetustate acceptas a 
Brogitaro pollui non sinit, mavultquo generum suum 
mnnere tuo. qxiam iUud fanum antiqiiitate religiouls 
cai'ere. — ^Ibid, 13; Pro 8ext. 26. 

y Kalendis Januariis. — Lentulus consul — simul ao 
de Bolemni religione retulit, nihil liumanarum rcrum 
sibi prius. quam de me agendum judicavit.— Post Bed. ad 
Quir. 5. 

* Qusb etiam ooUegie ejus moderatio de me ? Qui cum 
inimioitiaa sibi ntecum ex reipublica* dissensione snseqp- 
tas esse dixlsset, eas se Patribua oonsoriptia dixit et tem- 
poribus reipubliciB permissurum.— ProBext. 32. 
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it ha4 been enacted in proper form, it could never 
obtain the force of a law : that since Cicero there*, 
fore was expelled by no law, he could not want a 
law to restore him, but ought to be recalled by a 
vote of the senate.*' — Pompey, who spoke next, 
having highly applauded what Cotta said, added, 
** that for the sake of Cicero's future quiet, and to 
prevent all farther trouble from the same quarter, 
it was his opinion, that the people should have a 
share in conferring that grace, and their consent be 
joined also to the authority of the senate." After 
many others had spoken likewise with great warmth 
in the defence and praise of Cicero, they all came 
unanimously into Pompey 's opinion, and were pro- 
ceeding to make a decree upon it, when Serranus 
the tribune rose up and put a stop to it, not flatly 
interposing his negative, for he had not the assur- 
ance to do that, against such a spirit and unani- 
mity of the senate, but desiring only a night's time 
to consider of it. This unexpected interruption 
incensed the whole assembly ; some reproached, 
others entreated him ; and his father-in-law, Op- 
pius, threw himself at his feet, to move him to 
desist : but all that they could get from him was a 
promise to give way to the decree the next morn- 
ing; upon which they broke up. '‘But the tribune 
(says Cicero) employed the night, not as people 
fancied be would, in giving hack the money which 
he had taken, hut in making a better bargain, and 
doubling his price ; for the next morning, being 
grown more hardy, he absolutely prohibited the 
senate from proceeding to any act“." This conduct 
of Serranus surprised Cicero's friends, being not 
only perfidious and contrary to his engagements, 
but highly ungrateful to Cicero ; who, in his con- 
sulship, had been his special enej^urager and 
benefactor*’. 

The senate, however, though hindered at present 
from passing their decree, were too well united, 
and too strongly supported, to he baffled much 
longer by the artifices of a faction : they resolved, 
therefore, without farther delay, to propound a 
law to the people for Cicero's restoration ; and the 
twenty-second of the month was appointed for the 
promulgation of it. When the day came, Fahri- 
cius, one of*Cicero’s tribunes, marched out with a 
strong guard, before it was light, to get possession 
of the rostra : but Clodius was too early for him ; 
.and having seized all the posts and avenues of the 
forum, was prepared to give him a warm reception ; 

» Turn princepB rogatuH sententiam - L. Cotta, dixit. — 
Nihil dome actum esHe jure, nihil more mnjorum, nihil 
legibus, dee. Quare mo, qui niilhi lege abesHom, non 
rcHtitui Joge, sod senatus auctoritate oportore.— 

Post eum rogatus sontentiam (.in. l*onipeiug, npprobata, 
laudataqiie Cottas sententia, dixit, soho otii mei causa, ut 
Omni popular! concertationo defungerer, eeneere; ut ad 
senatus auctoritatom populi quoquo Itoinaiii bcneflcium 
adjungeretur. Cum omnes cortatim, aliusquo alio graving 
do niea salute dixisset, fioretque sine ulla varietate dis>^ 
eesslo : surrexit Atilius ; nec ausus est, curu esscjt emptus, 
iiiteroedcre ; noctem sibi od deliberandum pustulavit. 
Clamor eenattis, quorclic, prccos, soccr ad pedes abjoctus. 
Tile, se affirmturo postero die nioimti nullam esse faetu- 
rum. Croditum est; disccssum est: illi intorea dc]il>e- 
ratori merces, interposita nuete, duidicata est.^^Pro Bext. 
34. ; 

Pellberatio non in reddenda, quemadmodum nomiulli 
arbftrabantur, sed, ut patefactum est, in augenda mcrcede 
oonsumtae8t.*>*-Po8t Red-adQuir. 5. 

b Is tribianus plebls quern ego maximis boneflcUs quaes- 
torem eonsiil onuivexam.*-^lbld. 


he had purchased some gladiators, for the shows ^f 
his mdileship, to which he was now pretending, 
and borrowed another band of his brother Appius ; 
and. with these well armed, at the head of his 
slaves and dependants, he attacked Fabricius, killed 
several of his followers, wounded many more, and 
drove him quite out of the place ; and hap|)enlng 
to fall in at the dame time with Cispius, another 
tribune, who was coming to the aid of his colleague, 
be repulsed him also with a great slaughter. The 
gladiators, heated with this taste of blood, “ opened 
their way on ail sides with their swords, in quest 
of Quintus Cicero, whom they met with at last, 
and would certainly have murdered if, by the 
advantage oV the confusion and darkness, he had 
not hid himself under the bodies of his slaves and 
freedmen, who were killed around him ; where he 
lay concealed till the fray was over." The tribune 
Sextius was treated still more roughly, “ for being 
particularly pur.siicd and marked out for destruc- 
tion, he was so desperately wounded, as to be left 
for dead upon the spot, and escaped death only by 
feigning it but while he lay in that condition, 
supposed to he killed, Clodiiis reflecting; that the 
murder of a tribune, whose pt;rsou was saerecl, 
would raise such a storm, as might occasion Ins 
ruin, took a sudden resolution to kill one of his 
own tribunes, in order to charge it upon his adver- 
saries, and so balance the account by making both , 
sifjes eiiually obnoxious." The victim doomed to 
I this sacrifice was Nnmerius Quinctius, an obscure 
fellow, raised to this dignity by the cajirice of the 
' multitude, who, to make himself the more popular, 
had assumed the surname of Gracchus : “ hut the 
crafty clown (says Cicero) having got some hint of 
the design, and finding that his blood Vas to wipe 
oft* the envy of Sextius's, disguised himself present ly 
in the habit of a muleteer, the same in w hich he 
first came to Rome, and w'ith a basket upon his 
head, while S(>me w'ejre willing out fur Numerius, 
others for Quinctius, passed undiscovered by the 
confusion of the two names : hut he continued in 
this danger till Sextius was known to he alive ; 
and if that discovery had not been nuidc sooner 
than one would have wished, though they could 
not have fixetl4,l*^ odium of killing their mercenary 
where they ilesigned it ; yet they would have less- 
ened the infamy of one villany, by committing 
another, which all people would have been pleasecl 
with." According to the account <»f this day's 
tragedy, “ the Tiber and all the common sew^ers 
wrere filled with dead bodies, and the blood wiped 
up with siionges in the forum, where such lu^aps of 
slain had never before been seen hut in the civil 
dissensions of Ciuna and Octavius 

c Princepa rpgattonis, vir niilu amicisHimus. Q,. Fiibri- 

cius tenipluni aISquanto ante hioem occapavit.- t’liin 

forum, oomitium, ourioni muUn de nocto aritiutis boiiii- 
uibus, ao Horvin oocupavissent, iin|»ctum faciimt in Fabri- 
cium, manuH uifcnint, occidunt noTmiillos, viitnorani 
inulbiB: viaiientem in forum, viruni optimum M, CHspium 
— dejiellunt ; cflpdcm in foro max imam faciunt. O ni versi 
districtis gladiia in oinnibufi fori partibus fratrem mourn 
oculiH quierebant, voce posoobant.— Fulaua© rostrls in com!- 
tio jaoult, isequo servonim ct libertorumoorporibus obtexit. 

Multis vulnoribus aoooptls ac dobllitato corporo coiitru- 
cidato, SextiUB, so abjecit exanimatus ; noque uUb alia ro 
ab so mortem, nisi mortis opiniono, (lepiilft..^At veto Uli 
ipsi parrioida;.— Adoo vim facinoris sui perborrueraut, at 
si pauUo longlor opinio mortis Scxtli fuliisot, Gracchum 
mum auum transferendi in nos criminis causa, occidcro 
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Clodius, flushed with this victory, set fire with 
his own hands to the temple of the Nymphs, where 
the books of the censors and the public registers of 
the city were kept^ which ^ere all consumed with 
the fabric itself**/^ He then attacked the houses 
of Milo the tribune, and Csecilius the prcetor, with 
fire and sword, but was repulsed in both attempts 
with loss: ** Milo took severarof Appius’s gla* 
diators prisoners, who, being brought before the 
senate, made a confession of what they knew, and 
were sent to jail ; but were presently released by 
Serranus®." Upon these outrages Milo impeached 
ClodiuB in form, for the violation of the public 
peace : but the consul Metellus, who l^ad not yet 
abandoned him, with the praetor Appius, and the 
tribune Serranus, resolved to prevent any process 
upon it, and by their edicts prohibited, either 
the criminal himself to appear, or any one to cite 
him^" Their pretence was, ** that the quaestors 
were not yet chosen, whose office it was to make 
the allotment of the judges ; while they themselves 
kej)t back the election,’^ and were pushing Clodius 
at tlie same time into the ajdileship, which would 
screen him, of course, for one year from any pro- 
secution- Milo therefore, finding it impracticable 
to bring him to justice in the legal method, resolved 
to (leal with him in his own way, by opposing force 
to force ; and for this end purchased a band of 
gladiatois, with which he had daily skirmishes with 
him in the streets ; and acc^uired a great feputatii^i 
of courage and generosity, for being the first of all 
the Romans who had ever bought gladiators for 
the defence of tlie republic 

This obstruction given to Cicero's return by an 
obstinate ai^ desperate faction, made the senate 
only the more rcj^lute to effect it ; they passed a 
second vote, therefore, that no other business 
should be done till it was carried ; and to prevent 
all farther tumults, and insults upon the magistrates, 
ordered the consuls to sumt^)n all the people of 
Italy, who wished well to the state, to come to the 
assistance and defence of (Jicero**. This gave new 

— Sensit rusticulus, non iiiciiiitus ; — inulioni- 
carij ])cjiiilam arripuit, (*(ini qua priinuni Koniuin ml 
i'omitia vonorit : messnria ho coj bo oontoxit : cum <iuioto- 
ront alii Numeriuni, alii Uiiiiu’timn,^pJiuini noininis 
orrore scrvatiw ewt, atqiio hoc scitis oinncH ; usqiKJ .'kIco 
hominom in poriculo fuissc, quoad scitimi sit, Hoxtium 
vivtu'C. Quod nisi csset patefaotuiu paullo oitius- qtioui 
volWm, (fee. JlTcniiziistis turn, Judicos, oorporibuH civiiim 
Tiborim coniplori, eloacas roforciri, o foro spongiis ellingi 
sangtiinoin. — Lapidutiones persa'pe vidimus ; non ita b(opo, 
sod niniiuzu tunion ZHopo gladios'* coKlcni vero tantam, 
tantos aoorvo'S corporumcxstnictos, nisi forte illo Cinnano 
atfpio Ootaviano die, quis unquoin in foro vidit? — Pro 
tJoxt. 35, 3«, 37, ;W. 

fSum qiii (cdeni Nympharum incendit, ut momoriam 
publieain receriHionis, tabulis ptiblicis iinprossani, extiii' 
gueret, — Pro Mil. 27 ; Parad. 4 ; De Haruspic, ilesp. 27* 

*-* (Uadiatore8--con]prchenfiii, in Bonatmn intn>ductt, eon- 
feasi, in vincula conjeeti a Milono, cinissi a Serrano. — Pro 
Soxt. 39, 

f Bec() tibi consul, prector, tribunus plebis nova novi 
generis edicta proponunt : ne rous adsit, ne citetur. — Pro 
Sext. 41. 

e Sed honor! suxnmo Miloni noHtro nnper fnit, quod 
gladiatoribus emptis reixmblioa: causa, qua* salute nostra 
continobatur, oxnnos P. Clodil conatus furoresque com- 
prcBsit, — Do Offio. ii. 17. 

b Itaque postea nihil vos olvlbus, nihil sociis, nihil 
regibus respondistis.—Post Bed. In Sen. 3. . 

Quid mill! prseclarius acoidere potuit, quani quod Illo 
referente vos dewrevistis, ut ouncti ex oinni Italia, qui 


spirits to the honest citizens, and drew a vast con- 
course to Rome from all parts of Italy, where there 
was not a corporate town of any note which did 
not testify its respect to Cicero by some public 
act or monument. ** Pompey was at Capua, acting 
as chief magistrate of his new colony ; where be 
presided in person at their making a decree to 
Cicero's honour, and took the trouble likewise of 
visiting all the other colonies and chief towns in 
those parts," to appoint them a day of general 
rendezvous at Rome, to assist at the promulgation 
of the law*. 

Lentulus at. the same time was entertaining the 
city with shows and stage plays, in order to keep 
the people in good humour, whom he had called 
from their private affairs in the country to attend 
the public business. The shotvs were exhibited in 
Porapey's theatre, while the senate, for the conve- 
nience of being near them, was held in the adjoining 
temple of Honour and Virtue, built by Marius out 
of the Cimbric sxioils, and called for that reason 
Marius's Monument : here, according to Cicero's 
dream, a decree now passed in proper form for his 
restoration ; wheii, “ under the joint iiiflaence of 
those deities, honour (he says) was done to virtue ; 
and the monument of Marius, the preserver of the 
empire, gave safety to his countryman, the defender 
of it^.” 

The new's of this decree no sooner reached the 
neighbouring theatre, than the whole assembly 
expressed their satisfaction by claps and applauses, 
which they renewed upon the entrance of every 
senator ; but when the consul Lentulus took his 
place, they all rose up, and, with acclamations, 
stretched. out hands, and tears of joy, publicly 
testified thei% thanks to him. But when Clodius 
ventured to show himself, they we^p hardly re- 
strained from doing him violence, throwing out 
reproaches, threats and curses upon him : so that 
in the shows of gladiators, which he could not 
bear to be deprived of, he durst not go to his seat 
in the common and open manner, but used to start 
up into it at once from some obscure passage under 
the benches, which on that account was jocosely 
called ‘’"the Appian way," where he was no sooner 
espied, than so " general a hiss ensfted, that it 
disturbed the gladiators, and frightened their very 
horses. From these significations (says Cicero) he 
might learn the difference between the genuine . 
citizens of Rome, and those packed assemblies of 
the people where he used to domineer ; and that 
the men who lord it in such assemblies, are the 
real aversion of the city ; while those who dare not 
show their heads in them, are received with all 
demonstrations of honour by the whole people*." 
rcmpubiieam fiaivam vellent, ad meunum — re»titucudum, 
ct dofendondmu venixent ? — Post Red. in Sen. 9. 

In una mea causa factum ost, ut Uteris eonsularibus ex 
S. C. cimcta ex Italia, omnes, qul rcinx)ublioam salvuiu 
vcllent, convocHTcntur,— Pro Soxt. CO. 

i Qui In colonia nuper oonstitum, cum .ipse gercret 
magistmtum, vim ct crudelitatem privilegii auctoritnte 
honcstissiinorum hominum, et publiels Uteris consignavit : 
prlncex)sque Italian totius pra?sidium admoamsalutem im- 
plorandam putavit.— Post Rod. in Sen. 11. 

Ilio munlcipia, ooloniasque adiit: hio Italiac totlus 
auxilium jraploravit.— I*ro Domo, 12. 

^ Cum in templo Honoris et Yirtutfs, honos liabitus 
esset virtuti ; Caiique Marii, consorvntoris hujus imiicrii, 
monumentum, municipi ejus et rcipubllcie defensori 
sodoiki ad saluUun pricbuisset.— Pro Sext. 64 ; it. 50* 

i Audito 8 . 0. ore ipsi, atque abaonti senatui plausus est 
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When the decree passed, the famed tragedian, 
^sopns, 'who acted, as Cicero says, the same good 
part in the republic that he did upon the stage, 
was performing the part of Telamon, banished from 
his country, in one of Accius's plays,* where, by the 
emphasis of his voice, and the change of a word or 
two in some of the lines, he contrived to turn the 
thoughts of the audience on Cicero. ** What he ! 
who always stood up for the republic ! who, in 
doubtful times, spared neither life nor fortunes — 
the greatest friend in the greatest danger — of such 
parts and talents — O father — 1 saw his houses and 
rich furniture all in dames — O ungrateful Greeks, 
inconstant people ; forgetful of services ! — to see 
such a man banished ; driven from his country ; 
and suffer him to continue so?" — At each of which 
sentences there was no end of clapping. — In an- 
other tragedy of the same poet, called Brutus, when 
I instead of Brutus he pronounced Tullius, who 
I established the liberty of his citizens, the people 
j were so affected, that they called for it again a 
! thousand times. This was the constant practice 
! through the whole time of his exile : there was not 
i a passage in any play, which could possibly be 
; applied to his case, but the whole audience pre- 
sently catched it up, and by their claps and 
; applauses loudly signified thefr zeal and good 
wishes for him*". 

Though a decree was regularly obtained for 
Cicero’s return, Clodius had the courage and ad- 
dress still to hinder its passing into a law : he 
' took all occasions of haranguing the people against 
' it ; and when he had filled the forum with his 
mercenaries, ** used to demand of them aloud, 

! contrary to the custom of Rome, whether they 
: would have Cicero restored or not ; upon which his 
; emissaries raising a sort of dead cry in the negative, 
he laid hold ot it, as the voice of the Roman people, 

. and declared the proposal to be rejAted".” But 

ab universis datus: dcinrlG, cum scnatoribus singulis 
spectatum e senatu rcdcuntibus: cum vcro ipse, qui ludos 
facic^bat, consul assedit : stantes, et mnnibus passis gratias 
agentcs, et locrymantes gaudio, suam erga me bcncvolcn- 
tiam ao xnisericordiam declararimt : at cum ille furibundus 
‘ venisset, vix ae populus Romanus tiaiuit. — Pro Sext. 

Is, cum quondio gladiatoros spectarct, nun<]uam ost con- 
spectus, cum venlret : exnergcbat subitu, cum sub tabulas 
; subrepscrat — itoque ilia via latebrosa, qua ille spectatum 
voniebat, Appia jam voeabatur : qui tamen quo temi>ore 
consi>cctus erat, non modo gladiatorcs, sed cqiii ipsi 
! gladiatorum repentinis sibilis extimcscebunt. Videtisne 
* igitur, quantum inter populum llomanum, et concionom 
! intersit? Dominos coiiciunum omni odio populi notari? 
I Quibus autem consistcre in operarum concionSbus non 
liceat, eos onmi populi Romani significatione dccorari ? — 
Pro Sext. 59. 

*» Recent! nuncio do illo S. C. ad ludos, sccnamque 
I>orlato, summus artifex, ot niehercule semper partium 
in republica tanquam in scena, optimatimn, flens et 
reoentt Istitia et misto dolore ac desideriomei — summi 
enim poets ingcnlum non solum arte sua sod etiam dolore 
exprimebat. Quid enim y qui rewpuhlicam certo animo 
adjuverit, staiueriU. tieterit cum Achivie^e dubia nee 
dubitarit vitam qff'erre, nec capitl pepercerit,~^mmmHm 
amieufn eumtno in bello-^ummo ingeuio praediium — O 
Pater-^hofc omnia vidi inflammarf-^O ingratifici Argivi, 
inanes Oraii, immemoret bfn^cil /-^xulare titlii 

peili, puleum patimini’^nm significatio fuerit omnium, 
qus decdoratio voluntatis ab universo populo Romano ? 

Nominatim sum appellatus in Bruto, Tulliue, qui liber- 
taiem eivUme itabUiverat, Millies revocatum est.— Pro 
Sext.56,fi7>l»l. 

n lUe trff)imus plebls ^ul de me^non majonim suorum, 


the senate, ashamed to see their authdrity thui^ in- 
sulted, when the whole city wii^s on. their eade, re- 
solved to take such measures in the' support of 
their decrees, that it should* not obe possible to 
defeat them. Lentulus therefore summoned tlmm 
into the Capitol, on the twenty-fifth of May, where 
Pompey began the debate, and renewed the motion 
for recalling Cicero ; and in a .grave and elaborate 
speech which he had prepared in writing, and 
delivered from his notes, gave him the honour of 
having saved his country®. All tAie leading men 
of the senate spoke after him to the same effect ; 
but the consul Metellus, notwithstanding his 
promises, l>ad been acting hitherto C double part; 
and was all along the chief encourager and supporter 
of Clodius. When Servilius therefore rose up, a 
person of the first dignity, who had been honoured 
with a triumph and the censorship, he addressed 
himself to his kinsman Metellus, and, “ calling up 
from the dead all the family of the Metelli, laid 
before him the glorious acts of his ancestors, with 
the conduct and unhappy fate of his brother, in a 
manner so moving, that Metellus could not hold 
out any longer against the force of the speech, nor 
the authority of the speaker, but with tears in his 
eyes gave himself up to Servilius, and professed all 
future sendees to Cicero’’— in which he proved 
very sincere, and from this moment assisted his 
colleague in promoting Cicero’s restoration; “so 
tltat in a very full house of four hundred and seven- 
teen senators, when all the magistrates were pre- 
sent, the decree passed, without one dissenting voice 
but Clodius’s P,’’ which gave occasion to Cicero 
to write a jiarticular letter of thanks to Metellus, 
as he had done once before upon his grst declara- 
tion for him 4. • 

Some may be apt to wonder why the two tribunes, 
who were Cicero’s enemies still as much as ever, 
did not persevere to inhibit the decree, since the 
negative of a singles tribune had an indisputable 
force to stop all proceedings ; but when that nega- 
tive was wholly arbitrary and factious, contrary to 
the apparent interest and general inclination of the 
citizens, if the tribune could not be prevailed with 
by gentle means to recal it, the senate used to 
enter into a delAte upon the merit of it, and pro- 
ceed to some extraordinary resolution of declaring 

sed Orfficuloruni instftuto, concionem Interrogare snlebat. 
vcllctne mo rediro : ot cum erat reclaniatum semi vi vis 
meroeiiariorum vocibus ; populum Romanum negare dice- 
bat.—Pro Kext. 59. 

® Idem illo consul cum ilia incredibilis multitudo Ro- 
mam, et pane Italia ipsa venissot, vos frequentissimos in 
Capitolium convocavit. — [Post Red. in Sen. 10,] Cum vir 
is, qui tripartitas orbis terrarum oras atqiio regioncs tribus 
triumphis huic imporio adjunotos notavit, de ttcripb) 
senteiitia dicta, mftii uni testimonium patriec conservatn; 
dedit.— Ibid. 61. 

P Qu. Metellus, ct Inimicus et frater inimici perspoota 
vestra voluntate, omnia privata odia doposuit : quera P, 
Servilius— et auotoritatis ot orationis suffi divina quadam 
gravitato ad sul generis, cotnmunisquo sanguinis facta, 
virtutesque revocavit, ut haberet in consUio et fratrem ab 
inferiflH-ot oinnes Metellos, preestantissimos Gives— itaque 
extititnonmodo salutis defensor ,—verum etiam adscriptor 
dignitatis mem. Q,uo quidem die, cum vos ccccxvii. ex 
senatu essetis, magistratus autem hi omnes adessent, dis- 
eenstt unus.* — Post Rod. in Sen. 10. 

CoUaerymavit vir egregius ac vere Metellus, totumque 
se P. Servilio dloenti etiam turn trodidit. Neo illam divl- 
nam gravitatem, plenom antiquitatis, diutiufr— potuit sue* 
tinere.*— Pro Soxt. 62. 4 £p* Fam. v, 4* 
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the author of si^ch i(.n opposition an enemy to his 
eduntf^, and Answerable for all the mischief that 
was likely to ensue» 6r of ordering the consuls to 
take care that the republic received no detriment ; 
which votes wete thought to justify any methods, 
how violent soever, of removing either the obstruc- 
tion or the author of it, who seldom cared to ex- 
oae himself to the rage of an inflamed city, headed 
y the Consuls and the senate, and to assert his 
prerogative at the peril of his life. 

This in effect was the case at present ; when the 
consul Lentulus^ assembled the senate again the 
next day to concert some effectual method for pre- 
venting all further opposition, and getting the de- 
cree enacted ^nto a law : but before they met, he 
called the people likewise to the rostra, where he, 
and all the principal senators in their turns, re- 
peated to them the substance of what they had 
said before in the senate, in order to prepare them 
for the reception of the law. Pompey particularly 
exerted himself in extolling the praises of Cicero, 
declaring ** that the republic owed its preservation 
to him, and that their common safety was involved 
in his exhorting them to defend and support 
the decree of the senate, the quiet of the city, and 
the fortunes of a man who had deserved so well of 
them ; that this was the general voice of the senate, 
of the knights, of all Italy ; and, lastly, that it 
was his own earnest and special request to them, 
which he not only desired, but implored them to 
grant When the senate afterwards met, thSy 
proceeded to several new and vigorous votes to 
facilitate the success of the law : first, “ That no 
magistrate should presume to fake the auspices, so 
as to disturb the assembly of the people, when 
Cicero's cause was to come before them ; and that 
if any one attempted it, he should be treated as a 
public enemy. 

Secondly, “ That, if through any violence or 
obstruction, the law was not suffered to pass within 
the live next legal days of assftnbly, Cicero should 
then be at liberty to return, without any farther 
authority. 

Thirdly, ** That public thanks should be given 
to all the people of Italy who came to Rome for 
Cicero's defence, and that they shq^ld be desired to 
come again, on the day w'hen the suffrages of the 
people were to be taken. 

Fourthly, “ That thanks should be given like- 
wise to all the states and cities which had received 
and entertained Cicero ; and that the care of his 
person should be recommended to all foreign 
nations in alliance with them ; and that the Roman 
generals, and all who had command abroad, should 
be ordered to protect his life and safety"." 

Quorum prinoeps ad rogandos et cohortandos vos 
ftalt On. PompeiuB— primum vos doouit, meis consillis 
rompublioam osse servatam, causaniquo ineam cum com- 
muni Bidute conjuiixit ; hortatusqiie est, iit auctoritatom 
seimtus, statum civitatis, fortunas civis bene mcriti defen- 
doretis: turn in perorando posiiH, vos rogari a senatu, 
^ rogari ah equltibus, rogari ab Italia ouncta : denique ipse 
* ad extremum pro mea vos salute non rogavit solum, verum 
etiam obsecravit. — ^Post Red. ad Quir. 7. 

B Quod eat postridie deorotnm in curia — ne qiiis do coelo 
servaret ; ne qui$ moram ullam ufferret ; si quis aliter 
fecissot, eum plane eversorem reipublicas fore.*— 

Addidit, si diebus quinque quibus agi de me potuisset, 
non essot aotum, redirem in patriam omni auctoritato 
recuperata. 

Ut iis, qul ex tota Itsdia salntto meie causa conyenerant, 


One cannot help pausing a while to reflect on | 
the great idea which these facts imprint of the 
character and dignity of Cicero ; to see so vast an 
empire in such a ferment on his account as to 
postpone all their concerns and interests, for many 
months successively, to the safety of a single 
senators who had no other means of exciting the 
zeal or engaging the affections of his citizens but 
the genuine force of his personal virtues, and the 
merit of his eminent services ; as if the republic 
itself could not stand without him, but must fall 
into ruins, if he, the main pillar of it, was removed, 
whilst the greatest monarchs on earth, who had 
any affairs with the people of Rome, were looking 
on to expect the event, unable to procure any 
answer or regard to what' they were soliciting, till 
this affair was decided. Ptolemy, the king of 
Egypt, was particularly affected by it, who, being 
driven out of his kingdom, came to Rome about 
this time to beg help and protection against his re- 
bellious subjects ; but though he was lodged in 
Pompey's house, it was not possible for him to 
get an audience till Cicero's cause was at an end. 

The law, now prepared for his restoration, was to 
be offered to the suffrage of the centuries : this was 
the most solemn and honourable way of transacting 
any public business where the best and gravest part 
of the city had the chief influence, and where a de- 
cree qf the senate was previously necessary to make 
the act valid ; but in the present case there seem 
to have been four or five several decrees, provided 
at different times, which had all been frustrated by 
the intrigues of Clodius and his friends till these 
last votes proved decisive and effectual®. Cicero's 
resolution upon them was, " to wait till the law 
should be proposed to the people ; and, if by the 
artifices of bi^enemies it should then be obstructed, 
to come away directly upon the authority of the 
senate, and rather hazard his life than bear the 
loss of his country any longer*." But the vigour . 
of the late debates had so discouraged the chiefs of 
the faction, that they left Clodius single in the ** 
opposition. Metellus dropped him, and his brother 
Appius was desirous to be quiets ; yet it was above 
two months still from the last decree before Cicero's 
friends could bring the affair to a general vote, 
which they effected at last on the fourth of August. 

There had never been known so numerous and 
solemn an assembly of the Roman people as this — 
all Italy was drawn together on the occasion ; it 
was reckoned a kind of sin to be absent, and 
neither age nor infirmit}'’ was thought a sufficient ^ 


agerciitur gratia: : atque iidom ad res redeimtOB, ut veni- 
rent, rogarentur, 

Quom enim unquam senatus civcm, nisi me. nationibtis 
exteris commenduvit ? cujus unquam propter salutem, nisi 
moam. senatus publico sociis populi Romani gratias egit ? 
De me uno P. C. decreverunt, ut quf provincias cum impe- 
rio obtinerent, qui qusestores legatique cssent, salutem et 
vttam meam oustodirent.— Pro Bext. 60, 61. 

t Nihil vos civibua, nihil sociis, nihil regibus respondis- 
tiS. Nihil Judices sententlis, nihil populus suffragiis, nihil 
hie ordo auctoritate declaravit : mutum forum, elinguem 
curiam, tacitam et fraotam olvitatem videbatis.— Post Rod. 
in Sen. a 

« Vid. Pro Sext. 60, et Notas Manutil ad 61. 

X Mlhi in atiimo est legum lationem expectare, et si ob> 
treotabitur, utar auotoritate senatus, et potius vita quam 
patria carobo.— Ad Att. iil. 26. 

r Bedii cum maxima dignitate, fratro tuo altero consule 
redueente,^ alterc prietore petente.— Pro Demo, 33. 
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excuse fbr not lendings a helping hand to the resto- 
ration of Cicero* All the magistrates exerted 
themselves in recommending the law, excepting 
Appius and the two tribunes, who durst not venture 
however to oppose it. The meeting was held in 
the Field of Mars, for the more convenient recep- 
tion of so great a multitude, where the senators 
divided among themselves the task of presiding in 
the several centuries and seeing the poll fairly 
taken. The result was, that Cicero was recalled 
from exile hy the unanimous suffrage of all the 
centuries, and to the infinite joy of the whole 
city*. 

Clodius however had the hardiness not only to 
appear, but to speak in this assembly against the 
law, but nobody regarded or heard a word that he 
said. He now found the difference mentioned 
above between a free convention of the Roman 
people and those mercenary assemtiffts where a 
few desperate citizens, headed by slaves and gladi- 
ators, used to carryall before them. ** Where now,'* 
says Cicero, were those tyrants of the forum , those 
haranguers of the mob, those disposers of king- 
doms ?** This was one of the last genuine acts of 
free Rome, one of the last efforts of public liberty, 
exerting itself to do honou;^ to its patron and de- 
fender; for the union of the trimsivirate had already 
given it a dangerous wound, and their dissention, | 
which not long after ensued, entirely dt'str<^cd it. i 

But it gave some damp to the joy of this glorious ! 
day that Cicero's son-in-law Piso happened to die | 
not long before it, to the extreme grief of tlie ! 
family, without reaping the fruits of his piety, and 
sharing the pleasure and benefit of Cicero's return. 
His praises however will be as immortal as Cicero*s 
writings, from whose repeated character of him 
we learn that for parts, probity, vft^tue, modesty, 
and for every accomplishment of a fine gentleman 
and fine speaker, he scarce left his equal behind 
him among all the young nobles of that age^" 

Cicero had resolved to come home in virtue of 
the senate’s decree, whether the law had passed 
or not ; but perceiving from the accounts of all 
his friends, that it could not be defeated any longer, 
he embarked for Italy on the fourth of August, 
the rerf duy on which it was enacted, and landed 
the next at Brundisium, where he found his daugh- 
ter Tullia already arrived to receive him. The 
day happened to be the annual festival of the 
found ation of the town, ks well as of the dedicate 

* Quo die quis eivis fuit, qui non nefus ease putaret, 
quacimque aut cetate aut valetudine eM«t, non se de salute 
mea eententiam ferre?— Post lied, in Sen. 11. 

!Nemo sibi neo valetiidinis exeiiBationcm ncc sonectutis 
satis Justani putavit — Pro Sext. 52. 

De me cum omnes inafdstratuB promulgassent, praetor 
iinum praetorem, a quo non erat postulandum, fratrem 
inimici mei, praeterque duos de lapidc emptos tribimos 
plebis— nullis oomHiis unquam maltitudinem honiiniun 
tantam, neque splendidiorem fuisse. — ^Vos rogatores, vos 
distrlbiitores, vos eustodes fuisse tabular um.— In Pison. 15. 

» Piso Ille genor meus, cut pietatis suie fnictum, neque 
ex me, neque a ptipulo Romano ferre licuit.— Pro Sext. 31. 

Studio antem neminem nec industria majore cognovi ; 
quanquam He Ingenio quidem qui pnestiterit, facile dlxe- 
rim, C. Pisoni, genero meo. ItoUum illi tempus vacabat, 
aut a fenunsi diotione, aut a aommcntatlone domestica, aut 
a scribendo aut a cogitando. Itaque tantos processus facic- 
bat, ut avolare ncm excurrere vfdebatur, SEO.<rHSlia de illo 
majora did possunt. Nam neo contineutla* neo pietgto, 
nec idlo gsnere vlrtutis, quenquam ejusdsm eetatis cum 
conferendum puto.— Brut. pp. 397^^^ 


of the temple of Safety at Ronfiq, and the birth-day 
likewise of Tullia: as if Providence bad thrown all 
these circumstances together to enhance the joy 
and solemnity of his lauding, which was celebrated 
by the people with the most profuse expressions 
of mirth and gaiety. Cicero took up his quarters 
again with his old host Lenius Flaccus, who had 
entertained him so honourably in his distress, a 
person of great learning as well as generosity. Here 
he received the welcome news in four days from 
Rome, that the law was actually ratified by the 
people with an incredible zeal md unanimity of 
all the centuries^’. This obliged him to pursue his 
journey in all haste, and take leave of the Brundi- 
sians, wh<f, by all the offices of privsSe duty, as well 
as public decrees, endeavoured to testify their sincere 
respect for him. The fame of his landing and 
progress towards the city drew infinite multitudes 
from all parts to see him as he passed, and con- 
gratulate iiim on his return ; so that the whole 
road was but one continued street from Brundisium 
to Rome, lined on both sides with crow ds of men, 
women, and children ; nor was tliere a preefecture, 
town or colony through Italy, which did not de- 
cree him statues or public honours, and send a 
deputation of their principal members to pay him 
their compliments ; that it was rather less than 
the truth, as Plutarch says, what Cicero himself 
tells UK, that ail Italy brought him back upon its 
shoulders But that one day, says he, was worth 
ifti immortality, when on my approach towards the 
city the senate came out to receive me, followed by 
the whole body of the citizens, as if Rome itself 
had left its foundations, and marched forward to 
embrace its preserver 

As soon as he entered the gates he saw ** the 
steps of all the temples, portfiiocs, and even tlie 
tops of houses covered with people, who saluted 
him with a universal acclamation as he marched 
forward towards the Capitol, where fresh multitudes 
were expecting his Arrival ; yet in the midst of all 
this joy he could not help grieving,” he says, within 
h I'ridic Non. 8extil. Dyrrhaciiio .siini profwrtus, illn 
ipso die lex est lata do nobis. Brundisium veni Nonis : ibi 
ralhi Tulliola mea praesto fait, natali suo ipso die, qui 
casu idem nataliK erat Biunditllita? colonin* ; ct tua? vicimr 
salutis. Quo; anima%sm a multitudine, summa 
Bnindisinorum gratulatidn© TOlobriita cst. Ante diem 
sextum Id. Sext. cognovi, lltoris Quinti fratris, miriflcTO 
studio omnium a?tatiim atqite ordlnitm, incredibili con- 
ctirsu Italian, legem comitiis conturiatis esse pcrlatum.— 
Ad Att. iv. 1. ^ 

Cuinqtie me domus cadem optimoriim et doctissimorutu 
vlrorum, Lenii Flacci, et patris et fratris ©jus ImtiSslmu 
oceepisset, qusn proximo anno mcerens reoeperat, et sub ' 
periculo preesidioque defendorat.— Pro Sext. 63. 

c Motis quidem reditus is fait, ut a Brundfski usque 
Bomam agmen pgri’Ctuum totlus Italioe vidorem. Neque 
cnim regio fuit uUa, neque prarfectura, neque munloipiiim 
aut colonia, ex qua^non publico od me veneiint gratulatum. 
Quid dioom adveutus meoa? Quid offusiones hominum ex 
oppidis ? Quid concursum ex agris pntrum fahiilias cum 
oonjugibus ac UberSs ? Ac.— -In Pi son. 22. 

Italia ounota poDiie suis humcris reportavf t.— Post Red. 
in Ben. 15. 

Itinere toto urbes Italiee festos dies agere adventus mei 
videbautur. Vim multitudine legatommundiquemiasorum— < 
oolebrabantur.— Pro Sext. 03. 

d Unas iUe dies mihi quidem instar Immqnl^Utatis fuit 
—cum senatiim egressum vldi, populumq^ llomanum 
universam, oum mihi ipsa Roma, prope aonvnlsa sedibus 
suis, ad oomplectendum conservatorem squm ptooedare 
visa ©St.— In Plson. 22. 
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himselfy ** to reflect that a city so grateful to the de- 
fender of its liberty had been so miserably enslaved 
and oppressed The capitol was the proper seat 
or throne, as it were, of the majesty of the empire, 
where stood the most magnificent fabric of Rome, 
the temple of Jupiter, or of that god whom they 
styled the greatest and the best^ to whose shrine 
all who entered the city in pomp or triumph used 
always to make their first visit. Cicero, therefore, 
before he had saluted his wife and family, was 
obliged to discharge himself here of his vows and ' 
thanks for his safe return ; where, in compliance ' 
with the popular superstition, he paid his devotion i 
also to that tutelary Minerva, whom, at his quit- | 
ting Rome, ne had placed in the teUnple of her 
father. From this office of religion he was con- 
ducted by the same company, and with the same 
acclamations, to his brother’s house, where this 
great procession ended ; which, from one end of 
it to the other, was so splendid and triumphant, 
that he had reason, he says, to fear, lest people 
blioultl imagine that he himself had contrived his 
late flight for the sake of so glorious a restoration*?. 


SECTION VL 

(.'tckro’s return was, what he himself truly calls 
it, the beginning of a new life to him", which was 
to lx; governed by new maxims and a new kind of 
}>oliry, yet so as not to forfeit his old cJiaractcr. 
Tie had been made to feel in what hands the weight 
4)f power lay, and what little dependence was to 
he plac.ed op tlic help and support of his aristocra- 
tical friends. Pqpipey had .served him on this im- 
portant occasion, very 8in<;erely, and with the con- 
currence also of Cjcsar, so a.s to make it a point 
of gratitude as well as prudence to be more ob- 
servant of them than he hacU hitherto been. The 
senate, on the other hand, ^v'ith the magistrates 
and the honest of all ranks, were zealous in his 
cause ; and the consul Lentulus above all seemed 
to make it the sole end and glory of his adminis- 
tration This uncommon consent of opposite 
parties in promoting his restorAion drew upon 
him a variety of obligations which must needs often 
clash and interfere with each other, and which it 
W'as his part still to manage so as to make them 
consistent with his honour, his safety, his private 

Iter a jiorta, in Capltolium asechsus, domum reditus 
crat ejuBinudi, tit sutunia in loititia ilhid dolerem, civita- 
tem tarn gratam, taw misomm atque oppresaam fuisse. — 
Pro Sext. (13. 

I Unocircatc, Capitolinc, quetn propter beneflcla, populus 
Romimua Optimum, propter vim. Maximum, nominavit. 
—Prd Dome. 57* 

jr irt tua xnihi oonscclerata ilia vis non modo non 
propulsanda, sed etiam emenda fuisse videatur.— Pro 
Bomo, Sj. 

» Altorius vita[» quoddam Initium ordimur. [Ad Att. iv. 
1.] In another place he oidls his restoration to his fiarner 
dignity, ifaXi7*ysv«(rfav, [Ad Att. vl. 6.] ora new birth ; 
a word borrowed proliably from the Pythagorean school, and 
applied afterwards by the sacred writers to the renovation 
of our iiature by baptism, as well as our restoration to life 
ofU^ death iH the g onoral resurrection.— Matt. xix. 29 ; 
Tit. lit 5. 

b Hoc specimen virtutis, hoc ia^ioium animi, hoc lumen 
consutatus sul fore putavit, si me inihi, si mois, si relpub- 
lioa? reddidisset.— Poet Rod. in Sen. 4. 


and his public duty : these were to be the springs 
and motives of his new life — the hinges on wMch 
his future conduct was to turn — and to do justice 
severally to them all, and assign to each its proper 
weight and measure of influence, requir^ his 
utmost skill and address^. 

The day after his arrival, on the fifth of Sep- 
tember, the consuls summoned the senate to give 
him an opportunity of paying his thanks to them 
in public for their late services, where, after a 
general profession of his obligations to them all, 
he made his particular acknowledgments to each 
magistrate by name — to the consuls, the tribunes, 
the praetors ; he addressed himself to the tribunes 
before the preetors, not for the dignity of tlieir 
office, for in that they were inferior, but for their 
greater authority in making laws, and consequently 
iheir greater merit in carrying his law into effect. 
The number of his private friends Was too great to 
make it possible for him to enumerate or thank 
them all ; so that he confined himself to the magis- 
trates, with exception only to Pompey*^, whom, 
for the eminence of his character, though at present 
only a private man, he took care to distinguish by 
a personal address and compliment. But as Len- 
tulus was the first in office, and had served him 
with the greatest wffecti on, so he gives him the first 
share of his praise, and in the overflowing of his 
gratitude styles him the parent and the*god of his 
life and fortunes*'. The next day he paid his 
thanks likewise to the people in a speech from the 
rostra, where he dwelt chiefly on the same topics 
which he had used in the senate, celebrating the 
particular merits and services of his principal 
friends, especially of Pompey, whom he declares 
to he the greatest man for virtue, wisdom, glory, 
who was thefi living, or had lived, or ever would 
live, and that he owed more to him on this occa- 
sion than it was even lawful almost for one man to 
owe to another • 

Both tljcse speeches are still extant, and a pas- 
sage or two from each will illustrate the temper 
and disposition in which he returned. In speaking 
to the senate, after a particular recital of the 
services of his friends, he adds— “ As I have a 
pleasure in enumerating these, so I ^Uingly pass 
over in silence what others wickedly acted against 

c Sed quia NOipe ooncurrit, propter aliquorum de me 
mcritorum inter ipsos contentiones, ut eodem tcmxiore in 
omnes verear no vix poHsim gratiis videri. Sod ego hoc 
rneis ix>nderjbu8 examinabo, non solum quid cuiquo de- 
bt^am, sod etiam quid ciijusqiie intersit, et quid a me 
cuj usque tompus poscat.— Ih’o Plancio, 3*2. 

Ciim perpaucis nominatim gratias egissem, quod omnes 
enumcrari nullo modo poasent, scelus autem osset quen- 
quam practeriri.— Ibid, 30. 

IlmUemQ autem die nominatim a me magistratibus 
statui gratias esse agendas, et de privatis uni, qui pro 
salute mea municipia, coloniasquo adilsset.— Post Rod. in 
Son. 12. 

« lYinceps P. licntiilus, parens ao dens nostra? vitas 
fortunse, &e.— Ibid. 4. It was a kind of muxim among the 
ancients ; that to do good to a mortal, was to be a god to a 
mortal, Deus est mortali,Jumre mortalem. [Plin. Hist. 
Nat. ii. 70 l^hus Oioero, as he calls Lentulus hero his 
god, so on other occasions gives the same appellation to 
I Plato, J>eus ilia noster Ptato— [Ad Att. iv. 16.] to express 
I the highest sense of the benefits received from them. 

I f On. Pompelus* vir omnium qui sunt, fuerimt, eriint, 
prinoeps vlrtute, sapientia, ao gloria.— Huic ego hominf, 
^uirites, tontum deboo, quantum hominemhomini debero 
vix fas est.— Post Red, aa Quir. 7* 
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me* It is not my present business to remember 
injufiest which, if it were in my power to revenp, 

I should choose to forget ; my life shall be applied 
to other (purposes — to repay the good ^offices of 
those who haye deserved it of me ; to hold fast 
the friendships which have been tried ^s it were 
in the frc ; to wage war with declai^ enemies ; 

, to pardon my timorous, nor yet e:tpQse my 
.treacherous friends ; and to balance tfie misery 
my^^xile by the dignity of my returns.*’ ’ To the 
^ people he observes, “ that there* %ere^four sorts -of . 
ene^es who , concurred to oppress, Mrii^tbe first, 

* who, out of hatred to th6 republic, »%erfc mortal 
enemies to him for having saved 4t ; second, 
who, under a false pretence of friendship, ifi« 
famously betrayed him ; the third, who, througii^ 
their inability to obtain what he iiad acquired, ■ 
were envious pf his dignity ; the^ foqrth, who, 
though by office they ought to haye been the guar-, 
dians of the republic, bartered awty his safety; the 
peace of the city, and the dignity of the empire, 
which were committed to their trust. I wHl take 
my revenge, says he, on each of^ them, agreeably 
to the different manner of their provocation, on 
the bad citizens,. by defending the republic strenu- 
ously ; on nty perfidious friehids, by never trusting 
;them again ; on the envious, by continuiug my 
steady pursuit ofSdrtue and glory ; on those mer- 
chants of provinces, by calling them home to give 
an account of their administration j but i am more 
solicitous how to acquit myself of my obligations 
to you for your great service^, thkn to I'esent the ^ 
injuries and cruelties of niy enemies ; for It is 
much easier to revenge an injury than to repay a 
kindness, and much less trouble to get the better 
of bad men than to equal the good 

This affair being happily over, the senate had 
leisure again to attend to public business ; and 
there was now a case before them of a very urgent 
nature, which required a present remedy, — an uti- 
usual scarcity of com and provisions in the city,, 
which had been greatly increased by the late con* 
course of people from all parts of Italy on Cicero’s 
account, and was now felt very severely by the 
poorer citizens. They had borne it with much 
patience while Cicero’s return was in agitation; 
comforting themselves with a notion, tbaf if he was 
once restored })leiity would be restored;*with him ; ^ 
but finding the one at . last effected sffthout the 
other, they began to grow cTamoro'OS|^ ail d unable 
to endnre their hunger any longer. ’ ’ 

Clodius could not let slip so fair an oppoi^unity 
of exciting some new, disturbance, and creating 
fresh trouble to Cicero, by charging the calamity 
to his score : for this end he employed a number of 
yotmg fellows to run all night about the'' streets 
making a lamentable outcry for bread, and. calling 
upon Cicero to relieve them from the famine to 
which he had reduced thorn*; as if he had got some 
hidden store or magazine of corn secreted fyom 
'common use^ He sent bis mob also to the theatre 
in which the prsetor Csecilius, Cicero’s particular^ 

B Post Red. In 6cn, 9. »> Post Red. ad duir. 9. 

} dui facultato oblaia, a4 immiriturum anlnios jincitau- 
doe, retawaftiiriim te ilia funasta latrocinia ob annonie 
caumm putavisti. — Pro Domo, 5. 

duid? puerorum ilia oonourtatio nootuma? num a te ’ 
ipso instltutlii ine frumentum fiagitabant? duaef 
ego aut rd fvumentarldr prAfuissem, aut ooxnpreanxm all- 
quod fk-umexuum tenerem.— Ibid d. 


friend, eachibitiiig the ApoUinarian shows, 
where theyCvaiBed such a terror, that they drove the 
whole ebmpany out of it : then, in the same 
tttv^ultuous marmer, they R^arched to the temple 
of' Concord, whither Metellus had summoned the 
senate hut happening to meet with Metellus in 
the way, they presently attacked him with voUeJs 
of stones, with some of which they wounded even 
the consul himself, who, for the greater security, 
immediately adjourned the senate into the capitol. 

‘ Tliey were led on by two desperate ruffians, their 
usual commanders, M. Lollius abd M. Sergius ; 
the first of whom had* in Clodius’ s tribunate un- 
dertaken the task of killing Pompey, the second 
had been ciiptain of the guard to Catiline, and was 
probably of his family but Clodius, encouraged 
by. this .hopeful beginning, put himself at their 
^head in person, and pursued the senate into the 
capitol, in- order to disturb their debates, and pre- 
vent their providing"any relief for the present evil, 

’ and above all to excite the meaner sort to some 
violence against Cicero. Bat he soon found, to 
bis great disappointment, that Cicero, was too 
strong in the affections of the city to be hurt again 
so soon : for the people themselves saw through 
his design, and were so provoked at it that they 
turned universally against him and drove him out 
of the field with all bis mercenaries ; when, per- 
ceivfhg that Cicero was not present in the senate, 
they called out upon him by name with one voice, 
add would not be quieted till he came in person to 
undertake their cailse, and propose some expedient 
for their relief. He had kept his house all that 
day, anti resolved ‘to do so till be saw the issue of 
the tumult ; but when he understood that Clodius 
was r€^uUe(l, and that his presence was universally 
.requirM by the consuls, the ^endte, and the whole 
people, he came to the senate-house in the midst 
of theJr debates, and being presently asked his 
opinion, proposed that Pompey should be entreated 
to undertake" the prbvince of restoring plenty to 
the city, an<f, to enable him to execute it with effect, 
jHiouM be in>^ested \yith an absolute power over all 
tlie public stores and corn-rents of the empire 
through all the provinces. The motion was readily 
'accepted, and ajmte immediately passed that a law 
should be prepared for that purpose and offered to 
thc'people*. All the consular senators were absent, 
except Messala and Afranius : they pretended to 

k Cunt^ homines ad theatrum primo, deinde ad senatiim 
concurrissont impulsu Clodii.— .Ad Att. iv, 1. 

Concursus est ad totnpluiA Concordiie faCtus, scnattim 
illup vooante Mctello— Q.uf'sunt homines a Q. Mctello, in 
senatu palam nominati, a quibus ille se lapldibus appeti- 
turn, ^iam pereussum esse dixit.— <iluis est Iste lollius? 
(lui te tribune plebis.— €n. Pompeium intorfUsiendum 
depoposcit.— Quis cat Sergius ? armiger Cattliiue, Stipator 
tui corporis, signifor seditionis—his atqne huju^odi duel- 
bus, cum tu in annonae caritate in consulcs, in senatum— 
repentinos impetus comparores — Pro I>omo, 

i Bgo vero doiUi mo tenoi, quamdiu turbuleiitum tern- 
pus fuit— oung-dbryostuosad rapinabi, ad bonormn cicdem 
paratO!»— annaios etiam in CapitoUum teoum venisso con- 
stabat^-«oio me demi posteaguarn mihi nuncia- 

tum est, po|)nali|in Kam^mm^'ln Oapitolium— couvonliiso, 
ministrov aixtm sceleruin tuorum perterritos, partim 
.pmissts gladfis* diffugfsse; veni non solum 

sine uUis pDpits„ ao manu, viriftim etiam cum paads 
iunici8.-r|»id* 3. 

a populo Romano imiverso, quf turn In 
<^pftolttftn .nanvenerot, cum illo die minus valerem, 
noznlnbtim m senatuin vocabar. Venl exspeotatus; muUis 
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be afraid of the mob ; but the real cause was tbeir 
unwillingness to concur in granting this commission 
to Pompey. The consuls carried the decree with 
them into the rostra, and read it publicly to the 
people, who, on the mention of Cicero’s name, in 
which it was drawn, gave a universal shout of 
applause ; upon which, at the desire of all the ma- 
gistrates, Cicero made a speech to them, setting 
forth the reasons and necessity of the decree, and 
giving them the comfort of a speedy relief from 
the vigilance and authority of Pompey The 
absence, however, of the consular senators gave a 
handle to reflect upon the act, as not free and 
valid, but extorted by fear, and without the inter- 
vention of dSe principal members ; Imt the very 
next day, in a fuller house, when all those senators 
were present, and a motion was made to revoke 
the decree, it was unanimously rejected” ; and the 
consuls were ordered to draw up a law conformable 
I to it, by which the whole administration of the 
corn and provisions of the republic was to be 
granted t?) Pompey for five years, with a power of 
choosing fifteen lieutenants to assist him in it. 

This furnished Clodius with fresh matter of 
abuse upon C’ieero : lie charged him with ingra- 
titude and the desertion of the senate, which had 
always been firm to him, in order to pay his court 
to a man who had betrayed him ; and that he w^as 
so silly as not to know his own strength and credit 
in the city, and how able he was to maintain his 
authority without the hedp of Pompey". Blit 
Cicero defended himself by saying, ** that they 
must not expect to play the same game upon him 
now that he w’as restored, with w'hicli they had 
ruined him before, by raising jc^alousies between 
him and Pompey ; that he had smarted for jt too 
severely already, to be caught; again in the same ^ 
trap ; that in decreeing this cojn mission to Pom- 
pey, he had discharged both his private obligations , 
to a friend and his ]>ul)lic duty to the state ; that 
those who grudged all extraordinary i)Ower to 
Pompey, must grudge the victories, the triumphs, 
the accession of doininion and revenue, which their 
former grants of this sort had procured to the 
empire ; that the success of those showed what 
fruit they were to <^x]»ect from thi^’.” 

But what authority soever this law conferred on 
Pompey, his creatures were in»t yet satisfied with 

jam Hc'ntentiis dictis, ro«:attis sum sentontlam ; dixi ndpub- 
licfle suluborriniain, mihi nec'eHs^iria1n. — l*ro Domo, 7- 
Factum est H. in mcani ut cum Puinjieio 

B-ffcrctur, ut cam rem suscipurct, Icx^juo ferretur.— Ad 
Att. iv. 1. • 

Cum al>csscnt oonsiilaroa, quod tuto sc negarent ixmae 
sententiam diccro, prictor iSIcssalam ct Afranium — Ibid. 

Uuo S. rccitato, cum continue more hoc; insiilso et 
novo plausiim, mco nomine rooitando dedisset, habui con- 
cionem. — Ibid. 

"At cnim liborum senatuB judicium propter metum 
non fuit. — Pro Domo. 4. 

PoBtrldk) Bcoiatu^ froquens, ct omno« eonsnlares nihil 
Poinpoio poBtulanti negurunt. — Ad Att. iv. 1. 

Cqm omncB adcBBcnt, cceptum cst referri dc inducondo 
S» O. ; ab imiverHO B<*natu rcolamatuni ent. — P j*o Doiuo, 4, 

^ Tune OB ille, inquit, quo MenutuN carcro non potuit ?— 
quo retttituto, HonittuBUuotoritatem reBtitiitaiu putabuinuH? 
quam primum advenions prodidiati.— Ibid. 2. 

Nescit quantum auctoritate valoat, qutifl res goBsent, 
qua dignitato sit rostitutuB. Cur omat eum a quo desertus , • 
est?-— Ibid. 11. * 

p D(iBinaiit homines Usdem machinis speraro me roHtitu- 
turn posse labefaetari, quibiis antca stantem perculerunt 


it ; ao that Messius, one of the tribunes, proposed 
another, to give him the additional power of rais- 
ing what money, fleets and armies he thought fit, 
with a greater command through all the provinces 
than their proper governors in each. Cicero’s 
law seemed modest in comparison of Messius’s. 
Pompey pretended to be content with the first, 
whilst all his dependants were pushing for the last; 
they expected that Cicero would come over to 
them, but . he continued silent, nor would stir a 
step farther, — ^for bis affairs were still in such a 
state as obliged him to act with caution, and to 
manage both the senate and the men of power: the 
conclusion was, that Cicero’s law was received by 
all parties, and Pompey named him for his first 
^cutenant, declaring that he should consider him 
as a second self, and act npthing without his ad* 
vice‘1. Cicero accepted the employment, on con- 
dition that he might be at liberty to ftse or resign 
it at pleasure, as he found it convenient to his 
affdirs*’ : but he soon after quitted it to his brother, 
and chose to continue in the city, where he had 
the pleasure to see the end of his law effectually 
answered ; for the credit of Pompey ’s name imme- 
diately reduced the price of victuals in the markets, 
and his vigour and diligence in prosecuting the 
affair soon establijdied a general plenty. 

Cicero wa.s restored to liis former dignity, but 
not to b*s former fortunes ; nor w^as any satisfac- , 
tioii yet made to him for the ruin of his houses 
and estates : a full restitution indeed had been 
decreed, but was re.se rved to his return ; which 
came* now before the senate to be considered and 
settled by public authority, where it met still with 
great obstruction. The chief difficulty was about 
his Palatine bouse, which he valued above all the 
rest, and whicfli Clodius for that reason had con- 
trived to alienate, as he hoped, irretrievably, by 
demolishing the fabric, and dedicating a temple 
upon the area to the goddess Liberty ; where, to 
make his work the more complete, he pulled down 
also the adjoining portico of Catulus, that he 
might build it up anew of the same order with his 
tem])le, and by blending the public with private 
jiroperty, and consecrating the whole to religion, 
might make it impossible to separate or lestore any 
part to Cieero, — since a consecration, legally per- 
formed, made the thing consecrated uuappUcable 
ever after to any private use. 

Thi.s portico was built, as has been said, on the 
spot where Fulvius Flaccus formerly lived, whose 
house was publicly demolished for the treason of 

— data merccH ost orroris moi inaf;;na, ut me non solum 
pigeat stuUitiic mew, Hod ctiam pudeat. — l*ro Domo, 11. 

Fri. X^omjudo — moxii^a terra niariqiie bella extra ordi- 
nem esso coinmissa: quarum roriim si quern p(i?niteat, 
eum viotoriiP populi Romani nccosBc estpernitere. — Ibid. A 
<1 Legem cunsiiles eonscripsorunt — alteram Me^siuB, qua 
omnis pccuniir dat potestatem. et adjungit claBffliJm et 
cx<;roitum, ot majus imperiiim in provinciis, quam sit 
corum, qui eas obtinent. Ilia nostra lex eonhulariH nunc 
modeHta videtur, ha?e Mesftii non fq^onda. l*oini»eiii8 
illam vello Be dicit; faniiliareH hanc. Consularcs diico 
Favonio fn>inunt, nos taeonius ; et oo inagis quod dc domo 
noBtra nihil adliuc pontifioes responderimt. 

Ille legat'oB quiudecim cum postularet, mo princlpem 
noiuinavit, et ad omnia mo alterum se fore dixit.—Ad 
.Att. iv. 1. 

. ' .Fgo me a Pompeio legari ita sum pasBus, ut nulla re 
ijnpedirer, quod nc, si vellem, miiii esset integrum.— 
Ibid. 2. 
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its master ; and it was Clodius’s design to join 
Cicero’s to it under the same denomination, as the 
perpetual memorial of a disgrace and punishment 
inflicted by the people When he had flnished 
the portico, therefore, and annexed his temple to 
it, which took up but a small part, scarce a tenth, 
of Cicero’s house, he left the rest of tlie area void, 
in order to plant a grove or walks of pleasure upon 
it, as had been usual in such cases ; where, as it has 
been observed, he was prosecuting a particular 
interest, as well as indulging his malice in obstruct- 
ing the restitution of it to Cicero. 

The affair was to be determined by the college 
of priests, who were the judges in all cases relating 
to religion ; for the senate could only make a pro- 
visional decree, that if the priests discharged the 
ground from the service of religion, then the con- 
suls should take an estimate of the damage, and 
make a contract for rebuilding the whole at the 
public charge, so as to restore it to Cicero in the 
condition in which he left itb The priests, there- 
fore, of all orders, were called together on the last 
of September to hear this cause, which Cicero 
pleaded in person before them : they were men of 
the first dignity and families in the republic ; and 
there never was, as Cicero tells us, so full an ap- 
pearance of them in any cause siace the foundation 
of the city : he reckons up nineteen by name, — a 
great part of whom were of consular rank". His 
first care, before he entered into the merits of the 
question, was to remove the prejudices which his 
enemies had been labouring to instil, on the account 
of his late conduct in favour of Pompey, by ex- 
plaining the motives and showing the necessity of 
it ; contriving at the same time to turn the odium 
on the other side, by running over the history of 
Clodius’s tribunate, and painting al^ its violences 
in the most lively colours ; but the question on 
which the cause singly turned was about the efficacy 
of the pretended consecration of the house and the 
dedication of the temple. To show the nullity, 
therefore, of this act, lie endeavours to overthrow 
the very foundation of it, ** and prove Clodius’s 
tribunate to be originally null and void, from the 
invalidity of his adoption, on which it was entirely 
grounded j5’ he shows, “ that the sole end of 
adoption which the laws acknowledged was to sup- 
ply the want of children, by borrowing them as it 
were from other families ; that it was an essential 
condition of it that he who adopted had no children 
of his own, nor was in condition to have any ; that 
the parties Concerned were obliged to appear before 
the priests to signify their consent, the cause of 
the adoption, tlie circumstances of the families 
interested in it, and the nature of their religious 
rites ; that the priests might judge of the whole, 
and see that there was no fraud or deceit in it, nor 
any dishonour to any family or person concerned. 
That nothing of all this had been observed in t^e 
case of Clodius. That the adopter was not full 
twe n ty years old when he adopted a senator who 

• Ut domus JM. 'Qallii Ciccronis cum donio Pulvii FJacci 
ad memoriain poense publico constitutec conjuncta ease 
Tidoatur.^Fro l>onio, 38. 

t Qul si sustulerint rcUgionem, arcam pra?claram habc- 

bimus: superficiem consiilcs cx S. C, a^stimabunt. Ad 

Att fv. 1. 

« N^o imquam post sacra constituta, quorum caclcm 
est antiquitas, qusn ipsius urbis, ulla dc ro, nc dc mpito 
quidem Viigltium Vestaliura, tam frequens collegium 
judlcasse.— Jl>e Haniep. liesp. 6, 7. 


was old enough to be bis father : that he had no 
occasion to adopt, since he had a wife and children, 
and would probably have more, which he must 
necessarily disinherit by this adoption, if it was 
real : that Clodius had no other view than, by the 
pretence of an adoption, to make himself a plebeian 
and tribune, in order to overturn the state : that 
the act itself which confirmed the adoption was 
null and illegal, being transacted while Bibulus was 
observing the auspices, which was contrary to 
express law, and huddled over in Uiree. hours by 
Csesar, when it ought to have been j)ublished for 
three market days successively, at the interval of 
nine days each* : that if the adoption y^as irregular 
and illegal, fts it certainly was, the tribunate must 
needs be so too, -which was entirely built upon it ; 
but granting the tribunate after all to be valid, be- | 
cause some eminent men would have it so, yet the ; 
act made aften^v^ards for his banishment could not 
possibly be considered as a law, but as a privilege 
only, made against a particular person, '\^ich tbe 
sacred laws and tbe laws of the twelve tables had 
utterly prohibited : that it was contrary to the 
very constitution of the republic to punish any 
citizen, either in body or goods, till he had been 
accused in proper form, and condemned of some 
crime by competent judges, : that privileges, or 
laws to iuffict penalties on single persons by name, 
without a leg^ trial, were cruel and pernicious, 
and nothing better than proscriptions, and of all 
things not to be endured in their cityy.” Then 
in entering upon the question of his house, he de- 
I dares, “ that the whole effect of his restoration 
depended upon it ; that if it was not given back to 
him, but suffered to remain a monument of triumph 
to his enemy, of grief and calamity to himself, he 
could not consider it as a restotation, but a per- 
petual punishment : that his house stood in tlie 
view of the whole people ; and if it must con- 
tinue in its present state, he should be forced to 
remove to some otTier jilace, and could never 
endure to live in that city in which he must always 
see trophies erected both against himself and the 
republic : the house of Sji. Melius, (says he,) who 
affected a tyranny, was levelled ; and by the name 
of iEquimelium^given to the place, the people con- 
firmed the equity of his punishment ; the house of 
Sp. Cassius was overturned also for the same cause, 
and a temple raised upon it to Tellus : M. Vaccus’s 
house was confiscated and levelled ; and, to per- 
petuate the memory of his treason, the place is 
still called Vaccus’s meadows : M. Manlius, like- 
wise, *after he had repulsed the Gauls from the 
Capitol, n<il(^ontent with the glory of that service, 
was adjudge(ih’‘*to aim at dominion ; so that his 
house was demolished where you now see the two 
groves planted. Must I, therefore, suffer that 
punishment which our ancestors inflicted as the 
greatest on wicked and traitorous citizens ; that 
posterity may consider me, not as the oppressor, 
but the author and captain of the conspiracy* 
When he comes to speak to the dedication itself, 
he observes, “ that the goddess Liberty, to which 
the temple was dedicated, was the known statue of 
a celebrated strumpet, which Appius brought from 

X Pro Domo, 13, 14, IT;, Ifi. 

y Ibid. 17. — In privos homines leges ferri nolucrunt ; id 
cst onim privilegium : quo quid esfinjustlus?— Do Legib. 
iii. 19. 

X Pro Domo, 37, 38. 
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Greece for the ornament of his sedileship; and 
upon dropping the thoughts of that magistracy, 
gave to his brother Clodius to be advanced into a 
deity : that the ceremony was performed without 
any licence or judgment obtained from the college 
of priests, by the single ministry of a raw young 
man, the brother-in-law of Clodius, who had been 
made priest but a few days before, — a mere novice 
in his business, and forced into the service‘s ; but 
if all had been transacted regularly and in due 
form, that it coj^ld not possibly have any force, as 
being contrary to the standing laws of tlie republic: 
for there was an old tribunitiim law made by Q. 
Papirius, wl^ch prohibited the consecration of 
houses, lands, or altars, without the caress com- 
mand of the people ; which was not obtained nor 
even pretended in the present case'’ : that great 
regard had always been paid to this law in several 
instances of the gravest kind : that Q. Marcius, 
the censor, erected a statue of Concord in a public 
part of tfa^city, which C. Cassius afterwards, when 
censor, rWjoved into the senate-house, ana con- 
sulted the college of priests whether he might not 
dedicate the statue and the house also itself to 
Concord ; upon which M . milius, the high- 

priest, gave answer, in the name of the college, 
that unless the people had deputed him by name, 
and he acted in it by their authority, they were of 
opinion that he could not rightly dedicate them** : 
that Licinia also, a vestal virgin, dedicated an 
altar and little temple under the sacred rock ; upon 
which S. Julius, the prsetor, by order of the senate, 
consulted the college of priests ; for whom P. 
Scaivola, the high -priest, gave answer, that what 
Licinia had dedicated in a public ])lacc, without 
any order of the people, could not be considered 
as sacred : so that the senate enjoined the praetor 
to see it desecrated, and to efface whatever had 
been inscribed upon it. After all this, it was to no 
purpose, he tells them, to mention what he had 
proposed to speak to in the* last place, that the 
dedication was not performed with any of the 
solemn words and rites which such a function 
required, but by the ignorant young man before- 
mentioned, without the help of his colleagues, his 
books, or any to prompt him ; ^specially when 
Clodius, who directed him, that impure enemy of 
all religion, who often acted tlie woman among 
men, as well as the man among women, huddled 
over the whole ceremony in a blundering precipitate 
manner, faltering and confounded in mind, voice, 
and speech, often recalling hiipsclf, doubting, 
fearing, hesitating, and performing everything 
quite contrary to what the sacred books |U’escrihed; 
nor is it strange (says he), that in an act so mad 
and villanous, his audaciousness could not get the 
better of his fears ; for what pirate, though ever 
so barbarous, after he had been plundering 
temples, when pricked by a dream or scruple of 
religion, he came to consecrate some altar on a 
desert shore, was not terrified in his mind on being 
forced to appease that deity by his jiraycrs whom 
be had provoked by his sacrilege ? In what hor- 
rors, then, think you, must this man needs be, the 
plunderer of all temples, houses, and the whole 
city, when for the expiation of so many impieties 
he was wickedly consecrating one single altar*’ r '' 
a Pro Domo, 4.i. •» Ibid. ^ 

c Ibid. 4.<l. rflbid.fi 1,53. 

e Ibid. 54, 55. 


Tlien, after a solemn invocation and appeal “ to 
all the gods who peculiarly favoured and protected 
that city, to bear witness to the integrity of his 
zeal and love to the republic,^' and that all his 
labours and struggles he had constantly preferred 
the public benefit to his own, he commits the 
justice of his cause to the judgment of the venerable 
bench.'* 

He was particularly pleased with the composition 
of this speech, which he published immediately ; 
and says upon it, that if ever he made any figure 
in speaking, his indignation and the sense of his 
injuries had inspired him with new force and spirit 
in this cause The sentence of the priests turned 
whoDy on what Cicero had alleged about the force 
of the Papirian law; viz. that if he, who performed 
the office of consecration, had not been specially 
authorised and personally apj)ointed to it by the 
people, then the area in question might, without 
any scruple of religion, be restored to Cicero. 
This, though it seemed somewhat evasive, was 
sufficient for Cicero's purpose ; and his friends 
congratulated him upon it, as ujion a clear victory ; 
while Clodius interpreted it still in favour of him- 
self, and being produced into the rostra by his 
brother Appius, acquainted the ])eople, that the 
priests had giveit judgment for him, but that 
Cicero was preparing to recover possession by 
force, and exhorted them therefore to follow him 
and Appius in the defence of their liberties. But 
i his speech made no impression on the audience ; 

I some wondered at his impudence, others laughed 
I at his folly, and Cicero resolved not to trouble 
himself or the people about it, till the consuls, by 
a decree of the senate, had contracted for rebuilding 
the portico of Catulus^^ 

The seuate^met the next day, in a full house, 
to put an end to this affair ; when Marcellinus, 

} one of the consuls elect, being called upon to 
speak first, addressed himself to the priests, and 
desired them to give an account of the grounds and 
meaning of their sentence : upon which Lucullus, 
in the name of the rest, declared, that the priests 
were indeed the judges of religion, but the senate 
of the law ; that they thereforti had determined 
only what related to the point of religion, and left 
it to the senate to determine whether any obstacle 
remained in point of law : all the other priests spoke 
largely after liim in favour of Cicero's cause : when 
Clodius rose afterwards to speak, he endeavoured 
to waste the time so as to liinder their coming to 
any resolution that day ; but after he had been 
speaking for three hours successively, the assembly 
grew so impatient, and made such a noise and 

f Acta rCH <*st aociirato a nobin : et si unquam in <lit!cndo 
fuiniUH aliquid, ant ctiam si unquam alias fulmns. turn 
pi«)fecto dolor et nuisrnitndo vim qu:indam nobis tlit’ciuli 
cb^dit. Itaquo oratio juveututi nostra? dobori non potest. 
—Ad Att. iv. 2. 

Jf (him pontifices dO(Tcssent, ita, si nequo popiili jnssii, 
neqnc plebis soitu, is qui so dedieassc dioerot, nominatini 
ei roi pnefectus esset ; iieqne populi Jussu, ntMjue plebis 
scitu id*fact?re jussiis esset, vidori posse sine religiono cam 
partem area* milu restitul. Mihi facta statim cst gratnla- 
tio ; nemo enim dubitat, quin domns nobis csset adjndi- 
cata. Tnm snbito illo in concioncm ascendit. qtiam 
Appius ei dodit ; nimeiat jam populo, pontiflcos secundum 
HO decrovisso ; me autem vi comu-i in possessionem venire : 
liortatur, ut se et Appium sequantur, et snaiti libertateiu 
iitdefcudant. Ilic cuffi ctiam iUi infiniipartim admiraren* 
tur, partim irriderent hoininis amcntiani. — Ad Att. iv. 2. 
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hissing, that he was forced to give over : yet 
when they were going to pass a decree, in the 
words of Marcellinus, Serranus put his negative 
upon it : this raised a universal indignation ; and 
a fresh debate began, at the motion of the two 
consuls, on the merit of the tribune’s intercession; 
when, after many warm speeches, they came to 
the following vote ; that it was the resolution of 
the senate, that Cicero’s house should be restored 
to him, and Catulus’s portico rebuilt, as it had 
been before ; and that this vote should be defended 
by all the magistrates ; and if any violence or 
obstruction was offered to it, that the senate would 
look upon it as offered by him who had inter- 
posed his negative. This staggered Serranus, and 
the late farce was played over again ; his father 
threw himself at his feet, to beg him to desist ; he 
desired a night’s time ; which at first was refused, j 
but on Cicero’s request granted ; and the next 
day he revoked his negative, and witliout farther 
opposition suffered the senate to pass a decree, 
that Cicero's damage should be made good to him, 
and his houses rebuilt at the public charge*'. 

The consuls began presently to put the decree 
in execution ; and having contracted for the re- 
building Catulus’s portico, set men to work upon I 
clearing the ground, and demflishing what had \ 
been built by Clodius : but as to Cicero’s buildings, ! 
it was agreed to take an estimate of his damage, j 
and pay the amount of it to himself, to be laid j 
out according to his own fancy : in which his 
Palatine house was valued at sixteen thousand | 
pounds ; hisTusculan at four thousand ; his Pormian I 
only at two thousand. This was a very d<‘.ticie.nt 
and shameful valuation, which all the worhl cried 
out upon ; for the Palatine house had cost him not 
long before near twice that sum : but Chcevo would 
not give himself any trouble about it, or make any 
exceptions, wliich gave the consuls a handle to 
throw the blame upon bis own modesty, for not 
remonstrating against it, and seeming to be 8atisfi<*d 
with what was awarded : but the true reason was, 
as he himself declares, that those w'lio had clipped 
his wings, had no mind to let them grow again ; and 
though they had been his advocates when absent, 
began nowVto be secretly angry, and openly envious 
of him when present*. 

But as he was never covetous, this affair gave 
him no great uneasiness ; though, through the 
late ruin of his fortunes, he was now in such want 
of money, that he resolved to expose his Tusculan 
villa to sale ; but soon changed his mind and built 
it up again, with much more magnificence than 
before; and for the beauty of its situation and 
neighbourhood to the city, took more pleasure in 
it ever after than in any other of bis country- 
seats. But he had some domestic grievances about 
this time, which touched him more nearly ; and 
which, as he signifies obscurely to Atticus, were of 

^ Ad Att. iv. 2. 

1 Nobis Buperficicmi sdium consulcs deconsilii sententia 
Kstimarunt li. S. vieics ; cajteravalde illiberal iter : Tuhcu- 
ianam vlllam quingentis inillibuH ; Forinianuin ducrentis 
quinquuginta ruillibus ; quo: aestiniatio nun rnudo ab oplitno 
quoque sed otium u plebc reprelumditur. IJices, quid igi- 
tur causa? fuit ? Dicunt illi quidern pudorem iiicum. quod 
nequo iiegarim, neque vehoinentiiis postularirii. 6lcd non 
est id ; nam hoc quidern etlarri profuisset. Veruni iidcin, 
ini Pomponi, iidem' inqiiam Uli, qui*niihi penuas incide- 
nmt, nolimt easdem ronascl. — ibid. 


too delicate a nature to be explained by a letter ** : 
they arose chiefly from the petulant humour of his 
wife, which began to give him frequent occasions 
of chagrin ; and by a series of repeated provo- 
cations confirmed in liim that settled disgust 
which ended at last in a divorce. 

As he was now restored to the possession both 
of his dignity and fortunes, so he was desirous to 
destroy all the public monuments of his late dis- . 
grace ; nor to suffer the law of bis exile to remain, 
with the other acts of Clodius’s tribunate, liaiiging* 
up in the Capitol, engraved, as usual, on tables of 
brass : watching therefore the opportunity of | 
Clodius’s absence, he went to the ^apitol with j 
a strong body of his friends, and taking the tables 
down, conveyed them to his own house. This ' 
occasioned a sliar]) contest in the senate between 
him and Clodius about the validity of those acts ; i 
and drew Cato also into the debate ; who, for the 
sake of his Cyprian commission, thought himself i 
obliged to defend their legality againji^ Cicero ; | 

which ^created some little coldness bet'i^ren them, 1 
and gave lio small jdcasure to the common enemies I 
of them both*. ! 

But Cicero’s chief (ionciem at present was, how j 
to support his former authority in the city, and I 
provide for his future safety : as well against the I 
malice of declared enemies as the envy of pre- 
tended friends, which he perceived to he growing 
up afresh against him : he had thoughts of ]>utting 
in for the censorship ; or of procuring one of Uiose } 
honorary lieutenancies which gave a }>uhlic cha- j 
racter to private senators ; with intent to make | 
a progress through Italy, or a kind of religious ' 
pilgrimage to all the temples, groves and sacred ! 

1 places, on pretence of a vow made in his exile. ' 
This would give him an opporfunity of showing 
himself everywhere in a light which naturally 
attracts the affection of the multitude, by testifying 
a pious regard to the favourite superstitiims and 
local religions of tiie*couutry ; as flie great, in the 
.same country, still pay their court to the vulgar, 
by visiting the shrines and altars of the saints 
which are most in vogue : he mentions these pro- 
jects to Atticus, as designed to be executed in the 
spring, resolving in tlie mcanwdnlc to cherish the 
good inclination of the people towards him, by 
keeping hiui.self perpetually in the view’ of the 
city 

Catiilus’s portico and Cicero’s house were rising 
again apace, and carried up almost to the roof ; 
when Clodius, without any warning, attacked 
them, on the sectond of November, with a band of 
armed men, who demolished the portico, and drove 
the workmen out of Cicero’s ground, and with the 
stones and rubbish of the place began to batter 
Quintus’s house, with whom Cicero then lived, 
and at last set fire to it ; so that the two brothers, 
with their families, were forced to save themselves 
by a hasty flight. Milo had already accused 
Clodius for his former violences, and resolved, 
if possible, to bring him to justice : Clodius, on 

It TuBoulanum pr()8crij)si ; Buburluino non facile earoo.— 
Oariera, qua? me Hollicitant, /^.v^rtKctirepM sunt. Ainamur 
a fratre et filia. — Ad Att. iv. 2. 

* IMutarch. in (’ic. ; Dio, p. 1(K). 

Ut nulla re impedirer. quod no Bi vcllem, mihi eBset 
integrum, aiit bi comitia cciiHoruTT) proximi conbiileB hube- 
rent, pcterc posse, aut votivam logationein HiimbisHe prope 
omnium fanorum, lucorum — Ad Att. iv. 2. 
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the other hand, was suing for the ledileship, to 
secure himself, for one year more at least, from 
any prosecution : he was sure of being condemned 
if ever he was brought to trial, so that whatever 
mischief he did in the mean time was all clear 
gain, and could not make his cause the worse" : 
he now therefore gave a free course to his natural 
fury ; was perpetually scouring the streets with his 
incendiaries, and threatening fire and sword to the 
city itself, if an assembly was not called for the 
election of mdiltts. In this humour, about a week 
after his last outrage, on the eleventh of November, 
happening to meet with Cicero in the sacred street, 
he presently #ssaiilte^ him with stones^ clubs, and 
drawn swords : Cicero was not prepared for the 
encounter, and took refuge in the vestibule of the 
next house *, where his attendants rallying in his 
defence, beat off the assailants, and could easily 
have killed their leader, but tliat (’icero was walling, 
he says, to cure by diet, rather than surgery. The 
day following Clodius attacked Milo’s house, wdth 
sword in hand and lighted flambeaus, with intent 
to storm and burn it : but Milo was never unpro- 
vided for him ; and Q. Plaecus, sallying out wdth 
a strong band of stout fellows, killed several of ; 
his men, and would have killed (Uodius too, if he ; 
had net hid himself in the inner apartments of 
P. Sylla’s house, which he made use of on this 
occasion as his fortress**. 

The senate met, on the fourteenth, to take thwe 
disorders into consideration ; Clodius did not think 
fit to ap])ear there ; but Sylla came, to <tlear him- 
self j)robably from the suspicion of encouraging 
him in these violences, on account of the freedom 
which he had taken with his house!’. Many severe 
speeches were ingide, and vigorous counsels pro- 
posed ; Marcelliiuis’s opinion was, that CUo<lius 
should be impeached anew for these last outrages ; 
and that no election of a^diles should be suffered 
till he was brought to a trial ; ISIilo declared, that 
as long as he continued iti (>fli(!e, the consul 
Mctellus should make no election ; for he would 
take the ausi)iccs every day on which an assenihly 
could be held ; hut Metcllus contrived to waste 
t)ic day in speaking, so tliat they wvve. forced to 
break up wdthout making any decife. Milo w^as as 
good as his word, and, having gathered a superior 
force, took care to obstruct the elccti»)ii ; though 
the consul Metellus emjiloyed all his power and 
art to elude his vigilance, and jirocure an assembly 
by stratagem ; calling it to one place and holding 
it in another, sometimes in the field of Mars, 

Animtis honiinibuH ante clioin in. Non. Novemb. 
expiilsi sunt fabri do area nofitra, di.sturbatji porticos Ca- 
tuli— Qujp ml tcctimi ]){rne perveiierat. fratris 

clttiinis primo fracta conjeetu lapidinu, cx urea nostra, 
doincle jiisHii C^lodii inflaminata, inspeetanto urbe, oonj<‘ctis 

iHiiibus. Videt, si onmos qiios volt palani occiderit, 

nibilo Miam oausain difficiliorciii, quam ailhiic sit, in 
jiidieio futuiam.— Ad Att. iv. 3. 

® Ante diom tertiuin Id. Novenib. com sacra via doscen- 
don*ni, inseciitus oat mo cum suis. Clamor, lapiiles, fiistos, 
gladii ; hiec improvisa omnia. DiNcesaimoa in vestibuluiu 
Tortii Jbiinionis: qui orant nieoum facile operas aditu 
prohUnicrunt. Ipso ociddi potuit; sod ego dia‘ia ciiraro 
incipio, chirurgJm taedet. — Mibinis domiuii pridie Id. ex- 
piignaro et incondoreita conatiis est, utpulam Jiora quinta 
cum HCMjtis homines, ediudfs gladiis, alios cum acconsis 
facibiis adduxerit. Ipse domuiii P. Syllm pro castris ad 
cam impugnationom siimpserat, Jko.— Ad Att. iv. 3. 

V Sylla tie in senatu postridie Idas, domi Clodius.— Ibid. 


sometimes in the forum ; but Milo was ever 
beforehand with him ; and, keeping a constant 
guard in the field from midnight to noon, was | 
always at hand to inhibit his proceedings, by 
obnouncing, as it was called, or declaring, that he 
was taking the auspices on that day ; so that the 
three brothers were baffled and disappointed, 
though they were perpetually haranguing and 
labouring to inflame the people against those who 
interrupted their assemblies and right of electing ; 
where Mctellus’ s speeches were turbulent, Appius’s 
rash, Clodius’s furious. Cicero, who gives this 
account to Atticus, was of opinion, that there would 
be no election ; and that Clodius would be brought 
to trial, if he was not first killed by Milo ; which 
was likely to be his fate ; Milo (says he) makes 
no scruple to own it ; being not deterred by my 
misfortune, and having no envious or perfidious 
counsellors about him, nor any lazy nobles to 
discourage him : it is commonly given out by the 
other side, that what he does, is all done by my 
advice ; but they little know how much conduct, 
as well as courage, there is in this hero**/' 

Young Lentulus, the son of the consul, was, by 
the interest of his father and the recommendation 
of his noble biryi, chosen into the college of 
augurs this summer, though not yet seventeen 
years old ; having but just changed his puerile 
for the manly gown*': (Hcero was invited to the 
1 inauguration feast, where by eating too freely of 
I some vegetables, which happened to please his 
))alate, he w^as seized with a violent pain of the 
bowels, and diarrha’a ; of which he sends the fol- 
lowing account to his friend Gallus. 

^ Cicero to Gallus, 

After I had been labouring for ten days, with 
a cruel disorder in my bowels, yet could not con- 
vince those who wanted me at the bar that I was 
: ill because I had no fever, I ran away to Tus- 
I cuium ; having kept so strict a fast for two days 
! before, that 1 did not taste .so much as water : 

I being w'orn out therefore with illness and fasting, 
j 1 wanted rather to see you, than imagined that 
I you expected a visit from me : for my^art, I am 
j afraid, I confess, of all distempers ; but especially 
of those for which the Stoics abuse your Epicurus, 
when he complains of the strangury and dysentery ; 

a Kjjregiiis Marccllirius, oiuncs acres ; Metellus cal umnia 
dicendi teinpus exeinit : coneioiies turbulent^ Meteili, 
temcraria; Appii, furiosis.siina? Clodii ; lia.*c taincn suimnu, 
nisi ]Mil«» in Cainpimi obiiunciasset, comitia futura. — 
(’oinitia fore non arbitn^r ; reuin Publiiini, nisi ante oeeisus 
erit, fore a Milono puto. Pi sti inter viani obtulorit, 
nceisuin iri ab ipso Milone video. Non dubltat faccre ; 
pra? se fert ; casiun ilium nostrum non extimescit, ic. 

J\loo ciJnsilio omnia illi fieri querebantur, ignari quan- 
tum in illo heroe CBset aninii, quantum etiam consilii. — 
Ad Att. iv. 3. 

N.H. — From these facts it appears, that what is said 
above, of ('^lodius’.s rei>calJnff the JKHan and Fusian law.s, 
and prohibiting the tnagistrates from obstructing tlie 
assemblies of the people, is t(\ be understood only in a 
partial sense, and that his now law extended no farther 
than to hinder the magistrates frtmi dissolving an assembly 
after it was at'tiially convened and had entered upon 
business ; for it was still unlawful, we see, to convene an 
assembly while the magistrate was in tlie act of observing 
the heavens. 

»■ Vni superior annus idem ot virilem patris et prae- 
textam populi Judieio togam dedoiit. — Pro Soxt. GQ; it. 
Dio, L xxxix. p. 99. 
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tbe one of which they take to be the effect of glut- 
tony ; the other of a more scandalous intemper- 
ance. I was apprehensive indeed of a dysentery ; 
but seem to have found benefit, either from the 
change of air, or the relaxation of my mind, or the 
remission of the disease itself : but that you may 
not be surjmsed how this should happen, and 
what I have been doing to bring it upon me ; the 
sumptuary law, which seems to introduce a sim- 
plicity of diet, did me all this mischief. For since 
our men of taste are grown so fond of covering 
their tables with the productions of the earth 
which are excepted by the law, they have found a 
wsLj of dressing mushrooms and all other vegetables 
so palatably, that nothing can be more delicious : 

I ha])pened to fall upon these at Lentulus’s 
augural supper, and was taken with so violent a 
flux, that this is the first day on which it has 
begun to give me any case. Thus I, who used to 
command myself so easily in oysters and lamj>reys, 
was caught with beet and mallows ; but 1 shall be 
more cautious for the future : you however, who 
must have heard of my illness from Anicius, for 
he saw me in a fit of vomiting, had a just reason, 
not only for sending, but for coming yourself to 
see me. I think to stay here t^l I recruit myself ; 
for I have lost both my strength and my flesh ; 
but if 1 once get rid of ray distemper, it will be 
easy, I hope, to recover the rest*.^’ 

King Ptolemy left Rome about this time, after 
he had distributed immense sums among the great, 
to purchase his restoration by a Roman army. 
The people of Egypt had sent deputies also after 
him, to plead their cause before the senate, and 
to explain the reasons of their expelling him ; but 
the king contrived to get them all (Assassinated on 
the road, before they rtuiched the city. This piece 
of villany, and the notion of his having bribed all 
the magistrates, had raised so general an aversion 
to him among the people, that he found it advis- 
able to quit the city and leave the management of 
his interest to his agents. The consul Lentulus, 
who had obtained the province of Cilicia and 
Cyprus, whither he was preparing tr) set forward, 
was very desirou.s to be charged with the com- 
mission of replacing him on his throne ; for which 
he had already procured a vote of the senate : the 
opportunity of a command, almost in sight of 
Egypt, made him generally thought to have the 
best pretensions to that charge ; and he was assured 
of Cicero's warm assistance in soliciting the con- 
firmation of it. 

In this situation of affairs, the new tribunes 
entered into office : C. Cato, of the same family 
with his namesake Marcus, was one of the number ; 
a bold, turbulent man, of no temper or prudence, 
yet a tolerable speaker, and generally on the better 
side in politics. Before he had borne any public 
«* Ep. Earn, vii, 2(». ” 

N.B. Eliny says, that the cnlum, by which he is sup- 
posed to mean the colic, was not know'n at Home lill the 
reign of Tiberius : but the erase deserribed in this letter 
seems to come ho very near to it, that ho must be iinder- 
Htood, rather of the name, than of tlic thing ; as the lejime<l 
l>r, Lo Clerc has obscrvefl In his History of Medicine.* — 
I'lin. 1. XXVI. 1 ; Lo Clerc, Hist. par. ii. 1. 4. sect. ii. c, 4. 

The mention likewise of the duffouptKii vdBijj or tho 
tlranpury of Epicurus, and tho censure which the Stoics 
passed upon it, would make one xi)it to siispeot. that some 
disorders (»f a venereal kind wore not unknown to tho 1 
ancients. I 


office, he attempted to impeach Gabinius of bribery 
and corruption ; but not being able to get an 
audience of the praetors, he had the hardiness to 
mount the rostra, which was never allowed to a 
private citizen, and, in a speech to the people, 
declared Pompey dictator : but his presumption 
had like to have cost him dear ; for it raised such 
an indignation in the audience, that he had much 
difficulty to escape with his life*. He opened 
his present magistracy by declaring loudly against 
king Ptolemy, and -all who favoured him ; espe- 
cially Lentulus ; whom he supposed to be under 
some private engagement with him, and for that 
reason wag determined to baffle all tb nr schemes. 

Lupus likewise, one of his colleagues, summoned 
the senate, and raised an expectation of some un- 
common proposal from him ; it was indeed of an 
extraordinary nature ; to revise and annul that 
famed a*it of Ca\sar's (jonsulship, for the division 
of the Campanian lands : he s])oke long and well 
upon it, and w'as heard with mmdi attention ; gave 
great jjraises to Cicero, with severe reflections on 
CiKsar, and expostulations with Pompey, who w-as 
now abroad in the execution of his late commis- 
sion ; in the conclusion he told them, that he 
would not demand the opinions of the jiarticular 
senators, because he had no mind to expose them 
to the resentment and animosity of any ; but from 
the ill humour, which he remembered, when tliat 
a^it first jmssed, and the favour with which he was 
now heard, he could easily collect the sense of the 
house. Upon which Marccllinus said, that he 
must not conclude from their silence either what 
they liked or disliked : that for his owti part, and 
he might answer too he believed for the rest, be 
chose to say nothing on the subject at present, be- 
cause he thought that the cause of tlie Campanian 
lands ought not to be brought upon the stage in 
Porapey's absence. 

This aflair being ;lroppecl, Racilius, another tri- 
bune, rose up and renewed the debate about Milo’s 
impeachment of Clodius, and called upon Marcel- 
linus, the consul elect, to give his opinion upon it; 
who after inveighing against all the violences of 
Clodius, proposed that, in the first place, an allot- 
ment of judges%hould be made for the trial ; and 
after that, the election of adiles ; and if any one 
attempted to hinder the trial, that he should be 
deemed a public enemy. The other consul elect, 
Philippus, was of the same mind ; but the tribunes 
Cato and Cassius spoke against it, and were for 
proceeding to an election before any step towards 
a trial. When Cicero was called upon to speak, 
he ran through the whole series of Clodius’s ex- 
travagances, as if he had been accusing him already 
at the bar, to the great satisfaction of the as- 
sembly : Antistius the tribune seconded him, and 
declared that no business should be done before 
the trial ; and when the house was going univer- 
sally into that opinion, Clodius began to speak, 
with intent to waste the rest of the day, while his 
slaves and followers without, who had seized the 
steps and avenues of the senate, raised so great a 
noise of a sudden, in abusing some of Milo’s 

‘ lit Cato, atlolescens nulliiis consilii,— vix vlvus effu- 
gcrct ; qiicid cum Cabinium do ambitii vcllct postularo 
ncquo prictoros diobtis aliquot adlrl poiitBeDt, vol potes* 
tatem sui facorent, in concioncni adscofidlt, ot Ponipeium 
privatuB dictatorem apiHillavit. Proidus nihil ost factum, 
quam ut occiderotur.->Ep. ad Huint. Frat. L 2. 
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friends, tJiat the senate broke up in no small hurry, 
and with fresh indication at this new insult". 

There was no mure business done through the 
remaining part of December, which was taken up 
chiefly with holy days. Lentulus and Metellus, 
whose consulshi}) expired with the year, set for- 
ward for their several governments ; the one for 
Cilicia, the other for Spain : Lentulus committed 
the whole direction of Ids affairs to Cicero ; and 
Metellus, unwilling to leave hin’* his enemy, made 
up all matters with him before his departure, and 
wrote an affectionate letter to him afterwards from 
Spain ; in which he acknowledges his services, and 
intimates, ^at he had given up his brother Clodius 
in exchange for his friendship^. • 

Cicero’s first concern, on the opening of the 
new year, was to get the commission, for restoring 
A. iTR'*.. Ptolemy, confirmed to Lentulus ; 

ere:. Til. which came now under deliberation: 

cows. the tribune, Cato, was fierce against 

oitNELi- restoring him at all, with the greatest 
itM LKxTi jjjft part of the senate on his side ; when 
wAie-K-LLj- taking oceasion to consult the Sibyl- 

Nrs, hooks on the subject of some late 

MARf’ies prodigies, he chanced to find in them 
<jertain verses, forewarning the Roman 
people not to rejrlaee an exiled king of Egypt with 
an army. This was so pat to his purpose, that 
there could be no doubt of its being forged ; but 
Cato called up the guardians of the books into the 
rostra, to testify the passage to be genuine ; wfiere 
it was ])ubUcly read and explained to the people : it 
was laid also before the senate, who greedily re- 
ceived it ; and after a grave debate on this scruple 
of religion, came to a resolution, that it seemed 
dangerous to the republic, that tlie king should be 
restored by a mtiltitudey. It cannot be imagined 
that they lai<l any real stress on this admonition of 
the sibyl, for there was not a man either in or out 
of the house who did not take it for a fiction : 
but it was a fair pretext fbr defeating a project, 
which was generally disliked : they were unwilling 
to gratify any man’s ambition, of visiting the rich 
country of Egypt, at the heml of an army ; and 
persuaded, that without an army, no man would be 
solicitous about going thither at^all 

This point being setl U‘d, the next question was, 
in what manner the king should be restored : 
vai ious opinions were proposed ; Crassus moved, 
that three ambassadors, chosen from those wlio had 
some public command, should be sent on the 
errand; which did not exclude^ Pom pey : Bibulus 

« Turn <Jli)dius nigatus diem dicendo cximenj cirpit — 
deiiido ejus oiK'rrc rojuaito a (irsecostasi et griulibus ela- 
moroJM Kiitis luiiKnum sustulorunt. in (i,. Soxtilium 

ct amicoN Milunis ineitata* ; e»> inetu injetitu repente 
rniigiuiqueriinunia omnium diBcessiiima. — Ad Quint. Frat. 
n. I. 

* LilK'ntcrque commutata persona, te mihi fratria loco 
CHHO ducu.- Fq). Fam. v. 3. 

y Henatus rvligloins oaiiimniara. non roligione acd malo- 
volentia, ct illius regia' largitiouia invidia coniprobat. — 
Ep, Pam. i. l. 

Oorego Alexandrine factum cst S. C. cum mnJfitudine 
cum rciiuci, pcriculvaum reipublicie v/drr/.— Ad Quint. 
Frat. ii. 2. 

* llasc tamon opinio est populi Romani, a tuia invidis 
atquo obtrectatoribus nomon inductum JicUe religionis, 
non tani ut to imiiodiront, quam ut noquis, propter | 
cxcrcitus cupiditatom, Alezandriam vcllet iro,— Ep. Fam. j 


proposed that three private senators ; and Volca- 
tius, that Pompey alone, should be charged with 
it: but Cicero, Hortensius, and LucuUus urged, 
that Lentulus, to whom the senate had already 
decreed it, and who could execute it with most 
convenience, should restore him without an army. 

I The two first opinions were soon overruled, and 
the struggle lay between Lentulus and Pompey. 
Cicero, though he had some reason to comjilain of 
Lentulus since his return, particularly for the 
contemptible valuation of his houses, yet for the 
great part which he had borne in restoring him, 
was very desirous to show his gratitude, and re- 
solved to support him with all his authority : 
Pompey, who had obligations also to Lentulus, 
Actc(l the same part towards him which he had 
done before towards Cicero ; by his own conduct 
and firofessions he seemed to have Lentulus’s 
interest at heart ; yet by the conduct of all his 
friends, seemed desirous to procure the employ- 
ment for himself ; while the king’s agents and cre- 
ditors, fancying that their business would be served 
the most effectually by Pompey, began openly to 
solicit, and even to bribe for him But the senate, 
through Cicero’s influence, stood generally inclined 
to Lentulus ; and after a debate, which ended in 
his favour, Ciceiw, who had been the manager of 
it, happening to sup with Pompey that evening, 
took occasion to press him with much freedom 
not to suffer his name to be used in this competi- 
tion ; nor give a handle to his enemies for re- 
proaching him with the desertion of a friend, as 
well as an ambition of engrossing all power to 
himself. Pompey seemed touched with the re- 
monstrance, and professed to have no other thought 
but of serving Lentulus, while his dependants 
still acted iki as to convince everybody that he 
could not be sincere'*. 

When Leritulus's pretensions seemed to be in a 
hojieful w’ay, C. Cato took a new and effectual 
method to disappoint them, by proposing a law to 
the people for taking away his government and 
recidling him home. This stroke surprised every- 

OraasiiH tres logatos dcciirm't, noc; cxuliidit Pompeiuni ; 
conset eiiini ctiam ex iis, , qui eiim iniperio sunt. M. 
liibiiluH trea le^^atoH ex iis, qui privati simtt Huic awHen- 
tiuntur rcliqui coiiKuIares, prn'ter Scrviliuiii, qui oiiikiino 
roduci negat oixirtere, ot Voluatiiun, qui tiiHJomit Pom- 
l)oio. — 

llortensii ct mea et Luculli Bcntentia — ^Ex illo S. C. 
quod te rcfcreiite factum est, tibi dceernit, ut reducas 
regem. — 

Regis caiiBa si qui sunt qui velint, qui pauci simt,onmcs 
rem ud Pompciiiiii deferri vtdunt. — T^ip. Fam. i. 1. 

Reltqui euiu esset in senatu eontentio, Lentulusne an 
PouipriHS reduccrel, obtinere causam Lentulus videbatur. 
— 4n ea re Pompeius quid velit non despieio: faniiliarcs 
ejiis quid cupiimt, omnes vident. Creditores vero rogis 
aperto iKH;uiiin.s suppeditant contra Lentulum. Sine dubio 
res reinuta a lA'utulo videtur, cum magno mtx) dolorc: 
quamquiun multa foi-it, qiiaro si fas esset, jure oi suc- 
censere possomus. — Ad Quint. Fi-at. ii. 2. 

** Ego ec) die casa apiid Pompeium esenavi ; nactusquo 
tumpus lii)o magis idoneum, quam unqiiam antca post 
tuum discessuin, is onini dies honestissimus nobis fuerat 
in senatu, ita sum cum illo locutus, ut milii vidcrer 
animmn hominis ab omni alia cogitationo ad tuam digni- 
tatem tuendam traduccre : quoni ego ipsum cum audio, 
prorsus cum libero omni susideiono cuplditatis : cum 
autem ©jus fuitiiliurcs, omnium ordinum video, perspicio, 
id quod jam omnibus est apertum, totam rem istam 
jampridem a certis homiiiibus, non invito rege ipso.— * 
Esso corruptam. — Ep. Fam. i, 2. 
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body; the senate condemned it as factious; and 
Lentulus’ son changed his habit upon it, in order 
to move the citizens, and hinder their offering such 
an affront to his father. The tribune Caninius 
proposed another law at the same time for sending 
Pompey to Egypt : but this pleased no better than 
the other ; and the consuls contrived, that neither 
of them should be brought to the suffrage of the 
people These new contests gave a fresh inter- 
ruption to Ptolemy's cause ; in which Cicero's re- 
solution was, if the commission could not be ob- 
tained for Lentulus, to prevent its being granted 
at least to Pompey, and save themselves the dis- 
grace of being baffled by a competitor : but the 
senate was grown so sick of the wdiole affair, that 
they resolved to leave tlie king to shift for himself, 
without interposing at all in his restoration ; and 
so the matter hung ; whilst other affairs more in- 
teresting were daily rising up at home, and en- 
gaging the attention of the city. 

The election of tediles, which had been indus- 
triously ])ostponed through all the last summer, 
could not easily be kept off any longer : the city 
W’as impatient for its magistrates *, and csj>eeially 
for the plays and shows w’ith which they used to 
entertain them ; and several also of the new tri- 
bunes being zealous for an election, it was held at 
last on the twentieth of January; when Clodius 
was chosen tedile, without any opposition ; so 
that Cicero began once more to put himself upon 
his guard, from the certain expectation uf a furious 
jcdileship**. 

It may justly seem strange, how a man so pro- 
fligate and criminal as Clodius, whose life wa.s a 
perpetual insult on ail laws divine and human, 
should be suffered not only to live without punish- 
ment, but to obtain all the honours of 'a free city in 
their proper course ; and it would be natural to 
susi)ect, that we bad been deceived in our accounts 
of him, by taking them from his enemies, did we 
not find them too firmly supported by facts to be 
called in question : but a little attention to the par- 
ticular character of the man, as well as of the 
times in which he lived, will eEiable us to solve 
the difficulty. First, the splendour of his family, 
which Lad iorne a principal share in all the tri- 
um})hs of the republic from the veiy foundation 
of its liberty, was of great force to protect him in 
all his extravagances ; those who know anything 
of Rome, know what a strong impression this 
single circumstance of illustrious nobility would 
necessarily make upon the people ; Cicero calls 
the nobles of this class, praetors and. consuls elect 
from their cradles, by a kind of hereditary right ; 
whose very names were sufficient to advance them 
to all the dignities of the state f . Secondly, his |ier- 

c Nos cum maxime consilio, stiiflio, labore, gratia, de 
causa regia nitereiniir, subito exorta cst nofaria Cat<»nis 
promulgatio, qu® studia nostra irni>cdirct, ct animos a mi- 
nore euraadHuminum timt)rcm trmluccret.— Ep. J'^am.i. 5. 

8uspicor per vim rogationem Caninium perluturum. — 
Ad Quint, ii. 2. 

<* Sed vereor no aut eripiatiir nobis caiiiiia regia, aut 
deseratiir.— Swl si res coget, est quiddam tertiuin, quod 
non — mihi displicebat ; ut iieque jaccre regein pateremur, 
nec nobis repugnantibus, hd eum deferri, ad qticm prop© 
jam delatum videtur.~Ne, si quid non obtinuoi’inius, 
repulsi esse videamur.—Kp. Fam. i. 

* Sed omnia flunt turrliora propUir ftirioso) a^dilitatis 
expectationem. — Ad Quint, ii. 2. 

f Non idem mihi licet, quod iis, qiii nobili gencre nati 


sonal qualities were peculiarly adapted to endear 
him to all the meaner sort : his bold and ready 
vrit; his talent at haranguing; his profuse expense; 
and his being the first of his family who had 
pursued popular measures against the maxims of his 
ancestors, wdio were all stem assertors of the aristo- 
cratical power. Thirdly, the contrast of opposite 
factions, who had each their ends in supporting 
him, contributed principally to his safety : the 
triumvirate willingly permitted an^ privately en- 
couraged his violences : to make thjsir own jmwer 
not only the less odious, but even necessary, for 
controlling the fury of such an incendiary ; and 
though it was often turned against themselves, yet 
they chos(^ to bear it, and dissemble their ability of 
repelling it, rather than destroy the man who was 
playing their game for them, and by throwing the 
rejmblie into ooniusioii, throwing it of course into 
their hands : the .senate, on the other side, w’hose 
chief apprehensions were from the triumvirate, 
thought, that the rashness of Clodius might he of 
sj)me use to perplex their measures, and stir up 
the people against them on proper oeeasions ; or it 
humoured their spleen at least, to see him often 
insulting Pompey to his faccK. Lastly, all who 
envied Cicero, and desired to Ics.scn his authority, 
privately cherished an enemy, who employed all 
his force to drive him from the administration of 
atfairs : this accidental concurrence of circum- 
stances, peculiar to the man and the times, was 
th^ thing that jEreserved CUodius, whose insolence 
could never have been endured in any quiet aud 
regular state of the city. 

By his obtaining the wdileship, the tables were 
turned between him and Milo : the one was armed 
with the authority of a magistrate ; the other he- 
coiiie a private man : the one freed from all appre- 
hension of judges and a trial ; the other exposed 
to all that danger from the power of his antagonist: 
and it was not Clodius's custom, to neglect any 
advantage against an ‘enemy, so that he now ac- 
cused Milo of the same crime of which Milo had 
accused him ; of public violence and breach of the 
law's, in maintaining a band of gladiators to the 
terror of the city. Milo made his aj)]>earance to 
this accusation the second of February ; when 
Pompey, Crassus, and Cicero apj»earcd with him ; 
and M. Marcellus, though Clodius's colleague in 
the ajdileship, spoke for him at Cicero's desire ; 
and the whole passed quietly and favourably for 
him oil that day. The second hearing was ap- 
pointed on the ninth ; when Pompey undertook to 
plead his cause, but no sooner stood up to speak, 
than Clodius’s mob began to exert their usual arts, 
and by a continual clamour of reproaches and in- 
vectives, endeavoured to hinder him from going 
on, or at least from being heard : but Pompey was 

sunt, quibuH omnia ])opuU Romani boncficia domiiontibus 
dcfcruntur. — In Verr. v. 70. 

Erat nobili tate ipsa, blanda conciliatricula comnicnda- 
tus. Omnos semper boni nobilitati favemus, &c.— Pro 
Sext, S), 

K Videtis igitur hominem per soipsum jam pridem 
affliotum ac jacentom, perniciosis optiniatiuni disoordiis 
extdtari.— No.a ropublica reipiiblicin postis amoveretur, 
rcstitorunt : otiain, no catisam diccrct : ctiam no privatus 
csset: etiainne in sinu atqiio in doliciis quidam optimi 
viri viporani illani venenatain ac pcstifonun Imboro potuo- 
nint? Quo tiindein dccopti imincrc ? Volo, inquiunt, 
qiii in concione dotraliat do Foinpcio. — Do Uarusp. 
Resp. 24. 
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too firm, to be so baffled ; and spoke for near three 
hours, with a presence of mind, which commanded 
silence in spite of their attempts. When Clodius 
rose up to answer him, Milo’s party, in their turn, 
so disturbed and confounded him, that he was not 
able to speak a word ; while a number of epigrams 
and lampoons upon him and his sister were thrown 
about, and publicly rehearsed among the multitude 
below, so as to make him quite furious : till recol- 
lecting himself a little, and finding it impossible to 
proceed in hi% speech, he demanded aloud of his 
mob, who it was that attempted to starve them by 
famine ? To which they presently cried out, Pom- 
pey : he thy asked, who it was that desired to 
be sent to Egypt ? They all echoed, Ponipey : but 
when he asked, who it was that they themselves 
had a mind to send ? they answered, Crassus : for 
the old jealousy was now breaking out again be- 
tween him and Pompey; and though he appeared 
that day on Milo's side, yet he was not, as Cicero 
says, a real w’ell-wisher to him. 

These w'arm proceedings among the chiefs 
brought on a fray below among their partisans ; 
the Clodians began the attack, but were repulsed 
by the Pompeians ; and (’lodius himself driven out 
of th(! rostra : Cicero, when he saw the affair pro- 
ceed to blows, thought it high time to retreat and 
inak(*. the best of his way towards home : but no 
great barm was done, for Pompey, having cleared 
the forum of his enemies, presently drew off Jiis 
forces, to prevent any farther mischief or scandal 
from his aide'*. 

Tlie senate was presently summoned, to provide 
some remedy for these disorders ; where Pompey, 
who had drawn upon himself a fresh envy from 
his bi^haviour in tlie Egyptian affair, w^as severely 
handled by Hibulus, (hirio, Favonius, and others ; 
Cicero chose to be ab.s(‘nt, since he must either 
haw. offended Pom]>ey, by saying notliing for him, 
or the honest jiarty, by defending him. The same 
debate w'as carried on for several days ; in whudi 
Ponipey was treated very roughly by the tribune, 
Call) ; who inveighed against him with great 
fierceness, and laid open his perfidy to Cicero, 
to whom he paid the highest com})Iiments, and 
was heard with much attention hy all Pompey’s 
enemies. 

** Ad diem iiii. Non. I'chr, Milo nffuit. Ki I'ompcius 
advoealUH veiiit. hixit Mureelliiw a me ropatiis. llonesto 
diHe(?ssimiis. rro<luetiis dies est in iiii. Id. Fel», — A. I>. 
iiti. Id. Milo siffuit- Dixit J*oinpeiiis, sive volnit. Nam 
ut Hurroxit, openr (lodianar cliiuioreiTi sustulcrunt: idque 
ei j>erpetujt orii;ione contigit, non niodo iit ueclamationc, 
sed ut convieit» et maledi<!tis impedirctiir. Qui ut per- 
«u*avit, nam in ch' siuie fortis fuit, non est deterritus, dixit 
OTiinia, atqne interdum etiam silentiu, eum auctoritiite 
])ere)rerat ; sed ut i)eroravit, surrexit Clodius: ei tantus 
clamor a nnstris, jdacuerat enini referre grutiam, ut 
n*!ijue inente, iioque lingua, ne(]ue ore consisteret. — ^t7um 
omnia, maledieta, turn versus etiam obscenissimi in 
(Sodium et Clodiam dicerentur. lllo fiirens ct exsanguis 
Interrogabat suos in clanioro ipso, «iui8 osset, qui iilebem 
fume necarct? Itespondebant opene, rompeius. Quia 
Alexandrian! ire ciiiwret? Itespondebant, I*ompeiu8. 
Quern ire valient? Itespondebant, Crassuiu. Is adcrat 
turn Miloiii aninio non amico. 

Ilora fere nona. quasi sigiio dato, Clodiani nostroacon- 
sputure ca?x)©riint. Exarait dolor, ujgorc illi ut loco nos 
moverent. Factiia est a nostris impetus, fiiga operaruni. 
Ejcctua de roatris Clodiua. Ae noa quoque turn fugimua, 
ne <iuid in turba. — Bonatiia vocatua in curiam, Poinpeiua 
domum. — Ad Quint. Fr. ii. 3. 


Pompey answered him with an unusual vehe- 
mence; and reflecting openly on Crassus, as the 
author of these affronts, declared, that he would 
guard his life with more care than Scipio Africauus 
did when Carbo murdered him..— .These warm ex- 
pressions seemed to open a prospect of some great 
agitation likely to ensue : Pompey consulted with 
Cicero on the proper means of his security ; and 
acquainted him with his apprehensions of a design 
against his life ; that Cato was privately supported, 
and Clodius furnished with money by Crassus ; 
and both of them encouraged by Curio, Bibulus, 
and the rest, who envied him ; that it was neces- 
sary for him to look to himself, since the meaner 
people were wholly alienated, the nobility and 
senate generally disaffected, and the youth cor- 
rupted. Cicero readily consented to join forces 
with him, and to summon their clients and friends 
from all parts of Italy : for though he had no mind 
to fight his battles in the senate, he was desirous 
to defend his ])erson from all violence, especially 
against Crassus, whom he never loved : they re- 
solved likewise to oppose with united strength all 
the attempts of Clodius and (‘ato, against Lentulus 
and Milo*. Clodius, on the other hand, was not 
less busy in mustering his friends against the next 
hearing of Milo’s cause : but as bis strength was 
much inferior to that of his adversary, so he had 
no expectation of getting him condemned, nor any 
other view but to tease and harass him*^ : for 
after two hearings, tlie affair was put off by several 
adjournments to the beginning of May ; from which 
lime we find no farther mention of it. 

The consul Mareellinus, who drew his colleague, 
Philipjms, along .with him, was a resolute opposer 
of the triumv^ate, as well as of all the violences of 
the other magistrates : for which reason he resolved 
to suffer no assemblies of the people, except such 
as were nec^essary for the elections into the annual 
offices : his view was, to prevent Cato's law for 
recalling 1 lentulus, and tlie monstrous things, as 
Cicero calls them, which some were attempting at 
this time in favour of Cjesar. Cicero gives him 
the character of one of the best consuls that he 
had ever known, and blames him only in one thing, 
for treating Pompey on all occasions tlio rudely ; 
which made Cicero often absent himself from the 
senate, to avoid taking part either on the one side 

* Noque in aonatum, no uut de tantis robua taccrem, 
aut in Fompeio ilofentlondo, nam ia carpebatur a Dibulo, 
<’iirione, Fiivnnio, Hervilio filio, animos bonoruin ofl’ende- 
rem. Jtea in postonim diem dilata eat.— Eo die nihil 
prrfac’tum. — Ad* diem ii. Id. — Cato est vehementer in 
l*ompeium invoetua et eum oratione perpetua tunquam 
reum ucciiwivit. Do me multa mo invito, cum raea 
aumma In vide dixit. Cum illiua in me perfidiam incre- 
pavit, auditua eat magno silentio malevoloriim. Ue- 
Npondit ei veliemcnter Pompeius, Craasuinque dcacripait ; 
dixitque aporte, ac munitiorem ad cuatt>diendam vitairi 
Huam fore, quam Africanua fuisset, quern C. Carbo inter- 
eiiiiasct. Itaque inagnac mihi res moveri videbantur. 
Nam Pompeius intelligit, meuumquc comiuunicac 
insidiaa vita? ante fieri : C. Catonom a Craaso suatentari ; 
Cb>dlo peeuniam auppoditari : utrumque ct ab oo et a 
(hirione, Dibulo, ca'teriaque aiiis obtrectatoribiia con- 
firnmri : vehemontor esfyc^providendum ne opprimntur, 
cf»nc'i<inario illo populo* a ae prr>pe .ilicnato, nobilitato 
inimiea, non irquo aonatu, juvcntiite iinproba ; itaque ao 
companit, hominca cx agris nrccasit. Ojioraa aiiteui anas 

I <3odiua confirnuit. Manua ad Qiiirinalia paratur. In eo 
inulto aumus aupe.riorea, &c. — Ad Quint, ii. 3. 

‘ Vid. Dio. p. 99. 
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or the other*. For the support therefore of his 
dignity and interest in the city, he resumed his old 
task of pleading causes ; which was always popular 
and reputable, and in which he was sure to find 
full employment. His first cause was the defence 
of L. Bestia, on the tenth of February, who, after 
the disgrace of a repulse from the praetorship in 
the last election, was accused of bribery and cor- 
ruption in his suit for it ; and, notwithstanding 
the authority and eloquence of his advocate, was 
convicted and banished. He was a man extremely 
corrupt, turbulent, and seditious ; had always been 
an enemy to Cicero ; and su])posed to be deeply 
engaged in Catiline’s plot ; and is one instance of 
the truth of what Cicero says, that he was often 
forced, against his will, to defend certain persons, 
who had not deserved it of him, by the intercession 
of those who had*". 

Ccesar, who was now in the career of his victories 
in Gaul, sent a request to the senate, that money 
might be decreed to him for the payment of his 
army ; with a power of choosing ten lieutenants, 
for the better management of the war, and the 
conquered provinces ; and that his command should 
be prolonged for five years more. The demand 
was thought very exorbitant ; anijj it seemed strange, 
that after all his boasted conquests, he should not 
be able to maiiitaiii his army without money from 
I home at a time when the treasury was greatly ex- 
hausted ; and the renewal of a commission, obtained 
at first by violence and against the authority of the 
senate, was of hard digestion. But Cwsar’s interest 
prevailed, and Cicero himself was the promoter of 
it, and procured a decree to his satisfaction ; yet 
not without disgusting the old patriots, who stood 
firm to their maxim of opposing al^ extraordinary 
grants : but Cicero alleged the extraordinary ser- 
vices of Cajsar ; and that the course of his victories 
ought not to be checked by the want of necessary 
supplies, while he was so gloriously extending the 
bounds of the empire, and conquering nations 
whose names had never been beard before at Rome : 
and though it were possible for him to maintain 
his troops without their help by the spoils of the 
enemy, y^ those spoils ought to be reserved for 
the splendour of his triumph, which it was not just 
to defraud by their unseasonable parsimony**. 

He might think it imprudent perhaps at this time, 

1 f/’onsul est egnyiuH Lcntiiliiiii, non impodiente collega: 
sic inquain bonus, ut meliorem non viderini. Dicseonii- 
tialcs cxcinit omnes. — Sic IcifiTnis pcmiciosissirnis obsis- 
titur, maximo Catoiiis. — T'func ijs^itur Cutonfcm Lentulus a 
Icgibiis roniovit, et cos, rjui d<? Civaiiro njonstra promul- 
garunt. — Murcelliiius autcin hoc uno mihi minus siitis- 
facit, quod cum niiuis asperc tra<!tat, quanqtiam id senatu 
non invito facit : quo ego me libentius a curia, ct ab omni 
parte reipublicfP subtralio. — Ad Uuint. 2ti. j 

A. 1>. III. Id. dixi pro Jicstia dc ambitu ajiud prac- 
torein Cn. nomitium, in foro medio, maximo conventu. — 
Ad (|uint. ii. 3. 

Cogor noimunquam homines non uptime do mo meritos, 
rogatii eorum qui b<jno nicriti sunt, dcfcnderc. — Ep. Fam. 
vii. 1 ; vid. Philip, xi. 5. ; Sallust. licU. Cat. 17> 43 ; Plutar. 
in C’ic. 

n Ilium enim arbitrabar otlam sine hoc subsidlo pccunia; 
retinerc exercitiim pricda ante parta, ot bcllum coniicerc 
posse : sed decus illud et omamentum triumphi minuen- 
dum nostra parsimonia non piitavi. — 

Et quas regioncs, qiiasque gontes nullac nobis antca 
literie, nulla vox, nulla fama notas feoerat, has nostor 
imperator, nosterque cxcrcLtiis, ct populi liomani anna 
poragrarunt.^De Prov. Consul, xi. 13. 


to call Csesar home from an unfinished war, and 
stop the progress of his arms in the very height of 
his success ; yet the real motive of his conduct 
seems to have flov/ed, not so much from the merits 
of the cause, as a regard to the condition of the 
timers, and his own circumstances. For in his 
private letters he owns, ** that the malevolence and 
envy of the aristocratical chiefs had almost driven 
him from his old principles ; and though not so far 
as to make him forget his dignity, yet so as to take 
a proper care of his^ safety; both^which might be 
easily consistent : if there was any faith or gravity 
in the corisular senators : but they had managed 
their matte^rs so ill, that those who wtye superior to 
them in power, were become superior too in autho- 
rity ; so as to be able to carry in the senate, what 
they could not have carried even with the people 
without violence : that he bad learnt from experi- 
ence, what he could not learn so well from books, 
that as no regard was to be had to our safety, with- 
out a regard also to our dignity, so the consideration 
of dignity ought not to exclude the care of our 
safety In another letter he says, that the 
state and form of the government was quite changed ; 
and what he had proposed to himself as the end of 
all bis toils, a dignity and liberty of acting and 
voting, was quite lost and gone; that there was 
nothing left, but either meanly to assent to the few, 
who governed all ; or weakly to oppose them, with- 
opt doing any good : that he had dropped therefore 
I all thoughts of that old consular gravity and cha- 
racter of a resolute senator, and resolved to conform 
himself to Pompey’s will ; that his great affection 
to Pompey made him begin to think all things right 
which were useful to him ; and he comforted him- 
self with reflecting, that the greatness of his obli- 
gations would make all tlm world excuse him for 
defending what Pompey liked, or at least for not 
opposing it : or else, what of all things he most 
desired, if his friendshij) with Pompey would per- 
mit him, for retiring from public business, and 
giving himself wholly up to his books 

But he was now engaged in a cause, in which be 
was warmly and specially interested, the defence of 
P. Sextius, the late tribune. Clodius, who gave 

(Quorum Tnak’volontihHiniiK obtrretatioiiibus nos sento 
dcvetcre ilia mistra. diutumaquo scntentla propejani OHse 
dcpulsOH ; non nos cpiidom ut nostra; dignitatis siinuH 
obliti, K('d lit habcumiiH rationcm aliqnando otium saliitis. 
Potcrat iitrumqiio pra'olare, si csset tides, si gruvitus in 
hominibus consuIaribiiH. — 

Nani qui jilus o])ibu8, armis, potentia valent, profecisso 
tantuTii inibi videntur stultitia et ineonstantia adver- 
sarionim, iit etiain auctoritute jam plus valcront. — Uiiod 
ipse. Uteris omnibus a pueritia deditits, experiundo tainen 
magis, quam diseondo cognovi ; — neiine salutis nostrac 
rationian liabendam nobis cssosine dignitatc, neque digni- 
tatis sine salute. — Ep. Fain. i. 7. 

P I’antum enim aninii inductio et nichcrcule amor erga 
Pompeium apiid me valet, ut, quae illl utilia sunt, ot qua; 
ille vu!t, oa mihi omnia jam et recta ct vera videimtur — 
Me quidom ilia res consolatur, quod ego is sum, cui vcl 
maxiiue coneedant onmoa, ut vel ea defeudam, qua* Pom- 
pcius velit, vel taceam, vel ctiam, id quod mihi maxime 
lubet, ad nostra me studia roferam literarum ; quod pro- 
fecto faciam, si mibi per ejusdom amioltiam lioebit.^ 

Q,uh; enim proposita fuerant nobis, cum et honoribus 
amplisssimis, et laboribus maxim is perfuncti essemus, 
dignitas in sontentiis djeondis, libortas in ropublioa 
oapossenda ; ea aublata tota : sod neo mihi mogis, quam 
omnibus. Nam aut assentiendum est nulla cum gravitate 
pauois, aut fruatra dissentiendum.— -Ibid. 8. 
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Cicero's friends no respite, having; himself under- 
taken Milo, assigned the prosecution of Sextius to 
one of his conhdants, M. Tullius Albinovanus, who 
accused him of public violence or breach of peace 
in his tribunate Sextius had been a true friend 
to Cicero in his distress ; and borne a great part in 
his restoration ; but as in cases of eminent service, 
conferred jointly by many, every one is apt to claim 
the first merit, and expect the first share of praise ; 
so Sextius, naturally morose, fancying himself neg- 
lected or not sufficiently recjuited by Cicero, had 
behaved very churlishly towards him since his 
return : but Cicero, who was never forgetful of 
past kindnesses, instead of rescnting^his perverse- 
ness, having heard that Sextius was iiidisjuised, 
went in person to his house, and cured him of all 
his jealousies, by freely olfering his assistance and 
patronage in jileading his caused 

This was a disappointment to the prosecutors ; 
who flattered themselves that Cic(*.ro was so much 
disgusted, that he would not he persuaded to plead 
for him ; but he entered into the cause with a hearty 
inclination, and made it, as in eflect it really was, 
his own^ In his speech, which is still extant, 
after laying open the history of his exile, and the { 
motives of his own conduct through the whole pro- 
gress of it, he shows, ** that the only ground of 
prosecuting Sextius was, his faithful adherence to 
him, or rather to tht; republic ; that by condemning 
Sextius, they would in effect condemn him, w^Hom 
all the orders of the city had declared to be unjustly 
expelled, by the very same men who were now 
attempting to expel Sextius : that it was a banter 1 
and ridicule on justice itself, to accuse a man of 
violence, who had been left for dead upon the spot 
by the violence of those wdio accused him ; and 
whosa only crime it was, that be would not suffer 
himself to be (|nite killed, but presumed to guard 
his life against their future attempts." In short, 
he managed the cause so well, that Sextius was 
aecpiitted, and in a manner the most honourable, 
by the unanimous suffrages of all the judges ; and 
with a universal applause of Cicero’s humanity 
and gratitude*. 

Pompey attended this trial as a friend to Sextius ; 
while Ccesar’s creature, Vatinius^f appeared not only 
as an adversary but a witness against him : which 
gave Cicero an opportunity of lashing him, as Sex- 
tius particularly desired, with all the keenness of 
his raillery, to the great diversion of the audience ; 
for instead of interrogating him in the ordinary way 
about the facts deposed in the trial, he contrived to 
tease him wiih a perpetual series of (questions, 
wdiich revived and exposed the iniquity of his fac- 
tious tribunate, and the whole course of bis profli- 
gate life, from his first appearance in public ; and, 

*' Qui cMun omiiilnis Hsilutis iiica' tlefcnsoribus bellum 
sibi csyr KiM '.*ndum judicavonint. — Pro Soxt. 2. 

*■ Is orat ivgor : domuiii. ut debuinnis, ad cum statim 
vcniimif* ; ciqiic nos totos tradidinius : idiiuo fecimus prae- 
tcr hominiun opinioticm, qui nos ci jure siiccenscre puta- 
bant, ut huiminissimi ^ratissiiniriuc ct ct omnibus 
vitlereinur : itaque faciomus. — Ad (J^uint. ii. 3. 

“ 1*. fcloxtius ost rous non suo sod mco nomine, dec.— Pro 
StSxt. Vi. 

^ Sextius nostcr absoliitus est, a. d. ri. Id. Mart, rt quod 
vcheniontor intorfuit reipublioas nullam vidori in ejua- 
niodi causa dissensionotu esse, omnibus sontentiis abso- 
lutua ost — Soito nos in oo judicio eoiiBeciitos osso, ut om- 
nium gratiasinii judicarenuir. Nam in defendendo homino 
iiioroso cumulatiasiine satisfccimus. — Ad Q,uint. ii. 4. 


in spite of all his impudence, quite daunted and 
confounded him. Vatinius however made some 
feeble effort to defend himself, and rally Cicero in 
his turn ; and among other things, reproached him 
with the baseness of changing sides, and becoming 
CfiBsar's friend on account of the fortunate state of 
his affairs : to which Cicero briskly replied, though 
Pompey himself stood by, that he still preferred the 
condition of lUbulus's consulship, which Vatinius 
thought abject and miserable, to the victories and 
triumphs of all men whatsoever. This speech 
against Vatinius is still remaining, under the title 
of the Interrogation ; and is nothing else but what 
Cicero himsedf calls it, a perpetual invective on the 
magistracy of Vatinius, and the conduct of those 
who supported him 

In the beginning of April, the senate granted the 
sum of three hundred thousand pounds to Pompey, 
to be laid out in purchasing corn for the use of the 
city ; where there was still a great scarcity, and as 
great at the same time of money : so that the mov- 
ing a point so tender e.ould not fail of raising some 
ill-humour in the assembly ; when Cicero, whose 
old spirit seems to have revived in him from his 
late success in Sextius’s cause, surprised them by 
propo.sing, that jn the present inability of the trea- 
sury to purchase the Campanian lands, which by 
Cafsar's act were to be divided to the people, the 
act itself should be reconsidered, anil a day ap- 
pointed for that deliberation : the motion was 
received with a universal joy , and a kind of tumul- 
tuary acclamation : the enemies of the triumvirate 1 
were extremely pleased with it, in hopes that it 
would make a breach between Cicero and Pompey ; 
but it served only for a proof, of what Cicero him- 
self observe, that it is very hard for a man to depart 
from his old sentiments in politics when they are 
right and just*. 

Pompey, whose nature was singularly reserved, 
exj)reKsed no uneasiness upon it, nor took any notice 
of it to Cicero, though they met and supped to- 
gether familiarly as they used to do : but he set 
forward soou after tOAvards Africa, in order to pro- 
vide corn ; and intending to call at Sardinia, 
proposed to embark at Pisa or Leg^iorn, tliat he 
might have an interview w'ith Cmsar, who was now 
at Luca, the utmost limit of his Gallic government. 
He found Ctesar exceedingly out of humour with 
Cicero ; for Crassus had already been with him at 
Ravenna, and greatly incensed him by his account 
of Cicero's late motion ; which he complained of 

n Vatiniuin, a quo palam o]>piigiiaibatur, arbitratu 
ni>Ktro concidinnis, diis honiinibusqiie plaudentibufl.— 
Uuidqua’ris ? Homo potulans, et audax Vatinius valde 
porturbat.UH, dcbilitiitusque disc^essit. — Ad Quint, ii. 4. 

Hodente Pompeio, cum ut lauduret P. Soxtium in- 
troiiss*»t in url>om, dixiss^dque testis Vatinius, me fortuua 
cit felicitate C. Cwsaris coiuinotuni, illi amiciim esse coe- 
pisst' ; dixi, mo c:tni Itibull fortiinam, qiiain ille atfiictam 
putiiret, omnium triumphis vietoriisque anteferre. — Tota 
vero intoiTogatio mea nihil habiiit, nisi reprehensioneia 
illius tribimatus : in quo omnia dicta sunt lil>ertutLS oni- 
moqiio inaxiino- — Kp. Fam. i. 9, 

» l*omp©io ptjcunia dccreta in rem frumentarinm ad 
IT. 8. cixc, sod oodom die vch omen tor actum do agro 
Camiiano, clamore sonatas i)ropo concionali. Acri(>reni 
CHUHitm iiiopia pecunito faciobat, et aimona? caritas.— Ad 
Quint, ii. 5. 

Nonis April, mihi ost eenatus assensiis, ut do agro 
Campano, idibus Mails, frequenti senatii reforretur. 
Nuin potui magis in aroem illius caus® invader©. — ^Ep. 
Fam. i. 9. 
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so heavily, that Pompey promised to use all his 
authority to induce Cicero to drop the pursuit of 
it ; and for that purpose sent away an express to 
Rome to entreat him not to proceed any farther in 
it till his return ; and when he came afterwards to 
Sardinia, where his lieutenant Q. Cicero then re- 
sided, he entered immediately into an expostulation 
with him about it, ** recounting all his services to 
his brother, and that everything which he had done 
for him was done with Csesar^s consent ; and re- 
minding liirn of a former conversation between 
themselves concerning Ctesar's acts, and what 
Quintus himself had undertaken for his brother on 
that head ; and as he then made himself answerable 
for him, so he was now obliged to call him to the 
performance of those engagements : in short, he 
begged of him to press his brother to support and 
defend Caesar's interests and dignity, or if he could 
not persuade him to that, to engage him at least 
not to act against themy." 

This remonstrance from Pompey, enforced by 
his brother Quintus, staggered Cicom's resolution, 
and made him enter into a fresh deliberation with 
himself about the measures of his conduct ; where, 
after casting up the sum of all his thouglits, and 
weighing every circumstance whiclyioncerncd cither ] 
his own or the public interest, he determined at 
last to drop the afl’air rather than t^xpose himself 
again, in his present situation, to the animosity of 
Pompey and Ctesar, for which he makes the fol- 
lowing apology to his friend Lentulus : — '‘that 
those who professed the same principles and were 
embarked in the same cause with him, were perpe- 
tually envying and thwarting him, and more dis- 
gusted by the splendour of his life than pleased 
with anything which he did for the pu,blic service ; 
that their only pleasure, and what they could not 
even dissemble wdiile he was acting with them, was 
to see him disoblige Pompey and make Ca\sar his 
enemy, when they at the same time were continually 
caressing Clociius before bis face, on purpose to 
mrirtify him : that if the government indeed had 
! fallen into wicked and desperate hands, neither 
hopes nor fears nor gratitude itself could have 
prevailed w^tli him to join with them ; but when 
Pompey held the chief sway, who had aetjuired it 
by the most illustrious merit, whose dignity he had 
always favoured from his first setting out in the 
world, and from whom he had received fhc greatest ; 
obligations, and who at that very time made his j 
enemy the common enemy of them both, he had 
no reason to apprehend the charge of inconstancy 
if on some occasions he voted and acted a little 
differently from what he used to do, in complaisance 

y Hoc S. O. in seiitentiam nieani facto, Pompciiis, cum 
mihi nihil OKt(>ndi8set sc' esst* ofTonsuni, in Sardinian! et in 
Africain profcctus cst, ooqut! itincru Lucain a<l CccHarom 
venit. Ibi niulta cle inca Hontentiu qncHtiis cst C«*«ar, 
qiiippe qni etiam llavennoe (.’rasMum ante vidiHfict, ab 
eoque in mo essot inconsus. Sane moleHtc Fompoiiim id 
ferre eonstabat : quod ego, cum audisHcm ex aliis, maximo 
cx fratre niwi cognovi ; qiicm cum in Sardinia jiaucis post 
diebus, quam Luca dist-essorat, ctmverii.sset. To, inquit, 
ipsum ciipio: nihil opportnnius potiik acrcidere* nisi ciim 
Marco fratre diligenter egeris, dependendurn tibi e«t, quod 
mihi pro illo spopondisti : quid multa ? Ituostus est gra- 
vfter : sua merita eoniincmoravif : quid egisset scepisHime 
de actifl Cassaris cum rnco fratre, qnidqnc sibi is de me 
recepiaset. in niemoriam redegit ; seqiicquo' de mea salute 
egisset, voluntate C^wsaiis cgisse, ipsum meum fratrem 
testatus est. — Ep. Fum. i. U. 


to such a friend ; that his union with Pompey 
necessarily included Cfesar, with whom both he 
and his brother had a friendship also of long stand- 
ing, which they were invited to renew by all 
manner of civilities and good offices freely offered 
on CsBsar’s part i that, after Cmsar's great exploits 
and victories, the republic itself seemed to inter- 
pose and forbid him to quarrel with such men ; 
that when he stood in need of their assistance, his 
brother had engaged his word for him to Pompey, 
and Pompey to Caisar, and he thcaught himself 
obliged to make good those engagements*." 

This was the general state of his political be- 
liaviuur : he ,had a much larger vievvt and more 
comprehensive knowledge both of men and things 
than the other chiefs of the aristocracy, Bibulus, 
Marcellinus, Cato, Favonius, &c., whose stiffness 
had ruined their cause, and brought them into 
their present subjection, by alienating Pompey and 
the equestrian order from the senate. They con- 
sidered Cicero’s management of the triumvirate as 
a mean submission to illegal power, which they 
were always opposing and irritating, though ever 
so unseasonably ; whereas Cicero thought it time 
to give over fighting when the forces were so un- 
equal, and that the more patiently they suffered 
the dominion of their new masters the more 
temperately they wouhl use it*" ; being persuaded 
that Pompey at least, who was the head of them, 
had no designs against the public; liberty, unless he 
were provoked and driven to it by the perverse 
opposition of bis enemies’*. These were the 
grounds of that complaisance which he now 
generally paid to him, fiyr the .sake both of his own 
and the public (piict ; in consequence of which, 
when the appointed day came for, considering the 
case of the C’ampanian lands, the; d(;batc dropped 
of course, when it was understood that Ci(;ei'o, the 
mover of it, was ab.^ent and had changed his mind ; 
though it was not, as he intimates, without some 
struggle in his own breast that he submitted to 
this step, which was likely to draw uj)on him an 
imputation of levity 

Qui cum ilia Bcntircnt in rcpublica qua* ego agebam, 
scMupcrquc si'iiKisscnt ; me tamcn iiun satisfsiccre 
Ca\s!ircinquc mihi futuriini, Kuiulcrt^ so 

aiebant: hoc mihi dolcndiim, sod illud iiiiilto magis, quod 
ininiiciim mcuni. — Sic amj>lexabantur — Sic iric pra^sento 
osciilubantur — Ego si ab improbis ct perditis civibus rem- 
X)ublioan! tencri vidobani — Non modo j>ra?miis — Sod no 
periculis quidem iiliis <!OTiipulsuK — Ad corum causum mo 
adjungortari, nu si siuiiina quidciii corum in me merita 
coiistareiit. Cum autein in republica (^n. Pompeius priii- 
ceps esset — meuinque iiiimiciim uiiuni in civitate luiberot 
inimiciim, non putavi famam incoiistantia* mihi pertiiiies- 
irondain, si qiiibusdam in sentciitiis paullum me immu- 
tassem, mcamquc vohintatom !wl summi viri, do meque 
optiiiu! nieriti dignitatem aggregasHom, dtc. (Iravissimo 
antem me in hac men to impulit, et l*omi>oii fidos, quam 
de me raesari dederat, et frutris mei, quam Poinpeio. — 
Ep. Fain. i. 9. 

» Neque, lit ego arbitror, errarent, si cum pares esse non 
poHHcnt, pugnare desistorent. — 

(y<»mmiitHta tota ratio est senatus, jiidiciorum, roi totius 
piiblieae. Otium nobis exoptandiim cst : quod ii, qut 
potiimtur rcnim, pricstituri vidontur, si quldani homines 
patientius eoruni potentiam ferre potiicriiit. Dignitatem 
quidem illain conaularem fortis et constantis senatoris, 
nihil est, quod cogitemua. Araisaa oat culpa eorum, qui a 
senatu et ordinem conjunotissixnum, et huminom clai’issi- 
mtim abalienariint. — Ibid. 8. 

b Kp. Fam. i. 9. 

Quod idibus et postridie fuorat dictum, de ogro Cam- 
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Ilis daughter TuUia, haviug now lived a widow 
about a year, was married to a second husband, 
Furius Crassipes, and the wedding feast held at 
Cicero’s house on the sixth of April. We find very 
little*said of the character or condition of this 
Crassipes ; but by Cicero^s care in making the 
match, the fortune which he paid, and the con- 
gratulation of his friends upon it, he appears to 
have been a nobleman of principal rank and 
dignity^. Atticus also, who was about a year 
younger than Cicero, was married this spring to 
Pilia, and invited him to the wedding**. As to his 
domestic affairs, his chief care at present was about 
rebuilding three of his houses which were de- 
molished in nis exile, and repairing the rest, with 
that also of his brother, out of which they were 
driven in the last attack of Clodius ; by the hints 
which he gives of them, they all seem to have been 
very magnificent, and built under the direction of 
the best architects. Clodius gave no farther inter- 
ruption to them, being forced to cpiit the pursuit 
of Cicero in order to watch the motions of a more 
dangerous enemy, IVlilo. Cictiro, however, was 
not without a share of uneasiness within his own 
walls ; his brotlicr’s wife and his own neitljer 
agreed well with <?acli other nor thtdr own husbands. 
Quintus’s was displeased at her husband’s staying 
so long abroad, and Cicero’s not disposed to make 
hers the happier for staying at home. His nephew 
also, young Quintus, a perverse youth, spoilec^ by 
a mother’s indulgence, added somewhat to his 
trouble ; for he was now charged with the care of 
his education in the father’s .absence, and had him 
taught under his own eye by Tyrannic, a Creek 
master, who, with several other learned men of 
that country, was entertained in his house*. 

King Ptolem^Ts affair was no more talked of ; 
Pom]»ey had other business upon his hands, and 
was so ruffltid by tin; tribune Cato and tlu^ consul 
Marcellinus, that he laid asidi^ all thoughts of it 
for himself, and wished to serve Leutulus in it. 
The senate had passed a vt)te against restoring him 
at all, but one of the tribunes inhibited them from 
proceeding to a decree, and a former decree was 
actually subsisting in favour of Lentulus. Cicero, 
therefore, after a consultation \vth Pompey, sent 
him their joint and last advice : ‘* that by his com- 
mand of a province so near to Egypt, as be was 
the best judge, of what lie was able to do, so if be 
found himself master of the thing and was assured 

pano ac tum iri, non cst actum. In luu! causa mihi aqua 
liiprot. — Act Q.iiint. ii. «. 

Oe nostra Tullia — spero nos cum Crassiporic confecisso. 
—Ibid. 4. 

Quod mihi defiHa ct de Crassipede gratularis — Hperoque 
et opto hanc conjunctionem nobis voliii»tuti fore. — lilpist. 
I'^am. i 7* 

Viaticum Crassipes proeripit. — Ad Att. iv. 5. 

Prid. Id. luBo scripsi ante Iticem. r]o di<? apiid Potnpo- 
nium in ejus nuptiis oram camatiinis, — Ad l|uint. ii. .3. 

f Oomus utriusqiio nostrum a?dificatui' strenue. [Ibid. 
4.] Longilium redemptorem cohortutus sum. Fidcm 
mihi faciebat, se velle nobis placero. Domus erit egregia. 
—Ibid. 6. 

Quintus tuus, puer optimus, eruditur egregio. Hoc 
nunc niniiris aiiimadverto, quod Tyrannio doect apiid me. 
—Ibid. 4. 

A. .1). VIII. Id. Apr. sponsalia Crassipedi prffbui. Tluic 
convivio puer ojitimus, Quintus tuns, quod perteviter 
cnmmotiis fucrat, defuit. — Multum is mecum serraonem 
habiiit et perbumanum de discordiis mulicrum nostra- 
riuii.— Pomponia autem otiom de te quosta est,— Ibid. 6, 


of success, he might leave the king at Ptolemais, 
or some other neighbouring city, and proceed 
without him to Alexandria, where, if by the 
influence of his fleet and troops he could appease 
the public dissentions, and jiersuade the inhabitants 
to receive their king peaceably, he might tlien carry 
him home, and so restore him according to the 
first decree ; yet without a multitude, as our re- 
ligious men (says he) tell us, the sibyl has enjoined; 
that it was the opinion^ however, of them both, 
that jieople would judge of the fact by the event. 
If he was certain, therefore, of carrying his point, 
he should not defer it ; if doubtful, should not 
undertake it : for as the world would applaud him 
if he effected it with ease, so a miscarriage might 
be fatal on account of the late vote of the senate, 
and the scruple about religion 'f.” But Lentulus, 
wisely judging the affair too hazardous for one of 
his dignity and fortunes, left it to a man of more 
desperate cliaracter, Gahinius, who ruined himself 
soon after by embarking in it. 

Tlie tribune Cato, who was perpetually inveighing 
against keejiing gladiators, like so many standing 
ariiiie.s to the terror of the citizens, had lately 
bought a band of tliem, hut finding himself unable 
to maintain them was contriving to part with them 
again without ntfcse or scandal. Milo got notice 
of it, and privately employed a person, not one of 
his own friends, to buy them ; and when they were 
purchased, Raciliiis, another tribune, taking the 
matter ujioii himself, and jiretending that they 
were bought for him, published a proclamation 
that Cato’s family of gladiators was to be sold by 
auction, which gave no small diversion to the 
city 

Milo’s trial being put off to the fifth of May, 
Cicero took fhe benefit of a short vacation to make 
an excursion into the country and visit liis estates 
and villas in different parts of Italy, lie spent 
five days at Arpinum, whence he proceeded to his 
other houses at Pomiieii and Cumte ; and stopped 
a while, on his return, at Antium, wdiere he had 
lately rebuilt his house, and was now disposing and 
ordttriiig his library by the direction of Tyrannio, 
the remains of wliich, he .says, were more consider- 
able tlian lie expected from the late ruth. Atticus 
lent him two of his librarians to assist his own in 
taking catalogues, and placing the books in order; 
which he calls the infusion of a soul into the body 

R Te perHpicerc qui (*iliciam Oypruinque tencas, 

tpiid eftieere ct quid conscqiii jHissis, ct, hi res facultatcm 
liabitura vidcatiir, iit Alcxaiidriam utqiie Aigyptum tcncro 
potiKiH, esse ct ture ot nostri imperii diguitjitis, l*tol©maide, 
aut aliquo propinquo loco rogc c*ollocato, to cimi edasse, 
atqiic cxercitu i>n)lici8ci Alexandriam : ut cum earn pace, 
pncsicliisquc firmaris, rtolem«*us rodeat in rognum : ita 
fore, ut per te restituatur, quemadmodum senatus initio 
crcnsuit ; et wine nmltitufiinc rcdiicatur, quemadmodum 
liominoH religiosi sibyll® placoro dixerunt. Sod ha;c sen- 
ton tia SIC et illi ct nolusprobabatur, ut ex eventii liominos 
dc tuo consilio cxistimaturos videremiis — Nos quidem hoc 
Bcntimus; si cxploratum tibi sit, posse te regni illitis 
potirl ; non cunctandum : si dubium, non esse couau- 
dum, fisc. — Ep. Fam. i. 7. 

** lUe vlndex gladiatoriim ct bestiariorum emorat— bes- 
tiarioB — TIos alore non potcrat. Itaquo vix tenobat. Sensit 
Milo, dedit cuidam non fumiliari nogotium, qui sine susju- 
ciono eineret oain familiam a Catonoi quae sitnulatquo 
abducta est, Raciliiis rem patefecit, oosque homines sibi 
emptos esse dixit — et tnbulam proscripsit, se familiam 
Catonianam vcxiditumm. In earn tabuluiu niagiii risus 
consequobontur. — Ad Quint, ii. 6. 
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of his housed During this tour, hia old enemy 
Gabinius, the proconsul of Syria, having gained 
some advantage in Judea against Aristobulus, who 
had been dethroned by Pompey, and on that ac- 
count was raising troubles in the country, sent 
public letters to the senate to give an account of 
his victory, and to beg the decree of a thanksgiving 
for it His friends took the opportunity of moving 
the affair in Cicero^s absence, from whose authority 
they apprehended some obstruction ; but the senate, 
in a full house, slighted his letters and rejected his 
suit ; an affront which had never been offered 
before to any proconsul. Cicero was infinitely de- 
lighted with it, calls the resolution divine, and was 
doubly pleased for its being the free and genuine 
judgment of the senate, without any struggle or 
influence on his part ; and reproaching Gabinius 
with it afterwards, says that by this act the senate 
had declared that they could not believe that he, 
whom they had always known to be a traitor at 
home, could ever do anything abroad that was use- 
ful to the republic 

Many prodigies were reported to have happened 
about this time in the neighbourhood of Rome : 
horrible noises under ground, with clashing of 
arms ; and on the Alban hill a little shrine of J uno, 
which stood on a table facing tlie%ast, turned sud- 
denly of itself towards the north. These terrors 
alarmed the city, and the senate consulted the 
hariispices,who were the public diviners or prophets 
of th^ state, skilled in all the Tuscan discipline of 
interpreting portentous events, who gave the fol- 
lowing answer in writing, — that supplications must 
be made to Jupiter, Saturn, Neptune, and the 
other gods ; that the solemn shows and plays had 
been negligently exhibited and polluted ; sacred 
and religious places made profane ; ambassadors 
killed, contrary to right and law ; faith and oaths 
disregarded ; ancient and hidden sacrifices care- 
lessly performed and profaned ; — that the gods 
gave this warning, lest, by the discord and dissen- 
tion of the better sort, dangers and destruction 
should fall upon the senate and the chiefs of the j 
city, by which means the provinces would fall 
under the power of a single person, their armies 
be beaten, ^eat loss ensue, and honours be heaped 
on the unworthy and disgraced ^ 

One may observe from this answer, that the 
diviners were under the direction of those who 
endeavoured to apply the influence of religion to 
the cure of their civil disorders : each party inter- 

I OfTencloB clcsijmationcm Tyrannionis tnirilicam in 
libronim nioorum bibliftthoca ; q\iuriim reliquia* mnlto 
meliorcB sunt, quam pataram. Etiain vcllem milii luittaB 
d© tuis librariolis dans aliquoB, quibuB Tyraiinio iitatur 
giutinatoribufl, ct ad cjctera adirnniBiris. — Ad Att. iv. 4. 

PoBtoa vero quam Tyraniiin mihi libros disiiosuit, mens 
addita videtur meis ;©(]ibuH: qua quuUmi in re, niirilica 
opera Dionysii et Mono])hiU tui fait. — lljid. II. 

k Id. Maiis senatuB frequenftdivinusfuit in supplicatione 
Gabinio deneganda. Adjurat Procilius hoc ncmini ncci- 
diBSe. Foris valdo pluiiditur. Mihi cam mia sponto 
jucundum, cum Jucundius, quod mo absente, est cnim 
ciAocpti^^S judicium, sine oppugnatione, Bin© gratia nostra, 
—Ad Quint, ii. 8 ; iv, iJ. 

Hoc fitatuit senatus, cam freqaenfl Kupplic.-ationom Gabi- 
nio denegavit. — A*proditorc, at^ue cj), qaom pra?scntom 
bostem rcipablicffi cognosset, bene rcrnpublicam gcri non 
potuisse. — I>e Prov. Oonsul. 8. 

i Vid. Argum. Manutii in Orat. de Ilarusp. IlesponB. — 
Dio, 1. xxxix. p. KJO. 


preted it according to their own views. Clodius 
took a handle from it of venting his spleen afresh 
against Cicero ; and calling the people together for 
that purpose, attempted to persuade them that this 
divine admonition was designed particularly against 
him ; and tliat the article of the sacred and reli- 
gious places referred to the case of his house, which, 
after a solemn consecration to religion, was ren- 
dered again profane ; charging all the disjileasure 
of the gods to Cicero's account, who affected no- 
thing less than a tyranny, and the ^oppression of 
their liberties 

Cicero made a reply to Clodius the next day in 
the senate, where, after a short and general invec- 
tive upon hik profligate life, “ he leaves him, he 
says, a devoted victim to Milo, who seemed to be 
given to them by heaven for the extinction of such 
I a plague, as Seipio was for the destruction of Car- 
thage. He declares the prodigy to be one of the 
most extraordinary which had ever b(;cn reported 
to the senate ; but laughs at the absurdity of ap- 
plying any part of it to him, since his house, as 
he proves at large, was more solemnly cleared 
from any service or relation to religion than any 
other house in Rome, by the judgment of the 
priests, the senate^ and all the orders of the city**." 
Then running through the several articles of the 
answer, he shows them all to tally so exactly 
with the notorious acts and impieties of Clodius’s 
life^that they could not possibly be applied to any- 
thing else. That us to the sports, said to be neg- 
ligently performed and polluted, it clearly denoted 
the pollution of the Megalensiaii play, the most 
venerable and religious of all other shows, which 
Clodius himself, as sedile, exhibited in honour of 
the Mother of the gods ; where, when the magis- 
trates and citizens were seated td partake of the 
diversions, and the usual proclamation was made, 
to command all .slave.s to retire, a vast body of 
them, gathered froin all parts of the city by the 
order of Clodius, forced their way u})on the stage, 
to the great terror of the assembly ; where much 
mi.schief and bloodshed would have ensued, if the 
consul Marcelliuu.s, by hi.s flrmness and presence 
of mind, had not quieted the tumult. And in 
another reprcsenti^tion of the same plays, the slaves, 
encouraged again by Clodius, were so audacious 
and .successful in a second irruption, that they 
drove the whole company out of the theatre, and 
possessed it entirely to themselves®. That as to 
the profanation of sacred and religious [) laces, it 
could not be interpreted of anything so aptly as of 
what Clodius and his friends had done ; for that, 
in the house of Q. Scius, which he had bought 
after murdering the owner, there was a chapel and 
altars, which he bad lately demolished. That L. 
Piso had destroyed a celebrated chapel of Diana, 
where all that neighbourhood, and some even of 
the senate, used annually to perform their family 
saciiflces. That Serranus also had thrown down, 
burnt, and profaned several consecrated chapels, 
and raised other buildings upon themi*. That as 
to ambassadors killed contrary to law and right, 
though it was commonly interpreted of those from 
Alexandria, yet other ambassadors had been mur- 
dered, whose death was no le.ss offensive to the 
gods : as Theodosius, killed with the privity and 
permission of Clodius ; and Plator, by the order of 

Dio, 1. xxxix. p. 100. “ I>o HuruBp. lieaponB. 0. i 

o Ibid. 10, II, 12, 13. p Ibid. 14, 15. I 
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Piso'i. As to the violation of faith and oaths, that 
it related evidently to those judges who had ab« 
solved Clodius, as being one of the most memora> 
ble and flagrant perjuries which Rome had ever 
known : that the answer itself suggested this 
interpretation, when it subjoined, that ancient and 
occult sacrifices were polluted ; which could refer 
to nothing so properly as to the rites of the Bona 
Dea, which were the most ancient and the most 
occult of any in the city ; celebrated with incre- 
dible secrecy tp that goddess, whose name it was 
not lawful for men to know, and with ceremonies 
which no man ever pried into but Clodius*^. Then, 
as to the warning given by the gods, of dangers 
likely to ensue from the dissentions of the princi- 
pal citizens ; that there was no man so jiarticularly 
active in promoting those dissentions as Clodius, 
who was per])etually inflaming one side or the 
other; — now pursuing popular, now aristocratical 
measures ; at one time a favourite of the triumvi- 
rate, at another of the senate ; whose credit was 
whollysupportcd by their quarrels and animosities.” 
He exhorts th#m, therefore, in the conclusion, “ to 
beware of falling into those miseries of which the 
gods so evidently forewarned them ; and to take 
care esjiecially that the form of the republic was 
not alt^^^ed, since all civil contests between great 
and powerful citizens must necessarily end either 
in a universal destruction, or a tyranny of the con- 
queror : that the state was now in so tottering a 
condition, that nothing could preserve it but their 
concord : that there was no hope of its being better 
while Clodius remained unpunished ; and but one 
degree left of being worse, by being wholly ruined 
and enslaved : for the prevention of w'hich the 
gods had given them this remarkable admonition ; 
for they were ndt to believe, what was sometimes 
represented on the stage, that any god ever de- 
scended from heaven to converse familiarly with 
men, but that these extraordinary sounds and agi- 
tations of the world, the air, the elements, were 
the only voice and speech whiidi heaven made use 
of; that these admonished them of their danger, 
and pointed out the remedy ; and that the gods, by 
intimating so freely the way of their safety, had 
shown how easy it would be to, pacify them by 
pacifying only their own animosities and discords 
among themselves.'' 

About the middle of the summer, and before the 
time of choosing new consuls, which was commonly 
in August, the senate began to deliberate on the 
provinces which were to be assigned to them at the 
expiration of their office. The' consular provinces, 
about which the debate singly turned, were the two 
Gauls which Ctesar now held, Macedonia which 
Piso, and Syria which Gabinius, possessed. AH 
who spoke before Cicero, excepting Servilius, were 
for taking one or both the Gauls from Caisar, 
which was what the senate generally desired ; but 
when it came to Cicero's turn, he gladly laid hold 
on the Occasion to revenge himself on Piso and 
Gabinius, and exerted all his authority to get them 
recalled, with some marks of disgrace, and their 
governments assigned to the succeeding consuls : 
but as for Caesar, his opinion was, that his com- 
mand should be continued to him till he had 
^nished the war which he was carrying on with 
such success, and settled the conquered countries. 


This gave no small offence ; and the consul Phi- 
lippus could not forbear interrupting and remind- 
ing him, that he had more reason to be angry with 
Caesar than with Gabinius himself, since Caesar was 
the author and raiser of aU that storm which had 
oppressed him. But Cicero replied, that, in this 
vote, he was not pursuing his private resentment, 
but the public good, which had reconciled him to 
Caesar ; and that he could not be an enemy to one 
who was deserving so well of his country ; that a 
year cr two more would complete his conquests, 
and reduce all Gaul to a state of peaceful subjec- 
tion : that the cause was widely different between 
Caesar and the other two ; that Caesar's adminis- 
tration was beneficial, yirosperous, glorious to tlie 
republic ; theirs scandalous, ignominious, hurtful 
to their subjects, and contemptible to their ene- 
mies. In short, he managed the debate so, that 
the senate came fully into his sentiments, and de- 
creed the revocation of Piso and Gabinius*. 

He was now likewise engaged in pleading two 
considerable causes at the bar ; the one in defence 
of Cornelius Balbus, the other of M . Ctelius. Bal- 
bus was a native of Gades, in Spain, of a splendid 
family in that city, who, for his fidelity and ser- 
vices to the Roman generals in that province, and 
especially in the Sertorian war, had the freedom of 
Rome conferred upon him by Pompey, in virtue of 
a law which authorised him to grant it to as many 
as he thought proper. But Pompey ’s act was now 
called in question as originally null and invalid, on 
a pretence that the city of Gades was not within 
the terms of that alliance and relation to Rome 
which rendered its citizens capable of that pri- 
vilege. Pompey and Crassus were his advocates, 
and, at their desire, Cicero also, who had the third 
I place or posf of honour assigned to him, to give 
the finishing hand to the cause b The prosecution 
I was projec'ted not so much out of enmity to Balbus 
Jis to his y>atrons, Pompey and Caesar, by whose 
favour he had acquired great wealtli and power ; 
being at this time general of the artillery to Ca;sar, 
and the principal manager or steward of all his 
affairs. The judges gave sentence for him, and 
confirmed his right to tlie city ; from which foun- 
dation he was raised afterwards by Aigustus to 
the consulate itself. Ilis nephew also, young 
I Balbus, who was made free with him at the same 
time, obtained the honour of a triumph for his 
victories over the Garamantes ; and, as Pliny tcUs 
us, they were the only instances of foreigners and 


4 De Uorusp. UespoiiH. IG. 


Ibid. 17 , 18 . 


» Itaqiic ego idem, qui tiiitkj eonsulibus iis, qni doHignaii 
('runt, byriain, Maccdonisiinquc decomo — (Inod si essent 
illi viri, tutnen ego mea Bcntc itir. C. (\THari non- 

dinn Huccfidcnduni putarem. Qua do re dieiun, PatroH 
CoiiMcripti, (niod sontio, atqne ilhini intorpollationem 
fainiliarisuimi tiioi, qua paullo ante intornipta cst oratio 
mca, non portiineHcarri. Megat me vir optinms inimicio- 
rem doboro obho Cjabinio, quain Ca^sari ; onincm enim 
illam ternpestatern, cui ceBscriiii, C-jrsarc inijiulyoro atqc.e 
adjutoro esue cxcitatiun. Cui si priimim sit; respondcyim, 
me communis utilitatis habere rationcra, non dolcris niMi.- — 
Uiemo mous in rcmpublicam animus pristiniisne peronnis, 
cum C. Cffisaro roducit, reconciliat, rcstituit in grntiant. 
Quod volcnt denique homines oxistiment, noiiuni ego 
possum case l>ene de republica morenti non amiems. — Vid. 
Orat. De Provin. Cons. «, P, &c. 

‘ Quo mihi difficinor est hie oxtromuspororandi locus. — 
Sed moH est gerendus, non modo Oomelio, cujus ego volun- 
tati in ejus pericuUs nuUo modo deesso possum ; sed etiam 
Cn. PonifHjio.— Z*ro Balbo, I, 2, &c. 
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adopted citizens who had ever advanced them- 
selves to either of those honours in Rome". 

Caelius, whom he next defended, was a young 
gentleman of equestrian rank, of great parts and 
accomplishments, trained under the discipline of 
Cicero himself ; to whose care he was committed 
by his father upon his hrst introduction into the 
forum. Before he was of age to hold any magis- 
tracy, he had distinguished himself by two public 
impeachments ; the one of C. Antonius, Cicero’s 
colleague in the consulship, for oonspiring against 
the state ; the other of L. Atratinus, for bribery 
and corruption. Atratinus’ son was now reveng- 
ing his father’s quarrel, and accused Cselius of 
public violence, for being concerned in the assas- 
sination of Dio, the chief of the Alexandrian 
embassy, and of an attempt to poison Clodia, the 
sister of Clodius : he had been this lady’s gallant, 
whose resentment for her favours, slighted by him, 
was the real source of all his trouble. In this 
speech, Cicero treats the character and gallantries 
of Clodia, her commerce with Ccelius, and the 
gaieties and li<!entiousness of youth, with such a 
vivacity of wiUand humour, that makes it one of 
the most entertaining which he has hd't to us. 
Cailius, who was truly a libertine, lived on the 
Palatine Hill, in a house which ‘‘he hired of Clo- 
dius ; and among the other })roofs of his extrava- 
gance, it w'as objected, that a young man in no 
public employment should take a separate house 
from his father, at the yearly rent of two hundred 
and fifty pounds. To which Cicero rej)lied, that 
Clodius, he perceived, had a mind to sell his 
house, by setting the value of it so high ; whereas, 
in truth, it was but a little palti*y dwelling, of 
small rent, scarce above eighty pounds per annum \ 
Ctclius was acquitted ; and ever after professed 
the highest regard for Cicero, with whom he held 
a correspondence of letters, which will give us 
occasion to speak more of him in the sequel of the 
history. 

Cicero seems to have composed a little poem 
about this time, in compliment to Caesar ; and 
excuses his not sending it to Atticus, “ because 
Ceesar pressed to have it, and he had reserved no 
copy ; though, to confess the truth, (he says,) he 
found it very difficult to digest the meanness of 
recanting his old principles. But adieu (says he) 
to all right, true, honest counsels : it is incredible 
what perfidy there is in those who want to be 
leaders, and who really would be so, if there was 
any faith in them. 1 felt what they were, to my 
cost, when I was drawn in, deserted, and betrayed 
by them : I resolved still to act on with them in 
all things, but found them the same as before ; 
till, by your advice, 1 came at last to a better 
mind. You will tell me, that you advised me 
indeed to act, but not to write ; ’tis true ; but I 
was willing to jjut myself under a necessity of 

Fuit ©t Italbus Cornelius major consul — Primus exter- 
norum, atque etiam in oeeano gouitoruiii usus illo honor©. 
— Plin. Hist. Nat. vii. 43. 

Garania caput fJaramantiim : omnia armis Homanis 
ftuperata, ot a Comcllo Balbo triiimphata, uiin omniinn 
extemo cumi ot Quiritium jure dunato : quippe Oadibus 
nato civitas Honuma cum Balbo major© patruo data est. 
—Ibid. V. 5. * 

^ SumptuB uniiis generis objectus ost, habitationis : 
triginta millibus dixistis oum habitaro. Nimc demuin 
intelligo P. Clodii insulam esse venalem, cujus hie in sedi- 
culis habitot, decern, ut opinor, millibus — Pro Ctclio, 7. 


adhering to my new alliance, and preclude the pos- 
sibility of returning to those who, instead of pitying 
me, as they ought, never cease envying me. — But 
since those who have no power will not love me, 
my business is to acquire the love of those who 
have : you will say, I wish that you bad done it 
long ago ; I know you wished it ; and 1 was a mere 
ass for not minding youy.” 

In this year also, Cicero wrote that celebrated 
letter to I<ucceius, in which he presses him to 
attempt the history of his transactions. Lucccius 
was a man of eminent learning and abilities, and 
had just finished the history of the Italic and 
Marian civil wars ; with intent io carry it down 
through his own times, and, in the |;eneral rela- 
tion, to include, as he had promised, a particular 
account of Cicero’s acts : but Cicero, who was 
pleased with his style and manner of writing, 
labours to engage him, in this letter, to post))()Tie 
the design of his continued history, and enter 
directly on that separate ])eriod, “ from the begiii- 
iiing of hi.s consulship to his restoration ; compre- 
hending Catiline’s conspiracy and Itfs own exile.’' 
He observes, ‘‘ that this short interval was distin- 
guished with such a variety of incidents, and 
unexpected turns of fortune, as furnished the hap- 
piest materials both to the skill of the writer and 
the entertainmei»t of the reader : that when an 
author’s attention was confined to a single and 
select subject, he was more capable of adorning it, 
ani displaying his talents, than in the wide and 
diffusive field of general history. But if he did 
not think the facts themselves worth the pain.s of 
adorning, that he would yet allow so much to 
friendship, to affection, and even to that favour 
which he had so laudably disclaimed in his pre- 
faces, as not to confine himself sctujmlously to the 
strict laws of history and the rules of truth. TJiat, 
if he would undertake it, he would .supply him 
wnth some rough memoirs, or commentaries, for 
the foundation of his work ; if not, that he himself 
.should be forced to do what many had d(»ne before 
him, write his own life — a task liable to many 
exceptions and difficulties : where a man would 
necessarily be restrained by modesty on the one 
hand, or partiality on the other ; either from blam- 
ing or praising himself so much as he deserved,” 
&c. '' 

This letter is constantly alleged as a proof of 
Cicero’s vanity, and excessive love pf praise : but 
we must consider it as written, not by a philoso- 

y Urgebar ab ©», a<l qiiciu niisi, ct non liabebam exem- 
plar. Quid? etiam. (dudmn roroumrodo, quod devorandum 
est) subturpieula milii videbatiir iraAivtpdia ; sod valeant 
recta, vora. honestu eonsilia. Non est eredibilo, qua* sit 
pcrfldia in istis prineipibiis, ut volunt ease, ©t ut cssent, si 
qnicqiiam huborent fidci. Henscram, noram, inductus, 
rolictiis, projeetusab iis : tamen ho(^ ©rat inanimo, ut emu 
ii.s in republicu consentircin. lidom ©rant, qui fuerant. 
Vix aliqiamdo t© auctoro resipivi. Dices, ca te moniiissc, 
quie faeerem, non etiam ut sc-riberom. Ego jutiliereulo 
inihi nccessitatem volui imponcro Inijiis nova* eonjuiic- 
tioiiis, ne qua mihi lieerct labi ad illos, qui otiam turn cum 
xnisoreri moi debent, non dcsimint invidero. Bed tamon 
modici fuimus ut scrips! — Sod quoniam qui 

nihil possiint, ii mo ainarc nolunt, domus operam, ut ab 
iis, qui possunt, diligarnur. Dices, vellem jampridom. 
Bcio te voluisse, ot me asinum gormanum fuissc. — Ad Att* 
iv. 5. 

Seribis poema ab eo nostrum probari. — Ad Quint, li. 15. 

* Ep. Fam. 12. 
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pher, but a statesman, conscious of the greatest 
services to his country, for which he had been bar- 
barously treated ; and, on that account, the more 
eager to have them represented in an advantageous 
light, and impatient to taste some part of that glory 
when living, which he was sure to reap from them 
when dead : and as to the ])assage which gives the 
offence, w'hcre he presses his friend to exceed even 
the bounds of truth in his praises, it is urged only, 
we see, conditionally, and ii})on an absurd or im- 
probable supposition, that Lucceius did not think 
the acts th^selves really laudable, or worth 
praising : but whatever exceptions there may be to 
the morality, there can be none to the elegance and 
composition of the letter, which is fillc<l with a 
variety of beautiful sentiments, illustrated by ex- 
amples drawn from a perfect knowledge of history; 
so that it is justly ranked among the capital pieces 
of the epistolary kind which remain to us from 
antiquity. Cicero had employed more than ordi- 
nary pains upon it, and was jdeased with his 
success ill it : for he mentions it to Atticus with no 
small satisfaction, and wished him to get a copy of 
it from their friend Lucceius. The eft’ect of it was, 
that Lucceius underto<»k what Cicero desired, and 
probably made some progress in it, since Cicero 
sent him the memoirs which he ]iromised ; and 
Lucceius lived many years after in an uninter- 
rupted friendsiiip with him, though neither this 
nor any other of his writings had the fortune to be 
preserved to succeeding ages'*. * 

All people's eyes and inclinations began now to 
turn towards Caesar, who by the eclat of his victo- 
ries seemed to rival the fame of Pompey himself, 
and by bis address and generosity gained ground 
upon him daily in authority and influence in public 
affairs. He spent the winter at Luca, whither a 
vast coiicours<‘. of all ranks resorted to him from 
Rome. Here Pouipey and Crassus were again 
made friends by him ; and a project formed that 
they should jointly seize the consulship for the 
next year, though they had not dcelanul themselves 
candidates within the usual time. L. Dornitius 
Aheiiobarbus, a pndessed enemy, w’as one of the 
competitors ; who, thinking himself sure of success, 
could not forbear bragging, that he would effect, 
when consul, what he could not du wdien praitor, 
rescind (’a^sar's acts, and rccul him from his 
government^* ; which made them resolve at all 
hazards to defeat him. W'hat greatly favoured 
their design was the obstinacy of the tribune C. 
Cato, who, to revenge himself on Marcellinus, for 
not suffering him to hold any asseiublitis of the 
people, for promulgating his laws, would not suffer 
the consuls to hold any, for the c.hoice of the | 
magistrates*'. The triumvirate supported him in . 
this resolution till the year expired, and the govern- j 

* Epistolfim, Lucccio (jiiaiii miwi — faa ut ab comimns: j 
valdo bolla cst: eiinuiue iit adproperet udhortoris, ct, 
quod milii su ita facturuui rcsc-ripwt, agas gratias. — Ad 
Att. iv. (j. 

1’u Lueceio librum nostrum dabis,— Ibid. 11. 

1> Sed cum L, Dornitius ermsulatus candidatus pal.am 
minarctur, consulem sc efFccrnrum, quod pra?tor iieqiiis- 
sot, adenipturumqua ei exeroitiis. CrasKinn Poinpoinm- 
que in urbom provincia; hu.*c Lucani (ixtraetos ^ 

ut dotrudendi Domitii causa altcrum consu latum petorent. 
— Sueton. J. Cica. 24. 

^ Oonsul-^ios comitiales oxemit omnes — C. Cato c<»n- 
cionatiis cst, comitia hu.beri non situruni, si sibi cum 
populo agendl dies essont exempti. — Ad Quint, ii. 6. 
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ment fell into an interregnum ; when by faction 
and violence, and the terror of troops, poured into 
the city, they extorted the consulship out of the 
hands of Dornitius, and secured it to themselves'*. 
This made Pompey generally odious, who, in all 
this height of greatness, could not defend himself 
from the perpetual railleries and insults of his 
adversaries, which yet he bore with singular temper 
and patience. Marcellinus was constantly alarming 
the city with the danger of his power ; and, as he 
was haranguing one day on that subject, being 
encouraged by a general acclamation of the people, 
‘‘ Cry out, citizens,” says he, “cry out while you may, 
for it will not be long in your power to do so with 
safety'’.” Cii. Piso also, a young nobleman, wdio 
had impeached Manilius Crispus, a man of prseto- 
rian rank and notoriously guilty, being provoked 
by Pompey's protection of him, turned his attack 
against Pompey himself, and charged him with 
many crimes against the state ; being asked, there- 
fore, by Pompey, wliy he did not choose to impeach 
him rather than the criminal, he replied briskly, 
that if lie would give bail to stand a trial, without 
raising a civil war, he would soon bring him before 
his judges 

During the continuance of the.se tumults, occa- 
sioned by the eltietion of the new consuls, Cicero 
retired into the country, where he 
A. iiRB. staid to the beginning of May, much 

VAC, 52. liumour, and disgusted both 

with the republic and himself. Atti- 
I MAONiTs I! ous's constant advice to him was, to 
M. LiriNUfs consult his safety and interest, by 
cRAsscs II. uniting himself with the men of power ; 

and they, on their part, were as con- 
stantly inviting him to it, by all possible assurances 
of their affeiftion : but in his answers to Atticus he 
observes, that their two cases were very different ; 
that Atticus, having no peculiar character, suffered 
no peculiar indignity, nothing but what was com- 
mon to all the citizens ; whereas his own condition 
was such, that if he spoke what he ought to do, he 
should be looked upon as a madman ; if what was 
useful only to himself, as a slave ; if nothing at all, 
as quite opjiressed and subdued ; tliat his uneasi- 
ness was the greater, because lie coii^l not show 
it without being thought ungraceful. — Shall I with- 
draw myself tlien (says he) from business, and 
retire to the port of ease ? That will not be allowed 
to me. Shall I follow these leaders to the w^ars, 
and after having refused to command, submit to 
be commanded ? I will do so, for I see that it is 
your advice, and wish that 1 had always followed 
it : or shall T resume niy post, and enter again into 
affairs ? I cannot persuade myself to that, but 
begin to think Philoxenus in the right, who chose 
to be carried back to prison, rather than commend 
the tyrant's verses. This is what I am now medi- 
tating, to declare my dislike at least of what they 
are doing ff.” 

Such were the agitations . of his mind at this 

^ Quid eniin hoc miseriuH, quain eum, qui tot 'mnos, 
quod habet, cl<*sigiiatus consul fuerit, consulem fieri non 
posse? &c.---Ad Att. iv. H ; vide Dio, p. 103. 

« Ac’clamato, inquit. Quirites, acclanuite, dum licet : jam 
enim vobis hnpiiiic facero non liccbit.- — Val. Max. vi. 2, 
f Da, inquit, prtcdcs rcipublicac to, si postulatus fiieris, 
civile bolluin non cxcltaturum ; otinm dc tnopriiis, qiiam 
de Manilii eapitCi in concilium judicics mittani. — Ibid, 
r Tu quidem, etsi oh natura wo\iriK6s^ tamen nullam 
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time, as he frequently signifies in his letters : he 
was now at one of his villas on the delightful shore 
of fiaiee, the chief place of resort and pleasure for 
the great and rich ; Pompey came thither in April, 
and no sooner arrived than he sent him his com- 
pliments, and spent his whole time with him : they 
had much discourse on public affairs, in which 
Pompey expressed great uneasiness, and owned 
himself dissatisfied with his own part in them ; but 
Cicero, in his account of the conversation, inti- 
mates some suspicion of his sincerity In the 
midst of this company and diversion, Cicero^s 
entertainment was in his studies ; for he never 
resided anywhere without securing to himself the 
use of a good library ; here he had the command 
of Faustus’s, the son of Sylla, and son-in-law of 
Pompey, one of the best collections of Italy, 
gathered from the spoils of Greece, and especially 
of Athens, from which Sylla brought away many 
thousand volumes. He had nobody in the house 
with him but Dionysius, a learned Greek slave, 
whom Atticus had made free, and who was en- 
trusted with the instruction of the two young 
Ciceros, the son and the nephew : with this com- 
panion he was devouring books, since the wretched i 
state of the jmblic had deprived him, as he tells us, 
of all other pleasures. I had mucli rather,"’ says he 
to Atticus, ** be sitting on your little bench under 
Aristotle^s picture, than in the curule chairs of our 
great ones ; or taking a turn with you in your 
walks, than with him whom it must, I see, be my 
fate to walk with : as for the success of that walk, 
let fortune look to it, or some god, if there be any, 
who takes care of us^” He mentions in the same 
letter a current report at Puteoli, that king 
Ptolemy was restored ; and desires to know what 
account they had of it at Rome : the report was 
very true, for Gabinius, tempted by Ptolemy’s gold, 

babes propriam servitutem: coiimiuTii frucris noiinno. 
Ego voro, qui, si loqiior dcrcpublica quod oportet, iiisuiius, 
si quod opus est, servus cxistimor, hI tuooo, 0]>prt5S8iis ot 
captiis; quo dolore esse debct> ? quo suin scilicet hoc ctiam 
acrioro, quod no dolcro quidem possutn, ut non iiigratus 
videar. Quid si cess^in; libcn.t ct in otii portuin confugcrc? 
Neqtiicquam. Jmmo etiam in belluiii et in castra : ergo 
orimus ^TraSq^, qui r ay ol esse noliiiniiis ? Sic facnonduin 
est ; tibi cniin ipsi, cui utinarn semper paruissem, sic 
video placcre. Rcliqui est. Xvdprav ravrap 

K6fTfi€i ; non niehcrcule possum ; ct I'liiloxcno ignoseo, | 
qui retliici in carcerem maliiit. Vcruntanicn id ipsum 
meciitn in his locis commentor, ut ista improbem.— Ad 
Att. iv. n. 

The story of Dionysius the tyrant of Kyrac\isc, and Phi- 
loxenus the poet, is told by Diodorus Siculus, lib. xv, p. 
331. 

Pompoius in Cimianum Parilibus vonit ; inisit nd mo 
stntiin qui salutcm nuntiarct : iid eum postridio mano 
vadebam. — Ad Att. iv. 10. 

JN OB hie cum Pompeio fill mils : sano sibi displicK^ns ; ut 
loquebatur ; sic; est enim iu hoe liomine diceiidiim. — In nos 
vero Buavissime effusus ; veiiit ctiam ad me in Cumanum 
a BO. — Ibid. 9. 

1 Ego liic pascor bibliotheca Fuusti. Fortassc tu puta- 
bas his rebus Puteolanis ct LucriuenHilnis. Neistii quidem 
destint. Sed niehcrcule a csBturis oblcctatinnibus dcseror 
et voluptatibiis propttjr rcmpublicara, sic literis 8U.stentor 
et recreor ; maloque in fUa tua sodecuht, quam habes sub 
imagine Aristoteli.s, sedere, quam in iatoriim sella cumli, 
tecumque apud te ambularfe, quam cum eo, qiiocum video 
ease ambulandum. Sed do ilia ambulatione fors videret, 
aut si qui est, qui ciiret dens.— Ibid. JO. 

Nos hie voramus literas cum homine mirifico, ita mchor- 
cule sentio, Dioiiysio.— Ibid. 11. 


and the plunder of Egypt, and encouraged also, 
as some write, by Pompey himself, undertook to 
replace him on the throne with his Syrian army ; 
which he executed with a high hand, and the 
destruction of all the king’s enemies, in open 
defiance of the authority of the senate, and the 
direction of the sibyl : this made a great noise at 
Rome, and irritated the peo})le to such a degree, 
that they resolved to make him feel their displeasure 
for it very severely at his return 

His colleague Piso came home the first from 
his nearer government of Macedonia, after an in- 
glorious administration of a province, whence no 
consular senator had ever returned but to a triumph. 
For though, on the account of some trifiing advan- 
tage in the field, he had procured himself to he 
saluted emperor by his army, yet the occasion was 
so contemptible, that he durst not send any letters 
upon it to the senate ; but after oppressing the 
.subjects, plundering the allies, and losing the best 
part of his troops against the neighbouring barba- 
rians, who invaded and laid w^astc the country, he 
ran away in di.'sguise from a mutiny of the soldiers, 
whom he disbanded at last without their pay*. 
When he arrived at Rome, he stripped his fasces 
of their laurel, and entered the city obscurely and 
ignominiously, without any other attendance than 
his own retinue’". On his first appearance in 
public, trusting to the authority of his son-in-law, 
Ciesar, he had the hartlinc.ss to attack Cicero, and 
complain to the senate of his injurious treatment 
of him : hut when he began to rejiroach him with 
the disgrace of his exile, the whole assembly inter- 
rupted him by a loud and general clamour". 
Among other things with which he iqibraide.d 
C^icero, he told him that it was not any envy for 
what he had done, hut the vanity* of what lie had 
said, which had driven him into exile ; and that a 
single verse of his, 

f'edant anna toga*, eoncodat laurca lingine, 
w’as the cause of all his calamity, by provoking 
Pompey to make him feel, how much the ]H>wcr of 
the general was superior to that of the orator : he 
put him in mind also, that it was mean and unge- 
nerous to exert his sjilecn only against such whom 
he had reason to cpntemn, without daring to 
meddle with tliose who had more power, and where 
his resentment was more due". Rut it had been 
K Vid. Dio, irxxxix. p. lid, "" 

• Ex qua aliquot jirirtorio iinpcrio, consulari qiiidoiii 
nemo rediit, qui iiK-riluruis fucrit, qui non triurai»barit. — 
In Fison. IG. 

I7t ox ca provincia, qua' fiiit ox omnibus iina maxiine 
triiiinphaliH, nullas sit ad Honatuni litenis niittoro aiisus. 
— NiintiiiB ad sonatum inissiiH ewt iiullns. — ibid. 19. 

Mitto do amtssa maxima jiarto exercitus. — Ibid, ?0. 
llyrrhacliium ut vonit docodoiiH, obsossuH (vst ab iIh ipsis 
militibus — Qiiibiis oimi juratus atfiniiHKHit. so, qiiir dcdio- 
roiitur, postcro dio pcrsoluturum ; domiim so alididit ; 
hide noote intoinpoHta crepidatu.s, veste servili navem 
conHOondit. — Ibid. .33. 

™ Si<! isto — Macedonieus imperator in urboni so intulit, 
ut nullitis nogotiatoris obscurissimi reditus unquum fucrit 
dt^icrtior.'— Ibid. 23. 

Cimi til — dtitractam e oniontis fascibus lauream ad por- 
tam Esquilinam abjeidsti. — Ibid. 30. 

n Tune auBus es meum discossum ilium — ^maledicti ot 
conturncliee loco ponere? Quo quidem toini>ore eepi, 
Patres Conscripti, fruotum iminortalem vestri in mo luno- 
ris—qui non admurmurationo, sod voco ot clamorc abjcetl 
hominis — potulantium Tregistis. — Ibid. 14. 
o Non ulia'tibi, inquit, invidla nocuit, sod versus tui. — 
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better for him to have stifled his complaints, and 
suffered Cicero to be quiet ; who, exasperated by 
his imprudent attack, made a reply to him upon 
the spot in an invective speech, the severest 
perhaps that was ever spoken by any man, on the. 
person, the parts, the whole life and conduct of 
Piso ; which, as long as the Roman name subsists, 
must deliver down a most detestable character of 
him to all posterity. As to the verse with which 
he was urged, he ridicules the absurdity of Piso's 
application ofeit, and tells him, “that he had con- 
trived a very extraordinary punisliment for poor 
poets, if they were to be banished for every bad 
line : that^ie was a critic of a new kind, not an 
Aristarchus, but a grammatical Phalaris ; who, 
instead of expunging the verse, was for destroying 
the author *. that the verse itself could not imj)ly 
any affront to any man whatsoever ; that he was 
an ass, and did not know his letters, to imagine, 
that by the gown he meant his own gown, or by 
arms, the arms of any particular general ; and not 
to see, that he vras speaking only in the poetical 
style ; and as the one was the emblem of peace, 
the other of war, that he could mean nothing else, 
than that tlie tumults and dangers with which the 
city had been threatened, must now give way to 
peace and tranquillity : that he might have stuck a 
little indeed in explaining the latter part of the 
verse, if Piso himself had not helped him out; 
who, by trampling bis own laurel under fo(ifc at 
the gates of Rome, bad declared how much he ^ 
thought it inferior to every other kind of honour 

that as for Pompey, it was silly to think, that 

after the volumes which lie had written in his 
praise, one silly verse should make him at last his 
enemy : but that, in truth, he never was his enemy; 
and if, on a certain occasion, he had shown any 
coldness towards him, it was all owing to the 
perfidy and malice of such as Piso, who were con- 
tinually infusing jealousies and suspicions into him, 
till they had removed from his confidence all who 
loved either him or the republic 

About this time the theatre, which Pompey had 
built at his own charge for the use and ornament 
of the city, was solemnly opened and dedicated : it 
is much celebrated by the ancients for its grandeur 
and magnificence : the plan was taken from the 
theatre of Mytilene, but greatly enlarged, so as to 
receive commodiously forty tUt)usand people. It 
was surrounded by a portico, to shelter the company 
in bad weather, and had a curia or senate-house 
IIhjc res tibi flixctus illos exoitavit- Turn dicis, inquit, 
topir, Hunimrm iniporatorem chso I'ossiiriim. — 

Paullo ante dixistimo cinn iis confiiH;crci, quos dcspic*e' 
rem ; non attuiRcre cob. qiii i)his poHsent, quibus iratiis 
east? debertmi. — Jn 1‘iBon. 2!), 30, 31. 

P Ctiioniiiiu tenon Aristarchuni, Bed grainmaticum Pha- 
larim habtaims, quinon notani npponau ad nialiini veraiim, 
Hi?d poetain aiTniw prosequart' — Q,uid nunc to, asinc, litcrua 
docenm ? Non dixi hone togam, qua Hum umictuH, nec 
arnia, hcuttmi ctgludiiun uniusimi>cnitoris : Bed quod pacia 
est iiiBigneet olii, toga; contra autem arma, tiimuUug ac 
belli, more poctarinn looutiiH, hoc intelligi volui, bellnm 
ac tiunultinn )>ac!i atque otio conccBHiinnn-— in altcro—* 
litcrorem, nisi tu expcdisBcs. Nam cum tii — dctractam o 
cruentis faRcibuHlaurcamad portam Esquilinam abjecisti, 
indicasti, non modo ampliBsima?, sod etiam minima' laudi 
lauream conceBBisse— Vis Pompciuni isto versu inimiciun 
mihi esse factum — Primo noime compensabit cum uno 
versiculo tot men volumina latidiim auariim? Vestrae 
fraudcB, — ^vostrac criminati^tnes inaidiarum mearum — efFo- 
cerunt ut ego excludereiv- &c. — Ibid. ;i0/31. ' 


annexed to it, with a basilica also, or grand hall, 
proper for the sittings of judges, or any other 
public business ; which were all finished at Pompey's 
cost, and adorned with a great number of images, 
formed by the ablest masters, of men and women, 
famed for something very remarkable or prodigious 
in their lives and characters *1. Atticus undertook 
the care of placing all these statues, for which 
Pompey charged Cicero with liis thanks to him*^ ; 
but what made this fabric the more surprising and 
splendid, was a beautiful temple, erected at one 
end of it, to Venus tlie conqueress, and so con- 
trived that the seats of the theatre might serve as 
stairs to the temple. This was designed, it is said, 
to avoid the reproach of making so vast an expense 
for the mere use of luxury, the temple being so 
))laced that those who came to the shows might 
seem to come to worship the goddess". 

At the solemnity of this dedication, Pompey 
entertained the peo})le with the most magnificent 
shows which had ever been exhibited in Rome : 
in the theatre were stage plays, prizes of music, 
wrestling, and all kinds of bodily exercises : in the 
circus, horse-races and huntings of wild beasts for 
five days successively, in which five hundred lions 
were killed, and^oii the last ihiy, twenty elephants, 
whose lamentable howling, when mortally wounded, 
raised such a commiseration in the multitude, from 
a vulgar notion of their great sense and love to 
man, that it destroyed the whole diversion of the 
show, and drew curses on Pompey himself for being 
the author of so much cruelty ^ So true it is, 
what Cicero observes of this kind of prodigality, 
that there is no real dignity or lasting honour in 
it ; that it satiates while it pleases, and is forgotten 
as soon as jt is over". It gives us, however, a 
genuine idea of the wealth and grandeur of these 
principal subjects of Rome, who, from their private 
revenues, could raise such noble buildings, and 
jirovide such shows, from the several quarters of 

•l PoiupciiiH Matfniia in ornnincntiB tliontri itiirabiloB 
fiuna posiiit iinngitu'.s ; <»b iil dilifrcntiiiB niaKnoriiin nrtili- 
oiiiii jii^t;niis cbi.bur:n.aH : inter quas liiitychf, a 

vigiiiti liberisrojfo ilinta, niixa trifrinta partus ; Alcippe, 
Jilephantuin — J’lin. Hist. JSat. vii. 3. ^ 

*■ Tibi <‘tiani pratias agt'bat, qiuxl sigiia coniponenda 
suscopiBses.' — AdAtt. iv. ,0. 

* (tuuni IVmujhuus, inqiiit, R'dein Victoria' dcdicatiiriiH 
esset, ciijiis Rradiib viccin theutri etisciit, &c. — Aul. Goll. 

X. I ; Tortiill. I>c S]ieetac*ulis, 

Hion CaHsius nioiitioiiB it, as a tradition that ho had 
met with, that this theatre was not really built by 
I'oinpey, hut by his frecdninn, Demetrius, who had made 
himself richer than his master, by attending him in his 
wars ; and to take off the envy of ruising bo vast an OBtatc, 
laid out a eonBiderable part of it upon the theatre, and 
gave the honour of it to Pompey.— Dio, p. 107 ; f^'cneca Dc 
Tranq. Anirn. c. «, 

‘ Magnificentissima vero Pompeii nostri munera in se- 
cundo consiilatu.— De Off. ii. IG. j 

Poinpoli quoquo altoro consulatu, dcdicalione tempi i 
Veneris Vietricis, pugnavere in circo viginti elephantes. 

Amissa fugin spe misericordiam vnlgi inenarrabili 

habitu quorontes snpplicavere, quadani sese laments done 
coinplorantes, tanto populi dolorc, ut obliius iinpc'ratoris 
— flens universiis consurgeret, dirasque Pompeio, qiias 
ille mox luit, pamas imprecaretur. — Plin. 1. viii. 7 ; Dio, 

1. xxxix. p. 107 ; Plutarch, in Pomp. 

" In his infinitis— sumptibus, nihil nos magnopere 
mirari : cum ncD necoBsitati subvcniatttr, nec dignitas 
augoatur : ipsaque ilia delcctatio multi tndiniB sit ad breve 
cxigiiiimquo tempus — in qur) tamon ipso una cum siitietate 
memoria qiioque moriatur vohiptatis. — Do Off. ii. IG. 
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the world, which no monarch on earth is now able 
to exhibit. 

Cicero, contrary to his custom, was present at 
these shows, out of compliment to Pompey, and 
gives a particular account of them to his friend M. 
Marius, who could not be drawn by them from his 
books and retreat in the country. “The old actors 
(says he) who had left the stage came on to it 
again in honour to Pompey, but, for the sake of 
their own honour, ought rather to have staid away : 
our friend JKsopus appeared to be quite sunk and 
worn out, so that all people seemed willing to grant 
him his quietus ; for, in attempting to raise his 
voice, where he had occasion to swear, his speech 

faltered and failed him. In the other plays, the 

vast apparatus, and crow'ded machinery, which 
raised the admiration of the mob, spoiled the 
entertainment : six hundred mules, infinite trea- 
sures of plate, troops of horse and foot fighting on 
the stage. The huntings, indeed, were magni- 

ficent ; but what pleasure to a man of taste, to see 
; a poor wreak fellow torn to pieces by a fierce beast, 

' or a noble beast stru(;k dead with a spear ? The 
! last day’s show of elephants, instead of delight, 
raised a general compassion, and an opinion of 
' some relation between that animal and man : but 
■ lest you should think me wholly hapjiy, in these 
I days of diversion, 1 have almost burst myself in 
I the defence of your friend flallus Cauinius : if the 
I city would be as kind to me as they are to iEsopus, 
i I would willingly quit the stage, to live with you, 
and such as you, in a polite and liberal case*.” 
j The city continued, for a great }>art of this 
: summer, without its annual magistrates : for the 
! elections, which had been postponed from the last 
' year, were still kept off by the consuls, till they 
I could settle them to their minds, and secure them 
, to their own creatures ; which they effected at last, 

; except in the case of two tribunes, who slipped 
I into the office against their will : but the most 
remarkable repulse was of M. Cato from the prse- 
torship, which was given to Vatinius, from the best 
citizen to the worst. Cato, upon his return from 
' the Cyprian voyage, was complimented by the 
senate for that service with the offer of the praetor- 
ship in an extraordinary manner y. But he declined 
the compliment, thinking it more agreeable to his 
character to obtain it in the ordinary way, by the 
I free choice of the people : but when the election 
I came on, in which he was thought sure of success, 
Pompey broke up the assembly, on pretence of 
somewhat inauspicious in the heavens, and by 
intrigue and management got Vatinius declared 
praetor, who had been repulsed the year before with 
disgrace, from the sedileship*: but this being car- 
ried by force of money, and likely to produce an 
impeachment of Vatinius, Afranius moved for a 
decree, that the praitors should not be questioned 
for bribery after their election, which passed against 
the general humour of the senate, with an exception 
j only of sixty days, in which they were to be con- 
sidered as private men. The pretence for the 

* Ep. Fam. vil. 1. 

T Cujus ministerii gratia senatua relationcm interponi 
Jubebat, ut prstoriia coiliitiis extra nrdincm ratio ejua 
haberetur. Bed ipae id fieri pasbus non eat.— Val. Max. 
iv. 1 ; Plutarch, in Caton. 

■ Proxima dementi® auffragia — quoniam quem honorem 
Caloni negaverunt, Vatinio dare <;oucti sunt.— Val. Max. 
vii. 6 ; Plutarch, in Pomp. 


decree was, that so much of the year being spent, 
the whole would pass without any praetors at all, 
if a liberty of impeaching was allowed : from this 
moment, says Cicero, they have given the exclusion 
to Cato ; and, being masters of all, resolve that all 
the world shall know it*. 

Cicero’s Palatine house, and the adjoining portico 
of Catulus, were now finished ; and as he and his 
brother were the curators likewi.se of the repairs of 
the temple of Tellus^, so they seem to have pro- 
vided some inscriptions for these buiUVngs in honour 
and memory of themselves; hut since no public 
inscriptions could be set up unless by public autho- 
rity, they were apprehensive of an oppysition from 
Clodius. Cicero mentioned the case to Pompey, 
who promised his assistance, but advised him to 
talk also with Crassus, which he took occasion to 
do as he attended him borne one day from the 
senate. Crassus readily und(?rtook the affair, and 
told him that Clodius had a point to carry for him- 
self by Pompey ’s helj) and his ; and that if Cicert) 
would not oppose Clodius, he was persuaded that 
Clodius would not disturb him, to which Cicero 
consented. Clodius’s business was to procure 
one of those free or honorary lieutenancies, that he 
might go with a public character to Byzantium, 
and king Brogitarus, to gather the money which 
they owed him for past services. “As it is a mere 
money matter,” says Cicero, “ I shall not conctern 
mys?lf about it, whether I gain my own point or 
not, though Pom])ey and Crassus have jointly 
undertaken it.” But he seems to have obtained 
what he desired, since, besides the intended in- 
scriptions, he mentions a statue also of hi.s brother, 
which he had actually erected at the temple of 
Tellus**. 

Trebonius, one of the tribunes in the interests of 
the triumvirate, published a law for the assignment 
of provinces to the consuls for the term of five 
years — to Pom])cy Spain and Afric, to Crassus 
Syria and the Parthian war, with a ])Ower of raising 
what forces they thought fit ; and that Cfvsar’s 
commission should be renewed also for five years 
more. The law was op|)Osed by the generality of 
the senate, and, above all, by Cato, Favonius, and 
two of the tribunes, C. Ateius Capito,and P. Aqui- 
Hus Gallus. But the superior force of the consuls 
and the other tribunes prevailed, and cleared the 
forum by violence of all their op)>onents. 

The law no sooner passed than Crassus began 

a A. 1). 111 . Id. Mail H. C.fuctuui cst do anibitiiin Afranil 

sontentiam.- Sc'd inagno cum gcinitu senatus. (.Ninsult‘8 

non sunt pcrsccuti oorum scntfuitias : qiii Afranio ciiiu 
ossent iisscnsi addiderunt, ut pruetores itii oroarcntiir, ut 
flics LX. privati cssent. Eo ilio ( ’utoiiem plane repudiarunt. 
Quid multa ? Tcnent omnia, idque ita omiies intclligore 
volunt. — Ad Quint, ii. 9. 

ttuod ®dcs Telluris ost curationis me®. — Do Harusp. 
Hcs)x>n8. 14. 

t Multa nocte cum Vibullio vcnl ad Pompciiim. Cum- 
quo ego cgiBScm de istis operibus ot inscriptionibus, per 
inihi benigne respondit. — Cum Crasso se dixit loqui vcllo, 
mihiqtic, ut idem facerem suasit. Crassum consulcm 
ex senutu doinum reduxi : suacepit rem, dixitque esse 
quod Clodius hoc tempore cuperct se, et per Pompeiuin 
consequi. Future bc, si <*go euni non impedirem, pOH«e mo 
adipiHoi sine contentione quod velleni, <Stc. — Ad Quint, 
ii. 9. 

Eeddita cst milii pervetus epiutola in qua de ffide 

Telluris, et de portieu Ciituli mo admoues. Fit utrumquo 
diligenter. Ad Telluris etiuiii tuam statuam locavl.— 
Ibid. iii. 1. 
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to prepare for his Eastern expedition, and was in 
such haste to set forward that he left Rome above 
two months before the expiration of his consulship. 
His eagerness to involve the repxiblic in a desperate 
war, for which the Parthians had given no pretext, 
was generally detested by the city. The tribune 
Ateius declared it impious, and prohibited by all 
the auspices, and denounced direful imprecations 
against it; but finding Crassus determined to 
march in defiance of all religion, he waited for him 
at the gates ()f the city, and, having dressed up a 
little altar, stood ready with a fire and sacrifice to 
devote him to destruction’*. Ateius was afterwards 
turned out of the senate by Appius, when he was 
censor, fof falsifying the auspices on tliis occasion ; 
but the miserable fate of Crassus siij^ported the 
credit of them, and confirmed the vulgar opinion 
of the inevitable force of those ancuont rites in 
drawing down the divine vengeance on all who 
presumed to contemn them’'. Appius was one of 
the augurs, and the only one of tlie college who 
maintained the truth of their auguries and the re- 
ality of divination, for which he w'as laughed at by 
the rest, who charged him also with an absurdity 
in the reason which he subscribed lor his censure 
upon Ateius, viz. that lie liad falsified the auspices, 
and brought a great calamity on the Roman people; 
for if the ausfiices, they said, were false, they 
could not })()ssibly have any effect, or be the cause 
of tliat calamity'. Rut though they were undoubt- 
edly forged, it is certain however that they had a 
real influence on the overthrow of Crassus ; for 
tlic terror of them had deeply possessed the minds 
of the soldiers, and made them turn everything 
which they saw or heard to an omen of their 
ruin ; so that when the enemy appeared in sight 
they were struck with such a panic that they had 
not courage or spirit enough left to make a tolera- 
ble resistance. 

Crassus was desirous before he left Rome to be 
reconciled to Cicei:o. They had never been real 
friends, but generally opposite in party ; and 
Cicero’s early engagements with Pompey kept him 
of course at a distance from Crassus. I’heir cold- 
ness was still increased on account of Catiline’s 
plot, of which Crassus wjis strongly suspected, and 
charged Cicero with being the author of that 
suspicion ; they carried it however on both sides 
with much decency, out of regard to Crassus’s 
son, Publius, a professed admirer and disciple of 
Cic.ero, till an accidental d(;l)atc in the senate blew 
up their secret grudge into an qjicn tpiarrel . The de- 
bate w'as upon Gabiuius, w hom Crassus undertook 
to defend, with many severe refh;etions upon 
(ficero, who replied with no less acrimony, and gave 
a free vent to that old resentment of (h'assus’s many 
injuries which liad been gathering, he says, several 
years, but lain dorinant so long tliat he took it to 
l>e extinguished, till, from this accident, it burst 

I>i0. 1. xxxix. p. UM) ; J’lutuiuh. in (’rat»s. j 

M. t'rasso qmd aeciderit, videnius, dirariiiu obiiunciU' 
tionc neglocta.— Do J>iviij. i. ](j. 

' 8t»his cniin inultoriiin »»nnoniTn mciuoria, non dccan- 
tandi aiigurii, sod divinundi torniit disciplinain : qiioni 
irvidi'bant collegap tui,ouinque tinn I'isidii.ni, tmu Wortuiuni 
augurem esso dio^dmut. Q,aibns nulla videbatur in augu- 
riiH aut auMpiisiis pra^sensio. — Ibid. 47, 

In quo Ap]Hus, bonus augur — non satis scienter— ei vein 
cgrcgiiun, Atcium , censor notavit, quod omeiititum aiisjn- 
cia Bubscripserit. — Qua? si falsa fuissot nullum adferre 
potuisset causam calaniitatis.— Ibid. J6. 


out into a flame. The quarrel gave great joy to the 
chiefs of the senate, who highly applauded Cicero, 
in hopes to embroil him with the triumvirate. But 
Pompey laboured hard to make it up, and Csesar 
also by letter expressed his uneasiness upon it, and 
begged it of Cicero as a favour to be reconciled 
with Crassus ; so that he could not hold out 
against an intercession so powerful, and so well 
enforced by his affection to young Crassus. Their 
reconciliation was confirmed by mutual professions 
of a sincere friendship for the future ; and Crassus, 
to give a public testimony of it to the city, invited 
himself, just before his departure, to sup with 
Cicero, w'ho entertained him in the gardens of 
bis son-in-law, Crassipcs^f. These gardens were 
upon the banks of the Tiber, and seem to have 
been famous for their beauty and situation's and 
are the only proof which we meet with of the 
splendid fortunes and condition of Crassipes. 

Cicero spent a great part of the summer in the 
country, in st udy and retreat ; pleased, he says, 
that he was out of the way of those squabbles 
where he musl either have defended what he did 
not approve, or deserted the man whom he ought 
not to forsake'. In this retirement he put the 
last hand to his piece on the Complete Orator, 
which he sent Atticus, and promises also to 
send to Lentulus, telling him that he had inter- 
mitted his old task of orations, and betaken him- 
self to the milder and gentler studies, in which he 
had finished to his satisfaction three books, by way 
of dialogue, on the subject of the Orator, in Aris- 
totle’s manner, which would be of use to his son, 
young j.eiitulus, being drawn, not in the ordinary 
way of the schools and the dry method of precepts, 
but comprehending all that the ancients, and 
especially Aristotle and Isocrates, had taught on 
the institution of an orator**. 

The three books contain as many dialogues, upon 
the character and idea of the perfect orator. The 
principal speakers were P. Crassus and M. Anto- 
nins, persons of the first dignity in the republic, 
and the greatest masters of eloquence which Rome 
had then known ; they were near forty years 
older than Cicero, and the first Romans who could 
pretend to dispute the prize of oratory with the 

g Kcpcntinani cjiis (Jabinii defenBionem — SI sine ulla 
uiea tulisHcm ; sed cum mo dibpu- 

tantem, uoii b wesson tern la-siasct, e-varsi non solum pra»- 
senti, cTodo, iracundia (iiam ea tarn vobenumB fortassc non 
fuishct) sed cum jncliisum illud odium multarum ejus in 
mo injiirianim, quod ogo effudisKo me oinne nrbitrubar. 
ros-iiliium tamon insoioiito me fuisset, omne ro]»entc uppa- 
niit — C'Uinquol\>mpoius ita conteiidisset, ut nihil iinquam 
magis, ut cum ("rawso redirem in gratiam ; Ca?sarqiic par 
literas maxima ho molc.stia ex ilia contentionc afl’ec'tum 
ostendoret : habui non tomporum solum meorum rationcm, 
Hcd ctium mttura*. Orassusquo, lit quasi testata populo 
Komuiio CHset nostra gratia, paaie a mcis laribus in provm- 
ciaiu est profectus. Nam cum milii condixisset, ccenavit 
npud mo in inci i?oncri Crassipedis horti.s. — lip. Fam. i. 0. 

h Ad Quint. ii\ 7 ; Ad Att. iv. 12. 

> Kge afuisse mein altercationibus, quasin scnatii factiis 
audio, fero non umlcHto; mim *aut doleiidisHcm quod non 
placjcret, aut defuissem cui non oportoi'et. — Ad Att. iv. l.*l. 

Scripsi otiam, (nam ab orationibus dijungo mo fere, 
referoque admansuctioros iiiusas,) seripsi igitur A ristoteleo 
more, quemadmodnm quidem volui, tros libros in dispu- 
tationo et dialogo de vratore^ qiios arbitror I.entulo tuo 
non fore iiiutiles. Abhorrent cnim a commimibuH jira'cep- 
lis : ac omneni antiquorum, ct AriMtotcleam et Tsocrateom 
rationcm oratoriam comploctuntur. — lip. Fam. i. 9. 
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Greeks, and who carried the Latin tongue to a 
degree of perfection which left little or no room 
for any further improvement *. The disputation 
was undertaken at the desire and for the instruc- 
tion of two young orators of great hopes, C. Cotta 
and P. Sulpiciiis, who were then beginning to 
flourish at the bar. Cicero himself was not pre- 
sent at it, but being informed by Cotta of the 
principal heads and general argument of the 
whole, supplied the rest from his own invention, 
agreeably to tlie different style and manner which 
those great men were known to pursue ; and with 
design to do honour to the memory of them both, 
but especially of Crassus, who had been the direc- 
tor of his early studies, and to whom he assigns 
the defence of that notion which he himself always 
entertained of the character of a consummate 
speaker'", 

Atticuswas exceedingly pleased with this treatise, 
and commended it to the skies, but objected to 
the propriety of dismissing Scsevola from the dis- 
putation after he had once been introduced into 
the first dialogue. Cicero defends himself by the 
example of their god Plato, as he calls him, in his 
book on Government, where the scene, being laid 
in the house of an old gentleman, Cephalus, the 
old man, after bearing a part in the first conver- 
sation, excuses himself that he must go to prayers, 
and returns no more ; Plato not thinking it suit- 
able to the character of his age to he detained in 
the company through so long a discourse ; that, 
with greater reason, therefore, he had used the 
same caution in the case of Scsevola, since it was 
not decent to suppose a person of his dignity, ex- 
treme age, and infirm health, spending several 
days successively in another man's house : that 
the first day's dialogue related to his*. particular 
profession, but the other two turned chiefly on the 
rules and precepts of the art, where it was not 
proper for one of Scaevola's temper and character 
to assist only as a hearer This admirable work 
remains entire, a standing monument of Cicero’s 
parts and abilities, which, while it exhibits to us 
the idea of a perfect orator, and marks out the 
way by which Cicero formed himself to that cha- 
racter, it explains the reason likewise why nobody 

* Crassus— quatuor et trif^inta turn habebat annos, tot- 
ideiiiquo unnis milii (rtate praestabat — Triennioipso minor 
quutii AntoiiiuH, quod idcirco prisui, ut dicendi latino 
]U'inia maturitas qim actate extitissot, jjossot notari; ot 
iutelligeretur, jam ml summum peenc esse perductam, ut 
lio nihil femie quisquani addere posset, nisi qui a philo- 
sophia, a jure civili, ab bistorla fulsset iustructior. — 
Brut. 27r». 

Nunc ad Antonium, Crassumquo pervenimus. Nam ego 
sic oxistinio hos orutoresfuisse niaxiinos : et in liisprimum 
cum Orjt’corum gloria latine dicondl eopiam a;quatani.— 
Ibid. 250. 

Ill Nos onim, qui ii)8i sermoni non interfuissemus, ct 
quibus C. Cotta tantuininodo locos ae soutontias hiijus 
disputationis tradidisset, quo in genere orationis utruin- 
quo oratorein crignoveramus, i<I ipsiiiii sumus in ei-iruni 
serinone aduinbrare conati.— Be Brat, iii, 4. 

Ut ei, (Crasso) ot si ncquaquam parem illius ingenio, at 
pro nostro tamen studio mcritani gratiaiii debitamque 
referamus. — Ibid. 

n Quod in iis Hbris, quos laudas, personam desideras 
Scscvolne. Non earn temere dimovi, sed feci idem, quod in 
?roAcr«f^ deua ille noster, Plato. Cum in Piraseum 
Socrates venisset ad Cephalum, locupletom et festivum 
senom, quoad primus ille sermo haberetur adost in dispu- 
tando senex, &o. — Ad Att. ir. 16. 


has since equalled him, or ever will, till there be 
found again united, what will hardly be found single 
in any man, the same industry and the same parts. 

Cicero returned to Rome about the middle of 
November, to assist at Milo's wedding, who mar- 
ried Fausta, a rich and noble lady, the daughter of 
Sylla the dictator®, with whom, as some writers 
say, he found Sallust the historian in bed not long 
after, and had him soundly lashed before he dis- 
missed him. The consuls, Pompey and Crassus, 
having reaped all the fruit which they proposed 
from the consulship, of securing to themselves 
the provinces which they wanted, were not much 
concerned about the choice of their successors ; so 
that after postponing the election to the end of 
the year, they gave way at last to their enemy, 
L. Domitius Ahenobarbus, being content to have 
joined with him their friend Appius Claudius 
Pulcher. 

As soon as the new year came on, Crassus’s 
enemies began to attack him in the senate : their 
design was to revoke liis commission, 
A. Iran. GO*), or abridge it at least of the power of 
cir. 53. making war upon the Parthians ; but 
ross. Cicero exerted himself so strenuously 
ahkno-^**^*** in his defence that he baffled their 
uAnnt’R. attempts, after a warm contest with 
A-cLAiimiJs the consuls themselves and several of 
IHI1.CHER. the consular senators. He gave Cras- 
Bus an account of the debate by letter, 
in which he tells him that he had given proof, not 
only to his friends and family, but to the whole 
city, of the sincerity of his reconciliation; and 
assures him of his resolution to serve him with all 
his pains, advice, authority, interest, in everything 
great or small, which concerned himself, his friends, 
or clients, and bids him look upon that letter as a 
league of amity which on his part should be invio- 
lably observed^*. 

The month of February being generally employed 
in giving audience to foreign princes and ambas- 
sadors, Antiochus, king of Comagene, a territory 
on the banks of the Euphrates 'i, preferred a peti- 
tion to the senate for some new honour or privi- 
lege, which was commonly decreed to princes in 
alliance with the republic : but Cicero, being in a 
rallying humour, made the petition so ridiculous 
that the house rejected it ; and, at his motion, re- 
served likewise out of his jurisdiction one of his 
principal towns, Zeugma, in which was the chief 
bridge and passage over the Euphrates. Csesar, 
in his consulship, had granted to this king the 
honour of the prajtexta, or the robe of the Roman 
magistrates, which was always disagreeable to the 
nobility, who did not care to see these petty 
princes put upon the same rank with themselves ; 
so that Cicero, calling out upon the nobles, “ Will 
you," says he, " who refused the prsetexta to the 
king of Rostra, ‘^suffer this Comagenian to strut in 
purple I" But this disappointment was not more 
mortifying to the king than it was to the consuls, 
whose best perquisites were drawn from these com- 
pliments, which were always repaid by rich pre- 
sents : so that Appius, who had been lately recon- 
ciled to Cicero, and paid a particular court to him 

o Ad Att. Iv. 13 ; V. 8. 

p lias litoras velim existimes feederis habituras esse vim, 
non epistolfic ; meque ca, qua: tibi promitto ac recipio, 
sanctissinie esse observaturum.— *!Ep. Fam. v. 8. 
p £p. Fam. xv. 1 , 3, 4. 
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at this time, applied to him by Atticus and their 
common friends to suffer the petitions of this 
sort to pass quietly, nor destroy the usuiil harvest 
of the month, and make it quite barren to him*". 

Cicero made an excursion this spring to visit 
his severaj^ seats and estates in the country; and, 
in his Cuman villa, began a treatise on polities, or 
on the best state of a city, and the duties of a 
citizen: he calls it great and laborious work, yet 
worthy of his pains if he could succeed in it ; if 
not, 1 shall t^ow it (says he) into that sea which 
is now before me, and attempt something else, 
since it is impossible for me to be idle/* It was 
drawn up in the form of a dialogue, in which tlie 
greatest persons of the old republic were intro- 
duced, debating on the origin and best constitution 
of government ; Scipio, Ladins, Pbilus, Manilius, 
Stc.** The whole was to be distributed into nine 
books, each of them the subject of one day’s dis- 
})utation. When lie had hnished the two first, 
they w’ere read in his Tusculan villa to some of 
his friends ; where Sallust, W'ho was one of the 
company, advised him to change his plan, and 
treat the subject in his owui person, as Aristotle 
had done before him ; alleging, that the intro- 
duction of those ancients, instead of adding gravity, 
gave an air of romance to the argument, which 
would have the greater weight when delivered 
from himself, as being the work not of a little 
sophist, or contemplative theorist, but of a con- 
sular senator and statesman, conversant in the 
greatest affairs, and writing what bis own practice 
and the experience of many years had tauglit him 
to be true. These reasons seemed very plausible, 
and made him think of altering his scheme ; 
especially since, by throwing the scene so far back, 
he precluded himself from touching on those 
important revolutions of tlie republic which were 
later than the period to which he confined himself: 
but after some deliberation, being unwilling to 
throw away the two books already finished, with 
which he was much pleased, he resolved to stick 
to the old plan, and as he had preferred it from 
the first, for tlie sake of avoiding offence, so he 
pursued it without any other alteration than that 
of reducing the number of books from nine to six, 
in which form they were afterwards published, ami 
survived him for several ages, though now unfor- 
tunately lost*. 

• J)t* (.'Oiriagoiio rego, quod rem totaiii di.sousscram, mihi 
ct i»er sc pt por Poiiii)onium blanditur Appiu.s. Vjdot cnini, 
fit line ifOTiorf dicendi utar in cantoris, l'’’cbruarhim Kterilein 
fiiturutii. J'^iimqiio liisi joeose sat^ : rietpic solum ilhid 
c'xtovsi oppidulum, quod erat positum iu Kuphrate, Zeug- 
ma ; sed pradeiea togiuii ejus pradextam, quain erat 
ade])turt Ca'surt. oonsulc, magiio lioiiiinum risii cavillatus. 

“ Vos niitem homines nobilcs, qui Hostivnum pra'tox- 
tatinn non feri'balis, fVmiagenimi ferctiNy — IMiilta dixi in j 
igiurbiloiit regem, quibuH totiis est cxplo.sus. Q,iio gencro ' 
f oinmotus Appius totum me aniplcxutur. — Ad Quint, 
ti. 12. 

Scribebnm ilia, qua' dixorarn iroXiTiKo^ spissura sane 
opus et oporosum : sed si ex sententia Buecesserit, bene 
erit opera posita ; sin minus, in ilhid ipsum maro deji- 
cicimis, quod seribentes speetamus ; aggrediemur alia, 
quoiiiam qiiicsccre non possumus. — Ibid. 14, 

llaiie ego, qunm institui, do rcpiiblica dispiUationem in 
Africnni personam et Pliili, et La'll! et Manilii eontiili, 
&c.— Rein, quod te n*in fugit, niagnam complexes Ruiri 
et graven!, et plurimi otil, quod ego maximo egeo. — Ad 
Att. iv. 16. 

* Si^rmo autom in novom et dies ct libros distributus do 


From the fragments of this work, which still 
remain, it appears to have been a noble perform- 
ance, and one of his capital pieces, where all the 
important questions in politics and morality were 
discussed with the greatest elegance and accuracy 
— of the origin of society, the nature of law and 
obligation, the eternal difference of right and 
wrong, of justice being the only good policy or 
foundution either of imblic or private prosperity ; 
so that he calls his six books so many pledges 
given to the public for the integrity of his conduct^. 
The younger Scipio was the principal speaker of 
the dialogue, whose part it was to assert the ex- 
cellence of the Roman constitution, preferably 
to that of all other states*; who, in the sixth 
book, under the fiction of a dream, which is still 
preserved to us, takes occasion to inculcate the 
doctrine of the immortality of the soul and 
a future state, in a manner so lively and en- 
tertaining that it has been the standing pattern 
ever since to the wits of succeeding ages, for 
attempting the same method of instilling moral 
lessons in the form of dreams or visions. 

He was now drawn at last into a particular in- 
timacy and correspondence of letters with Ceesar, 
who had long been endeavouring to engage him to 
his friendship, afid with that view had invited his 
brother, Quintus, to he one of his lieutenants in 
Gaul, where Quintus, to pay his court the better 
to his general, joined heartily in pressing his 
brother to a union with him, instead of adhering 
so obstinately to Pompey, who, as he tells him, 
was neither so sincere nor so generous a friend as 
Caesar r. Cicero did not dislike the advice, and 
expressed a readiness to comply with it, of which 
Balbus gave an intimation to Caesar, with a letter 
also inclosecf from Cicero himself ; but the packet 
happening to fall into water, the letters were all 
destroyed except a scrap or two of Balbus’s, to 
which Caesar returned answer : — ** 1 perceive that 
you had written somewhat about Cicero, which I 
could not make out ; but, as far as I can guess, it 
was something rather to be wished than hoped for*.” 
optimo statu civitatis ct do optirno civc. — Hi libri, cum in 
Tiisciilano iiiibi lc*Ri*rcntiir, aiidiciitc SalluHtio, adnionitiis 
Kum nb illo, niulto ninjoro auctoritate iin#do rebus diei 
posse, si ipso loquorcr do rejuiblicii ; pra?Hertini cumessem, 
lion IlcruclidcH l^inticnn, sed fonsuluris, et is, qui in nmxi- 
niiH versatuH in rcjiublica rebus ohhciu : <iua' tarn antiquis 
hoininibiiH attribucreni, cii visum iri fieta esse. — Conimovit 
me, ct eo nia^ds, quod niaxinios niotus nostra; eivitatis 
attiiiKore non ]ioterain, quod crant inferiores, quani illoriim 
jetas qui loinicbantur. Kgo autom id ipsum turn ernm 
sooutus, no in nostra tompora iiieurrens offoiidercm quom- 
piain. — Ad Quint, iii. r». 

This will solve tbut variation which wo find in his own 
account of tliis work, in ditt’erent parts of bis writings: 
and why Farm i us, who in some places is declared to be a 
speaker in it, ^Ad Att. iv. I(>; Ad Quint, iii. 5,] is denied 
to bo so in others ; being dropped when the number of books 
was <*<»ntracted. 

« Cum sox libris, tanquam prapdibus me ipsum 
obstrinxerim, quos tibi tam valde probari gaudeo. — Ad 
Att. vi. I. 

^ An censes, cum in illis do ropublica libris persuader© 
videiitur Afrieanus, omnium reruinpublicanim nostram 
voterom illam fuisso optimam. — Do Leg. ii. Ih; Ibid, 
i. 6. P. 

y l>o Pompeio assentior tibi, vol tu potiiis mihi, nam, iit 
Bcis, jampridem istum canto Ca»sarem. — Ad Quint, ii. 13. 

* Hie scripsit ad Halbum, fasciculum ilium opistolarum, 
in quo fuerat et mea et Halbi, totum sibi aqua madidiini 
esse ; ut ne illud quidem sciat, meain fuisso aliquam epis* 
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But Cicero sent another copy of the same letter, 
which came safe to his hands, written, as he says, 
in the familiar style, yet without departing from 
his dignity. Ciesar answered him with all imagin- 
able kindness, and the offer of everything in 
which his power could serve him, telling him how 
agreeable his brother's company was to him by 
the revival of their old affection; and since he 
was now removed to such a distance from him, he 
would take care that in their mutual want of each 
other, he should have cause, irt least to rejoice that 
his brother was with him, rather than any one 
else. He thanks him also for sending the lawyer 
Trebatius to him, and says upon it jocosely, that 
there was not a man before in his army who knew 
how to draw a recognizance. Cicero, in his ac- 
count of this letter to his brother, says — “ It is 
kind in you, and like a brother, to press me to 
this friendship, though I am running that way 
apace myself, and shall do, what often happens to 
travellers, who, rising later than they intended, 
yet by quickening their speed come sooner to their 
journey's end than if they had set out earlier ; so 
1, who have overslept myself in my observance of 
this man, though you were frequently rousing me, 
will correct my past laziness by mending my pace 
for the future." But as to his seliking any advan- 
tage or personal benefit from this alliance, ** believe 
me," says he, “you who know me, 1 have from him 
already what I most value, the assurance of his 
affection, which I prefer to all the great things that 
he offers me In another letter he says,-*—** I lay 
no great stress on his promises, want no further 
honours, nor desire any new glory, and wish nothing 
more but the continuance of his esteem — yet live 
still in such a course of ambition and fatigue as if 
I were expecting what I do not rcally^desire^*." 

But though he made no use of Ctesar’s generosity 
for himself, yet he used it freely for his friends : 
for besides his brother, who was Csesar’s lieutenant, 
and Trebatius, who was his lawyer ; he procured 
an eminent post for Orfius, and a regiment for 
Curtius ; yet Ca'sar was chiding him all the while 
for his reservedness in asking His recom- 
tolain. Bed ex Balbi epistola pauca vorlni intcllexerat, 
ad quae rescrffisit Jiis verbis : — Be Cicerone video tc quid- 
dam scripsisse, qiuul ego non intellexi ; quantum autem 
eonjectiiraeonsequebar, id erat Imjusmodi, ut mugis optaii- 
durn, qiiani hperanduiu pntarem. — Ad Quint, ii. 12. 

» Cum Caenaris literis, refertis omui oflicio, diligentia, 
nuavitutc — Qiiaium initiiini cst, quam biiuvis ei tuns 
adventus fuerit, ct reeordatio veteris ainoris ; deinde se 
effeeturum, ut ego in medio dolore ae desiderio tui, te, 
cum a me abesses, pi)ti.<jsiinimi seeuni ease betarer. — 
Ti'cbatium quod ad ho miserim, perhalsc ct liunianiter 
etiam gratias mihl agit : negot enim in tanta multituditie 
eorum, qui una cssent, qucu)]>iam fuisse, qui vadimoniiun 
coneiperc posset. — 

Qiiare faeis tu quidem fra tome, quod me hortari.s. sed 
mehcrcule currentem nunc quidem, ut oumia nieu studia 
in istum unum conferam, &e. 

Sed milii erode, quern iiostl, quod in istis rebus ego 
pliirimi lestuno, jam halH*r> : — deinde Ca-saris tan turn in 
meamorein, qiieiii omnibus bis honoribu.s, ipios me a se 
expeetiire vult, antejxmo.— Ad Quuit. ii. iH. 

b rroniissis iis, quir ustendit, non valde pendco: ncc 
honores sitio, nee desidero gloriani ; magisquo ejus volun- 
tatis perpetuitatem, quum promissorum exituni expeeto. 
Vivo tamen in ea anibitiqne ct labore, tanqiuun id, quod 
non postulo, expecteni. — ibid. iii. 5. 

«■ M. Curtio tribunutum ab eo petivi.— Ibid. ii. I."*; Ep. 
Fam. vil. 5. 

Be tribunatu — mihi ipse Caesar nomiiiatim Curtio puro- 


mendatory letter of Trebatius, will show both 
what a share he possessed at this time of Caesar’s 
confidence, and with what an affectionate zeal he 
used to recommend his friends. 

“ Cicero to Ccesar emperor, 

“ See, how I have persuaded myself to consider 
you as a second self ; not only in what affects my 
own interest, but in what concerns my friends : 
I had resolved, whithersoever I went abroad, to 
carry C. Trebatius along with ine^ that 1 might 
bring him home adorned with the fruits of my 
care and kindness : but since Pompey’s stay in 
Rome has been longer than 1 exjjected, and my 
own irresolution, to which you arc Jo stranger, 
will either wholly hinder, or at least retard, my 
going abroad at all ; sec, what 1 have taken upon 
myself : I began presently to resolve, that Trebatius 
should expect the same things from you which he 
had been ho})ing for from me : nor did I assure 
him wqth less frankness of your good will, than I 
used to do of my own : but a wonderful incident 
fell out, both as a testimony of' my opinion, and a 
pledge of your humanity ; for while 1 was talking 
of this very Trebatius at my house with our friend 
Balbus, your letter was delivered to me ; in the end 
of which you said, ‘ As to M. Orfius, whom you 
recommended to me, I will make him even king 
of Gaul, or lieutenant to Lepta ; send me another 
therefore, if you j)lcase, whom I may prefer.’ We 
lifted up our hands, both 1 and Balbu.s ; the occasion 
was so pat, that it seemed not to he accidental, 
but divine. 1 send you therefore Trebatius ; and 
send him so, as at first indeed 1 designed, of my 
own accord, but now also by your invitation : 
embrace him, my dear Caisar, with all your usual 
courtesy ; and whatever you could be induced to 
do for iny friends, out of your regard to me, confer 
it all singly upon him. I will be answerable for 
the man ; not in my former style, which you justly 
rallied, when I wrote to you about Milo, but in 
the true Roman phrase which men of sense use ; 
that there is not an honester, worthier, modester 
man living : 1 must add, what makes the principal 
part of his character, that he has a singular memory 
and perfect knowledge of the civil law. I ask for 
him, neither a regiment nor government, nor any 
certain piece of preferment ; 1 ask your bene- 
volence and generosity ; yet am not against the 
adorning him, wdieiievcr you shall think proper, 
with those trappings also of glory : in short, I 
deliver the whole man to you, from my hand, as 
we say, into yours, illustrious for victory and 
faith. But I am more importunate than I need to 
be to you ; yet 1 know you will excuse it. Take 
care of your health, and continue to love me, as 
you now do^b" 

Trebatius was of a lazy, indolent, studious 
temper ; a lover of books and good company ; 
eagerly fond of the pleasures of Rome ; and wholly 
out of his element in a camp : and because Ciesar, 
through the infinite hurry of his affairs, could not 
presently admit him to his familiarity, and prefer 
him so soon as he expected, he was tired of the 
drudgery of attending him, and Impatient to be at 
home again. Under these circumstances, there is a 
series of letters to him from Cicero, written not only 

tiiia eHHC reseripHlt, niuunqiie in rogando vorocundiam 
olijurgavit. — Ad Quint, iii. 1. 

^ Rp. Fam. vii. 5. 
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with the disinterested affection of a friend, but the 
solicitude even of a parent, employing all the arts 
of insinuation, as well of the grave as of the 
facetious kind, to hinder him from ruining his 
hopes and fortunes by his own imprudence. He 
j “ laughs at his childish hankering after the city; 

i bids him reflect on the end for which he went 

j abroad, and pursue it with constancy ; observes, 
from the Medea of Kuripides, that many had 
served themselves and the jmblic well at a distance 
I from their country ; whilst others, by spending their 
[ lives at home, had lived and died ingloriously ; of 
! which number,'^ says he, ** you would have been 
I one, if we Imd not thrust you out; and since I am 
• now acting Medea, take this other lesson from me, 

, that he who is not wise for himself, is wise to no 
i purpose lie rallies his impatience, or rather 
“ imprudence ; as if he had carried a bond, not a 
I letter to Ca'sar, and thought that he had nothing 
! to do but to take his money and return home ; 

I not recollecting, that even those who followed 
king Ptolemy with bonds to Alexandria, had not 
yet brought back a pimny of money*. You write me 
word,*' says he, ** that Caesar now consults you; 

I 1 had rather hear that he. consults your interest 
I Let me die, if I do not believe, such is your vanity, 

' that you had rather be consulted than enriched by 
him'*.’* Uy these railleries and perpetual admo- 
' nil ions he made Trebatius a-nhamed of his softness, 

I and content to stay with Ctesar, by v/hose fViv«>ur 
I and generosity he was cured at last of all his 
' uneasiness ; and having here laid tlic foundation of 
I his fortunes, flourished afterwards in the court of 
I Augustus, with the character of the most learned 
! lawyer of that age*. 

j Cfcsar was now upon his second expedition into 
I Britain ; which raised much talk and expectation 
I at Rome, and gave Cicero no small concern for 
the safety of his brotlior, who, as one of Cjesar's 
lieutenants, was to bciir a considerable jmrt in it**. 

I But the accounts which he n^ceived from the place 
soon eased him of his apprehensions, by informing 
him, that there was nothing either to fear or to 
hope from the attempt ; no danger from the 
people, no spoils from the country*. In a letter 

*’ 'I'll niodu iiieptiUH istue* ot dosideria urlii.s et ui baiiitatis 
d<‘{>oiic : et <1110 euiisilio jirol'ectus es, id ussiduitate ut 
virtute consequere. — 

Nam nmlti suain rein bene gessero et poplicam, patria 
prucMil. 

Multi, qiifi donii cetatoiii agorent, proptcrea sunt im- 
probati. 

Quo in iiumero tii eortc fuisses, iji.si te cxtriisiHscmiis — 
et qiiaiido id(>deaiii ugcre ea-pi, ilhid semper iiuMueiito, 
qiii ipse sibi sapiens prodesse non quit, nequiequam sapit. 
— lip. Fain. vii. 

f Subiniprudoris vidobarc ; tanquum onim syiigrapham 
ad iiiifHjratorcrn, non epistolam attulisses, sie, pecunia 
alilatti, domiini redire prttporabas. Nee tibi in mentem 
veuiobat, cos ipsos, qiii cuiii syngraphis venissent Alex- 
andriam, nummuni udhue nullum auferre potuisse.- — Ibid. 

17. 

ft Consiili quideiu to a Ca'saro scribis ; sed ego tibi ab 
illo <.‘oiisuli vellem. — Ibid, 11. 

** Mjuiar, ni, qua? tua gloria ust, puto te inalle a Ciesare 
coiisuli, qiuim inaiirari. — .ibid. Kt. 

i „igi q„i,j docte Trcbati, 

Dissentis. — Hoit. Wat. n. i. 7{K 

k Fx Quinti fratris literis siispicor jam eum esse in 
Britannia : suspense aniino cxiieeto quid agat. — Ad Att. 
iv. 16. 

# * O jucutidas mihi tuas do Britannia litcros ! Tiniobam 


to Atticus, ** we are in suspense,*’ says he, about 
the British war : it is certain, that the access of the 
island is strongly fortified ; and it is known also 
already that there is not a grain of silver in it, nor 
anything else but slaves ; of whom you will scarce 
expect any, I dare say, skilled in music or letters”*.” 

In another to Trebatius ; 1 hear that there is not 

either any gold or silver in the island : if so, you 
have nothing to do but to take one of their chariots, 
and fly back to U8”.'L 

From their raillcriShof this kind on the barbarity 
and misery of our island, one cannot help reflecting | 
on the surprising fate and revolutions of kingdoms ; 
how Rome, once the mistress of the world, the | 
seat of arts, empire and glory, now lies sunk in 
sloth, ignorance and poverty ; enslaved to the most 
cruel as well as to the most contemptible of tyrants, 
superstition and religious imposture : while this 
remote eountry, anciently the jest and contempt of 
the polite Romans, is become the hajifiy seat of 
liberty, plenty, and letters ; flourishing in all the 
arts and refinements of civil life ; yet running 
perhaps the same course which Rome itself had 
run before it ; from virtuous industry to wealth ; 
from wealth to luxury ; from luxury to an impa> 
tience of disciplit^^ and corruption of morals ; tiU 1 
by a total degeneracy and loss of virtue, being | 
grown ripe for destruction, it falls a prey at last to 
some hardy oppressor, and, with the loss of liberty, 
losing everything else that is valuable, sinks gradu- 
ally again into its original barbarism, 

Cicero taking it for granted that Trebatius 
followed Caesar into Britain, begins to joke with 
him upon the wonderful figure that a British 
lawyer would make at Rome ; and, as it was his 
profession to^uard other people’s safety, bids him 
beware that he himself was not caught by the 
British charioteers But Trebatius, it seems, 
knew how to take care of himself without Cicero’s 
advice ; and when Csesar yiasscd over to Britain, 
chose to stay behind in Gaul : this gave a fresh 
handle for raillery ; and Cicero congratulates him 1 
** upon being arrived at last into a country where i 
he was thought to know something ; that if he j 
had gone over also to Britain, tlierc,would not 
have been a man in all that great island wiser than 
himself.” — He observes, ** tliat lie was much more 
cautious in military than in civil contests ; and I 
wonder-s, that being such a lover of swimming, he 
could not be persuaded to swim in the ocean ; and 
when he could not be kept away from every show 
of gladiators at Rome, had not the curiosity to see 
the British charioteers he ri'joices however, after 
all, that lie did not go ; “ since they should not now 

oewumm, timcbain littiis insulae. Beliqua non cquidem , 
coiitemno.*— Ad Quint, i, 10. 1 

l>c Brilannicis rebus cognovi ex tuia literis, nihil esse j 
nee quod nietuainus, noe quod gaudeamus. — Ibid. iii. 1. > 

Britannici belli cxitus exj>etitatiir. ('onstat culm 
aditiis insula' munitos esse inirifieis mol ibus. Etiani illud 
jam eognitiirn est, noque argenti scripulurn esse uUum in 
ilia insula, neque ullmn spem praeda?, nisi ex Tuancij’iis ; : 

cx quibus nullos puto te Uteris, aut niusieis crudites ex- ■ 
peotare. — Ad Att. iv. 1C. 1 

« In Britannia nihil esse audio neqiicauri neque argenti. 

Id si ita est, essedum aliquod stiadco capias, et ad nos quam , 
prhnuin reeurras. — Ep. Fam. vii. 7- 

« Mira enim persona induci potest Britannici juris con- i 
Bultl. — Ep. Fam. vll. 11. 

Til, qni cffteris caverc didieisti, in Britannia no ab esso- 1 
dariis dccixiiuris caveto. — Ibid. 0. i 
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be troubled with the impertinence of his British 
stories p.*' 

Quintus Cicero, who had a i^enius for poetry, 
was projecting tlie plan of ,a poem upon their 
British expedition, and begged his brother’s assist- 
ance in it : Cicero approved the design, and 
observed upon it, tliat the nature and situation of 
places so strange, the manners of the peoj)le, their 
battles with them, and the general himself Caesar, 
were excellent subjects for poetry ; but as to his 
assistance, it was sendiiig^lrfEvIs to Athens : that 
Quintus, who had finished four tragedies in sixteen 
days, could not want either help or fume in that 
way, after his Electra and the Troades*i. In other 
letters he answers more seriously; that it was 
impossible to conceive how much he wanted 
leisure for versifying : that to write verses required 
an ease and cheerfulness of mind which the times 
had taken from him ; and that his poetical dame 
was quite extinguished by the sad prospect of 
things before them’^. 

He bad sent Cscsar his Greek poem, in three 
books, on the history of his consulship ; and 
Ctesar's judgment upon it was, that the beginning 
of it was as good as anything which he had ever 
seen in that language, hut that the following lines, 
to a certain place, were not equal in accuracy and 
spirit. Cicero desires therefore to know of his 
brother, what Caesar really thought of the whole ; 

p Est, quod gaudeas, te in iata loca venisse, ubi uliqiiid 
saporc viclorere : <iuod si in Britiimiiam qnoque ])r()fc(;tuH 
esses, profei:t(> nemo in ilia tanta insula te jjcritior fuisscit. 
— Sed tu in re niilitari multo os caiitior quatn in advoca- 
tionibus: qui neque in oceano ttalure voluisti, homo 
atudiosigsimus natandi^ neque spoetare ossedarios, quoin 
antea ne andabatam quidem defraiidarc i^otcramus. — Ep. 
Fain. vli. 10. 

In Eritanniam te profe<?tum non csso gaudeo, quod ct 
labore caruisti, ct ego to do illis rebus non audiani. — ibid. 
17. 

The little here given of Trebatius’s hive <xf gwimmintft 
adds a new light and lieauty to that passage of Iloraei?, 
whcjre the poet introduces him, advising, to swim fhricc 
cross the J'iher^ to euro the want of sleep ; the advice, it 
seems, being pwuliarly agreeable to his own practice and 
character. ^ 

■— ■ — — ■■ ■ ter uneti 

Transnanto Tibcriin, somno quibus est opus altr>. 

Kat. II, I. 0. 

n To vero vTr6d€a'iv seribendi egregiam habere video. 
Quoh tu situs, quas natiiras reriini et loeorimi, qiios mores, 
quas gentes, quas pugnas, queiii vero ipsum iiiiiieratorem 
babes ? Ego tc libeiiter, ut rogiis, quibus rebus vis, adju- 
vubo, ct tibi versus, ijiios rogas, yKavKa els *A0Tjvas 
mittam. — Ad Cluint. ii. 10. 

Quatu(»r tragojdias, taim xvi di'ebus absolviaso scribas, 
tu quidqiiam ab alio nuituaris? et K\4oi quieris, cum 
Electram et Troadern scrii»seris? — Ibid. iii. (i. 

NJi.‘ — Thesii yifur trof/rdieSf said to bewTitten in sixteen 
dayst cannot be supposed tn liave been original produc- 
tions, but translations from Home of the Cl reck poets, of 
which Ciuintus was a great master ; finished by liini in 
haste for tlic entertainment of the camj): for the w'ord 
Troadern in the text, the name of one of tiieni, should 
most probably bo Troadcs^ the title of one of Euriiudes*s 
plays ; as the JSlcctra also was. 

r Quod me de faeiendis versihus rogas, ineredibile est, 
mi frnter, quantum egeam temport^Facerem tanien ut 
possem, sed — opus est ad pctenia quadaiu aniiiii alacritatc, 
quam plane mihi tenijiora eripiunt. — Ibid. iii. .5. 

De versibus — deest mihi opera, quse non modo tempiis, 
Bcd eiiam animuTii ab omni cura vacuum dcsidcrat : sed 
abest etiam ipBovciaa/usis Jcc. — ^Ibid. 4, 


whether the matter or the style di.spleased him ; 
and begs that he would tell him the truth freely ; 
since whether Caesar liked it or not, he should not, 
he says, be a jot the less pleased with himself**. 
He began however another poem, at his brother’s 
earnest request, to be addressed to Cmsar, but 
after some progress was so dissatisfied with it that 
he tore it‘ : yet Quintus still urging, and signi- 
that he had acquainted Ciesar with the 
design, he was obliged to resume it, and actually 
fiDisht'd ail e])ic poem in honour Caesar ; which 
he promises to send as soon as he could find 
a proper conveyance, that it might not be lost, 
as Quintus’s tragedy of Erigone wa^ in coming 
from Gaul ; the only thing, says he, which had 
not found a safe passage since Caesar governed 
that province". 

While Cicero was expressing no small dissatis- 
faction at the measures w^hich his present situation 
obliged him to pursue, Ctosar was doing everything 
in his power to make him easy : he treated his 
brother with as much kindness as if Cicero himself 
had been his general ; gave him the choice of his 
winter-quarters, and the legion which he best 
liked"* : and Clodius happening to write to him 
from Home, he showed the letter to Quintus, and 
declared that he would not answer it ; though 
Quiiitu.s civilly pres.sed him not to put such an 
affront upon Clodius for their sakes>': in the midst 
of fU his hurry in Britain, he sent frequent accounts 
to Cicero in his own hand of his progress and 
sucicess, and at the instant of quitting the island 
wrote to him from the very shore, of the embark- 
ment of the troops, and his having taken hostages 
and imposed a tribute : and lest he should be 
surprised at having no letters at the same time 
from his brother, he accjuaints him, that Quintus 
was then at a distance from him, and could not 
take the benefit of that exp/'ess : Cicero received all 
these letters at Rome in less than a month after 
date, and takes notice of one of them, that it 
arrived on the twentieth day ; a despatch equal to 
that of our present couriers by the post*. 

« Sed liens tu, celari vuleor a te, quoniudonam, mi 
frater, de nostris veir.sibii.s Ca\sar ? Nam prirmiru librum 
sc le^istsc seripsit nd ino ante : ct prima sic, ut neget se iie 
(ira'caquidoiu Tueliora legisse ; rcliqua ad quondam locum 
padv/xd^r^pa. Hoc cnim ntitur verbo. Die mihi verum, 
mini aut res eiim ant non delectat ? Nihil est 

quod vcrcare. Ego cnim nc pilo quidcin minus me amaho. 
— Ad Quint, ii. Ifi. 

t J*ocina ad Ca-sarem, quod composuerain, incidi. — ^Jbid. 
iii. 1. K. 4. 

« Quod me institutum nd ilium pooniajubc.'i perticere ; 
et.si dihtentus tuin opera, turn animo Hiim multo magis, 
quoniam ex cpistola, quam ad te mistjram, cognovit 
C;«?8«r me aliquod esse exorsum ; revertar ad institutuin. 

■ — Ibid. ii. 

Quod me horturis, ut absolvam, habeo absolutum suave, 
mihi quidem uti videtiir, tiros ad Ca’sarem. tkid quiero 
locu])letom tabellurium, ne aecidat quod Krigonir tuie; 
ciii soli, Ccesure iniperatorc, iter ex Gallia tutum non fuit, 
—Ibid. 9. 

* Qiiintum meum — ^I>ii boni ! qiiemndmodum traetat, 
lioiioro, dignitato, gratia? Non secus ac si ego essem 
iinperator. Ilibcmum legionem cligendi optio delata 
coiiimodum, ut ad me scribit. — Ad Att. iv, 18. 

y Jr. qua primum est de Clodii ad Cffisarem litcris# in 
quo Ca‘saris consilium probo, quod tibi ainantissime 
petenti veniam non dedit, ut ullum ad illam Furiam ver- 
bum roscriboret. — A I Quint, iii. 1. s. 4. 

^ Ab Quinto fratre et a Caisare accopi a. d. ix. Ka]^ 
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As to the news of the city this summer, Cicero 
tells his brother, “ that there were some hopes of 
an election of magistrates, but those uncertain; 
some suspicion of a dictator, yet that not more 
certain ; a great calm in the •forum ; but of a city, 
seemed to be quieted rather by the effects of age 
than of concord : that his own conduct, as well in 
public as in private, was just what Quintus had 
advised, softer than the tip of his ear; and his 
votes ill the senate such as pleased others rather 
than himself. ^ 

Such ills does wTotched war and discord bn^ed, 
that bribery was never carried so high as at this 
time, by the^consular candidates, Memmius, Do- 
mitiiis, Scaurus, Messala : tlmt they vrere all alike; 
no eminence in any; for money levelled the dignity 
of them all : that above eighty thousand pounds 
was promised to the first triiie ; and money grown 
so scarce by this )>rofusion of it, that interest was 
risen from four to eight per cent.'^” 

Memmius and Cn. Domitiiis, who joined their 
interests, made a strange sort of contract with the 
consuls, which was drawn up in writing, and 
attested in proper form by many of their friends 
on both sides ; by which “ the consuls obliged 
themscJ\es to serve them with all their power in 
the ensuing election ; and they on their part 
undertook, when elected, to procure for the consuls 
wdiat provinces they desired ; and gave a bond of 
above IIOOO/. to provide three augurs who should 
testify, that they were present at making a law 
for granting them those provinces, when no such 
law had ever been made ; and two consular senators, 
who should affirm, that they were present likewise 
at passing a decree of the senate, for furnishing 
the same provinces with arms and money, when 
the senate had never been consulted about it. ^ 


Nov, litcras, confocta Uritannia, obhidibus acceptis, nulla 
]»ra'(la, impia-ata tanicii peciinia, datas alittonbuH Britan- 
nia', proximo a. d. vi. Kal. Octob. cxorcitum Jiritannia 
reportabaut. — Ad Att. iv. 17. 

I^:x Jfritannia CjcHurad me Kal. Sept, dedit litcras; quas 
ego acct'jii a. d. iv. Kal. Oeteb. satis (;<imtii(idaH dc Jlri- 
tannieis rebus: (piibus, ncadiiiircr, quoda tc nullasnccep- 
crim, H<!ribit sc sine tc fuisse, cum ad marc accesscrit. — 
Ad Uuint. iii. 1. s 7- 

Cum liaiic jam cpistrdam <*i>mplifareni. tabcllariin vobis 
vftiicnmt a. d. xi. Kal. Sci)t. vicosimodic.^ — Ibid, iii. l.s. /». 

Jtes Bomamv sic sc liabebant. Erat iionnulla spes 
comitiorum, sed ineerta: crat aliqaa suspicio dii-tatura', 
ne caquidciu certa : sunimum otinm foronso ; sikI scncs- 
centis magis civitatis, quaiii adquit?sfOiitis. Scntcntia 
autem nostra in sciiatu cjjisinodi, inagis ut alii nobis assen- 
tiantur, quam nosinot ipsi, — 

TomC0* ir6\e^os i^epydi'erai. 

lOtiRir, Siippliecs. 

Ambitus redit immanis, nunquam par fiiit — Ad Quint, 
ii. 1ft. 

Sequere me nunc in Campum. Ardct ambitus: arj/na 
roi ; fernus ex triente Tdib. Quint, factum era t 

bessibus— in nallo ost, pecunia omnium dignitatem 
cxirquat.— Ad Att. iv. 1ft. 

CNmsulcs flagrant infamia, quod C. Memmius candi- 
datus pactioncm in senatu rl^citav^t, quam ipstj et suus 
competitor Doinitius cnni consul ibus feciasent. iiti ambo 
11. S. qiiadrugonaconsiilibusdarcnt, siessent ii>si consulos 
fact], nisi tres augures dedissent, qiii so ndfuisse dicerent, 
cum'*lox curiata ferretur, qua? lata non esset ; et duo con- 
sulares, qui se dicerent in ornandisprovinciisconsularibus 
seribondo affuisse, cum omnino no senatus quidem fuisset. 
II ajc pactio non verbis sed nominibus ct pcrscriptionibus ; 
luultorum tabulis cum esse facta diccrctur, prolata a 


Memmius, who was strongly supported by Caesar', 
finding some reason to dislike his bargain, resolved 
to break it, and, by Pompey's advice, gave an 
account of it to the senate. Pompey was pleased 
with the opportunity of mortifying the consul 
Domitius ; and willing likewise to take some 
revenge on Appius, who, though his near relation, 
did not enter so fully as he expected into his 
measures'* : but Caesar was much out of humour at 
this step'; as it was likely to raise great scandal 
in the city, and strengthen the interest of those 
who were cutleavouri ng to restrain that infamous 
corruption, which was the main instrument of 
advancing his power. Appius never changed 
countenance, nor lost any credit by the discovery ; 
but his colleague Domitius, who affected the cha- 
racter of a patriot, was extremely discomposed ; 
and Memmius, now grown desperate, resolved to 
promote the general disorder and the creation of a 
dictator ^ 

Quintus sent his brother word from Gaul, that 
it was reported there, that he was present at this 
contract : but Cicero assures him that it was false, 
and that the bargain was of such a nature, as 
Memmius had opened it to the senate, that no 
honest man could Jiave been present at it^f. The 
senate was highly incensed ; and to check the 
insolence of the parties concerned, passed a decree, 
that their conduct should be inquired into by what 
they called a private, or silent judgment; where 
the sentence was not to be declared till after the 
election, yet so as to make void the election of 
those who should be found guilty: this they 
resolved to execute with rigour, and made an 
allotment of judges for that purpose : but some of 
the tribunes wgre prevailed with to interpose their 
negative, on pretence of hindering all inquisitions 
not specially authorised by the people*'. 

This detestable bargain of forging laws and 
decrees at pleasure, in which so many of the first 
rank were concerned, either as principals or wit- 
nesses, is alleged by an ingenious French writer as 
a flagrant instance of libertinism which hastened 
the destruction of Rome*. So far are ** private 
vices” from being public benefits,” tha^ this great 
republic, of all others the most free and flourishing, 
owed the loss of its liberty to nothing else but a 
general defection of its citizens, from the probity 

Mcmniio cst iioininibus iiiductiH, auetoro rotiipeio. — Ad 
Att. iv. ]». 

Alciuiiiium Osarirt omnes opes confirm ant. — Ibid. 15. 
17 . 

<• l»io, xxxix. p. 11 H. 

«' Ft qui jam intidliKcbiUUusenmiciationom illam Mem- 
mii valdc (’ics:ni dis])li<'i*re. — Ad Att. iv. 10. 

f Jlic Appius crat idoin ; nihil sane jacturac. Cornicrnt 
iiltor.et plane, inquarn, jacobat. MornniiusautcTn< — piano 
refrixerat, ot eo niu^is nunc cuKitare dictatnram, turn 
favore justitio i*t omnium rc?nini licentia'. — Ibid. 10. 

V QuodscribiH to uiidisse, in candidatorum consulariiim 
coitionc ino interfuisse, id falsum cst. Ejusmodi cnim 
pactioncs in iata coitionc facta* sunt, quas postca Mcmniiufi 
patefccit, ut nemo bonus inturessc dcbucrit. — Ad Quint, 
iii. 1. a. ft. 

At senatus dccrevit ut taciturn judicium ante comitia 
lieret — Magnus timer candidatorum. Sed quidam Judices — 
tribunes plcbis appcllariint, no injussii populi judicarent. 
lies cedit, comitia dilata ex ecnatusconsulto dum lex de 
tacito judicio ferretur. Venit legi dies. Terentius inter- 
cosait.— Ad Att. iv. 16. 

t C^naid<^rationa aur lea Cauaea de la Grandeur, &c. des 
Homains, chap. x. 
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and discipline of their ancestors. Cicero often 
foretells their approaching ruin from this very 
cause ; and when he bewails the wretchedness of 
the times, usually joins the wretchedness of their 
morals as the genuine source of it*^. 

But lest these corrupt candidates should escape 
without punishment, they were all publicly im- 
peached by dirt’erent prosecutors, and the city was 
now in a great ferment about them, since, as 
Cicero says, either the men or the laws must 
necessarily perish : yet they will all, says he, be 
acquitted ; for trials are now managed so corruptly, 
that no man will ever be condemned for the future 
unless for murder^. But Q. Scsevola, one of the 
tribunes, took a more effectual way to mortify 
them, by resolving to hinder any election of 
consuls during his magistracy ; in which he per- 
severed, and by his authority dissolved all the 
asseml)lies, cotiveued for that purpose The 
trihunitian candidates however were remarkably 
modest this year : for they made an agreement 
' among themselves, which they all confirmed by an 
i oath^ “ that in prosecuting their several interests, 
they would submit their conduct to the judgment 
I of Cato, and deposit four thousand pounds apiece 
I in liis hands, to be forfeited Uy those whom he 
I should condemn of any irregular practice. If the 
election proves free,'* says Cicero, “ as it is thought 
it will, Cato alone can do more than all the laws 
and all the judges"." 

A great part of this year was taken up in public 
trials : Suffenas and C. Cato, whci had been tribunes 
two years before, were tried in the beginning of 
July for violence and breach of peace in their 
magistracy, and both acquitted : but Prociiius, 
one of their colleagues, “ was <;ondcmned for 
killing a citizen in his own house : whence we are 
to collect," says Cicero, that our Areopagites value 
neither bribery, nor elections, nor interregnums, 
nor attempts against the state, nor the whole 
republic, a rush : wc must not murder a man 
in(lee.d in his own house, though that perhaps might 
lie done moderately, since twenty-two acquitted 
Prociiius when twenty-eight condemned him®." 
Clodius the accuser in these iinjieachments : 

^ Ills xirarsortiin nioribuM atquc tornporibiis, quibiis ita 
prola]wa rospublica est, iit omnium opibus rtifi'icuatula, ae 
coorcenda Hit. — I>e Iliviii. ii. 2. 

sit rempiiblicam aillictam ct oppressam miseris 
tmnporibuH, ac* portlitiH moribii.s, in vctcrom dignitatem 
ct libertatem vinrticuturuH. — lip. I'^ani. ii. 5. 

i ])c aiiibitu postnliiti sunt oinncs, qni eoiifeulatiim 
Iietant — Maguo res in motii est. I'roptorca quod iiut 
bominum aut legum interitus ostenditur. — Ad Quint, 
iii. 2. 

Sed onines absjilventur, nec posthac qiiisquam damna- 
bitur, nisi qui hominom oividorit. — Ad Alt. iv. lf>. 

*« C’omititu'Lim qnotidie singuli dies tolluntiir obmin- 
ciationibus, mugna voluritate 1i(»norum. — Ad Quint, iii. 3. 

ObniinciationiluiH jier ISea*volam iiiterinisitis, singiilis 
dicbiis. — Ad Att. iv. UJ. 

« Tribunitii eandidati jiirariint se arbitrio Catonis peti- 
turos: apiid eum II. B. qiiingena dqjiOKiiorunt ; ut qui a 
Catone danmatus csset, id perdeiet, et eompetitoribus 
tribuerotur — Si eomitiii, ut putantiir, gratuita fucrint, 
plus unuH Cato potuerit, quain oiunes qiiideni judices.— 
Ibid. 15 ; Ad Quint, ii. Ifv 

o ni. Non. Quint. Buffenaa ct Cato absoluti : Prociiius 
oondeninatuH. Ex quo intollectiun est, rpiaap^tonaylrag^ 
ambitum, comitia, Intorrcgnuin, majestatom, totani deni- 
que rompiiblicani, flocci non facerc. PobomuH ])atrcin 
familias domi suic occidero nolle, neque tamcn id ipsum 


which made Cato, as soon as he was acquitted, seek 
a reconciliation with Cicero and Milo**, It was not 1 
Cicero's business to reject the friendship of an 
active and popular senator; and Milo had occasion 
for his service in his apjiroaching suit for the 
consulship. But though Cicero had no concern 
in these trials, he was continually employed in 
others through the rest of the summer : “ I was 
never," says he, ** more busy in trials than now ; 
in the worst season of the year, and the greatest 
heats that we have ever knowp, there scarce 
passes a day in which 1 do not defend some‘k" 
Besides his clients in the city, he had several 
towns and colonies under bis patronage, which 
sometimes wanted his help abroad, as the corpora- 
tion of Reate did now, to plead for them before 
the consul Aj)pius, and ten commissioners, in a 
controversy with their neighbours of Interanma, 
about draining the lakeVeliuus into the river Nar, 
to the damage of their grounds. He returned 
from this cause in the mid.st of the Apollinarian 
shows ; and to relieve himself from the fatigue of 
his journey went directly to the theatre, where he 
W'as received by a universal clap : in the account 
of which to Atticus he adds, “ but this you are not 
to takti noticie of, and 1 am a fool indeed myself 
for mentioning it‘'." 

He now also defended Messius, one of Caisar's 
lieutenants, who came from Gaul on purpose to 
tarfee his trial : then Drusus, ac(;used of prevari- 
cating or betraying a cause, which he had under- 
taken to defend ; of which he was acquitted by a 
majority of only four voices : after that Vatinius, 
the last year's preetor, and Tlimilius Scaurus, one 
of the consular candidates, acmised of plundering 
the province of Sardinia**; and about th^e same time 
likewise his old friend Cn, Plancius, who had en- 
tertained him so generously in his exile, and being 
now chosen mdile, was accused by a disappointed 
competitor, M . Laterensis, of bribery and corrup- 
tion. All these were acejuitted, hut the orations 
for them are lost, excei>t that for Plancius ; which 
remains a j)erpetual monument of Cicero's grati- 
tude ; for Plautdus having obtained the tribunate 
from the people, as the reward of his fidelity to 
Cicero, did not behave liimsclf in that post with 
the same affection to him as before, but seems stu- 
diously to have slighted him ; while several of his 
colleagues, and especially Racilius, were exerting 
all tJieir j)ower in the defence of his person and 
ubiindu. Nam absulveruiit xxii ; eondemnnrunt xxviii. — 

Atl Att. iv. 15. 

1’ Is tamcn et mociim et cum Milonc in gratiam rediit. — 
Ibid. Hi. 

‘i Bio enim babeto nunquani me a causis et jiidieiis dis- 
trietiorern fiiisse*, utque id aniii tempore gruvisHimo, et 
caloribuH niuximiH. — Ad Quint, ii. 10. 

Diem scito ease nullum, quo non dico pro rco.— Ibid. 

iii. 3. 

r Ecatini me ad sua Tf/uwr; diixenint, ut agerem 
causam contra Intcramnates — liedii Itoimim — Veni in 
Hpectaeuhim ; primuin niagno et soquabili pluiiHU, (Bed 
hoc no curaris ; ego ineptus qui Hcripserim.) — Ad Att. 

iv. 15. 

» defondebatur a nobis, e legatioiie revocatus — 

Deinde meexiwdio ad Drusuiii, inde ad Bcaiirum. — Ibid. 

DruKUB erat de prawaricationc — absolutuH, in Bumnia 
quaituor sententiis— Eodem die post meridiem Vatinium 
adcram dofenHurus ; ea res facilis — Bcauri judicium Htutlm 
exercebitur, cui nos non deerimus. — Ad Quint, ii. lU. 

Bcauruni beneftcio defenslonis valde obligavi. — Ibid. iii. 

1 . 8 . n. 
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I dignity^. Yet Cicero freely undertook his cause, 
and as if no coldness had intervened, di- played the 
merit of his services in the most pathetic and 
; affecting manner ; and rescued him from the hands 
I of a powerful accuser, and his own particular 
' friend. “ Druvis’s trial was held in the morning ; 
1 from which, after going home to write a few 
letters, he was obliged to return to Vatinius's in 
the afternoon which gives tis a specimen of the 
I hurry in which be generally lived, and of the little 
■ time which he •had t(» spend upon his private 
affairs, or his studies ; and though he was now 
carrying on several great works of the learned kind, 

; “ yet he hac^no other leisure (he tells us) for me- 
' ditating and composing, but when he was taking a 
i few turns in his gardens, for the exercise of his 
j body, and refreshment of his voice Vatuiius 
had been one of his fiercest emnnics ; was in a 
: perpetual opposition to him in politics ; and, like 
Bestia mentioned above, a seditious, profligate, 
abandoned libertine ; so that the defenee of him 
gave a plausible handle for some censure upon 
' Cicero : hut his engagements with Pompey, and 
especially his new friendship with Csesar, made it 
necessary to embrace all Cesar’s friends ; among 
I whom Vatinius was most warmly recommended to 
i him. 

CTabinius being recalled, as has been said, from 
his government, returned to Rome about the 
end of September : be bragged everywhere on his 
journey, that he was going to the demand of a 
triumph ; and to carry on that farce, continued 
I a while without the gates ; till perceiving how 
' odious he was to all within, he stole privately into 
; the city by night, to avoid the disgrace of being 
insulted by the populace*. There were three 
; different impeachments provided against him : the 
first, for treasonable practices against the state ; 
the second, for the plunder of his province ; the 
third for bribery and corruption ; and so many 
persons offered themselves to be prosecutors, that 
there was a contest among them before the prsetor, 
i how to adjust their several claims?'. The first 
indictment fell to L. Lentulns, who accused him 
' the day after he entered the city, “ that, in defiance 
! of religion and the decree of tlie senate, he had 
restored tlie king of Kgypt with an army, leaving 
' his ow’ii province naked, and open to the incursion 
I of enemies, who had made great devastations in 
it.*' Cicero, who had received from Cabiiiins all 
I the provocation which one man could receive from 
I another, had the pleasure to see las insolent adver- 
' sary at his feet ; and was prepared to give him 
' such a rec.eption as he deserved : hut Gabinius 
I durst not venture to show his head for the first ten 

j * Negas tribunatinn j^Iancii qukrquiini attuIisHU adjii- 
i Tnenti clignitati nieir. Atque hoc loco, quod veriKsitne 
fnecre potes. L. Hacilii divina. in me iiuirita coinnieinuras, 
&c. — Pro Plancio, 3‘i. 

^ Ita quicquid conficio nut oogito in amhulatiunis fero 
tempusconforo.— Ad Quint, iii, 3. 

* Ad urbem accesHit a. d. xn. Kill. Oct. nihil tiirpius, 
nec desiertiuH.— Ad Quint, iii. 1. see. Ti. 

Cum Gabinius, quacunqiie veniebat, triuniphiim se 
postubire dixisset, subitoquo bonus iniperator uoctu in 
urbem, hostium plane, invnsisset. — Ibid. 2. 

y Gabinium tres adhuc factioncs postulant: dre,— 'Ibid. 

1. sec. 5, 

Cum hapc scjribebam ante lucem, apiid Catoneni crat 
divinatio in (rabinium futura, inter Memmium, et Ti. 
Ncronem, et C. et L. Antonios.— Ibid. 2. 


days, till he was obliged to come to the senate, in 
order to give them an account, according to custom, 
of the state of his province and tlie troops which 
he had left in it; as soon as he had told his story 
he was going to retire, but the consuls detained 
him to answer to a complaint brought against him 
by the publicans, or fanners of the revenues, wJio 
were attending at the door to make it good. This 
drew on a debate, in which Gabinius was so urged 
and teased on all sides, but especially by Cicero, 
that trembling with passion, and unable to contain 
himself, he called Cicero a banished man : upon 
which (says Cicero, in a letter to his brother) 
“ nothing ever happened more honourable to me : 
the whole senate left their scats to a man, and with 
a general clamour ran up to his very face ; while 
the publicans also were equally fierce and clamor- 
ous against him, and the whole comjiany behaved 
just as you yourself would have done-'.’' 

Cicero bad been deliberating for some time, 
whether he should not accuse Gabinius himself; 
hut out of regard to Pompey was content to appear 
only as a witness against him“ ; and when the trial 
was over, gives the following account of it to his 
brother, 

“ Gabinius i.s acquitted : nothing was ever so 
stupid as his accuser Lentulus ; nothing so sordid 
as the bench : yet if Ponipey had not taken incre- 
dible pains, and the rumour of a dictatorship had 
not infused some apprehensions, he could not 
have held up his head even against Lentulus ; 
since with such an accuser, and such judges, of 
the seventy-two who sat upon him, thirty-two 
condemned him. The sentence is so infamous, 
that he seems likely to fall in the other trials ; 
especially thatlipf plunder : but there's no republic, 
no senate, no justice, no dignity in any of us : 
what can I say more of the judges ? There were 
but two of them of praetorian rank, Dofhitiiis Cal- 
vinus, who acquitted him so forwardly that all the 
world might see it ; and Cato, who, as soon as the 
votes were declared, ran officiously from the bench 
to carry the first news to Pompey. Some .say, and 
particularly Sallust, that I ought to have accused 
him : but should I risk my credit with sn^h judges? 
What a figure should J have made, if lie had 
escajied from me ! but there were other things 
which influenced me : Pompey would have con- 
sidered it as a struggle, not about Gabinius’s 
safety, but l»is own dignity : it must have made a 
breach between us : we should have been matched 
like a pair of gladiators ; as Pacidianus, with 
TE.serninus the Samnite ; he would probably have 
bit off one of my cars, or been reconciled at least 
with Clodius — for after all the pains which 1 had 
taken to serve him ; when I owed nothing to him, 
he every thing to me ; yet he would not bear my 
diffi;ringJ^‘rom him in public affairs, to say no worse 
* Interim ipso rtociino die, quo ipKum oportobat bostiur.i 
jiumcriiin ct iiiiUtum rcnunciaro, in re lur.sit, Buiuina in 
frequentia: cum vellot exire, n consulibuH retentiis cht ; 
introducti piiblicani. Homo nndiquc iietUB, rum u mo 
maxime vuinerarctur, non tnlit, et me troinenti voce 
exulcm appellavit. Hie, o dii, nihil nnqnani hocorificen- 
tiuH nobis aucidit. Consurroxit senatiis cum elariiore ad 
unum, sic iit ad corpus ejiis accederot. Wiri oiamoro 
atqno impetii publicr.ni. Quid qineris ? OinncH, taiiqtmm 
si tu esses, ita fuerunt. — Ad Quint, iii 2. 

® Rgo tamen me teneo abaceusando vix meheroule. Sed 
tamen tenco, vel quod nolo rum Pompeio ptigiiiU'c ; satis 
est, quod instat de Milone.— Ibid, iii, 2, i 
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of it ; and when he was less powerful than he is 
at present, showed what power he had against me 
in my flourishing condition ; why should I now, 
when I have lost even all desire of power ; when 
the republic certainly has none ; when he alone has 
all ; choose him of all men to contend with ? for 
that must have been the case : I cannot think 
that you would have advised me to it. Sallust 
says, that I ought to have done either the one or 
the other; and, in compliment to Pompey, have 
defended him ; who begged it of me indeed very 
eafnestly. — A special friend this Sallust ! to wish 
me to involve myself either in a dangerous enmity, 
or perpetual iiifamy. I am delighted with my 
middle way ; and when 1 had given my testimony 
faithfully and religiously, was pleased to hear 
Gabinius say, that if it should be permitted to 
him to continue in the city, he w’ould make it his 
business to give me satisfaction ; nor did he so 
much as interrogate me — He gives the same 
account of this trial to his other friends ; ** how 
Lentulus acted his part so ill, that pe<^ple were 
persuaded that he prevaricated — and that Gabi- 
iiius*s escape was owing to the indefatigable in- 
dustry of Pompey, and the corruption of the 
bench < 

About the time of this trial there happened a 
terrible inundation of the Tiber, which did much 
damage at Rome : many houses and shops were 
carried away by it, and the fine gardens of Cicero’s 
son-in-law, Crassipes, demolished. It was all 
charged to the absolution of Gabinius, after his 
daring violation of religion, and contempt of the 
Sibyl’s books : Cicero applies to it the following 
passage of Homer**. 

As wlien in autumn Jove liis fury pbiirs. 

And eartli is loadon with incessant sliowt'rs; 

When guilty mortals break tlio eternal laws. 

And judges bribed betray the rigliteons ciiuhc. 

From their deep beds be bids the rivers rise, 

And opens all the flood-gates of the skies. 

Fopk, 11. xvi. 4(>G. 

But Gabinius’s danger w^as not yet over : he 
was to be tried a second time, for the plunder of 
his province; where C- Meiiimius, one of the tri- 
bunes, was his accuser, and M. Cato his judge, 
with whom he was not likely to find any favour : 
Pompey pressed Cicero to defend him, and would 
not admit of any excuse ; and Gabinius^s humble 
behaviour in the late trial was intended to make 
way for Pompey’s solicitation. Cicero stood firm 
for a long time : ** Pompey (says he) labours hard 
with me, ljut has yet made no impre.ssion, nor, if 
I retain a grain of liberty, ever will**;” 

Ob ! ere that dire disgrace shall blast niy fame, 
O’erwbelm me earth II. iv. 21H, 

1* Ad Quint. Hi. 4, 

c Quomorlo ergo absolutiis ? — Aociisatonim incredibilis 
infamia. id (*Ht L. I.cntuli, (juem fremunt omiie.s prirvari- 
catiim ; dt*ii\de Pompeii mira contentio, judicum sordcs. 
—Ad Att. iv. Ifi. 

d Komnp, et maxime Appia ad Martis, mira pro! u vies. 
Crassipedis nmbulatio aidnta, liorti, tabcrn» plurima*. 
Magna vis aquee usque ad piscinuni putiliesam. Yiget llliid 

Homeri Cadit cnim in absolutionem Clabinii. — Ad 

Quint iif. % 

e Pompoius a mo valdo o*ntcndit de reditu in gratiam. 
Bed adlnic nihil profecit: ncc si ullain partem libcrtatis 
tenebo, proficiet. — ^Ad Quint, iii. 1. s. 5. 

]>e Oabinio nihil fait faciendum istorum, &c. rdre fjLOi 
xdvoi, — II. iv. 218. 


but Pompey’s incessant importunity, backed by 
Caesar’s earnest request, made it vain to struggle 
any longer ; and forced him, against his judgment, 
his resolution, and his dignity, to defend Gabinius ; 
at a time w»hen his defence at last proved of no 
service to him ; for he was founds guilty by Cato, 
and condemned of course to a perpetual banishment. 
It is probable that Cicero’s oration was never 
published, but as it w^as his custom to keep the 
minutes or rough draught of all his pleadings in 
what he called his Commentaries, w’hich were 
extant many ages after his death* ; so St. Jerome 
has preserved from them a small fragment of this 
speech : which seems to he a j)art the apology 
that he found himself obliged to make for it ; 
wherein he observes, “ that when Pompey ’s au- 
thority had once reconciled him to Gabinius, it 
was no longer in his power to avoid defending him ; 
for it was ever my persuasion (says he) that all 
friendships should he maintained with a religious 
exactness : but especially those which happen to 
be renewed ■ from a quarrel : for in friendships 
that have suffered no interruption, a failure of duty 
is easily excused by a plea of inadvertency, or at 
the worst of negligence ; whereas, if after a recon- 
ciliation any new offence be given, it never passes 
for negligent, but wilful ; and is not imputed to 
imprudence, but to perfidy if.” 

The proconsul Lentulus, who resided still in 
Cilicia, having had an account from Rome, of 
Cicero’s c:hange of conduct, and his defence of 
Vatiivius, wrote a sort of expostulatory letter to 
him to know the reasons of it ; telling him, that 
he had heard of his reconciliation with Csesar and 
Appius, for which he did not blame him ; but was 
at a lo.ss how to account for his new friendship 
with Crassus ; and above all what it was, that in- 
duced him to defend Vutiuius. This gave occasion 
to that long and elaborate answer from Cicero, 
already referred to, written before Gahinius’s trial ; 
which would otherwise have made his apology 
more dilfieult, in winch he lays open the motives 
and progress of his wliole behaviour from the time 
of his exile. — ” As to the ease of Vatinius (he 
says), as soon ns he w^as chosen praitor, where I 
warmly opposed him in favour of Cato, Pompey 
prevailed with me to he reconciled to him ; and 
Caesar afterwards took surprising pains with me to 
defend him ; to whh;h 1 consented, for the sake of 
doing what, as I told the court at the trial, the 
Parasite, in the Eunuch, advised his Patron to do : 
— * WJienever she talks of Phtedria, do you pre- 
sently praise Painphila,’ &c., so I begged of the 
judges, that since certain persons of distinguished 
rank, to whom 1 was much obliged, were so fond 
of my enemy, and affected to caress him in the 
senate before my face with all the marks of fa- 
miliarity ; and since they had their Publius to give 
me jealousy, I might he allowed to have my Pub- 
lius also to tease them^ith in my turn — .” Then 
as to his general conduct, he makes this general 
defence : ” that the union and firmness of the 
honest, which subsisted when Lentulus left Rome, 
confirmed (says he) by my consulship, and revived 
by yours, is now quite broken and deserted by 
those who ought to have supported it, and were 
looked upon as patriots ; for which reason the 

f Quod fecisso M. Tullium commentariis ipBius apparet. 

— Quint. X. 7. j 

« Vide Fragment Orationum. I 
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maxims and measures of all wise citizens, in which 
class I always wish to be ranked, ought to be 
changed too : for it is a precept of Plato, whose 
authority has the greatest weight with me, to con- 
tend in public affairs, as far as we can persuade 
our citizens, but not to otFer violence, either to 
our parent or our country, — If I was quite free 
from all engagements, 1 should act therefore as I 
now do : should not think it prudent to contend 
with so great a power ; nor, if it could be effected, 
to extinguish it; in our present circumstances; nor 
c<jntinue always in one mind, when the things 
themselves and the sentiments of the honest are 
altered ; sin^e a perpetual adherence to the same 
measures has never been a]»proved by those who 
know best how to govern stales : but as in sailing, 
it is the business of art to be directed by the 
weather, and foolish to persevere with danger in 
the course in which we set out, rather than, by 
changing it, to arrive with safety, though later, 
where we intended ; so to us who manage public 
affairs, tlu^ chief end proposed being digiuty with 
public quiet, our busiiuiss is not to be always 
aiming at the same thing. Wherefore if all things, 
as 1 said, were wholly free to me, I should be the 
same man tliat I now am : but when I am invited 
to this conduct on the one side by kindnesses, and 
driven to it on the other by injuries, I easily suffer 
myself to vote and act what 1 take to be useful 
both to myself and the republic ; aud 1 do it tfie 
more freely, as well on the account of my brother’s 
being Csesar’s lieutenant, as that there is not the 
least thing which I have ever said or done for 
Caesar, but what he has repaid with such eminent 
gratitude, as persuades me that he takes himself to 
be obliged to me ; so that I have as much use of 
all his power and interest, which you know to be 
the greatest, ns if they were my own : nor could I 
otherwise have defeated the designs of my des- 
perate enemies, if to those forces which I have 
always been master of, 1 had not joined the favour 
of the men of power. Had you been here to advise 
me, I am persuaded that I should have followed 
the same measures : for 1 know your good-nature 
and moderation ; 1 know your heart, not only the 
most friendly to me, but void of all malevolence to 
others ; great and noble, open and sincere, ^ 

He often defends himself on other occasions by the 
same allusion to the art of sailing : “I cannot 
reckon it inconstancy (says he) to change and 
moderate our opinion, like tlie course of a ship, 
by the weather of the republic ; this is what 1 
have learned, have observed, have read ; what the 
records of former ages have delivered, of the wisest 
and most eminent citizens, both in this and all 
other cities ; that the same maxims are not always 
to be pursued by the same men ; but such, what- 
ever they be, which the state of the republic, the 
inclination of the times, the occasions of public 
peace, require : this is what 1 am now doing and 
shall always do — 

The trial of C. Rabirius Postumus, a person of 
Ep. Fam. 1. !). 

1 Neque enim intirmstantis puto, sonttaitiain, tanquam 
aliquod navigium atquo cursimi cx reipublica* tciiipcsfcite 
moderari. Ego vero ba*c didici , liapc vidi, lia'c scripta legi : 
ha*c; de ftapientisBimiB et clariBsimis viris, et in hoc repub- 
lioa et in aliis civitatibus monunionta nobis ct literac pro- 
diderunt : non semper easdem sententias ab iisdein. sed 
quascunque reipublico; status, inelinatio temporum, ratio 


equestrian rank, was an appendix to that of Gabi- 
nius. It was one of the articles against Gabinius, 
that he had received about two millions for restoring 
king Ptolemy ; yet all his estate which was to be 
found was not sufficient to answer the damages 
in which he was condemned ; nor could he give 
any security for the rest : in this case, the me- 
thod was, to demand the deficiency from those 
through whose hands the management of his 
money affairs had passed, and who were supposed 
to have been sharers in the spoil : this was charged 
upon Rabirius ; and that be had advised Gabinius 
to undertake tlie restoration of the king, and ac- 
companied him in it, and was employed to solicit 
the payment of the money, and lived at Alex- 
andria for that purpose, in the king's service, as 
the public rc(;eiver of his taxes, and wearing the 
pallium or habit of the country. 

Cicero urged in defence of Rabirius, ** that he 
had borne no part in that transac^tion ; but that 
his whole crime, or rather folly, was, that he had 
lent the king great sums of money for his support 
at Rome ; and ventured to trust a prince who, as 
all the world then thought, was going to be restored 
by the authority of the Roman people : that the 
necessity of going^o Egypt for the recovery of that 
debt was the source of ail his misery, where he was 
forced to take whatever the king would give or 
impose : that it was his misfortune to be obliged 
to commit himself to the jiower of an arbitrary 
monarch : that nothing could be more mad than 
for a Roman knight, aud citizen of a republic of 
all others the most free, to go to any place where 
he must needs be a slave to the will of another ; 
that all who ever did so, as Plato and the wisest 
had sometime^done too hastily, always suffered for 
it. This w'as the case of Rabirius ; nec<‘ssity car- 
ried him to Alexandria ; his whole fortunes were 
at staked ; which he was so far from improving by 
his traffic with that king, that he was ill treated by 
him, imprisoned, threatened with death, and glad 
to run away at last witli the loss of all : and at 
that very time, it was wholly owing# to Ctesar's 
generosity and regard to the merit and misfortunes 
of ail old friend, that he was enabled support 
liis former rank and equestrian dignity.* Gabi- 
iiius’s trial had so near a relation to this, and was 
so often referred to in it, that the prosecutors could 
not omit so lair an oj)i)ortunity of rallying ('icero 
for the part which he had acted in it. Memmius 
observed, that the deputies of Alexandria had the 
same reason for ajipearing for Gabinius wliitdi 
Ciciiro had for defending him — the command of a 
ma.ster. No, Memmius,^' replied Cicero, “ my 
reason for defending him was a reconciliation with 
him ; for I am not ashamed to own that my quar- 
rels are mortal, uiy friendships immortal. And if 
you imagine that 1 undertook that cause for fear of 
Pompey, you neither know Pompey nor me ; for 
Pompey would neither desire it of me against my 
will, nor would I, after I had preserved the liberty 
of my citizens, ever give up my own“*.'^ 

conccmliK* postularet. esse defendcntlaH. Uuod ego ot facio, 
et semper faciani. — Pro Plancio, 

^ Pro Rabir. H, !K 1 Ibid. 15. 

Ait etiam meus familiaris, eaiidom causam AJexan- 
drinis fuisse, cur laudarent Gabiiiium. qua* iiiihi fiiit, c ur 
eundeiii defendorem. Mihi, C. Memmi, causa dct'endendl 
Gabinii fuit recouciliato gratia;. Nequo vero me picnitct, 
mortales inimicitias sempiternas amicitias hahere. Nam 
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Valerius Maximus reckons Cicero^s defence of 
Gabinius and Vatinius amonj:r the f;reat and laudable 
examples of humanity which the Homan history fur- 
nished ; as it is nobler, he says, to conquer inju- 
ries with benefits, than to repay them in kind with 
an obstinacy of hatred”. This turn is agreeable to 
the design of that writer, whose view it seems to 
be, in the collection of his stories, to give us rather 
what is strange than true ; and to dress up facts as 
it were into fables, for the sake of drawing a moral 
from them : for whatever Cicero himself might say 
for it in the flourishing style of an oration, it is 
certain that he knew and felt it to be what it really 
was, an indignity and dishonour to him, which he 
was forced to submit to by the iniquity of the times 
and his engagements with Pompey and Cmsar ; as 
he often laments to his friends, in a very passionate 
strain: “ I am afflicted," says he, “ my dearest bro- 
ther ; I am afflicted, that there is no republic, no 
justice in trials ; that this season of my life, which 
ought to flourish in the authority of the senatorial! 
character, is either wasted in the drudgery of the 
bar, or relieved only by domestic studies ; that 
what 1 have ever been fond of from a boy, 

In every virtuous act and glorious strife 
To shine the first and best-^ — 

is wholly lost and gone ; that rny enemies are partly 
not opposed, partly even defended by me ; and 
neither what 1 love nor what I hate left free to 
me®." 

While Caesar was engaged in the British expedi- 
tion, his daughter Julia, Pompey’s wife, died in 
child- bed at Horae, after she was delivered of a 
son, which died also soon after her. Her loss was 
not more lamented by the husband and father, who 
both of them tenderly loved her, tl an by all their 
commofi friends and well-wishers to the public 
peace ; who considered it as a source of fresh dis- 
turbance to the state, from the atiibitious views and 
clashing interests of the two chiefs, whom the life 
of one so dear, and the relation of son and father, 
seemed hitherto to have united by the ties both of 
duty and afifection^’. Caesar is said to have borne 
the news of her death with an uncommon firm- 
ness*! : ittis certain that she had lived long enough 

fli mc'i invitiim piitas, ne (^n. Pompeii uniniumolTundcreni, 
dcfcndisHc ciitiHa.ni, et illmii ot inc vclieiiieiitcr ignoras. 
Ni*que cnim I’oinpcius me sua ciuiHa qiiid<{iisim facero 
voluisset iiivitum ; neque ego, ciii oriminm civium libcrtjiH 
carlHsima fuisset, mcain projetiissciii.— Pro C, Uabir, Post. 
12. 

« Sed hiijiisce gencrtH hiimanitas otiain in M. Cicerone 
pr8E*cipLia apparuit, Ate. — Val, Max. iv. 2. 

o Anger, mi MuiviHsirne frator, angor, niillnm esse retn- 
ptiblicnm, nulla judicia, nostnnnqiie hoc tempiis entatis, 
quod in ilia senatoria auctoritatc florere debebat, mit 
forensi luboro jactari, aut domestieiM litcris siistentari. 
Illud vero quod a piujro udumarani, 

Aiet' apiartveit/f Kal tnrelpoxov ^fjLfXfPai 

11. f . 20B. 

totum oc'oidiese ; ininiicofi a me partim non oppiignatos; 
partim etiain esse dcfciiHos ; incutri non modo aniniiini, .sed 
lie odium quideni esse liberuin,-— Ad Quint, iii. 5. 

p Cum medium jam, ex invidia potenticc malocohwren- 
tis inter Cn. Poinpeiiim ct C'. CwHunan, coneordiie pignim, 
Julia uxol^agni docessit— p-PiliuH quoque ]nirvuM, .Julia 
nattis, intra breve spatium obiit. — Veil. Pat. ii. 47 ; Val. 
Max. iv. 6. 

q Cs^sar — cum audivit dooessiase flliam — inter tertium 
diem imperatoria obiit munera.— Senoe. Consol, ad Ilclv. 
p. 11«. 


to serve all the ends which he proposed from that 
alliance, and -to procure for him everything that 
Pompey^s power could give : for while Pompey, 
forgetful of his honour and interest, was spending 
bis time ingJoriously at home, in the care.sses of a 
young wife and the delights of Italy, and, as if he 
bad been only Caesar's agent, was continually de- 
creeing fresh honours, troops, and money to him, 
Caesar was pursuing the direct road to empire ; 
training his legions in all the toils and discipline of 
a bloody war ; himself always at their head, ani- 
mating them by his courage, and rewarding them 
by his bounty ; till, from a great and wealthy 
province, having raised money enouch to corrupt 
and an army able to conquer all who could oppose 
him, he seemed to want nothing for the execution 
of his vast designs but a pretext to break with 
Pompey ; wdiich, as all wise men foresaw, could 
not long be wwited, when Julia, the cement of 
their union, was removed. For though the power 
of the triumvirate had given a dangerous blow to 
the liberty of Rome, yet the jealousies and sejmrate 
interests of the chiefs obliged them to manage it 
with some decency, and to extend it but rarely 
beyond the forms of the constitution : hut when- 
ever that league should happen to be dissolved 
which had made them already too great for private 
subjects, the next contest of course must be for 
dominion, and the single mastery of the empire. 

..On the second of November, C. Poiitinius tri- 
umphed over the Allobroges : he had been pnetor 
when Cicero was consul ; and at the end of his 
magistracy obtained the government of that jwrt 
of Gaul which, having been tampering with Cati- 
line in his conspiracy, broke out soon afterw^ards 
into open rebellion, but 'was reduced by the vigour 
of this general. For this service he demanded a 
triumph, but met with great oj>pOHition, wliich he 
surmounted with incredible patience ; for he per- 
severed in his suit for five years successively, 
residing all that while, a(H!Ording to custom, in the 
suburbs of the city, till he gained his jaunt at la.st 
by a kind of violence. (Ucero was Ins friend, and 
continued in Koine on purpose to assist him ; and 
the consul Aj)])ius served him with all his power ; 
but Cato jirotested that Pontinius sliould never tri- 
umph while he lived : Though this, (says Cicero,) 
like many of his other threats, will end at last in 
nothing." But the jirietor Galha, who had been his 
lieutenant, having procured by stratagem an act of 
the people in his favour, he entered the city in his 
triumphal chariot, where he w'as so rudely received 
and opposed in his jiassage through the streets, that 
he was forced to make his way with his sword and 
the slaughter of many of his adversaries^. 

In the end of the year, Cicero consented to he 
one of Pompey's lieutenants in Spain, which he 
began to think convenient to the present state of 
his affairs, and resolved to set forward for that 
province about the middle of January": but this 

r Eli re non longlus, qun.ni vellcm, qu(»d Pontinio ad 
triumph um volebiim adeasc : etcnini crit nescio quid 
negotioli, &c.— Ad Quint, iii. n. 

I'ontiniuH vult a. d. iv. Non, Novomb. triumphare. 
Tliiic obvhim Cato ct Scrvilius jirectorcH aperte. ct Q. 
MuciuH tribunus— Sed erit cum Pontinio Appius consul. 
Cato tamcn aflirmat, Be vivo ilium non triumphare: id ego 
puto. ut inulta cjusdoin, ad nihil recasurum. — Ad Att. iv. 
16; Dio, xxxix. p. 120. 

» Sed heus tu, scripseramne tibi me ess© legatuni Pom- 
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seemed to give some umbrage to Caisar, who, by 
the help of Quintus, hoped to disengage him gra- 
dually from Pompey, and to attach him to himself ; 
and with that view had begged of him in his letters 
to continue at Rome S for the sake of serving himself 
wuth his authority in all affairs which he had oc!ca- 
fiion to transact there ; so that, out of regard pro- 
bably to Caesar's uneasiness, Cicero soon changed 
his mind, and resigned his lieutenancy : to which 
he seems to allude in a letter to his brother, where 
he says, that he had no second thoughts in what- 
ever concerned Ca;sar ; that he would make good 
his engagements to him ; and being entered into his 
friimdship with judgment, was now attached to him 
by afle(!tio#\’' 

He w’as employed, at Cmsar's desire, along with 
Op}>ius, in settling the plan of a most expensive 
and magnificent w’ork which Ciesar was going to 
execute at Rome out of the spoils of Gaul ; a new 
forum, with many grand buildings annexed to it ; 
j for the area of whicdi alone they had contractt‘d to 
pay to tilt; several owners about fivc^ luindred thou- 
; sand pounds ; or,' as Siu'tonius computes, near 
! double that sum*. Cicero (iulls it a glorious piece 
I of work ; and says, that the jiartitions, or inclo- 
1 sures of the Cam]ms Martins, in which the tribes 
I used to vote, were all to be made new of marble, 
witli a roof likewise of the same, and a stately por- 
tico carried round the whole, of a mile in circuit ; 
^ to which a public hall or town-house was to be 
joined While this building w^as giving forw'ard, 
L. ALmilius Paullus was employed in raising an- 
other, not much inferior to it, at his own expense : 
for he repairtal and beautified an ancient basili(*a 
in the old forum, and built at ilu', same time a new 
one wdth Phrygian columns, wbicli was calletl after 
his own name ; and is frc(piently mentioned by the 
later wa iters as a fabric of w'onderful magnificence, 
computed to have cjost him three hundred thousand 
]Knnids^. 

The new tribunes pursued the measures of their 
predccessors,and would not sutler an election of coii- 
A. cjiri 7(m when the new year came 

nc. ;i4. the republic w'anted its ])roj)er 

bead. In this case, the administra- 
lion fell into the hands of an interrex, a provisional 
magistrate, who must necessarily be a patrician, 
and chosen by the body of patricians, called toge- 

l»eio; ('t extra urbem quirlom fore, cx Td. Jun. visum cst 
hoc milii iid nniltu qinnlrarc. — Ad Att. iv. Id. 

^ Quod inihi tunipiiK, Itonifr pnesertim, ut istomerogat, 
innnouti, vacuum ostcnditiir? — A<t Quitit. ii. 15, 

'• Itlgo vero niilluH (ppovri^a^ habere possum 

in Cjcsaris rebus -Vidoor id jndi<!io faccre. Jam enini 
deberj : Bed tanien aniore sum iiicciisus.^ — Ad Quint, iii. 1. 
s. A 

* V'orum de mamibiis inchoavit ; cujus area super II. S. 
milliefi constitit. — Suet. J. Caes. 2f>. 

J Itaque Ca*saris amiei (me dico ct Oppium, dirnmpnris 
licet) fn inonumentum ilhid, quod tu tollero laudibus sole- 
bas, ut fcniin InxurcmiiH, <‘t usque ad Idbcrtatis atrium 
cxpliearemuB, consumsimus If, S, sexcentics : cum priva- 
tis non poternt iratisigi miiiore pecunia. Kflicicnius rcni 
gloriosissimam. Nam in Canipo ]\Tartio septa tribiitiH 
j eomi t i is manuorea Kiimus. ct tecta faeturi , on quo cingcnius 
I execdsa portion, ut mille passnum conficiatiir. Siniul ad- 
J jiingetiir huic <>p(!ri, villa ctiam publiea— Ad Att. iv. IfJ. 

* Paullus in medio foro basilicnin jam panus texuit, 
iisdem untiquis oolumniB: illam antem, qnam loeavit, 
facit mngnificentissimam. Nihil gratiiiu illo Tnoiiuniento, 
niliil gloriosiiis. — Ibid. 


ther for that purpose by the senate \ His power, I 
however, was but short-lived, being transferred I 
every five days from one interrex to another, till an ' 
election of consuls could be obtained ; but the tri- I 
bunes, whose authority was absolute while there 
were no consuls to control them, continued fierce ' 
against any election at all : some were for reviving 1 
the ancient dignity of military tribunes ; but that 1 
being iinjiopular, a more plausible scheme was } 
taken up and openly avowed, of declaring Pomjjcy ! 
dictator. This gave great apprehensions to the 
city, for the memory of Sylla's dictatorship ; and ! 
was vigorously opposed by all the chiefs of the , 
senate, and especially by Cato. Pompey chose fo | 
keep himself out of sight, and retired into the : 
<rounfry to avoid the suspi<uon of affecting it. — i 
** The rumour of a dictatorship/' says Cicero, “ is 
disagreeable to the honest ; but tlie other things 
which they talk of are more so to me : the whole* 
affair is dreaded, but Hags. Pompey flatly dis- 
claims it, though he never denied it to me before : 
tlie tribune liirrus will probably be the proiriotor. 
Good gods ! how silly and fond of liimself without 
a rival 1 At Poinpcy's request, I have deterred 
Crassus JuTiianus, wlio pays great regard to me, 
from meddling with it. It is hard to know whether 
Pompey really dfsires it or not ; but if liirrus stir 
in it, he will not conviric.e us that he is averse to 
it*^." In another letter: ** Nothing is yet done 
as to the dictatorship : Pompey is still absent ; 
Appius in a great hustle ; Hirrus preparing to 
propose it ; but several are named as ready to inter- 
pose their nt^gative. The f)eople do not trouble 
their heads about it ; tlie chiefs are against it ; I 
keej) myself (pnet*’." Cicero’s friend, Milo, was 
irresolute how to act on this occasion ; he was 
forming an iflterest for the consulship ; and if he 
declared against a dictatorshi)), was afraid of mak- 
ing Pomj)ey his enemy ; or if he should not help 
the opponents, that it would be carried by force : 
in both which cases, his own pretensions were sure j 
j to be disapjmintcd : he was inclined therefore to 
! join in the r)])position, but so far only as to repel 
any violence'*. 

The tribunes in the mean time were growing 
every day more and more insolent, amt taigrossing 
all jiower to themselves ; till Q. Pompeius Rufus, 
the grand.son of .Sylla, and the most factious 
espouser of a dictator w’as, by a resolute decree 
of the senate, committed to ]>rison : and Pompey 
himself, uj)()n his return to the eity, finding the 
greater and h{*tter part utterly averse to his dicta- j 
torship, yielded at last, after an interregnum of six j 
months, that Cn. Domitius Calvinus, and M. Mes- i 

» Vide Abcoii. arRiimont. in Milon. 1 

•' Humor dietatoris injueundus bonis* nvilii etiam magis 'i 
qua' loquiintiir. Sed tota. res ct timetur ct refrigcscit. 
PouipoiiiH plane se negnt vcllc: antra ipse niibi non iiego- 
l)at. liirrus auctor fore vidc'tur. () dii, qiiani inoptiis, ct 
quam bo amaiiB Bine rivali ! Oasaum .Tuniaiium, lionn'potu 
mill! dcdituni, p<ir me deterruit. Velit, nolit, scire dilli- 
cilc cst. Hirro tamcn ngente, nolle sc non probubit. — Ad 
Quint, iii. It. 

Dc dictatorc tanum actum nihil est. roinpeius abcat: , 
Appius mi scot : liirrus parat ; multi in tcrcessoros iiimic- j 
rnntur : iK)puluH non curat : priiicipcs uolunt : ego qulcsco. 
--Ibid. 9. 

Hoc horret Milo — ct si illc dictator fnctiis sit, pa?no 
diffidit. Intcrccssorcm dictatura' si juverit iFiauu et jira*- 
sidio suo Pompeium metuit {nirnicinti ; si non juverit, 
timet, nc per vim perferatur — Ibid. H. 

L 
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8ala, should be declared consuls*^. These were 
agreeable likewise to Caesar : Cicero had particu- 
larly recommended Messala to him ; of whom he 
says, in a letter to his brother, As to your 
reckoning Messala and Calvinus sure consuls, you 
agree with wdiat W9 think here ; for I will be 
answerable to Cwsar for Messala^’' 

But after all this bustle about a dictator, there 
seems to have; lu;en no great reason for being much 

A. uRii. 700. 5 ***** 

*cic. r»4. repiibru* was in so great a disorder 
roKS. that nothing less than tlie dictatorial 
CK. noMiTiiTs power could redu('e it to a tolerable 
CALVINUS, state : some good of that kind might 
M. vALKitiws reasonably be cxjiected from Pompey, 
MESSALA. without the fear of any great harm, 
while there was so sure a check u}>on him as 
Cmsar ; who, upon any exorbitant use of that 
power, would have had the senate and all the 
better sort on his side, by the specious pretence of 
asserting the public liberty. Cicero, therefore, 
judged rightly in thinking that there were other 
things which might be apprehended, and seemed 
likely to happen, that, in their present situation, 
were of more dangerous eonsctpieuee than a dicta- 
torship. 

There had scarce, been so lonf!^ an interregnum 
in Rome since the expulsion of their kings ; during 
which all public business, and especially all judi<*ial 
proceedings, were wholly interru])te(l ; which ex- 
plains a jocose passage in one of (vieoro’s letters to 
IVebatius : “If you had not already,” says he, 
“ been absent from Rome, you would certainly 
have run away now ; for what business is there for 
a law'yer in so many interregnums ? 1 advise all 

my clients, if sued in any action, to move every 
interrex twice for more time : do nAt you think 
that I have learned the law of you to good pur- 
pose**^ ^ ” 

He now began a correspondence of letters with 
Curio, a young senator of distinguished birth and 
parts ;‘wlio, upon his first entrance into the forum, 
j had been committed to his care, and was at this 
j time quaestor in Asia. He was possessed of a large 
and splendid fortune by the late death of his father ; 
so that Cicoi’o, who knew his high spirit and ambi- 
tion, and that he was formed to do much good or 
hurt to his country, was desirous to engage him 
early in the interests of the republic, and, by instil- 
ling great and generous sentiments, to inflame him 
with a love of true glory. Curio had sent orders 
to his agents at Rome to proclaim a show of gladi- 
ators in honour of his deceased father ; but Cicero 
stopped the declaration of it for a while, in hopes 
to dissuade him from so great and fruitless an ex- 
pense**. He foresaw that nothing was more likely 
to corrupt his virtue than the ruin of his fortunes ; 

« Vide xl. j), 141. 

^ McHsalani quod ccrtiim consiilcm cum Domitio niimc- 
ratis, nihil a nostra o])inioiic diK.sentitiH. Kgu Mcssalam 
Ca^ttari pra'stabo. — Ad Uiiint. iii, 8. 

fS Nisi anUt Uoina jirofectus esses, nunc cam certo rclin- 
queres. Ctuis enini tot iuterregnis jiirisennsultiim dcsi- 
derat ? Ego omnibus, unde petitur, hoc consilii dedcrim, 
ut a singulis InteiTegibus binas advocatioiies postulent. 
Batisne tibi videor abs to jus civile didicissc? — Ep. Pam. 
vii. 11. * 

b Bupae studium non defuit declarandonim munerum 
tuo nomine: sed nee mihi plucuit, nee cuiqiiam tuoruiii, 
quidquam te abseute fieri, quod tibi, cum vcnisscs, non 
esset integrum, dec. — Ep. Fam. it 3. 


or to make him a dangerous citizen, than prodi- 
gality, to which he was naturally inclined, and 
which Cicero for that reason was the more de- j 
sirous to check at his first .setting out : but all his 1 
endeavours were to no purjiose : Curio resolved to 1 
give the show of gladiators ; and by a continual 
profusion of his money, answerable to this begin- 
ning, after he had acted the patriot for some time 
with credit and a))plause, was reduced at last to 
the nece.ssity of selling himself to Csesar. ' 

'riiere is but little of yjolitics in these letters 1 
besides some general eoiii})lairits of the lost and j 
desperate state of the republic : in one of them, ! 
after reckoning up the various subjects of epistolary j 
writing, Shall 1 joke with you then,"’ Uiys he, “in j 
my letters ? On iny conscience, there is not a 
citizen, I believe, who can laugh in these times : or ! 
shall I write something serious? But wdiat can 
Cicero write seriously to Curio, unless it be on the 
rcjiubiie ? where iiiy case at present is such, tlnit I 
have no in<dination to write what J do not think 
Jii another, after putting him in mind of the incre- 
dible expectation which was entertained of him at 
Rome, “ Not that J am afraid (says he) that y<»ur ^ 
virtue should not come up to the opinion of the 
public, but rather that you find nothing worth 
earing for at your return, all things are so ruined | 
and oppressed : fnit I question whether it be pru- 
dent to say so inueli. — It is your part, however, j 
whether you retain any hopes, or quite despair, to * 
adbtu yourself with all those aeeomplisbments 
which call (jualify a eitizmi, in wretched times and 
profligate morals, to restore the republic to it.s 
aneieut digniJy 

The first news from abroad after the inauguration 
of the eoiiHuis, was of the miserable death of Cras- | 
.sus and his son Publius, wuth the total defeat of 
his army by the Parthians. This was one of the 
greatest blows that Rome had ever received from a i 
foreign enemy, and for whicli it was ever after 
meditating revenge : the Roman writers generally 
imputed it to (h’assus’s contempt of the auspices; j 
as some Cliristians have since charged it to his 
sacrilegious violation of the tem])le of Jerusalem, '| 
which he is said to have plundered of two millions ; 
both of them with equal superstition pretending to | 
unfold the counsels of heaven, and to fathom those I 
dejiths which arc dt;clared to be unsearchable*. , 
The chief and immediate concern whi(!h the city 
felt on this occasion, was for the detriment tliat 
the republic had suffered, and the danger to which 
it was exposed, by the loss of so great an army ; | 

yet the principal mischief lay in what they did not 1 
at lirsi regard, and seemed rather to rejoice at, the ' 
loss of Crassus himself. For afler the death of | 

^ «loe(*rn<* tcL'um per litcraH y eivem nicOiereiilo non puto 
esse, qui ten»poribu.s his riclere possit. An gruvius illiquid 
scribam ? (iiiid est qiuwl jiossit graviter a t'icerom^ seribi 
ad (lurionem, nisi de republicii ? Atqiie in hoc gi^iiore lure 
mea causa est, ut ncque ea, qua? nun sentio, vcliin scri- 
bere. — Ibid. 4. 

^ Non quo vercar ne tua virtiis opinioni hoininum non 
roHpondcat ; sed mohercule, 11 c cum veneris, non habeas 
jam quod cures: itii sunt omnia debilitata jam pnipc et j 
exHtincta, Arc.— Ibid. 5. ] 

* M. CVuHso quid acciderit, vidomus dirarum obnuncia- i 
tione ncglecta.< — Do liio, i. Id. | 

*» Being for his iinjiious sacrilege at Jerusalem justly j 
destined to destnurtion, God did cast infatuations into all | 
his councils, for the leading him thereto.” — Prideaux’s 
Connect, part ii. p. 302. j 
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Julia, Crassus's authority was the only means left and Pompey's favour, had the vanity to pretend to 
of curbing the power of Pompey and the ambition it; but a competition so unequal furnished matter 
of Cajsar ; being ready always to support the of raillery only to Cicero, who w'as chosen without 
weaker against the encroachments of the stronger, any difficulty or struggle with the unanimous appro- 
and keep them both within the bounds of a decent bation of the whole body". This college, from the 
respect to the laws ; but this check being now taken last regulation of it by Sylla, consisted of fifteen, 
away, and the power of the empire thrown, as a wlio were all persons of the first distinction in 
kind of prize, between two, it gave a new turn to Rome. It was a priesthood for life, of a character 
their several pretensions, and created a fresh com- indelible, which no t;rinie or forfeiture could efface, 
petition for the larger share, which, as the event The priests of all kinds were originally ehosen hy 
! afterwards showed, must necessarily end in the their colleges, till Domitius, a tribune, about lifty 
I subversion of the whole. years before, transferred the choice of them to the 

Publius Crassus, who perished with his father in people, whose authority was held lo be supreme in 
I this fatal expedition, was a youth of an amiable sacred as well as civil affairs This act was reversed 
character; educated with the strictest care, and by Sylla, and the ‘ancient right restored to the 
' perfectly instructed in all the liberal studies, he (colleges ; but Labienug, w'hen tribune in Cicero’s 
had a ready w'it and easy language ; was grave consulship, recalled the law of Domitius, to facili- 
j without arrogance, modest without negligence, tate Ciesar’s advancement to the high-priesthood, 
j adorned with all the accomplishments proper to It was necessary, however, that every candidate 
' form a principal citizen and leader of the republic : should be nominated to the ])eople by two augurs, 

! by the force of bis own judgment he bad devoted who gave a solemn testimony, upon oath, of his 
: himself very early to the observance and imitation dignity and fitness for the office : this was done in 
I of Cicero, whom he perpetually attended and Cicero’s case by Pompey and Mortensius, the two • 
I revert need v/itli a kind of filial |)i(tty. C.’iccro con- most eminent members of the ctdlegc ; and after 
ccivt'd a mutual affection for him, and observing the election, he was installed with all the usual 
I his eager thirst of glory, was constantly instilling formalities by i:y)rtensiusi’. 

into him the true notion of it, and exhorting him As in the last year, so in this ; the factions of 
; to pursue that sure path to it which his ancestors the city prevented the (dioice of consuls : the can- 

' had left beaten and traced out to him, through the didates, T. Annins Milo, Q. Metcllus Scipio, and 

gradual as(^ent of civil honours. But hy sciving P. Plaiitius Uy})S}£us, pushed on their several in - 
under C'a^sar in the Gallit; wars, he had learnt, as terests with such open violent^e and bribery, as if 
j ho fancied, a shorter way to fame and ])(»wer than the consulship was to be carried only by money or 
I what (’icon) had been ininilcating ; and having armsu. Clodius was putting in at the same time 

I signalised himself in a cainpaig!i or two as a for the prtetorship, and employing all his credit 

soldier, was in too much haste to be a general, and intenjst to disajipoint Milo, by whose obtain- 

i when (’a;sar sent him at the head of a thousand ing the con^iilshi]) he was sure to be eclipsed and 

I horse to the assistance of his father in the Partliian controlled in the exercise of his subordinate magis- 

! war. Here the vigour of his youth niid courage tracy*. Pompey was wht)lly aver.^jc to Milo, who j 

I carried him on so far in the pursuit of an enemy did not pay him that court w’hich he expected, but } 

whose chief art of conq\u*st consisttid in flying, that seemed to affect an indepeiideney, and to trust to 
he had no way left to es(;ape but wlmt liis high his own strength ; while the other two com})etitors 
spirit dis{lained, by the desertion of his troojis and were wholly at his devotion, llypsaius had been 
a precipitate flight ; so that finding himself his cjiiaxstor, and always his creature ; and he de- j 

pressed with numbers, {!ruelly wounded, and in signed to make Seipio his father-in-law, by marry- j 

I danger of falling alive into the hands of the Par- ing his daughter Cornelia, a lady qf celebrated | 

thians, he (diose to die by the swoid of his armour- accomplish nients, the widow of young Crassus. j 

‘ bearer. “ Thus, while he aspired,” as Cicero says, Cicero, on the other hand, served Milo to the 
: “ to the fame of another Cyrus or Alexander, he utmost of his power, and ardently wished his sac- 

i ftdl short of that glory which many of his predc- c(^ss : this he owed to Milo’s constant attachment j 

I cessors had rea)>ed from a succession of honours to him, wliitfli, at all hazards, he now resolved to j 

; conferred hy their country as the reward of their ! repay. I’he affair, however, was likely to give him l 

services*".” ^ j much trouble, as well from tlic difficulty of the j 

By the death of young Crassus, a place became opposition as from Milo’s own conduct and un- j 

vacant in the (college of augurs, for which Cicero bounded prodigality, which threatened the ruin of j 

declared himself a candidate; nor was any one so all his fortunes. In a letter to bis brother, who 
hardy as to appear against him, except Hirrus, the I was still with Csesar, he says, Nothing can be 
tribune, who, trusting to the jiopularity of bis office j more wretched than these men and these times ; 

Hoc niagis sum Publio deditiis, quod me qiiuuquum a " Qiiotnod«» Hirrum putas auguratus tui compotitorem ’ 
putM-itia ficmpor, tamcn Iioc tempore maxime, went altcrum • — ^Hp. I'ain. viii. 3. 

parentein et observut ot diligit,— Kp, Pam. v. H. " Atque hoc idem do ccctcris saeerdotiis Cn. Homitius ; 

P. Orassum cx <imni nobilitute adolescentem dllexi tribuims plebis tulit, &c. — Do Leg. Ag. ii. 7* 
pliirimum, dte. — ^Ibid. xiii. l(i, ^ Uuo cniin tempore me augurem a toto collegio expeti- I 

Cum P. Crnsso, cum Initio o^tatis ad amicitiam sc meam tum,Cn. IVmipeius et Q. Jlortcnsius nominaveruut ; ncquo 
contiilisset, soppe cgisso mo arbitror, cum t*um vehementis- enim licebat a pluribus nominari. — Phil. ii. 2. ! 

simohortarer, uteamlaudisviamrectissimameseeduceret, Cooptatum mo ab eo in collegium recordabar, in quo 
quam majores cjus ei tritam rcliquissont. Erat culm cum juratus judicium dignitatis meap fcccrat : et inauguratum 
instltutus optimo, tum^ plane perfecteque eruditus. In- ab eodem, ex quo, augurum institutis in parentis cum loc<» 
eratque et ingenium satis acre, et orationis non inclegans colere debebam. — Brut i7iit. 
copia : prsBtereaque sine arrogantia gravis esse videbatur, ** Plutarch, in Caton. 

et sine segnitie vereoundus, <ko, — Vide Brut. p. 407 ; it. ' Occurrebat ei, rnaniiam ac debilem pra;turam suam 

I Plutarch, in Crass. futuram consule Miloue*— Pro Milouc, 9. 
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wherefore, since no pleasure can now be had from 
the republic, I know not why 1 should make my- 
self uneasy. Books, study, quiet, my country- 
houses, and, above all, my children, are my sole 
delight. Milo is my only trouble : I wish his con- 
sulship may put an end to it ; in which I will not 
take less pains than 1 did in my own, and you will 
assist us there also as you now do, All things 
stand well wdth him, unless some violence defeat 
us : I am afraid only how his money will hold out ; 
for he is mad beyond all bounds in the magnificence 
of his shows, which he is now preparing at the ex- 
pense of two hundred and fifty thousand pounds ; 
but it shall be my care to cheek his iiiconsiderate- 
ness in this one article as far as I am able*," ^c. 

In the heat of this competition, Curio was coming 
home from Asia, and expected shortly at Rome ; 
whence Cicero sent an repress to meet him on the 
road, or at his landing in Italy, with a most earnest 
and pressing letter to engage him to Milo's in- 
terest. 

M. T, Cicero to C. Curio. 

** Before we had yet heard of your coming to- 
wards Italy, I sent away S. Villius, Milovs friend, 
with this letter to you ; but when your 
^ a ^55 arrival was supposed be near, and 
it was known ior certain that you had 
left Asia and were upon the road to Rome, the im- 
portance of the subject left no room to fear that we 
should be thought to send too hastily, when wc w^ere 
desirous to have it delivered to you as soon as 
possible. If my services to yon, C'urio, were really 
so great as they are proclaimed to be by you, ratlu^r 
than considered by me, I should be more reserved 
in asking, if I had any great favour to beg of you ; 
for it goes hard with a modest man to visk anything 
considerable of one whom he takes to be obliged to 
him, lest he be thought to demand rather than to 
ask, and to look upon it as a debt, not as a kind- 
ness. But since your scrvi(!es to me, so eminently 
displayed in my late troubles, are known to all to 
be the greatest, — and it is the part of an ingenuous 
mind to wish to be more obliged to those to whom 
we are already much obliged,—! made no scruple 
to beg of ycu, by letter, what, of all things, is the 
most important and necessary to me. Fur 1 am 
not afraid Jest I should not be able to sustain the 
weight of all your favours, though ever so numer- 
ous, being confident tiiat there is none so great 
which my mind is not able both fully to contain 
and amply to reejuite and illustrate. I have plac^ed 
all my studies, pains, care, industry, thoughts, and 
in short my very soul, on Milo’s consulship ; and 
have resolved with myself to expect from it not 

» Itaque ex ropublica quoninm nihil jam voluptatis 
capi potest ; our stomacher, iiescio. Litcra* me et siudia 
nostra, et otium ; villa>que delectant, inaxfnteque pueri 
iiostri. Angit imus Milo. Red velim fincni iilferat eoiisii- 
latus; in quo enitarnon minus qnnui sum eniHiis in nostro; 
tuque ifltinc, quod facis, adjiivabis. De quo ca'tcra (nisi 
plane vis eripiierit) rtmte sunt : de re familiari tinieo. 

*0 5^ /jLaiverat ovk %r 6 ,v€Kr 6 l> 5 — 
qui ItidoB II. S. ccc. coinparet. Cujus in hoc iino inconsi- 
derantiam et ego sustinebo, ut potcro. — Ad Uuint. Hi. ». 

Cicero had great reasons f()|* the apprehensions which he 
expresses on account of Milo’s extravagance: for Milo had 
already wasted thrw estates in giving plays and shows to 
the people; and when he went soon after into exile, was 
found to owe still above half a million of our money. — 
I'lin. xxxvi. 15; Ascon. Argiim. ii. Milon. 


only the common fruit of duty, but the praise even 
of piety : nor was any man, 1 believe, ever so soli- 
citous for his own safety and fortunes, as I am for 
his honour, on which 1 have fixed all my views and 
hopes. You, I perceive, can be of such service to 
him, if you please, that, vre shall have no oct^asion 
for anything farther. We have already with us the 
good wishes of all the honest, engaged to him by bis 
tribunate ; and, as you will imagine also, I hope, 
by bis attachment to me : of the populace and the 
multitude, by the magnificence of his shows and the 
generosity of his nature : of the youth and men of 
interest, by bis own peculiar credit or diligence 
among that sort : lu* bus all my assistance likewise, 
which, though of lillle weight, yet heing^allowed by 
all to be just and due to him, may perhaps be of 
some influence. What we want, is a captjiin and 
leader, or a pilot, as it were, of all those winds ; 
and were we to choose one out of the whole city, 
we could not find a man so fit for the puri)os(! as 
you. Wherefore, if from all tlie pains which T am 
now taking for Milo, you can believe me to be 
mindful of benefits ; if grateful, if a good man, if 
worthy, in short, of your kindness, I beg of you to 
relieve my present solicitiub*, and lend your help- 
ing hand to my praise ; or, to sjieak more truly, 
to my safety. As to T. Annins himself, I promise 
you, if you embrace him, that you will not find a 
man of a greater mind, gravity, eonstaiu*v, or of 
greater atfection to you ; and as for myself, you 
will add such a lustre ami fresh dignity to me, that 
1 shall readily own you to have shown tin* same 
zeal for my honour which you exerted liefore for 
my preservation. If 1 was not sure, from what I 
have already said, that you would s(u^ bow much 1 
take my duty to be interested in tliis aflair, and 
how much it concerns me not only to struggle, but 
even to fight for Milo’s success, 1 should ]>rcss you 
still farther ; but j now recomtnentl and tlirow the 
whole cause, and myself also with it, into your 
hands ; and beg of you to assure yourself of tliis 
one thing, that if 1 olitain this favour from you, 1 
shall be more indebted almost to you than even to 
Milo himself; since my safety, in which 1 was 
principally assisted by him, was not so dear as the 
piety of showing my gratitude will be agreeabh^ to 
me ; which, I am persuaded, 1 shall be able to effect 
by your assistance. Adieu*." 

The .senate and the better sort were generally in 
Milo’s interest ; but three of the tribunes were vio- 
lent against him, — Q. Pompeius Rufus, Munntius 
Plancus Bursa, and Sallust the historian ; the otlier 
seven were his fast friends ; but above all, M. Cse- 
lius, who, out of regard to Cicero, served him with 
a particular zeal. But while all things were pro- 
ceeding very prosperously in bis favour, and notliing 
seemed wanting to crown bis success but to bring 
on the election, which his adversaries for that rea- 
son were labouring to keep back, all his hopes and 
fortunes were blasted at once by an unhappy ren- 
contre with his old enemy Clodius, in which Clodius 
was killed by his servants, and by bis command. 

Their meeting was wholly accidental, on the 
Appian road, not far from the city : Clodius coming 
home from the country towards Rome ; Milo going 
out about three in the afternoon : the first on horse- 
back with three companions, and thirty servants 
well armed ; the latter in a chariot, with his wife 

* Ep. Fam. ii. 0. 
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and one friend, but with a much greater retinue, 
and among them some gladiators. The servants 
oil both sides began presently to insult each other, 
when Clodius, turning briskly to some of Milo's 
men who were nearest to him, and tlireatening them 
with his usual fierceness, received a wound in the 
shoulder from one of the glndiators ; and after re- 
ceiving several more in the generril fray, which 
instantly ensued, finding his life in danger, was 
fonied to fly for sliclter into a neiglibouring tavern. 
Milo, heated by this success, and the thoughts of 
revenge, and reflecting that lie had already done 
enough to give his enemy a great advantage against 
him, if lie#A^as left alive to pursue it, resolved, what- 
ever was the conserpience, to have the jdeasure of 
destroying hi in ; and so ordered the house to he 
stormed, and Clodius to he dragged out and mur- 
<lered. The master of the tavern was likewise killed, 
with eleven of Clodius' scrvjints, w^hile the rest 
saved themselves by flight : so that Clodius's body 
was l(;ft in the road where it fell, till S. Tedius. a 
senator, happening to eoine by, took it up into his 
eliaise, .‘ind brought it witli him to Rome; where it 
was exposeil in that (ionditiori, all covered w ith blood 
anti wounds, to the view of the ]io))ulace, wdio fl(»ek- 
c<! ai)out it in crowds to laint iit the miserable fate 
' of their leader. The next day, the mob, Jieaded by 
S. (dodius. a kinsman of the deceased, and one of 
his chief incendiaries, carried the body naked, so as 
all the woninls iniglit be seen, into the fonmt, and 
placed it in the rostra; wlicre the three tribunes, 
INlilo’s enemies, were prepared to harangue upon it 
in a style suited to the lamentable occasion, by which 
they iiillametl their menienaries to such a height of 
! fury, that, snattdiing up the body, they ran away 
with it into the senate-lious(‘, and tearing iij) the 
benches, fables, ami everything condiustiblc, dressed 
up a funeral-pil(^ upon tli<; spot; and, together wdtli 
, the body, burnt the. house itself, with a basilica also, 
i or public hall adjoining, called the Porciau ; and in 
the same fit of madness procciuled to storm the 
I house of Milo, and of M. Lepidus, the interrex, 
but were repulsed in both attacks with some loss'*. 

, These extruvagancie.s raised great indignation in 
' the city, and gave a turn in favour of Milo, who, 
looking upon liimself as undonti, was meditating 
notlnng before but a voluntary exile ; hut now tak- 
, ing courage, he ventured to appear in public, and 
was introduced into the rostra by Cmlius, where he 
made his defence to tin? peo])Ie ; and, to mitigate 
I their resentment, distributed through all the tribes 
above tliree pounds a man-, to every poor citizen. 

: But all his pains and expense were to little pur- 
; pose ; for the three tribunes employed all the arts 
of party and faction to keep up the ill humour of 
I the populace ; and what was more fatal, Pompey 
would not he brought into any measures of accom- 
modating the matter ; so that the tumult still 
iijc.rcasing, the senate passed a decree, that the 

» (luanquani ro vera, fuerat pugna furtuita, — Q,uintil. 

I vi. .0. 

I 'EA.'TT^rt'ay — paov rov (f>6i^ou reA^vr^cravTos auroO, 

; Tuv 'Tpav/xaroif el vepiylypoiro, ad>eOTj(r€(T9ai , — Dio, 
xl.p. 143. 

I Milo, ut cognovit viilnoratimi Clodiuin, eimi sibi pericii- 
I losius illnd etiain, vivo eo, futnrum intelligorct^occiso 
I autem inugnurn sohitiuni esHct liabitunis, etiam si sub- 
! cunda poena essot, c^xtiirbari tabeinam jiissit. — Ita Clodius 
j latens extraetiis est, multisque vulnoribua confectus, &c. 
i — Awonii Arguni. in Milon. 
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! interrex, assisted by the tribunes and Pompey, 
should take care that the republic received no de- 
triment ; and that Pompey, in particular, should 
raise a body of troops for the common security, 
which lie presently drew together from all parts of 
Italy. In this confusion, the rumour of a dictator 
was again industriously revived, and gave a fresh 
alarm to the senate; who, to avoid the greater 
evil, resolved presently to create Pompey the single 
consul : so that the interrex, Servius Sulpicius, 
declared his election accordingly, after an inter- 
regnum of near tw^o months*. 

Pompey applied himself immediately to calm the 
public disorders, and published several new laws 
prepared by him for that purpose. 
A. HUB. ^701. Qf them was to appoint a special 

... commission to inquire into Clodius's 
nr* ^ death, the burning of the senate-house, 

nJAONUH ill. ; - ^ ^ i 

Shie Cotlcffa. attack on M. Lepidus, — and 

to appoint an extraordinary judge, of 
consular rank, to preside in it : a second was 
against bribery and corruption in elections, with 
the infliction of new and severer penalties. By 
these laws the method of trials was altered and the 
length of them limited : three days were allowed 
for the examination of witnesses, and the fourth 
for the sentence ; on which the accuser was to have 
Iwo hours only to enforce the charge, the criminal 
three for his defence ^ : which regulation Tacitus 
seems (o consider as the first step towards the ruin 
of the Roman eloquence, by imposing reins as it 
w^ere upon it» free and ancient course’’-. Cmlius 
opposed his negative to tliese laws, as being rather 
privileges than laws, and provided particularly 
against Milo ; but he was soon obliged to withdraw 
it, u)»on Poinpey's declaring that he would support 
tlicni by force of arms. Tiie three tribunes all the 
wdiile were perpetually liaraiiguing and terrifying 
the city with forged stories of magazines of arms 
prepared by Milo for massacring his enemies and 
burning the city, and produced their creatures in 
the rostra to vouch the truth of them to the people. 
'I'hey charged him particularly with a design against 
Pompey's life, and brought one Licinius, a killer 
of the victims for sacrifice, to declaim that Milo’s 
servants had confessed it to him in their cups, and 
then endeavoured to kill liim lest he should dis- 
cover it ; and to make his story the more credible, 
showed a slight wound in his side, made by himself, 
which he affirmed to have been given by the stroke 
of a gladiator. Pompey himself confirmed this 
fact, and laid an account of it before the senate ; 
and, by doubling his guard, affected to intimate a 
real apprehension of danger*. Nor were they less 
industrious to raise a clamour against Cicero ; and 
in order to deter him from pleading Milo's cause, 
threatened him also with trials and prosecutions, 
giving it out every wliere that Clodius was killed 
indeed by the hand of Milo, but by the advice and 
contrivance of a greater man^. Yet such was his 

X Vide Dio, ibid. ; et Ascon. Argiim. 

y Ibid. 

* Primus tertio consulatu Tn, Pompeiiis astrinxit, 
impOHuitquo veluti frapnos eloqiientia?, Ac. — ^Dialt^g. do 
Orator. 3H. 

» AudiendiiH Popa Licinius, nescio qui doCirco ronximo, 
HTTvoa Milonis apud so obrios factos confessos c.smc, do intor- 
iioiendo Cii. Pompeio conjurasso— do atniooniui sententia 
Torn dofort ad soiiatum.- — Pro Milone, 24. 

Bcitis, Ji’idices, fuisse, qid in liac rogatiorie Kuad<?nda 
dicerent, Milonis nianii caedom esso factani, wmsilio ven> 
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constancy to his friend, says Asconius, that neither 
the loss of popular favour, nor Pompey^s suspicions, 
nor his own danger, nor the terror of arms, could 
divert him from the resolution of undertaking 
Milo’s defence*^. 

But it was Pompey's influence and authority 
which ruined Milo**. He was the only man in 
Rome who had the power either to bring him to a 
trial or to get him condemned : not that he was 
concerned for Clodius’s death, or the manner of it, 
but pleased rather that the republic was frecid at 
any rate from so pestilent a demagogue ; yet he 
resolved to take the benefit of the occasion for 
getting rid of Milo too, from whose ambition and 
high spirit lie had cause to apprehend no less 
trouble, lie w’ould not listen therefore to any 
overtures which were made to him by Milo’s 
friends ; and when Milo offered to drop his suit for 
the consulship, if that would satisfy him, he 
answ’ered tliat he w'ould not concern himself with 
any man’s suing or desisting, nor give any obstruc- 
tion to the power and inclination of the Roman 
people. He attended the trial in jierson with a 
strong guard, to preserve jieace and jirevent any 
violence from either side. There were many clear 
and positive proofs produced against Milo, though 
some of them w’ere supposed to be forged : among 
the rest, the vestal virgins deposed that a woman 
unknown came to them in Milo’s name to discharge 
a vow said to be made by him on the account of 
Clodius’s death 

When the examination was over, IVIunatius 
Plancus called the people together and exhorted 
them to ajipear in a full body the next day, wdien 
judgment was to be given, and to declare their 
sentiments in so public a manner that t|ie criminal 
might not be suffered to escape ; w]iit!h Cicero 
reflects upon in the defence as an insult on the 
liberty of the bench ^ Early in the morning, on 
the eleventh of April, the shops w'ere all shut and 
the whole city gathered into the foiaim, where the 
avenues were possessed by Pompey’s soldiers, and 
he himself seated in a conspicuous part to overlook 
the whole proceeding, and hinder all disturbance. 
The accusers were, young Appius, the nephew of 
Clodius, M. ^Antonius, and 1*. Valerius, — who, 
according to the new law, employed two hours in 
supporting their indictment. Cicero was the only 
advocate on Milo's side ; but as soon as he rose 
up to speak he was received with so rude acWjpiour 
by the Clodians, that he was much dis<’om])osed 
and daunted at his first setting out, yet recovered 
spirit enough to go through his speech of three hours, 
which was taken down in writing and published as 
it was delivered, though the copy of it now extant is 
supposed to have been retouched and corrected by 
him afterwards, for a present to Milo in his exiled. 

majoris alien jus : videlicet me latroiicm et bicariiim abjeeti 
homines doseribebiint. — Pro Milonc. 18. 

c Tanta tamen constantia ae fidcs fait CicosoniH, ut non 
populi a se alionationc;, non Cn. Pompeii siispicionibiis, 
non pcricuU futuri metii. — non arniiH, qujn palam in MiJo- 
nem sumpta eraiit, deterreri potuerit a defensiune ejus. — 
Ascon. Ajgum. in Milon. 

d Mllonom roum non mn^is invidia facti, quam Pompeii 
damnavit voluntas. — Veil. Paiu il. 47. 

« Ascon. Argum. in Milon. 

^ Ut intelligatis contra hestornam illam concinnem liciiro 
vobis, quod sentiatis, libere jiidicare. — i*ro Milouc, 26; 
Ascion. Argum. 

g Cicero, cum inciperet dicorc, acec]ituB cst acclamationo 


In the council of Milo’s friends, several were of 
opinion that he should defend himself by avowing 
the death of Clodius to be an act of public benefit : 
but Cicero thought that defence too desperate, — as 
it would disgust the grave, by opening so great a 
door to licence, and ottend the powerful, lest the 
precedent should be extended to themselves. But 
young Brutus was not so cautious ; wlio, in an 
oration whi(!li he composed and published after- 
wards in vindication of Milo, maintained the killing 
of (Uodius to be iight and just, and of great service 
to the rei»uhlit;*‘. It was notorious, that on both 
sides they hud often threatened death to each other, 
Clodius especially had declared several tijiies, both 
to the senate and the jieople, tluit Milo ought to 
be killed ; and that, if the coiisul.ship could ii(>J be 
taken from him, his life could: and wdieii Favoiiius 
asked him onec what hopes he could have of 
playing his rnad j)ranks while Milo was living, he 
rtiplied, that in three or ft)ur days at most he should 
live no more ; which was spoken just three days 
before the fatal rencounter, and attested by Favo- 
nius*. Siiice Milo then was charged with being 
the contriver of their meeting and tlie aggressor in 
it, and several te.sti monies w(tc i)roduced to that 
purpose, Cicero chose to risk the cause on that 
issue, in hopes to ]»ersuade, what seemed to be the 
most probable, that Clodius actually lay in wait for 
Milo, and contrived the time and place ; and that 
Milo’/5 part was but a necessary act of self-defence. 
This a})j)eared ])lausible, from the nature of their 
ccjui])age and the circumstances in which they met: 
for though Milo’s company was the more numerous, 
yet it was much more encumbered and unfit for an 
engagement than his adversary's ; he himself being 
in a chariot wdtli bis wife and all her w'omeu along 
with iiim, while Clodius with his followers was on 
horseback, as if i>Meparcd and equi])pcd for fight- 
ing*". lie did not preclude himself however by this 
from the other pica, wliich he often takes occasion 
to insinuate, that if Milo had really designed and 
^•()llt^ved to kill Clodius, he would have deserved 
honours instead of punishment, for cutting oil* so 
desperate and dangerous an enemy to the peace 
and liberty of Rome*. 

Cloilianorum — itaqno non ea, Bolitus erat constantia 
dixit. Manet autem ilia, quoque exeepta ejns oratio, — 
Asc*on. Arguin. 

** <‘imi quilmHiluin placuissct, ita defendi crimen, inter- i 
fiei Uloilititn pro repiiblica fiiis&e, qiiain forinain M Jirutus 
stx'utiis fht in ea oratione, quam pro Milone composuit, ot 
edidit. quamvi.s non egisset, Ciceroni id non plucuit. — I 
Ibid. 

> ICtenim palam dictitabnt, consulntum Miloni cripi non j 
poKsi*. vitam posse, SignifiLavit lioc sjrpo in seiiatu ; dixit l 
in coiicione. Q,uinetiam I'^avonio, quainsnti ex c>o : — ilwi 
Hpe fiircrot, Mibaie vivo? Uespondit, triduo ilium, ad , 
suinniuTU quatridiio peritumni. — Pro Milone, 6. 

Post diem tertium ge&ta res cst, quam dixerut. — Ibid. 

16. 

^ lnt<?rim cum scirct Clodius — Iter solenne — necessarium 
— Miloiiiesse hanuvium — Homa ipse profeetus pridie ost, 
ut ante Hiiiim fundum, quod re intelleotum est, insidias 
Miloni collocarot — Milo autem cum in senatu fuisset eo 
die, quoad senatus diinissus est, domum venit, calceos et 
vestimenta mutavit : pauUisper, diim sc uxor, ut fit, com- 
parat, e»»mmoratuK est — obviam fit ei Clodius expeditus in 
equo. nulla rheda, nullis inipediinentis, nullis Orweis 
c;omiti||Us, sine uxoro, quod nunquam fere ; cum hie iiisi- 
diatur, — (Milo) — cum uxore in rheda vchoretur penulatus, 
magno et impodlto et muliebri ac delicato ancillarum et 
puerorum ooniitatu. — Pro Milone, 10 ; it. 21. 

1 Quamobreni si cruentum gladium tenons clamaret T. 
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In this speech for Milo, after he had shown the 
folly of paying such a regard to the idle nimours 
and forgeries of his enemies as to give them the 
credit of an examination, he touches Pompey’s 
conduct and pretended tears with a fine and 
masterly raillery ; and from a kind of prophetic 
foresiglit of what might one day happen, addresses 
himself to him in a very }»athetic manner. — 1 
could not but applaud (says he) the wonderful 
diligence of Pompey in these inquiries : but to tell 
you freely what I think, those who are charged 
with the care of the whole republic are forced to 
hear many things wbieli t}>ey would contemn if tJu-y 
were at libqi^ty to do it. He could not refuse an 
audience to that paltry fellow Kicinius, win) gave 
the information alnmt Milovs si^rvanls. 1 was sent 
for among the first of those friends by whose ad- 
vice? he laid it before the s(;nate, and was, 1 own, 
in no small consternation to see the guardian both 
I of me and my connti y under so great an appre- 
j hension ; yet 1 could not help wondering that such 
credit was given to a l>nte!ier, such regard to 
drunken slaves, and how the wound in the man’s 
side, whicdi seemed to be the prick only of a needle, 
could he taken for the stroke of a gladiator. But 
Pom})ey was sliowing his caution rather than bis 
fear ; and disposed to be sus]}ieiou.s of everything, 
that you might iiave reason to fear nothing. There 
I was a rimuMir also that Cicsar’s house was attacked 
I for several hours in the night : the neighbmirs, 
j though in so public; a ])lac;e, beard nothing at all of 
I it; yet tlie an’air was thought (it to be incpiired into. 
J can never suspect a man of Poinjiey’s eminent 
(tourage of beicig tinmrous, nor yet flunk any 
cautiem too great in one who has taken upon himself 
the defence of the whole rcquiblic. A senator 
likewise, in a full house, affirmed lately in the 
Capitol that Milo bad a dagger under his gown at 
that very time, Milo stri])ped himself presently in 
that most sac'rcd temple;, that, since his life and 
manners would not give him credit, the thing itself 
might speak for him, wdiicli was found to be false 
ami basely forged. Hut if after all Milo must still 
i be feared, it is no longer the affair of Clodius but 
your susjiieions, Pompey, which v/c dread : your, 
your suspicions, 1 say, and speak it so, that you 
may hear me. If tlujse susjucions stick so close 
that they are never to be removed, if Italy must 
i never be free from new levies nor the city from 
I arms without Milo’s destruction, he would Jiot 
I scruple, suidi is his nature and liis ]uinci))les, to 
bid adieu to bis country and submit to a voluntary 
exile ; but at taking leave he would call u})cm thcc, 
() thou great one! as lie now docs, to consider how 
' UTicuirtain and variable the condition of life is; bow 
I unsettled and inc;onstant a thing fortune ; what 
I unfaithfulnt’ss there is in friemds ; what dissimula- 
I tion suitetd to times and carcumstances ; what 
desertion, what cowardice in our dangers, even of 
those who are dearest to us. There will, there 
will I say, be a time, and the day will certainly 
come, when you, with safety still I hojie to your 
fortunes, though changed perhajis by some turn of 
the common times, wJiich, as experience shows, 

Annius, — Adestc, quo^, atque aiidite cives; I*. Olodiiim 
interfeci: rjns furoros, quo« niillis jam lo^^ibus, nullis 
jiidieiis frirnarij poteramuH, hoe fern), atque hac dextra a 
eervieibiuj veHtris lepuli, &c.— Vos tanti seeleris ultorem 
uoii mode honoribus nullis afficiotis, sed otiam ad suppli- 
1 cium rapi patiemini ?— Pro Milonc, 28, Ate. 


will often happen to us all, may want the affection | 
of the friendliest, the fidelity of the worthiest, the ! 
courage of the bravest man living,” 

Of one-and -fifty judges who sat u))on Milo, 
thirteen only acquitted and thirty-eight condemned 
him. The votes were usually given by ballot; but 
Cato, who absolved him, chose to give his vote 
openly ; and if he had done it earlier (says 
Velleius), would liave drawn others after him ; 
since all were convinced that he who w^a.s killed 
was of all who had ever lived tiie most j)ernicious I 
enemy to Ins country and to all good men".”, i 
Milo went into exile at Marseilles a few days after 
his condemnation : liis debts were so great that he 
was glad to retire the sooner from the importunity 
of his creditors, for whose satisfaction his whole 
estate was sold by public auction. Here Cicero 
still continued his care for him, and in concert 
with Milo’s friends, ordered one of his wdfe’s 
freedmen, Philotimus, to assist at the sale, and to 
purc;hase the greatest j>art of the effects, in onler to 
dispose of them afterwards to the best advantage for 
the benefit of Milo and bis wife Faiista, if anything | 
could be saved for them. But his intended service 
was not so well relished by Milo as he expected, 
for Philotimus w#s sus})ect.ed of j)laying the knave 
and secreting part of the effects t.) his own use ; 
which gave Cicero great uneasiness, so that he 
pressed Atticus and CtcHus to inquire into the 
matter very iiarrowly, and oblige Philotimus ** to 
give satisfaction to Milo’s friends, and to see 
especially that his own rejnilation did not suffer by 
the management of his servant".” Through this I 
whole struggle about Milo, Pompey treated Cicero 
w’ith great humanity: he assigned him a “guard at 
tlie trial, forgave all his labours for his friend, 
though in o]>position to himself ; and so far from 
resenting what he did, would not sufftjr other 
j>eoplc’s resentments to hurt him'’.” 

The next trial before tlie same tribunal, and for 
tlie same crime, was of M. Saufeius, one of Milo’s 
confidants, charged with being the ringleader in 
storming the house and killing tdodius. lie was I 
defended also by C’iccro, and acquitted only by one j 
vote : but being accused a second time^ii the same j 
account, though for a different fact, and again I 
defended by Chccro, he was acipiitted by a great i 
majority. But Sex. Clodius, the captain of the 

m Pro Milouf, 24, 20. 

*• JM. Pato ]>aUuii lata absolvit sontentia, quuin si mntu- ! 
rius tulissi't, non dt'fuisscut, qiii sequorontiir cxenipluni, 
probaruntqiio euni fiveiu oi'Cisiini, quo nemo porniciosior 
reipublicuinoque banks initnieior vixerat. — VcH. Pat. ii. 47 

»' tVin.siliuTii nieum boo fuerat, i>nnmm ut in i>o testate 
nostra res csset, ne ilium ixiahis eini»tor et ulicnus manci- 
j)iis, qiiie iienijulta Heoimi habet, spoliarct: deinde ut 
I’^austa*, eu) cautum ille voluisset, ratum esset. Krat 
etiam illud, ut ipsi nos, si quid scrvairi posset, quam fa- 
fillime servarenius. Nunc rem totam persi)ieiu8 volim — 

Si illc quorltur — Si idem Fuiista viilt, Pliilotimus, ut ego 
ei eoram dixerani, mibique ille reeeperat, ne sit invito 
Milone in bonis. — Ad Att. v. 8; it. vi. 4. 

Quod ad J*hilotiiiii Uberti oflicium ct bona JVIibmis at- 
tinet, dcilinius operam iitet PIi ilotimus quam houestissme 
Miloni absi'nti, ejusque necessariis satis faccret, et secun- 
dum ejuB fidem ct soilulitatem existimatio tua conser- 
varetiir. — Up. ram.viii. .3. 

P Qua huinauitate tulit contontionem meniu pro Milone, 
adversanto interdimi actionibus siiis? Quo studio pro- 
vidit, ne qiia» me illius temporis invidia attingc»ret ? Cum 
me coTiHilio, turn auctoritato, cum aniiis denique texit 
Buis. — ^Ibid. iii. 10. 
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other side, had not the luek to escai>e so well, but 
was condemned and banished with several others 
of that faction, to the great joy of the city, for 
burning the senate-house, an<l the other violences 
committed upon CJlodius's death 'i. 

Poinpcy no sooner published his new law against 
bribery, than the late consular candidates Scipio 
and 11 y psaius were severally impeached 
A. uRB. 701. upon it, and being both of them no- 

cio. .w. tf)riousIy guilty, were in great danger 
COSH. being condemned ; but Pompey, 

siAONim calling the body of the judges together, 
Q. c KciLicH begged it of them as a favour, that, 
MKTKLLos out of the grcat number of state 

scipio. criminals, they would remit Scipio to 

him ; whom, after he had rescued 
from this ])rosecution, he declared his colleague in 
the consulship for the last five months of the year, 
having first made him his father-in-law, by marry- 
ing his daughter Cornelia. The other candidate, 
Hy])sieus, was left to the mercy of the law ; and 
being likely to fare the worse for Sc.ipio’s escape, 
and to be made a sacrifice to the popular odium, 
he watched an opj)ortuTiity of access to Pompey as 
he w'as coming out of his bath, and throwmig him- 
self at his feet, implored his protc(;tion : but though 
he had been his quaestor, and ever obsequious to 
his will, yet Pompey is said to have thrust him 
away with great haughtiness and inhumanity, telling 
him coldly that he would only spoil his supper by 
detaining him^ 

Before the eiid of the year. Cicero had some 
amends for the loss of his friend Milo, by the con- 
demnation and banishment of two of the triburu's, 
the common enemies of them both, Q. Pomjjcius 
Rufus and T. Munatius Plancus Bt!*’sa, for the 
violences of their tribunate, and burning the senate- 
house. As soon as their office expired, Cadius 
accused the first, and Cicero himself the se<;orul ; 
the only cause, exce})ting that of Verres, in which 
he ever a(;ted the part of an ac<Miser. But Bursa 
had deserved it, both for his public behaviour in 
his office, and his personal injuries to Cicero, who 
had defended and preserved him in a former trial. 
He depended on Pom]>ey’s saving him, and had no 
ajq>reheusion of danger, since Pompey undertook 
to ))iead his cause before judges of his own appoint- 
ing ; yet, by Cicer.o's vigour in managing the 
prosecution, he was <!ondemne<l by a unanimous 
vote of the whole bench Cicero was highly 
pleased with this suercess, as he signifies in a letter 
to his friend Marius, which will explain the motives 
of his conduct in it. 

“ I know very well (says he) that you rejoice at 
Bursars fate, but you congratulate me too coldly. 
You imagine, you tell me, that for the sordidness 
of the man 1 take the less pleasure in it ; but be- 
lieve me I have more joy from this sentence than 
from the death of my enemy ; for in the first place 
q Ascon. Argijiij. in Milnn. 

»■ Cn. autoin Poiiipeius quam insolentcr ? (4,ui balneo 
egressuH, ante pedeH hu»)8 prostrutuni HypHteuni umlntus 
roam et nobilem virum et sibi atnicurn, jacentem rciiqtiit, 
coniurneliusa voce proculcuturn. IVihil eniin eum aliud 
agore, quatii ut convivium Htium inoj-aretiir, respondit. — 
Ulc vero P. Scfpioneiii, socc^um Huum, Icgibiis noxium, 
quos i])HC tulerat, in ina.xinm quidcni reorum et illustriiim 
ruina. munerisloco a judicibiis dopoHCcre. — Vnl. Mux. ix. 
a ; it. Plutarch, in J'oirip. 

» Plancum, qui oinnibuH Bcntcntiis maxirnu ventru jdaiiHU 
concleirinatus. — Phil. vi. 4. 


I love to pursue rather by a trial than the sword, 
rather with the glory than the ruin of a friend, and 
it pleased me extremely to see so great an incli- 
nation of all honest men on my side against the 
incredible pains of one, the most eminent and 
powerful : and lastly, what you will scarce think 
possible, I hated this fellow worse than Clodius 
himself ; for 1 had attacked the one, but defended 
the other; and Clodius, when the safety of the 
republic was risked upon my head, had something 
great in view, not indeed from his own strength, 
but the help of those who could not maintain their 
ground whilst 1 stood firm ; but this silly ape, out 
of a gaiety of heart, chose me particularly for the 
object of his invectives, and persuaded those who 
envied me, that he would be always at tbeir service 
to insult me at any warning. Wherefore I charge 
you to rejoice in good earnest ; for it is a great 
victory which we have won. No citizens were 
ever stouter than those who condemned him, 
against so great a power of one by whom themselves 
were chosen judges, — ^wdiich they would never have 
done if they had not made my cause and grief their 
own. We are so distracted here by a multitude of 
trials and new laws, that our daily prayer is against 
all intercalations, that we may see you as soon as 
possible 

Soon after the dealh of Clodius, Cicero seems to 
have written his treatise on laws“, after the example 
of Vlato, whom of all writers he most loved to 
imitate ; for as Plato, after he had written on 
government in general, drew up d body of law’s 
adapted to that particular form of it which he had 
been delineating ; so (ficero chose to deliver his 
political sentiments in the same> method* — not by 
translating Plato, but imitating bis manner in the 
explication of them. This work being designed 
then as a supplement or second volume to his other 
upon the republic, was distributed probably, as 
that other was, into six bot)ks ; for we meet with 
some quotations among the ancients from the 
fourth and fifth, though there arc but three now 
remaining, and those in some places imperfect. 
In the first of these lie lays open the origin of law 
and the source of obligation, which he derives 
from the universal nature of things, or, as he ex- 
plains it, from the consummate reason or will of 
the Supreme Gody. In the other two books he 
gives a body of laws conformable to his own plan 
and idea of a well-ordered city* : first, those which 
relate to religion and the worship of the gods ; 
secondly, those which prescribe the duties and 
jiowers of the several magistrates from which the 
peculiar form of each government is denominated. 

t Ep. Fum. vii. 2. ^ De Lcgib. ii. 17. 

* Sed ut vir doctiseimiiH fecit Plato, atqiie idem gravis- 
Biniiis philo.S4)phoriim oinnium, qui prinoeps do republica 
coiisoripsit, idcTuque Bcparatiin de Icgibus cjus, id niihi 
oredo osh© faciiindum. — Do Logib. ii, G, 

y Jluiic igitur video HapientiHsimorum fuisso scntentiani, 
logein Tioqiie hominiim ingeniis oxeogitutam, ncc Hcituni 
aliqiiod CHKO i>opuloriim, sod aeternum quiddain, quod 
iinivt?rsum munduni regoret, impenindi proliibondiqiio 
Hapientia* Itiiprinoipem legem illam et ultimatn nicntem 
esHCt dicebant, omnia ration© aut cogentis autvetantis Dei. 
— Quamobrcni lex vora atquc princeps— ratio est recta 
Hiimini Jovis. — Ibid. if. 4, 

' Nos antem qiioniam — quae clc optima republica »en- 
tiremus, in sex libris ante diximiis, aecommodabimus hoo 
tempore leges ad ilium, quern probamus, civitatis statum. 
—Ibid. iii. 2. 
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Those laws are generally taken from the old con- 
stitution or custom of Rome'S with some little 
variation and temperament, contrived to obviate 
the disorders to which that republic was liable, 
and to give it a stronger turn towards the aristo- 
cratica! side‘\ In the other books which are lost, 
he had treated, as he tells us, of the particular 
rights and privileges of the Roman people*'. 

Pom[>ey was x^reparing an inscription this sum- 
mer for the front of the new temple which he had 
lately built to Venus the Conqueress, containing, 
as usual, the recital of all his titles ; but in draw- 
ing it up, a question happened to be started about 
the manner of expressing his third consulsliix), 

I whether it should be by Consul Tertium or Tertio. 
j This was referred to the x>rincipal critics of Rome, 
who could not, it seems, agree about it ; some of 
them contending for the one, some for the other ; 
so that Pompey left it to Cicero to decide the 
matter, and to inscribe what he thought the best. 
But Cicero being unwilling to give judgment on 
eitlier side, when there w^c^re great authorities on 
I both, and Varro among them, advised Ponix^cy to 
I abbreviate the word in (|uestion and order tkrt. 

only to be inscribed, which fully declared the thing 
I without determining the disxmte. From this fact 
we may observe how nicely exact they were in this 
^ age, in preserving a xiropriety of language in their 
I public monuments and inscriptions**. 

Among the other acts of Pomptiy in this tlfird 
j consulship, there was a now law against bribery 
I contrived to strengtlien the old ones that were 
1 already subsisting against it, “by disqualifying all 
future consuls and jinvtors from holding any pro- 
vince till live years after the expiration of their 
magistracies for this was thought likely to give 
some check to the eagerness of suing and bribing 
for those great olUces, wlicn the cliief fruit and 
hene,tit of them was removed to such a distance*^. 
But before the law passed, Pornpey took care to 
})rovide an exception for himself, ** and to get the 
government of Sxmin (rontinued to him for five 
years longer, with an appointment of money for 
tile payment of his troops and lest this should 
give offence to Ca?sar, if something also of an 
extraordinary kind w'as not ]>rovided for him, he 
lirox>osed a law to dis))euse with O.esar's absence in 
suing for the consulshix), of which Cicsar at that 
time seemed very desirous. Ceelius was the pro- 
motor of this law, engaged to it by Cicero, at the 
joint request of Pompey and Cicsar*', and it w'as 
carried with the conciirreiK^e of all the tribunes, 
though not without diffitiulty and obstruction from 
the scnati^ ; hnt this unusual favour, instead of 
satisfying ('ujsar, served only, as Suetonius says, 
to raise his hoxies and demands still higher ‘f. 

i • VA si qua' forte a me hoditi rogubiintur, <|ua; lum sint 
i:> nostra, rcpublica nee fiierint, tanion c^ruiit fere in moro 
I Jiuijnniiii, qiii tiiin* ut lex, valcbat. — l>e Lepib. ii. 10. 
i ^ Nibil fi'ibiii ; sane non niultum, quod imtarcni no- 
vandtnn in lepibiis. — Ibid. iii. ii. Jbid. iii. 20. 

'J’liis story is told by Tiro, a fuvouritc slave and freed- 
inaii of Cieoro, in a letter preserved by Aul. tiell. x. 1. 

Dio, p. 142. 

t itoputiis ab ipso Ravenna' de Toilio tribniio pU bi.s ; ab 
ijjHO autem ? Etium a Fnico nostro. — Ad Alt. vil. 1. 

i K Epit cum tribiinis ])1ebiK ut absenti sibi petitio 

sooundi eonsiilatus daretur (iuod ut adeptus ewt, altiorsi 

jam inoflitans ot spoi ploniis, nullum larpitioiiis, aut ofliei- 
I orimi in qiioinqiiam genus publico privatiniquc omisit. — 

} Suet. J. C«s. 20. 


By Pompey’s law just mentioned, it was pro- 
vided that, for a supply of governors for the inter- 
val “ of five years, in which the consuls and xirtetors 
were disqualified, the senators of consular and 
praetorian rank who had never held any foreign 
command, should divide the vacant provinces 
among themselves by lot in consequence of 
which Cicero, who was obliged to take his chance 
with the rest, obtained the government of Cilicia, 
now in the hands of Appius, the late consul. This 
jiroviiice included also Pisidia, Pamphilia, and 
three dioceses, as they were called, or districts of 
Asia, together with the island of Cyprus, for the 
guard of all which “ a standing army was kept up of 
two legions, or about twelve thousand foot, with two 
thousand six hundred horse and thus one of 
those j)rovincial governments, which were withheld 
from others by law, to correct their inordinate 
)>assion for them, was, contrary to his will and 
expectation, obtruded at last upon Cicero, whose 
business it had been through life to avoid them*. 

1'he city began now to feel the unhai^py effects 
both of Julians and Crassus*s death, from the 
mutual apprehensions and jealousies which dis- 
covered themselves more and more every day be- 
tween Pomi)ey anfl Csesar. The senate was gene- 
rally in Pomj>ey^s interest, and trusting to the 
name and authority of so great a leader, were deter- 
mined to Imtnble the ]>ridc and ambition of Cicsar 
by recalling him from his government ; whilst Ceesar, 
on the other hand, trusting to the strength of his 
troox)s, re.solvcd to keej) x)ossesRion of it in defiance 
of all their votes ; and by drawing a part of his 
forces into the Italic or Cisalpine Gaul, so as to be 
ready at any warning to siq)port his p*'etensions, 
began to alarill all Italy with the melaiudioly pro- 
spect of an a})proachiug civil war ; and this was the 
situation of afiairs when Cicero set forward towards 
his government of Cilicia. 


SECTION VIT 

This year opens to us a new R(!ene in Cicero^s 
life, and presents him in a character which he had 
never before sustained, of the governor 

A.run. of a ])rovince and general of an army, 
ru:. 5(j. "f hese xireferments were, of all others, 

iH)sei. most ardently desired by the great 

.sKitv. SUM r- advantages which they afforded 

Bi. chAVDiva ^oth of acquinng power and amassing 
MARUKLi.us. wealth ; for their command, though 
accountable to the Roman people, 
was absolute and uncontrollable in the x^rovince, 
where they kexit iq) the state and pride of sovereign 
jiriiices, aud bad all the neighbouring kings paying 
a court to them, and attending their orders. If 
their genius was turned to arms, and fond of 
martial glory, they could never want a jiretext for 
war, since it was easy to drive the subjects into 
rebellion, or the adjoining nations to acts of hosti- 
lity by their oxixiressiuns and injuries, till froui the 
destruction of a number of innocent people they 
had acquired the title of emperor, and with it the 

‘‘ Ad Att. V. 15. 

» (’um ot c(mtra voluntatem lueam et prirter opinionoin 
ucoidisHct, ut inil’i cum imperio in provinciaiii x)n»fiois»ci 
iicccsHc csset. — Ep. Fam. iii. 2. 


I 
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pretension to a triumph, without which scarce any 
proconsul was ever known to return from a remote 
and frontier province Their opportunities of 
raising money were as irnmense as their power, 
and bounded only by their own appetites ; the 
appointments from the treasury for their equipage, 
plate, and necessary furniture, amounted, as it 
appears from some instances, to near a hundred 
and fifty thousand pounds’'; and besides the 
revenues of kingdoms and ])ay of armies, of which 
they had the arbitrary management, they could 
exact what contributions they pleased, not only 
from the cities of tlieir own jurisdiction, but from 
all the states and jiriuces around tliem, who were 
under the j)rotecti()n of Rome. But while their 
})riinary care was to enrich themselves, they carried 
out with tliem always a band of hungry friends and 
dependants as their lieutenants, tribunes, pradects, 
with a crew of freedmen and favourite slaves, 
who were all likewise to be enriched by the spoils 
of the province, and the sale of their master’s 
favours. Hence flowed all those ai^cusations and 
[ trials for the plunder of the subjects of whicrh we 
read so much in the Roman writers ; for as few or 
' none of the proconsuls behaved themselves with 
I that exact justice as to leave flo room for com- 
I plaint, so the factions of the city and the quarrels 
I of families subsisting from former impeachments, 
j generally excited some or other to revenge the 
; affront in kind by undertaking the cause of an in- 
I jured province, and dressing up an impeachment 
against their enemy. 

But whatever benefit or glory this government 
seemed to offer, it had no charms for Cicero : the 
thing itself was disagreeable to his temper nor 
worthy of those talents which were<ormed to sit 
at the helm and shine in the administration of the 
whole republic. ; so that he considered it only as 
an honourable exile or a burden imposed by his 
country to which his duty obliged him to submit. 
His first care, therefore, was to provide that this 
command might not be prolonged to him beyond 
j the usual term of a year, which was frequently 

! AVhflo the ancient iliKtjipliiie of the republic subsistcil, 

no general could pretend to a trjuni])]i who had not 
enlarged the bounds of tlic empire by bis conquests, and 
killed at least five thousand emniiies in battle, without 
any considerable lobs of his own soldiers. This was 
expressly enacted by an old law : in support of whicli a 
second was afterwards provided, that made it penal for 
any of their triunipliant comniandei’s to give a false 
account of the number of slain, cither on the enemy’s side 
or tludr own ; and obliged them, ujjon their entrance into 
the city, to take an oath before the qiuestors or public trea- 
surers, that the accounts which thef had sent to the 
senate, of ejich number, were true. [Val. Max. ii. 8.3 But 
these laws had long betm nc'gh'cUsl and treated as obsolete, 
and the honour of a triumph usually granted, by intrigue 
and faction, to every general of ainy credit, wliohad gained 
some little advantage agninst pirates or fugitives, or re- 
pelled the incrursioiis of the wild barbarians, who bordered 
upon the distant provinces. 

b Nonno 11.8. centies ct octagies — rinn.si vasarii nomine 
— ex a‘rarit» tibi attributum, Roma' in quoestu rcliquisti? 
— ^In IMstm. 35. 

c Totum ntuotium non cst dignum viribus nostris, qiii 
niajora oncra in repuhlica sustinerc et possim et solcsim.^ 
Ep, Fam. ii. JJ. 

O rem minimo aptam meis inoribus, dee. — Ad Att, v. 10. 
Sed est incredibilc, qufxni me nc^otii ttedeat,nozi habet 
satis magnum campum ille tibi non ignotus eursus animi 
mei. — ^Ibid. 15, 


done when the necessities of the province, the 
character of the man, the intrigues of parties, or 
the hurry of other busines.s at home, left the senate 
neither leisure nor inclination to think of changing 
the governor ; and this was the more likely to 
happen at present, through the scarcity of magis- 
trates who were now left capable by the late law 
of suck^eedhig him. Before his departure, there- 
fore, he solicited all his friends not to suffer such 
a mortification to fall upon him, and after he was 
gone, scarce wrote a single letter to Rome without 
urging the same request in the most pressing terms. 

In his first to Atticus, within three days fn»m their j 
parting — “ Do not imagine,” says he, %^that 1 have 
any other consolation in this great trouble than the 
hopes that it will not be continued beyond the ! 
year. Many who judge of me by others do not 
take me to be in earnest ; but yon, who know me, | 
will use all your diligence, especially when the j 
affair is to come 011 ^’.” 1 

He left the city about the first of May, attended 
by his brother ami their two sons, for Quintus , 
luul quitted his <u)mniihsion under Cfcsar in order 
to accompany him into (Cilicia in the same capacity i 
of hLs lieute nant. Atticus had desired him, before | 
be left Italy, to admonish his brother to show | 
more coTnj>l!nsance and afiection to his wife Pom- ; 
ponia, who had been conqilaining to him of her 
husband’s ])eevishness and churlish carriage ; and 
lesf Cicero sliould forget it, he put him in mind 
again by a letter to him on the road, that since all 
the family were to be together in the country, on 
this occ‘asion of his going abroad he would persuade ! 
Quintus to leave his wife at least in good liumour | 
at their ])arting, in relation to which Cicero sends ; 
him the following account of what jiasscd. ' 

“ When I arrived at Arpininn, and my brother 
was come to me, our first and vhir.t' discourse was ; 
on you, which gave me an opportunity of falling 
uj»on the affair of your sister, whicdi you and 1 | 

had talked over together at Tusculum. 1 never | 
saw anything so mild and moderate as my brother j 
was, without giving the least hint of his ever having j 
had any real cause of offence from her. The next j 
morning we left. Arpinum, and that day being a I 
festival, Quintus was obliged to spend it at Area- ' 
num, where 1 dined with him, but went on after- | 
wards to Aquinum. You know this villa of bis : 
as soon as we came thither, Quintus said to his 
wife, in the civilest terms, Do you, Pomponia, in- 
vite the women, and I will semi to the men 
(nothing, as far as I saw, could be said more 
obligingly, either iii his words or manner) ; to 
which she replied, so as we all might hear it, 1 am 
but a stranger here myself ; referring, I guess, to 
my brother’s having sent Statius before ns to order 
the dinner ; upon which, See, says my V)rotlier to ! 
me, what 1 am forced to bear every day. This, i 
you will say, was no great matter. Yes, truly, 
great enough to give me much concern ; to see her 
reply so absurdly and fiercely both in her words 
and looks ; but 1 dissembled my uneasiness. 
When we sat down to dinner, she would not sit 
down with us ; and when Quintus sent her several 
things from the table, she sent them nil back : in 

ri Noll putarc mihi aliain consoltji^ionem esse liujiis 
ingctitis molestiBP, nisi quod spero non longiorem anniin 
fore. Hoc mo itayelle multi non credunt ex consiiotudino 
aliorum. Tu, qui scis, omnem diligentiam adhibebis ; turn 
Bcillcet, cum id agi debebit.— £p. Fam. ii. 2. 
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short, nothing could be milder than my brother, 
or ruder than your sister ; yet I omit many par- 
ticulars which gave more trouble to me than to 
Quintus himself. I went away to Aquinum ; he 
staid at Arcanum : but when he came to me early 
the next morning he told me that she refused to 
lie with him that night, and at their parting con- 
tinued in the same humour in which I had seen her. 
In a word, you may let her know from me that, in 
my opinion, the fault was all on her side that day. 
1 have been longer, perhaps, than was necessary 
in my narrative, to let you see that there is occa- 
sion also on your part for advice and adinoni- 
tion"'.” ^ 

One (larinoT help observing from this little inci- 
dent what is confirmed by innumerable instanc!cs 
in the Roman sl.ory, that the Ireedomof a divorce, 
which was indulged without restraint at Rome, to 
the caprice of either ]iarty, gave no advantage of 
comfort to the matrimonial state, but, on the con- 
trary, seems to have encouraged rather a mutual 
]>erverseness and obstinacy ; since, upon any little 
disgust or obstruction given to their follies, the 
expedient of a change was ready always to flatter 
them with the hojies of better success in ainither 
trial ; for tiiere never w^as an age or country where 
there was so profligate a eontemjit and violation 
of the nuj)tial bond, or so much lewd ness and in- 
fidelity in the great of both sexes, as at this time in 
Rome. • 

(hcero sjient a few days as he passed forward at 
his (bmian villa, near Jiaiic, when* then; was such 
a resort of eomjiany lo him that he had, lie says, 
a kind of little K-oine about him. Hortensius 
eanie. among the rest, though niucdi out of liealth, 
to pay his eomplimeuts, and wish him a good voy- 
age, and at taking leave, when he asked what 
coinniands he had tor him in his absen<;e, ('icero 
begged of him only to use all his authority to 
hinder his gove.niinent from being prolonged to 
him^ In sixteen days from Rome he arrived at 
Tarcntuin, where he had promised to make a 
visit to Ponqiey, who was taking the benefit of 
that soft air for the recovery of liis health at one 
of his villas in tJiose parts, and had invited and 
pressed Cicero to spend some days with him upon 
his journey. They jiroposed great satisfaction on 
both sides from this interview, for the opportunity 
of conferring together with all freedom on the pre- 
sent state of the republic, wlii(?h was to be their 
suhjeirt ; . though Cicero expeeled also to get some 
lessons of the military kind from this renowned 
commander, lie promised AUicus an account of 
this conference, but the jiarticulars being too de- 
licate to be communicated by letter, he aeijuainted 
him only in general that he found Poinpey an ex- 
cellent citizen, and provided for all events which 
could possibly be apprehended 
All Att. V, 1. 

^ In ('inuani) cum essein, veiiit ml mo, quod mihi per- 
gratiim fiift, nostcr JJorlonHius; cui, dcposccnti mca 
mandata, ca'tera uiiivorsc mandavi ; illiid proprie, no 
patcrctiir, quantum eswt in ipsn, prorogjiri nobis proviu- 
ciam. — Mabiiinms in Cumano quasi imsillam llomam : 
tuntu erat in his locis multitudo — Ibid. 2. 

g Noe Tarenti, quos cum Pompcio 5 taA<i 70 i»s do ropiib- 
lica liabuorimus ad te perscribomus.— Ibid. ii. 

Tarentum veni a. d. xv. Kal. Jun. quod Pontinium 
etatuoram cxpectarc, corntnodiHsimum duxi dies cos — cum 
Pompeb* consumerc : ooquo magie, quod oi gratuni eese id 
videbum, qui ctiam a mo petierit, ut eooum ot apud se 


After three days’ stay with Pompey he proceeded 
to Brundisium, where he was detained for twelve 
days by a slight indisposition, and the expectation 
of his principal officers, particularly of his lieute- 
nant Pontinius, an experienced leader, the same 
who had triumphed over the Allobroges, and on 
whose skill he chiefly depended in his martial 
affairs. From Brundisium he sailed to Actium, 
on the fifteenth of June, whence partly by sea and 
partly by land he arrived at Athens on the twenty - 
sixth*’. Here he lodged in the house of Aristus, 
the principal professor of the Academy, and his 
brother not far from him, with Xeiio, another 
celebrated philosopher of Epiemrus’ school. Tliey 
sjienf their time Ijcre very agreeably ; at home, in 
philosophical disquisitions ; abroad in viewing the 
buildings and antiquities of the place, with which 
Cicero was much delighted. There were several 
other men of learning, both Greeks and Romans, 
of tlu; party ; especially Gallus Caninius, and 
j^tro, an eminent Epicurean, and intimate friend 
ciPAtticus'. 

There Jived at tl)is time in exile at Athens 
C. Meminiiis, banished upon a conviction of bribery 
in his suit for the consulship, who, the day before 
Cicero's arrival, happened to go away to iVlitylene. 
The figure whiidi he had borne in Rome gave him 
great authority in Athens, and the council of Areo- 
})agus butl granted him a j>iee.e of ground to build 
upon where Epicurus formerly lived, and where there 
still remained the old ruins of hi.s walls. But this 
grant had given great offence to the whole bodv of 
the Epicureans, to see the remains of their master 
in danger of being destroyed. They had written 
to Ci(!ero ut Rome, to beg him to interceile with 
Mcnimiiis to consent to a revocation of it ; and 
now at Athens, Xeno and Patro renewed their in- 
stances, and prevailed with him to write about it 
in the most effectual manner ; for though Memmius 
had laid aside his design of building, the Arco})a- 
gites would not recall their decree without his 
leave*'. Cieero’s letter is drawn with much art 
and accuracy ; he laughs at the trifling zeal of 
these, philosophers for the old rubbish and j)altry 
ruins of their founder, yet earnestly,* ))resses 
Memmius to indulge them in a prejudice eoii- 
trai^ted through weakness, not wickedness ; and 
though he professes an utter dislike of their philo- 
so])hy, yet he recommends them, as honest, agree- 
able, friendly men, for whom he entertained the 
highest esteem *. From this letter one may observe, 
o.ssom quotidic: quod t oiicCBsi liben ter mill tos, euim ejus 
pra'idarus ilc republica Borinoncs accipiam : inutruar etiam 
eoiiHiliis idoiieis ad hoe nostrum negotium. — Ad Attic, v. C. 

Kgo,ciiiu triduum cum I'ompeio ct apud Poinpeium fuis- 
Hcm, profiiriHcebar UrundisiiiTn.- — (livem ilium egregium 
relinqucbaui, et ad hacc, quaj timentur, propulsanda par- 
ntir>Kinium. — Ibid. 7* 

J* Ibid. «, 9. 

* V'alde mo A thona' dcleotarunt : iirbs dimtuxat, ot urbis 
ornanientiim, ct hominum amores in te, et in non qua'dnm 
beiievolentia ; sed multum ot pliiloKophia— si quid est, CKt 
in Ai'isto apud qiicm cram, nain Xenonem tuum — Quinto 
oontxiKseram. — Ibid. 10 ; Kp. Fam. ii. tt. xiii. 1. 

Visum ost Xenoni, ct post, ipsi Patroni, me ad Mom- 
miiim seriborc, qui pridieqiiam ego Athenas veni, Mitylo- 
nas profoctuu ora.t,—non euim dubitabat Xeno, quin ab 
Arcopagitis invito Mcrninio iinpetrari non posset. Mcm- 
mius autem aDdificandi consilium abjccissct, sed erat 
Patroni iratus, itaque scripsi ad oum accurate — ^Ibid, 
11 . 

^ Ki». Fani. xiii. 1. 
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that the greatest difference in philosophy made no 
difference of friendship among the great of these 
times. There was not a more deedared enemy to 
Epicurus’s doertrine than Cicero ; he thought it 
destructive of morality and pernicious to society, 
but he charged this consequence to the principles, 
not the professors of them, with many of whom he 
i held the strictest intimacy, and found them to be 
I worthy, virtuous, generous friends, and lovers of 
j their country. I’liere is a jocose letter to Trebatius, 

1 when he was with Coesnr in Gaul, upon his turn- 
I ing Epicun^an, which will help to confirm this re- 
flection. 

Cicero to Trebatius, 

I T was wondering why you had given over 

I writing to me, till Pansa informed me that you 
i were turned Epitmrean. O rare camp! what 
I would you have done if I had sent you to Taren- 
1 turn instead of Samerobriva ? I began to think 
, the worse of you ever since you made my friend 
I Seius your pattern. But with what face will 
1 now pretend to practise the law, wdieri you arc to 
I do everything for your own interest, and not for 
I your client’s ? and what will become of that old 
j form and test of fidelity. As iri'C men ought to a<‘t 
! truly, with another ? What law will you allege 
for the distribution of common right, when nothing 
I can be common with those who measure all things 
by their ]»leasure ? M'itli what face can you swear 
I by Jupiter, when Jupiter, you know, can never 
; be angry with any man ? And what will become of 
your people of Ulubra*. ; sinc^e you do not allow a 
' wise man to meddle with politics ? Wherefore if you 
I arc really gone off from us, I am sorry for it ; but 
I if it be convenient to pay this coiniii^ment to Pansa, 

I I forgive you ; on comlition, however, that you 
i write me word what you are doing, and what you 
I would have me do for you hen^'".” The; change 
j of principles in Trebatius, though equivalent in 
; effc(;t to a change of religion with us, made no 
I alteration in Cicero’s affection for him. This was 
i the dictate of rcas{)n to the best and wisest of the 
j heathens ; and may serve to ex])Osc the rashness of 
j those zealots who, with the light of a most divine 
' and benevolent religion, are perpetually insulting 
I and })erse(!uting their fellow Christians for dif- 
ferences of opinion, which for the most part are 
merely speculative, and without any influence on 
life, or the good and hajq)iucss of tnvil society. 

After ten days sjjent at Athens, where Poritinius 
at last joined him, Chrero set sail towards Asia. 
lTj)on leaving Italy, he had charged his friend 
(^selius with the task of sending him the news of 
Rome, which Cselius performed very punctually, 
in a series of letters, which make a valuable part 
in the collection of his familiar epistles : they are 
jiolitc and entertaining ; full of wit and spirit ; yet 
not flowing with that easy turn and elegance of 
expression which we always find in Cicero’s. The 
i first of them, with Cicero’s answer, will give us a 
specimen of the rest. 

Af. Ccelius to M, Cicero* 

** According to my jiVomisc at parting to send 
you an account of all the news of the town, I have 
j provided one to collect it for you so punctually, 
j that 1 am afraid lest you should think my dili- 

I ™ ICp. Funi. vii. 


gence at last too minute : but I know how curious 
you are, and how agreeable it is to all who are 
abroad to he informed of everything that passes 
at home, though ever so trifiing. 1 beg of you, 
however, not to condemn me of arrogance, for j 
deputing another to this task : since, as busy as I j 
now am, aiid*as lazy as you know me to be in 
writing, it would be the greatest pleasure to me to 
be employed in anything that revives the remem- 
brance of you ; but the j)acquet itself which I have | 
sent will I imagine readily excuse me : for what | 
leisure would it require, not only to transcribe, | 
but to attend even to the contents of it ? There are ' 
all the decrees of the senate, edicts, pKiys, rumours : 
if the samj)le does not please you, pray let me j 
know it, that I may not give you trouble at , 
my cost. If anything important happens in the i 
republic above the reach of these hackney writers, ! 
I will send you an accujunt of it myself ; in what ■ 
manner it was trausacited ; what s])e(;ulations are j 
raised u})on it ; what effects apprehended : at ])re- i 
sent there is no great expc{;tation of anything. As ’ 
to those rumours wOiich were so warm at C'umae, i 
of assembling the colonies beyond the Po, when T ! 
came to Rome 1 heard not a syllabic about them. 
Marcellus loo, because he has not yet made any 
motion for a successor to the two Gauls, but puts 
it off as he told me himself to the first of June, 
has revived the same talk coneeriiing him which 
v^as stirring when we wore at Rome together. If 
you saw Pomj>ey, as you designed to do, pray send 
me word in wliat temper yon found him ; what 
(Conversation he had with you ; what inclination he 
showed : for he is apt to think one thing and say 
another, yet has not wit (enough to conceal what 
he really means. As for Ctesar, there are many 
ugly reports about him, but ))ropagatod only in 
whispers ; some say, that he has lost all his horse ; 
whi(ch 1 take indetjd to be true : others, that the 
seventh legion has been beaten ; and that he him- | 
self is besieged by the Ihdlovaci, and cut off from 
the n^st of his army. There is nothing yet (certain ; j 
nor are th(^S(; uncertain stories ]mblicly talked of ; 
but among the few whom you know, t(jld openly, 
by way of secrets : Domitius never mentions them 
without clapping his hand to his mouth. On the 
twenty-first of May, the mob under the rostra sent 
about a report (may it fall on their own heads), 
which was warmly jiropagated through the forum 
and the whole (city, that you were killed upon the 
road by Q. Pompeius : but I, who knew him to be 
then at Bauli, and in such a starving condition ! 
that I (could not help ))itying him, being forced to t 
turn pilot for his bread, was not concerned about | 
it; and wished only that, if any real dangers i 
threat(cned you, we might be quit for this lie: | 
your friend Plancus Bursa is at Ravenna, where i 
he has had a large donative from Ccesar ; but is not 
yet easy, nor well jirovided. Your books on 
government are applauded by all people".” 

M. T, Cicero, proconsul, to M. Ccslius. 

“ How ! was it this, think you, that I charged 
you with ; to send me the matches of gladiators ; 
the adjournments of causes ; and Chrestus’s news- 
letter ; and what nobody dares mention to me 
when at Rome see how much I ascribe to you in 
ray judgment ; nor indeed without reason, for I 

“ Kp. Fum. viii. 1. 
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have never yet met with a better head for politicR ; 
I would not have you write what passes every <iay 
in public, though ever so important, unless it 
hap])en to aifect myself : others will write it ; many 
bring accounts of it ; and fame itself convey a great 
part to me : I expecit from you neither the j>ast 
nor the present ; but as from one who sees a great 
way before him, the future only ; that when I Imve 
before me in your letters the plan of the republic, 
1 may be able to judge what a sort of edifice it 
will be. Nor have 1 hitherto indeed any cause to 
complain of you : for nothing has yet hajipened 
which you could foresee lictter than any of us ; 
especially myself, who sjient several days with 
Pompey in Conversing on notlnng else but the 
i republic ; which it is neither possible nor projicr 
I for me to explain by letter : take tins only from 
I me; that Pompey is an c\celleiit citizen, jnepared 
both with courage and counsel for all evciifs wdiich 
can be foreseen : wherefore, give yourself U]» to 
the man ; believe me, he will cmbrac^e you ; for he 
now holds the same opinion wuth us of good and 
had citizens. After I had been ten days at Athens, 

I wdiere mir friend Callus (kininius was much with 
me, I left it on the sixth of July, when I sent 
away this hotter : as J earnestly recommend all my 
affairs to you, so nothing more particularly than 
that the time of my provirudal command he not 
prolonged ; this is everything to me ; which, when 
and liow, and hy whom it is to he managed, y(^i 
will Ik; the best able to contrive. Adieu 

lie landed at J^^.phesus on the twenty-second of 
July, after a slow^ but safe [lassage of fifteen days ; 
the tediousness of w’hi(;h was agreeably relieved by 
' touching on the way at several of the islands of the 
/l^^igean sea, of whi<;h he sends a kind of journal to 
Attie.i^P. Many deputations from the cities of 
Asia and a great concourse of peoj)lc came to meet 
him as far as Samos ; hut a mu(;h greater still was 
ex])e(;tiug his landing at Ephesiis : the Greeks 
flocked eagerly from all parts to see a man so 
celebrated through the empire for the fame of his 
learning and elo(|iience ; .so that all his boastings, 
as be merrily says, of many years past, were now 
brought to the test^h After rejiosing liimself for 
(br(‘e days at Ephesus, he march(*d forward to- 
wnirds his province ; and on the last of July, arrived 
at Laodicca, one of the capital cities of bis juris- 
diction. From this moment tlie date of his 
government commeneed, which he bids Atticus 
take notice of, that he might know how to compute 
I the })recise extent of his annual term^. 

It was Ci(;ero’s resolution, in this provincial 
I command, to jiractise those admirable rules which 
he had drawn up formerly for his brother ; and 
: from an employment w’holly tedious and disagree- 
I able to him to derive fresh glory upon his character, 

I by leaving the innocence and integrity of his ad- 
ministration, as a pattern of governing to all 
1 sm;ceediiig pro(;onsuls. It had always been the 


« Ep. Earn. ii. «. 

P KphcMiim vcniinus a. d. xi. Kal. Kext.*— Ad Att. v. 13; 
it. Ibid. 12, 

<1 Doconciirsu Icgationuni, privnterum, otde iueredibili 
nuiltitiidiiie,qii«{? mill] jam Baini, sed mirabilem in moduin 

l‘h)hesi, prjestt) fuit, ant toatidiNsc put<i t*x qu« tc 

ligerc (lerto scio multorum annoritm ostentutione.s meas 
mine in diserimen esse adductas.—lbid. J3. 

*• Laodiceam veni prid. ICal. Sextiles, Ex hoc die clavum 
anni movebis.— Ibid. 15. 


custom, when any governors went abroad to their 
j>rovinc.es, that the countries through which they 
passed should defray all the charges of their jour- 
ney : but Cicero no sooner set his foot on foreign 
ground than he forbade all expense whatsoever, 
public or ])rivate, to be made either upon himself 
or any of his company ; which raised a great 
admiration of him in all the cities of Greece ^ In 
A.sia he did the same, not suffering his officers to 
accept what was due to them even by law, ftirage 
and wood for bring, nor anything else hut nn re 
lumse-room, with four Vjeds ; which he remitted 
also, as oft as it was practicable, and obliged them 
to lodge in their ttmts ; and by his exam)ile and 
constant exhortations brought his lieutenants, 
tribunes, and pra;fects, so fully into liis measures, 
that they all comrurred with him, he says, wonilcr- 
fully, in a jealous concern for his honour*. 

Being desirous to ])ut himself at the head of his 
army before the season of action w’as over, he 
spent but little time in visiting the f;ities of his 
jurisdiction, reserving the winter months for set- 
tling the civil aff'airs of the ]>rovince^. He went, 
therefore, to the camp at J(;onTum, in J^ycaoiiia, 
about the twenty-fourth of Aiigu.st ; where lie had 
no sooner reviewed the troo])S than he received an 
account from Antioclius, king of Comagene, which 
w’as confirmed from the other princes of those 
parts, that the Parlhians had passed the Fuiihrates 
with a mighty force, in order to invade tiie Homan 
territory under the conduct of Pacorus, the king's 
son. Upon this news, he marched towards Ciliiqn, 
to secure his •jirovince from the inroads of the 
enemy, or any commotions within ; but as all ac- 
cess to it was difficuilt except on the side of Cnji- 
padocia, an open (;ountry, and not well provided, 
he took his route through that kingdom, and 
encamjied in that part of it which bordered upon 
Cili(;ia, near to the towm of Cybislra, at the fliol of 
mount Taurus. His army, as it is said above, 
<;onsisted of about twelve thousand foot, and two 
thousand six hundred horse, besides the auxiliary 
troops of the neighbouring states, and esja cially 
of Deiotarus, king of Galatia, the most faithful 
ally of Rome, and Cicero’s particular friend ; w hose 
whole forces he could dejiend ujion at affiy warn- 
ing\ 

» — quotidioTiuMlitor, pra'fipio iiieis ; faeiimi doniqiie 
lit Huinma inodestia et suuiTim sibstiiiontia uuimis hoc 
cxtruorclinariuiii traclursmius.— I^p. Eain. ii. h. 

Aclliiu* siiuiptiifi iKT in nicunt pnblicc autpriv.'itim, nrc 
ill qiicitii|ij:nit conntttm. Nihil aocipitur Icgti .Julia, niitil 
ab bospitc, pcrsiuiHiim cst omnibus luois serviendum o.ssc 
faiiia'TTH’a*. liclh* adhiic. IToc luiinnidvcrsiim Gra'crorimi 
laiido ct multo senuone eolebratur. — lliid. 10. 

Nos adh lie iter jier Gricciam sum in ii cum admiratiouo 
focimuK. — Ibid. ll. 

< Levantur uiiscra* civitiitoR, quod nullus sit siuuptus in 
nos, ncqiie in Icgatos, noqiio in qua^storem, ncquo in qiiein- 
cpmiii. Scito, non inodo nos fooiiiuu, uiit quod lege .Julia 
dari solct, non accipero, sed ne ligna quidetn, ncc: practer 
quatuor Icctos, et tectum, queniqiuim actdperc qiiidquiun : 
miiltis locis ne tectum quidem, ct in tabornaculo man<‘ic 
plonunqijc. — Ad Att. v. Ifl. 

Ut nullus tcruneiiis insumatiir in quemquam ; id fit ctiain 
et Icgatorum et tribuiiorum ct pra>fectoruui diligeniiii. 
Nam omnos mirificc av/ULfpiXoBo^ovcriu gloria; inca‘.— Ibid.' 
17. 

“ Elrat mihi in nuimo recta proficdsci ad excrcitiivn, 
a*8tivos meuKOH roliquos rci militari dare, liibcnios juris- 
dictUmi.— Ibid. 14. 

» In casira von; a. d. vrr. Kal. Sept. a. d. m. cxercitum 
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While he lay in this cump, he had an opportu- 
nity of executing a special commission with which 
he was charged by the senate, to take Ariobar- 
zanes, king of Cappadocia, under his particular 
protection, and provide for the security of his 
person and government ; in lionour of whom the 
senate had decreed, what they had never done be- 
fore to any foreign prince, that his safety was of 
great concern to the senate and people of Rome. 
His father had been killed by the treachery of his 
subjects^ and a consi)iracy of the same kind was 
apprehended against the son : Chrero, therefore, in 
a council of his officers, gave the king an account 
of the decree of the senate, and that in conse- 
tpiencte of it he was then ready to assist him with 
his troops and authority in any measures that 
should be concerted for the safety and quiet of his 
kingdom. The king, after great professions of his 
thanks and duty to the senate for the honour of 
their decree, and to Cicero himself for his care in 
the execution of it, said, that he knew no occasion 
for giving him any particular trouble at tliat time ; j 
nor had any suspicion of any design against his life 
or crown : upon which Cicero, after congratulating 
him upon the tranquillity of his affairs, advised 
him, however, to remember hi^f. father’s fate, and, 
from the admonition of the senate, to be particu- 
larly vigilant in the care of his person, and so they 
parted. But the next morning the king returned 
early to the camp, attended by his brother and 
counsellors, and with many tears implored the pro- 
tection of Cicero, and tbe beuehi of the senate’s 
decree; declaring, ** that he had re<;eivcd undoubted 
intelligence of a plot, which those who were ])rivy 
to it durst liot venture to discover till Cicero’s 
arrival in the (country, but trusting Jo his authority, 
had now given full information of it ; and that 
his brother, who w'as jiresent and ready to confirm 
what he said, had been solicited to enter int<j it by 
the offer of the crown : he begged, therefore, that 
some of Cicero’s troo)>s might be left with him for 
his better guard and defence.” Cicero told him, 
“that under the ])resent alarm of the Parthian w'ar, 
he could not jjossibly lend him any ])art of his 
army ; that since the coiis|)iracy was detected, his 
own forces would be sufficient for preventing the 
effects of it ; that he should learn to act the king, 
by showing a jiroper concern for liis own life, and 
exert his regal power in punishing the authors of 
the plot, and pardoning all the rest ; that he need 
not apprehend any farther danger, when his people 
were acquainted with the senate’s decree, and saw 
a Roman army so near to them, and ready to put 
it in execution and having thus encouraged and 
comforted the king, he marched towards Cilicia, 
and gave an account of this accident, and of the 
motions of the Parthians, in two public letters to 
the consuls and the senate : he added a private letter 
also to Cato, who was a jiarticular favourer and 
lu8travi. Kx his castris cum prraves do ParthiH^uncii 
venirent, perrexi in Ciliciam, i>er Cappadocia' partem cam, 
quae CIlieiam attin^it — 

Hegis Antit>chi Coinagen! legati prlmi milii nunciarimt 
Parthoruni inagnas copias Euphratem transire coepisse.— 
Cum exercitum in Ciliciam duccrem — ^mihi litertc reddita* 
sunt aTarcondimoto, qui fidelissimiissociuH trans Taurum 
popuU Romani existiinatur. Pacorum Orodis regis Purtho- 
rum filiuxn, cum pormagno equitatu transissc Euphratem, 
&c. — ^Ep. Fam. xv. 1. 

Eodem die ab Jamblicho, Phylarcho Arabum— -literal do 
eisdem rebus, dec. 


patron of Ariobarzanes, in which he informed him, 
“ that he had not only secured the king’s person 
from any attempt, but had taken care that he 
should reign for the future wdth honour and dig- 
nity, by restoring to his favour and service his old 
counsellors, whom Cato had recommended, and 
who had beei)i disgraced by the intrigues of his 
court ; and by obliging a turbulent young priest of 
Bellona, who was the head of the malcontents, and 
the next in power to the king himself, to quit the 
country-''. 

This king Ariobarzanes seems to have been 
j)Oor even to a proverb : — 

MaiicipiiK loeuplos cgit »ris Cai)padw*iini n'x. 

lloR. Ep. i. 0. 

for he had been miserably squeezed and drained by 
the Roman generals and governors, to wlioin he 
owed vast sums, either ju'tually borrowed or stij>u- 
lated to be })aid for particular services. It w'as a 
common practicre with the great of Rome to lend 
money at an exorbitant interest to the primres and 
cities dependent on the empire, wliu;h was thought 
a useful ])iecc of |)oli(‘y to both sides ; to the 
jirinces, for the opportunity of engaging to their 
interests tlie most j>o\verful men of the re))ublic, by 
a kind of lionourablc ]>ension ; to the Romans, for 
the convenience of placing their money where it 
was sure to bring the greatest return of jirofit. The 
ordinary interest of those ))rovin(ual loans was, one 
per <‘ent. by tlie month, with interest ii]>on interest: 
this was the lowest, but in extraordinary or ha- 
zardous cases, it was fre(juently four tim(!S as 
much. Ponipey received monthly, from this very 
king, above six thousand pounds sterling, which 
yet was short of his full int.erest. Brutus also had 
lent him a very large sum, arid earnestly desired 
Cicero to ))rocurc the ])aynu'.nt of it, wifli the 
arrears of interest : but Pomptey’s agents were so 
pressing, and the king so needy, that thoJigh Cieero 
solicited Brutus’s affair very hfiartily, lie had little 
hojies of getting anything for him : when Ariobar- 
zanes came, therefore, to offer him tin* same present 
of money, which he had usually made to every 
other governor, he generously refused it, and de- 
sired only, that instead of giving it to him, it might 
be paid to Brutus : but the poor prince was so dis- 
tressed that he excused himself, by the nec'essity 
which he was under, of satisfying some other more 
jircssing demands ; so that Ci(Jero gives a sad ac- 
count of his negotiation, in a long letter to Atticus, 
who had warmly recommended Brutus's interests to 
him. 

“ I come now (says he) to Brutus, whom by 
your authority I embraced with inclination, and 
began even to love ; but — what am I going to say ? 
I recal myself, lest I offend you — do not think that 
1 ever entered into anything more willingly or took 
more pains than in what he re(!om mended to me. 
Tie gave me a memorial of the )>articular.s, which 
you had talked over with me before : I pursued 
your instructions exactly. In the first place I 
pressed Ariobarzanes to give that money to Brutus 
which he promised to me. As long as the king 
continued with me, all things looked well ; but he 
was afterwards teased by six hundred of Pompey’s 
agents, and Pompey, for other reasons, can do 
more with him than all the world besides, but 
especially when it is imagined that he is to be sent 

y Ep. Fam. xv. 2, 3, 4. 
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to the Parthian war. They now pay Pompey 
thirty-three Attic talents per month out of the 
taxes, though this falls short of a month’s interest ; 
but our friend Cneeus takes it calmly, and is con- 
tent to abate somewhat of the interest without 
pressing for the princi))al. As for others, he 
neither does nor can pay any man ; for he has no 
treasury, no revenues ; he raises taxes by Appius’s 
method of capitation, but theses are scarce sufficient 
for Pompey’s monthly pay. Two or three of the 
king's friends are very rich, but they hold their 
own as closely as either you or 1. I do not forbear, 
however, to ask, urge, and chide him by letters. 
King Deiotarus also told me tliat he had sent jjcople 
to him on |t(ir])Ose to solicit for Brutus, bnt they 
brought him word back that he had really no 
money ; which 1 lake indeed to he the case, that 
nothing is more drained than his kingdom, nothing 
poorer than the king*." 

Hut Brutus had recommended another affair of 
I the same nature to Cieero, whieh gave him tiiuch 
i more troulile. I'lie city of Salamis in Cyprus 
owt*d to two of his friends, as he pret ended, 

I Seaptius and Matiniiis, above twenty thousand 
I pounds stcM’Iing upon bond at a most extravagant 
I interest ; and he begged of Cicero to take their 
ptMSons and concerns under his s])t;eial jirotection. 

I Appius. who was Brutus’s father-in-law, had 
I granted everything wliudi w'as asked to Seaptius ; 
a pricfecture in Cyprus, with some troops of horse, 
witli which he mistTahly harassed the poor Sala- 
niiuiaiis in order to force them to comply with his 
I unreasonable demaiids ; for he slmt uj) their whole 
I senate in the coumnl-room till five of them were 
I starved to death witli hunger Brutus laboured 
to pla(!e him in the same degree of favour with 
Cieero ; but Cicero being informed of tliis violence 
at K])hesus by a deputation from Salamis, made it 
the tirst act of his government to recal the troops 
from (Jyprus, ‘and jiut an end to Scaptius’s pnefec- 
ture, having laid it down for a rule to grant no 
command to any man who was concerned in trade 
or negotiating money in the ])n>viiiec. To give 
j satisfaction, however, to Brutus, he enjoined the 
I Salaminiuiis to pay off Seaptius’s bond, which they 
1 were ready to do according to tlie tenor of his 
edict, by whieh he liad ordered that no bonds in 
his jirovinee should carry above one per cent, by 
the month. Sca])tius refused to take the money 
on those terms, insisting on four ])er cent, as the 
condition of his bond expressed, wdiich by compu- 
tation almost doubled the principal sum; while the 
Salaminians, as they ))rotested to Jhcero, could not 
have paid the original debt if they had not been 
enabled to do it by his help, and out of his own 
dues tliat he had remitted to them, which amounted 
to somewhat more than Scaptiiis’s legal demand'*. 

This extortion raised Ciciero’s iniiignation, — and 
Ad Att. vi. L 

» Fuerat tjiiiin prscfectiis Appio, ot quidom liabiicrat 
tiirmas eqiutuiu, qiiibus inclusiiru in curia bcnatimi Sa- 
laininc obsedorat, ut fame seiiatorcs ijuinque morcrentiir. 
—Ibid. 

Itaqiie ego, quo die tetigi provinciain, cuni mihi Cyprii 
legati EphoHum obviani venissent, litoras niisi, iit equites 
ex insula statim docederent.— Ad Att. vi. 1. 

Confeocram, ut solvorent oontcbimis— at Boaptiusqua- 
ternas postulabat. — Ibid. 

Homines non modo non rccusare, sed etiam diooro, se a 
me solvere. Quod euim prsDtori dare consuessent, quoniam 
ego nc>n aoceperam, se a me quodam modo dare ; atque 


notwithstanding the repeated instances of Brutus 
and Atticus, he was determined to overrule it ; 
though Brutus, in order to move him the more 
effectually, thought proper to confess what he had 
all along dissembled, that the debt was really his 
own, and Seaptius only his agent in it‘‘. This 
surprised Cicero still more, and though he had a 
warm inclination to oblige Brutus, yet he could not 
consent to so flagrant an injustice, but makes fre- 
quent and heavy complaints of it in his letters to 
Atticus. “You have now (says he in one of them), 
the ground of my conduct ; if Brutus does not 
approve it T see no reason why we should love 
him, but I am sure it will be approved by his j 
uncle Cato^'.” In another, “ If Brutus thinks that 
I ought to allow him four per cent, when by edict I 
have decreed but one through all the province, and 
that to the satisfaction of the keenest usurers ; if 
he complains that 1 denied a pra*fecture to one 
concerned in trach*. which 1 denied for that reason 
to your friend Lenius, and to Sex. Statius, though 
Torquatus solicited for the one and Pompey himself 
for the other, yet without disgusting either of 
them ; if he takes it ill that I recalled the troops j 
of horse out of Cyprus, I shall he sorry indeed | 
that he has any occasion to be angry with me, but 
much more nr>t to find him the man that 1 took { 
him to be. I would have you to know, however, | 
that I have not forgot what you intimated to me 
in several of your letters, that if I brought back 
nothiugeI.se from the province but Brutus’s friend- 
8hi]>, that would be enough : let it he so since you 
will have it so, — yet it must always be with this 
exception, as far as it can be done witliout niy 
committing any wrong‘d.” in a tliird, “ How’^, my dear 
Atticus ! you who applaud my integrity and good 
conduct, aiid^re vexed sometimes you say that 
you are not with me, — how can such a thing, as 
Ennius says, come out of your mouth to desire me 
to grant troops to Seaptius for the sake of extort- 
ing money ? Could you, if you were with me, 
suffer me to do it if I would ? If I really had done 
such a thing, with what face could I ever read 
again or touch those, books of mine with which you 
are so much pleased' " lie tells him likewise in 
_ • 

otiiun niinus esse ali(|uaiito in Scuptii nomine, quiini in 
voctiK^uli prsrturio.- Ad Att. v. 21. 

A tqiiL* ]}()(• tcmi>()rc ipHo inipiii^it mihi epiKtohim Scfip- 
tins rcni illiini jiorieulo c*.sao: quod nec niihi 

unqiuim Brutiis dix.oj‘at nec tibi. — Ibid. 

Nunquam ux illo aiidivi ilium iiecuniam esse siium. — 
Ibid. 

llabcs nieam cuusain : qua' si llruto non probatur, 
nesfio cur ilium auiumus : sed avunculo ejus corte in'oba- 
bitiir. — Ibid. v. 21. 

f Si Brutus putabit me quaternas centesimas oportuisse 
decemere, qiii in totn provincia singulas obs.^rvarom, 
itaqiu; cdixibsom, idqiie etiam ueerbissimis feenera tori bus 
probaretur ; si praifeeturam negotiator! donegatam quore- 
tur, quod ego Torquato nostro in tiio Lenio, Fompeio ipsi 
in S. Btatio negavi, ot iis probavi ; si equites deduetos 
raolesto feret; aecip.um cquidem dolorem, mihi ilium 
irasci, sed multo mnjoreni, iu)n esse euin talent, qualeiii 

putassem Sed plane te intelligere volui, mihi non oxei- 

disse illud, quod tii ad me quibusdam Uteris Hcripsisst^s, 

Hi nihil aliud do hac provincia nisi illius benevolcntium 
deportaSHcm, mihi id stitis esse. Sit sane, quoniam ita tu 
via sed tamen cum oo credo, quod sine pexteato mco fiat. — 
Ibid. 

^ Ain’ tfindem Attico, laudator integritatis et elegantia' 
noHtree ? ausus es hoe ex rtro tuo, inquit Ennius, utequitOH 
Scuptio ad pcouuiam cogendam darem, mo rogoi'e ? an tu, 
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confidence, that all Brutus's letters to him, even 
when he was asking favours, were unmannerly, 
churlish, and arrogant, without regarding either 
what or to whom he was writing ; “and if he con- 
tinued in that humour, you may love him alone, 
(says he) if you please, you shall have no rival of 
me; but he will come I believe to a better mind^f." 
But to show after all what a real inclination he 
! had to oblige him, he never left urging king Ario- 
I barzanes till he had squeezed from him a hundred 
I talents in part of Brutus's debt, or about twenty 
: thousand pounds ; the same sum probably which 
I had been destined ‘to Cicero himself**, 
i While he lay encamped in Cappadocia expecting 
' what way the Parthians would move, he received 
an account that they had taken a dillerent route, 
and were advanced to Antioch in Syria, where they 
htdd C. Cassius blocked up, and that a detachment 
of them had actually penetrated into Cilicia, but 
were routed and cut off by those troops which were 
left to guard the country. Upon this he presently 
decamped, and, by great journeys over Mount 
Taurus, marched iti all haste to possess himself of 
the passes of Amanus, a great and strong mountain 
lying between Syria and Cilicia, and the common 
boundary of them both- IJy this march, and the 
approach of his army to the ‘neighbourhood of 
Syria, the Parthians being discouraged retired from 
Antioch, which gave Cassius an opportunity of 
falling upon them in their retreat and gaining a 
considerable advantage, in which one of their prin- 
cipal commanders, Osaees, was mortally wounded’. 

In the suspense of the Parthian war, which the 
late disgracje of Crassus had made terrible at Home, 
Cicero's friends, who had no great o])inion of his 
military talents, were in some pain for his safety 
and success ; but now that he fouf/d himself en- 
gaged and pushed to the necessity of acting the 
general, he seems to have wanted neither the 
courage nor conduct of an experienced leader. In 
a letter to Atticus, dated from his camp, — “ Wc 
are in great spirits (says he), and as our councils 
are good, have no distrust of an engagement ; we 
are securely encamped, with plenty of provisions, 
and in sight almost of Cilicia ; with a small array, 
indeed, hilt, as I have reason to believe, entirely 

si TUocMim eSHGS, qui Rcribis mordcri to intonliiin quod non 

siiiiul sis, paterere me id faccro, si vellein ? ct cro 

audubo lof?ere unquain, aut uttinKcro oos libros, quos tu 
diliiiidas? si talc quid feoero ? — Ad Att. vi. 2. 

: ? Ad me otiam, cum rogat aliquid, rontiiinaciter, arro- 

gantor, aKoiueoi^ro)? solet scribore — Ibid. vi. 1. 

Oinnino cnim sumus) nullas unquam nd me litcras 
niisit Urutus— in quibus non esset arrogans, i.K 0 ipa)PljT 0 U 
Illiquid — in quo tainen ille mihi risiim magisquam stoma- 
: chum nioverc solet. Sod plane pai'um cogitat, quid scribat, 
aut ad quetn. — ^Ibid. vi. 3. 

Bruti tui causa, nt saepe ad te scripsi, feci omnia — 
Ariobarzancs non in Pompeium prolixior per ipsum, 

qiinm per me in Brutum pro rationo pociiniin lilM^riiis 

cst Brutus traetatuR, qiiam PonipoiiiK. Bruto oiirata hoc 
anno talenta circiter c. Poinpeio in sex mensihuH pro- 
missa cc. — Ibid. 

* Itatiue eonfestim iter in Ciliciam feci per Tauri pylas. 
TarHum veni ad diem in. Non. Oct. inde ad Amanum con- 
tondi, qui Syriam a Cilicia in aquarum divortio dividit — 

} runiore adventus nostri, et Cas8j<», qui Anti(M.’hia< toneba- 
j tur, animus accessit, et Parthis timor injectus cRt, Itaqiie 
; eo8 oedentes ab oppido CaKKiuH insotuitus rem bc*nc gessit. 

' Qua in fuga magna auctoritate ORaces, dux Partbormn. 

viilnus accepit, eoquo interiit paucis post diebtiR Ad 

i Att. v. 20. 


well affected to me, whic^h I shall double by the 
accession of Deiotarus, who is upon the road to 
join me. I have the allies more firmly attached 
to me than any governor ever had ; they are won- 
derfully taken with my easiness and abstinence ; 
we are making new levies of citizens and establish- 
ing magazines : if thdre be occasion for fighting, 
we shall not decline it ; if not, shall defend ourselves i 
by the strength of our posts ; wherefore be of good 
heart, for I sec as much as if you were with me, 
the sympathy of your love for me*'." 

But the danger of the Parthians being over for 
this season, Chrero resolved that his labour should | 
n<it be lost and his army dismissed without at- 
tempting something of moment. Thf‘ inhabitants i 
of the mountains close to which he now lay were 
a fierce untamed race of banditti or freebooters, 
who had never submitted to the Roman power, hut 
lived ill ]verpetual defiance of it, trusting to tlieir 
forts and castle.s, whicli were snjiposecl to be im- 
pregnable from the strength of their situation. He 
thought it, therefore, of no small importance to 
the empire to reduce them to a state of subjection ; 
and in order to conceal his design and take them 
unprovided, he drew off his forces on prettmee of 
marching to the distant parts of Cilicia ; but after 
a day’s journey stopped short, and having refreshed 
his army and left his baggage behind, turned back 
again in the night with the utmost celerity, and 
readied Amanus before day on the thirteenth of 
October. He divided his troo])s among his four 
lieutenants, and himself, accompanied by his bro- 
ther, led up one part of them, and so (Miming upon 
the natives by surprise, they easily killed or madc^ 
them all prisoners. They took six strong forts, 
and burned many more ; but tin* capital of the 
mountain, Erana, made a brave resistance, and 
held out from break of day to four in the afternoon. 
Ujion this success Cir.ero was saluted emperor, and 
sat down again at the foot of the hills, where he 
spent five days in demolisliing the other strongholds 
and wasting the* lands of these mountaineers. In 
this place his troojJB were lodged in the same camp | 
which Alexander tlic Great had formerly used ; 
when he beat Darius at Issus, and where there j 
remained three altars as the monument of his 
victory, wliich bore his name to that day ; a ! 
cinmmstance which furnisluul matter for some j 
pleasantry in his letters to his friends at Home*. 

k All Att. via. 1 

* Qui mons rrat hostium ploniiH Rcmpfti*rnoriim. Tiic I 
a. il. III. Id. Oct. miigniim nunierum hostiuiii oeeidiiTius. 
Castclla inunitlRHiuiH, iioctiinio Bontiiiii iidvcntii, nostro 
niatiitino cepimiiH, incendimus. Imporatores appclluti ; 
siiiniiR. Ca.stra paucos dies habuimus, oa ipsa, quir contra | 
Barium hiibuerat upiid Issuin Alexander, imperator hand 1 
paiillo inelior, quam aut tu aut ogo. llii dies quinque | 
niorati, direpto ot vastato Amano. inde discessimus. — Ad 
Att. V. 20. 

Kxpedito cxcrcitii ita noctii iter foci, ut nd in. Id. Oct. 
cum lueiscerct, in Amannm aRcimdcrem, distribiitisqne 
cobortibuR ct auxiliis, cum aliis QuintuR fratcr logatus, 
mccum siinul, aliis C. Pontinius Icgatiis, roliquis M. An- 
nciuB, et M. Tullius Icgati priECRsont : plisnmque nec oiiin- 
antes opprcRsiinuR — Kranam autcni, qiicT fuit non vici 
inKtur, sed urbis, quod erat Ainaiii caput — acriter et diu 
repugnantibuR, Pontinio illani parti'm Aniani tenonte, ox 
antelucano t(^mporc usque ad horani dioi decimam, magna 
inultitudinc hostiimi occisa, cepimus, caKtcIlaque sex 
capta : coniplura incendimus. IIir rebus ita geatlR, castra 
in radioibus Amani liabiiimus apiid arns Alexandri qua- 
triduum : et in rcliquiis Amnn i dolcndis, agriaquo vastandis 
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From Amanus he led his army to another part 
of the highlands the most disaffected to the Roman 
name, possessed by a stout and free people, who 
had never been subject even to the kings of that 
country. Their chittf town was called Pindenissum, 
situated on a steep and craggy hill, strongly fortified 
by nature and art, and provided with everything 
necessary for defence. It was the constant refuge 
of all deserters and the harbour of foreign enemies, 
and at that very time was expecting and pre]>ared 
to receive the Partisans. Cicero, resolving, there- 
fore, to cliastise their insolence and bring them 
under the Roman yoke, laid siege to it in form ; 
and though he pushed it on with all imaginable 
vigour, ailft a (continual battery of his engines, yet 
it cost him above six weeks to reduce it to the 
necessity of surrendering at discretion. The in- 
habitants were sold for slav(‘s ; and when Cicero 
was writing the account from his tribunal, he had 
already raised about a hu7idred thousand pounds 
by that sale : all the other plunder, excepting the 
I Jiorses, was given to the soldiers. In his letter 
' upon it to Atticus, tiie Pindenissians,” says he, 
“surrendered to me on the Saturnalia, aRer a siege 
of stiven and forty days. * But what the plague,' 
you will say, ‘ are these Pindenissians ? 1 never 

lieard of their mime before.' ITow can 1 help that ? 
Could 1 turn Cilicia into A^tolia or Macedonia ? 
Take this, however, for certain, that no man could 
do more than I have done with such an army,”^\“' 
After this action, another neighbouring nation of 
tlie same spirit and fierceness, called Tiburani, 
terrified by the fate of Pindenissum, voluntarily 
submitted and gave hostages ; so that Cicero sent 
his army into winter-ijuarters, under the command 
of his brother, into those parts of the province 
which were thought the most turbulent". 

While he was engaged in this expedition, Papirins 
Pajtus, an eminent wit and Epicurean, with whom 
he had a particular intimacy and correspondence of 
facetious letters, sent him some military instructions 
in the way of raillery, to which Cicero answered in 
the same jocose manner: — “Your letter," says 
he, “has made me a complete commander. I was 
wholly ignorant before of your great skill in the 
art of war; but perceive that you have read Pyrrhus 
and Cineas. Wherefore 1 intend to follow your 

— id tempuH omne coiisum.siinus. — Ep. xv, 4; Ibid, 

ii. lo. 

™ rv>rift?etis bis rebii.s ad oppidum Eloiitherocilb’um, 
Pindrrn'HHum, exercitmn addiixi: quod cum esset nltiHsimo 
et nninitissimo Jocm), jib iisqiie iiicolcrtttiir, qui nc regibus 
quidom unqiiam jwiriiisscnt : cum ct fugitivos rc<;i]»crcnt, 
et J'artljoruin ndvcntiim acerrirru; expectaront : ad oxisti- 
malioucm imp4*rii pertiiierc arbitratus sum comprimero 

©orum aiidnciam vallo et fossa <*ircumdcdi, sex ea.s- 

tcllis, castrisque maximis sepsi, iiggerc, vincis, turribus 
ojipugnavi, iiHiisqu© tormenlis multis, miiULs sagittariis, 
ninguo labor© meo^scxitinio quadragosimo die rem conftsci. 
— Ep. I'^am. XV. 4. 

Q.ui (malinu; isti PindenissfE? qui sunt? inquics; nomvn 
aiidivi minquam. Quid ego faciam ? potui f/iliciani, A'lto- 
liam, aut Muccdoniam reddcj-e ? hoc jam sic hula?to, nee 
hoc exercitu hie tanta negotia gcri potuib.se, Ucc . — Ad 
Att. v. 20. 

Mancipia va^nilTantHatiimalibus tcrtii.s, cum ba*c scribo- 
bam in tribunali, res ©rat ad 11. S. cxx.— Ibid. 

» His erunt finitimi pari scolore ot audaca'a Tiburani : ah 
his, PindeniKso capto, obsides accepi, exercitura in bibema 
dimisi. Qiiintum fratrem negotio prflcposui, iit in vIctih 
aut captis aut malo pacatis exercitus collociu*etur. — Kp. 
Fani. XV. 4. 


precepts, and withal, to have some ships in readi- 
ness on the coast ; for they deny that there can be 
any better defence against the Parthian horse. 
But, raillery apart, you little think what a general 
you have to deal with ; for in this government J 
have reduced to practice what I had worn out 
before with reading, the whole Institution of 
Cyrus,” &c. " These martial exploits spread Cicero's 
fame into Syria, where Bibulus was just arrived to 
take uj>on him the command, but kept himself 
close within the gates of Antioch till the country 
was cleared of all the Parthians. Hi.s envy of 
Cicero's success and title of emperor made him 
impatient to purchase the same honour by the 
same service on the Syrian side of the mountain 
Amanus ; but he had the misfortune to be repulsed 
in his attempt, with the entire loss of the first 
cohort and several officers of distinction, which 
Cicero calls an ugly blow both for the time and the 
effect of it«*. 

Though Cicero had obtained what he calls a just 
victory at Amanus, and in consequence of it the 
appellation of emperor which he assumed from this 
time, yet he sent no public account of it lo Rome 
till after the affair of Pindenissum, an exploit of 
more eclat and im]>ortancf, for which he expected 
the honour of a Inaiiksgiving, and began to enter- 
tain hojies even of a triumph. His public letter 
is lost, but that loss is supplied by a jiarticular 
narrative of the whole action in a private letter to 
Cato. The design of paying this compliment to 
Cato, was to engage his vote and concurrence to 
the decree of the “supplication and by the pains 
which he takes to obtain it, where he was sure of 
gaining his point without it, shows the high opinion 
which he had of Cato's authority, and how desirous 
he was to hi^c the testimony of it on his side. 
But Cato was not to he moved from liis jiurpose 
by compliments or motives of friendship. He was 
an enemy by principle to all decrees of this kind, 
and thought them bestowed too chea]>ly and pros- 
tituted to occasions unworthy 'of them : so that 
when Cicero’s letters came under deliberation, 
though he spoke with all imaginable honour and 
respect of Cicero, and highly extolled both his civil 
and military administration, yet he vofed against 
the supplication, — which was decreed, however, 
without any other dissenting voice except that of 
Favoiiius, who loved always to mimic Cato, and of 
Ilirrus, who had a jiersonal quarrel with Cicero : 

I yet when tlie vote was over, Cato himself assisted 
in drawing up the decree, and had his name inserted 
in it, which was the usual mark of a particular 
approbation of the tiling and friendship to the 
person *in whose favour it passed ‘i. But Cato’s 

” Ep. Fam. ix. 2.'>. 

V Erat in Syria nostrum nomim in gratia. Venit interim 
BibiiluH. Credo voluit appellation© hac inani nobis ©ks© 
par. In codom Amano corpit laiircolam in raustuceo 

qiiwrero. At ill© oohortem primam tot:un perdidit 

Mane plagam odiosoui acceperut turn ro tiini tempore. — AU 
Att. V. 20. 

a ]Nunc publico literas llomam mi t tore parabam. Ubc- 
riore.9 ©runt, qiiam si ex Amano misiKscni. — Ibid. 

Deindo do triumplio, quern video, nisi reipublica* tern- 
pora irapodient, €un6pia‘roy,^Ad Att. vii. 1, 

Ei porro assensiis est unus, familiaris mens Favoniirs ; 
alter iratus Ilirrus. Cato autom et scribendo affuit. — 
Ibid. 

Rob ipsa declarat, tibi ilium honorem suppHcationis 
jucumlum fuissc, quod Moribendo affuisti. Hasc eiiim sena- 
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answer to Cicero’s letter will show the temper of 
the man and the grounds on which he acted on this ; 
occasion. 

M. Cato to M, T, Cicero^ Emperor, 

** In compliance with what both the republic 
and our private friendship require of me, I rejoice 
that your virtue, innocence, diligence, approved in 
the greatest affairs, exerts itself everywhere with 
equal vigour, — at home in the gown, abroad in 
arms. I did all, therefore, that I could do, agree- 
ably to my own judgment, when in my vote and 
speech 1 ascribed to your innocence and good 
conduct the defence of your province, the safety of 
the kingdom and person of Ariobarzanes, the 
recovery of the allies to their duty and affection to 
our empire. I am glad, however, that a supplica- 
tion is decreed ; if, where chance had no part, but 
the whole was owing to your consummate prudence 
and moderation, you are better pleased that we 
should hold ourselves indebted to the gods than to 
you. But if you think that a su])})licatioii will 
pave the way to a triumph, and for that reason 
choose that fortune should have the praise rather 
than yourself, yet a triumph does not always follow 
a supplication, and it is much ^^more honourable 
than any triumph for the senate to decree that a 
])rovince is preserved to the empire Viy the mildness 
and innocence of the general, rather than by the 
force of arms and the favour of the gods. This 
was the purpose of my vote ; and I have now em- 
ployed more words than it is my custom to do, 
that you might perceive what I <!hicfly wish to 
testify, how desirous 1 am to convince yon that in 
regard to your glory I had a mind to do what I 
took to be the most honourable for you, yet rejoice 
to see that done which you are the most pleased 
with. Adieu, and still love me ; and, agreeably to 
the course which you have begun, (continue your 
integrity and diligence to the allies and the re- 
public^.’’ 

Casar was delighted to hear of Cato’s stiffness, 
in hopes that it would create a coldness between 
him and Cicero ; and in a congratulatory letter to 
Cicero, u])pn the success of his arms, and the sup- 
plication decreed to him, took care to aggravate 
the rudeness and ingratitude of Cato®. Cicero 
himself was highly disgusted at it, especially when 
Cato soon afterwards voted a supplication to his 
son-in-law, Bibulus, who had done much less to 
deserve it. “ Cato,” says he, ” was shamefully mali- 
cious ; he gave me what 1 did not ask, a character 
of integrity, justice, clemency ; but denied me 
what I did — yet this same man voted a supplica- 
tion of twenty days to Bibulus ; pardon me, if I 
cannot bear this usages” Yet as he had a good 
opinion of Cato in the main, and a farther suit to 
make to the* senate, in the demand of a triumph, 
he chose to dissemble his resentment, and returned 

tus oonsulta non ignoro ab uraieiKBimiB ojus, ciijus de 
honore agitiir, scribi solere.— Ep. Fam. xv. (>. 

' Ep. Fam. xv. 5. 

® Itaquc Cffisar iia literis, quibus mihi gi'atulatur, et 
omnia polticetur, quo modo exultat Catunis in me ingra- 
tisBlmi injuria* — Ad Att. vii. 2. 

t Aveo sc-ire^Cato quid agat 1 qiii quidem in me turplter 
fuit malevoluB. l^edit intogritatiB. JuBtitiie, clementiie, 
fidei testimonium, quod non qu8L>rebam, quod poBtulubam, 
nogavit— — at hie idem Bibulo dierum viginti. Ignoscc 
mihij non possum h»o ferre. Ibid. 


him a civil answer, to signify his satisfaction and 
thanks for what he had thought fit to do'^. 

Cicero’s campaign ended just so, as Cailius had 
wished in one of his letters to him ; with fighting 
enough to give a claim to the laurel ; yet without 
the risk of a battle with the Parthians*. During 
these months of action, he sent away the two 
young Ciceros, the son and nephew, to king 
Deiotarus’s court, under the conduct of the king’s 
son, who came on purpose to invite them : they 
were kept strictly to their books and exercises, and 
made great proficiency in both, though the one of 
them, as Cicero says, wanted the hit, the other the 
spur : their tutor Dionysius attended them, a man 
of great learning and probity, but, as^his young 
[mpils complained, liorribly passionate Deioia- 
rus himself was setting forward to join Cicero with 
all his forces, upon the first news of the Parthian 
irruption : he had with him thirty cohorts, of four 
hundred men each, armed and disinplined after the 
Roman manner, with two thousand horse : but the 
Parthian alarm being over, Ci(^ero sent couriers to 
meet him on tlie road, in order to prevent his 
marching to no purpose, so far from his own domi- 
nion* : tlie old king, liowever, seems to have 
brought the cdiildren back again in jierson, for the 
ojiportunity of paying his compliments, and spend- 
ing some time with his friend ; for by what Cii?ero 
intimates, they appear to have had an interview''^ 

The remaining part of Cicero’s government was 
employed in the civil affairs of the province : where 
his whole care was to ease tlie several cities and 
distrusts of that excessive load of debts, in which 
the avaric;e and rapaciousness of former governors 
I had involved them. He laid it down for the fixed 
I rule of his administration, not to suffer any money 
to be expended either upon himself or his officers ; 
and when one of his lieutenants, L. Tullius, in 
passing through the country, exacted only the 
forage and firing, which was due by law, and that 
but once a day, and not, as all others had done 
before, from every town uyuI village through which 
they passed, he was much out of liuniour, and 
could not help complaining of it, as a stain niion 
his government, since none of his p(H)ple besides 
had taken even a single farthing. All the wealthier 
cities of the province used to pay to all their pro- 
c.onsuls large contributions forbeiYig exempted from 
furnishing winter-quarters to the army ; C’yprus 
alone paid yearly on this single aiteounl two liun- 

" Ep. Fjim, XV. 6. 

* Ft optuHti, itu cst: vclles oniin, ais, tantiiminodo ut 

bnbcrcin quod esset ad liiuroolam satis. l*artho8 

times, quia diffidls et»piis nostris. — lip. Fam. ii. 10; viii. A. 

y (’ieerones nostros Ihuoti^nis tilius, qui rex a Rcnatu 
appcllatuH est, secum in rcgiiutn. Jiuiu in a'stivis iu>r 
CHH emuB, ilium pueris locum esse bcllisBiinum duximus — 
Ad Att. V. 17. 

Oiceronos piiori amant inter se, discimt, oxcrcentur: sod 
alter — frieiiis ogot, alter eailearibus — Dionysius niibi qui- 
[ dom in amoribus cst. Pueri aiitom aiunt cum fureuter 
I irasci. Sed homo nec doctior, nec saiictior fieri potest. — 
Ibid. Vi. 1. 

* Mihi tamon cum Doiotaro convenit, ut ille in moia 
castria esset cum omnibus suis co])iis, habet autem co- 
hortes quadringenarias nostra armatura trigiiita ; equitum 
duo inillia. — Ibid. 

Deiotarum confestim, jam ud me venientcin cum magno 
et firmo equitatu ct peditatu ot cum omnibus suis copiiH, 
certiorem fcci, non videri esse causam cur abcaset a regno. 
— Ep. Fam. xv. 4. 

® DciotaruB mihi norravit, &o.— Ad Att. vi. 1, 5, 21. 
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dred talents, or about forty thousand pounds ; but 
Cicero remitted this whole tax to them, which 
alone made a vast revenue ; and applied all the 
customary perquisites of his office to the relief of 
the oppressed province ; yet for all his services and 
generosity, which amazed the poor people, he would 
accept no honours, but what were merely verbal ; 
prohibiting all expensive monuments, as statues, 
temples, brazen horses, &c., which, by the flattery of 
Asia, used to be erected of course to all governors, 
though ever so corrupt and oppressive. While he 
was upon his visitation of the Asiatic districts, 
there happened to be a kind of famine in the coun- 
try ; yet vjierever he came, he not only provided 
for liis family at his own expense, but prevailed 
with the merchants and dealers, who had any quan- 
tity of corn in their store-houses, to supply the 
pe(»ple with it on easy terms ^ ; living himself, all 
the while, splendidly and hospitably, and keeping 
an open table, not only for all the Roman officers, 
but the gentry of the province''. In the following 
letter to Atticus, he gives him a summary view of 
his manner of governing ; 

“ I see (says he) that you are much pleased with 
my moderation and abstinence ; but you would be 
miudi more so, if you were with me, especially at 
Ijaodicea, where I did wonders at the sessions, 
which 1 have just held, for the affairs of the dio- 
ceses, from the thirteenth of February to the first 
of May. Many <rities are wholly freed from*all 
their debts, many greatly eased ; and all, by being 
allowed to govern themselves by their own laws, 
have recovered new life. There are two ways by 
which 1 have put them into a capaefity of freeing, 
or of easing themselves, at least of their debts* 
'fhe one is, by suffering no expense at all to be 
made on the ac<!Ount of my government. When 1 
say none at all, I speak not hyjierboUcally ; there 
is not so much as a farthing ; it is incredible to 
think, what relief they have found from this single 
article. The other is this ; their own Greek ma- 
gistrates had strangely abused and jilundered them. 
1 examined every one of them, who had borne any 
office for ten years past ; they all plainly confessed, 
and, without the ignominy of a public conviction, 
made restitution of the money which they had pil- 
laged ; so that the people, who had paid nothing to 
our farmers for the present lustrum, have now paid 
the arrears of the last, even without murmuring. 
This has placed me in high favour with the publi- 

C?avo piitcs qiiicquam hominen mugis iinquam esse 
miratoH, quum nullum tcrunciuni, mo obtinoiite provin- 
ciaiii, aumtuH factum chho, hoc in rempublicani iioo in 
qiiemquani mooriim, prwterquam iiiL. Tullium, logatuni. 
Is ca?ternqui ahstinens (sed Julia lego transitans, scmol 
tamcn in diem, non ut alii solcbant oinnibiiH vicis) facit 
ut mihi cxcipiendus sit, cum teruncium nego suintus fao 
tum. Prffitor eum accepit nemo. Ras Hordes a nostro tt, 
Titinnio accepimus. — Ad Att. v. 21. 

C-ivi late's locupletcB, ne in hibema milites rcciperent, 
magnaa pecunias dabant. Cyprii taliaita Attica ex*.. Qua 
ex insula (non verissimoloqiinr) miTnmus 

nullus me obtinonte erogabitiir. Ob hire boneficia, quibus 
obstuposcunt, nuUos honores mihi, nisi verborum, decomi 
sino. Statuas, fana, reOpimrat prohibeo.— Ibid. 

Fames, qua? erat in hao mea Asia, mihi optaiida fucrit, 
Quacunque iter feci, nulla vi,— auctoritate et cohortatiouc 
perfect, ut ot Grasci et elves Romani, qui frumeittum 
compresserant, magnum numerum populis pollicercntur. 
—Ibid. 

c Ita vivam, ut maxlmos sumptus facie. Mlrlficc 
dclector hoc instituto.— Ad Att. v. 15. 


cans : a grateful set of men 1 you’ll say ; 1 have really • 
found them such — the rest of my jurisdiction shall 
be managed with the same address, and create the 
same admiration of my clemency and easiness. 
There is no difficulty of access to me, as there is 
to all other provincial governors ; no introduction 
by my chamberlain ; I am always up before day, 
and walking in my hall with my doors open, as 1 
used to do when a candidate at Rome : this is great 
and gracious here, though not at all troublesome to 
me, from my old habit and discipline,” &c.‘^ 

This method of governing gave no small um- 
brage to Aj)pius, who considered it as a reproach 
upon himself, and sent several querulous letters to 
Cicero, because he had reversed some of his consti- 
tutions : And no wonder,” says Cicero, “ that he 
is displeased with my manner, for what can be more 
unlike, than his administration and mine ? under 
him the province was drained by expenses and ex- 
actions ; under me, not a penny levied for public or 
private use. What shall I say of his prsefects, 
attendants, lieutenants ? of their plunders, rapines, 
injuries ? whereas now, there is not a single family 
governed with such order, discipline, and modesty, 
as m}^ province. This some of Appius’s friends 
interpret ridiculotisly, as if I was taking pains to 
exalt my own characiter, in order to depress his ; 
and doing all this, not for the sake of my own cre- 
dit, but of his disgrace‘s.” But the tnith was, 
that from the time of his reconciliation with Ap- 
pius, he had a sincere desire to live on good terms 
with him, as well out of regard to the splendour of 
his birth and fortunes, as to his great alliances, for 
(me of his daughters was married to Pompey's son, 
and another to Brutus^ ; so that, though their prin- 
ciples and mcKlms were totally different, yet he 
took care to do every thing with the greatest pro- 
fessions of honour and respect towards Appius, 
even when he found it necessary to rescind his 
decrees ; considering himself only, he says, as a 
second physician called in to a case of sickness, 
where he found it necessary to change the method 
of cure, and when the patient had been brought 
low by evacuations and blood-letting, to apply all 
kinds of lenitive and restoring inedicines-ff. 

As soon as the government of Cilicia was allot- 
ted to him, he acquainted Appius with it by letter, 
begging of him that, as no man could succeed to 
it with a more friendly disposition than himself, so 
Appius would deliver up the province to him, in 
such a condition as one friend would expect to re- 
ceive it from another ; in answer to which Appius, 

•i Ad Att. vi. 2, 

Quid enim potcut eRse tam diHsinnlc, quam illo imper- 
anto, exhaustfim HumptibiiH et jaetiuris provinciam, 
nobis cam obtinentibus, nummum nullum esso crogatum 
ncc privatim ncc public©, &c.— Ibid. vi. 1. 

^ Ego Appiiim, ut tecum Ho^pc locutus sura, valdo diligo. 
Mocpie ab eo diligi Htatim coctitum esse, ut Himultatem du- 
poHuimuH. senHi — jam mo Pompeii totum esse scis : lirutiim 
a me amari intelligis. Quid est causa', cur mihi non in 
optatis cst compleeti hominem, florentom a^tato, opibiis, 
honoribus, ingen io, liboris, propiiiquis, allinibus, amicis. 
— Ep. Fam. ii. 13, 

K Ut si medicus, cum a*grotus alii medico traditus sit, 
irasci velit ei medieof qui sibi suoccsscrit, si qua^ ipso iti 
curando constituent mutet ille. Sic Appius, cum 

provinciam curarit, sanguinem miserit, Ac. 
—Ad Att. vi. 1. 

Cum contra voluntatcm moam — accidisset, ut mihi 
cum imperio in provinciam ire neoesse esset — htcc nnu i 
M 2 
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having intimated some desire of an interview, 
Cicero took occasion to press it with much earnest- 
ness, as a thing of great service to them both ; 
and, that it might not be defeated, gave him an ac- 
count of all his stages and motions, and olfered to 
regulate them in such a manner as to make the 
place of their meeting the most agreeable to Ap- 
pius’s convenience ; but Appiiis being disgusted 
by the first edicts which Cicero jiublished, resolved 
for that reason to disappoint him, and as Cicero 
advanced into the province, retired still to the 
remoter parts of it, and contrived to come upon 
him at last so suddenly, that Cicero had not warn- 
ing enough given to go out and meet him, whi<di 
Appins laid hold of as a fresh ground of complaint 
against Cicero’s pride, for refusing that common 
piece of respect to him K 

This provoked Ci<!ero to expostulate with him 
with great spirit — “ I was informed,” says he, “ by 
one of my a))paritors, that you complained of me 
for not coming out to meet you ; 1 despised you, 
it seems, so as nothing could be prouder. When 
your servant came to me near midnight and told 
me that you would be with me at Icoiiium before 
day, but could not say by which road, when there 
were two, 1 sent out your fneiid^Varro by the one, 
and Q. Lepta, the commander of my artillery, by 
the other, with instructions to each of them to 
bring me timely notice of your approach, that 1 
might come out in person to meet you. Lepta 
came running ba<^k presently in all haste to ac- 
quaint me that you had already passed by the camp, 
upon which I went directly to Iconium, where you 
know the rest. Did I then refuse to come out 
to you } — to Appius Claudius, to an emperor ; 
then, according to anenent custom, mid, above all, 
to my friend? 1, who of all men am apt to do 
more in that way than becomes my dignity — but 
enough of this. The same man told me likewise, 
that you said * What ! Appius weut out to meet 
Leutulus ; Lentulus to Ap])ius, but Cicero would 
not come out to Appius.’ Can you then be guilty 
of such impertinence ? A man, in my judg- 
ment of the greatest prudence, learning, exjie- 
rience, and 1 may add politeness too, whk;h the 
Stoics rightly judge to be a virtue ? Do you ima- 
gine, that your Apjiiuses and Lentuluscs are of more 
weight with me than the ornaments of virtue ? Be- 
fore I had obtained those honours, which in the 
opinion of the world are thought to be the greatest, 
I never fondly admired those names of yours ; I 
looked indeed upon those who had left them to 
you, as great men, but after 1 had acquired and 
borne the highest commands, so as to have nothing 
more to desire, either of honour or glory, I never 
indeed considered myself as your superior, but 
hoped that I was become your equal ; nor did 
Pompey, whom I prefer to all men who ever lived, 
nor Lentulus, whom I prefer to myself, think 
otherwise. If you however are of a diflerent opinion, 
it will do you no harm to read with some attention 
what AChenodorus says on this subject, that you 

consolatio occurrebat, quod ncquo tibi aiuicinr, quam cpro 
sum, quibqutim iHisHct succodero, i^qiic ego ab iillo pro- 
vineiam aocipere, qui mallet* earn mihi quam maxuiic 
aptam cxplicatamquo tradero, Ac. — Ep. Fam. iii, 2. 

1 mo libonter ad earn partem provmcijr primura esse 

venturiim, quo te maximo velle arbitrarer, Ac.— Ibid. 5. 

Appius noster, cum mo adventare videt, profcctua cat 
Itaraum uaquo Laodlcea. — Ad Att. v. 17. 


may learn wherein true nobility consists. But to 
return to the point : I desire you to look upon me, 
not only as your friend, but a most affectionate 
one ; it shall be my (!are by all possible services to 
convince you that I am truly so, but if you have a 
mind to let people see that you are less concerned 
for my interests in my absence, than my pains for 
yours deserved, I free you from that trouble ; 

For T biivc friends enough to servo and love 
Both me jmd mine, and above all great Jove. 

Jl. i. 174. 

butif you are naturally querulous, you shallnot still 
hinder my good offices and wishes for you ; all 
that you will do, is to make me less soli,^itous how 
you take them. I have written this with more than 
my usual freedom, from the (jonseiousness of my 
duty and affection, which being contracted by 
choice and judgment, it will be in your power to 
prc.serve as long as you think proper. Adieu 

Cicero’s letters to Appius make one book of his 
Familiar Epistles, the greatest part of which are of 
the expostulatory kind, on the subject of their mu- 
tual jealousies and complaints. In this slippery 
stjite of their friendshiji, an accident happened at 
Rome which had like to have put an end to it. His 
daughter Tullia, after parting from her second 
husband Crassipcs, as it is probably thought, by 
divorce^, was married in her father's absence to a 
third, P. Cornelius Dolabella; several parties had 
beSii offered to her, and among them Ti. Clau- 
dius Nero, who afterwards married Livia, whom 
Augustus took away from him ; Nero made his 
proposals to Cicero in Cilitna, who referred him to 
the women, to whom he had left the management 
of that affair ; but before those overtures reached 
them, they had made uj) the match with Dolabella, 
being mightily tukeii with his complaisant and ob- 
sequious address He was a nobleman of patri- 
cian descent, and of great parts and politeness, but 
of a violent, daring, ambitious temper, warmly 
attached to Csesar, and by a life of pleasure and 
exjiense which the prudence of Tullia, it was hoped, 
would correct, greatly distressed in his fortunes, 
which made Ci(Jero very uneasy, when he came 
afterward.s to know it“. Dolabella, at the time of 
this marriage, for which he made way also by the 
divorce of his first wife^*, gave a proof of his enter- 
prising genius, by impeaching Appius Claudius of 

^ l‘]p. Fain. iii. 7. 

1 Wljat confirms this notion is, that CVassipes appears 
to have btsen alive at this time, and under Ci<!er</8 dis- 
pleasure: who mentions him ns the only sciiiator, besides 
IlirruH, to whom he did not think lit to write about the 
affair of his supplication , — Ad Att. vii. 1. 

w* Ego dura in provincia omnibus rebus Appium omo, 
siibito sum factiiB accusatoris ejus socer — sed credo mihi 
nihil minus piitJiram ego, qui de I’i. Nerone, qui inceuni 
egerat, certos homines ad mulieres miscram, qui Koiriani 
vonenmt factis sponsulibus. Sed hoc spor«i melius. Mu- 
licres quideiri valde intoUigo delectari obsequio ct comitate 
adolcHcentis.' — Ad Att. vi. (i. 

u Gener est suavis— quantumvis vol ingenii, vel hiima- 
nitatis ; satis. Reliqua qua? nosti forenda.— Ad Att. vii. .‘i. 

Dolahellam a te gaudoo prinium laudari. deindc etiam 
amari. Nam oa qu« speras 'J'lillja: moa prudontia pOHSO 
temperori, scio cui tua: cpistolm respondeant. — Ep. Fam. 
ii. 15; vili. 13. 

Ilac obleetabar specula, T)olabellam mourn fore ab iis 
molestiis, quus libortuto suu contraxcrat, liberum.— Ibid, 
viii. 16. 

o Illud mihi occurrit, quod inter postulationem, ot no- 
niinis deiationciu uxor a Dolabella disccssit.— Ibid. viii. G. 
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practices against the state, in his government of 
Cilicia, and of bribery and corruj)tion in his suit 
for the consulship. This put a great difficulty upon 
Cicero, and made it natural to suspect, that he 
j)rivately favoured the impeachment, where the 
accuser was his son-in-law ; but, in clearing him- 
self of it to Ajipius, though he dissembled a little, 
perhaps in disclaiming any part or knowledge of 
that match, yet he was very sincere in professing 
himself an utter stranger to the impeachment, and 
was in truth greatly disturbed at it. But as, from 
the cir(!umstance of his siK^ceeding to Appius in 
his government, he was of all men the most capa- 
ble of saving or hurting him at the trial ; so 
Pompey, who took great pains to screen Appius, 
was extremely desirous to engage him on their side, 
and had thoughts of sending one of his sons to him 
for that purpose ; but Cicero saved them that 
trouble, by declaring early and openly for Appius, 
and promising everything from the province that 
could possibly be of service to him, which he 
thought himself obliged to do the more forwardly, 
to prevent any suspicion of trcatdiery to his 
friend on the account of his new alliance : so 
that Appius, instead of declining a trial, contrived 
to bring it on as soon as he could ; and with that 
view, having dropped his pretensions to a triumph, 
entered the city, and offered himself to his judges 
before his accuser was prepared for him, and was 
ac(|uitted without any difficulty of both the* in- 
dictments. 

Jn a little time after his trial he was chosen cen- 
sor, togetlier with Piso, Cseaar's father-in-law, the 
last who bore that office during the freedom of the 
republic. Claudius’s law, mentioned above, which 
bad greatly restrained the jiower of these magis- 
trates, was repealed the last year by Scipio, the 
consiil, and their ancient authority restored to 
them'*, which was now exercised with great rigour 
by Appius, who, though really a libertine, and re- 
markable for indulging himself in all the luxury of 
life, yet by an affectation of severity, hoped to 
retrieve bis character, and pass for an admirer of 
that ancient discipline for which many of his ances- 
tors had been celebrated. Cndius gives a pleasant 
a(H)unt of liiin to Cicero. Do you know, says he, 
that tlie censor Appius is doing wonders amongst 
us, about statues and pictures, the number of our 
acres, and the payraent'of debts ? He takes the 
censorship for soap or nitre, and thinks to scour 
himself clean with it; but he is mistaken — for 
while he is labouring to wash ’nut his stains, he 
opens his very veins and bowels, and lets us see 
him the more intimately : run away to us by all 
the Gods, to laugh at these things. Drusus sits 
j judge upon adultery, by the Scantinian law*", Ap- 

i> rompcinH dicitiir viildc pro Appio liiborare, iit etiom 
puLont alterutrum do fillis ad to missurum. — Kp. Fam. 
viii. (i 

1‘OHt hoc nogoiliim aiitom et tomoritatem nostri Pola- 
bella* dcprccatoreni ino pro illiua poriculo pra.*beo. — Ibid, 
ii. VA. 

Tamon hac mlhi affinitato nuncinia, non majore eqiii- 
dem studio, sod acrius, apurtiiis, Mignificantins dignitatem 
tuam defendisscni — nam ut vetus nostra simultas antea 
stiinulabat me, ut cavorem nc cui 8UHpioi»)noiu ficto nwon- 
cdliatie gratia* darcni: sie aiiinitas novam curaiu atfert 
cavendi. — Ibid. iii. 12. 
q Bio, p. 147 . 

T Seds Appium censorem hie ostonta facorc ? de sign is ot 
tabulis, de agri modo, ot fcre alicno acorrinie agere? poi- 


piiis on statues and pictures.” But this vain and 
unseasonable attempt at reformation, instead of 
doing any good, served only to alienate people from j 
Pompey’s cause, with whom Appius was strictly 
allied ; whiLst his colleague Piso, who foresaw that 
effect, chose to sit still and suffer him to disgrace 
the knights and senators at jileasure, which he did 
with great freedom, and among others turned Sallust, 
the historian, out of the senate, and was hardly re- 
strained from putting the same affront upon Curio, 
which add(;d still more friends and strength to Ceesar*. 

As to the public news of the year, the grand 
affair that engaged all people’s thoughts, was 
the exjiectation of a breach between Csesar and 
Pompey, which seemed now unavoidable, and in 
which all men were beginning to take part, and 
ranging themselves on the one side or the other. 
On Pompey’s there was a great majority of the 
senate and the magistrates, with the better sort of 
all ranks : on Caesar’s all the criminal and ob- 
noxious, all who had suffered punishment, or de- 
served it ; the greatest part of the youth and the city 
mob ; some of the popular tribunes, and all who 
were oppressed with debts ; who had a leader fit 
for their purpose, daring, and well provided, and 
wanting nothing* but a cause. This is Cicero’s 
account ; and Cfelius’s is mm;h the same. “ I see 
(says he) that Pompey will have the senate, and all 
who judge of things ; Caesar, all who live in fear 
and uneasiness ; but there is no comparison be- 
tween their armies Cjesar bad i>ut an end to the 
Gallic war, and reduced the whole province to the 
Roman yoke ; but though his commission was near 
expiring, he scenjed to have no thoughts of giving 
it up, and returning to tlie condition of a private 
subject ; he ;preten<led that he could not possibly 
be safe, if he ]«irted with his army, especially while 
Pompey held the j)rovince of Spain, prolonged to 
him for five years". The senate, in the meanwhile, 
in order to make him easy, had consented to let 
him take the consulship, without coming to sue for 
it in person ; but when that did not satisfy him, 
the consul M. Marcellus, one of his fiercest ene- 
mies, moved them to abrogate bis command di- 
re<;Uy, and appoint him a successor ; and since the 
war was at an end, to oblige him to disband his 
troops, and to come likewise in person to sue for 
the consulship, nor to allow the freedom of the 
city to his colonies beyond tlie Po : this related 
particularly to a favourite colony which Caisar, 
when consul, Imd settled at Comum, at the f oot of 

suasum eat oi, censuram loincntum aut nitruui ohho. Kr* 
r:ire inihi vidotur. Nutii sordea eluoro viilt, veiins sibi 
ct viscoru aporit. (.’iirre por deos. ot quam ]>riiiiinii 
liTo risiiiii veni. Lctris Sk^antinite judicium apiid Hriihum 
fieri. Appium do tabulis ct signis agera— Eji. Fam. 
viii. 14. 

l>io, xl, p. 1.50, ’ 

t Hoc video, cum linmine aiidticisKimo, paratisslmoquc 
nogotium chsc* : onmes damnatos, omnos ignominiaaffcctos, | 
omnoM damnationc ignominiaqiio dignos iliac fiicoro. t)ri- j 
ncin fere jiiveiitutem, otnnem illam iirbanam ao perdifam , 
plcbom ; tribun»>(> vaknitea — omnes, qui a're a.Uou(» pre- 
mantiir — eausam sfdani ilia causa non habot, cwtoris robus 
ubuiidat. — Ad Att. vii. 3. 

Jn liac discoixlui video, Cn. Pcmipciiim senatum. qiiiqno 
res judioaiit, sociim habitiiriim : ad I’arHarcm oiiincs, qiii 
cum timore aut mala spo vivant ad Cirsarcm acccssuros. 
Kxercitiim conferendum non ohsc. — K p. Fam. viii. 14. 

Ciesari aututn pcrsuasuin cst, w Balvu?n chho Jion posse, 
si ab exorcitii rccesserit. Pert illam tamon eonditionein, 
ut ambo exercitus tradant. — Ibid. 
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the Alps, 'with the freedom of the city granted to it 
by the Vatinian law\ All the other colonies on 
that side of the Po had before obtained from Pom- 
pey’s father the rights of Latium, that is, the free- 
dom of Rome to those who had borne an annual 
magistracy in them ; but M. Marcell us, out of a 
singular enmity to Ceesar, would allow no such 
right to his colony of Comum ; and having caught 
a certain Comensian magistrate who was acting the 
citizen at Rome, he ordered him to be seized, and 
publicly whipped, an indignity from which all 
citizens were exempted by law ; bidding the man 
go and show those marks of his citizenship to 
CajsarJ". Cicero condemns this act as violent and 
unjust : Marcellas (says he) behaved shamefully 

in the case of the Comensian ; for if the man had 
never been a magistrate, he was yet of a colony 
beyond the Po, so that Pompey will not be less 
shofiked at it than Ceesar himself"'.’' 

The other consul, Serv. Sulpiclus, was of a more 
candid and moderate temper ; and being unwilling 
to give such a handle for a civil war, opposed and 
overruled the motions of his collejigue by the helj> 
of some of the tribunes : nor was Pompey himself 
disposed to proceed so violently, or to break with 
Caesar on that foot, but thought jjt more plausible 
to let his term run out, and his command expire of 
itself, and so throw upon him the odium of turn- 
ing his arms against his country, if he should re- 
solve to act apinst the senate and the laws. This 
counsel prevailed, after many warm contestations, 
in whi(!h the summer was chiefly spent, and a decree 
was offered on the last of September, “ That the 
consuls elect, L. PauUus and C. Marcellus, should 
move the senate on the first of March, to settle the 
consular provinces ; and if any magj[strate should 
interpose to hinder the effect of their decrees, that 
he should be deemed an enemy to the republic ; 
and if any one actually interposed, that this vote 
and resolution should be entered into the journals, 

' to be considered some other time by the senate, and 
laid also before the people." But four of the tri- 
bunes gave their joint negative to this decree, C. 
Ceelius, L. Vinicius, P. Cornelius, and C. Vibius 
Pansa. In the course of these debates, Pompey, 
who affected great moderation in whatever he said 
of Csesar, was teased and urged on all sides to 
make an explicit declaration ofjfhis sentiments. 
When he called it unjust to determine anything 
about* Csesar's government before the first of 
March, the term prescribed to it by law, being 
asked, What, if any one should then put a nega- 
tive upon them ? " he said, ** there was no difference 
whether Caesar refused to obey the decrees of the 
senate, or provided men to obstruct them." ‘^W’hat, 
(says another) if he should insist on being consul, 
and holding his province too ? " <<Wliat,” replied 
Pomjiey, “ if my son should take a stick and cudgel 
?" — intimating the one to be as incredible and 
as impious also as the other. 

Sueton. J. CaP8. 2H ; Btrabo, v. 3^0~ 
y Appian. ii. 443. 

* MarcolluB feede de f'omensl : etsi ill« maffietratum non 
gosserit. crat tumcn trunspadanus. Ita mihi videtiir non 
mihus Htomachi nostro, ac Ca^Hari movisHC^ — Ad Att. v, J I. 

a Cum interrogoretur. si qiii tpm inter(;odorcnt : dixit 
hoc nihil interesR-!, utriim C. Cirsar senatui dioto audiciis 
futurus non esaet, an jiararet, qui senatum decemerti non " 
]>ateretur. Quid si, inquit alius, et consul esse et oxcrci- 
tuin habere volet ? at ille quam clemcnter. Quid si filius 
nieus fusteni mihi inipingere volet y— Ep. Fam. viii. 8. 


Cicero's friend Ceelius obtained the sedileship this 
summer from his competitor Uinrus, the same who 
had opposed Cicero in the augurate, and whose 
disappointment gave occasion to many jokes be- 
tween them in their letters^. In this magistracy 
it being customary to procure wild beasts of all 
kinds from different parts of the empire for the 
entertainment of the city, Caelius begged of Cicero 
to supply him with panthers from Cilicia, and to 
employ the Cybarites, a people of his province 
famed for hunting, to catch them : "for it would be 
a reflection upon you (says he) when Curio had ten 
panthers from that country, not to let me liave 
many more." He recommends to him i^^the same 
time M. Feridius, a Roman knight, who had an 
estate in Cilicia, charged with some services or 
quit-rent to the neighbouring cities, which he 
I begs of him to get discharged, so as to make the 
lands free*'*, lie seems also to have desired Ci- 
cero’s consent to his levying certain contributions 
upon the cities of his province, towards defray- 
ing the expense of his shows at Rome; a pre- 
rogative which the iudiles always claimed, and 
sometimes practised ; though it was denied to them 
by some governors, and particularly by Quintus 
Cicero in Asia, upon the advice of his brother ‘‘ ; 
in answer to ail which Ci<!ero replied, " that he 
was sorry to find that his actions were so much in 
the dark, that it was not yet known at Rome that 
not a farthing had been exacted in his province, 
except for the payment of just debts ; that it was 
neither fit for tim to extort money, nor for Cadi us 
to take it, if it were designed for himself; and 
admonished him, wlio had undertaken the j)art of 
accusing others, to live himself with more caution 
--and as to panthers, that it was not consistent 
willi his character to impose the charge of hunting , 
them upon the poor people*'." But though he 
would not break his rules for the sake of his ! 
friend, yet he took caie to provide panthers for 
him at his own expense ; and says pleasantly upon 
it, that the beasts made a sad complaint against 
him, and resolved to quit the country, since no 
snares were laid in his province for any other crea- 
ture but themselves ^ ' 

Curio likewise obtained the tribunate this sum- 
mer, which he sought with no otlier design, as 
many imagined, than for the opportunity of mor- 
tifying Csesar, against whom he had hitherto acted 
with great fierceness But Cicero, who knew from 
the temper and views of them both, how easy it 

•> Ep. Fnni. ii. f». 10 ; it. viii. 2, 3, 9. ; 

^ Fere litci’is omnibuH tibi dc panthcris Bcripsi. Turjie 
tibi erit, PatiHclium Ciirioni dccciii pantheras misisso, to 1 
iKiii iniiltitjpartibuH plurcs, &o. — Ep. Fam. viii. 9. 

M. Feridiurn — tibi cornmeiido. Agros, quos fruettiarlos 
hubent edvitatos, vult tuo beiieficio, quod tibi facile et ' 
lioiiestum factu cst, ininiuncB ease. — Ibid. i 

*1 Ad Quint, i. I, s. 9. 

c licHcripai, me inoleste ferre, si ego in tenebria latorem, i 
nee audiretur Homiv, miUuni in mea provincia nuinmiiin 
niai in scs alienuni erogari ; doeuiquo nee mihi conciliare i 

peeuniam liccre, nee illi capere ; muntiique cum, &c. Ad i 

Att. VI. 1. I 

f D«; panthuris, per oos. qui venari solent, agitur xnun- 
dato mm diligenter : sed mira poucitas eat : et eas, quae 
Bimt, valde aiunt queri, quod nihil cuiquam iiisidiarum in 
mca provincia nisi sibi fiat. — Ep, Fam. ii. 11. 

K Sed ut sporo et volo, ot ut «e fert ipse Curfo, bonos ot 
senatum inalot. Totus ut nunc iwt, hoc seaturit.— Ibid, 
viii. 4. 
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would be to make up matters between them, took 
occasion to write a congratulatory letter to him 
upon this advancement, in which he exhorts him, 
with great gravity, ** to consider into what a dan- 
gerous crisis his tribunate had fallen, not by chance 
but his own choice ; what violence of the times, 
what variety of dangers hung over the republic, 
how uncertain the events of things were, how 
changeable men's minds, how much treachery and 
falsehood in hum'an life — he begs of him, therefore, 
to beware of entering into any new counsels, but 
to pursue and defend what he himself thought 
right, and not suffer himself to be drawn away by 
the advic^of others'’ — referring, without doubt, to 
M. Antony, the chief companion and corrupter of 
his youth : in the conclusion, he conjures liim to 
“ emjdoy his present ])Ower to hitider his pro- 
vincial trouble from being prolonged by any new 
act of the scnatci." — Cicero’s suspicions w'cre soon 
confirmed by letters from Home, whence Cajlius 
sent him word of Curio's changing sides, and de- 
claring himself for Caisar ; in answer to which, 
Cicero says, “the last page of your letter in your 
own hand really touched me. What do you say ? 
is Curio 1 urned advocate for Caesar ? who would 
have thought it besides myself ? for let me die if 
1 did not exj)ect it ! Good gods, how much do I 
long to be laughing with you at Rome ? * " 

'J'lie new consuls being (hcero's particular friends, 
he wrote congratulatory letters to them both upon 
their election, in whi(di he b<*,gged the 
A. ntn. 7(W. concurrence of their authority, to the 
< le. r>7. decree of his supj)licHtion ; and what he 
had more at heart, that they would not 
* i^\uLM 7 s' suffer any prolongation of his annual 
c. t LAimi lis terra ; in which they readily obliged him, 
wARCELi.us. und received his thanks also by letter 
for that favour**. It was exj)ected that 
'something decisive would now be done in relation 
to the two Gauls, and the appointment of a suc- 
cessor to Caesar, since both the consuls were sup- 
posed to be his enemies : but all attempts of that 
kind were still frustrated by the intrigues of Caesar,; 
for when C. Marcellus began to renew the same 
motion which his kinsman had made the year be- 
fore, he was obstructed by his colleague Paullus 
and the tribune Curio, whom Caesar had privately 
gained by immense bribes, to suffer nothing preju- 
dicial to his interest to pass during their magis- 
tracy*. He is said to have given Paullus about 
three hundred thousand pounds, and to Curio 
much more"*. 'J^he first wanted it to defray the 
charges of those sjdendid buildings which he had 
undertaken to raise at his owui cost ; the second 
to chiar himself of (he load of his debts, which 
amounted to about half a million"; for he had 
wasted his great fortunes so effectually in a few 
years, that lie had no other revenue left, as Pliny 
says, but in the hopes of a civil war". These facts 
are mentioued by all the Roman writers ; 

** Kp. Pum. ii. 7. 

» Extrema pagella pupugit me tiio ehirograplio. Q,uid 
ais ? Cirsarcm mine defenclit Curio ? qiiishoc jmtaret prar- 
ter mo? nam ita vivam, putiivi. — Ibid. 13. 

k Ep. Fam. xv. 7, 10, 11, 12, 1.3, 

1 Sueton. J. CajH. 2U. 

Appiun. ii- p, 443. 

® Sexoentios Hestertium teris alicni.< — Val. Max. ix, 1. 
Q,ui nihil in censu habiiorit, practer diseordiam priuoi- 
pum — Pliii. Hist. Nat. xxxvi. 15. 


Momentumque fait mutatus Curio rerutn, 

Gallorum oaptua spoliis et Cmaxla auro-* 

Locan. iv. 819. 

Caught by the spoils of Gaul, and Cesar’s gold, 

Curio turn’d traitor, aud his country sold. 

and Servius applies that passage of Virgil, Vendidit 
hie auro patriam, to the case of Curio's selling 
Rome to Caesar, 

Cicero in the mean time was expecting withirn- 
])atience the expiration of his annual term ; but 
before he could (juit the province he was obliged 
to see the account of all the money which had 
passed through his own or his officers' hands, 
stated and balanced ; and three fair copies pro- 
vided, two to be deposited in two of the principal 
cities of his jurisdiction, and a third in the trea- 
sury at Rome. That his whole administration, 
therefore, might be of a piece, he was very exact 
and punctual in acquitting himself of this duty, 
and would not indulge his officers in the use of any 
public money beyond the legal time or above the 
sum prescribed by law, as appears from his letters 
to some of them who desired it*’. Out of the 
annual revenue which was decreed to him for the 
use of the province, he remitted to the treasury all 
that he had not pxpended, to the amount of above 
eight hundred thousand pounds. “ This,’' says he, 
“ makes my whole company groan ; they imagined 
that it should have beeen divided among them- 
selves, as if J ought to have been a better manager 
for the treasuries of Phrygia and Cilicia than for 
our own. But they did not move me ; for ray 
own honour weighed with me the most ; yet 1 have 
not been wanting to do every thing in my power 
that is honourable and generous to them all'i". 

His last concern was, to what band he should 
commit the government of his province upon his 
leaving it, since there was no successor appointed 
by the senate on account of the heats among tliem 
about the case of Coesar, which disturbed all their 
debates, and interrupted all other business. He 
had no opinion of his c|U8estor, C. CajHus, a young 
man of noble birth, but of no great virtue or pru- 
dence, and was afraid, after his glorious adminis- 
tration, that by jdacing so great a trust in one of 
his character, he should expose himself to some 
censure. But he had nobody about him of superior 
rank who was willing to accept it, and did not care 
to force it upon his brother, lest that might give a 
handle to suspect him of some interest or partiality 
in the choice'. He dropped the province, therefore, 

p Laodieea* mo i>r{i*dc8 aooopturum arbitror oiimis pub- 
liea; pe(;utjia>— nihil est, quod in isto gcnerc cuiquam 
possini commodare, Acc. — Kp. Fam. ii. 17. 

Tlliid quidem certe iHctum est, quod lex jubebat, ut 
apud diiiiB civitutos, Laodioonsem, et Apanieensem, quic 
nobis maxima: vidobantur — rationes confcctaB ot consoli- 
datas deponcroinuM, Atc. — Ibid. v. 20. 

Cum cnim rectum et gloricsum putarem ex annuo 
sumptu, qui mihi decrctus esset. Me Caelio quiestori 
relinqucrc annuum, reforre in asrarium ad II, S. eio ingo- 
muit nostra oohors, omne illud putans distribui sibiopor- 
terc? : iit ego aniicior invonirer Phrygum aut Cilicum acra- 
riis, quani nostro. Bed me non m<iverunt ; nam raea laus 
apud me ijluriiniim valuit. Nec tamon quicquam honori- 
Uce in quomquam fieri potuit, quod pra'terniisermi. — Ad 
Att. vii. 1. 

■■ Ego do provincladcocdcns quecstorem Cajlium i)ra?posui 
provincia?, Puerum ? inquies. At quasstorom ; at nobilcm 
adolcscontem ; at omniiun fqr© exemplo. Neqno crat 
superioro lionore usiis. quern praeficerem. Pontlnius miilto 
tuite disuesserat. A Quin to fratre iinpetrari non potcrat : 
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after some deliberation, into Ctelius’s liands, and 
Bet forward immediately upon his journey towards 
Italy. 

But before he quitted Asia he begged of Atticus 
by letter to send him a particular detail of all the 
news of the city. There are odious reports,’' 
Rays he, ** about Curio and Paullus ; not tliut I see 
any danger while Poinpcy stands, or 1 may say, 
indeed, while he sits, if he has but his health ; but 
in truth 1 am sorry for my friends Curio and Paul- 
lus. If you are now, therefore, at Rome, or as soon 
as you come thither, 1 would have you send me a 
plan of the whole republic, whicii may meet me on 
the road, that I may form myself upon it, and re- 
solve what temper to assume on my coming to the 
city ; for it is some advantage not to come thither 
a mere stronger'*.” We see what a confidence he 
placed in Poinpey, on whom indeed their whole 
prospect either of peace with Caesar or of success 
against him depended : as to the intimation about 
his health, it is expressed more strongly in another 
letter : “All our hopes (says he) hang upon the life 
of one man, who is attacked every year by a dan- 
gerous fit of sickness*.” His constitution seems to 
have been peculiarly subject to fevers, the frequent 
returns of which, in the present situation of affairs, 
gave great apprehension to all his party. In one 
of those fevers which threatened his life for many 
days successively, all the towns of Italy put uj) 
public ]irayers for his safety ; an honour which had 
never before been paid to any man while Rome 
was free 

Ujxm taking leave of Cilicia, Cicero paid a visit 
to Rhodes, for the sake (he says) of the children’'. 

His design was to give them a view of that flou- 
rishing isle, and a little exercise, pe/’haps, in that 
celebrated school of elocjuence where he himself 
had studied with so much success under Molo. 
Here he received the news of Hortensius's death y, 
which greatly affected him, by recalling to his mind 
the many glorious struggles that they had sustained 
together at the bar, in their competition for the 
prize <»f eloquence. Horlensius reigned absolute 
in the forum when Cicero first entered it ; and as 
his superior fame was the chief spur to Cicero’s 
industry, so the shining specimen which Cicero 
soon gave of himself made Hortensius likewise the 
brighter for it, by obliging him to exert all the 
force of his genius to maintain his ground against 
his young rival. They passed a great part of their 
lives in a kind of equal contest and emulation of 
each other’s merit ; but Hortensius, by the supe- 
queiti tiiiuoii si roliquiMsiMn, dicorent iiiiqui, non mo plane 
post annum, ut Nciiatiis voluisset, dc pi’ovincia decessisHe, 
quoniain altoiTim me rcliquiusem. — Ep. Fam. ii. 15; Ad 
Att. Vi. 5, 0 . 

» Hue odiosa afferebantiir de Curionc;, de iNiullo : non 
quo ulliiin perieuliini vidciiin stantc I'onipeio, vcl etiaiii 
sedente, valeat modo. Red inchercMile Ciirionis et Paulli 
xncurum familiarum vleein doleo. Foniiani igititr mihi 
totius reipiiblica^ si jam es Romte, aut cum eris, velim 
mittas, qua? mihi obviam veniat. Ex qua me iingere pos- 
sum, Sic. — Ad Att. vi. a. 

t In uiiiiis horniniK, quotannis, poriculose irgrotantis, 
anima, positas onineH nostras spes habemus.— Ibid. viii. 2. 

« Quo quidem tempore uni versa Italia vota pro salute 
ejus, primo omnium ciyiui^, suscepit. — Veil. Tat. ii. 48; 
liio, p. 155. 

X Rhodum volo puerorum eausii.— Ad Att. vi. 7. 

y Cum e Cilicia dccedeiis Rhodum venissem, et e<» mihi 
de Q. llortensii morte csset ullatum ; opiniune omnium 
iiiajurem animo cepi dolurom. — Rrut. i/tit. 


riority of his years, having first passed through the 
usual gradation of public honours, and satisfied his 
ambition by obtaining the highest, began to relax 
somewhat of his old (contention, and give way to 
the charms of ease and luxury, to which his nature 
strongly inclined him ' , till he was forced at last by 
the general voice of the city to yield the post of 
honour to Cicero, who never lost sight of the true 
point of glory, nor was ever diverted by any tempta- 
tion of pleasure from his steady course and labo- 
rious pursuit of virtue. Hortensius })ublished 
several orations, which were extant long after his 
death ; and it were much to be wished that they 
had remained to this day, to enable to form a 
judgment of the different talents of these two great 
men ; but they are said to have owed a great part 
of their credit to the advantage of his action, 
which yet was thought to have more of art than 
was necessary to an orator, so that his composi- 
tions were not adiriired so much by the reader, as 
they had been by the hearer'^; w'hile Cicero’s more 
valued productions made all others of tliat kind 
le.ss sought for, and consequently the les.s carefully 
preserved. Hortensius, however, was generally 
allowed by the ancients, and by Cmero himself, to 
have possessed every accomplishment whicdi could 
adorn an orator : elegance of style, art of (Compo- 
sition, fertility of invention, sweetness of elocution, 
gracefulness of a(ction'*. These two rivals lived, 
however, always with great civility and respect 
towards eacjh other, and wtTc usually in the same 
way of thinking and acting in the affairs of the 
republic, till Ciicero, in the case of his exile, dis- 
covered the plain marks of a lurking envy and infi- 
delity in Hortensius ; yet his resentment carried 
him no farther than to some free conqylaints of it 
to their (common friend Attieus, who made it his 
business to mitigate this disgust, and hinder it 
from proceeding to an open breach, so that (Cicero, 
being naturally plac.able, lived again with him, 
after his return, on the same easy terms as before, 
and lamented his death at this time wuth great 
tenderness, not only as the private loss of a friend, 
but a public misfortune to his country, in being 
deprived of the service and authority of so ex- 
perienced a statesman at so critical a conjunc- 
ture 

From Rhodes he passed on to Ephesus, whence 
he set sail on the first of October, and after a 
tedious passage landed at Athens, on the four- 

* Num is post eimhiilutuin — summuni illiid Buiim stii- 
diiim mniftit, quo a piioro fuemt iiioonsus ; ut<pic in 
pmiiiiini rorumabuiidaiitia voluit beatius, ut ipso putubut. 
remissius (?crto vivcrc. — llrut. p. 448, 

» Motus t?t gestus etiam plus artis habebat, quam orat 
oratori siitis. — Rriit. 425. 

Dieebat melius (|uaiii scripsit Ilortcnsius. — Orator, p. 
281 . ' 

Ejus scripta tantum intra fanuim sunt, quidiu princeps 
oratoiTuii— oxistimatus est, noviHsinio quoad vixit, sccun- 
diis; ut appareat plaeuisso aliquid eo dicento, quod 
legentes non inveniiiius. — Ad Quint, xi. 3. 

*» Krai in verboruin splcndoro elcgans, compositionc 
optus, faicultate copioaus : — ncc ]>ra'torujittcbat fere quic- 
quam, quod erat in causa — vox coiiora et suavis. — IJrut. 
425. 

Nam et amico amisso curn consuctudlnc jucunda, turn 
multorum ofliciorum conjunctione me privatum videbsim 
— -augebat etiam molestiam, quod magtia sapientium ci- 
viuyi bonorumqiie ponuria, vii' egrccgiiis, coiijunctissimus- 
que* mcxcum consiliorum oinnium sociotate alienissimo 
cipublieec tompore extinctus. — Brut. ?nit. 
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' teenth**. Here he lodged again in his old quarters, 
at the house of his friend Aristus. His predecessor, 
Appius, who passed also through Athens on his 
return, had ordered a new portico or vestibule to 
be built at his cost to the temple of the Eleusinian 
Ceres ; which suggested a thought likewise to 
Cicero of adding some ornament of the same kind* 
to the Academy, as a public monument of his name, 
as well as of his affection for the place : for he 
hated, he says, those false inscriptions of other 
people’s statues® with which the Greeks used to 
flatter their new masters, by effacing the old titles 
and inscribing them anew to the great men of 
Home. Ht^acquainted Atticus with his design, 
and desired his opinion upon it : but in all proba- 
bility it was never executed, since his stay at 
Athens was now very short, and his thoughts 
wholly bent on Italy : for as all his letters con- 
firmed to him the certainty of n war, in which he 
must necessarily bear a part, so he was impatient 
to he at home, that he might have the clearer view 
of the state of affairs, and take his measures with 
the greater deliberation^ Yet he was not still 
without hopes of peace, and that he should be able 
to mak(* uf) the quarrel between the chiefs : for he 
was, of all men, the best qualified to effect it, on 
account not only of his authority, but of his inti- 
mate friendship with them both, who severally 
paid great court to him at this time, and reckoned 
upon him as their own, and wu’ote to him with*a 
confidence of his being a determined friend ‘f. 

In his voyage from Athens towards Italy, Tiro, 
one of his slaves, whom he soon after made free, 
happened to fall sick, and was left behind at Patrac 
to the care of friends and a jihysician. The j 
mention of such an accident will seem trifling to 
those, who are not acquainted with the character 
and excellent (jualitics of Tiro, and how much we 
are indebted to him for preserving and transmitting 
to posterity the precious collection of Cicero’s 
letters, of which a great part still remain, and one 
entire book of them written to Tiro himself, seve- 
ral of which relate to the subject of this very 
illness. Tiro was trained up in Cicero’s family 
among the rest of his young slaves, in every kind 
of useful and polite learning, and being a youth of 
singular parts and industry, soon became an emi- 
nent scholar, and extremely serviceable to his 
master in all his affairs both civil and domestic. 

“ As for Tiro,” says he to Atticus, “ 1 sec you 

i'rid. Id. Oct. AtiiiMins vcniniuH, cum sane udversis 
ventis UKi cssemuH. — l^p. FaTii. xiV. 5 . 

Audit) Ap]iiinii npOTrv\aiov, IClciisine fiiccro. Num 

inepti fiiorinuis, si nos quotpie Academia' fceerimiis? 

cquidem valde ipsas Athenas amo. Volo esse alitpiod 
numumentum. Odi fjilsas iiiHta'iptioncs alicnarum stutii- 
arum. 8ed ut tibi pliicebit. — Ad Att. vi. 1. 

f Cogiiovi ex miiltorum amicorum literis — ad urma rem 
s]»octai*o. Ut inilii cum vcntsro, diHf<!nniIaro nt>n licoat, 
cpiid sentiam. Sed quiini subeunda fortiina cst, eo oitiiis 
dabimus operain ut voniamus, quo faciliua dc tota rc dcli- 
beremus. — Kp. Fain. xiv. 5. 

8ive cnitii ad concordiam res adduci jintest, siro ad 
bonoruni vietoriam, iitriusvc rci me tint adjutorem esso 
volim, aut cortc non cxpertern. — Ad Att. vii. .'I, 

R Ipsum tamcn Pompeium iM^paratim ad concordiam 
hortabor. — ^Ibid. 

Me autem iiterque numerat suum. Nisi forte simulat 
alter. Nam Pompeius non dubitat (vero enini jiidicat) oa, 
quiL* do ropubllca nunc sontiut, mihi valdc probari. Utri- 
usque autem accepi litoras ejusmodi — ut neuter qucmquimi 
omnium pluris facoro qiuun me viderctur.— Ibid. vii. U 


have a concern for him : though he is wonderfully 
useful- to me when he is well, in every kind both of 
my business and studies, yet I wish his health 
more for his own humanity and modesty, than for 
any service which I reap from him^‘.’* But his 
letter to Tiro himself will best show what an affec- 
tionate master he was : for, from the time of 
leaving him, he never failed writing to him by 
every messenger or ship which passed that way, 
though it were twice or thrice a day, and often 
sent one of his servants express to bring an account 
of his health : the first of these letters will give us 
a notion of the rest. 

M. T. Cicero to Tiro, 1 

‘‘ I thought that 1 should have been ahJe to bear 
the want of you more easily, but in truth 1 cannot 
bear it ; and though it is of great importance to my 
expected honour to be at Rome as soon as possi- 
ble, yet I seem to have committed a sin when I 
left you. But since you were utterly against pro- 
ceeding in the voyage till your health was con- 
firmed, 1 approved your resolution ; nor do I now 
think otherwise, if you continue in the same mind. 
But after you have begun to take meat again, if 
you think that you sliall be able to overtake me, that 
is left to your consideration. 1 have sent Mario to 
you with instructions cither to come with you to me 
as soon as you can, or if you should stay longer, to 
return instantly without you. Assure yourself, how- 
ever, of this, that, as far as it can be convenient to 
your health, I wish nothing more than to have you 
with me ; hut if it be necessary for the perfecting 
your recovery to stay a whih*. lunger at Patrse, that 
1 wish nothing more than to have you well. If you 
sail irnmediutelf, you will overtake me at Leucas ; 
but if you stay to establish your health, take care 
to have good company, good weather, and a good 
vessel. Observe this one thing, my Tiro, if you 
love me, that neither Mario’s coming, nor this 
letter hurry you. By doing what is most condu- 
cive to your health, you will do what is most 
agreeable to me : weigh all tlicse things by your 
own discretion. I want you ; yet so as to love you ; 
my love makes me wish to see you well ; my want 
of you to see you as soon as possible ; the first is 
the better ; take care, therefore, above all things, 
to get well again ; of all your innumerable services 
to me, that will be the most acceptable. — The 
third of Novtmiberk” 

By the honour that he mentions in the letter, he 
means the honour of a triumph, which his friends 
encouraged him to demand for his success at 
Amauus and Pindenissum : in writing upon it to 
Atticus, he says, “ consider what you would advise 
me with regard to a triumph to which my friends 
invite me ; for my part, if Bibulus, who, while 
there was a Parthian in Syria, never set a foot out 
of the gates of Antioch any more than he did upon 
[ a certain occasion out of his own house, had not 
solicited a triumph, I should have been quiet : but 
I now it is a shame to sit still Again, ” as to 
a triumph, I had no thouglits of it before Bibulus's 
most impudent letters, by which he obtained^ an 

** De Tiroii© video tibi cura; esse. Quem qiiicleiii ego, et 
si mirabilcs iitilitiitos mihi priebet, cum valet, in oiiini 
gencro vel.negotioniiii velstudiorum mconini, tanien prop- 
ter humanitatem ot modcstiam inalo salvuni, quam 
propter tisum meuni.— Ad Att. vii. 

> Kp. Fam. xvi. 1. ^ Ad Att. vi. 8. 
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honourable supplication. IF he had really done all 
that he has written, 1 should rejoice at it and wish 
welt to his suit: but for him, who never stirred 
beyond the walls while there was an enemy on this 
side the Euphrates, to have such an honour 
decreed ; and for me, whose army inspired all their 
hopes and spirits into his. not to obtain the same, 
will be a disgrace to us ; I say to us, joining you j 
to myself: wherefore I am determined to push at 
all, and hope to obtain all^/' i 

After the contemptible'* account, which Cicero 
gives of Bibulus’s conduct in Syfia, it must appear 
strange to see him honoured with a supplication, 
and aspiring even to a triumph : but this was not 
for anything that he himself had done, but for 
what his lieutenant Cassius had performed in his 
absence against the Parthians ; the success of the 
lieutenants being ascribed always to the Auspices 
of the general, who reaped the reward and glory of 
it : and as the Parthians were the most dangerous 
enemies of the republic, and the more particularly 
dreaded at this time for their late defeat of Crassus, 
BO any.advantage gained against them was sure to 
be well received at Rome, and repaid with all the 
honours that could reasonably be demanded. 

Whenever any proconsul returned from liis pro- 
vince with pretensions to a triumph, his fasces, or 
ensigns of magistracy, were wreathed with laurel : 
with this equipage Cicero landed at Brundisium 
on the twenty-fifth of November, where bis wife, 
Terentia, arrived at the same moment to meet 
him, so that their first salutation was in the great 
square of the city. From Brundisium he marched 
forward by slow stages towards Rome, making it 
his business on the road to confer with all his 
friends of both parties, who canitf) out to salute 
him, and to learn their sentiments on the present 
state of affairs ; from which he soon perceived what 
of all things he most dreaded, a universal dispo- 
sition to war. But as he foresaw the consequences 
of it more coolly and clearly than any of them, so 
his first resolution was to apply all his endeavours 
and authority to the mediation of a peace. He had 
not yet declared for either side, not that he was 
irresolute which of them to choose, for he was de- 
termined within himself to follow Porapey ; but the 
difficulty was, how to act in the mean time to- 
wards Ctesar, so as to avoid taking part in the 
previous decrees, which vrere prepared against him 
for abrogating his command, and obliging him to 
disband his forces on pain of being declared an | 
enemy : here he wished to stand neuter awhile, that 
he might act the mediator with the better grace 
and effect 

In this disposition he ha d an interview with 

* De triiirapho, niilhi nio ciipiditas unqiitun temiit ante 
Dibuli impiulentissiruas lit«rus, quits aniplisKiinasupplica- 
tio consociitfi est. A quo si ea gesta sunt, qua> seripsit, 
gmidoroin et honofi faverem, Nunc; ilium, qiii podum 
porta, quoad liostis cis Euphratom fuit, non extulcrit, 
honore aiigori, me, in cujus exercitu spem illiiis cxercitus 
hubuit, idciin non nssequi, dedoems est nostrum ; noBtrum, 
inquain, ti; conjungens Itaque omnia experiur, et ut 
Bpero, fisM-iquar. — Ad Att. vii, 2. 

Brundisium venimus vii Kal. Dee .^Terentia vero. 
quo; quidein eodem tenijii'rc ud portam Briindisinam venit, 
quo ego in portiim, mUiique obvia in foro fuit. — Ibid. 

Mihi (TKd<f>os imum erit, quod a l'(jmi>eio gubemubitur 
-Hlic M. TuUl trlnnofia. Cn. Pompeio assontio,— Ibid 3. 

Kune ineido in discrimen ipsum, — dabunt operain, ut 
eliciaiit sententiam rneam— tu autem de nostro statu cogi- 


Pompey on the 10th of December, of which he 
gives the following account : — “We were toge- 
ther,” says he, “ about two hours. He seemed to 
be extremely pleased at my return ; he exhorted 
me to demand a triumph ; promised to do his part 
in it ; advised me not to appear in the senate before 
I had obtained it, lest I should disgust any of the 
tribunes by declaring my mind ; in a word, nothing 
could be more obliging than his whole discourse on 
this subject. But as to public affairs, he talked in 
such a strain as if a war was inevitable, without 
giving the least hopes of an accommodation, lie 
said, that he had long perceived Ccesar to be alien- 
ated from him, but had received yi very late 
instance of it ; for that Hirtius came irom Ccesar a 
few days before, and did not come to see him ; and 
when Balbus promised to bring Scipio an account 
of his business the next morning before day, 
Hirtius was gone back again to Caesar in the night : 
this he takes for a clear proof of Caesar’s resolution 
to break with him. In short, I have no other eom- 
fc»rt but in imagining that he, to whom even his 
enemies have voted a second consulship, and 
fortune given the greatest power, will not be so 
mad as to put all this to hazard : yet if he begins 
to rush on, I see many more things to be a)>pre- 
hended than I dare venture to commit to writing : 
at present I propose to be at Rome on the third of 
January**.” 

•There is one little circumstance frequently 
touched in Cicero’s letters, which gave him a par- 
ticular uneasiness iu his present situation, viz., his 
owing a sum of money to Caesar, which he imagined 
might draw some reproach uj»on him, since he 
thought it dishonourable and indecent (he says) to 
be a debtor to one against whom we were acting 
in public affairs : yet to pay it at that time would 
deprive him of a part of the money which he 
had reserved for his triumph®. He desires Atticus, 
however, very earnestly to see it paid, which was 
done without doubt accordingly, since we meet 
with no farther mention of it : it does not appear, 
nor is it easy to guess, for what occasion this debt 
was contracted, unless it was to supply the extra- 
ordinary expense of his buildings after liis return 
from exile, when he complained of being in a par- 
ticular want of money from that general dissipation 
of his fortunes. 

Pompey, finding Cicero wholly bent on peace, 
contrived to have a second conference with him be- 
fore he reached the city, in hopes to allay his fears 
and beat him off from that vain project of an ac- 
commodation, which might help to cool the zeal of 
his friends in the senate : he overtook him, there- 
fore, at Lavernimn, and came on with him to 
Formice, where they spent a whole afternoon in a 
close conversation. Pompey strongly discouraged 
all thoughts of a pacification, declaring, “ that 
there could be none but what was treacherous and 
dangerous ; and that if C8c.sar should disband his 
army and take the consulship, he would throw the 

tabiB! primum quo artificio tiieainiir bcnovolcntiam 
CaBBariB. — Ad Att. vii. 1. 

” Ibid. vii. 4. 

n lllud tuincn non desiuam, duin adcssc to putabo, do 
Ca*Haria nomine rogaro, ut confectimi rolinquaH.— Ibld.v. 6. 

MUii ttiitein moleBtiBHimum o»t, quod solvendi sunt 
minimi Cipsari, ot inKtrunientum triumphi eo conferen- 
dum. Est onim Afiopipov, avTtiroAirevofi^yov 
\4rtiv 0880 . — Ibid. vii. H. 
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republic into confusion : but he was of opinion, 
that when he understood their preparations against 
him, he would drop the consulship and hold fast 
his army ; but if he was mad enough to come for- 
ward and act offensively, he held him in utter 
contempt from a confidence in his own troops and 
those of the republic. They had got with tliem the 
copy of a speech which Antony, one of the new 
tribunes, made to the people four days before : it 
was a perpetual invective on Pompey's conduct 
from his first appearance in public, with great com- 
plaints against the violent and arbitrary condem- 
nation of citizens and the terror of his arms. After 
reading it ^ver together, ** What think you (says 
J^ompey) would Caisar himself do if in possession 
of the republic, when this paltry, beggarly fellow, 
his quoestor, dares to talk at this rate ? on the 
whole, Pompey seemed not only not to desire, but 
even to dread a peace 

Cicero, however, would not still be driven from 
the hopes and pursuit of an ac;(;ommodation ; the 
more he observed the disposition of both parties, 
the more he perceived the necessity of it : the 
honest, as they were called, w'ere disunited among 
themselves ; many of them dissatisfied with Pom- 
p(^y ; ail fierce and violent ; and denouncing nothing 
but ruin to their adversaries ; he clearly foresaw 
what he declared without scruple to his friends, 
“■ that which side soever got the better, the war 
must necessarily end in a tyranny ; the only differ- 
ence was, that if their enemies compiercd they 
should be proscribed, if their friends, be slaves.*' 
Though he had an abhorrence therefore of Chesar's 
cause, yet his advice was to grant him his own 
terms, rather than try the ex()erinient of arms, ^‘and 
prefer the most unjust conditions to the justest war ; 
since, al ter they had been arming him against them- 
selves for ten years p»ist, it was too late to think of 
fighting, when they had made him too strong fqp 
tliem*! 

This was the sum of his thoughts and counsels 
when he arrived at Rome on the 4 tli of January ; 

where he found the two new consuls 
A. URB. 704. entirely devoted to Pomjiey's interests. 

cic. rM. jjjjj approach towards the city 

coss. great multitudes came out to meet 
possible demonstrations 
L. coRNELi- honour : his last stage was from 
us LENTii- Pompey^s villa near Alba, because his 
lATs CHUB. own at Tusculum lay out of the great 
road, and was not commodious for a 
public entry : on his arrival* (as he says) he fell 
into the very flame of civil discord, and found the 
war in effect proclaimed ; for -the senate, at 
Scipio's motion, had just voted a decree, “ that 

p Ad Att. vii. «. 

•1 JDts rcpublica quutidic magis tiinoo. Non enim boni, 
ut putant, consentiunt. Q,uoh ego equites Komanos, quos 
wonatorea vidi, qui acorriino turn cetera, tiiiu hoc iter l\nn- 
peil vitupcrarciit. Paco opus est, ex victoria cum luulta 
mala, turn certe tyrannus cxistet. — Ibid, vii, 5. 

Ut si victus oris, proscriburc ; si viceris, tanicn servias. 
—Ibid, vii. 7 . 

Ad pacoin hortari non dcsino, qua* vel injustautiliorcst, 
quant jiistissimam bcihim. — ibid. vii. 14. 

Miillcm tantaa ci vires non dodiaset, quam mmc tarn 
valcnti realsterct — Ibid. vii. 3. 

Niai^fortc ha‘c illi turn arma dedimus, ut mmc cum iKsne 
parato piignaromua. — Ibid. vii. d. 

*• Kgo ad urbem aocessi prid. non. Jan, obviani niihi sic 
est proditnin, ut nihil posait fieri omatius. bed incidi in 


Cmsar should dismiss his army by a certain day, or 
he declared an enemy ; and .when M. Antony and 
Q. Cassius, two of the tribunes, opposed their nega- 
tive to it," as they had done to every decree 
proposed against Csesar, and could not be per- 
suaded by the entreaties of their friends to give 
way to the authority of the senate, they proceeded 
to that vote which was the last resort in cases of 
extremity, “that the consuls, praetors, tribunes, and 
all who were about the city with proconsular power, 
should take care that the republic received no de- 
triment.*’ As this was supposed to arm the magis- 
trates with an absolute power to treat all men as 
they pleased whom they judged to be enemies, so 
the two tributes, together with Curio, immediately 
withdrew themselves upon it, and fled in disguise 
to Cbesar’s camp, on pretence of danger and vio- 
lence to .their persons, though none was yet offered 
or designed to them**. 

M. Antony, who now began to make a figure in 
the affairs of Rome, was of an ancient and noble 
extraction ; the grandson of that celebrated states- 
man and orator who lost his life in the massacres 
of Marius and Cinna : his father, as it is already 
related, had been honoured with one of the most 
important commissions of the republic ; but after 
an inglorious discharge of it, died with the charac- 
ter of a corrupt, oppressive, and ra])acious xom- 
i mander. The son, trained in the discipline of such 
a parent, whom he lost when he was very young, 
launched out at once into all the excess of riot and 
debaucliery, and wasted his whole patrimony before 
he had put on the manly gown ; showing himself 
to be the genuine son of that father wlio was horn, 
as Sallust says, to squander money, without ever 
employing a thqpght on business till a present ne- 
cessity urged him. His comely person, lively wit, 
insinuating address, made young Curio infinitely 
fond of him ; so that, in spite of the commands of 
a severe father who had often turned Antony out 
of doors and forbidden him his hou.se, he could not 
be prevailed with to forsake his company, but sup- 
plied him with money for his frolics and amours, 
till he had involved himself on his account in a 
debt of fifty thousand pounds. This greatly afflicted 
old Curio ; and Cicero was called in to heal the 
distress of the family, whom the son entreated, with 
tears in his eyes, to intercede for Antony as well 
as for himself, and not suffer them to be parted ; 
but Cicero having prevailed with the father to 
make his son easy by discharging his debts, advised 
him to insist upon it as a condition, and to enforce 
it by his paternal power, that he should have no 
farther commerce with Antony*. This laid the 

ip.siuii flaTTiiiuim civilis discordia: vel iKitius buUi. — Ep. 
Fain. xvi. Jl. 

Ego ill TuHCulanuni nihil hoc tempore- Devium ost 
rotf aTTai'Two’i, &c. — Ad Att, vii. 5. 

K AntoniuH qiiidcinnosteret Q,. Cassius, nulla vi expulsi, 
ad Cac.sarcin cuni Curione profecti. crant ; postea quam se- 
natus cunsiililms, pnrtoribus, tribunis plobis, et nobis, qui 
proconsulcs suniiis, nogotium dederat, ut curaremus, no 
quid rcspublica dctriineiiti caperct. — Ep. Fain. xvi. 11. 

^ Tenesno nieimiria praitextatiim to detnixisse ? — nemo 
unquam xiuer eniptiis libidinus causa tarn fuit in domiiii 
potestutc, quam tu in Curionis. Quoties to pater cjus 
domo Buo ejccit ?— acisne mo d© rebus mihi notissimis 
dicere ? recordaro toiupus illud, cum pator Curio mcerens 
jacebat in loctu ; filius se ad pedes moos prosternons, lacry- 
mans te mihi commondabat, orabat, ut to contra patrem 
Buum, si II.S. scxagics pctcret dofenderem ; tantum cnim 
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foundation of an early aversion in Antony to Cicero, 
increased still by the perpetual course of Antony’s 
life, which fortune happened to throw among 
Cicero’s inveterate enemies : for, by the second 
marriage of his mother, he became son-in-law* to 
that Lentulus who was put to death for conspiring 
with Catiline, by whom he was initiated into all 
the cabals of a traitorous faction, and infected with 
princij)les ptu nicious to the liberty of Rome. To 
revenge the death of this father, he attached him- 
self to Clodius, and during his tribunate was one 
of the ministers of all his violences ; yet was de- 
tected at the same time in some criminal intrigue 
in his family injurious to the honour of his patron". 
From this education in the city, he went abroad to 
learn the art of war under Gabinius, the most pro- 
fligate of all generals, who gave him the command 
of his horse in Syria, where he signalised his 
courage in the restoration of king Ptolemy, and 
acquired the first taste of martial glory in an expe- 
dition undertaken against the laws and religion of 
his country*. From Egypt, instead of coming 
home, where his debts would not suffer him to be 
easy, he went to Coesar into Gaul, the sure refuge 
of all the needy, the desperate, and the audacious : 
and after some stay in that province, being fur- 
nished with money and credit by Cicsar, he 
returned to Rome to sue for the quscstorship y. 
Caesar recommended him in a pressing manner to 
Cicero, ** entreating him to accept Antony’s sub- 
mission and pardon him fur what was past, and to 
assist him in his present suit : with which Cicero 
readily complied,” and obliged Antony so highly 
by it, that he declared war presently against 
Clodius, “ whom he attacked with great fierceness 
in the forum, and would certainly Jliave killed if he 
had not found means to hide himself under some 
stairs.” Antony openly gave out “ that he owed 
all this to Cicero’s generosity, to whom he could 
never make amends for former injuries, but by the 
destruction of his enemy Clodius *. * ’ Reing chosen 
quaestor he went back immediately to Caesar, with- 
out expecting his lot or a decree of the senate to 
appoint him his province : where, though he bad 
all imaginable opportunities of acquiring money, 
yet by squandering as fast as he got it, he came a 
second time empty and beggarly to Rome, to put in 

se pro te iutercessiHKe: ipse autein jimore anlcnacunfinmi- 
biit, quod desideriutn tiii distddii form non posHot — quo c^o 
tcuiporo tanta mala Horontishinia' fuiiiilia? soduvi vt*l potius 
BUKtiili : patri X)erHuahi, iit a*s alienum tilii dissolvorot, &c. 
— [I’hil. ii. JH.--] JM. AntouiiiM, i»erclunda' pccMinia' gtmi- 
tus, vacuusquo curls, nisi instantibus.— Sallust, llistor. 
Fragm. 1. iii. 

“ Te domi P. Tjontuli odiieatum [Phil. ii. 7-] Inti- 

mus crat in tribunatu Clodio— ojusoninium inceudiorum 
fax — cujus etiam donii quiddam jam turn nioliius est, &e. 
—Ibid. 19. 

* Iiido iter Alexandrian!, contra senatus auctoritatem, 
contra rompublj(raiii et rcligioncH : sed habebat ducom 
Gabinitini, &C.' — Ibid. « 

y Prius in iiltiinarn Gal Ham ex AF’.gypto quam domuin— 
vonisti e Gallia ad questuram petendam. — Ibid. ; Plut. in 
Anton. 

* Acccpcram jam ante (Jjcsaris litoras, ut milii satisfieri 
paterer a te — jiostca custoditus sum a te, tu a me observa- 
tus in petitionequeestunL^qiinquidGni tempore P. Clodiuin 
— in foro es conatus occidere — ita praE^dicabas, te non exis- 
timare, nisi ilium interfecisses, unquam inihi pro tuis in 
me injuriis satis esso facturum. — Phil. ii. 2(J. 

Cum se illc fugions inscalarum tenebras abdidisset, &c. 
— l»ro Mil. 15. 


for the tribunate ; in which office, after the example 
of his friend Curio, having sold himself to Caesar, 
he was (as Cicero says) as much the cause of the 
ensuing war as Helen was of that of Troy". 

It is certain at least that Antony’s flight gave 
the immediate pretext to it, as Cicero had foretold. 
“ Csesar,” says he, “will betake himself to arms, 
either from our want of preparation, or if no re- 
gard be had to him at the election of consuls ; but 
especially if any tribune, obstructing the delibera- 
tions of the senate, or exciting the people to sedition, 
should happen to be censured or overruled, or taken 
off, or expelled, or, pretending to be expelled, run 
away to him ” In the same letter he gives a short, 
but true state of the merit of his cause : “What, says 
he, can be more impxidcnt.^ You have held your 
government ten years, not granted to you by the 
senate, but extorted by violence and faction. The full 
term is expired, not of the law% but of your licen- 
tious will : but allow it to be a law ; it is now de- 
creed that you must have a su(;cessor. You refuse, 
and say, liave some regard to me : do you first 
show your regard to us. Will you prcbuid to keep 
an army longer than the people ordered, and con- 
trary to the wnll of the senate**.^” Rut Caesar’s 
strength lay not in the goodness of his cause, but 
of his tro(>i)s‘^, a consitlerable part of which he 
was now drawing together towards the confines of 
Italy, to be ready to enter into action at any warn- 
irtg. The flight of the tribunes gave him a plausible 
handle to begin, and seemed to sanctify his 
attempt. Rut “ his real motive,” says Plutarch, 
“ was the same that animated Cyrus and Alexander 
before him, to disturb the peace of mankind : the 
unquenchable thirst of empire, and the wild 
ambition of being the greatest man in the world, 
whi(!h was not possible till Pornpey was first 
destroyed".” Laying hold therefore of the occasion, 
he presently passed the Rubicon, which was the 
boundary of his province on that side of Italy, 
and, marching forward in a hostile manner, 
possessed himself without resistan<!e of the next 
great towns in his way-— Ariminum, Pisaurum, 
Ancona, Aretium, &c.* 

In this confused and disordered state of the 
city, Cicero’s friends were soliciting the decree of 
his triumph, to which the whole senate signified 
their ready consent. But “ the consul Lentulus, 
to make the favour more particularly his own, de- 

Dciiulc Hiiio HonatuH oonsulto, Hino sortc, sine Ict^oad 
(.■a?sarein ciieurrlsti. Id onim iinum in terris epcstutis, 
a*ris alieni, noq!nti.*e, perditis vita? rafionibus perfugium 
esse duoebas — advolusti egens ad Tribunatum, ut in co 
magistratu, si posses, viri tiii siinilisc8.s<‘H — ut Helena Tro- 
janis, sic iste liuic rcipublicai causa belli, 5cc. — I'hil. ii. 
21 , 22 . 

Aut addita causa, si forte tribnnus plcbis senatnm 
impeclitsns, aut populum incltans, notatiis, aut senatus 
eonsulto cireuinsoriptiis, aut sublatus aut cxpulsus sit, 
dicensve so expulsuni ad se oonfugerit.— Ad Att. vii. 9. 

c Ibid. ; Ep. Fani. xvi. 11. 

** Alterius ducis causa mclior videbatur, alterius ernt 
lirniinr. llio omnia spoctiosa, illie valontin. Pompciuin 
senatus auctoritas, Cscsarem militum armavit fiducia.— 
Veil. Fat. ii. 49. 

e Flut. in Anton, 

f An ille id faeiat, quod paullo ante decrotum est, ut 
cxcreitum citraKubiconem, qui finis cat G allien, oducerot ? 
—Phil. vi. 3. 

1 tuque cum Cassar amentia qiiadam raporctur, et — 
Arimlnum, Piwiurum, Anconam, Arrotium occupavisset, 
urbem roIiquimuB, — Ep. Fam. xvi. 12. 
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sired that it might be deferred for a while till the 
public affairs were better settled, giving his word 
that he would then be the mover of it himself^/' 
But Cajsar^s sudden march towards Rome put an 
end to all farther thoughts of it, and struck the 
senate with such a panic, that, as if he had been 
already at the gates, they resolved presently to 
quit the city, and retreat towards the southern 
parts of Italy. All the principal senators had 
particular districts assigned to their care, to be 
provided with troops and all materials of defence 
against Cajsar, Cicero had Capua, with the 
inspection of the sea-coast from Forrnise ; he 
w’ould not ^(iept any greater charge, for the sake 
of preserving his authority in tlie task of mediating 
a peace** : and for the same reason, when he per- 
ceived hi.s new province wholly unprovided against 
an enemy, and that it was impossible to hold 
Capua without a strong garrison, he resigned his 
em])loyment and chose not to act at all*. 

C’apua had always been the common seminary 
or place of educating gladiators for the great men 
of Rome, where Cuisar had a famous school of I 
them at this time, which he had long maintained 
under the best masters for the occasions of his j 
public shows in the city ; and as they were very 
numerous and well furnished with arms, there was 
reason to apprehend t'nat they would break out, 
and make some attempt in favour of their master, 
which might have been of dangerous consequence 
in the present circumstances of the republic, so 
that Pompey thought it necessary to take them 
out of their school, and distribute them among the 
prin<;ipal inhabitants of the place, assigning two 
to each master of a family, by which he secured 
them from doing any mischief's 

While the Pompeian party was under no small 
dejection on account of Pompey^s cjuitting the 
city, and retreating from the approacdi of Ctesar, 
T. Lahienus, one of the chief commanders on the 

p ISobiH laTricn inter lisis tiiriias Hcnatus frcquciis fiagi- 
tavit triumpliuin : sed LeiitiiliiH consul, qno majiis siiiun 
bcneficiuin facerct, shniil atijuc t'xpeiliHSCt qiijc cssent 
iieeessaria de repiiblica dixit so rolaturuin. — Kp. Fam. 
xvi. 11. 

Fgo negotio pra'sinn non tiirbulcnto ; viilt enim me 
Fotui)eiii,s ease, quern tota hire ('iinipana et iiinritinia ora 
halK'ut in'KTKOiroi'^ ad quern delectus et siuninu negotil 
rof<!ratiir. — Ad Att. vii. 11. 

ICgo a<lJnie ora' maritiin.T pr^rsum aFonniis. Nullum 
inajijs m^gotiiim suseipere vohii, quo plus aj)ud ilium niea.* 
litera? cobortationesquo ad paeom valennt, — Ep. Fam. 
xvi. 12. 

« Nam certe neque turn peecavi, cum imparatam jam 
Capiiam, non solum ignaviie deleetus, aed etiain perfidiee 
Buspicionem fugiens, accipere nolui. — Ad Att. vili. 12. 

Quod tibi ostenderam, cum ai mo Capuam rcjiciebam : 
quod feci non vitandi oneris causa, sed quod videbam 
toneri illauii urbem sine cxcrcitii non posse. — Ei>. Cic. ad 
Pomp. ; Ad Att. viii. 11. 

As C-iccro, when proconsul of Cilicia, often mentions 
the dioceses tliat were annexed to his government, [Ep. 
Fam. xiii. C7.J so in this command of Capuai he eaills bim- 
Belf the cpiscopus of the Campainiaii coast : which shows, 
that these names, which were appropriated aftcrwairds in 
the Christian church to characters aind powers ccclesiaB- 
tical, cairriod wdth thcTU, in their original use, the notion of 
a real authority aind jurisdicstioii. 

^ Gladiaitoros Caesaris, qui Capmr sunt — sane commode 
Pompeius distribuit, binos singulis patribus familiarum. 
Soutorum in ludo c fiieiunt cruptionem facturi fuisso 
diceb.'intiir— sane multum in co rciimblica? provisum est. 
Ad Att. vii. 14. 


other side, deserted Caesar and came over to them, 
which added some new life to their cause, and 
raised an expectation that many more would follow 
his example. Lahienus had eminently distinguished 
himself in the Gallic war, where, next to Caesar 
himself, he had borne the principal part, and by 
Cuisar’s favour had raised an immense fortune ; so 
that he was much caressed, and carried about 
everywhere by Pompey, who promised himself 
great service from his fame and experience, and 
especially from his credit in Caesar's army, and 
the knowledge of all his councils ; but his actsount 
of things, like that of all deserters, was aecommo- 
dated rather to })lease than to serve his new 
friends ; representing the weakness of Cjesar's 
troops, their aversion to his present designs, the 
disaffection of the two Gauls, and dis))Osition to 
revolt, the contrary of all which was found to be 
true ill the experiment ; and as be came to them 
single, without bringing with him any of those 
troops wiili which he had acquired his reputation, 
so his desertion had no other effect than to ruin 
his own fortunes, without doihg any service to 
Pompey h 

But what gave a much better prospect to all 
honest men was the proposal of an accommodation 
which came about this time from Caisar, who, 
while he was pushing on the war with inc.redible 
vigour, talked of nothing but peace, and endea- 
voured particularly to persuade Cicero “ that he 
had no other view than to secure himself from the 
insults of his enemies, and yield the first rank in 
the state to Pompey"'." The conditions were, 
“ that Pompey should go to his government of 
Spain, that his new levies should be dismissed^ 
and his garrij<)ns withdrawn, and that Ca'sar 
should deliver up his provinces, the farther Gaul 
to Domitius, the hither to Considius, and sue for 
the consulship in person, without requiring the 
privilege of absence." These terms were readily 
embraced in a grand council of the chiefs at Capua, 
and young L. Caesar, who brought them, was sent 
back witli letters from Pompey, and the addition 
only of one preliminary article — ‘‘ that Cmsar, in 
the mean w^hile, should recall his troops from the 
towns which he had seized beyond his own juris- 
diction, so that the senate might return to Rome, 
and settle the whole affair with honour and free- 
dom Cicero was yiresent at this council, of 
1 Muxiiuain autem pi again aeoepit, quod is, qui butu- 
main auctoritjituin in illiiis exercitu luibebat, T. Labienus 
HociiiH sceloris esse noluit: rcli(tiiit ilium, et iiobiscum est : 
niultique idem faeturi dicuntur.— Ep. Fam. xvi, 12. 

Aliqiiantum aniiui videtiir attulissc nobis Labienus.— 
Ad Att. vii. 23. 

Labienum Hi'cum habet (Pompeius) non dubitantom do 
inibeeillitato Caesaris copiaruin : eujus adventu Cmeus 
iioster multo animi plus habot. — ^Ibid. vii. 10. 

Nam in Labiono paruin est dignitatis. — Ibid. viil. 2, 
fortis in armis 

<y«cs.'ircis Labienus crat : nunc transfuga vilis 

Lucan, v. .34.'j. 

™ Bulbus major ad me scribit, nihil malic f’lesarem, 
quani, principc Pompeio, sine inctu vivere. Tu, puto, 

hire crodis Ad Att. viii. p. 

n Feruntur oinnino eonditionen ab illo, ut Pomiieiiis eat 
in Ilispaniam ; dilectus, qui spiit habiti,et pra'sidia nostra 
dimittantiir : se iiitcriorcm Cfaliiam I>»jmitio, eiterioreiu 
Considio Noniano — traditurum. Ad coiisulatus petitiononi 
seventurum: — neque so jam vclle, absente sc, rationcm 
sui haberi * — Ep, Fam, xvi. 12 ; Ad Att. vii. 14. 

Aocepimus cemditiones ; sod ita, ut rcniovcat precsidJa 
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which he gave an account to Atticus : I came to 
Capua, (says he,) yesterday, the twenty-sixth of 
January, where I met the consuls and many of our 
order : they all wished that Cmsar would stand to 
his conditions, and withdraw his troops. Favonius 
alone was against all conditions imposed by Ceesar, 
but was little regarded by the council : for Cato 
himself would now rather live a slave than fight ; 
and declares, that if Caesar recall his garrisons 
he will attend the senate when the conditions come 
to be settled, and not go to Sicily, where his service 
is more necessary, which I am afraid will be of ill 
consequence. There is a strange variety in our 
sentiments ; the greatest part are of opinion, that 
Caesar will not stand to his terms, and that these 
offers are made only to hinder our preparations : 
but J am apt to think that he will withdraw his 
troops ; for he gets the better of us by being made 
consul, and with less iniquity than in the way 
which he is now pursuing, and we cannot possibly 
come off without some loss ; for we are scan- 
dalously unprovided both with soldiers and with 
money, since all tliat which was either private in 
the cJty or public in the treasury is left a prey to 
him**/’ 

During the suspense of this treaty and the ex- 
pectation of Caesar’s answer, Cicero began to con- 
ceive some hopes that both sides were relenting, 
and disposed to make up the quarrel — Cwsar, 
from a reflection on his rashness, and the senate 
on their want of preparation : but he still suspected 
Cuusar ; and the sending a message so important 
by a person so insignificant as young Lucius Cmsar, 
looked, he says, as if he had done it by way of 
contempt, or with a view to disclaim it, especially 
when, after offering conditions, v^ich were likely 
to be accepted, he would not sit still to wait an 
answer, but continued his march with the same 
diligence, and in the same hostile manner as be- 
fore**. His suspicions proved true ; for, by letters, 
which came soon after from Furnius and Curio, 
he perceived tliat they made a mere jest of the 
embassy h. 

It seems very evident that Caesar had no real 
thoughts of peace, by his paying no regard to 
Pompey's answer, and the trifling reasons which 
he gave for slighting it*". But he had a double 
view in offering those conditions ; for, by Pom- 
pey’s rejecting them, as there was reason to expect 
from his known aversion to any treaty, he hoped 
to load him with the odium of the war ; or by his 
embracing them, to slacken his preparations, and 
retard his design of leaving Italy, whilst he himself 
in the mean time, by following him with a celerity 

ex iis locis, qum oeciipavit, ut sine motii dc iie ipHis <?on- 
ditionibuH Rom® sunutus huberi possit. — Ad Att. vii. 14. 

o Ad Att. vii. 15, 

p Rpero in proesentia paecm nos hab<?re. Nam et ilium 
fiiroris, ct huiic nostrum eopiarum suppeenitet. — Ibid. 

Tamen vereor ut his ipsls (C^iesar) <;onteiitufl sit. Nam 
cum ista mandata dedisset L. C®B;iri, debuit esw; puullo 
quiotior, diim responsa referrentur.—lbid. vii. 17 . 

Cffisarem quidem, L. C®sare cum mandatis dc pace ' 
misso, tamen aiunt aceirimc looa ocoiiparc.— -Ibid. 1H. 

L. C®stu*em vidi — ut id ipsum mihi ille vidcatur irri- 
dendi causa fccisse, gui tiintis dc rebus huic mandata 
dederit, nisi forte non dedii, et liic sermorie aliqiio urrepto 
pro mandatis abusus est. — Ibid. 13. 

4 Acoepi literas tuas, Philotimi, Fumii, Curionis ad 
Piimium, quibiis iiridet L. Ccesaris legationera. — Ibid. 19. 

r Oaes. De Bello Civ. L 1. 


that amazed everybody", might chance to come 
up with him before he could embark, and give a 
decisive blow to the war, from which he had 
nothing to apprehend but its being drawn into 
length. “ I now plainly see,” says Cicero, “ though 
later indeed than I could have wished, on account 
of the assurances given me by Balbus, that he aims 
at nothing else, nor has ever aimed at anything 
from the beginning, but Pompey’s life^” 

If we consider this famous passage of the 
Rubicon, abstractedly from the event, it seems to 
have been so hazardous and desperate that Pompey 
might reasonably contemn the thought of it, as of 
an attempt too rash for any prudent m^n to venture 
upon. If Cmsar’s view, indeed, had been to pos- 
sess himself only of Italy, there could have been 
no difficulty in it. His army w^as undoubtedly 
the best which was then in the world ; flushed 
with victory, animated with zeal for the person 
of their general, and an overmatch for any which 
could be brought against it into the field. But 
this single army was all that he had to trust to ; 
he had no resource : the loss of one battle was 
certain ruin to him, and yet he must necessarily 
run the risk of many before he could gain his end, 
for the whole empire was armed against him ; every 
province offered a fresh enemy, and a fresh field 
of action, where he was like to be exposed to the 
same danger as on the plains of Pharsalia. But above 
aU, his enemies were masters of the sea, so that 
he could not transport hisforces abroad, without the 
hazard of their being destroyed by a superior fleet, 
or of being starved at land by the difficulty of 
conveying supplies and provisions to them. Pom- 
pey relied chiefly on this single circumstance, and 
was persuaded, that it must necessarily determine 
the war in his favour" : so that it seems surprising 
how such a superiority of advantage, in the hands 
of so great a commander, could p()ssil)iy fail of 
success ; and we must admire rather the fortune 
than the conduc!t of Ciosar, for carrying him safe 
through all these difficulties to the possession of 
the empire. 

I Cicero seldom speaks of his attempt, but as a 

^ kind of madness*, and seemed to retain some 
hopes to the last that he would not persist in it. 
The same imagination made Pompey and the 
senate so resolute to defy, when they were in no 
condition to oppose him. Cftisar on the other 
hand might probably imagine, that their stiffness 
proceeded from a vain conceit of their strength, 
which would induce them to venture a battle with 
him in Italy, in which ease he was sure enough to 
beat them ; so that both sides were drawn farther 

•• O fciloritatcm inuredibilom ! — Ad Att. vii. 22. 

Cie<TO calls him a monster of vigilance and celerity — 
[Ibid. viii. 9.] — for from his passage of the Rubicon, though 
he was forced to take in all the groat towns on his road, 
and spent seven days before Corfinium, yet in less tlian 
two months ho marched through the whole length of Italy, 
and came before the gates of lirundisium before Pompey 
could embark on the 9th of March. — Ad Att. ix. 

< Jntelligo seriuK equidem qiiam vcllenj, propter opisto- 
las aermoriesqiio Balbi, sed video plane nihii aliud agf, 
nihil actum ab initio, qiiom ut huno ocoideret.— Ad Att. 
ix. 5 . 

« Kxistimat, (Pompeius) qui mare teneat, cum neeesse 
rerum potiri — ^itaque navalis apparatus ei semper antiquis- 
sima curafuit, — Ibid. x. B. 

^ Cum Caesar amentia quadam raperctur. — Ep. Fam. 
xvi. 12. 
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perhapi than they intended, by mistaking each 
other’s views. Cmsar, I say, might well appre- 
hend that they designed to try their strength with 
him in Italy ; for that was the constant persuasion 
of the whole party, who thought it the best scheme 
which could be pursued. Pompey humoured 
them in it, and always talked big to keep up their 
sj)irits ; and though he saw from the first the 
necessity of quitting Italy, yet he kept the secret ' 
to himself, and wrote word at the same time to 1 
Cicero that he should have a firm army in a few i 
days, with which he would march against (Ja^sar 
into Picenum, so as to give them an opportunity 
of returning^;© the cityr. The plan of the war, as 
it was com nu^nly understood, was to possess them- 
selves of the principal posts of Italy, ami act 
chiefly on the defensive, in order to distress Caisar 
by their different armies, cut off his opportunities 
of forage, hinder his access to Rome, and hold 
him continually employed till the veteran army from 
Spain, under Pompey’s lieutenants, Afranius, 
Petreius, and Varro, could come up to finish his 
overthrow Tins was the notion which the senate 
entertained of the war ; they never conceived it 
possible that Pompey should submit to the dis- 
grace of flying before Caesar, and giving up Italy 
a prey to his enemy. In this confidence Domitius, 
with a very considerable force, and some of the 
principal senators, threw himself into Corfinium, 
a strong town at the foot of the Apennine, on the 
Adriatic side, where he proposed to make a stand 
against (’a^sar, and stop the progress of his march; 
but he lost all his troops in the attempt, to the 
number of three legions, for want of knowing 
Pompey ’s secret. Pompey indeed, when he saw 
what Domitius intended, pressed him earnestly, 
by several letters, to come away and join w^'th him, 
telling him, ** That it was impossible to make any 
opposition to Ciesar till their whole forces were 
united ; and that as to himself, he had with him 
only the two legions which were recalled from 
Ciesar, and were not to be trusted against him ; 
and if Domitius should entangle himself in Cor- 
finium, so as to be precluded by Cicsar from a 
retreat, that he could not come to his relief with so 
weak an army, and bade him therefore not to be 
surprised to hear of his retiring if Ciesar should 
persist to march towards him“. Yet, Domitius, 
prepossessed with the opinion, that Italy was to 

y Omnes noH oxiiertes sui tanti ct tuin 

iniHitati ccinnilii rclinqucbat.- — Ad Att. viii. H. 

PompoiuH — ad mo scribit, paiioiH diebiis so firmiim exer- 
oitiiin tiabituriim, spomqiie affort, si in Picomiin agrum 
ipso venerit, nos lloniam reditu ros esse. — Jbid. vii. l(i, 

2 Suseepto autem bello, tint tenunda sit urbs, aut ca 
rclicta, ille commeatu et rcliquis copiis iutcrcludcndus. — 
Ad Att. vii. 9. 

Sin autom illo suis conditionibus stare noliiorit, bellum 
paratum est : — tantuniiiiodo ut eum intercUidumiis, ne ad 
tirbeiti poHHlt aecede^c : quod sperabamus iieri posse ; di- 
leotus enim iiiaKiios babebamus — ex llispaniaque sox Icgi- 
ones et magna auxilia. Afranio et Petreio dtioibus, habet 
a tergo. Videtur, si insanict, posse opprimi, iiiodo ut urbo 
salva.—- Kp. Fam. xvl. 12. 

Summa autem spos Afranium cum magnis copiis adven- 
tare. — Act Att. viii. 3. 

« Nos disjecta manu pares adversariis osso non possu- 
mus. — 

Q,uamobrom nolito commoveri, si audieris me regredi, 
si forte Caesar ad me veniet, — etiaiii atqne etiam te hortor, 
ut cum omni copia quam primum ad me venias. — Epist. 
Pomp, ad Domit. ; Ad Att. viii. 12. 


be the seat of the war, and that Pompey would 
never suffer so good a body of troops, and so many 
of his best friends to be lost, would not quit the 
advantangeous post of Corfinium, but depended 
still on being relieved ; and when he was actually 
besieged, sent Pompey word, how easily Caesar 
might be intercepted between their two armies^’. 

Cicero was as much disappointed as any of the 
rest ; he had never dreamt of their being obliged 
to quit Italy till, by Pompey’s motions, he per- 
ceived at last his intentions, of which he speaks 
with great severity in several of his letters, and 
begs Atticus’s advice upon that new face of their 
affairs ; and to enable Atticus to give it the more 
clearly, he explains to him in short what occurred 
to his own mind on the one side and the other. 
“ The great obligations,” says he, “ which I am 
under to Pompey, and my particular friendship 
with him, as well as the cause of the republic 
itself, seem to persuade me, that I ought to join 
my cMmnsels and fortunes with his. Besides, if I 
stay behind, and desert that hand of the best and 
most eminent citizens, I must fall under the power 
of a single person, who gives me many proofs 
indeed of being my friend, and whom, as you know, 
1 had long ago taken care to make such from a 
suspicion of this very storm which now hangs 
over us ; yet it should be well considered, both 
bow far I may venture to trust him, and supposing 
it clear that I may trust him, whether it be con- 
sistent with the character of a firm and honest 
citizen to continue in that city, in which he has 
borne the greatest honours and performed the 
greatest acts, and where he is now invested with 
the most honourable priesthood, when it is to be 
attended with some danger, and perhaps with 
some disgrace, if Pompey should ever restore the 
republic. These are the difficulties on the one 
side — let us see what there are on the other : 
nothing has hitherto been done by our Pompey, 
either with prudence or courage ; 1 may add also 
nothing but what was contrary to my advice and 
authority. 1 will omit those old stories ; how he 
first nursed, raised, and armed this man against 
the republic ; how he supported him in carrying 
his laws by violence, and without regard to the 
auspices ; how he added the farther Gaul to his 
government, made himself his son-in-law, assisted 
as augur in the adoption of Clodius, was more 
zealous to restore me than to prevent my being 
expelled ; enlarged the term of Caesar's command, 
served him in all his affairs in his absencA — nay, 
in bis third consulship, after he began to espouse 
the interests of the republic, how he insisted that 
the ten tribunes should jointly propose a law to 
dispense with his absence in suing for the con.s.ul- 
ship, which he confirmed afterwards by a law of 
his own, and opposed the consul Marcellus when 
he moved to put an end to his government on the 
first of March : but to omit, 1 say, all this, what 
can be more dishonourable, or show a greater want 
of conduct than this retreat, or rather shameful 
flight from the city ? What conditions were not 
preferable to the necessity of abandoning our 
country ? the conditions, I confess, were bad ; yet 

Domitius ad Pompeium — qiii petant atquo 
orent, ut sibi subveniat: Cttsarein duobus exercitibus, 
et locurum angustiis intercludi posse, frumentoque prohi- 
beri, &e. 

Cits. D© Bello Civ. 1. i. 
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what can be worse than this ? But Pompey, you 
will say, will recover the republic : when, or what 
preparation is there for it ? Is not all Picenum 
lost ? Is not the way left open to the city ? Is not 
all our treasure, both public and private, p^iven up 
to the enemy ? In a word, there is no party, no 
forces, no iilace of rendezvous, for the friends of 
the republic to resort to. Apulia is chosen for our 
retreat, the weakest and remotest part of Italy, 
which implies nothina: but despair, and a design of 
flying by the op]>ortunity of the sea,'' &c. *' In 
another letter, ** There is hut one thing wanting," 
says he, ** to eoinj)lete our friend’s disgrace ; his 
failing to succour Domitiiis : nobody doubts but 
that be will come to his relief ; yet 1 am not of that 
mind. Will lie then desert such a citizen, and the 
rest, whom you know to be with him especially 
when he has thirty cohorts in the town : yes, 
unless all things deceive me, he will desert him : 
he is strangely frightened ; means nothing but to 
fly; yet you, fori perceive what your opinion is, 
think that I ought to follow this man. For my 
part 1 easily know whom I ought to fly, not whom 
I ought to follow. As to that saying of mine 
which you extol, and think worthy to be cele- 
brated, that I had rather be conquered with Pora- 
pey, than conquer with Ctesar, 'tis true, 1 still 
say so ; but, with such a Poiiipey as he then was, 
or as I took him to be : but as for this man, who 
runs away before he knows from whom, or whither ; 
who has betrayed us and ours, given up his country 
and is now leaving Italy ; if I had rather be con- 
quered with him, the thing is over, I am con- 
quered," &c. 

There was a notion in the meanwhile, that uni- 
versally prevailed through Italy, of Caesar’s cruel 
and revengeful temper, from which horrible effects 
were apprehended : Cicero himself was strongly 
possessed with it, as appears from many of his 
letters, where he seems to take it for grantc.d, that 
he would he a second Phalaris, not a Pisistratns ; ' 
a bloody, not a gentle tyrant. This he inferred 
from the violence of his past life ; the nature of 
his present enterprise ; and, above all, from the 
character of his friends and followers ; who were, 
generally speaking, a needy, profligate, audacious 
crew ; ])repared for every thing that was desperate 
It was affirmed likewise with great confidence, 
that he had openly declared, that he was now 
coming to revenge the deaths of Cn. Carbo, M. 
Brutus, and all the other Marian chiefs, whom 
Pompe^, when acting under Sylla, had cruelly put 
to death for their opposition to the Syllan cause^. 
But til ere was no real ground for any of these 
suspicions: for Cflesar, who thought Tyranny (as 
Cicero says) the greatest of goddesses, and whose 
sole view it had been through life to bring his 
affairs to this crisis, and to make a bold push for 

C Ad Att, viii. 3. cl yiii. 7. 

« Istum cujus times, omnia teterrime fac- 

turum piito.— Ad Att. vii. 12. 

Incortum cat Phalarimne an Pisistratiim sit imitaturuH. 
—Ibid. 20. 

Nam civdcm video si vicorit — ot regnimi non modo 
Romano homini sod nc PeriiO} qnidem tolerabile. — Ibid. 

X. 8. 

Q,ui hic potest se gorere non pordito ? vita, mores ante 
facta, ratio susoepti negotii, socii — Ibid. ix. 2 ; it. ix. PI. 

^ Atque oum loqni qiiidam avOevriKcos narrabant ; Cn. 
Carbonfs, M. liruti so jicenas persequi, &c. — Ad Att. ix. 14. 


empire, had, from the observation of pasf times, 
and the fate of former tyrants, laid it down for a 
maxim, that clemency in victory was the best means 
of securing the stability of it«. Ujion the sur- 
render therefore of Corfinium, where he had the first 
opportunity of giving a public specimen of himself, 
he showed a noble example of moderation, by the 
generous dismission of Domitius and all the other 
senators who fell into his hands; among whom was 
Lentulus Spinther, (’icero's particular friend 
This made a great turn in his favour, by easing 
jicojilc of the terrors which they had before con- 
ceived of him, and seemed to confirm what he 
affected everywhere to give out, that he sought 
yothing by the war but tlie security of his jiersoii 
and dignity. Pompey on the other hand appeared 
every day more and more despi(%'ible, by flying 
before an enemy, whom his pride and jicrverseness 
was said to have driven to the necessity of taking 
arms. — “ Tell me, 1 beg of you," says Cicero, 

what (?an be more wretched, th.an for the one to 
be gathering applause from the worst of causes, 
the other giving offence in the best ? the one to be 
reckoned the jireserver of his enemies, the other 
the deserter of his friends ? and in truth, though 
1 have all the affection which 1 ought to have for 
our friend Ciucus, yet I cannot excuse his not 
coming to the relief of such men : fur if he was 
afraid to do it, what can be more ]>altry ? or if, as 
seme think, he thought to make his cause the more 
popular by their destruction, what can be more 
unjust?" ^kc.‘ — From this first experiment of 
Caesar's clemency, Cicero took occasion to send 
him a letter of compliment, and to thank him jiar- 
ticularly for his generous treatment of Lentulus, 
who, when consul, had been the chief author of his 
restoration ; to which Caesar returned the following 
answer. 

CcBsar Emperor to Cicero Emperor, 

‘‘You judge rightly of me, for I am thoroughly 
known to you, that nothing is farther removed 
from me than cruelty ; and as I have a great plea- 
sure from the thing itself, so I rejoice and triumph 
to find my act approved by you : nor docs it at all 
move me, that those who were dismissed by me, 
are said to be gone away to renew the war against 
me : for I desire nothing more, than that 1 may 
always act like myself ; they like themselves. I 
wish that you would meet me at the city, that I 
may use your counsel and assistance as I have 
hitherto done in all things. Nothing, I assure you, 

^ fjLeyl(rrrju &<rr* rvpayytda . — Ad 

Att. vii. 11. 

TentemuB hoc modo, si possiimufl, omnium voliintatos 
reciiporare, et diiiturna victoria uti : quoniam reliqiii 
crcHlulituto odium efl’ugere non potuerunt, neqne victo- 
riam diutiiin teiiere, prieter unum L. Syllam, qucni inii- 
taturiis non sum. Ha*c nova sit ratio vincendi ; ut 
misericordia ot liboralitato nos muniamus. — Ep. Ctesaris 
ad Opp. Att. ix. 7. 

** l>e Hello Civ. 1. i. ; Plutarch, in Cars. 

1 Sod obsocro to, quid hoc misorius, quam alterum 
plaiiHUs in fa'dissima causa qurorcre; alterum ofruiisioiicH 
in optima? altcruin oxistiuiari conservatorom iniinicoruni, 
alterum dosertororn anii<!orum ? ot mohorcule quamvis 
aiMcmtis Cnecum nostrum , ut ct fatdrniis ct debemus, tamon 
hoc, quod talibus viris non subvenit, laudare non possum. 
Nam Hive timuit quid ignn-vius ? sivo, ut quidam putant, 
meliorcm suam causam illorum cendo fore putavit, quid 
injustius?— Ad Att. viii. 9. 
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is dearer to me Dolabella; 1 will owe this 
favour therefore to him : nor is it possible for him 
indeed to behave otherwise, such is his humanity, 
his pood sense, and his affection to me. Adieu 

When Pompey, after the unhappy affair of Cor- 
finium, found himself obliged to retire to Brundi- 
sium, and to declare, what he had never before 
directly owned, his design of quitting Italy and 
carrying the war abroad* ; he was very desirous to 
draw Cicero along with him, and wrote two letters 
to him at Forinia;, to press him to come away di- 
rectly ; but Cicero, already much out of humour 
with him, was disgusted still the more by his short 
and negligent manner of writing, upon an occasion 
so importtftit : the second of Porapey’s letters, 
with Cicero’s answer, will explain the ]>resent state 
of their affairs, and Cicero’s sentiments upon 
them. 

Cn, Pompeius Magnus Proconsul to M. Cicero 
Emperor. 

If you arc in good health, 1 rejoice: I read 
your letter with pleasure: for I perceived in it 
your ancient virtue by your concern for the common 
safety. Tlie cf)nsuls arc come to the army which 
I had ill Apulia : I earnestly exhort you, by your 
singular and ])erpctaal affection to the republic, to 
come also to us, that by our joint advice wc may 
give help and relief to the afflicted state. 1 would 
have you make the A])])ian way your road, aVid 
come ill all haste to Bruudisium. Take care of 
your health.” 

M. Cirern Emperor to Cn. Magnus Proconsul. 

“ When 1 sent that letter, which was delivered to 
you atCaniisium, 1 had no susjiiiaori of your crossing 
the sea for the service of the republic, ami was in 
great hopes that we should he able, either to bring 
about an accommodation, which to me seemed the 
most useful, or to defend the republic with the great- 
est dignity in Italy. In the mean time, before my 
letter reached you, heiug informed of your reso- 
lution by the instrucLioiis wliicli you sent to the 
consuls, 1 did not wait till 1 could have a letter 
from you, but set out immediately to^-ards you 
with my brother and our children for Apulia. 
When we were come to Tlieanum, your friend C. 
Messius and many others told us, that Cflesar was 
on the road to Capua, and would lodge that very 
night at yEserniu : 1 was much disturbed at it, 
because if it was true, I not oilly took my journey 
to he precluded, hut myself also to he certainly a 
prisoner. I went on therefore to Cales with intent 
to stay there till I could learn from ^sernia the 
certainty of my intelligence : at Calcs there was 
brought to me a copy of the letter which you 
wrote to the consul Len Lulus, with which you sent 
the copy also of one that you had received from 
Domitius, dgted the eighteenth of February, and 
signified, that it was of great importance to the 
republic that all the troops should be drawn toge- 
ther as soon as possible to one ])lace ; yet so as to 
leave a suffleient garrison in Capua. Ujion reading 

k Ad A tt. ixTifk ~ 

t Q,iii ainisHo Coriinlo denique me certiorem consilii sul 
fecit. — Ibid. ix. 2. 

m Kpiatolamin Pompeii duarutn, quas ad me misit, negli- 
gentiatn, mearnque in scribendo diligentiam volui tibi 
notam esse : earum exempla ad te misi. — Ibid. viii. 11, 


these letters I was of the same opinion with all the 
rest, that you were resolved to inarch to Coriinium 
with all your force.s, whither, when Ceesar lay 
before the town, I .thought it impossible for me to 
come. While this affair was in the utmost expec- 
tation, we were informed at one and the same lime 
both of what had happened at Corfinium, and 
that you were actually marching towards Brundi 
siuin ; and when I and iny brother resolved without 
hesitation to follow you thither, we were advertised 
by many who came from Samnium and Apulia, to 
take care that we did not fall into Cajsar’s hands, 
for that he was upon his march to the same places 
w'here our road lay, and would reach them sooner 
than we could possibly do. This being the case, 
it did not seem ailvisahle to me or my brother, or 
any of our friends, to run the risk of hurting, not 
only ourselves, but the rcjiuhlic, by our rashness : 
especially when we could not doubt, but that if the 
journey had been safe to us, we should not then be 
able to overtake you. In the mean while I received 
your letter dated from Cannsiuiu the twenty-first 
of February, in which you exhort me to come in all 
haste to Brundlsium : hut as I did not receive it 
till the twenty-ninth, I made no (piestion but that 
you were already arrived at Brundisium, and all 
that road seemed wholly shut up to us, and we 
ourselves as surely intercepted as those who were 
taken at Coriinium ; for we did not reckon them 
only to be prisoners, who were actually fallen into 
the enemy’s hands, hut those too not less so wdio 
happen to he inclosed within the quarters and 
garrisons of their adversaries. Since this is bur 
case, I heartily wish, in the first place, that I had 
I always been with you, as I then told you when I 
relinquished the comniandofC’apua, which 1 did not 
do for the sake ftf avoiding trouble, but because 1 saw 
that the town could not he held without an army, 
and was unwilling that the same accident should 
happen to me wdiich, to my sorrows has happened 
to some of our bravest citizens at Coriinium ; hut 
since it has not been niy lot to he with you, 1 wish 
that I had het*ii made privy to your counsels : for 
i could not possibly suspect, and should sooner 
have believed anything than that for the good of 
the republic, under such a leader as you, we should 
not he able to stand our ground in Italy : nor do I 
now blame your conduct, but lament the fate of 
the republic ; and though 1 cannot comprehend 
what it is which you have followed, yet I am not 
the less persuaded that you have done nothing but 
with the greatest reason. You remember, 4 believe, 
w’hat my opinion always was.: first, to preserve 
peace even on had conditions ; then about leaving 
the city ; for as to Italy, you never intimated a 
tittle to me about it : but I do not take upon myself 
to think that my advice ought to have been fol- 
lowed : 1 followed yours ; nor that for the sake of 
the republic, of which .1 despaired, and which is 
now overturned, so as not to be raised up again 
without a civil and most pernicious war : I sought 
you ; desired to be with you ; nor will I omit the 
first opportunity which offers of effecting it. I 
easily perceived through all this affair, that I did 
not satisfy those who are fond of fighting : for I 
made no scruple to own, that I wished for nothing 
so much as peace ; not but that I had the same 
apprehensions from it as they ; but I thought them 
more tolerable than a civil war : then aft^r the 
war was begun, when I saw that conditions of 
N 
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peace were offered to you, aud a full and honour- 
able answer given to them, I began to weigh 
and deliberate well upon my own conduct, which, 
considering your kindness to me, 1 fancied that I 
should easily exjdain to your satisfaction : 1 re- 
collected that I was the only man who, for the 
greatest services to the public, had suffered a most 
wretched and cruel punishment : that I was the 
only one who, if I offended him to whom at the 
very time when we were in arms against him a 
second consulship and most splendid triumph was 
offered, should he involved again in all the same 
struggles; so that my person seemed to stand 
always exposed as a public mark to the insults of 
profligate citizens : nor did I suspect any of these 
things till 1 was openly threatened with them : 
nor was I so much afraid of them, if they were 
really to hefal nie, as 1 judged it prudent to decline 
them, if they could honestly be avoided. You see 
in short the state of my conduct while we had any 
hdfies of peace ; what has since happened deprived 
' me of all power to do anything: but to those whom 
I do not please I can easily answer, that 1 never 
was more a friend to C. Caesar than they, nor they 
ever better friends to the republic than myself : 
the only difference between me and them is, that 
as they are excellent citizens, and I not far removed 
; from that character, it was my advice to proceed 
by way of treaty, which 1 understood to be approved 
j also by you ; theirs by way of arms ; and since 
i this method has prevailed, it shall be my care to 
I behave myself so, that the republic may not want 
! in me the spirit of a true citizen, nor you of a 
I friend. Adieu*'.'* 

I The disgust which Pompey’s management had 
I given him, and which he gently intimates in this 
letter , was the true reason why he did not join j 
him at his time : he had a mind to deliberate a 
while longer, before he took a step so decisive : 
this he owns to Atticiis, where, after recounting 
all the particulars of his own conduct wliich were 
the most liable to exception, he adds, “ I have 
neither done nor omitted to do anything, which 
has not both a probable and prudent excuse — and 
in truth was willing to consider a little longer what 
was right and fit for me to do*’." The chief 
ground of his deliberation was, that he still thought 
a peace possible, in which case Pompey and Caesar 


and begin to fear, . that all his clemency means 
nothing else at last but to give that one cruel blow. 
The elder Balbus writes me word, that Caesar 
wishes nothing more than to live in safety, and 
yield the first rank to Pompey, You take him I 
suppose to be in earnest*’." 

Cicero seems to think that Lentulus might have 
been persuaded to stay, if llalbus and he had met 
together ; for he had no opinion of the firmness of 
these consuls, but says of them both on another 
occasion, that they were more easily moved by 
every wind than a feafher or a leaf. He received 
another letter soon after from Balbus, of which he 
sent a copy to Atticus, “ that he might pity him," 
he says, to see what a dupe they thought to make 
of him 'i." 


I would be one again, and he had no mind to give 
Caesar any cause to be an enemy to him when he 
was become a friend to Pompey, 

While things were in this situation, Caesar sent 
young Balbus after the consul Lentulus, to en- 
deavour to persuade him to stay in Italy, and 
return to the city, by the offer of everything that 
could tempt him : he called upon Cicero on his I 
! way, who gives the following account of it to 
Atticus: ‘Young Balbus came to me on the 
twenty-fourth in the evening, running in all haste 
by private roads after Lentulus with letters and 
instructions from Caesar, and the offer of any £ 0 - 
vemment if he will return to Rome : but it will 

«»eet : he 

told me that Caesar desired nothing so much as to 
overteke Pompey: which I believe; and to be 
fnendg with him agaia ; which I do not believe ; 
aAdAtt.vill.il, 

o Nihil prwtennissum e»t. quod non habeat sapiontom 
ezousationem— «t plane quid rectum, et quid faciendum 
milii asset, diutius cogitare malui.— Ad Att, viii. 12. 


linlhiis to Cierro Emperor, 

I conjure you, Cicero, to think of some mc- 
y thod of making Ctt'sar and Pompey friends again, 
“ who by the perfidy of certain persons are now 
” divided : it is a work highly worthy of your virtue : 
*** take my word for it, Ciusar will not only be in 
7 your power, but think himself infinitely obliged fo 
; you if you would charge yourself with this affair. 

^ 1 should be glad if Pompey would do so too ; but 

J in the present circumstances, it is what I wish 
rather than hope, that he may be brought to any 
terms : but whenever he gives over flying and 
® feahring Cu.*sar, 1 shall not desjiair that your au- 
^ thority may have its weight with him. Cio.sar 
^ tak^ it kindly that you were for J^entulus's 
staying in Italy, and it w^as the greatest obligation 
. which you could confer upon me : for I love him 
^ as much as J do Civsar himself; if he had suffered 
^ me to talk to him as freely as we used to do, and 
^ not so often slniriiied the opportunities which I 
sought of conferring with him, J should have been 
les.s unhappy than I now arn ; for assure yourself 
that no man can be more afflicted than 1, to see 
one who is dearer to me than myself, acting his i 
part so ill in his consulship, that he seems to be ' 
anything rather than a consul : but should he be f 
disposed to follow your advice, and take your word i 
for Ciesar’s good intentions, and pass the rest of * 
his consulship at Rome, I should begin to hope 
that by your authority and at his motion, Pompey ll 
and Ciosar may be made one again with the appro- '\ 
bation even of the senate. Wiienever this can be [ 
brought about, I shall think that I have lived lonir I 
enough : you will entirely approve, I am sure^ I 
what Cmsar did at Corfiniura : in an affair of that 
sort, nothing could fall out better, than that it ' 
sliould be transacted w^ithout blood. I am ex- I 
tremely glad that my nephew’s visit wa.s agreeable 
to you; as to what he said on Cmsar's part, and 
what Cmsar himself wrote to you, I know Cmsar to 
sincere in it, whatever turn his affairs may 

CsBsar at the same time was extremely solicitous 
not so much to gain Cicero, for that was not to be 
expected, as to prevail with him to stand neuter. 

He wrote to him several times to 'that effect, and 
employed all their co mmon friends to press him 

!> Ad Att. vlH. 0 . ~ 

Pluma aut folio 

f^niuB mov«tur_„t vicem meam dolore., cum me tol- 
derl vJderea.— ibid. viii. 16. 

* Ad Att. viii. i.'i. 
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with letters on that head" ; who, by his keeping 
such a distance at this time from Pompey, ima- 
gining that they had made some impression, began 
to attempt a second point with him, viz., to per- 
suade him to come back to Rome and assist in the 
councils of the senate, which Ccesar designed to 
summon at his return from following Pompey : 
with this view, in the hun y of his march towards 
Brundisium, Ctcsar sent him the following letter: 

CcBsar Emperor to Cicero Emperor, 

When I had but just time to see our friend 
Furnius, nor could conveniently speak with or hear 
him, was jn haste and on my march, having sent 
the legions before me, yet I could not pass by 
without writing, and sending him to you with my 
thanks ; though 1 have often paid this duty before, 
and seem likely to pay it ottener, you deserve it so 
well of me. I desire of you in a special manner, 
that, as I hope to be in the city shortly, I may see 
you there, and have the benefit of your advice, 
your interest, your authority, yeur assistance in all 
things. But to return to the point : you will pardon 
the iiaste and brevity of my letter, and learn the 
rest from Furnius.^’ To which Cicero answered : 

Cicero Emperor to Ca\sar Emperor. 

<< Upon reading your letter, delivered to me by 
Furnius, in which you jiressed me to come to the 
city, I did not so much wonder at what you tnere 
intimated, of your desire to use my advice and 
authority, but was at a loss to find out what you 
meant by my interest and assistance ; yet I flat- 
tered myself into a persuasion, that out of your 
admirable and singular wisdom you were desirous 
to enter into some measures for establishing the 
peace and concord of the city ; and in that case 1 
looked upon my temper and character as fit enough 
to he employed in such a deliberation. If the case 
be so, and you have any concern for the safety of 
our friend Pompey, and of reconciling him to your- 
self, and to the republic, you will certainly find no 
man more proper for su(!h a work ilian I am, who 
from the very first have always been the adviser 
of peace, both to him and the senate ; and since 
this recourse to arms have not meddled with any 
part of the war, but thought you to be really in- 
jured by it, while your enemies and enviers w^ere 
attempting to deprive you of those honours which 
the Roman people had granted you. But as at 
that time 1 was not only a favourer of your dig- 
nity, but an encourager also of others to assist you 
in it ; so now the dignity of Pompey greatly affects 
me, for many years ago I made choice of you two, 
with whom to cultivate a particular friendship, and 
to be, as I now am, most strictly united. Wlaere- 
fore I desire of you, or rather beg and implore 
with all my prayers, that in the hurry of your 
cares you would indulge a moment to this thought, 
how by your generosity I may be permitted to show 
myself an honest, grateful, pious man, in remem- 
bering an act of the greatest kindness to me. If 
this related only to myself, I should hope still to 
obtain it from you ; but it concerns, I think, both 
your honour and the republic, that by your means 

“ Quod quficris quid Ceesar ad mo Bcripserit. Quod 
saepe : gi’atissimum sibi esse quod quierim : oratque ufc in 
00 persoverom. Balbus minor bee eadem mandata. — 
Ad Att, viil. 11. 


I should be allowed to continue in a situation the 
best adapted to promote the peace of you two, as 
well as the general concord of all the citizens. Af- 
1 ter I had sent my thanks to you before on the 
account of Lentulus, for giving safety to him who 
had given it to me ; yet upon reading his letter, 
in which he expresses the most grateful sense of 
your liberality, I took myself to have received the 
! same grace from you which he had done, towards 
whom, if by this you perceive me to be grateful, 
let it be your care, I beseech you, that I may be so 
too towards Pompey*/' 

Cieero was censured for some passages of this 
letter, which Cfies&r took care to make public, viz., 
the compliment on Caesar's admirable wisdom ; 
and above all, the acknowledgment of his being 
injured by his adversaries in the present war ; in 
excuse of which, he says, “ that he was not sorry 
for the publication of it, for he himself had given 
several copies of it, and considering what had since 
happened, was pleased to have it known to the 
world how much he had always been inclined to 
peace, and that, in urging Ctcsar to save his coun- 
try, he thought it his business to use such expres- 
sions as were the most likely to gain authority with 
him, without fearing to be thought guilty of flat- 
tery, in urging him to an act for which he would 
gladly have thrown himself even at his feet"." 

He received another letter on the same subject, 
and about the same time, written jointly by Balbus 
and Oppius, two of Csesar’s chief confidants. 

Balbus and Oppius to M, Cicero, 

The advice, not only of little men such as we 
are, but even of the greatest, is generally weighed, 
not by the indention of the giver, but the event : 
yet relying on your humanity, wo will give you 
what we take to be the best in the case about 
’ which you wrote to us ; which, though it should 
not be found prudent, yet certainly flows from the 
utmost fidelity and affection to you. If we did not 
know from Csesar himself that, as soon as he comes 
to Rome, he will do what in our judgment we 
think he ought to do, treat about a reconciliation 
between him and Pompey, we should give over 
exhorting you to come and take part in those delibe- 
rations, thiit by your help, wlio have a strict friend- 
ship with them both, the whole affair may be set- 
tled with ease and dignity ; or if, on the contrary, 
we believed that Cazsar would not do it, and knew 
that he was resolved upon a war with Pompey, we 
should never try to persuade you to take arms 
against a man to whom you have the greatest obli- 
gations, in the same manner as we have always 
entreated you, not to fight against Caesar. But 
since at present we can only guess rather than 
know, what Caesar will do, we have nothing to offer 
but this, that it does not seem agreeable to your 
dignity, or your fidelity, so well known to all, when 

« Ad Att, ix.6. 11. 

« EpiHtolam meam quod pervulgatam soribis case non 
fero molesto. Quin etiain ipse mtiUis dedi describondnm. 
Ea enim et aociderunt jam et impendent, ut testatum esse 
volim de pneo quid senKorim. Cum autem eum hortarcr, 
eum prttsertlm homincm, non videbar ullo modo facilius 
moturuH, quam si id, quod eum hortarer, convenire ejus 
sapientifu dicerem. Earn si admirabilem dixi, cum eum 
ad salutem patrice hortarer, non sum verltus, ne viderer 
assentiri, cui tali in relubenter me ad pedes abjecissom, 
dec.*— Ibid. viii. 9. 
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you are intimate with them both, to take arms 
against either ; and this we do not dt)ubt but Csesar, 
according to his humanity, will highly approve ; 
yet if you judge proper we will write to him, to 
let us know what he will really do about it ; and if 
I he returns us an answer, will presently send you 
notice what we think of it, and give yon our word 
that we will advise only what we take to be most 
suitable to your honour, not to Ciesar^s views ; 
and are persuaded that Csesar, out of his indul- 
gence to bis friends, will be pleased with it*/’ 
This joint letter was followed by a separate one 
from Bulbus. 

* 

Bnlhiis to Cicero Emperor^ 

“ Immediately after 1 had sent the common let- 
ter from Oppius and myself, I received one from 
CjEsar, of which I have sent you a eopy, whence 
you will peretdve how desirous he is of peace, and j 
to be reconciled with Pompey, and how far removed 
from all thoughts of cruelty. It gives me an ex- 
treme joy, as it certainly ought to do, to see him 
in these sentiments. As to yourself, your fidelity, 

I and your piety, I am entirely of the same mind, 

' my deijr Cieero, with you, that you cannot, eon- 
1 sistently with your character and duty, bear arms 
against a man to whom you declare yourself so > 

1 greatly obliged; that Ciesarwill approve this reso- 
i lution 1 certainly know from his singular liuma- j 
nity, and that you will j)errectly satisfy liim, by 
taking no part in the w’ar against him, nor joining 
yourself to his adversaries ; this he wdll think suf- 
ficient, not oply from you, a person of such dignity 
and .splendour, but has allowed it even to ini;, not 
to be found in that camp, whicdi is likely to be 
formed against Lent ulus and Pompey, from whom 
I have received the greatest obligations. It was 
enough, he said, if 1 performed my part to him in 
tile city and the gowui, which 1 might perform also 
lo them if I thought tit ; wherefore I now manage 
all licntulus’s alfairs at Rome, and cliseliargc my 
duty, my fidelity, iny jiiety, to them both; yet in 
truth I do not take the hopes of an accommoda- 
tion, though now so low, to be quite dcsjierate, 
since Coesar is in that mind in which we ought to 
wish him. One thing would ]>lease me, if you 
think it proper, that you would wTite to liim, and 
desire a guard from him, as you did from P<nn- 
pey, at the time of Milovs trial, with my apjjroha- 
tion ; I will undertake for him, if 1 rightly know 
Cajsar, that he will .sooner pay a regard to your ' 
dignity, than to his own interest. How prudently ! 
1 write these tilings 1 know not ; but this 1 cer- 
tainly know, that whatever I write, 1 write out of . 
a singular love and alftetion to you ; for (let me j 
die so as Cajsar may but live) if 1 have not so i 
great an esteem for you, that few are equally dear | 
to me. When you have taken any resolution in i 
this affair, 1 wish that you would let me know it, j 
for I am exceedingly solicitous that you should } 
discharge your duty to them both, which in truth j 
I am confident you will discharge. Take care of | 
your healthy/' j 

The offer of a guard was artfully in.sinuated ; ! 
for while it carried an apjiearance of honour and ; 
respect to Cicero's pcA'son, it must necessarily j 
have made him Ceesar's prisoner, and deprived 
him of the liberty of retiring, when he found it 


proper, out of Italy. But he was too wise to be 
caught by it, or to be moved in any manner by the 
letters themselves, to entertain the least thought of 
going to Rome, since to assist in the senate, when 
Pompey and the consuls were driven out of it, was 
in reality to take part against them. What gave 
him a more immediate uneasiness, was the daily i 
expectation of an interview witix Caesar himself, 
who was now returning from Bruiidisium by the 
road of Formia*, where he then resided ; for though 
he would gladly have avoided him, if he could have 
contrived to do it decently, yet to leave the place 
just when Cmsar wa.s coming to it, could not fail 
of being interpreted as a particular affront; he 
resolved therefore to wait for him, aiKp’to act on i 
the occasion with a firmness and gravity which I 
became his rank and character. i 

They met as he exjiected, and he sent Atticus j 
the following account of what jiassed between them, j 
“ IMy discourse with him (says he) was such as | 
would rather make him think well of me than 
thank me. I stood firm in refusing to go to Rome, ' 
but was deceived in exiieeting to find him easy, i 
for 1 never saw any one less so ; he was eon- j 
demned, he said, by my judgment, and, if 1 did 
not come, others would he the mortr hackw'ard ; 

I told him that their case was very difterent from 
iiiiuc. After many things said on lioth sides, lie j 
bade* me come, how^ever, and try to make peace. , 
Shgll 1 do it, says 1, in my own W’ay ? Do you 
imagine, rejilied he, that 1 will )>rescrihc to you ? 

1 wull move the senate then, says I, for a decree i 
against your going to Spain, or transporting your j 
troops into Cina'oe, and say a great deal besides in |j 
bewailing the case of Pompey. I will not allow, : 
rejdied he, such things to he said. So I thought, ' 
said I, and for that reason will not come; because ! 
I must eitiicM* say tliem, and many more which I I 
cannot, help saying, if 1 am there, or not come at i 
all. The result was, that to shift off the dis(‘ourse | 
he wished me to consider t)f it, which I could not 
refuse to do, and so w'e parted. 1 am persuadtul 
that he is not pleased with me, hut 1 am pleased j 
with iiiy.st'lf, which 1 have not been before of a j 
long time. As for the rest, good gods, what a crew ! 
he has with him ! w'nat a hellish band, ns you call 
them ! — what a deplorable affair ! what desperate 
troops ! w hat a lamentable thing to see Servius' 
son, and Titinins’s. vvitli many more of their rank, 
in that camj), wdiicdi besieged Pompey ! he has six 
legions, wakes at all hours, fe.ais nothing ; 1 see 
no end of this calurnily. IHs declaration at the 
last, which I had almost forgot, was odious ; that 
if he was not permitted to use my advice, he would 
use such as he could get from others, and pursue 
all measures which were for his service*." From 
this conference, Cicero went directly to Arpinum, 
and there invested hi.s son, at tlie age of sixteen, 
with the manly gow'n ; he resolved to carry him 
along with him to Pomjiey's camp, and thought it 
proper to give him an air of manhood before he 
enlisted him into the war ; and since he could not 
perform that ceremony at Rome, chose to oblige 
his countrymen by celebrating this festival in his 
native city*. 

While Caesar was on the road towards Rome, 

* Ad Att. ix. la. 

» Ego moo Ciceroni, quoniam Roma caremiiB, Arpini 
pfitisKinium togampuranidedl, idque municipibus nostril 
fuit gratum. — Ibid. ix. 19. 
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young Quintus Cicero, the neyihew, a fiery giddy 
youth, privately wrote to him to offer his service, 
with a promise of some information concern- 
ing his imcie ; upon which, being sent for and 
admitted to an audience, he assured Ctesar that his 
un<dc was utterly disaff'ected to all his measures, 
and determined to leave Italy and go to Pompey. 
The boy was tempted to this rashness by the hopes 
of a considerable present, and gave much uneasi- 
ness by it both to the father and the ifncle, who 
had reason to fear some ill consecjjuence from ; 
but eVsar desiring still to divert Ci<u'ro froiii de- 
claring against him, and to quiet the apjmchcnsions 
wdiich h^ might entertain tor what was j)ast, took 
I occasion to signify to him, in a kind letter from 
I Rome, tliat retained no resentmc'-nt of his refu- 
sal to eoine to the city, though 'Pullns and Servins 
I complained that he had not shown the same iiidul- 
j genee to them ; ridiculous men, says Cicero, who 
I after sending their sous to besiege Pompey at 
Brundisiuin, pretend to be scrupulous about going 
to the senate^. 

I (deero's behaviour, however, and residence in 
I those villas of his whicdi w'cre nearest to the sea, 

, gave rise to a general report, iliat he was w'aiting 
' only for a wind to carry him over to Pompey : 
upon wdiich ('lesar sent him another pressing 
Ittlrer to try, if possible, to dissuade him from 
that sttqi. 

i • 

Cevsar Emperor to Cicero Emperor, 

; Though I never imagined that you would do 

anything rashly or imprudently, yet moved by 
! common report I thought prof)er to write to you, 
and beg of you by our n\uUial uffeetiou, that you 
I w’ould not run to a declining cause, wdiither >ou 
did not think fit to go while it stood firm. For 
j you will do the greatest injury to tuir friendship, 
and consult but ill for youisclf, if you do not fol- 
I low where fijrtuno calls, for all tilings .seem to 
have siu’ceeded most prosperously for us — most 
uufortunat(dy for them ; nor will you be thought 
to have followed the clause (since that w'as the 
: same when you chose to withdraw yourself from 
j their councils), but to have (umdemned some act of 
I mine, than wdiich you can do nothing that could 
j afiect me more sensibly, and what ] beg by the 
j rights of our friendship that you would not do, 
j Lastly, what is more agreeable to the idiaracter of 
f an honest, quiet man, and good citizen, than to 
J retire from civil broils ?" from wdiieh some, wdio 
would gladly have done it, have been deterred by an 
I apprehension of danger ; but you, after a full testi- 
mony of my life, and trial of my friendship, will 
j find nothing more safe or more reputable than to 


j Literas ejus ud Cffisarem inissas ita graviter tufinnis, 

I ut te qiiideiii celareiiniH taiitiiTu seito post JlirMiim 

convontnm, arcossitinn ah (-u;saro ; oiini <'o do meo uniiiio 
ab suift oonsiliis alionissiiuo, et coiisiliu rcHnqucndi Ltaliaiii. 
— Ad Att. X. 4, T), &c, 

Quintum piiorum accepi vehoinentor. Avaritiatn video 
fiiiflHts et spem magni congiarii. Magmiiii hou malum est. 
—Ibid. X. 7. 

L' Ca?.sar inihi ignoseit per literas, quod non Rcmnm 
veiierim, sc sequo in optirnam partem id acuiporo dicit. 
Facile patior, quod scrihit, scciiin Tullum et Serviuni 
qiic'Htt>s esHC, qina non idem si hi, quod mihi rcmiBiwiet. 
Homines ridiculos, qui cum filioH miHissont ad Cn. Pom- 
pci urn circumBidoudum, ipsi in senatum venire dubitorent. 
-Ibid. X. 3. 


keep yourself clear from all this contention. The i 
Kith of April, on the road**.’' i 

Antony also, whom Csesar left to guard Italy | 
in his absence, wrote to him to the same purpose, 
and on the same day. 

Antonius Tribune of the people and Proprietor to 

Cieero Emperor, 

If 1 had not a great esteem for you, and much 
ll^rcater indeeil than you imagine, 1 should not be 
concerned at the report which is spread of you, 
especially when 1 take it to be false. But out jj 
of the excess of my affection, I cannot dissemble, Ij 
that even a nqiort, though false, niakt^s some im- |, 
pression on me. 1 cannot believe that you are jl 
preparing to cross the sea, when you have smdi a [ 
value for Dolabella, and your daughter Tullia, that j 
excellent w^oman, and are so much valued by us 
all, to whom in truth your dignity and honour are 
almost dearer than to yourself ; yet I did not think 1 
it the part of a friend not to be moved by the dis- || 
course even of ill-designing men, and wTote this | 
w'ith the greater imrlination, as I take my part to 
be the more difficult on the account of our late 
coldness, occasioned rather by my jealousy, tlian 
any injury from you. For 1 desire you to assure 
yoursi’lf, that noboily is dearer to me than you, 
excepting my Csesar, and that 1 know also that 
Cicsar reekons M. Cieero in the first class of his 
friends. Wherefore 1 beg of you, niy Cieero, 
that you will keep yourself free and undetermined, 
and despise the fidelity of that man who first did 
you an injury, that he might afterwards do you a 
kindness ; nor tly from him, who, though he 
should not love you, which is impossible, yetwnll 
ahvays desire to set* you in safety and .splendour, 

1 have sent Calpurnius to yon with this, the most 
intimate of my friends, that you might perceive 
the great concern which I have for your life and 
dignity 

Cjellus also wrote to him on the same subject, 
but finding, by some hints in Cicero \s answer, that 
he was actually preparing to run away to Pompey, 
he sent him a second letter, in a most pathetic, or, 
as Cicero calls it, l^nnmtahle strain ^ in ho])es to 
work upon him by alarming all his fears. 

Cieliiis to Cicero, 

Being in a consternation at your letter, by 
which you show that you are mt ditating nothing ! 
but what is dismal, yet neither tell me directly 
what it is nor wholly hide it from me, I presently j 
wrote this to you. By all your fortunes, Cicero, i 
by your childi*en, 1 beg and beseech you not to i 
take any step injurious to your safety ; for I call 
the gods and men and our friendship to witness, ■ 
that what 1 have told and forewarned you cif was 
not any vain conceit of my own, but after I had 
talked wdth Csesar, and understood from him how 
he resolved to act after his victory, I informed you 
of what 1 had learned. If you imagine that his 
conduct will always be the same, in dismissing his 
enemies and offering conditions, you are mistaken. 

He thinks and even talks of nothing but what is 
fierce and .severe, and is gone away much out of 
humour with the senate and thoroughly provoked 
by the opposition which he has met with, nor will 

Ad Att. X. 8. ® Ibid. 
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there be any room for mercy. Wherefore, if you 
yourself, your only son, your house, your remain- 
ing hopes, be dear to you ; if I , if the worthy man 
your son-in-law, have any weight with you, you 
should not desire to overturn our fortunes and 
force us to hate or to relinquish that cause in which 
our safety consists, or to entertain an impious wish 
against yours. Lastly, reflect on this, that you 
have already given ail the offence which you can 
give by staying so long behind; and now to declare 
against a conqueror whom you would not offend 
while his cause was doubtful, and to fly after those 
who run away, with whom you would not join 
while they were in condition to resist, is the utmost 
folly. Take care that, while you are ashamed not 
to approve yourself one of the best citizens, you be 
not too hasty in determining what is the best. But 
if I cannot wholly prevail with you, yet wait at 
least till you know how we succeed in Spain, which 
1 now tell you will be ours as soon as Cfesar comes 
thither. What hopes they may have when Spain 
is lost, I know not ; and what your view can be in 
acceding to a desperate cause, by my faith 1 cannot 
And out. As to the thing which you discover to 
me by your silence about it, Ciesar has been in- 
formed of it, and after the first salutation told me 
presently what he had heard of you. I denied that | 
I knew anything of the matter, but begged of him 
to write lo you in a manner the most effectual to 
make you stay. He carries me with him into 
^pain ; if he did not, I would run away to you 
wherever you are before I came to Rome, to dis- 
pute this point with you in person and hold you 
fast even by force. Consider, Cicero, again and 
again, that you do not utterly ruin both you and 
yours ; that you do not knowingly^ and wUlingly 
throw yourself into difficulties whence you see no 
way to extricate yourself. But if either the re- 
proaches of the better sort touch you, or you 
cannot bear the insolence and haughtiness of a 
certain set of men, I would advise you to choose 
some place remote from the war till these contests 
be over, which will soon be decided. If you do 
this I shall think that you have done wisely, and 
you will not offend CsBsarK." § 

Cselius’s advice as well as his practice was 
grounded upon a maxim, which he had before 
advanced in a letter to Cicero, that in U public 
dissention, as long as it was carried on by civil 
methods one ought to take the honester side, but 
when it came to arms the stronger, and to judge 
that the best which was the safest Cicero was 
not of his opinion, but governed himself in this, as 
he generally did in all other cases, by a contrary 
rule, that where our duty and our safety interfere 
we should adhere always to what is right, whatever 
danger we incur by it. 

Curio paid Cicero a friendly visit of two days 
about this time, on his way towards Sicily, the 
command of which Csesar had committed to him. 
Their conversation turned on the unhappy condition 
of the times and the impending miseries of the war, 
in which Curio was open and without any reserve 
in talking of Caesar’s views. ** He exhorted Cicero 

tr Ep. Fam. viii. 10. • 

^ Illud te non arbitror fugere ; quin homines in dissen- 
sione domeatica debeant, quamdiu civiliter sine arniis 
cemetur, honcstiorem seqiii partem : ubi ad bcllum et 
oastra ventum sit, firmiorem ; et id melius statuoro, quod 
tutius sit.— Ibid. viii. 14. 


to choose some neutral place for his retreat, assured 
him that Csesar would be pleased with it, offered 
him all kind of accommodation and safe passage 
through Sicily, made not the least doubt but that 
Csesar would soon be master of Spain and then 
follow Pompey with his whole force, and that 
Pompey’s death would be the end of the war ; but 
confessed withal that he saw no prospect or glim- 
mering of liope for the republic ; said that Csesar 
was so pr^oked by the tribune Metellus at Rome 
that he had a mind to have killed him, as many of 
his friends advised ; that if he had done it a great 
slaughter would have ensued ; that his clemency 
flowed, not from his natural disposition, byt because 
he thought it popular, and if he once lost the 
affections of the people he would be cruel ; that he 
was disturbed to see the people so disgusted by his 
seizing the public treasure, and though he had 
resolved to speak to them before he left Rome, yet 
he durst not venture upon it for fear of some 
affront, and went away at last much discomposed'.*’ 

The leaving the public treasure at Rome a prey 
to Csesar, is censured more than once by Cicero as 
one of the blunders of his friends^ : but it is a 
common case in civil dissentions for the honester 
side, through the fear of discrediting their cause 
by any irregular act, to ruin it by an unseasonable 
moderation. The public money was kept in the 
temple of Saturn, and the consuls contented them- 
selv^is with carrying away the keys ; fancying that 
the sanctity of the place would secure it from 
violence, especially when the greatest part of it was 
a fund of a sacred kind, set apart by the laws for 
occasions only of the last exigency or the terror of 
a Gallic invasion b Pompey was sensible of the 
mistake when it was too late, and sent instructions 
to the consuls to go back and fetch away this 
sacred treasure ; but Ceesar was then so far ad- 
vanced that they durst not venture upon it, — and 
Lentulus coldly sent him word that he himself 
should first march against Csesar into Picenum, 
that they might be able to do it with safety"'. 
Csesar had none of these scruples, but as soon as 
he came to Rome ordered the “doors of the temple 
to be broken open and the money to be seized for 
his own use, and had like to have killed the tribune 
Metellus,” who, trusting to the authority of his 
office, was silly enough to attempt to hinder him. 
He found there an immense treasure, “ both in 
coin and wedges of solid gold, reserved from the 
spoils of conquered nations from the time even of 
the Punic war ; for the republic (as Pliny says) 
had never been richer than it was at this day".” 

Cicero was now impatient to be gone, and the 
more so on ac^count of the inconvenient pomp of 
his laurel, and lictors, and style of emperor, which 
in a time of that jealousy* and distraction exposed 
him too much to the eyes of the public as well as 
to the taunts and raillery of his enemies". He 
resolved to cross the sea to Pompey, yet knowing 
Ad Att. 4. ^ Ibid. vii. 12, 15. 
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all his motions to be narrowly watched, took pains 
to conceal his intention, especially from Antony, 
who resided at this time in his neighbourhood, and 
kept a strict eye upon him. lie sent him word 
therefore by letter, that he had **no design against 
Caesar ; that he remembeired his friendship, and his 
son-in-law Dolabella; that if he had other thoughts, 
he could easily have been with Pompey ; that his 
chief reason for retiring was to avoid the uneasiness 
of appearing in public with the formality of his 
lictors^*.’' But Antony wrote him a surly answer, 
which Cicero calls a laconic mandate, and sent a 
copy of it to Atticus, to let him see, he says, how 
tyrannical^ it was drawn. 

How sincere is your way of acting ! for he 
who has a mind to stand neuter stays at home ; he 
who goes abroad seems to pass a judgment on the 
one side or the other. But it does not belong to 
me to determine whether a man may go abroad or 
not. Caesar has imposed this task upon me, not 
to suffer any man to go out of Italy. Wherefore ! 
it signifies nothing for me to approve your resolu- 
tion if 1 have no jxjwer to indulge you in it. I 
wmuld have you write to Ctesar, and ask that favour 
of him : I do not doubt hut you will obtain it, 
especially since you promise to retain a regard for 
our friendship 'i.** 

After this letter Antony iievtT came to see him, 
but sent an excuse that he was ashamed to do it 
because he took him to be angry with him, giving 
him to understand at the same time by Trebatius, 
that he had s])ecnal orders to observe; his motions*’. 

These, letters give us the most sensible proof of 
the high esteem and credit in which Cicero flourished 
at this time in Rome; when in a contest for empire, 
which force alone was to decide, we see the chiefs 
on both sides so solicitous to gain a man to their 
party who had no peculiar skill in arms or talents 
for war ; but his name and authority was the 
aeijuisition which they sought; since whatever was 
the fate of their arms, the world, they knew, would 
judge better of the cause which Cicero espoused. 
The same letters will confufc likewise in a great 
measure the common opinion of his want of reso- 
lution in all cases of difficulty, since no man could 
show a greater than lie did on the present o<!casion, 
when, against the importunities of his friends and 
all the invitations of a successful power, he chose 
to follow that cause which he thought the best, 
though he knew it to be the weakest. 

During Caesar's absence in Spain, Antony, who 
had nobody to control hiili at home, gave a free 
course to his natural disposition, and indulged 
himself without reserve in all the excess of iewdness 
and luxury. Cicero, describing his usual equipage 
in travelling about Italy, says, ** He carries with 
him in an open chaise the famed actress Cythcris, 
his wife follows in a second, with seven other close 
litters full of his whores and boys. See by what 
base hands we fall, and doubt if you can whether 

P Cum effu HtrpiKHiniu scripHissein, nihil mo contra 
Csesariu rationes ongitaro; nieminiMse mo goncri inci, 
momijiisso amiciti«t\ potuisse si alitor sen tirem, esse rum 
i*ompeio, me autem, quia cum lictoribus invitus cursarem, 
abcMse voile. — Ad Att. x. 10. 

q Ad Att. X. 10. 

Nominatim do mo sibi imperatum dicit Antoniue, nec 
me tamcn ipse adbuc vldcrat, sed hoc Trebatio narravit. 
^Ibid. X. 12. 

Antonius — ad me misit, so pudorc deterritum ad me non 
vonisse, quod me sibi sucoonsero putaret.— Ibid. x. 15. 


Caesar, let him come vanquished or victorious, will 
not make cruel work amongst us at his return. 
For my part, if I cannot get a ship I will take a 
boat to transport myself out of their reach ; but I 
shall tell you more after I have had a conference 
with Antony"." Among Antony's other extrava- 
gances, he had the insolence to appear sometimes 
in public with his mistress Cytheris in a chariot 
drawn by lions. Cicero, alluding to this in a letter 
to Atticus, tells him jocosely that he need not be 
afraid of Antony's lions ^ for though the beasts 
were so fierce the master himself was very tame. 

Pliny speaks of this fact as a designed insult on 
the Roman people, as if, by the emblem of the 
lions, Antony intended to give them to understand 
that the fienrest spirits of them would be forced to 
submit to the yoke**. Plutarch also mentions it ; 
but both of them place it after the battle of Phar- 
salia, though it is evident from this hint of it given 
by Cicero that it happened long before. 

Whilst Cicero continued at Formiue deliberating 
on the measures of his conduct, he formed several 
political theses adapted to the circumstances of 
the times, for the amusement of his solitary hours : 
** W^hether a man ought to stay in his country 
when it was possessed by a tyrant. Whether one 
ought not by all means to attempt the dissolution 
of the tyranny, though his city on that account 
w’as exposed to the utmost hazard. Whether there 
was not cause to be afraid of the man who should 
dissolve it, lest he should advance himself into the 
other's place. Whether we should not help our 
country by the methods of peace rather than war. 
Whether it be the part of a citizen to sit still in a 
neutral place while his country is oppressed, or to 
run all hazards for the sake of the common liberty. 
Whether oneY)ught to bring a war upon his city, 
and besiege it, when in the hands of a tyrant. 
Whether a man, not approving the dissolution of 
a tyranny by war, ought not to join himself how- 
ever to the best (fitizens. Whether one ought to 
act with his benefactors and friends, though they 
do not in bis opinion take right measures for the 
public interest. Whether a man who has done 
great services to his country, and for that reason 
has been envied and cruelly treated, is still bound 
to expose himself to fresh dangers for it, or may 
not he permitted at last to take care of himself 
and his lumily and give up all political matters 
to the men of power ; — by exercising myself (says 
he) in these questions, and examining them on 
the one side and the other, I relieve my mind 
from its present anxiety, and draw out something 
which may be of use to me -\" 

» Hie tainon ('ytlieridem Beetini leetiea iiperta portiit, 
altera uxoreui : wjpteni prjEtorea coiijuneta* leetiea? Hunt 
amieurimi, an uniieorutn ? vide quant turpi loto pcreair.uf* : 
ct diibita, Ki potes, quin illutteu vietua, sen victor redlcrit, 
ciedem faeturiis nit. Ego vero vel lintiiculo, hI navis non 
erit, cripiatii me ex iMtoriim parricidio. Sod plura scribaiii 
cum ilium eonvenero.— Ad Att, x. 10. 

* Tu Antonii leones pertinieseas, cave. Nihil est illo 
homitie Jiieiitidius. — Ibid, x. 13. 

« Jugo subdidit eos, priinuscpiellonja' ndcurrum jiinxit 
Antonins ; et quidein civili bello cum dimieatiim esset in 
Phursalieis eanipis ; non sine ostcntfi quodam ttaiiporimi, 
generosos spir-tua jugiim subire illo prodigio significante : 
nam quod Ita vectiis est cum mimaC-ytlieride, supra m(»n- 
stra ctiam iUarum calamitatum fuit. — Plin. Hist. Nat. 
viii. 16. 

In his ego mo consultatiouibus oxercons, disserens in 
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From the time of hia leaving the city together 
with Pompey and the senate, there passed not a 
single day in which he did not write one or more 
letters to Atticus>', the only friend whom he trusted 
with the secret of his thoughts. From these letters 
it appears, that the sum of Atticus’s advi(;e to him 
agreed entirely with his own sentiments, that if 
Pompey remained in Italy be ought to join with 
him ; if not, should stay behind and expect what 
fresh accidents might produce*. This w’as what 
Cicero had hitherto followed ; and as to his future 
conduct, though he seems sometimes to be a little 
wavering and irresolute, yet the result of his deli- 
berations constantly turned in favour of Pompey. 
His personal afieetion for the man, preference of 
his cause, the reproaches of the better sort, who 
began to censure his tardiness, and above all his 
gratitude for favours received, whicdi had ever the 
greatest weight with him, made him resolve at all 
adventures to run after him ; and though he was 
displeased with his management of the w'ar and 
without any hopes of his success^ though he knew 
him before to be no ])oliticiaii, and now perceived 
him, he says, to be no general, yet with all his 
faults he could not endure the thought of deserting 
him, nor hardly forgive himself for staying so long 
behind him. “ For as in love (says he), anything 
dirty and indecent in a mistress will stifle it for 
the jiresent, so the deformity of Pomf)ey\s conduct 
put me out of humour with him, but now that he 
is gone my love revives and 1 cannot bear his 
absence,’* &c.'* 

What held him still a while longer was the tears 
of his family and the remonstrari<;es of his daughter 
Tullia, who entreated him to wait only the issue of 
the Spanish war, and urged it as the advice of 
Atticus*'. He was passionately fond this daugh- 
ter, and with great reason, for she was a woman of 
singular accomplishments, wilh'the utmost affection 
and piety to him. Speaking of her to Atticus, 
“ how admirable (says he) is her virtue ! how does 
she bear the ])ublic calamity ! how lier domestic 
disgusts ! what a greatness of mind did she show 
at my parting from them ! in spite of the tender- 

utramqiie partem, turn grtcce tuinlatine, ubdiico parum- 
per animuTii u molcstiis et tov irpoj^pyov ri dclibero. — Ad 
Att. ix. 4. 

y liiijuK aiitem cpistolje non solum ea c.'ins.a est, ut no 
qiiis a me dies iiitcrniittetur, quin dem iid to literas, sed, 
iStc, — Ibid. viii. 12. 

Alteram tibi eo«iem diobanc cpistolam dictavi, ctpridie 
dederam mea manu longiorem. — Ibid. x. .'i. 

* f^go quideni tibi non sim nu(!tor, si Pompeius Itniiam 
relinquit, te qnoqiio profugore, siimnio cniin periculo 
facies, nec roipublicir proderis ; eiii quideni postcrius potc- 
ris prodcsse, si manseris. — Ibid. ix. 11). 

» Ingrati nniiui eriincn horreo, — Ibid, ix, 2, 5, 7. 

JVeo melicrcule hoe fneio reipubli<-H? causa, quam fimdi- 
tU8 dolotam puto, sed neqiiis me putet ingratum in cum, 
qui me levavit iis iucomuiodis, quibus ipse afteeerat. — 
Ibid. ix. UK 

Fortiintr sunt committenda omnia. Sine sjie conamur 
ulla. Si melius quid aeciderit inirubimnr. — Ibid. x. 2. 

b Sicut TOiS 4pa>riKo7^f alieiumt immimda?, inHu]8a% 
indecorit?; sic mcillius fuga», ncgligonti.Tque doforinitas 
avertit ab amoro— nunc emergit amor, nunc dosiderium 
forre non ]>os8um.— Ibid. ix. 10. 

c Sod cum ad mo mca Tullia scribat, oriins, ut quid in 
JJispania gcratur cxpectem, et semper udscribat idem 
videri tibi. — Ibid, x, fl. 

Lacrymse ineorum mo interdum molliuut, precontium, 
ut de llispaniiscxpectemuH.^lbid. x. 9. 


ness of her love she wialies me to do nothing but 
what is right and for my honour’*.” But as to the 
affair of Spain, he answered, ** that whatever was 
the fate of it, it could not alter the*- case with 
regard to himself ; for if Caesar should be driven 
out of it, his journey to Pompey would be less wel- 
come and reputable, since Curio himself Vvould run 
over to him ; or if the war was drawn into length, 
there would be no end of waiting ; or lastly, if 
Pompey ’s army should be beaten, instead of sitting 
still, as they advised, he thought just ^he contrary, 
and should choose the rather to run away from the 
violence of such a victory. He resolved, therefore,” 

! he says, to act nothing craftily ; buj wliatever 
became of Spain to find out Pompey as .soon as he 
could, in conformity to Solon’s law, who made it 
capital for a citizen not to take part in a civil dis- 
sention®.” 

Before his going off, Servius Sulpicius sent him 
word from Rome that he had a great desire to liave 
a conference with him, to consult in common what 
measures they ought to take. Cicero consented to 
it, in hopes to find Servius in the same mind with 
himself, and to have his company to Pompey ’s 
camp ; for in answer to his message, he intimated 
his own intention of leaving Italy, and if Scivius- 
was not in the same resolution, advised him to save 
himself the trouble of the journey ; though, if he 
had anything of moment tt) eommuiiicate, he would 
waib. for his coming*. But at their meeting, lie 
found him so timorous and desponding, and so full 
of scruples upon everything which was proposed, 
that, instead of pn^ssing him to tlie same conduct 
with himself, he found it necessary to conceal his 
own design from him. “ Of all the men,” says he, 
“ whom I have met with, he is alone a greater 
coward than C. Marcellus, who laments his hav- 
ing been consul ; and urges Antony to hinder 
my going, that he himself may stay with a better 
grace 

Cato, whom Pompey liad sent to possess himself 
of Sicily, thought fit to (|uit that jiost, and yield up 


‘I Cujus quideni virtiis mirifica. Qiiomodo ilia fert 
publicum cladein? quoinodo domcsticas triciin? quantiis 
auteni atiinius in disce.s!su nustru ? sit (TTapyrft sit suiinna 
(rvPTri^is ; tanicn ikib recto fucere ct bene audiro vuU.^ — 
Ad Att. X. H. 

Si pelletur, qunni gr.atiia ant qiiam honcstus turn erit 
ad PuTij])L>iiiui nohter advcntiis, (Mini i])siim ('iirionem ud 
ipsiini transituriiin jiuteiii ? si traliitur bclhiin, quid 
expcctcra, ant quam din '/ ndiiiquitur, ut si viiicjiinir in 
llispaTiia. quiescamus. Id ogo contra piito : istum ciiim 
victoreiii rclinqucndum magis puto, quam victiim. — Ibid. 

Astute nihil sura acturus; fiat in liispunia quidlibet.— 
Ibid, x.fi. 

Ego vero Solonis— -legem negligam, qni capitc sanxit, si 
qui in seditione non altcrius utrius partis fuisset. — Ibid. 

X. 1. 

f Sin aiitem tibi homini prudcntisHimovidetur utile c'sso, 
noseollnqiii, quanquam Ion gins otiain oogitabam ab urbo 
discedere, cujus jam idiam nomen invitus audio, tamen 
pro])ius accedam.' — Ep. Earn. iv. 1. 

Restat lit discedendum }>uteiu ; in quo reliqua videtur 
esse deliberatio, quod consilium in discessti, qua> loca 
sequamur — si habes jam Btatutum, quid tibi agendum 
piitca, in quo non sit conjunctum consilium tuum cum 
ineo. supersedeas hoc labore itincris. — Ibid. iv. 2. 

g Korvii consllio nihil expeditur. Onmes captiones in 
Omni Hontciitia occummt. Unum 0. Marcello cognovi 
timidioreiii, quern consulom fiiisse pcenitot — qui etium 
Afitonium conflrmasse dicitur, ut me iinpediret, quo ipse, 
credo, honestius.‘ — Ad Att. x. 15. 
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the island to Curio, who came likewise to seize it 
on Csesar’s part with a superior force. Cicero was 
much scandalized at Cato’s conduct, being per- 
suaded that* he might have held his possession 
without difficulty ; and that all honest men would 
have flocked to him, especially when Pompey’s 
fleet was* so near to support him : for if that had 
but on(?e appeared on the coast, and begun to act, 
Curio himself, as he confessed, would have run 
away the first. 1 wish,” says Cicero, “ that Cotta 
may hold out^Sardinia, as it is said he will ; for if 
so, how base will (’ato’s act appear*^ ! ” 

111 these circumstances, while he was preparing 
all things jpr his voyage, and waiting only for a 
fair wind, he rcmovecl from his Cuman to his Pom- 
peian villa, beyond Naples, wdiich not being so 
commodious for an euiharkment, would help to 
lessen tlie suspii’ion of his inlended flight*. Here 
he receiv<*d a private message from the officers of 
three cohorts which were in garrison at Pompeii, 
to beg leave to wait upon him tlic day following, 
in order to deliver up their troops and the town 
into his liands ; but instead (jf listening to the 
overture, he siip]i(’d away tlie next morning before 
day to avoid soiung them, since such a force or a 
greater could la; of no service there, ami he was 
a]iprehcnsive that it was designed only as a trap 
for him**. 

'riiiis pursuing at last the result of all his diHibe- 
rations, and prel’erring the consideration of duty^o 
that of his safety, he embarked to follow Pompey ; 
and though, from the nature of tlie war, he plainly 
saw and d(U!lar(*d, that it was a contention only 
for rule ; yet he thought Pompey the modcster, 
lionester, and juster king of tlie two ; and if he did 
not eorujuer, that tlie very name of the Koman I 
))eople would be extinguished ; or if lie did, that it I 
would still be after the manner and ])uttern of 
Sylla, with mneh enielty and blood*.” With these 
melancholy reflections, he set sail on the eleventh 
of .Tune"*, “rushing (as he tells us) kiiowungly and 

*• Curio iiuHMini vixit — Sieiliit* diilideiis, ai i^llll])eilla 
naviffjire cn-jiissot. — Ad Att. x. 7- 

Curio — PoiiiTHM'i eloHseni tiiiiobut : qme si essut, .so do 
Siciliii. a1)ituriuu. — Ibid. x. 4. 

Cato qui Sieiliaui tonere iiullo neRotio potuit, ot si 
tonuissot, oiuiiea botii ad eum ae oontulissent, Syracusia 
profietus oat a. d. viii, Kal. IMaii — utiiiaiii, quod aiunt, 
C!otta Sardiniam tonoat. Kat. eniiii ruiiior. (), ai id fuorit, 
turiumi Catononi ! — Hud. x. Hi. 

* Kgo ut iTiimicn'tn Huspioionom prof<'etiouis, — profeetus 
sum in ]*oinpoiaruiiti a. il. i^'. t<l. Pt ibi essoin, duin qua* 
ad nnviRuudiiiu ojiiia eascnt, pararentur. — Ibid. 

Cum ad villain vcniKsem, v<‘ntiiTn ost jid me, cen- 
turioiioH iriiiin eohortiimi, qua? Poiiipoiis sunt, mo vcllc 
poatrkUo ; liu.*o lueciim Ninnias iioster, voile oos mihi t-o, 
t*t oppidum trailore. At ego tibi poatridie a villa ante 
lucoin, utUhe omniiio illi non viderciit. Uuid eniin erat 
in tribus eohortibus? quid si plures, quo apparntu? — ot 
siniul fieri potorat, iit tentaroimir. Oimiem igitur suspi- 
cioriom siistiili. — Ibid. 

* Doiujiintfo qiijosita ab utroque cst. — Ibid. viii. 11. 

Itegiiandi contontio cst ; in qua pulsus ost niodestior rex 

ot probiorct iiitt?grior ; ot is, qui nisi vincit, noinon popiili 
Romani doloatiir ncoosso cst: sin aiitciii vinoit, Syllano 
moro, exemploquo vinoet.— Ibid. x. 7. 

A. 1>. 111 . Id. dun. — Ep. Earn, xiv. 7. It is remark- 
ablo, that among the reasons wdiioh dotainod Ciooro in 
Italy longer than he intended, he mentions tlie li'wpesUfous 
weather of the Eqninoa?^ and the calms that, succeeded it ; 
yet this was about the end of May, [Ad Att. x. 17. 18-] 
which shows what a strange confusion there was at this 
time in the Roman KAlendm* ; and what necessity for that 


willingly into voluntary destruction, and doing just 
what cattle do, w'hen driven by any force, running 
after those of his own kind : for as the ox (says 
he) follows the herd, so I follow the honest, or 
those at least wdio are called so, though it be to 
certain ruin".” As to his brother Quintus, he 
was so far from desiring his company in this flight, 
that he pressed him to stay in Italy on account of 
his personal obligations to Caesar, and the relation 
I that he had borne to him : yet Quintus would not 
j be left behind ; hiit declared that he would follow 
his brother whithersoever he should lead, and 
think that party right which he should choose for 
him 

What gave Cicero a more particular abhorrence 
of the war into which he was entering was, to see 
Pompey on all occasions affecting to imitate Sylla, 
and to hear him fiften say, w’ith a superior air, 

“ Could Sylla do such a thing, and cannot I do 
it.^” as if determined to make Sylla’s victory the 
pattern of his own. He was now in much the same 
circumstances in which that conqueror had once been; 
sustaining the cause of the senate by his arms, and 
treated ns an enemy by those who ])ossessed Italy ; 
and as he flattered himself with the same good for- 
tune, so he was meditating the same kind of return, 
and threatening ruin and proscription to all his 
enemies. This frequently shocked Cicero, as we I 
find from many of his letters, to consider with 1 
what cruelty and eflu.^ion of civil blood the suc- 
cess even of his own friends would certainly be 
attended P. 

We have no account of the manner and circum- 
stances of his voyage, or by wdiat course he steered 
towards Dyrrhachium ; for after his leaving Italy, 
all his correspondence with it was in great measure 
cut off ; so that from June, in which he sailed, we 
find an intermission of about nine months in the 
1 scries of his letters, and not more than four of 
I them written to Atticus during the continuance of 
I the war*!. He arrived, how^ever, safely in Pomjiey’s 
camp, with his son, his brotlM||| and nejdiew, com- 
mitting the fortunes of the wTioIe family to the I 
issue of that cause : and that he might make some I 
amends for coming so late, and gain the greater 
authority with his ])arty, he furnished Pompey, 

roformation of it which C.'csar Moim after etfeotod, in order 
to reduce the i?oiiiputation of their months to the regular I 
course of tin* Hcahons from wdiich they had so w'iclely varied. 1 
Some of the commentators, for want of attending to this 
cuuse, art* strangely puzzled to aceount for the difficulty ; 
and one of them ridieiilously iinagincH, that by the Kqul~ 
tioJr, C'iecro covertly means Antony, who used to make 
his daps and niphls equal, by sleeping as much as he \ 
w'akt?d ! I 

Ego prudena ae sciens ad pestom ant© ocalos positam ; 
turn pnifeetus. — ICp, Fara, vl. (». | 

Prudens ot sciens tanciiiam ad intcritiim nicreni volun- 
tariiiiii. [Pro M. Marcel. quid ergo acturus es? idem, ; 
quod pccudes, qua? dispulsir siii generis sequuntur greges. j 
IT t bos arm on ta, sic ego honos viros, aut eos, quiciinque j 
dieentur boni, soqunr, etiam si riient.^Ad Att. vii. 7. 

o Fnitrem — sociiim hujus fortunce ess© non eiat flc?qnum : 
cui inagiH etiam Ca?sar irnscetur. Sed impetrarc non 
possum, ut inaneat. [Ibid. ix. 1.] frater, quicquid niUii 
placeret, id rectum sc putaro aiebat. — Ibid. ix. C. ! 

P Quam crebro illiid, Splfa potuit^ epo non polero f — j 
Ita Spllaturit animus tgus, et j^roscripfurif. din. [Ad , 
Att. ix. 18.] Cnieus nostcr Fipllnni repni similitiidinem 
eonoiipivit. aroi X4yu», [Ibid. 7.] at non noniiiiatim 

sed genoratjm jiroscrlptio csset informuta. — Ibid. xi. fi. 

^ Ad Att. xi. 1-^. I 
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who was in great want of money, with a large sum 
out of his own stock for the public service'. 

But as he entered into the war with reluctance, 
so he found nothing in it but what increased his 
disgust : he disliked everything which they had 
done, or designed to do ; saw nothing good amongst 
them but their cause ; and that their own counsels 
would ruin them. For all the chiefs of the party, 
trusting to the superior fame and authority of Pom- 
pey, and dazzled with the splendour of the troops 
which the princes of the East had sent to their 
assistance, assured themselves of victory ; and 
without reflecting on the different character of the 
two armies, would hear of nothing but fighting. It 
was Cicero’s business therefore to discourage this 
wild spirit, and to represent the hazard of the war, 
the force of Cwsar, and the probability of his beat- 
ing them, if ever they ventured a battle with him : 
but all his remonstrances were slighted, and he 
himself reproached as timorous and cowardly by 
the other leaders ; though nothing afterwards hap- 
pened to them but what he hud often foretold*. 
This soon made him repent of embarking in a 
cause so imprudently conducted ; and it added to 
his discontent, to And himself even blamed by 
Cato for coining to them at all, and deserting that 
neutral jiost which might have given him the better 
opportunity of bringing about an accommodation 

In this disagreeable situation, he declined all em- 
ployment ; and fluding his counsels wludly slighted, 
resumed his usual way of raillery ; and what he 
could not dissuade by his authority, endeavoured 
to make ridiculous by his jests. This gave occa- 
sion, afterwards, to Antony, in a speech to the 
senate, to censure the levity of his behaviour in 
the calamity of a <nvil war ; and t^reflect not only 
upon his fears, but the unseasonabfeness also of his 
jokes. To which Cicero answered, “ that though 
their camp indeed was full of care and anxiety, yet 
in circumstances the most turbulent, there were 
certain moments of relaxation which all men, who 
had any humanity in them, were glad to lay hold 
on : but while Antony reproaiihed him both with 
dejection and joking at the same time, it was a 
sure proof that he had observed a proper temper 
and moderation in them both".” 


>■ Kti-i €5ge(i rebus omnibus, quod is quoqiic in nngustiis 
cst, quicum sumus. cui mngnaui dedimus i)ociiniani inu- 
tuam, opinantes nobis, constitutis rebus, cam rein etiiuu 
honor! fore. [ibid. xi. 3.] si quas habiiimus facultatos, cas 
Pompeio turn, cum id videbamur supienter facere, detuli- 
nuts.— Ad Att. 1.3. 

« Q,u{p])o mihi ncc qua* accidunt. nec qua? a^untur, nllo 
modo probantur. [Ibid. xi. 4,] Niltil boni prieter causam. 
[Kp. Fant. vii. 3.] Itiupu' ego, qiicin turn fortes illi viri, 
Domitii et Lentuli, tiniidurii esw dicubant, &c. [Ibid. vi. 
21.] quo quidem in beilo, nihil adversi accidit non prsfdi- 
centc me. — Ibid. (i. 

* Cujus me mci facti pcpnitiiit, non tarn propter peri- 
oiilum meum, qiiam propter vltia multa, qiw ibi offendi, 
quo veneram. — Ibid. vii. 3 ; Plutarch, in Cic. 

a Ipse fiigi adhuc onino munus, eo magis, quod ita nihil 
poterat ngi, ut mihi ot nieis rebus upturn esset. [Ad Att. 
xi. 4.] Quod aiitcm idem mcBstitiam mcam reprehend it, 
idem jocum ; niiigno arguiiiento est, me in utroque fuisse 
moderatum. — Phil if. IH. 

Some of Cicero's saying^ on this occasion are preserved 
by different writers. When Pompey put him in mind of 
hi$ coming so late to them : Ilow can i come laUu said 
be» when J Jlnd nothing in readiness among you ^.—and 
ui>on Fomt>ey's asking him sarcastically, where his son- 
in-law Dolabella was y lie is with your father 4n-law, 


Young Brptus was also in Pompey ’s camp, where 
he distinguished himself by a peculiar zeal ; which 
Cicero mentions as the more remarkable, because 
he had always professed an irreconcilable hatred to 
j Pompey as to the, murderer of his father*. But 
I he followed the cause, not the man ; sacrifleing all 
his resentments to the service of his country, and 
looking now upon Pompey as the general of the 
republic and the defender of their common liberty. 

During the course of this war, Cicero never 
speaks of Pompey’s conduct but as a perpetual 
succession of blunders. His first step, of leaving 
Italy, was condemned indeed by all, but particu- 
larly by Atticus ; yet to us, at this ^listance, it 
seems not only to have been prudent, but neces- 
sary What shocked people so much at it, was 
the discovery that it made of his weakness and 
want of prejiaration ; and after the security which 
he had all along affected, and the deflance so oft 
declared against his adversary, it made him appear 
contemptible to run away at last on the first ap- 
proach of Caesar. “ Did you ever see,” says 
Cielius, “ a more silly creature than this Pompey of 
yours ; who, after raising all this bustle, is found to 
be such a trifler.?' or did you ever read or bear of 
a man more vigorous in action, more temperate in 
victory, than our Caesar-' ?” 

Pompey had left Italy about a year before Cicsar 
found it convenient to go alter him ; during which 
ti^e he had gathered a vast fleet from all the ma- 
ritime states and cities dependent on the empire, 
without making any use of it to distress an enemy 
who had no fleet at all : he suffered Sicily and Sar- 
dinia to fall into Caesar’s bands without a blow ; 
and the important town of Marseilles, after having 
endured a long siege for its affection to his cause. 
But his capital error was the giving up Spain, and 
neglecting to put liiraself at the head of the best 
array that he had, in a country devoted to his in- 
terests, and commodious for the operations of his 
naval force. When Cicero first heard of this reso- 
lution, he thought it monstrous’'; and, in truth, 
the committing that war to his lieutenants, against 

replied ho. To a person newly arrived from Italy, and 
infoi-niing them of a strong rejiort at Rome, that Pompey 
was blocked up by CUrsar ; And you sailed hither therefore,, 
sjiid bo, that you ntiyht see it with your own eyes. And 
even after their defeat, when Nonnin.s was exhorting them 
ti» courage, hiHiauso there were seve^i eagles still left in 
Pompey's camp ; You encourage well, said he, if we were 
to fight with jackdaws. By the frequency of theno sple- 
netic jokes, he is said to have provoked INmipey so far as 
to tell him, 1 wish that ymt wotild go over to the other side, 
that you may begin to fear u#.— Alacrob. Saturn, ii. 3 ; 
Plutarch, in Cic. 

* Brutus amicus in causa versatiir acriter. — Ad Att. xi. 

4 ; Plutoreh. in Jlrut. et Pomp. 

y Quorum dux quant ao'TpaTrJ'yryTos, tii qiioque ani- 
madvertis, cui no Picena quldcm nota sunt : quam autom 
sine consilio, res testis. — Ad Att. vii. 13. 

Si istc Italian I relinquet, faciet omuino male, et nt ego 
existimo aKoyienws, &e.— Ibid. ix. 10. 

* Fcquandu tu hoininem ineptiorem quam tuuin Cn. 
Pompeium vidisti? qui tantas turbas, qiii tain niigax 
esset, cominorit ? eoquem auU?rn Csesare nostro acriorem 
in rebus agendis, codem in victoria temperatiorem, aiit 
legist! aut audisti? — Ep. Fain. viii. 15. 

* Omnia ha?c classis Alexandria, Colchis, Tyro, RIdono, 
Cypro, PamphlUa, Lyeia, Rhode, Ate. ad Intercludendos 
ItaliiT commeatuK — ooniparatur.— Ad Att. ix. ,q. 

Nunciant Aigyptum— cogitare ; Hispaniam abjecisso. 
Moustra narrant. — Ad Att. ix. 11. 
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the superior genius and ascendant of Caesar, was 
the ruin of his best troops and hopes at once. 

Some have been apt to wonder why Caesar, after 
forcing Pompey out of ltaly„ instead of crossing the 
sea after him, when he was in no condition to resist,* 
should leave him for the space of a year to gather 
armies and fleets at his leisure, and strengthen him- 
self with all the forces of the East. But Caesar had 
good reasons for what he did ; he knew that all the 
troops which could be drawn together from those 
countries were no match for his ; that if he had 
pursued him directly to” Greece, and driven him out 
of it, as he had done out of Italy, he should have 
driven him probably into Spain, where of all places 
he desired the least to meet him ; and where, in all 
events, Pompey had a sure resource as long as it 
was possessed by a firm and veteran army ; which 
it was Ccesar’s business therefore to destroy in the < 
first place, or he could expect no success from the 
war ; and there was no opportunity of destroying 
it so favourable as when Pompey himself was at 
such a distance from it. This was the reason of 
his marching back with so much expedition, to 
find,” as he said, “ an army without a general, and 
return to a general without an army*\” The event 
showed that he judged right ; for within forty days 
from the first sight of his enemy in Spain, he made 
himself master of the whole province/’. 

After the reduction of Spain, he was created dic- 
tator by M. Lepidus, then praetor at Rome ; and 
A TT.,.. his dictatorial power declared himself 

( u . .'ijj. consul, with P. Servilius Isauricus ; 

<h>sh. but he was no sooner invested with 

r. .HiMcs this office, than be marched to Brun- 

<M:NAit II. disium, and embarked, on the fourth 
p, HKRVIIJU8 of January, in order to find out Pora- 
vATiA I8AU- pey^ The carrying about in his person 
RICIJ8. supreme dignity of the empire, 

added no small authority to his cause, by making 
the cities and states abroad the more cautious of 
acting against him, or giving them a better pre- 
tence at least for opening their gates to the consul 
of Rome**. Cicero all this while, despairing of any 
good from the war, had been using all his endea- 
vours to dispose his friends to peace, till Pompey 
forbade any farther mention of it in council ; de- 
claring, that be valued neither life nor country for 
which he must be indebted to Cfesar, as the world 
must take the case to be, should he accept any 
conditions in his present circumstances *-’. He was 
sensible that he had hitherto been acting a con- 
temptible part, and done nothing equal to the great 
name which he had acquired in the world ; and was 
determined, therefore, to retrieve his honour, before 
he laid down his arms, by the destruction of his 
adversary, or to perish in the attempt. 

During the blockade of Dyrrhachium, it was a 
current notion in Csesar’s army that Pompey would 

li'ti SG lid cxorcitum sine duoc, ct indc reversurum ad 
ducem sine exercitu. — 8ueton. J. Cacs. 34. 

c CacH. l>e Bello Civ. iL 

llli se da turns negore, neque portas consull pracclusu- 
ros. — Ibid. iii. 690. 

e Desperans victoriam, primum ccepi siiadcre pneom, 
cujus fueram semper auetor ; deindo cum ab ea sententia 
Pompoius valde abhorreret. — Kp. Fam. vii. 3. 

Vibullius de Oiesaris niandatis agero instituit ; oum 

Ingressum in sermonem Pompeius interpellavit, et loqul 
plura prohibuit. Quid raihl, inquit, aut vita aut civitate 
opus est, quam boneflcio Cesaris habere videbor? — C^es. 
De Bello Civ. iii. 596. 


P, SKRVIIJUS 
VATIA ISAU- 
RICIJS. 


draw off his troops into his ships, and remove the 
war to some distant place. Upon this, Dolabella, 
who was with Caesar, sent a letter to Cicero, into 
Pompey^s camp, exhorting him, ** that if Pompey 
should be driven from these quarters, to seek some 
other country, he would sit down quietly at Athens, 
or any city remote from the war ! that it was time 
to think of his own safety, and be a friend to him- 
self rather than to others : that he had now fully 
satisfied his duty, his friendship, and his engage- 
ments to that party which he had espoused in the 
republic : that there was nothing left but to be 
where the republic itself now was, rather than, by 
following that ancient one, to be in none at all ; 
and that Cajsar would readily approve this con- 
duct But the war took a quite different turn ; 
and instead of Pompey's running away from Dyr- 
rhachium, CsBsar, by an unexpected defeat before it, 
was forced to retire the first, and leave to Pompey 
the credit of pursuing him, as in a kind of flight 
towards Macedonia. 

While the two armies were thus employed, Cselins, 
now prsetor at Rome, trusting to his power and the 
success of his ]>arty, began to publish several vio- 
lent and odious laws, especially one for the cancel- 
ling of all debts This raised a great flame in the 
city, till he was overruled and deposed from his 
magistracy by the consul Servilius and the senate : 
but being made desperate by this affront, he re- 
called Milo from his exile at Marseilles, whom 
Csesar had refused to restore ; and, in concert with 
him, resolved to raise some public commotion in 
favour of Pompey. In this disposition, he wrote 
his last letter to Cicero ; in which, after an account 
of his conversion, and the service which he was 
projecting, “ Yo;j are asleep,” says he, “ and do not 
know how open and weak we are here : what are 
you doing ? are you waiting for a battle, which is 
sure to be against you 1 am not acquainted with 
your troops ; but ours have been long used to fight 
hard, and to bear cold and hunger with ease**.” 
But this disturbance, which began to alarm all 
Italy, was soon ended by the death of the authors 
of it, Milo and Ceelius, who perished in their rash 
attempt, being destroyed by the soldiers whom they 
were endeavouring to debauch. They had both at- ' 
tached themselves very early to the interests and 
the authority of Cicero, and were qualified by their 
parts and fortunes to have made a principal figure 
in the republic, if they had continued in those 
sentiments, and adhered to his advice ; but their 
passions, pleasures, and ambition, got the ascen- 
dant, and, through a factious and turbulent life, 
hurried them on to this wretched fate. 

All thoughts of peace being now laid aside, 
Cicero’s next advice to Pompey was, to draw the 
war into length, nor ever to give Csesar the oppor- 

f Illtid autom a to peto, ut, si jam ille evitaverit hoc 
perioulum, ot so abdidcrit in olaseem, tii tuis rebus consu- 
las: et aliqiiando tibi potius quam cuivis sis amicus. Batis 
factum est jam a to vel officio, vel fomiUaritati ; satisfac- 
turn etiam partibus, ct ei reipulilicsc quam tu probabas. 
Ueliquum cst, iibi nuno est rcspublica ibi simus potius, 
quam dum vetcrom illam sequamur, simus in nulla. — Kp. 
Fam. ix. 9. 

« Ca?B. De Bollo Civ. iii. 600. 

b Vos dormitis, nec ha?c adhuemihi videmini intelligere, 
quam nos patcainus, et quam simus imbecilli — quid istic 
facitis? pr«clium cxpectatis, quod firmissimum est ? vestras 
copias non novi. JVostri valde depugnare, et facile algere 
ot esurire oonsueverint.— 'Ep. Fam. viii. 17. 
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tunity of a battle. Pompey approved this counsel, 
and pursued it for some time, till he gained the 
advantage above-mentioned before Dyrrhachium ; 
'which gave him such a confidence in his own 
troops, and such a contempt of Cmsar's, ** that 
from this moment,^' snys Cicero, “ this great man 
ceased to be a general ; opposed a raw, new-raised 
army to the most robust and veteran Regions ; was 
shamefully beaten, and, with the loss of his camp, 
forced to fly away alone*.*' 

Had Cicero's advice been followed, Ceesar must 
inevitably have been ruined : for Pomf)ey's fleet 
would have cut off all supplies from him by sea, 
and it was not possible for him to subsist long at 
land while an enemy, superior in number of troops, 
was ])crpetually harassing him and wasting the 
country : and the report everywhere spread of his 
flying from Dyrrhachium before a victorious army 
which was pursuing him, made his march every 
way the more difficult, and the people of the coun- 
try more shy of assisting him : till the despicable 
figure that he seemed to make raised such an im- 
patience for lighting, and assurance of victory in 
the Pompeian chiefs, as drew them to the fatal 
resolution of giving him battle at Pharsalia. There 
was another motive likewise suggested to us by 
Cicero, which seems to have had no small influ- 
ence in determining Pompey to this unhappy step ; 
his superstitious regard to omens, and the admo- 
nitions of diviners, to w^hich his nature was strongly 
addicted. The haruspices W'cre all on his side, 
and flattered him with everything that was pros- 
perous : and besides those in his own camp, the 
whole fraternity of them at Rome were sending 
him perpetual accounts of the fortunate and auspi- 
cious significations which they h^fl observed in the 
entrails of their victims **. 

But, after all, it must needs be owned, that 
Pompey had a very difficult part to act, and much 
less liberty of executing what he himself approved, 
than in all the other wars in which he hud been 
engaged. In his wars against foreign enemies, his 
power was absolute, and all his motions depended 
on his own will ; but in this, besides several kings 
and princes of the East who attended him in per- 
son, he had with him in his camp almost all the 
chief magistrates and senators of Rome ; men of 
equal dignity with himself, who had commanded 
armies, and obtained triumphs, and ex})ected a 
share in all his councils ; and that, in their com- 
mon danger, no step should be taken but by their 
common advice : and as they were under no en- 
gagement to his cause but what was voluntary, so 
they were necessarily to he humoured, lest through 
disgust they should desert it. Now these were all 
uneasy in their present situation, and longed to 
be at home in the enjoyment of their estates and 
honours ; and having a confidence of victory, from 
the number of their troops and the reputation of 

• Cum ab ea senttintia I’ompeius valde abhorreret, sua- 
fiere institui. ut lielluin (luceret: hoc interdum probabat 
et in ea sententia videbatur fore, et ftiJnsct fortasHe, niw 
quadam ex piipna eajpiHset Tnilitibus suis confidcrc. Kx ( 
CO tempore vir ille Bummus nulhis imperator fuit : victua 
turpisBlme, amiBsis etiani cantriB, solus fugit.— Kp. Fain, 
vii. 3. 

k Hoc civili hello, dii iramortales! qiiao nobis in 

Gr«cfam Roma responsa banispicum missa sunt? qiiep 

dicta Pompeio?' etenim ille adniodiira extis et ostentis 

mbvebatur. — Re Div. ii. 24. 


their leader, were perpetually teasing Pompey to 
the resolution of a battle, charging him with a de- 
sign to protract the war for the sake of perpetuat- 
ing his authority ; and calling him another Aga- 
memnon, who was proud of holding so many kings 
and generals under his command*; till, being unable 
to withstand their reproaches any longer, he was 
driven, by a kind of shame, and against his judg- 
ment, to the experiment of a decisive action. 

Cicsar was sensible of Pompey *s difficulty, and 
persuaded that he could not support the indignity 
of showing himself afraid of fighting ; and from 
that assurance (exposed himself often more rashly 
than prudence would otherwise justifp : for his be- 
sieging Pompey at Dyrrhachium, who was master 
of the sea which siqiplicd everything to him that 
was wanted, while his own army was starving at 
land ; and the attempt to blo(tk up intrenebments 
so widely extended with much smaller numbers 
than were emjdoycd to defend them, must needs 
be thought rash and extravagant, were it not for 
the expectation of drawing Pompey by it to a ge- 
neral engagement; for when he could not gain tliat 
end, his perseverance in the siege had like to have 
laiined him, and would inevital)ly have done so if 
he had not quitted it, as he himself afterwards 
owned 

It must be observed likewise, that while Pom- 
pey had any walls or intrenchments betwe(u» him 
and Cmsar, not all Caesar's vigour, uor the courage 
of his veterans, could gain the least advantage 
against him ; but on the contrary, that (’icsar was 
baffled and disappointed in every attfm])t. Thus 
at Brundisinm he could make no impression upon 
the town, till Porn])cy at full leisure had secured 
his retreat, and embarked bis troops : and at Oyr- 
rhaebium, the only considerable action which ha))- 
peued between them, was not only disadvantageous, 
but almost fatal to him. Tims far Pomjiey (u*r- 
tainly showed himself tlie greater captain, in not 
suffering a force, wldcb lie couhl not. resist in the 
field, to do him any hurt, or carry any point against 
hin^, since that dejiended on the skill of the general. 
By the help of intrcncliments he knew how to 
make his new-raised soldiers a match for Cajsar's 
veterans ; hut when he was drawn to encounter 
him on the ojien plain, he fought again.st in>ii})erahle 
odds, by deserting his proper arms, as Cdcero says, 
of caution, counsel, and authority, in which he 
was superior, and committing his fate to swords 
and spears, and bodily strength, in which his ene- 
mies far excelled him”. 

Cicero was not present at the battle of Pharsa- 
lia, but was left behind at Dyrrhachium much out 

^ Kcd firl avrhv fia(ri\^cL Ka\ * Ay afjLffxpova 

KaXovvrav^ 8 ti KaKetPos /BaaiAeevp Si^ rbp ‘tr6\efjLOP 
^^ccrrrt tc^p oIk^Ioop Koykaixwp^ koX (PtStPKfP 
avTo?9. — App. p. 470. 

Milites ntium, wa-ii inoram, princij>f*H nnibitum duels 
iricrepabant. — Flor. iv. 2 ; Dio, p. ; Fliitareh. in Fomp. 

m (.'irsar pro iiatura ferox, ot eonfieienda? rel (iupidus, 
OBt«ntar<i Bcicmi, provo<jare, laces^crc ; nunc; obHidionc 
ea.Mtroruin, qua; Bedecnin milliuni vnllo obduxorat ; (aed 
quid his obcHset obKidio, qui i»!itente inari oinnibuH eo[>iis 
abiiiularcnt ?) nunc expugnatione Dyrrlmcliii irrita, &o. 
—Flor. iv. 2. 

*{lfji.oK6y€i Tf fierayiPdfO-Keip Trpbs Avfi^axitp orpa- 
TOTTeSet^tras, &<;. — Api>. p. 4G8. 

« Non iis rc;buH pugnabanma, quibus valcre poternmus, 
consilio, aucturitute, causa, qua; erant in nobis superiora ; 
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of humour, as well as out of order : his discontent j 
to see all things going wrong on that side, and ; 
contrary to his advhre, had brought upon him an * 
ill habit of body and weak state of health, which i 
made him decline all public command ; but he 
promised Pompey to follow, and continue with 
him, as soon as his health permitted” ; and as a 
pledge of his sincerity, sent his son in the mean- 
while along with him, who, though very young, 
behaved himself gallantly, and acquired great ap- 
plause by his dexterity of riding and throwing the 
javelin, and pqfforming every other part of nnlitary 
discipline at the head of one of the wings of horse, 
of which Pompey had given him the command*'. 
Cato staid benind also in the camp at Dyrrhachium, 
which he commanded with fifteen cohorts, when 
Labienus brought them the news of Pompey's 
defeat, upon which Cato offered the command to 
Cicero, ns the superior in dignity ; and upon his 
refiisal of it, as Plutarch tells us, young Pompey 
was so enraged that he drew his sword, and would 
have killed him upon the spot, if Cato had not 
prevented it. This fact is not mentioned by 
Cicero, yet seems to be referred to in his speech 
for Manu llns, where he says, tliat in the very war 
he had been a perpetiuil assertor of peace, to the 
lia/ard even of his life'*. But the wretched news 
from Pharsalia threw them all into su(;ha conster- 
nation, that they presently took shipping, and dis- 
persed themselves severally, as their hopes t«r 
imdi nations led them^ into the difi'erent provinces 
of the emjiire''. The greatest part, who were deter- 
mined to renew' the w'ar, went directly into Africa, 
the general rendezvous of their scattered forces ; 
whilst others, w'lto were disposed to expect the 
farther issue of things, and take such measures as 
fortune offered, retired to Achaia : hut Cicero was 
resolved to make this the end of the war to himself, 
and retamnnended tlie same conduct to his friends, 
declaring, that as they had been no match for 
Cu’sar when entire, they could not hope to beat 
him when shattered and broken": and so, after a 
miserable cainjiaign of about eighteen months, he 
committed himself without besitation to the mercy 
of the eonqueror, and landed again at Brundisium 
about the end of (Ictober. 

sod Inccrtis ct viribua, qiiibits xiarcs non fuinms.— Exi. 
Fain. iv. 7 

l>olobiim<iuo pilis ct gtadiis, non conBilus ncque auctori- 
tiitibus nnstriH do jure jmblioo disiaqitari. — Eji. Fii.ni. vi. 1. 

« IpHO fiitfi adliiio oTiino ninnu.s, oo miiffis, quod niliil ita 
pcd(*rat agi, lit inilii ot iiioisrobiiH ajituiu ossot — ^nio ooniioit 
Kollicitudo, or qua oiiam suninia infirniitas corjioris; qua 
levata, cro cinn co, qiii ncgotiiiiii gerit, estquo. in inagna 
Kpo- -Ad Att. xi. 4. 

r tfiio tunicn in bcllo cum te PompoiiiH nla^ altori iirirfc- 
oiHset, iniignain hindoin ct a Hiiinnio viro ot ali oxorcitu 
consoquobaro, cqiiitando, jaculando, oinni nulitiiri labore 
tolorando : at(]Uo ea quidein tua laus ixiriter cum rupub- 
lica cci nlit.--l>o Offic. ii. 13. 

*1 Miilta dc xnice dixi, et in ipso bcllo, oadcin otiam cum 
cax>itis mei pcriculo sensi. — l*ro Marcell. 5. 

*■ Panels sane jioHt diobus ex I'liarsalica fiiga venisse 
Labiciiiim : qul cum intcritiiin cxcrcitus iiimciavisbct — 
naves subitu perterriti conHoendistis. — Dc Divio, i. .'W. 

• Iltino ego belli mihi iineni feci ; nec putavi, rum 
intogri pares non fuissemus, fractos superiores fon . — ^Ep. 
Fum. vii. 3. 


Mag. Kquit, 


SECTION VllL 

CiCKRO no sooner returned to Italy than he 
began to reflect that he had been too hasty in 
coming home, before the w»ar was de- 
A. UBB. lermined, and without any invitation 
lac. bO. fn)m the corii|ueror ; and in a time of 
greiieral licence, had reason to 
cEsAii Die- apprehend some insult from the sol- 
TAma II diers, if he ventured to appear in pub- 
M. ANTONIOS lie with his fasces and laurel ; and 
Mag. Kquit. yet to drop them would be a dimi- 
nution of that honour which he had 
received from the Roman people, and the acknow- 
ledgment of a power superior to the laws : he 
condemned himself therefore for not continuing 
abroad, in some convenient place of retirement, till 
he had been sent for, or things were better settled 
What gave him the greater reason to rejient of 
this step was, a message that he received from 
Antony, who governed all in Caesar’s absence, and 
with the same churlish spirit with which he would 
have held him before in Italy against his will, 
seemed now di.s])osed to drive him out of it : for 
he sent him the cojiy of a letter from (’aesar, in 
which Caesar signified, that he had heard that 
Cato and Metelliis were at Rome, and apjicared 
openly there, which might occasion some dis- 
turbance ; wherefore he strictly enjoined that none 
should be suffered to come to Italy without a sjiecial 
licence from himself.’^ Antony therefore desired 
Cicero to excuse him, since Ik? could not help obey- 
ing Ciesar^s commands : but Cicero sent L. Lamia 
to assure hini that Caesar hud ordered Dolabellato 
write to him to come to Italy as soon as he pleased, 
and that he came upon the authority of Dolabella’s 
letter: so that Antony, in the edict wliiidi he 
published to exclude the Bomjieians from Italy,- 
excepted Cicero by name, which added still to his 
mortification ; since all his desire was to be con- 
nived at only, or tacitly fierniilJed, witliout being 
personally distinguished fn>m the rest of his x>arty“. 

But he had several other grievances of a domestic 
kind, which concurred also to make him unhappy : 
his brother Quintus, with his son, after their 
escape from Pharsalia, followed Caesar into Asia, 
to obtain their pardon from him in person. Quintus 
had particular reason to be afraid of his resentment, 
on account of the relation which he hud borne to 
him as one of his lieutenants in Gaul, where he 
had been treated by him with great generosity ; so 
that Cicero himself would have dissuaded him from 
going over to Pompey, but could not prevail ; yet 

t t'^go vero et inoaiite, ut scribis, et celerius quuin oxior- 
tuit, feei, &e. — Ail Att. xi. Ih 
Quare voluntatiK me mete nunquam pa?nitcbH, consilii 
XKjeuite-t. In oppido nliquo miillem resedisse, quoad arcefj- 
serer. Minus bernionis subiiHsciii ; minus aceeiiiHscm 
doloris: i])snm hoe non me angerct. DnindiHii jiieero in 
omnes xiartes CHt molestum. Propius aecedere. ut suades, 
quomodo sine Uctoribus, quos populus dedit, x»a>*«um ? qui 
mihi ineolumi adimi non xiossunt. — Ad Att. xi. fi. 

w Hod quid ego de Uctoribus, qui iiflcne ex Italia docedere 
Him jnssus? nam adinomisit AntoniuscxenipLum (Vesuris 
ad 80 literarum ; in quibus erat, bo nudisse. C’atononi et 
L. Metelluiii in Italian! venisse, Rom® ut essent palam, 
&c. Turn illo edixit ita, ut me exeiperet et Linliuni 
noniinatim. Qnod sane nollem. Potorat eniin sine 
nomine, re IpsaoxcipL O multas graves offeusionea! — 
Ibid. 7- 
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in this common calamity, Quintus, in order to 
make his own peace the more easily, resolved to 
throw all the blame upon his brother, and for that 
I purpose made it the suhje<‘t of all his letters and 
speeches to Caesar's friends, to rail at him in a 
manner the most inhuman. 

Cicero was informed of this from all quarters, 
and that young Quintus, who was sent before 
j towards Csesar, had read an oration to his friends, 

I which he had prepared to speak to him against his 
I uncle. Nothing (as Cicero says) ever happened 
' more shocking to him ; and though he had no 
! small diffidence of Caesar’s inclination, and many 
: enemies labouring to do him ill offices, yet his 
greatest concern was, lest his brother and nephew 
should hurt themselves rather than him, by their 
perfidy * : for under all the sense of this provoca- 
tion, his behaviour was just the reverse of theirs ; 
and having been informed that Csesar in a certain 
conversation had charged his brother with being the 
author of their going away to Pompey, he took 
occasion to write to him in the following terms ; — 

‘‘ As for my brother, I am not less solicitous for 
his safety than my own ; but in my present situa- 
tion dare not venture to recommend him to you : 
all that I can pretend to is, to beg that you will 
not believe him to have ever done anything towards 
obstructing my good offices and affection to you ; 
but rather, that he was always the adviser of our 
union, and the companion, not the leader of my 
voyage : wherefore, in all other respects 1 leave it 
to you to treat him as your own humanity and his 
friendship with you require ; but I entreat you, in 
the most pressing manner, that I may not be the 
cause of hurting him with you on any account 
whatsoevery." 

He found himself likewise at ttiis time in some 
distress for want of money, which in that season 
of public distraction it was very difficult to procure, 
either by borrowing or selling : the sum which 
he advanced to Pompey had drained him ; and 
his wife, by her indulgence to stewards and fa- 
vourite servants, had made great waste of what was 
left at home ; and instead of saving anything from 
their rents, had plunged him deeply into debt : so 
that Atticus’s purse w as the chief fund which he 
had to trust to for his present support*. 

The conduct of Dolabella was a farther mortifi- 
cation to him, who, by the fiction of an adoption 
into a plebeian family, had obtained the tribunate 
this year, and w^as raising great tumults and dis- 
orders in Rome, by a law which he published, to 
expunge all debts. Laws of that kind had been 

^ Quintus niisit filiuin non solum sui depm^itorem, sed 
otiam accusatorcni tnci — ^neqiio vero desistet, iibicunque 
est omnia in me maletiicta conferre. !Nihil mibi unquam 
tarn incredibile accidit, nihil in his mails tarn acerbum. — 
Ad Ait xi. 8. 

Epistolas mibi legenmt plenas omnium in me probro- 
rum — ipsi enim llli putavi perniciosum fore, si ejus hoc 
tantnm seelus percrebuisscft^lbid. .9. 

Quintum filium— voliimen sSbi ostendisse orationis, 
quam apud Oa^sarem contra me esset habitiirus-— inulta 
postea patrifl, consiihili scelcrc pati-em csso locutum.*>-J bid. 
10 . 

y Cum mibi literc a Halbo minore missae cssent. One- 
sarem existimare, Quintum fratreiii liluum metr pro- 
feciionit fuisse, sic enim scripsit.->-Ad Att. xi. 12. 

s Yellm considorcs ut sit, unde nobis suppedltentur 
sumtuB necessariJ. Si quas habuimiis fucultates, cas 
Pompeio, turn, cum id vfdebamnr sapientor faccro, detuli- 
mus— Ibid. xiii. 2, 22, 8cc. 


often attempted by desperate or ambitious magis* 
trates, but were always detested by the better sort, 
and particularly by Cicero, who treats them as per- 
nicious to the peace and prosperity of states, and 
sapping the very foundations of civil society, by 
destroying all faith and credit among men*. No 
wonder, therefore, that we find him taking this 
affair so much to heart, and complaining so heavily, 
in many of his letters to Atticus, of the famed acts 
of his son-in-law, as an additional source of afflic- 
tion and disgrace to him’\ l^olabella was greatly 
embarrassed in his fortunes, and wh^^e he was with 
Ceesar abroad, seems to have left his wife destitute 
of necessaries at home, and forced to recur to her 
father for her subsistence. Cicero liUiewise, either 
through the difficulty of the times, or for want of a 
sufficient settlement on Dolabella’s part, had not 
yet paid all her fortune ; which it was usual to do 
at three different payments, within a time limited 
by law : he had discharged the two first, and was 
now preparing to make the third payment, which 
he frequently and pressingly recommends to the 
care of Atticus But Dolabella’s whole life and 
character were £fp entirely contrary to the manners 
and temper V)oth of Cicefo and Tullia, that a divorce 
ensued between them not long after, though the 
account of it is delivered so darkly, that it is hard 
to say at what time or from what side it first 
arose. 

In these circumstances Tullia paid her father a 
visit at Brundisium on the thirteenth of June: 
but his great love for her made their meeting only 
the more afflicting to him in that abject state of 
their fortunes; “1 was so far,” says he, “from 
taking that pleasure which I ought to have done, 
from the virtue, humanity, and piety of an excel- 
lent daughter, that I was exceedingly grieved to 
see so deserving a creature in such an unhajipy 
condition, not by her own, but wholly by my fault ; 
I saw no reason therefore for keej)ing her longer 
here in this our common affliction, hut was will- 
ing to send her back to her mother as soon as she 
would consent to it^*.” 

At Brundisium he received the news of Pompey’s 
death, which did not surprise him, as we find from 
the short reflection that he makes upon it : As 
to Pompey’ 8 end (says he) 1 never had any doubt 
about it : for the lost and desperate state of his 
affairs had so possessed the minds of all the kings 
and states abroad, that whithersoever he went I took 
it for granted that this would be his fate : I can- 

* Nec oniin ulla res vohcmentlus rcinpublicam coritinet, 
quuxn ficlcs; quae CHse nulla potowt, nisi ©rit neoessaria 
solutio rcTum creditaruin, Dc Ofiic. ii. 24. 

Quod me audis fractiorom ess© anlmo ; quid putas, 
cum videas accesBlHHCi ad superiores aegritudincs pr^cluras 
•genori actiones? — .\d Att. xi. 12. 

Etsi omnium c!on8|>cctum horreo, praesertim hoc gencro. 
—Ibid. 14, 15. dec. 

e De dote, quod scribis, per ompes deos te obtestor, ut 
totsm rem suscipias, ©t ilium misoram mea culpa — tuoare 
mcis opibus, si qua; sunt ; tins, quibus tibi non mulestum 
orit facultatibua. — Ibid. xi. 2. 

1>© pension© altera, oro te, omnl cura considera quid 
faciendum sit.— Ibid. xl. 4. 

Tullia inea ad me venit prid. Id. Jun. — Ego aiitem 
ex ipsius virtute, humanitate, piotate non mode cam vo- 
luptatem non cepi, quam capere ex singular! filia debut, 
sod etiain incredlbili sum dolor© affectiis, tale ingonium 
in tarn misera fortuna versari.— Ibid. xi. 17; Ep. Fam. 
xiv. 11. 
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not however help grieving; at it ; for I knew him 
to be an honest, grave, and worthy man*'/’ 

This was the short and true character of the 
man from one who perfectly knew him, not height- 
ened, as we sometimes find it, by the shining co- 
lours of his eloquence, nor depressed by the darker 
strokes of his resentment. Pompey had early 
acquired the surname of the Great, by that sort 
of merit which, from the constitution of the re- 
public, necessarily made him great ; a fame and 
success in war superior to what Rome had ever 
known in the most celebrated of her generals. He 
had triumphed at three several times over the three 
different parts of the known world, Europe, Asia, 
Africa, an(f by his victories had almost doubled the 
extent as well as the revenues of the Roman domi- 
nion ; for as he declared to the people on his re- 
turn from the Mithridutic war, Ije had found the 
Lesser Asia the boundary, but left it the middle of 
their empire, lie was about six years old^ than 
Csesar ; and while Caesar, immersed in pleasures, 
oppressed with debts, and suspected by all honest 
men, was hardly able to show his head, Pompey 
was flourishing in the height of power and glory, 
and by the consent of all parties placed at the head 
of the republic. This was the post that his ambi- 
tion seemed to aim at — to be tlie first man in Rome 
— the leader, not the tyrant of his country : for 
he !nore than once had it in his power to have 
made himself the master of it without any risk, if 
his virtue, or his phlegm at least, had not re- 
strained him ; but he lived in a perpetual expec- 
tation of receiving from the gift of the people what 
he did not care to seize by force ; and by foment- 
ing the disorders of the city, hoped to drive them 
to the necessity of creating him dictator. It is an 
observation of all the historians, that while Cjesar 
made no difference of power, whether it was con- 
ferred or usurped, whether over those who loved 
or those who feared him, Pompey seemed to value 
none but wdiat was offered, nor to have any desire 
to govern but with the good-will of the governed. 
W hat leisure he found from his w'ars he employed 
in the study of polite letters, and especially of 
eloquence, in which he would have acquired great 
fame, if his genius had not drawn him to the more 
dazzling glory of arms : yet he pleaded several 
causes with applause, in the defence of his friends 
and clients, and some of them in conjunction with 
Cicero. His language was cojiious and elevated, 
his sentiments just, his voice sweet, his action 
noble, and full of dignity, l^ut his talents w^ere 
better formed for arms than the gown ; for though 
in both he observed the same discipline, a per- 
petual modesty, temperance, and gravity of outward 
behaviour, yet iu the licence of camps the example 
was more rare and striking. His person was 
extremely graceful, and imprinting respect, yet 
with an air of reserve and haughtiness which be- 
came the general better than the citizen. His parts 
were plausible rather than great, specious rather 
thani penetrating, and his view of politics but 
narrow ; for his chief instrument of governing was 
dissimulation ; yet be had not always the art to 
conceal his real sentiments. As he was a better 

Do Pompeii cxitu mihi dubium nunqiium fuit: tanta 
eniin doHperatio renim ojus unniium reffum et populomm 
animoH occuparat, ut quoounque venisset, hoc putarem 
futurum. Non possum cjus casum non dolcre : honiinem 
en im integrum ct castum ot gravem cogno v i . — Ad Att xi. 6. 


soldier than a statesman, so what he gained in the 
camp he usually lost in the city, and though adored 
when abroad, was often affronted and mortified at 
home, till the imprudent opposition of the senate 
drove him to that alliance with Crassus and Ctesar 
which proved fatal both to himself and the republic. 
He took in these two, not as the partners, but the ; 
ministers rather of his power ; that by giving them i 
some share with him he might make his own i 
authority uncontrollable : he had no reason to j 
apprehend that they could ever prove his rivals, I 
since neither of them had any credit or character ■ 
of that kind which alone could raise them above j 
the laws — a superior fame and experience in war, 
with the militia of the empire at their devotion : 
all this was purely his own, till by cherishing j 
Cicsar, and throwing into his hands the only thing 
which he wanted, arms and military command, he 
made him at last too strong for himself, and never 
began to fear him till it was too late. Cicero . 
warmly dissuaded both his union and his breach ' 
with CsBsar, and after the rupture, as warmly still j 
the thought of giving him battle. If any of these ! 
counsels had been followed, Pompey had preserved ! 
his life and honour, and the republic its liberty. 
But he was urged to his fate by a natural supersti- I 
tion, and attention to those vain auguries with | 
which he was flattered by all the haruspices : he j 
had seen the same temper in Marius and Sylla, and I 
observed the happy effects of it ; but they assumed | 
it only out of policy, he out of principle. They 
used it to animate their soldiers, when they had 
found a probable opportunity of fighting ; but he, 
against all prudence and probability, was encou- 
raged by it to fight to his own ruin. He saw all 
his mistakes at last, when it was out of his power 
to correct themn and in his wretched flight from 1 
Pharsalia, was forced to confess that he had trusted ' 
too much to liis hopes, and that Cicero had judged 
better, and seen farther into things than he. The 
resolution of seeking refuge in Egypt finished the ! 
sad catastrophe of this great man. The father of | 
the reigning prince had been highly obliged to him ! 
for his protection at Rome and restoration to his | 
kingdom ; and the son had sent a considerable I 
fleet to his assistance in the present war ; but in 1 
this ruin of his fortunes, what gratitude was there 
to be expected from a court governed by eunuchs 
and mercenary Greeks } all whose politics turned, 
not on the honour of the king, but the establish- 
ment of their owm jiower, which was likely to be 
eclipsed by the admission of Pompey, How happy i 
had it been for him to have died in that sickness, I 
when all Italy was putting up vows and prayers for j 
his safety ! or if he had fallen by the chance of ; 
war on the plains of Pharsalia, in the defence of ; 
his country’s liberty, he had died still glorious, ' 
though unfortunate : but as if he had been reserved | 
for an example of the instability of human great- i 
ness, he who a few days before commanded kings j 
and consuls, and all the noblest ^of Rome, was I 
sentenced to die by a council of slaves ; murdered 
by a base deserter ; cast out naked and headless | 
on the Egyptian strand ; and when the whole earth | 
(as Velleius says) had scarce been sufficient for his j 
victories, could not find a spot upon it at last for a 
grave. His body was burnt on the shore by one of 
his freedmen, with the planks of an old fishing-boat ; 
and his ashes being conveyed to Rome, were de- 
posited privately by his wife Cornelia in a vault of 
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I his Alban villa. The Egyptians, however, raised 
a monument to him on the place, and adorned it 
with figures of brass, which being defaced after- 
wards by time, and buried almost in sand and 
rubbish, was sought out and restored by the 
emperor Hadrian*. 

On the news of Poinpey's death, Csesar was de- 
clared dictator the second time in his absence, and 
M. Antony his master of the horse, who by virtue 
of that post governed all things absolutely in 
Italy. Cicero continued all the while at Brundi- 
siuni, in a situation wholly disagreeable, and worse 
to him ( he says) than any }>unishment : for the air 
of the place began to affect his health, and to the 
uneasiness of mind added an ill state of bodyJf : yet 
to move nearer tow’ards Rome without leave frtjm 
his new masters was not thought advisable, nor 

t Hiijurt viri fnstigiiini taiitis aiietibiis fortiinii oxtiilit, 
lit prinnini ex Africa, iterum ex Kuropa, tertio ex Asia 
triiinipliaret : et quot partes torranini erbis sunt, tctidcin 
fac'cret nioniniienta victoria*. [Veil. Pat. ii. 40.] T"t ip.se 
in concioiic dixit,. — Asiani ultinunn provineianim acce- 
pissc, Tnediain patria* reddidisse. [Pliii. Ifist. Nat. vii. 2d ; 
Flor. iii. 5 ] l*otontia> qiiir lioiioris <‘ausn ad euin defern*- 
tur, non ut ab eo occupavetur, cupidissiinus. [Veil. Pat. 
ii 2J) : Dio, i). 17d-] Mens aiitcni ;rqiialiH C'n. Poini»oiiis, 
vir ad omnia snniina natiis, inajorciii diccndi gloriain 
liabuiKset, nisi enin majoris gloria* ciipiditas ad bcllieaft 
]audcHabstraxis.s(*t. ICnit oratiom* satis am]>liih: rein ])ru- 
dontcr videbat : ucti«> vero ejusbabebat ct iiivocc niagniim 
Bpleiuloreni , et in inotvi suTumain dignitatem. [Unit. ;v.'>4 ; 
Pro Ualbo. 1. 2.] Pcjrnia exeelleii.s, non ea, qua flos eom- 
! Tiiendutor irtati.s, sed ex dignitatc eon.stanti. [Veil. Put. 
ii. 2tl.] llUuloK)m»lmm,ipsuinquelionoreincxinna*frontis. 
[Plin. Hist. Nat. vii. 12.] Solct enim aliiid sontireet loqui, 
neque tantuiii vulero iiigenio, iit non apparent quid eiiplat. 
[Kp. Fam. viii. 1.] llloaluit, auxit, armavit— — illetialliu* 
ulterioris adjiincbir — ill(j])roviiicia* propagator ; ille absen- 
tis Jnoniiiilnis mljutor. [Ad Alt. viii. It.] aliiorat rirsarein, 
cundeni rojicute timore <<t*p(‘rat. [Ibid, d.] Kgo nihil 
pra*tcmiisi, qiiantuiii fa<!erc, nitiqiicjjotiii, quin Ponip(*iiim 
a Ca‘saris conjunetionc avocarom— -idem ego, cum jam 
omiies oposet siias et populi Itoniani Poinpeius ad I’lesarem 
dctuli.sset, seroque ca sentire ctrpisset, qua* ego ante miilto 
provideram — paeis, concordiie, coiTipositioiiis aiietor esse 
nun destiti : ineaqiie ilia vox est nota inultis, i'tiiiam, 
Pompei, euni Cflesarc societatem ant nunquani coisscs, ant 
nunquam diremisses ! — Incc inea, Antoni, ct do P<mij>eio 
et de i'c]>ubLica <!onhilia fuenint : qinesi valuis.scnt, respub' 
lica staret. [Phil. ii. 10.] IMulti testc.s, me et initio no 
conjnngoret .sc cum Cicsarc, inoniiisscPompciuni, etposten, 
nc sc.iiing€*ret, &c. [J‘]p Fain. vi. 0.] Quid vero singnlaris 
ille virac picnc diviniis de me senscrit, sciunt, qui cuni de 
1‘harsaliea fuga Paphuin prosecuti sunt; niniqiia.ni ab eo 
mentio de me nisi lioiiDriflea — cum me vidisse plus fatore- 
tur, se speravisse incliora. [Ibid, l.'i.] Qui, si mortem turn 
obisset, in auiplishitnis fortunis occidi.sset ; is propagatioiic 
vitip quot, quantas, quam iiicredibiles buiisit calainitatcs? 
[TiJhC. Disp. i. ;r».J In JVlusiaco littorc, iinperio vilissimi 
regis, ctoisiliis spadomtm, et iie quid iiialis cle.sit, Beptiinii 
desortoris sui gladio trueidatiir. [Flor. iv. 2, 52,] A’^gyp- 
tuni petere proposiiit, inemor beiieficioriiin qiias in patrem 
eju8 Ptolcinad, — (|iii tinii regiuibat, contiilerat — Princeps 
Romani nominis, imperio, arbitrioqiie A'.gyptii inaneipii 
jiigulatuH e.st — in tantum in illo viro a se diseordante for- 
tiina, ut cui inoift ud vUrtoriam terra defucrat, deesset ad 
sepultunim. — Veil. l*ut. ii. 54 ; J>io, p. lUti ; Appiaii. ii. 4111. 
Provida Pornpc'io dederat ('anqtania febres 
Optiuulas. Hed iniiUaL* iirb(*s, ct jmbliea vota 
Vicerunt. Igitur fortiina ipsiiis ct urbis 
Servatuni victo caput uh^tulit. — Juv. x. 203. 

e Quodvis enim supplicium levins Gsthae permansione. 
— ^Ad Att. xi. 18. 

Jam enim corpore vix sustineo grnvitatem hujus coell, 
qui mihi laborexn affert, in dolore. — ibid. 22. 


did Antony encourage it, being pleased rather, we ' 
may believe, to see him well mortified ; so that he 
had no hopes of any ease or comfort but in the 
expectation of Caesar’s return, which made his 
stay in that place the more necessary for the op- 
portunity of paying his early compliments to him 
at landing. 

But what gave him the greatest uneasiness was, 
to be held still in suspense in what touched him 
the most nearly, the case of his own safety and of 
Caesar’s dispo.sition towards him ; for though all 
Cicsar’s friends assured him not only of pardon, 
but of all kind of favour ; yet he had received no 
intimation of kindness from Caesar himself, who 
was so embarrassed in Egypt tliat he h?7d no leisure 
to think of Italy, and did not so much as write a 
letter thither from Dec^ember to June ; for as he 
had rashly, and out of gaiety as it were, involved 
himself there in a most desperate war to the 
hazard of all Jus fortunes, he wqis ashamed (as 
Cicero says*') to write anything about it till he had i 
extricated himself out of that difficulty. i| 

His enemie.s in the mean time had greatly ;; 
strengthened tliemselves in Africa, wdiere P. Varus, , 
who first seized it on the part of the rejiublic, was I 
supported by all the force of king Juba, Ponipey’s 
fast friend, and had reduced tlie whole province to 
his obedience ; for Curio, after lie had driven Cato 
out of Sicily, being ambitious to drive Varus also 
oi^t of Afriiui, and having transported thither tiie 
best part of four legions, which (hesar had enm- 
mitted to him, W'as, alter some little success upon 
his landing, entirely defeated and destroyed with 
hi.s whole army in an engagement witli 8abura, 
king Juba’s general. 

Curio was a young noblemen of shining )>arts ; 
admirably formed by nature to adorn that eharac.ter ! 
in which hisTather and grandfather had flourished j 
liefore him, of one of the jirincipal orators of ! 
Rome. Upon his entrance into the ibrum he was 
committed to tlie care of Cicero ; Jmr a natural | 
jiropension to pleasure, ::timulati;d by the examiile 
and counsels of his perpetual comj|)aniou Antony, 
hurried him into all the extravagance of exjiense 
and debaucliery ; for Antony, who always wanted ' 
money, with which Curio abounded, was ever ob- 
sequious to his will and inini.stering to his lusts, 
for the opportunity of gratifying his own ; so that 
no boy purchased for the use of lewdness was more ; 
in a master’s power than Antony in Curio’s. He w'as } 
equally prodigal of liis money and his modesty, and ' 
not only of his own but of other people’s ; so tliat ! 
Cicero, alluding to ihe infamous effeminacy of his 
life, calls him in one of his letters, Af iss Curio. | 
But when the father, by Cicero's advice, liad i 
obliged him by his paternal authority to quit the 
familiarity of Antony, he reformed his conduct, 
and adhering to the instructions and maxims of 
Cicero, became the favourite of the city, tlie lender 
of the young nobility, and a warm assertor of the 
authority of tlie senate against the poiver of the 
triumvirate. After his father’s death, upon diis 
first taste of public honours and admission into the 
senate, his ambition and thirst of popularity en- 
gaged him in so immense a prodigality, that to 
supply the magnificence of his shows and plays 
with which he entertained the city, be was soon j 

^ Illo enim ita viclotur Alcxandriam tenero, ut eum j 
Bcribcre etiam pudeat de illin rebus. — Ad Att. xi. 15. 

.Neo post Id. Deo. ab illo datas ullas literas.* — Ibid. 17- j 
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driven to the necessity of selling himself to Cmsar : 
liaving no revenue left (as Pliny says) but from the 
discord of his citizens. For this he is considered 
commonly, by the old writers, as the chief instru- 
ment and the trumpet, as it were, of the civil war, 
in which he justly fell the first victim : yet after all 
his luxury and debauch, fought and died with a 
courage truly Roman, wh\ph would have merited a 
better fate, if it had been employed in a better 
cause ; for upon the loss of the battle, and his best 
troops, being admonished by his friends to save 
himself by fiight, he answered, that after losing an 
army which had been committed to him by Caesar, 
he could never show his face to him again ; and so 
continued fi|;hting till he was killed among the last 
of his soldiers’. 

Curio’s death happened before the battle of 
Pharsalia, while Cmsar was engaged in Spain ^ ; by 
whi(!h means Afric-a fell entirely into the hands of 
the Pompeians, and became the general rendezvous 
of all that party : hither Sei])io, (Jato, and La- 
bienus, conveyed the remains of their scattered 
troops from Greece, as Afranius and Petreius 
likewise did from Spain, till, on the whole, they 
had brought together again a more numerous army 
than ( ’a*sar’s, and were in such higli spirits as to 
talk of coming over with it into Italy before Ctesar 
could return from Alexandria^. This was confi- 
dently given out and expected at Home; ; and in 
that case, Cicero was sure to be treated as a de- 
serter ; for while Ca3sar looked upon all men as 
friends who did not act against him, and pardoned 
even enemies who submitted to his power ; it was 
a declared law on the other side to consider all as 
enemies w’ho were not actually in their camp“ ; so 
that Cicero had nothing now to wish, either for 
himself or the republic, but in the first place a 
peace, of which he had still some hopes” ; or else, 
» lliiiid alium tunta cavoin tuUt Hothu. 

LiiCA>r, iv. 014. 

T7na hunilia Curicmiim. in <iua tres continiia seric ora- 
tores fxtitoriiiit. — Plin. Hist. Nat. vii, 41. 

Nii.turam liabuit adniirabileni ad dicciidum. — Brut. 400. 

Noiuo unquain piior, cniptus libidiniH causa, tain fiiit in 
doiniui potestatc, qiiam tu in CurioniH. [Phil. ii. 18.] Due© 
filinla Curionis.— Ad Att. i. 14. 

Vir nobilis, clotpiciis, audax, mup alionipque et fortunw 
et pudicitiir prwlii^us.— oiijiis animo, vnliiptatibus vel libi- 
dinibuH, ncqiic opes ulla? noquo oiipiditutes sufficere pos- 
etmt.— Veil. Pat. 240. 

Nisi ntcis })iicr olim fidelissimis atquo amontissiinffl 
consiliis paniisscs.' — Bp. Pam. ii. 1. 

Bello antem civili — non alius raajorem quam C. Curio 
subjecit facem. — Veil. Pat. ii. 40. 

Quid nu.ac rostra tibi prosiint tiirbata, forumquo 

Undo tribunitia plcboius signifer arcc 

Anna dabas populis, &c. hircAN. iv. 800. 

At Curio, nunquam aniisso excrcitu, quern a Caesare fidei 
SU«D commiHsutn aeceperat, so in rjus oonspectum rever- 
Buriim, eoniirinat ; atque ita preclians interficitur. — Cicb. 
Dc Bello Civ. ii. 

^ Ante jaces, quam dira duces Pharsalia confert, 
Spectaiidumque tibi bcllum civile negatum cst. 

Lucan, iv. 800. 

* Ii autem ex Africa jam atfuturi videutur. — Ad Att. 
xi. 15. 

Te enim dicere audiebamus, nos omnes adversaries 
putare, nisi qui nobiscum essent ; to otnnes, qui contra te 
non essont, tuos.— Pro Ligar. 11 ; Ad Att. xi, 8. 

” Est autem, unum, quod mihi sit optandum, si quid 
agi do pace possit : quod nulla equidem habeo in ape : sed 
quia tu leviter interdum signifioss, oogis mo sperare quod 
optandum vix est. — Ad Att. xi. 19: it. 12. 


that Caesar might conquer, whose victory was like 
to prove the more temperate of the two ; which 
makes him often lament the unhappy situation 
to which he was reduced, where nothing could be 
of any service to him, but what he had always 
abhorred®. 

Under this anxiety of mind, it was an additional 
vexation to him to hear that his reputation was 
attacked at Rome for submitting so hastily to the 
conqueror, or putting himself rather at all into his 
i power. Some condemned him for not following 
i Pompey ; some more severely for not going to 
Africa, as the greatest part had done ; others for 
not retiring with many of his party to Achaia, till 
they could see the farther progress of the war : as 
' he was always extremely sensible of what was said 
, of him by honest men, so he begs of Atticus to be 
his advocate ; and gives him some hints which 
might be urged in his defence. As to the first 
charge, for not following Pompey, he says, that 
Pompey’s fate would extenuate the omission of 
that step : of the second, that though he knew 
many brave men to be in Africa, yet it was his 
opinion that the republic neither could nor ought to 
I be defended by the help of so barbarous and trea- 
cherous a nation ; as to the third, he wislies indeed 
that he had joined himself to those in Achaia, and 
owns them to be in a better (jondition than himself, 
becan.se they were many of them together ; and 
whenever they returned to Italy would be restored 
to their own at once:” whereas he was confined 
like a prisoner of war to Brundisium, without the 
liberty of stirring from it till Caesar arrived p. 

While he continued in this uneasy state, some 
of his friends at Rome contrived to send him a 
letter in Caesar’s name, dated the 9th of February, 
from Alexandrij^ encouraging him to lay aside all 
gloomy apprclicnsions, and expect every thing tliat 
was kind and friendly from him : but it was drawn 
in terms so slight and general, that instead of 
giving him any sati.sfaetion, it made him only sus- 
pect what he perceived afterwards to be true, that 
it was forged by Balbus or Oppius on purpose to 
raise his spirits, and administer some little comfort 
to him**. All his accounts, however, confirmed to 
him the report of Caesar’s clemency and modera- 
tion, and his granting pardon without exception to 
all who asked it ; and with regard to himself, Cajsar 
sent Quintus’s virulent letters to Balbus, with 
orders to show them to him as a proof of his kind- 
ness and dislike of Quintus’s perfidy. But Cicero’s 
present de.spondericy, which interpreted everything 

» Mii)i cum oniniii sunt intolenibilia ad dolorcin, turn 
mnximti, quod in cam enusam venisse mo video, ut eii 
sola utilia mihi esso vidcantur, quae sempor nolui. — Ad 
Att. xi. 18. 

1* Dicebar debuisse cum Pompeio proficisci. Exitus 
illlns minuit ejus officii praetermissi reprehensionem. — 8cd 
ox omnibus nihil magis desideratur, quam quod in Africnm 
non ierim. Judicio hoc sum usus, non csso barbaris aiix- 
iliis fallacissimae gontis rempublioam dofendendam — extre- 
mum est eorum, qui in Achaia sunt, li tamen ipsi se hoc 
melius habent, quam nos, quod et multi sunt uno in iooo, 
ot cum in Italiam venerint, domum statirn venorfnt. Ilaco 
tu perge, ut facis, luitigairo et probaro quam plurimis.— Ad 
Att xl. 7. 

q Ut meista eplstola nihil consoletur ; nam et exigue 
soripta est et magnas suspiciones habet, non esso ab illo.-— 
Ad Att. xi. 16. 

Ex quo iutelligis, illud de literis a. d. v- Id. Feb. datis 
(quod inane esset, otiam si verum esset) non verum esse. 
—Ibid. 17 . 
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by his fears, made him suspect Cscsar the more for 
refusing grace to none, as if such a clemency must 
needs be affected and his revenge deferred only to 
a season more convenient ; and as to his brotlicr's 
letters, he fancied that Cfesar did not send them 
to Italy because he condemned them, but to make 
his present misery and abject condition the more 
notorious and despicable to everybody**. 

But after a Jong series of perpetual mortifications 
be was refreshed at last by a very obliging letter 
from Caisar, who confirmed to him the full enjoy- 
ment of his former state and dignity, and bade him 
resume his fasces and style of emperor as before*. 
Cspsar’s mind was too great to listen to the tales 
of the brother and nephew, and instead of approv- 
ing their treachery, seems to have granted them 
their pardon on Cicero’s account rather than their 
own ; so that Quintus, upon the trial of Caesar’s 
inclination, began presently to change his note, and 
to congratulate with his brother on Caesar’s aftec- 
tion and esteem for him^ 

Cicero was now preparing to send his son to wait 
upon Caesar, who was suj)posed to be upon his 
journey towards home ; hut the uncertain accounts 
of his corning diverted him awhile from that 
thought**, till Caesar himself prevented it, and re- 
lieved him very agreeably from his tedious resi- 
dence at Brundisium, by his sudden and unexpected 
arrival in Italy ; where he landed at Tarentum in 
the month of September, and on the first notice of 
his coming forward towards Rome, Cicero set out 
on foot to meet him. 

We may easily imagine, what we find indeed 
from his letters, that he was not a little discom- 
posed at the thoughts of this interview, and the 
indignity of offering himself to a conqueror against 
whom he had been in arms in the midst of a licen- 
tious and insolent rabble ; for though he had 
reason to expect a kind reception from Caesar, yet 
he hardly thought his life (he says) worth begging, 
since what was given by a master might always 
be taken away again at pleasure*. But, at their 
meeting, he had no occasion to say or do anything 
that was below his dignity ; for Caesar no sooner 
saw him than he alighted and ran to embrace him, 
and walked with him alone, conversing very fa- 
miliarly for several furlongs y. 

r tininino dicitnr nemini ncjyan; : quod ipsum est susihh:- 
tum, notioncm ejus differri.— Ad Att. xi. 20, 

Biljjj^cntcr milii faHciculum rcddiilit BaJbi tabellnriiis — 
quod no TH’Har quidera ad istos vidtjtiir misisso, quasi quo 
illiusiinprobittiteoffenderctur, sed credo, uti nottora nostra 
mala essont. — Jbid. 22. 

“ Hedditic niihi tandem sunt a Caesare litorae satis libo- 
raloH — Ep. Klim. xiv. 23. 

Q,ui ad me ex A^gypto 1 items misit, ut ossem idem, qui 
fiiissem : qui cum ipse iinperator in toto inipcrlo populi 
Koinani unus esset, esse me alterum passus cst : a quo — 
conoossos fasces laurcatos tenui, quoad tenendos putavi. — 
Pro Ligar. 3. 

t Sod mihi valde Uuintus griitulatur.—Ad Att. xi. 23. 

Ego cum Sallustio Oicerouem ad Csssorem mittcro 
cogitabam. — Ibid. 17. 

I)e illius Alexandria discossu nihil ndhuc rumoris, con- 
traque opini<»— itaque neo mitto, ut coiistitueram, Cicero- 
nem. — ^Ibid. 18. 

* Sod non adducor, qvflmquam bonum ullam salutcm 
mlbi tonti fuisse putarc, ut cum peterom ab illo. — Ad Att. 
xi. 10. 

Sed Ab hoc ipso qtiie dantur, ut a domino, rursus in 

qjusdem sunt potestate.— Ibid. 20. 

y Plutaz'ch. in Cic. 


From this interview Cicero followed Csesar to- 
wards Rome : he proposed to be at Tusculum on 
the seventh or eighth of October, and wrote to his 
wife to provide for hia reception there with a large 
company of friends, who designed to make some 
stay with him *. From Tusculum he came after- 
wards to the city, with a resolution to spend his 
time in study and retreqt, till the republic should 
be restored to some tolerable .state ,* “ having made 
his peace again (as he writes to Varro) with his old 
friends, his books, who had been out of humour 
with him for not obeying their precepts, but instead 
of living quietly with tliem, as Varro had done, 
committing himself to the turbulent counsels and 
hazards of war, with faithless companimis*.” 

On Cmsar’s return to Rome, he appointed P, 
Vatinius and Q. Fufiiis Calenus, consuls for the 
three last mf>ntlis of the year : this wa.s a very un- 
popular use of his new power, which be continued 
however to practise through the rest of his reign, 
creating these first magistrates of the state without 
any regard to the ancient forms, or recourse to the 
people, and at any time of the year ; which gave a 
sensible disgust to the city, and an early specimen 
of the arbitrary manner in which he designed to 
govern them. 

About the end of the year, (.wsar embarked for 
Africa, to pursue the war against Scipio and the 
other Pompeian generals, who, assisted by king 
Juba, held the possession of that province with a 
vast army. As he was sacrificing for the success 
of this voyage, the victim hap})ened to break loose 
and run away from the altar, which being looked 
upon as an unlucky omen, the haruspex admonished 
him not to sail betore the winter solstice : but he 
took ship directly in contempt of the admonition, 
and by that means (as Cicero says) came upon his 
enemies unprepared, and before they had drawn 
together all tneir forces**. Upon his leaving the 
city, he declared himself consul, together with M. 
Lepidus, for the year ensuing ; and gave the go- 
vernment of the Hither Gaul to M. Brutus ; of 

* Kp. Farn. xiv. 20. 

ft bc:ito eiiim ino posteaquam in iirbom vcncriin, nnlisse 
cum vctoribiiK amicis, id est, cum libris uostris in gratiam 
— ignotscunt mihi, revocant in conKiiL-tutlincm priHtiiiam, 
toque, quod in ca pormanscriH, huipicntiorcm, quum me 
dicunt fuisse, &c. — Ep. Fum. ix. 1. 

Quid ? ipse ( Vsar, cum a smnmo baruspico moneretnr, 
ne in Africain ante brumurn transmittorot, nouno tran.s- 
niisit? quod ni fccissot, iino in loco ornnes advorsarioruiA 
copia? convenisMont. — Do Divin. ii. 24. 

Cum iinmolanti aufugisset liostia profortionem adversiis 
8cipionein et Jiibam non distulit. — Sueton. J. Ca>8. 

IlirtiuB, in his account of this war, says, that Cjrsar 
embarked at Lilybioimi for Africa on the 6ttt (\f the Kalends 
of Jan. [l)c Bello Afric. that is, on the ^7th of onr 
December: whereas Cicero, in the passage just cited, de- 
clarcjH him to have passed over bcfc»re the solstice, or the 
shortest day. But this seeming contradiction is entirely 
owing to a cause already intimated, the great confusion 
that was introduced at this time into the Roman Kalendar, 
by which the months were all transposed from their stated 
seasons, so that Oie '27th of December, on which, according 
to their computation, Caesar embarked, was in reality 
coincident, or tlio same with our \Mh cf October, con- 
sequently above two months before the solstice, or shortest 
day. All whicth is dearly and accurately explained in a 
learned dissertation, published by a person of eminent 
merit in the university of Cambridge, who choosc's to con- 
ceal his name.— bee Bibllotheo. Literar. Ko. VIU. Lend. 
1724, 4to, 
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Greece, to Scrviiis Sulpicius ; the first of whom 
had been in arms against him at Pharsalia, and 
the second was a favourer likewise of the Pompeian 
cause, and a great friend of Cicero^ yet seems to 
have taken no part in the war*^. 

African war now held the whole empire in 
suspense ; Scipio’s name was thought ominous and 
invincible on that ground ; but while 
A. uuB. 707. general attention was employed on 
cir. 61 . expectation of some decisive blow, 

Cicero, despairing of any good from 
... either side, chose to live retired and 
M. /icMiuirs Sight; and whether in the city 

LKptuus. •or the country, shut himself up with 
his books ; which (as he often says) 
had hitherto been the diversion only, but were now 
become the support of his life**. In this humour 
of study he entered into a close friendship and 
correspondence of letters with M. Terentius Varro, 
a friendship equally valued on both sides, and at 
Varro 's desire immortalised by the mutual dedica- 
tion of their learned works to each other ; of 
Cicero’s Academic Questions to Varro ; of Varro's 
treatise on the Latin Tongue, to Cicero. Varro 
was a senator of the first distinction, both for birth 
and merit; esteemed the most learned man of 
Rome, and though now above fourscore years old, 
yet continued still writing and publishing books to 
his eighty-eighth year*'. He was Pompey’s lieutf- 
naut in Spain in the beginning of the war ; but 
after the defeat of Afranius and Petreius, quitted 
liis arms and retired to his studies, so that his pre- 
sent circumstances were not very different from 
those of Cicero, who, in all his letters to him, be- 
wails with great freedom the utter ruin of the state ; 
and proposes ** that they should live together in a 
strict communication of studies, and avoid at least 
the sight if not the tongues of men ; yet so that if 
their new masters should call for their help to- 
wards settling the republic, they should run with 
pleasure and assist not only as architects but even 
as masons to build it up again ; or if nobody would 
employ them, should write and read the best forms 
of government, and, as the learned ancients had 
done before them, serve their country, if not in the 
senate and forum, yet by their books and studies, 
and by composing treatises of morals and laws*.” 

In this retreat he wrote his book of Oratorial 
Partitions, or the art of ordering and distributing 
the parts of an oration so as to adapt them in the 
best manner to their proper end of moving and 
persuading an audience. It was written for the 
instructior\ of his son, now about eighteen years 
old, but seems to have been the rude draught only 
of what he intended, or not to have been finished 
at least to his satisfaction ; since we find no men- 
tion of it in any of his letters, as of all liis other 

jiieces which were prepared for the public. 

** Urutum Oallie prmfecit ; Sulpicium Graeciae. — ^Ep. 
Fam. vi. 6. 

<* A quibiis antes delectationem niodo petebamus, nuno 
vero ctiam salutem.— £p. Fam. ix. 2. 

e Nisi M. Varronem scireiii octogosimo octavo vita* anno 
prodidiHso, &c — Plin. HiHt. Nat. xxix. 4. 

f Non deesse si quis adhiberb volet, non modo ut arehi- 
tectoB. vemm etiam ut fabros, Ad sNlificandam renipubli- ! 
cam, et potius libenter accarmrie : si nemo utetiir opera, 
tamen et scribere et legcre iroA-XTiElas ; et si minus in curia 
atque in foro, at in Uteris et jpbriH, ut doctissimi veteres 
fecerunt, navare rcmpublioam et de moribiis ct legibus j 
quierere. Mihi hroc videntur. — Ep. Fam. ix. 2. 


I Another fruit of this leisure was his Dialogue on 
I famous Orators, called * ‘Brutus,’ in which be gives a 
short character of all who had ever flourished either 
in Greece or Rome, with any reputation of elo- 
quence, down to his own times ; and as he gene- 
rally touches the principal points of each man’s 
life, so an attentive reader may find in it an epi- 
tome, as it were, of the Roman history. The 
conference is supposed to be held with Brutus and 
Atticus in Cicero’s garden at Rome, under the 
statue of Plato ff, whom he always admired, and 
usually imitated in the manner of his dialogues ; 
and in this seems to have copied from him the very 
form of his double title, Brutus, or of Famous 
Orators ; taken from the speaker and the subject, 
as in Plato’s piece, called Phasdon, or of the Soul. 
This work was intended as a supplement, or a 
fourth book to the three, which he had before 
published on the complete orator. But though it 
was jirepared and finished at this time, while Cato 
was living, as it is intimated in some parts of it, 
yet, as it appears from the preface, it was not 
made public till the year following, after the death 
of his daughter Tullia. 

As at the opening of the war we found Cicero in 
debt to Ceesar, so we now meet with several hints 
in his letters of Cuesar’s being indebted to him. It 
arose probably from a mortgage that CMccro had 
upon the confiscated estate of some Pompeian, 
which Ctesar had seized ; but of what kind soever 
it was, Cicero was in pain for his money : “ he saw 
but three ways,” he says, of getting it ; by pur- 
chasing the estate at Caesar’s auction, or taking an 
assignment on the purchaser, or compounding for 
half with the brokers or money-jobbers of those 
times, who would advance the money on those 
terms. The first he declares to be base, and that 
he would rather lose his debt than touch anything 
confiscated : the second he thought hazardous, and 
that nobody would pay anything in such uncertain 
times ; the third he liked the best, but desires 
Atticus’s advice upon it**.” 

He now at last parted with his wife Terentia, 
whose humour and conduct had long been uneasy 
to him ; this drew upon him some censure, for 
putting away a wife who had lived with him above 
thirty years, the faithful partner of his bed and 
fortunes, and the mother of two children, extremely 
dear to him. But she was a woman of an impe- 
rious and turbulent spirit ; expensive and negligent 
in her private affairs, busy and intriguing in the 
public ; and, in the height of her husband’s power, 
seems to have had the chief hand in the distribu- 
tion of all his favours. He had easily borne her 
perverseness in the vigour of health, and the 
flourishing state of his fortunes ; but in a declin- 
ing life, soured by a continual succession of mor- 
tifications from abroad, the want of ease and quiet 
at home was no longer tolerable to him ; the 
divorce, however, was not likely to cure the diffi- 
culties in which her management had involved 
him, for she had brought him a great fortune, 
which was all to be restored to her at parting. 

K Cimi idem placulBset illis, turn in pratulo, propter 
PlatoniB Btatuam consedimiiB.^Hriit. 28. 

Noinen illud, quod a Ccesarc, tres liabct coudltiones ; 
aut emtiouem ab husta ; (perdero male : — ) aut delega- 
tioncm a maneipc, annua die : (quia erit, cui crodain ?)— • 
aatvecteni conditionem, BemisBC, OK^if^aL igitar.— Ad Att. 
xU. 3 . 
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This made a second marriage necessary, in order 
to repair the ill state of his affairs, and his friends 
of both sexes were busy in providing a fit match 
for him ; several parties were proposed to him, 
and among others, the daughter of Pompey the 
Great, for whom he seems to have had an inclina- 
tion, W a prudential regard to the times, and the 
envy and ruin under which that family then lay, 
induced him probably to drop it*. What gave his 
enemies the greater handle to rally him was, his 
marrying a handsome young woman, named Pub- 
lilia, of an age disproportionate to his own, to 
whom he was guardian, but she was well allied, 
and rich, circuinstanoes very convenient to him at 
this time, as be intimates in a letter to a friend, 
who congratulated with him on his marriage. 

As to your giving me joy, says he, for what I 
have done, 1 know you wish it ; but I should not 
Lave taken any new step in such wretched times, 
if at my return I had not found my private affairs 
in no better condition than those of the republic. 
For when through the wickedness of those, who, 
for my infinite kindness to them, ought to have 
had the greatest concern for my welfare, I found 
no safety or ease from their intrigues and perfidy 
within my own walls ; I thought it necessary to 
secure myself by the fidelity of new alliances 
against the treachery of the old^.” 

Caesar returned victorious from Africa about the 
end of July, by the way of Sardinia, where he 
spent some days: upon which Cicero says plea- 
santly in a letter to Varro, ** he had never seen 
that farm of lus before, which, though one of the 
worst that he has, he does not yet despise The 
uncertain event of the African war had kept the 
senate under some reserve, but they now began to 
push their flattery beyond all the bounds of de- 
cency, and decreed more extravagant honours to 
Cassar than were ever given before to man, tvhich 
Cicero often rallies with great spirit ; and being de- 
termined to bear no partin that servile adulation, was 
treating about the purchase of a house at Kaples, 
for a pretence of retiring still farther, and oftener, 
from Rome. But his friends, who knew his im- 
patience under their present subjection, and the 
free way of speaking which he was apt to in- 
dulge, were in some pain lest he should forfeit 
the good graces of Ceesar and his favourites, and 

^ ])o Poinpdi MagnS iilia tibf rcscripsi, nihil me hoc 
tempore cogitaro. Alteram vero illam, qiiam tu scribis, 
puto nosti. Nihil vidi foedius. — Ad Att. xii. JJ, 

Is Ep. Fam. iv, 14. 

In cases of divorce, where there were children, it was 
the custom for each party to make a settlement by will on 
their common offspring, proportionable to their several 
estates : which is the moaning of Cicoro*s pressing Attious 
so often in his letters to put Tcrentia in mind of making 
her will, and depositing it in safe hands.— Ad Att. xi. 21, 
22, 24 ; Xll. 18. 

Terentia is said to have lived to tlic ago of a hundred 
and three years : [Val. Max. viiL 13 ; Plin. Hist. Nat. vii. 
48.] and took, as Bt. Jerome says, for her second husband, 
Cicero’s enemy, Sallust ; and Messala for her third. Dio 
Cassius gives her a fourth, Vlbiiis Rufus, who was consul 
in the reign of Tiberius, and valued himself for the pos- 
wssion of two things, ^hich had belonged to the two 
Ipreatest men of the age before him, Ciecro*^ wife, and 
Ca!sar*s chairs in which he wag killed, — Dio, p. <612; 
Hieron. Op. to. iv. par. 2, p. 190. 

1 lUud enim adhuc praedium suum non inspexit : neo 
ullum habet deterius, sed tamen non contemnit. — ^Ep, 
Fam. ix. 7. 


provoke them too far by the keenness of his rail- 
lery”*. They pressed him to accommodate himself 
to the times, and to use more caution in his 
discourse ; and to reside more at Rome, especially 
when Csesar was there, who would interpret the 
distance and retreat which he affected as a proof 
of his aversion to him. 

But liis answers on this occasion will show 
the real state of his sentiments and conduct to- 
wards Caesar, as well as of Cajsar’s towards him. 
Writing on this subject to Papirius Pcetus, he 
says, “ You are of opinion, I perceive, that it will 
not be allowed to me, as I thought it might be, 
to quit these affairs of the city ; yout. tell me of 
Catulus, and those times, but what similitude 
have they to these ? 1 myself was unwilling, at 

that time, to stir from the guard of the state, for 
I then sat at the helm, and held the rudder ; but 
am now scarce thought worthy to work at the 
pump ; would th^ senate, think you, pass fewer 
decrees, if 1 should live at Naples ? While I am 
still at Rome, and attend the forum, their decrees 
are all drawn at our friend’s house ; and whenever 
it comes into his head, my name is set down, as 
j if pre.sent at drawing them, so that 1 hear from 
Armenia and Syria of decrees, said to be made 
at my motion, of which 1 had never heard a syllable 
at home. Do not take me to he in jest, for I 
assure you, that I have received letters from kings 
from the remotest parts of the earth, to thank me 
for giving them the title of king ; when, so far 
from knowing that any such title had been decreed to 
them, I knew not even that there were any such 
men in being. What is then to he done } Why, 
as long as our master of manners continues here, 
1 will follow your advice ; but as soon ns he is 
gone, will run away to your mushrooms”,” ike. 

In another letter, “ Since you express (says he) 
such a concern for me in your last, be assured, my 
dear Pfctus, that whatever can be done by art, 
(for it is not enough to act with prudence, some 
artifice also must now he employed) yet whatever, 
1 say, can be done by art, towards acquiring their 
good graces, I have already done it with the great- 
est care, nor, as 1 believe, without success ; for 1 am 

Some of hiH jests on Cassar’s adininiKtrution are still 
preserved ; which show, that his friends had reason 
enough to admonish him to be more upon his guard. 
CujHJir had advanced Labcriiis, a celebrated mimic actor, 
to the order of knights: but when ho stepped from the 
Bt 2 ige into the theatre to take his place on the equestrian 
l>enches, none of the knights would admit him to a seat 
among tlicin. As ho was marching off therefore with 
disgrace, happening to pass near Cicero, / would make 
room for you hercy says Cicero, on our bench, if we were 
not already too much crowded ; alluding to Cscsar’s filling 
up the senate also with the scum of his creatures, and 
even with strangers and barbarians. At another time, 
being desired by a friend, in a public company, to procure 
for his son the rank cf a senator in one of the corporate 
towns of Italy, He shall have it, says he, if you please, at 
Rome i but it will be difficult at Pompeii. An acquaint- 
ance likewise from Laodicea, coming to pay his respects 
to him, and being asked, what business had brought him 
to Rome, said, that he was sent upon an embassy to 
Ceesar, to intercede with him for the liberty of his country ; 
upon which Cicero replied, If you succeed, you shall be an 
ambassador also for us, — Maerob. Batum* ii. 3 ; Bueton. 
c. 7ti. 

n Ep. Fam. ix. 15. — Prcefectws morum, or Master of the 
public manners, was one of the new titles which the senate 
had decreed to Caesar. 
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so much courted by all who are in any degree of favour 
with Caesar, that I begin to fancy that they love 
me *, and though real love is not easily distinguished 
from false, except in the case of danger, by which the 
sincerity of it may be tried, as of gold by fire, for all 
other marks are common to both ; yet T have one 
argument to persuade me that they really love me, 
bec^se l)oth my condition and theirs is such as 
putPthem under no temptation to dissemble ; and 
as for him who has all power, I see no reason to fear 
any thing, unless that all things become of course 
uncertain, when justice and right are oncje deserted ; 
nor can we be sure of anything that depends on 
the will, not to say the passidn, of another. Yet 
1 have not in any instance particularly offended 
him, but behaved myself all along with the great- 
est moderation ; for as once I took it to be my 
duty to speak my mind freely in that city, which 
owed it s freedom to me, so now, since that is lost, 
to speak nothing that may offend him, or his prin- 
cipal friends ; but if I would avoid all offence, of 
things said facetiously or. by way of raillery, 1 
must give up all reputation of wit, which I would 
not refuse to do, if 1 could. But as to Caesar 
himself, he has a very piercing judgment ; and 
as your brother Servius, whom 1 take to have 
been an excellent critic, w’ould readily say, * This 
verse is not Plautus’s — that verse is having 
formed his ears, by great use, to distinguish the 
peculiar style and mariner of different poets ^ so 
Ciesar, I hear, who has already collected some vo- 
lumes of apophthegms, if any thing be brought to 
him for mine which is not so, presently rejects it, 
which he now does the more easily, because his 
frit'iids live almost continually with me ; and in the 
variety of discourse, when anything drops from 
me whic'h they take to have some humour or 
spirit in it, they carry it always to him, with tlie 
other news of the town, for such are his orders ; 
so that if he hears anything besides of mine from 
other person.s, he does not regard it. I have no 
occasion therefore for your example of (Enomaus, 
though aptly applied from Aceius ; for what is the 
envy which you speak of, or what is there in me 
to be envied now ? But suppose there was every- 
thing, it has been the constant opinion of philo- 
sophers, the only men in my judgment who have 
a right notion of virtue, that a wi.se man has no- 
thing more to answer for, than to keep himself 
free from guilt, of which 1 take myself to be clear, 
on a double account ; becaii.se 1 both pursued 
those measures which werp the justest, and when 
1 saw that I had not strength enough to carry 
them, did not think it my business to contend 
Tiy force with those who were too strong for me. 
It is certain, therefore, that I cannot be blamed 
in what concerns the part of a good citizen ; all 
that is now left, is not to say or do anything 
foolishly and rashly against the men in power, 
which I lake also to be the part of a wise man. 
As for the rest, what pcojde may report to be 
said by me, or how he may take it, or with what 
sincerity those live with me who now so assi- 
duously court me, it is not in my power to answer. 

I comfort myself, therefore, with the conscious- 
ness of my former conduct, and the moderation 
of my present, and shall apply your similitude 
from Accius, not only to the case of envy, but of 
fortune, which I consider as light and weak, and 
what ought to be repelled by a firm and great 


mind, as waves by a rock. For since the Greek 
history is full of examples, how the wisest men 
have endured tyrannies at Athens or Syracuse ; 
and, when their cities were enslaved, have lived 
themselves in some measure free, why may not I 
think it possible to maintain my rank, so as neither 
to offend the mind of any, nor hurt my own dig- 
nity®.?” &c. 

Peetus, having heard that Caesar was going to 
divide some lands in his neighbourhood to the 
soldiers, began to be afraid for his own estate, and 
writes to Cicero to know how far that distribution 
would extend. To which Cicero answers : “ Are 
not you a pleasant fellow, who when Balbus has 
just been with you, ask me what will become of 
those towns and their lands ? as if either I knew 
anything that Balbus does not ; or if at any time 
I chance to know anything, I do not know it 
from him ; nay, it is your part rather, if you love 
me, to let me know what will become of me, for 
you had it in your power to have learnt it from 
him, either sober, or at least when drunk. But 
as for me, my dear Psetus, I have done inquiring 
about those things : first, because we have already 
lived near four years by clear gain, as it were, if 
that can be called gain, or this life, to outlive the 
republic. Secondly, because I myself seem to 
know what will happen ; for it will be, whatever 
pleases the strongest, which must always be de- 
cided by arms ; it is our part, therefore, to be 
content with what is allowed to us : he who cannot 
submit to this, ought to have chosen death. They 
are now measuring the fields of Veise and Ca- 
peiite : this is not far from Tusculum. Yet I fear 
nothing, I enjoy it whilst I may; wish that I always 
may ; but if it should hajipen otherwise, yet since, 
w'ith all my coiiragc and ])hilosophy, I have thought 
it best to live, I cannot but have an affection for him 
by whose benefit I hold that life : who, if he has an 
inclination to restore the republic, as he himself 
perhaps may desire, and we all ought to wish, 
yet he has linked himself so with others, that he 
has not the power to do what he would. But I 
proceed too far, for I am writing to you ; be 
I assured however of this, that not only I, who have 
no part in their counsels, but even Uie chief him- 
self does not know wliat will happen. We are 
slaves to him, he to the times ; so neither can he 
know what the times will require, nor we what he 
may intend i*,” &c. 

The chiefs of the Csesarian party, who courted 
Cicero so much at this time, were Balbus, Oppius, 
Matins, Pansa, Hirtius, Dolabella ; they were 
all in the first confidence with Caesar, yet pro- 
fessed the utmost affection for Cicero : were every 
morning at his levee, and perpetually engaging 
him to sup with them ; and the last two employed 
themselves in a daily exercise of declaiming at his 
house, for the benefit of his instruction, of which 
he gives the following account in his familiar way 
to Psetus : “ Hirtius and Dolabella are my scholars 
in speaking — my masters in eating ; for you have 
heard, I guess, how they declaim with me ; I sup 
with them.” In another letter he tells him, “ that 
as king Dionysius, when driven out of Syracuse, 
turned schoolmaster at Corinth, so he, liaving 
lost his kingdom of the forum, had now opened a 
school,” to which he merrily invites Pajtus, with 


® Ep. Fam. ix. Ifl 


r Ep. Fanu ix. 17. 
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the offer of a “ seat and cushion next to himself/' 
as his usher ‘i." But to Varro, more seriously^ “ I 
acquainted you (says he) before, that 1 am intimate 
with them all, &od assist at their councils ; 1 see 
no reason why I should not — for it is not the 
same thing to bear what must be borne, and to 
approve what ought not to be approved/' And 
again ; “ I do not forbear to sup with those who now 
rule. What can I do ? we must comply with the 
times'/* 

The only use which be made of all this favour 
was, to screen himself from any particular calamity 
in the general misery of the times, and to serve those 
unhappy men who were driven from their country 
and their families, for their adherence to that cause 
which he himself had espoused. Caesar was desi- 
rous indeed to engage him in his measures, and 
attach him insensibly to his interests, but he would 
bear no part in an administration established on 
the ruins of his country, nor ever cared to be ac- 
quainted with their affairs, or to inquire what they 
were doing ; so that whenever he entered into their 
councils, as he signifies above to Varro, it was 
only when the case of some exiled friend required 
it, for whose service he scrupled no pains of soli- 
citing, and attending even Caesar himself j though 
he was sometimes shocked, as he complains, by tiie 
difficulty of access, and the indignity of waiting in 
an antechamber : not indeed through Ctesar's fault, 
who was always ready to give him audience ; but 
from the multiplicity of his affairs, by whose hands 
all the favours of the empire were dispensed'*. 
Thus in a letter to Ampius, whose pardon he had 
procured, “ I have solicited your cause (says he) 
more eagerly than my present situation would well 
justify ; for my desire to see you, and my constant 
love for you, most assiduously cultivated on your 
part, overruled all regard to the present weak con- 
dition of my power and interest. Every thing 
that relates to your return and safety is promised, 
confirmed, fixed, and ratified ; I saw, knew, was | 
present at every step : for by good luck I have all j 
Cajsar's friends engaged to me by an old acquaint- 1 
ance and friendship ; so that next to him they pay 
the first regard to me : Fansa, Hirtius, Balbus, 
Oppius, Matius, Fostumius, take all occasions to 
give me proof of their singular affection. If this 
bad been sought and procured by me, I should 
have no reason, as things now stand, to repent of 
my pains, but 1 have done nothing with the view 
of serving the times ; I had an intimacy of long 
standing with them all, and never gave over soli- 
citing them on your behalf. I found Fansa, how- 
ever, the readiest of them all to serve you, and 

Ilirtiinn ego ct Dolabcllam dicendi discipulos habeo, 
coenandi magi^troH: puto enim te audisse-illOH apud me 
declamitarc, me apud coh ccenitare. — Ep. Fani. ix. IG. 

lit DionyKius tyramius, caim Syractisis puleus esaet, 
Corinthi dicitur Indum aperuiHNe, hic ego — amisso regno 
forenai, Itidum quasi habere cteperini — sella tibi erit in 
ludo, tanquam bypodidasculo, proxima : earn pulvinus 
aeqiietur. — Ibid. IS. 

r Oaten tavi tibi* roe istia esse fainiliarem, et consiliis 
eorum interesse. Quod ego cur nolim nihil video. Non 
eniro cst idem* ferro si quid ferendum eat, et probaro, ai 
quid probandum non CRt.-^lbid, 6. 

Non desino apud iatOH, qui nunc doininantur, ccenitare. 
Quid faciam ? tempori serviendum eat. — Ibid. 7. 

» Quod si tardius fit qiiam volumua* magnia occupa- 
tionlbus q|ua, a quo omnia petuntur, aditua ad eum diffi- 
ciliores fuonmt — ^Ep. Fam. vi. 13. 


oblige me ; who has not only an interest, but 
authority with Caesar*," &c. 

But while he was thus caressed by Caesar's 
friends, he was not less followed, we may imagine, 
by the friends of the republic. These had always 
looked upon him as the chief patron of their 
liberty, whose counsels, if they had been followed, 
would have preserved it ; and whose authority 
gave them the only hopes that were left, of Ibco- 
vering it : so that his house was as much fre- 
quented, and his levee as much crowded, as ever ; 
since people now flocked (he says) to see a good 
citizen, as a sort of rarity”." In another letter, 
giving a short account of his way of life, he says, 
“ Early in the morning* I receive the compliments 
of many honest men, but melancholy ones, as well 
as of these gay conquerors, who show indeed a 
very officious and affectionate regard to me. 
When these visits are over, I shut myself up in 
my library, either to write or read. Here some 
also come to hear me, as a man of learning, 
because I am somewhat more learned than they ; 
the rest of my time 1 give to the care of my 
body, for I have now bewailed my country longer 
and more heavily than any mother ever bewailed 
her only son^/' 

It is certain, that there was not a man in the 
republic so ]>articularly engaged, both by principle 
and interest, to wish well to its liberty, or who had 
so much to lose by the subversion of it, as he ; for 
as long as it was governed by civil methods, and 
stood upon the foundation of its laws, he was 
undoubtedly the first citizen in it ; had the chief 
influence in the senate, the chief authority with 
the people ; and as all his hopes and fortunes were 
grounded on the peace of his country, so all his 
labours and studies were perpetually applied to the 
promotion of it ; it is no wonder therefore, in the 
present situation of the city, oppressed by arms 
and a tyrannical power, to find him so particularly 
impatient under the common misery, and express- 
ing so keen a sense of the diminution of his dig- 
nity, and the disgrace of serving, where he had been 
used to govern. 

Caisar, on the other hand, though he knew his 
temper and principles to be irreconcileable to his 
asm*|)ed dominion, yet, out of friendship to the 
man, and a reverence for his character, was deter- 
mined to treat him with the gre.atest humanity ; 
and by all the marks of personal favour to make 
his life not only tolerable, hut easy to him : yet 
all that he could do had no other effect on Cicero 
than to make him think and speak sometimes 
favourably of the natural clemency of their mastei^ 
and to entertain some hopes from it that he woullr 
one day be persuaded to restore the public liberty ; 
but exclusive of that hope, he never mentions his 
government but as a real tyranny, or his person 
“EpTFam. vi. 

« Cum salutation! nos dedlroiis amicK>rum ; quae fit 
hoc etiam frequentius, qiiarn solebat, quod quasi avem 
albaro, videntur bone sentientero civcm vidare, abdo roe 
in bibliothecam. — Ibid. vii. 2ft. 

* Hflpc igitur est nime vita nostra. Mane salutamus 
doroi et bonos viros inultos, sed tristes, et bos IsBtos vio- 
toros ; qui me quidemperofficiose et poraroantcr observant. 
Ubi saiutatio dofluxit. Uteris roe involvo, aut scribo aut 
lego. Yeniunt etium qui me audiunt, quasi docturo hotni- 
ncm, quia paullo sum, quam ipsi, dootior. Inde corpori 
onroe teinpus datur. Patriam eluxi jam gravius etdiutius 
quam uUa mater unioum fiUum. — ^Ep, Fam. ix. 20. 
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in any other style than as the oppressor of his 
country. 

But he gave a remarkable proof at this time of 
I his being no temporiser, by writing a book in 
I praise of Cato, which he published within a few 
i months after Cato^s death. He seems to have been 
! left a guardian to Cato's son, as he was also to 
I young Lucullus, Cato's nephew ; and this testi- 
mony of Cato's friendship and judgment of him 
! might induce him the more readily to pay this 
honour to his memory. It was a matter however 
of no small deliberation in what manner he ought 
to treat the subject. His friends advised him not 
to be too# explicit and particular in the detail 
of Cato's praises, but to content himself with a 
general encomium, for fear of irritating Ciesar, 
hy pushing the argument too far. In a letter to 
Atticus, he calls this “ an Archimedean problem 

but I cannot hit upon anything," says he, *^that 
those friends of yours will read with pleasure, or 
even with patience ; besides, if I should drop 
the a(Jcount of Cato's votes and speeches in the 
senate, and of his political conduct in the state, 
and give a slight commendation only of his con- 
stancy and gravity, even this may be more than 
they will care to hear : but the man cannot be 
jjraised as he deserves unless it be particularly ex- 
plained how he foretold all that has hapjiened to 
us ; how he took arms to prevent its happening, 
and parted with life rather than see it haj>j)en*^." 

These were the topics which he resolved to dis- 
play with all his force ; and from the accounts 
given of the work by antiquity, it appears that he 
had spared no pains to adorn it, but extolled Cato's 
virtue and charatJter to the skies ^ 

The book was soon spread into all hands ; and 
Co'sar, instead of expressing any resentment, 
affected to be much pleased with it, yet declared 
that he would answer it ; and Hirtius, in the 
meanwhile, drew up a little piece in the form of 
a letter to Cicero, filled with objections to Cato's 
character, but with high compliments to Cicero 
himself, which (hcero took care to make public, 
and calls it a specimen of what Caesar's work was 
like to be**. Brutus also composed and published 
a piece on the same subject, as well as another 
friend of Cicero, Kabius Gallus*^; but these were 
but little considered in comparison of Cicero's : 
and Brutus had made some mistakes in bis 
account of the transactions in which Cato had 

7 Art Att. xiii. fi. — l>e 1^'in. i,ii. 2. 

* Seci de Catono vp6^\7jfjLa cst. Non asso- 

Jjl^r ut BCfribam, quod tui con viva* non modo libenter, 

etian; a*quo animo Icgero i»ossint. (Imn eliam si a 
sententiiH ejus dictis, si ab oinni volmitato, coiiHilil^quo 
qua* do republica halmit, reoedam ; xj/iXws que volim 
gravitatem constantianiquo oju» laudaro, hoc ipsuni 
&Kov(rfAa sit. Bed vere laiidari ille vir non i)otcst,niHi 118*0 
oniata sint, quod illo ea, qua; nunc sunt, et fiitura viderit, 
et no licrent oontenderit, ct fuota ne vidorot, vitam roli- 
querit. — Ad Att. xii. 4. 

* M. Ciceronis Ubro, quo Oatoncm coelo acquavit, dec.— 
Tacit. Ann. iv. .34, 

Qualis futura sit Ctrsoris vituperatio contra lauda- 
tioncm moam perspexi cx eo libro, quern Hirtius ad me 
misit, iu quo coUigit vltia Catonis, sod cum inaximis 
laudibus nicis. itaque misi libnim ad Miiscam, ut tuis 
libruriis daret. Volo eum divulgari, &c. — Ad Att. xii. 
4U, 41. 

c Catonem tuum mihi mitte. Cupio enim legere. — Ep. 
Fam. vii. 24. 


been concerned, especially in the debates on 
Catiline's plot, in which he had given him the first 
part and merit, in derogation even of Cicero 
himself**. 

Ctesar's answer was not published till the next 
year, upon his return from Spain, after the defeat’ 
of Porapey's sons. It was a laboured invective, 
answering Cicero's book paragraph by paragraph, 
and accusing Cato with all the art and force of 
his rhetoric, as if in a public trial before judges®, 
yet with expressions of great respect towards 
Cicero, whom, for his virtues and abilities, he 
compared to Pericles and Theramenes of Athens^ ; 

! and in a letter upon it to Balbus, which w’as shown 
by his order to Cicero, he said, that by the frequent 
reading of Cicero’s (>to, he was grown more 
copious, but after he had read Brutus's, thought 
himself even eloquent*?. 

These two rival pieces were much celebrated in 
Pome, and had their several admirers, as different 
parties and interests disposed men to favour the sub- 
ject or the author of each ; and it is certain, that they 
were the principal cause of establishing and pro- 
pagating that veneration which posterity has since 
i paid to the memory of Cato. For his name being 
thrown into controversy in that critical period of 
the fate of Rome, by the patron of liberty on the 
one side, and the oppressor of it on the other, 
became of course a kind of political test to all 
succeeding ages, and a perpetual argument of dis- 
pute between the friends of liberty and the flat- 
terers of power. But if we consider his character 
without prejudice, he was certainly a great and 
worthy man — a friend to truth, virtue, liberty ; 
yet falsely nmasuring all duty by the absurd rigour 
of the st(>ical rule, he was generally disappointed 
of the end whit:h he sought by it — the happiness 
both of his private and public life. In his private 
conduct he was severe, morose, inexorable — banish- 
ing all the softer affections as natural enemies to 
justice, and as suggesting false motives of acting 
from favour, clemency, and compassion ; in public 
affairs he was the same — had but one rule of 
policy — to adhere to wdiat was right, without 
I regard to times or circumstances, or even to a 
force that could control him ; for instead of 
managing the power of the great, so as to mitigate 
the ill, or extract any good from it, Iiie was urging 
it always to acts of violence by a perpetual defiance ; 
so that, with the best intentions in the world, he 
often did great harm to the republic. This was 
his general beliaviour ; yet, from some particular 
facts explained above, it appears that his strength 
of mind was not always impregnable, but had its 
weak places of pride, ambition, and party zeal, 

Oatonoiri prinium sonteiitiaia putat dc aniinuclversioiic 
dixisse, quum urimes iinte dixerant pra*tcr Cicssirein, dtc. 
— Ad Att. xii. 21. 

I'^'rom this an<l other particulars which are mentioned 
in the same Jettor, we may observe, that Sallust had j>ro- 
bahly taktai his account of the debates upon f'atiline’s 
‘‘accomplices,” from Brutus’s Li/e of CatOytmiX ch<»sen to 
copy even his mistakes, rather than do justice to Cicero on 
that occasion. 

^ CicoroniH lihro — quid aliud dictator Cfcsar, qunm 
rcscripta oratione, velut apud jiidiocs respondit? — Tacit. 
Ann. iv. 34 ; Quintil. iii. 7. 

f Plut. in Cic. 

9 Legi epistolam ; multa do meo Catone, quo sappissime 
logendo sc dicit copiosiorem factum ; Bruti Catone Iccto, 
se sibi visum disortum. — Ad Att. xiii. 46. 
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which, when managed and flattered to a certain 
point, would betray him sometimes into measures 
contrary to his ordinary rule of right and truth. 
The last act of his life was agreeable to his nature 
and philosophy : when he could no longer be what 
he had been, or when the ills of life overbalanced 
the good, which, by the principles of his sect, was 
a just cause for dying he put an end to his life 
with a spirit and resolution which would make one 
imagine that he was glad to have found an occasion 
of dying in his proper character. On the whole, 
his life was rather admirable than amiable — fit to 
be praised rather than imitated ^ 

As soon as Cicero had published his *‘Cato/' he 
wrote his piece called “ the Orator,*' at the request 
of Brutus, containing the plan or delineation of 
what he himself esteemed the most perfect eloquence 
or manner of speaking. He calls it the fifth part or 
book, designed to complete the argument of his 
** Brutus,’* and the other three on the same subject. 
It was received with great approbation ; and in a 
letter to Lepta, who had complimented him upon 
it, he declares, that whatever jutlgmcnt he had in 
speaking, he had thrown it all into that work, and 
was content to risk his reputation on the merit 
ofit^^. 

He now likewise spoke that famous speech of 
thanks to Csesar for the pardon of M. Marcellus, 
which was granted uj)on the intercession of the 
senate. Cicero had a particular friendship with 
all the family of the MarcelU, but especially with 
this Marcus, who, from the defeat of^ Pompey at 
Fharaalia, retired to Mitylene in Lesbos, where he 
lived with so much ease and satisfaction to himself 
in a philosophical retreat, that Cicero, as it appears 
from his letters, was forced to use all his art and 
authority to persuade him to returfi, and take the 
benefit of that grace which they had been labour- 
ing to obtain for him*. But how the affair was 
transacted we may learn from Cicero's account of 
it to Serv. Sulpicius, ■ who was then proconsul 
of Greece. “ Your condition," says he, “is 
better than ours in this particular^ that you dare 
venture to write your grievances — we cannot even 
do that with safety ; not through any fault of the 
conqueror, than whom notliing can be more 
moderate, but of victory itself, which in civil wars 
is always insolent. We have had the advantage 
of you however in one thing — in being acquainted 
a little sooner than you with the pardon of your 
colle ague Marcellus ; or rather, indeed, in seeing 

In quo eniin plura sunt, qutc secundum iiaturam sunt, 
hiijus otliciuni est in vita nianore : in quo autem aut sunt 
plura coil traria, nut fore videntur, hujusofficium cst o vita 
excodere.— He Fin. iil. 18. 

VetiiB ost cnim ; ubl non sis, qui fiieris, mm esse cur 
veils vivorc. — Ep. Pam. vii. 3. 

1 Cato sic abiit e vita, ut causam moriundi nnctnm so 
©«so gauderct.— '(yUm vero causam justam deus ipse de- 
dorit, ut tunc Bocrati, nunc Catoni, &c.— fuse, ttua^8t. 
1. 30. 

Catoni — ^moriundum potius, quam tyronni vultus adspi- 
ciondus fuit. — De Ofiic. i 31. 

Non imniaturus decessit : vixit enlm, quantum debuit 
vivorc. — Benec, Consol, ad Marc. 20. 

Ita tres erunt. Do Oratorc : quartus Brutus : quintus. 
Orator.— De Div. ii. 1. ‘ 

Oratorom meum tantoporo a te probari, vehemontcr 
gaudeo : mihi quidem sic porsuadeo, me quiequid babu- 
erim judicil in dicendo, in ilium librum ooutulisse. — Ep. 
Fam. vi. 18. 

I Ep. Fttto. Iv. 7, 8, 9. 


how the whole affair passed ; for I would have you 
believe, that from the beginning of these miseries, 
or ever since the public right has been decided by 
arms, there has nothing ^en done besides this 
with any dignity. For Ciesar himself, after having 
complained of the moroseness of Marcellus, for so 
he called it, and praised in the strongest terms the 
equity and prudence of your conduct, presently 
declared, beyond all our hopes, that whatever 
offence he had received from the man, he could 
refuse nothing to the intercession of the senate. 
What the senate did was this : upon the mention 
of Marcellus by Piso, bis brother Caius having 
thrown himself at Caesar’s feet, they aii rose up 
and went forward m a supplicating manner towards 
Cepsar : in short, this day’s work appeared to me 
so decent, that I could not help fancying that 1 
saw the image of the old republic reviving : when 
all, therefore, who were asked their opinions l>efore 
me, bad returned thanks to Ctesar, excepting 
Volcatius (for he declared that he would not have 
done it, though he had been in Marcellus’ s place), 
I, as soon as 1 was called upon, changed my mind, 
for 1 had resolved with myself to observe an 
eternal silence, not through any laziness, but the 
loss of my former dignity ; but Ctesar’s greatness 
of mind, and tlie laudable zeal of the senate, got 
the better of my resolution. 1 gave thanks there- 
fore to Cffisar in a long speech, and have deprived 
myself by it, I fear, on other occasions, of that 
honest quiet, which was my only comfort in these 
unhappy times ; but since I have hitherto avoided 
giving him offence, and if I bad always continued 
silent, he would have interpreted it, perhaps, ns a 
proof of my taking the republic to be ruined, I 
shall speak for the future not often, or rather very 
seldom, so as to manage at the same time both his 
favour and my own leisure for study 

Caisar, though he saw the senate unanimous in . 
their petition for Marcellus, yet took the pains to 
call for the particular opinion of every senator 
upon it, a method never practised except in case.s 
of debate, and where llie bouse was divided : but 
he wanted the usual tribute of flattery upon this 
act of grace, and had a mind probably to make an 
experiment of Cicero’s temper, and to draw from 
him especially some incense on the occasion ; nor 
was he disappointed of his aim, for Cicero, touched 
by his generosity, and greatly pleased with the act 
itself, on the account of his friend, returned thanks 
to him in a speech, which, though made upon the 
spot, yet for elegance of diction, vivacity of senti- 
ment, and politeness of compliment, is superi or to 
anything extant of the kind iii all antiquity. 
many fine things which are said in it of Caesar; 
have given some handle indeed for a charge of 
insincerity against Cicero : but it must be remem- 
bered that he was delivering a speech of thanks 
not only for himself, but in the name and at the 
desire of the senate, where his subject naturally 
required the embeliishments of oratory, and that 
all his compliments are grounded on a supposition 
that Ceesar intended to restore the republic, of 
which he entertained no small hopes at this time, 
as he signifies in a letter to one of Ceesar’s prin- 
cipal friends”. This therefore he recommends, 

Ep. Fam. iv. 4. 

« Sperare tamon vidcsor, Caesarl, collogie nostro, fore 
curae ot esse, ut habeamus aliquam rempublicam.— Ep'. 
Fam. xiii. G8. 
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enforces, and requires from him' in his speech, 
with the spirit of an old Roman ; and no reason, 
able man will think it strange that so free an 
address to a conqueror, in the height of all his 
power, should want to be tempered with some few 
strokes of flattery. But the following passage 
from the oration itself will justify the truth of 
what I am saying. 

If this/' says he, ** Cffisar, was to be tfie end 
of your immortal acts, that after conquering all 
your enemies, you should leave the republic in the 
condition in which it now is ; consider, I beseech 
you, whether your divine virtue would not excite 
rather an admiration of you than any real glory ; 
for glory is the illustrious fame of many and great 
services either to our friends, our country, or to 
the whole race of mankind. This part, therefore, 
still remains ; there is one act more to be per* 
formed by you, to establish the republic again, 
that you may reap the benefit of it yourself in 
peace and prosperity. When you liave paid this 
debt to your country, and fulfilled the ends of your 
nature by a satiety of living, you may then tell us, 
if you please, that you have lived long enough ; 
yet what is it after all that wc can really call long, 
of which there is an end ? for when that end is 
once come, all past pleasure is to he reckoned as 
nothing, since no more of it is to be expected. 
Though your mind, I know, was never coutej^t 
with these narrow bounds of life which nature has 
assigned to us, but inflamed always with an ardent 
love of immortality : nor is this indeed to be con- 
sidered as your life, which is comprised in this 
body and breath ; but that — that I say, is your 
life which is to flourish in the memory of all ages, 
which posterity will cherish, and eternity itself 
propagate. It is to this that you must attend, to 
this that you must form yourself, which has many 
filings already to admire, yet wants something 
still that it may praise in you. Posterity will be 
amazed to hear and read of your commands, 
provinces; the Rhine, the Ocean, the Nile; your 
innumerable battles, incredible victories, infinite 
monuments, splendid triumphs : but unless this 
city be established again by your wisdom and coun- 
cils, your name indeed will wander far and wide, 
yet will have no certain seat or })lace at last where 
to fix itself. There will be also amongst those who 
are yet unborn the same controversy that has been 
amongst us ; when some wdll extol your actions 
to the skies, others, perhaps, will find something 
defective in them ; and that one thiijg above all, 
if you should not extinguish this flame of civil 
wy, by restoring liberty to your country ; for the 
one may be looked upon as the effect of fate, but 
the other is the certain act of wisdom. Pay a 
reverence, therefore, to those judges who will pass 
judgment upon you in ages to come, and with less 
partiality, perhaps, than we, since they will neither 
be biassed by affection or party, nor prejudiced by 
hatred or envy to you ; and though this, as some 
falsely imagine, -should then have no relation to 
you, yet it concerns you certainly at the present, 
to act in such a manner that no oblivion may ever 
obscure the lustre of your praises. Various were 
the inclinations of the citizens, and their opinions 
wholly divided ; nor did we differ only in sen- 
timents and wishes, but in arms also and camps ; 
the merits of the cause were dubious, and the 
contention between two celebrated leaders : many 


doubted what was the best ; many what was con- 
venient ; many what was decent ; some also what 
was lawful,'’ &c.® 

But though Csesar took no step towards re- 
storing, the republic, he employed himself this 
summer in another work of general benefit to 
mankind, the reformation of the calendar, by 
accommodating the course of the year to the exact 
course of the sun, from which it had varied so 
widely as to occasion a strange confusion in all 
their accounts of time. 

The Roman year, from the old institution of 
Numa, was lunar, borrowed from the Greeks, 
amongst whom it consisted of three hundred and 
fifty-four days. Numa added one more to them 
to make the whole number odd, which was thought 
the more fortunate ; and to fill up the deficiency 
of his year to the measure of the solar course, 
inserted likewise or intercalated, after the manner 
of the Greeks, an extraordinary month of twenty- 
two days, every second year, and twenty-three every 
fourth, between the twenty-third and twenty- 
fourth day of February p : he committed the care 
of intercalating this month and the supernumerary 
day to the college of priests, who, in progress of 
time, partly by a negligent, partly a superstitious, 
but chiefly by an arbitrary abuse of their trust, 
used either to drop or insert them, as it was found 
most convenient to themselves or their friends, to 
make the current year longer or shorter**. Tlius 
Ciciero, when harassed by a perpetual course of 
pleading, prayed, that there might be no inter- 
calation to lengthen his fatigue ; and when pro- 
consul of Cilicia, pressed Atticus to exert all his 
interest to prevent any intercalation within the 
year, that it might not protract his government 
and retard his return to Rome*’. Curio, on the 
contrary, wdien he could not persuade the priests 
to prolong the year of his tribunate by an interca- 
lation, made that a pretence for abandoning the 
senate, and going over to Cfcsar". 

This licence of intercalating introduced the 
confusion above-mentioned, in the computation of 
their time : so that the order of all their months 
was transposed from their stated seasons ; the 
winter months carried back into autumn, the 
autumnal into summer : till Caesar resolved to put 
an end to this disorder by abolishing the source of 
it, the use of intercalations ; and instead of the 
lunar to establish the solar year, adjusted to the 
exact measure of the sun's revolution in the zodiac, 
or to tliat period of time in which it returns to 

0 Pro M. Marcell. 8, 9, 10> 

p This was usually called interca?aris, though Plutarch 
gives it the name of mcrcedoniug^ vrliich none of the 
Uoxiinn writta-s mention, except that Festus spoaks of 
some days under tho title of mcrcetUmiiP, because the 
merces or wages of workmen were commonly jiaid upon 
them. 

1 Quod instituuim perite a Numa postcriorum pontifi- 
cum negligentia dissolutiim e8t.~De Leg. ii. 12 ; Censorin. 
l>e Dio Nat. c. 20 ; Macrob. Sut. i. 14. 

r. Nos hie in mUltltudino ct cclebritate judiciorum — ita 
destinomur, ut quotidio vota faciamus ne intercalctur.— r 
Ep. Fam. vii. 2. 

Per fortunas primum illiid pracfiilei atqiio ijraymuiii 
querso, ut sliiius annul ; no intercaletur quidem.— Ad Att. 
V. 13. 9. 

• Levissimo cnim, quia de intercalando non obtinucrat, 
transfugit ad populum et pro. Cassare loqui ewpit. — ^Ep. 
Fam. vlii. G ; Dio, p. 148. 
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the point from which it set out : and as this, ac- 
cording to the astronomers of that age, was sup- 
posed to be three hundred and sixty-live days and 
six hours, so he divided the days into twelve arti- 
ficial months ; and to supply the deficiency of the 
six hours, hy which they fell short of the sun’s 
complete course, he ordered a day to be inter- 
calated after every four years, between the twenty- 
third and twenty-fourth of February 

But to make this new year begin and proceed 
regularly, he was forced*to insert into the current 
year two extraordinary months between November 
and December ; the one of thirty-three, the other 
of thirty- four days ; besides the ordinary inter- 
calary month of twenty-three days, which fell into 
it of course ; which were all necessary to till up 
the number of days that were lost to the old year, 
by the omission of intercalations, and to replace 
the months in their proper seasons^. All this was 
effected by the care and skill of Sosigenes, a cele- 
brated astronomer of Alexandria, whom Cmsur had 
brought to Rome for that purpose ^ : and a new 
calendar was formed upon it by Flavius a scribe, 
digested according to the order of the Roman fes- 
tivals, and the old manner of computing their days 
by calends, ides, and nones ; which was published 
and authorised by the dictator’s edict, not long 
after his return from Africa. This year therefore 
was the longest that Rome had ever known, con- 
sisting of fifteen months,* or four hundred and 
forty-five days, and is called the last of the con- 
fusion ; because it introduced the Jtflian or solar 
year, with the commencement of the ensuing 
January ; which ^ntinues in use to this day in all 
Christian countries, without any other variation 
than that of the old and new style*. 

Soon after the aflair of MarcSlus, Cicero had 
another occasion of trying both his elocjuence and 
interest with Cresar, in the cause of IJgarius ; who 
was now in exile on the account of his having been 
in arms against Caesar in the African war, in which 
be bad borne a considerable command. His two 
brothers however had always been on Cmsar’s side; 
and being recommended by Pansa, and warmly 

* This day was culled Bitsextus, from its being a repeti- 
tion or duplicate of the sixth of the kalends of March, 
which fell always on the 24th ; and hence our intercalary 
or leap year is still called Bissextile. 

Quo autem niagis in posterum ex Kalcndis Januariis 
nobis tenijKirum ratio congrueret, inter Novembrem et 
Decembrem mensem adjocit duos alios : fiiltque is annus 
— XV. mensiumcuin iiitorealario, quiexconsuetudineeum 
annum incidemt.*— Suet. J. Cas. 40. 

* Plin. Hist. Nat. xviii. 25. 

y Adnitonte sibi M. Flavin soriba. qui scriptos dies sin- 
giiloB ita ad dictatorem detulit, ut et ordo eorum inveniri 
focillime posset, et invento certus status pei*severarct — 
eaque re factum est, ut onnusconfnsionisultimusin quad- 
ringentos quadraginta tros dies tenderetur. — Maorob. Sat. 
i. 14 ; Dio, 227. 

Macrobius makes this year to consist of 443 days, but ho 
should have said 445, since, according to all accounts, 
ninety days were added to tho old year of ii55. i 

* This difference of the old and new style was occasioned 
by a regulation made by Pope Gregory, a. d. 15H2, for it 
having l:K»en observed, that the computation of the vernal 
equinox was fallen back iten days from tho time of tho 
council of Nice, when it was found to be on the 21st of 
March ; according to which all tho festivals of the church 
were then solemnly settled ; J*opo Gregory, by tlie advice 
of astronomers, caused ten days to be entirely sunk and 
thrown out of the current year, between tho 4th and 15th 
of October. 


supported by Cicero, bad almost prevailed for his 
pardon ; of which Cicero gives the following ac- 
count in a letter to Ligarius himself. 

Cicero to TAgarxus. 

** I would have you to be assured that I employ 
my whole pains, labour, care, study, in procuring 
your restoration: for as 1 have ever had tlie 
greatest affection for you, so the singular piety and 
love of your brothers, for whom as well as yourself 
I have always professed the utmost I'esteem, never 
suffer me to neglect any opportunity of my duty 
and service to you. But what I am now doing, or 
have done, I would have you learn* from their 
letters rather than mine ; but as to what 1 hope 
and take to be certain in your affair, that 1 choose 
to acquaint you with myself : for if any man be 
i timorous in great and dangerous events, and fearing 
always the worst rather than hoping the best, I am 
he ; and if this be a fault, confess myself not to 
be free from it ; yet on the twenty- seventh of No- 
vember, when, at the desire of your brothers 1 had 
been early with Cuisar, and gone through the 
trouble and indignity of getting access and au- 
dience ; when your brotljers and relations had 
thrown themselves at his feet, and I had said 
what your cause and circumstances required, I 
came away persuaded that your ])ardon was cer- 
tain : which I collected not only from Ca?sar’s 
discourse, which was mild and generous, but from 
his eyes and looks, and many other signs, which I 
could better observe than describe. It is your part, 
therefore, to behave yourself wuth firmnc.ss and 
courage ; and as you have borne the more turbulent 
• part prudently, to bear this calmer state of things 
cheerfully : 1 shall continue still to take the same 
pains in your affairs as if there was the greatest 
difficulty in them, and will heartily supplicate in 
your behalf, as 1 have hitherto done, not onljl 
Cmsar himself, but all his friends whom 1 have 
ever found most affectionate to me. Adieu"." 

While Ligarius’s affair was in this hopeful way, 
Q. Tubero, who had an old quarrel with him, being 
desirous to obstruct his pardon, and knowing 
Cmsar to be particularly exasperated against all 
those who, through an obstinate aversion to him, 
had renewed the war in Africa, accused him in the 
usual forms of an uncommon zeal and violence in 
prosecuting that war. Cmsar privately encouraged 
the prosecution, and ordered the cause to be tried 
in the forum, where he sat upon it in person, 
strongly prepossessed against the criminal, and 
determined to lay hold on any plausible pretence 
for condemning him : but the force of Cicerb’s 
eloquence, exerted with all his skill in a cause 
which he had much at heart, got the better of all 
his prejudices, and extorted a pardon from him 
against his will. 

The merit of this speech is too well known, to 
want to be enlarged upon here : those who read it 
will find no reason to charge Cicero with flattery : 
but the free spirit which it breathes in the face of 
that power to which it was suing for mercy, must 
give a great idea of the art of the speaker who 
could deliver such bold truths without offence ; as 
well as of the generosity of the judge, who heard 
them not only with patience but approbation. 

Observe, Ciesar," says he, “ with what fidelity 

» Ep. Fum. vi. 14. 
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I plead Ligarius’s cause, when 1 betray even my 
own by it. O that admirable clemency, worthy to | 
be celebrated by every kind of praise, letters, monu- 
ments ! M. Cicero defends a criminal before you, 
by proving him not to have been in those senti- 
ments, in which he owns himself to have been : nor 
does he yet fear your secret thoughts, or while he 
is pleading for another, what may occur to you 
about himself. See, 1 say, how little he is afraid 
of you. See with what a courage and gaiety of 
speaking your generosity and wisdom inspire me. 

1 will raise my voice to such a pitch that the 
whole Roman people may hear me. After the war 
was not onlj begun, Caesar, but in great measure 
finished, when I was driven by no necessity, I went 
by choice and judgment to join myself with those 
who had taken arms against you. Before whom 
do I say this ? why before him who, though he 
knew it to be true, yet restored me to the republic, 
before he had even seen me ; who wrote to me 
from Egypt, that 1 should be the same man that I 
had always been ; and when he was the only em- 
peror within th6 dominion of Rome, suffered me 
to be the other, and to hold my laurelled fasces as 
long as I thought them worth holding — Do 
you then, Tubero, call Ligarius^s conduct wicked ? 
for wliat reason ? since that cause has never yet 
been called by that name : some indeed call it 
mistake, others fear ; those who speak more se- 
verely, hope, ambition, hatred, obstinacy ; or ift 
the worst, rashness ; but no man besides you has 
ever called it wnekedness. For my i)art were I to 
invent a proper and genuine name for our calamity, 

1 should take it for a kind of fatality that had 
poss(^ssed the unwary minds of men ; so that none 
can think it strange that all human counsels were 
overruled by a divine necessity. Call us then, if 
you please, unhappy ; though we can never be so 
under this conqueror : but I speak not of us who 
survive, but of those who fell ; let them be ambi- 
tious ; let them be angry ; let them be obstinate ; 
but let not the guilt of crime, of fury, of parri- 
cide, ever be charged on Cn. Pompey, and on 
many of those who died with him. W’hen did we 
ever hear any such thing from you, Ceesar ? or 
what other view had you in the war, than to defend 
yourself from injury ? — you considered it, from the 
first, not as a war, but a secession ; not as a 
hostile but civil dissention : where both sides 
wished well to the republic ; yet through a differ- 
ence, partly of counsels, partly of inclinations, 
deviated from the common ^ood : the dignity of 
the leaders was almost equal ; though not perhaps 
of those who followed them ; the cause was then 
dubious, since there was something which one might 
approve on either side ; but now, that must needs 
be thought the best which the gods have favoured; 
and after the experience of your clemency, who 
can be displeased with that victory in which no 
man fell who was not actually in arms*^/' 

The speech was soon made public, and greedily 
bought by all. Atticus was extremely pleased with 
it, and very industrious in recommending it ; so 
that Cicero says merrily to him by letter, — “ You 
have sold my Ligarian speech finely : whatever 1 I 
write for the future, I will make you the pub- 
lisher:'' and again, “your authority, I perceive, 
has made my little oration famous : for Balbus and 

'» Pro Ligir. 3. « Ibid. G. 


Oppius write me word thaft mre wonderfully 
taken with it, and have sent a copy to CKsar*^.” 
The success which it met with made Tubero 
ashamed of the figure that he made in it, so that he 
applied to Cicero to have something inserted in 
his favour, with the mention of his wife, and some 
of his family, who were Cicero's near relations ; 
but Cicero excused himself, because the speech 
was got abroad : nor had he a mind," he says, 

to make any apology for Tubero's conduct®." 

Ligarius was a man of distinguished zeal for the 
liberty of his country, which was the reason both 
of Cicero's pains to preserve, and of Ceesar’s 
averseness to restore him. After his return he 
lived in great confidence with Brutus, who found 
him a fit person to bear a part in the conspiracy 
against Coesar ; but happening to be taken ill near 
the time of its execution, when Brutus, in a visit 
to him, began to lament that he was fallen sick in 
a very unlucky hour ; Ligarius, raising himself 
presently upon his elbow, and taking Brutus by 
the hand, replied : Yet still, Brutus, if you mean 
to do anything worthy of yourself, I am well ^ 
nor did he disappoint Bratus’s opinion of him, for 
we find him afterwards in the list of the conspira- 
tors. 

In the end of the year, Caesar was called away in 
great haste into Spain, to oppose the attempts of 
Pompey's sons, who, by the credit of their father’s 
name, were become masters again of all that pro- 
vince ; and with the remains of the troops which 
Labienus, Varus, and the other chiefs who escaped, 
had gathered up from Africa, were once more in 
condition to try the fortune of t^ field with hipi ; 
where the great danger to whielWhe was exposed 
from this last effort of a broken party, shows how 
desperate his case must have been, if Pompey 
himself, with an entire aiid^veteraii army, had first 
made choice of this country for the scene of the 
war. 

Cicero all this while passed his time with little 
satisfaction at home, being disappointed of the 
^ ease and comfort which he expected 
^ marriage: his children, 

c rulius imagine, while their own 

c!>ebar mother was living, would not easily 

DICTATOR in. Bear with a young mother-in-law in 
KT the house with them. The son es- 
coNHuc IV. pecially was pressing to get a par- 
HiNK roc- ticular appointment settled for his 
cKOA. maintenance, and to have leave also 

iw. u*:jvnj.ius Spain, and make a campaign 

Csesar, whither his cousin Quin- 

‘ ‘ " * tus was already gone : Cicero did not 

approve this project, and endeavoured by all means 
to dissuade him horn it, representing to him that 
it would naturally draw a just reproach upon them, 
for not thinking it enough to quit their former 
party, unless they fought against it too ; and that 
he would not be pleased to see his cousin more 


Mas/. Equit. 


^ Ligarianam pricclaro vendidisti. Posthac ^iiic*quid 
Bcripftero, tibi praeconiiim deferam.—- Ad Att. xiii. 12. 

Ligarianam, ut vidoa, praKslare auetoritas tua oommen- 
davit, Bcripolt enim ad me Balbus ot Oppius, miriflce so 
proburo, ob caniquocauBamadCa*sarem earn bo oratiuncu- 
1am misisBO.— Ibid. 19. 

« Ad Ligarianam do uxoreTuberoniB, otprivigna, neque 
possum jam addere, eat enim res pervulgata, neque Tubor- 
onom volo defendere. Mirifice eat enim tpiXturios. — Ibid* 
20. f Pint, in Brut. 
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regarded there than himself ; and promising withal, 
ifhe would consent to stay, to make him an ample 
and honourable allowance This diverted him 
from the thoughts of Spain, though not from the 
desire of removing from his father, and taking a 
separate house in the city, with a distinct family 
of his own ; but Cicero thought it best to send 
him to Athens, in order to spend a few years in 
the study of philosophy and polite letters ; and to 
make the proposal agreeable, offered him an ap- 
pointment that would enable him to live as splen- 
didly as any of the Roman nobility who then 
resided there, Bibulus, Acidinus, or Messala**. 

I This scheme was accepted, and soon after executed, 
and young Cicero was sent to Athens with two of 
his father’s freedmen, L. Tullius Montanus, and 
Tullius Marcianus, astheintendants and counsellors 
of his general conduct, while the particular direc- 
tion of his studies was left to the j)rincipal philo- 
sophers of the place, and above all, to Cratippus, 
the chief of the Peripatetic sect *. 

In this uneasy state both of his private and 
public life, he was oppressed by a new and most 
cruel affliction — the death of his beloved daughter 
Tullia, which happened soon after her divorce 
from Dolabella, whose manners and humour were 
entirely disagreeable to her. Cicero had long been 
deliberating with himself and his friends, whether 
Tullia should not first send the divorce, but a 
prudential regard to Dolabella’s power and interest 
with Csesar, which was of use to him in these 
times, sefems to have withheld him. The case 
was the same with Dolabella; he w'as willing 
enough to par^»ith Tullia, but did not care to 
break with Cicero, whose friendship was a credit 
to him, and whom gratitude obligfjd him to observe 
and reverence, since Cicero had twice defended 
and preserved him in capital causes^ ; so that it 
seems most probable that the divorce was of an 
amicable kind, and executed at last by the consent 
of both sides ; for it gave no apparent interruption 
to the friendship between Cicero and Dolabella, 
which they carried on with tlie same show of 
affection and professions of respect towards each 
other, as if the relation had still subsisted. 

Tullia died in childbed at her husband’s house'**, 
which confirms the probability of their agreement 
in the divorce : it is certain, at least, that she died 

s DcTTispania duo attuli ; priinum idem, quod tibi, me 
vereri vitiiperationom : non satis esse si luec anna reliquis- 
BcmuH? etiain eontraria ? dcinde foro ut angcretur. eiim 
a fratre familiaritate et oinni gratia vinceretur. Velim 
magis libcralitate utl mea quum sua liberUite. — Ad Att. 
xii. 7* 

^ Pnestabo nee nibulum, nee Acidinnm, noc Messalam, 
quos Athenis futures audio, majores suinptiis facturos, 
quam quod ex eis mereedibus accipietur.— Ibid. 32. 

i L. TuUlum Montonum nosti, qui cum Cicerone profec- 
tus est.— Ibid, .'i2, M. 

Quanquam tc, Marce fili, annum jamaudiontem Cratip- 
pum, &c.— I3e Off. i. 1 ; ii. 2. 

k Te oro ut de hac miscra cogites — ^melius quidom in 
pessimls nihil fuit discidio — nunc qiiidem ipse vMetur 
deniinciare— placet mihi igitur, et Idem tibi nuncium 
remftti, dec.— Ad Att. xi. 23 ; ibid. 3. 

Quod flcripsi do nunci^ remittendo, qua? sit istius vis hoc 
tempore, et qu® concitatlo multitudinis, ignoro. Si me- 
tiiendutf iratuB est, quies tamcn ab illo fortasse iiasoctur. 
—Bp. Fam. xiv. 13. 

1 Cujus ego salutom duobus capitis Judiolis summa con- 
tentione dofendi.— Ep. Fam, iii. 10. 

“ Plut. mGic. 


in Rome, where Cicero was detained (he says) 
by the expectation of the birth, and to receive the 
first payment of her fortune back again from 
Dolabella, who was then in Spain ; she was de- 
livered, as it was thought, very happily, and sup- 
posed to be out of danger, when an unexpected 
turn in her case put an end to her life, to the 
inexpressible grief of her father". 

We have no account of the issue of this birth, 
which writers confound with that which happened 
three years before, when she was delivered at the 
end of seven months of a puny male child ; but 
whether it was from the first, or the second time 
of her lying-in, it is evident that sh^ left a son 
by Dolabella, who survived her, and whom Cicero 
mentions more than once in his letters to Atticus, 
by the name of Lentidfes® : desiring him to visit 
the child, and see a due care taken of him, and to 
assign him what number of servants he thought 
proper P. 

Tullia was about two-and-thirty years old at the 
time of her death ; and by the few hints which are 
left of her character, appears tj have been an 
excellent and admirable woman ; she was most 
affectionately and piously observant of her father ; 
and to the usual graces of her sex, having added 
the more solid accomplishments of knowledge and 
polite letters, was qualified to be the companion, 

well as the delight of his age, and was justly 
esteemed, not only as one of the best, but the most 
learned of the Roman ladies. It is not strange, 
therefore, that the loss of such a daughter, in the 
prime of her life, and tl»e most comfortless season 
of his own, should affect him with all that grief, 
which the greatest calamity could imprint on a 
temper naturally timid and desponding. 

Plutarch tells us that the philosophers came 
from all ])arts to comfort him ; but that can hardly 
be true, except of those who lived in Rome, or in 
his own family ; for his first care was, to shun all 
company as much as he could, by removing to 
Atticus’s house, where he lived chiefly in the 
library, endeavouring to relieve his mind by turn- 
ing over every book which he could meet with, on 
the subject of moderating grief *>; but finding his 
residence here too public, and a greater resort to 

" Me Pom® teimit omnino Tulli® me® partus : sed cum 
ca, quemadmodiun spero, satis finna sit, tctieor tamen, 
diim a Dolabcll® procuratoribus cxigani primam puii- 
sioiiem. — Ep. Fam. vi. IB. 

« The father^H names wt»ro Puiilius Comcliiis Lentulus i 
Dolabella; the two last being suriiuiues acqiiirctl perhaps 
by adoption, and distinguishing the different branches of 
the Cornelian family. 

I* Velim uliquando, cum erit tuiim commodiim, Lentu- 
lum puerum visas, eique de mancipilfl, qu® tibi videbitur, 
attribuas — Ad Att. xii. 28. 

Quod I^cntulum invisis, valde gratum. — Ibid, 30 ; it. 18. 
iV.il. Mr. Bayle declares Ininself suriirised, tojitid Asco- 
nius Peed, tto ill-informed of the history of Tolliat as to tell 
us, that after Piso's death, she was married to P. Lentulus, 
and died in child-bed at his house : in which short account 
there is contained, he says, two or three ties. But Plutarcli 
confirms the same account ; and the mistake will rest at 
last, not on AscodIuh, but on Mr. Bayle himself, who did 
not reflect, from the authority of those ancients, that Len- 
tuliis was one of Dolabella*s names, by which he was called 
indifferently, as well as by any of the rest. — ^Bayle, Diction. 
Artie. Tullia, noteli. 

a Me mihi non defiiisse tu testis es, nihil enimde mceroro 
minuendo ab uUo scriptum est, quod mo non domi tu® 
legerim. — Ad Att. xii. 14. ^ 
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him than he could bear, he retired to Astura, one 
of his seats near Antium, a little island on the 
Latian shore, at the mouth of a river of the same 
name, covered with woods and groves, cut out into 
shady walks ; a scene of all others the fittest to 
indulge melancholy, and where he could give a free 
course to his grief. ** Here/' says he, ** I live 
without the speech of man : every morning early 
1 hide myself in the thickest of the wood, and 
never come out till the evening : next to yourself, 
nothing is so dear to me as this solitude : my 
whole conversation is with books, yet that is some- 
times interrupted by my tears, which I resist as 
well as 1 c#i, but am not yet able to do much^'* . 

Atticus urged him to quit this retirement, and 
divert himself with business, and the comjjany of 
his friends ; and put him |(fently in mind, that, by 
afflicting himself so immoderately, he would hurt 
his character, and give j)eo[)le a handle to censure 
his weakness ; to which he makes the following 
answer : 

As to wliat you write, that you are afraid lest 
the excess of my grief should lessen my credit and 
authority ; 1 do not know what men would have 
of me. Is it that I should not grieve? that is 
impossible : or that I should not be oppressed 
with grief ? who was ever less so ? When I took 
refuge at your house, w’as any man ever denied 
access to me ? or did any one ever conic who had 
reason to complain of me? I went from you\o 
Astura, where those gay sparks who find fault 
with me are not able even to read so much us 1 
have written. How well, is nothing to the purpose ; 
yet it is of a kind whiidx nobody (!ould write, with 
a disordered mind. 1 spent a month in my gardens 
about Rome, where I received all who came with 
the same easiness as before. At this very moment, 
while I am employing my whole time in reading 
and writing, those who are with me arc more 
fatigued with their leisure than 1 with my pains. 
If any one asks why I am not at Rome ? because 
it is vacation time : why not in some of my villas 
more suitable to the season ? because 1 could not 
easily bear so much company. I am where he who 
has the best house at Raise chooses to be in this 
part of the year. When 1 come to Rome, nobody 
shall find anything amiss, either in my looks or 
discourse. As to that cheerfulness with which we 
used to season the misery of these times, 1 have 
lost it, indeed, for ever, but will never part with 
my constancy and firmness, either of mind or 
speech"," &c. 

All his other friends ^ere very officiou.s, like- 
wise, in making their compliments of condolence, 
and administering arguments of comfort to him : 
among the rest, Csesar himself, in the hurry of 
his affairs in Sfiain, wrote him a letter on the 
occasion, dated from Hispalis, the last of April*. 
Brutus wrote another, so friendly and affectionate, 
that it greatly moved him^. Limceius, also, one 
' In hac solitudiue ciiroo omnium eolloquio, cumque 
mano in silvam me ahstrusi densam ct asperam, non exeo 
indo ante vesperum. Secundum to, nihil mihi amicius 
solitudino. Tn ea mihi omnis sermo est cum literis ; cum 
tamen intorpelhit fletus ; cui rcpiigno quoad possum, sed 
adhuc pares non sumus.— Ad Att. 15. 

> Ad Att. xii. 40. 

t A Csssare literas accepi oonsolatarias, datas prid. Kal. 
Mali. Hispali.— Ad Att. xiii. 20. 

' V Bruti literse scriptic ot prudenter et amice, multas 
tamen mihi lacrymas attulerunt.— Ibid. xii. 13. 


of the most esteemed writers of that age, sent him 
two ; the first to condole, the second to expostu- 
late with him, for persevering to cherish an un- 
I manly and useless grief ^ : but the following letter 
of Ser. Sulpicius is thought to be a masterpiece 
of the consolatory kind. 

Scr, Sulpicius to M» T> Cicero. 

** I was exceedingly concerned, as indeed I ought 
to be, to hear of the death of your daughter Tullia, 
which 1 looked upon as an affliction common to 
us both. If 1 had been with you, I would have 
made it my business to convince you what a real 
share 1 take in your grief. Though that kind of 
consolation is but wretched and lamentable, as it is 
to be performed by friends and relations, who are 
overwhelmed with grief, and cannot enter upon 
their task without tears, and seem to want cpmfort 
rather themselves, than to be in condition to ad- 
minister it to others, I resolved, therefore, to write 
you in short, what occurred upon it to my own 
mind : not that I imagined that the same things 
would not occur also to you, but that the force of 
your grief might possibly hinder your attention to 
them. What reason is tlierc, then, to disturb 
yourself so immoderately on this melancholy occa- 
sion ? Consider how fortune has already treated 
us : how it has deprived us of what ought to be as 
dear to us as children ; our country, credit, dig- 
nity, honours. After so miserable a loss as this, 
what addition can it possibly make to our grief, to 
suffer one misfortune more ? or how can a mind, 
after being exercised in such trials, not grow cal- 
lous, and think everything else ^f inferior value ? 
But is it for your daughter's sake that you grieve ? 
Yet how often jnust you necessarily reflect, as I 
myself frequently do, that those cannot be said to 
be hardly dealt with, whose lot it has been in these 
times, without suflering any affliction, to exchange 
life for death ! For what is there in our present 
circumstances that could give her any great invi- 
tation to live ? What business ? what hopes ? 
what prospect of comfort before her ? Was it to 
pass her days in the married state, with some 
young man of the first quality (for you, 1 know, 
on the account of your dignity, might have chosen 
w'hat son-in-law you pleased out of all our youth, 
to whose fidelity you might safely have trusted 
her) ? Was it then for the sake of bearing children, 
whom she might have had the pleasure to see 
flourishing afterwards, in the enjoyment of their 
paternal fortunes, and rising gradually to all the 
honours of the state, and using the liberty to which 
they were born, in the protection of their fUends 
and clients ? But what is there of all this which 
was not taken away before it was even given to 
her ? But it is an evil, you'll say, to lose our 
children. It is so ; yet it is much greater to suffer 
what we now endure. I icannot help mentioning 
one thing, which has given me no small comfort, 
and may help also, perhaps, to mitigate your grief. 
On my return from Asia, as I was sailing from 
-®gina towards Megara, I began to contemplate 
the prospect of the countries around me. Angina 
was behind, Megara before me ; — Pirseeus on the 
right, Corinth on the left ; all which towns, once 
famous and flourishing, now lie overturned, and 
buried in their ruins. Upon this sight, I could not 

X Ep. Fmn. v. 13, 14. 
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but think presently within myself, Alas ! how do 
we poor mortals fret and vex ourselves, if any of 
our friends happen to die, or to be killed, whose 
life is yet so short, when the earcasses of so many 
noble cities' lie here exposed before me in one 
view ? Why wilt thou not then command thyself, 
Servius, and remember that thou art born a man ? 
Believe me, I was not a little confirmed by this 
contemplation. Try the force of it, therefore, if 
you please, upon yourself, and imagine the same 
prospect before your own eyes. But to come 
nearer home : — When you consider how many of 
our greatest men have perished lately at once — 
what destruction has been made in the empire — 
what havoc in all the provinces — how can you be 
so much shocked, to be deprived of the fleeting 
breath of one little woman, who, if she had not 
died at this time, must necessarily have died a few 
years after, since that was the condition of her 
being born ? But recall your mind from reflections 
of this kind to the consideration of yourself, and 
think rather on what becomes your character and 
dignity ; that your daughter lived as long as life 
was worth enjoying, as long as the republic stood ; 
had seen her father prvetor, consul, augur ; been 
married to the noblest of our youth ; had tasted 
every good in life ; and when the republic fell, 
then quitted it : — what ground is there then, either 
for you or her, to complain of fortune on this 
account ? In short, do not forget that you are 
Cicero, one who has been used always to prescribe 
and give advice to others ; nor imitate those paltry 
physicians, who pretend to cure other people’s 
diseases, yet are |pot able to cure their own ; but 
suggest rather to yourself the same lesson, which 
you would give in the same cas^ There is no 
grief so great which length of time will not alle- 
viate ; but it would be shameful in you to wait for 
that time, and not to prevent it by your wisdom ; 
besides, if there be any sense in the dead, such was 
her love and piety to you, that she must be con- 
cerned to see how much you afflict yourself. Give 
this, therefore, to the deceased ; give it to your 
friends, give it to your country,' that it may have 
the beneflt of your assistance and advice, whenever 
there shall be occasion. Lastly, since fortune has 
now made it necessary to us to accommodate our- 
selves to our present situation, do not give any one 
a handle to think that you are not so much bewail- 
ing your daughter as the state of the times, and 
the victory of certain persons. 1 am ashamed to 
write any more, lest I should seem to distrust 
your prudence, and will add, therefore, but one 
thing farther, and conclude. We have sometimes 
seen you bear prosperity nobly, witli great honour 
and applause to yourself ; let us now see that you 
can bear adversity with the same moderation, and 
without thinking it a greater burthen than you 
ought to do, lest, in the number of all your other 
virtues, this one at last be thought to be wanting. 
As to myself, when I understand that your mind 
is grown more calm and composed, 1 will send you 
word how all things go on here, and what is the 
state of the province. Adieu i'.” 

His answer to Sulpicius was the same in effect 
with what he gave to aA his friends ; ** that his 
case was different from all the examples which he 
had been collecting for his own imitation of men 

y Ep. Fam. iv. 5. 


who had borne the loss of children with firmness ; 
since they lived in times when their dignity in the 
state was able in great measure to compensate 
their misfortune; but for me,” says he, “after I 
had lost all those ornaments which you enumerate, 
and which I had acquired with the utmost pains, I 
have now lost the only comfort that was left to me. 
In this ruin of the republic, my thoughts were 
not diverted by serving either my friends or my 
country : 1 had no inclination to the forum ; could 
not bear the sight of the senate ; took myself, as 
the case in truth was, to have lost all the fruit of 
my industry and fortunes : yet when 1 reflected that 
all this was common to you and to maUy others as 
well as to myself, and was forcing myself therefore 
to bear it tolerably, I had still in Tullia somewhat 
always to recur to, in which 1 could acquiesce, and 
in whose sweet conversation I could drop all my 
cares and troubles : but by this last cruel wound, all 
the rest which seemed to be healed are broken out 
again afresh : for as I then could relieve the uneasi- 
ness which the republic gave me by what 1 found at 
home ; so 1 cannot now, in the affliction which 
I feel at home, And any remedy abroad, but am 
driven as well from my house as the forum, since 
neither my house can ease ray public grief, nor the 
public my domestic one*.” 

The remonstrances of his friends had but little 
effect upon him ; all the relief that he found was 
from reading and writing, in which he continually 
employed himself, and did what no man bad ever 
done before him, draw up a treatise of consolation 
for himself, from which he professes to have 
received his greatest comfort : “ Though he wrote 
it,” he owns, “ at a time when, in the opinion of the 
philosophers, he was not so wise as he ought to 
have been : but I did violence,” says he, “ to my 
nature ; to make the greatness of my sorrow give 
place to the greatness of the medicine, though I 
acted against the advice of Chrysiopus, who dis- 
suades the application of any remedy to the first 
assaults of grief*.” In this work he chiefly imi- 
tated Crantor, the academic, who had left a cele- 
brated piece on the same subject ; yet he inserted 
also whatever pleased him from any other author 
who had written upon it** ; illustrating his precepts 
all the way by examples from their own history, of 
the most eminent Romans of both sexes who had 
borne the same misfortune with a remarkable con- 
staney. This book was much read by the primitive 
fathers, especially Lactantius, to whom we arc 
obliged for the few fragments which remain of it ; 
for, as the critics have long since observed, that 

* Ep. Fam. iv. 6 ; Ad Att. xii. 28. 

» Foci, quod ante mo nemo, ut ipse me per literas conso- 

larer aflirmo tibi nullam conaolationein esse talem. — 

Ad Att. xii. 14 ; it. 28. 

Quid ego de oonsolatinne dicam ? qiie mihi quidem ipsi 
sane aliquantum medetur, c«eteris item multum illam pro- 
futuram puto. — Dc Div. ii. 1. 

In consolationis libro, quern in medio, (non enim sapien- 
tes eramus) moDroro et dolore conscripsimus r quoclqtie 
vetat Chrysippiis, ad recentes quasi tumores anitni retne- 
diuni adliibero, id nos feciinus, naturs^que vim odtulimus, 
ut maignitudini medioins doloris magnitude oonoederet.» 
Tusc. Disp. iv. 29. 

^ Crantorem sequor.— Plin. Hist. Nat, Pr«r/. 

Neqiie tamen progredior longius, quam mihi dootissimi 
homines ooncedunt. quorum scripts omnia, qusecunque 
sunt in earn sententiam non legi solum'— sed in mea etiam 
scripta transtuli.— >Ad Att. xii. 21, 22. 
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piece which we now see in the collection of his 
writings under the title of Consolation, is un- 
doubtedly spurious. 

But the design of this treatise was not only to 
relieve his own mind, but to consecrate the virtues 
and memory of Tullia to all posterity ; nor did his 
fondness for her stop here, but suggested the pro- 
ject of a more effectual consecration by building a 
temple to her, and erecting her into a sort of deity. 
It was an opinion of the philosophers, which he 
himself constantly favoured, and in his present 
circumstances particularly indulged, ** that the 
souls of men were of heavenly extraction, and that 
the pure and chaste, at their dissolution from the 
body, retuAed to the fountain from which they 
were derived, to subsist eternally in the fruition and 
participation of the divine nature ; whilst the im- 
pure and corrupt were left to grovel below in the 
dirt and darkness of these inferior regions.*' He 
declares, therefore, “ that as the wisdom of the 
ancients had consecrated and deified many excellent 
persons of both sexes, whose temples were then 
remaining, the progeny of Cadmus, of Amphitryon, 
of Tyndarus, so he woAild perform the same honour 
to Tullia ; who, if any creature had ever deserved 
it, was of all the most worthy of it. I will do it, 
therefore (says he) and consecrate thee, thou best 
and most leanied of women, now admitted into the 
assembly of the gods, to the regard and veneration 
of all mortals’ ." • 

In his letters to Atticus we find the strongest 
expressions of his resolution, and impatience to see 
this design executed : I will have a tt^raple," 

says he; it it is not possible to divert me from it 
— if it be not finished this summer, I shall not 
think myself clear of guilt — 1 am more religiously 
bound to the execution of it than any man ever was 
to the performance of his vow*^." He seems to 
have designed a fabric of great magnificence, for he 
had settled the plan with his architect, and con- 
tracted for pillars of Chian marble with a sculptor 
of that isle, where both the work and the materials 
were the most esteemed of any in Greece*^. One 
reason that determined him to a temple rather 

Non cnini omnibus illi sajiicntos arbitruti sunt eundem 
ciirHum in cojluin patore. Nam vitiis ot .soeleribus conta- 
ininabiH doprinii in teiiobras, atcpie in o<rnu jaccre dome- 
runt ; castos autoni utiiiiios. puroa, intcgn»H, incorruptos, 
bonis I'tiain stiidiis atqiie artibus expolitos leni quodain ac 
faoili lapsit ad d(S)S, id ost, ad iiatiiraTii sui simileni pervo- 
lart*. — Frapni. Coiisolat. ex Lactnntio. 

(Unn vero ct marcs et famiinas cuniplures cx bominibus 
in deorum numcro esse videamu8> et eonim in iirbibus 
atqiic agris angiistisHima tenipla vonereinur, asKcntinTnnr 
eorum Mipientise, quortmi ingeniis et inventis omnem 
vitani legibus ct institutis excultam constitiitamquc habo- 
mus. Quod 81 ulliim unqiiam animal coiiHecranditm fuit, 
illiid proftHJto fuit. Si (^*adnii, ant Amphitryonis progenies, 
autTyndari in ccelum tollendafaiim fuit, huic idem bonos 
cert© dicanduH eat. Quod quidem hudam ; teque omnium 
uptimam doctissimamquo, approbantibus diis ipsis, in 
eonim coptn locatam, od oiiiiiioiicm omnium mortalium 
consecrabo.— Ibid. ; Tuse. Tfisp. i. 11, 12, ,‘10, ,31. 

d Fanum fieri volo, noquo mlhl orui potest. [Ad Att. xii. 
,3(i.] Hedeo ad fanum, nisi Ime SE^state absolutum erit — 
soolerc me liberatum non piitabo. [Ibid. 41.] Ego me ma- 
jor© religiono, quam quisquain fuit ullius voti, obstrictum 
puto — Ibid. 43. 

e De fano illo dlco— neque de gonere dubito, placet 
enfni mfhi Cluatli. [Ibid. 18.] Tu tamen cum Apcila 
€hio eonfice de oolumnis.-— Ibid. 19 ; Plin. Hist. Nat. 
xzxvi. 6, G. 


than a sepulchre was, that in the one he was not 
limited in the expense, whereas in the other he was 
confined by law to a certain sum, which he could 
not exceed without the forfeiture of the same sum 
also to the public : yet this, as he tells us, was not 
the chief motive, but a resolution that he had 
taken of making a proper apotheosis ^ The only 
difficulty was, to find a place that suited his pur- 
pose : his first thought was to purchase certain 
gardens across the Tyber, which, lying near the 
city and in the public view, were the most likely 
to draw a resort of votaries to his new temple : 
he presses Atticus, therefore, “ to buy them for 
him at any rate without regard to his circum- 
stances, since he would sell, or mortgage, or be 
content to live on little, rather than be disap- 
pointed : groves and remote places (he says) were 
proper only for deities of an established name and 
religion ; but for the deification of mortals public 
and open situations were necessary to strike the 
eyes and attract the notice of the people." But 
he found so many obstructions in all his attempts 
of purchasing, that to save trouble and expense, 
Atticus advised him to build at last in one of his 
own villas, to which he seemed inclined, lest the 
summer should pass without doing anything ; yet 
he was irresolute still which of his villas he should 
choose, and discouraged by reflecting on the change 
of masters, to which all private estates were ex- 
posed in a succession of ages, which might defeat 
the end of his building, and destroy the honour of 
his temple, by converting it to other uses, or 
suffering it to fall into ruins if. 

f Nuiiquam mihi venit in mentem, quo plus inbumtum 
in monumentum esset, quatti nescio quid, quod lege coiice- 
ditur, tantundcin populo dandiini esbe : quod non niagno- 
perc inovorot, nisi quomodo, fortasso. Nol- 

1cm illud ullo nomiiiB nii»i fani appcllart. [Ad Att. xii. 
35.] IScpulcri Bimilitudincm cffugerc non tarn propter p<e- 
nam Icgis stiidco, quam ut maxime assequar diroOcaxrii^- 
—Ibid. .%*. 

Tbih fact seems to eonfirm what the author of the Kook 
of Wimlom obscrvcH on the origin of idolatry ; that it was 
owing t«» the fond of parents, seeking to do honour 

to their deceas'd ehildrcn. The Jaihn't says he, oppressed 
with an vnvxpected grief /or the. svdden death of his ehild^ 
a^fler makin;/ an iinage of him., began to worship him as a 
god., though he was but a. dead man, and enjoined certain 
rites and mysteries to his servants and dependants. [Wisd. 
xiv. l.'i.] Kilt it was not Ciccro’8 real thought after all to 
exalt his daiigliter into a deity; ho know it to be absurd, 
as he often deelorcs, io pay divine honours to dead mortals ; 
and tells us, how their very publicans had decided that 
question in JJtvotia ; for when the lands of the immortal 
gods were excepted out of their lease, hy the. law of the 
censors, they denied that any one. could be deemed an im- 
mortal god, who had 07icc been a man ; and so made the 
lands of Amphiarans and Trophonius pay the same, taxes 
with the rest. [Dc Nat. J>cor. ill. 19.] Yet in a political 
view he sometimes recommends the worship of those sons 
of men, whom their eminent Bervices to mankind had 
advanced to the rank of inferior gods, as it inculcated, in 
a manner the most sensible, the doctrine of the sours iiw- 
moriality. [De Leg. ii. 11.] And since a temple was the 
most ancient way of doing honour to tliosc dead who had 
deuerved it, [Plin. Hist. Nat. xxvii.] he considered it as 
the most effectual ^method of perpetuating the memory 
and iirai.ses of Tullia* and was willing to .take the benefit 
of the popular superstition, and follow the example of 
those imoicnts, who had }X)lished and civtliHed human life* 
by consecrating such patterns of virtue to the veneration 
of their fellow-citizens. — Moiigault, not. 1 ; Ad Att. xii. J8. 

U 8ed ineunda nobis ratio ost, quemadmodiini in omni 
mutatione domiuorum, qui innumorabiles fieri possunt in 
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But after al} his eagerness and solicitude about 
this temple, it was never actually built by him, 
since we ‘find , mention of it in any of the 
ancient writei^, which could not have been omitted 
if a fabric so memorable had ever been erected**. 
It is likely that as hia grief evaporated and his 
mind grew more cahn, he began to consider his 
project more philosophically, and to perceive the 
vanity of expecting any lasting glory from such 
monuments which time itself, in the course of a 
few ages, must necessarily destroy it is certain, 
at least,, that as he made no step towards building 
it this summer, so Csesar's death, which happened 
before the next, gave fresh obstniction to it, by 
the hurry of affairs in wWch it engaged him ; and 
though he had not still wholly dropped the thoughts 
of it, but continued to make preparation and to 
set apart a fund for it*, yet in the short and busy 
scene of life which remained to he never had 
leisure enough to carry it into execution. 

He was now grown so fond of solitude that all 
company was become uneasy to him, and when his 
friend Philippus, the father-in-law of Octavius, ; 
happened to come to his villa in that neighbour- i 
hood, he was not a little disturbed at it, from the 
appreliension of being teased with his visits ; and 
be tells Atticus, with some pleas^e, that he had 
called upon him only to pay a short compli- 
ment, and went back again to Rome without giving 
him any trouble**. His wife, Puhlilia^ also wrote 
him word that her mother and brother intended to 
wait upon him, and that she would come along 
with them if he would give her leave, which she 
begged in the most earnest and submissive terms 
— but his answer was, that he was more indisposed 
than ever to receive company, and would not have 
them come ; and lest they should come without 
leave, he desires Atticus to watch their motions 
and give him notice, that he might contrive to avoid | 
them*. A deE..al so peremptory confirms what 

iiifiiiita postcritate — illiid quasi consocratuin r<*inaiic;rc 
possit. Equidem jani nihil epco vcctigulibiiH, rt parvo 
contentus esse possum. Cogito interdiiiii trims Tiberim 
hortos aliquos pararo, ct quitlem ob hunc causani niuxiine; 
nihil cnim video quod tarn cclebrc esse posset. [Ad Att. 
xiL la] De hortis, etiam atquo ctiain tc* rogo. [IIhjI. 22.] 
TJt ssepe locuti sumus, coiiimutat1<3ncfkdmnin()riim refor- 
mido. [Ibid. 3/*.] Celebritatcm require. — Ibid. 37. 

Ca^lius Rhodiginns tells us, that in the time of Sixtus 
'IV. there was found near Rome, on the Appiaii-way, over 
against the tomb of Cicero, the body of a woman, whose 
hair wjih dressed up in net-work of gold, and which, from 
the inscription, was thought to be the body of Tullia. It 
was entire, and so well preserved by spices, as to have 
Buffered no injury from time ; yet when it was removed 
into the city, it iiioiildored away in three days. 'But this 
was only the hasty conjecture of some learned of that time, 
which, for want of authority to support it, soon vanished 
(»f itself ; for no inscription was ever produced to confirm 
it, nor has it been mentioned, that 1 know of, by any other 
author, that there was any sepulchre of Cicero on the 
Appiun-way.— Rhod. Lection. Antiq. iii. 24. 

* Q,uod ex istis fructuosis rebus reeeptiim est, id ego ad 
illud fanuin 8ci>ositura putabam Ad Att. xv, Ifi. 

Mihi adhiic nibil prius fuit hac solitudino, quam 
vereor, ne Philippus tollat : hori enim vesperi venerat.— 
Ibid. xii. 16. 

Quod eram veritus, noi> obturbavit Philippus: nam 
ut her! me salutavit, statim Romam profeotus est.— Ibid. 
18. 

i PubliUa ad me sovipalt, znatrem suam cum Publilio 
ad me veniuram, et se iina, si ego patcrer : orat multis 
et supplicibua verbis ut liceat, ot ut sibi rescribam 


Plutarch says, that his wife was now in disgrace 
with him, on account of her carriage towards his 
daughter^ and for seeming to rejoice at her death ; 
a crime which, in the tenderness of his afRiction, 
appeared to' him so heinous, that he could not bear 
the thoughts of seeing her any more ; and though 
it was inconvenient to him to part with her fortune 
at this time, yet he resolved to send her a divorce, 
as a proper sacrifice to the honour of Tullia***. 

Brutus likewise about this time took a resolu- 
tion of putting away his wife Claudia, for the sake 
of takings Porcia, Bibulus’s widow, and his uncle 
Cato’s daughter. But he was much censured for 
this step, since Claudia had no stain upon her 
character, was nobly born, the sister of Appius 
Claudius, and nearly allied to Pompey ; so that bis 
mother Servilia, though Cato’s sister, seems to 
have been averse to the divorce, and strongly in 
the interests of Claudia against her niece. Cicero’s 
advice upon it was, that if Brutus was resolved 
ujjon the thing, he should do it out of hand, as 
the best way to put an end to people’s talking, by 
showing that it was not done out of levity or com- 
plaisance to the times, but to take the daughter of 
Cato, whose name was now highly popular**, which 
Brutus soon after complied with, and made Porcia 
his wife. 

There happened another accident this summer 
which raised a great alarm in the city, the sur- 
prising death of Marcellus, whom Csesar had lately 
pardoned. He Iiad left Mitylene and was come 
as far as Piraius on his way towards Rome, 
where he spent a day with his old friend and 
colleague Serv. Sulpicius, intending to pursue his 
voyage the day following by sea ; but in the night, 
after Sulj>icius had taken leave of him, on the 
twenty-third of May, he was killed by his friend 
and client, Magius, who stabbed himself instantly 
with the same poniard ; of which Sulpicius sent 
the following account to Cicero. 

Serv. Sulpicius to M, T. Cicero. 

“ Though I know that the new^s which I am 
going to tell you will not be agreeable, yet since 
cdiance and nature govern the lives of us all, I 
thought it my duty to acquaint you with the fact, 
in what manner soever it happened. On the 
twenty-second of May I came by sea from Epidau- 
rus to Pirseus to meet my colleague Marcellus, and 
for the sake of his company spent that day with 
him there. The next day, when I took my leave of 
him, with design to go from Athens into Boeotia to 
finish the remaining part of my jurisdiction, he, as 
he told me, intended to set sail at the same time 
towards Italy. The day following, about four in 
the morning, when I was preparing to set out from 

reHc:ripsi, mo ctiain gravius esse aifcctuin, quam turn, 
cum ilii dixisHcm, me soUim esse voile, qiiarc nolle mo 

hoc tempore earn ad mo venire to hoc nunc rogo ut 

explores. — Ad Att. 32. 

This affair of Publilia’s divorce is frequently referred 
to, though with some obscairity, in his letters; and we 
find Atticus employed by him afterwards to adjust with 
the brother, Publilius, the time and manner of paying back 
the fortune. — Ad Att. xiii. 34, 47 ; xvL 2. 

n A te expecto si quid do Bruto: quanquam Nicias 
confectum putabat, sed divortium non probari. — Ad Att. 
xiii. .9. 

Brutus si qnid^urabis ut sciam. Cui quidem quam 
primum agendum puto, iiricaortim si statuit; sermun- 
culttm enim omnem aut restinxerit aut sedarit. — ^Ibid. 10. 
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Athens^ his friend, P. PoBtumins, camb to let me 
know that Mare^lue was stabbed by his companion 
P. Magius Cile, ,after supper, and had received 
two wounds, the one in his stomach^ the other in 
his head near the ear, but he was iif hopeif still 
that he might live ; that Magius presently killed 
himself; and that Marcellus sent him to inform 
me of the . case, and to desire that 1 would bring 
some physicians to him. I got some together im* 
mediately, and went away with them before break 
of day : but when 1 was come near Pirseeus, AcU 
dinus’s boy met me with a note from master, 
in which it ^as signified that Marcellus died | little 
before day. Thus a great man was murdered by 
a base villain ; and hCt whom his very enemies had 
spared on the acc(^unt of his dignity, received his 
death from the hands of a friend. 1 went forward 
however to his tent, where I found two of his 
freedmen and a few of his slaves ; all the rest, they 
said, were fled, being in a terrible fright on the 
account of their master’s murder. I was forced | 
to carry his body with me into the city in the same | 
litter in w]^ich 1 came, and by my own servants ; i 
where I ptovided a funeral for him, as splendid as 
the condition of Athens would allow. I could not 
prevail with the Athenians to grant a place of 
burial for him within the city ; they said that, it 
was forbidden by their religion, and had never been 
indulged to any man : but they readily granted 
what was the most desirable in the next place, 
bury him in any. of their public schools that I 
pleased. I chose a place, therefore, the noblest in 
the universe, the school of the Academy, where I 
burnt him, and have since given orders that the 
Athenijms should provide a marble monument for 
him in the same place. Thus I have faithfully 
performed to him, both ^wheu living and dead, 
every duty, which our partnership in office, and 
my particular relation to him, required. Adieu. 
The thirtieth of May, from Athens".” 

M. Marcellus was the head of a family which, 
for a succession of many ages, had made the first 
figure in Rome ; and was himself adorned with all 
the virtues that could qualify him to sustain that 
dignity which he derived from his noble ancestors. 
He had formed himself in a particular manner foi;; 
the bar, where he soon acquired great fame, and of 
all tlie oratOirs of his time seems to have approached 
the nearest to Cicero himself, in the character of a 
complete speaker. His manner of speaking was 
elegant, strong, and copious, with a sweetness of 
voice and propriety of action that added a grace 
and lustre^ to everything thalt he said. He was a 
constant admirer and imitator of Cicero ; of the 
same principles in peace, and on the same side in 
war ; so that Cicero laments his absence as the loss 
of a companion and partner in their common 
stu<i^es and labours of life. Of all the magistrates, 
he was the fiercest opposer of Ccesnr’s power, and 
the most active to reduce it : his high spirit, and 
the ancient glory of his house, made him impatient 
under the -thought, of receiving a master; and 
wbeti' the battle of Pbarsalia seemed at last to have 
imposed one upon them, he retired to Mitylene, 
the usual resort of men of learning, there to spend 
the rest bf his days in a studious retreat, remote 
from arms and the hurry of war, and determined 
neither to seek nor to accept any grace from the 

0 Bp. Pam. Iv. 12. 


conqueror. Here Brutus. hiut 4 ftnd 
found him, as he «ave an Recount* to Cicero, as 
perfi^tly easy and happy uiidey the misery of 
the times, from the,o6nfciousnesa*of'his integrity, 
as the condition of human life copld-bear, sur- 
Fouifded with the principji^ schokfS.hM philoso- 
phers of Greece, and eager pursuit of 

knowledge ; so thatin departing^ faotn biro toivfrds 
Italy, he seemed (he said) to be going himdelf 
into exile rather than leaving MarceUus in Jtr. 

Magius, whp killed him, was of a family which 
had borne some of' the public offices, and had him- 
self been queestor^q and having attached himself 
to the fortunes of Marcellus and followed him 
through the wars and hi» exile, uas now returning 
with him to Italy. Sulpicius gives no hint of any 
cause that induced him to commit this horrid fact, 
which, by the immediate death of Magius, could 
never be ciearjk known. Cicero’s conjecture was, 
that Magius, oppressed with debts, and apprehend- 
ing some trouble on that score at his return, had 
been urging Marcellas, who was his sponsor for 
some part of them,* to furnish him with money to 
pay the whole ; and by receiving a denial, was pro- 
voked to the madness of killing his patron*^. Others 
assign a different reason^ as the rage of jialousy 
and the impatience of seeing others more favoured 
by Marcellus than himself*. 

^ As soon as the news reached Rome, it raised a 
g^eral consternation ; and from the suspicious 
nature of tfth times all people’s thoughts were pre- 
sently turned on Caesar, as if he vrere privately the 
contriver of it ; and from the wretched fate of so 
illustrious a citizen, every man began to think him- 
self in danger. Cicero was greatly shocked at it, 
and seemed to consider it as the prelude of some 
greater evil to fnsue ; and Atticus, signifying his 
concern upon it, advises him to take a more parti- 
cular care of himself, as being the only consular 
senator left who stood exposed to any envy*. But 

P Mihi» Inquit, Marcellus satis est notiis. Quid igitur de 
illo judicas ? — quod hablturus es Himilem tui — ita est, et 
vchementeridacct. Naiuetdidieit. etoiuissisceptoris studils 
id cgit u.nuni, seseque quotidianis coiumcntationfbuH accr- 
rimo cxcrcuit. Itaque et Icctis utitur verbis et frequen- 
tibus ; ct eplendore vocis, dignitate motus fit speciosum 
ct.iilustre, qued^dicitur ; omniaque sic suppetunt* ut ei 
nullani deesse virtutem oratoris putem. — ^Brut. 367; 

Dolebam» Patres Conscripti,— illo sdihuIo atque Imitatore 
studiorum nieoruui, quasi quudam socio a me ct ohmite 
distracto — quis eniin est illo aut mtbilitate, aut probitate, 
out optimurum artium studio, aut innocentia, aut ullo 
genere laudis precstantior Pro Marcel. 1. 

Is'outri enim sensus, ut in pace semper, sio turn etiam in 
bello congi’uobant. — Ibid. 6. 

Qui hoc tempore ipso—in hoc communi nostro et quasi 
fatali malo, coniKiletur se oum consciehtlh optima; mentis, 
turn etiam usurpatione ao renovatione doctrinic.- Vidl 
enim Mityleuis nuper virum, atque ut dixi, vidi plane 
virum. Itaque cum eum antea tui simllem in dicendo 
viderim ; turn vero nuno doctissimo viro, tibique ut 
intellex{, amicissimo Cratippo, instmetum omul eopia, 
multo vtdebam Bimiliorem.— Brut. ibid. ; Senec. Ckinsolat. 
ad Helv. p. 79. 

S Pigh. Annal. A. U. 691. 

V Quanquam nihil habeo quod dubitem, nisi Ipsi Magio 
que fuorit causa amentia;. Pro<quo quidom etiam sppnsor 
Sunii factua est. Nimirum id fuit. Solvendo enim non 
erat. Credo eum a MarceUo petiisse aliquid, et ilium, ut 
erat, eonstantius respoudisi«.^Ad Att. xiii. 10. 

• ^dignatus aliquem amloonm ab eo sibl prieferri.— 

Val. Mu;, is. 11. ' * ,, 

* Minima miror te et gmviter fern de Marcello, et 
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Caesar’s friends soon cleared him of all suspicion, 
as indeed the fact itself did when the circumstances 
came to be known, and fixed the whole guilt of it 
on the fury of Magius. 

There appeared at this time a bold impostor, 
who began to make a great noise and figure in 
Italy, by assuming the name and pretending to be 
the grandson of Caius Marius : but apprehending 
that Caesar would soon put an end to his preten- 
sions and treat him as he deserved, he sent a 
pathetic letter to Cicero by some young fellows of 
his company, to justify his claim and descent, and 
to implore his protection against the enemies of 
his family, — conjuring him by their relation, by 
the poem which he had formerly written in praise 
of Marius, by the eloquence of L. Crassus, his 
mother's ftither, whom he had likewise celebrated, 
that he would undertake the defence of his cause. 
Cicero answered him very gravely that he could 
not w'ant a patron when his kinsman Ccesar, so 
excellent and generous a man, was now the master 
of all, yet that he also should be ready to favour 
him'*. But CieiSar, at his return, knowing him to 
be a cheat, banished him out of Italy, since, instead 
of*being what he pretended to be, he was found to 
be onl^ farrier whose true name was Herophilus*. 

Ariarathes, the brother and presumptive heir of 
Ariobarzanes, king of Cappadocia, came to Rome 
this year, and as Cicero had a particular friendship 
with his family, and, when consul, had by a decree 
of the senate conferred upon his father the honour 
of the regal title, he thought proper to send a ser- 
vant to meet him on the road and invite him to 
his house : but he was already engaged by Sestius, 
whose office it then was to receive foreign prin<!es 
and ambassadors at the public expense, which 
Cicero was not displeased with in the present 
state of his domestic affairs. ** He comes (says 
he,) I guess, to purchase some kingdom of Ctesar, 
for he has not at present a foot of land of his 
owny.” 

Cicero's whole time during his solitude was 
employed in reading and writing : this was the 
business both of his days and nights. *Mt is in- 
credible," he says, how much he wrote and how 
little he slept : and if** he had not fallen into that 
way of spending his time, he should not have 

plura vercri perieuli genera. Qiiis cnitU hoc tinicrct, quod 
neque accidcrat antea, nee videbatur natura ferre, ut ac;- 
cidero pobset. Omnia igittir metueiida, — Ad Att. xiii. 
10 . 

^ Heri — quidam urban!, ut videbantuf, nd me mandnta 
©t literas attuleniiit, a C. Mario, C, F. C. N. inultis verbals 
agere mccum per cognationcni , qua? inihi sccum easet, 
per eum Mariutii, quem HcripHiKHem, per eloquentfani 
h. Crasfli avi sui, ut se dcfenderein — reacripbi nihil el 
patrono opus esse, quoniani (’tcstiris, propinqui ejij 8 ,on 3 niH 
potestas esbet, viri optimi et hominis libcralissinti : mo 
tamen ei fauturum.— Ad Att. xii. 49. 

* Herophilus eqtiarlus medious, C. Marium septies con- 
fiulem avuni sJbi vendicando, ita sc extullt, ut colonia; 
vetcranorum eomjdurcs et munioipia splendida, collegia- 
que fere omnia patronum adoptarent — csetenim docretp 
Cflcsaria extra Italiam relegatus, &c. — Val. Max. ix. 15. " 

y Ariarathes Ariobarzaiti filius Romam venit. Vult, 
opinor, regnura alhiuod emere a Oeesaro i nain, quo modo 
nune est, pedem ubi ponht in suo non babet. Omnlno 
eum Bestius noster parochus pubUeus decui>avit: quod 
quidem facile patior. Venimtamen quod mihi, aummo 
beneficio meo, magna cum fratribus iUius necossitudo est, 
invito earn per literas, ut apud me divorsetur,— Ad Att* 
xiil. 2. 


known what to do with himself*." His studies 
were chiefly philosophical, which he had been fond 
of from his youth, and, after a long intermission, 
now resumed with great ardour, having taken a 
resolution to explain to his countrymen in their 
own language whatever the Greeks had taught on 
every part, of* philosophy, whether speculative or 
practic^. ** For being driven (as he tells us) 
from the public administration, he knew no way so 
effectual of doing good as by instructing the minds 
find reforming the morals of the youth, which in 
the licence of those times wanted every help to 
restrain and correct them. The calamity of the 
city (says he), made this task necessary to me; 
since in the confusion of civil arms I co^iild neither 
defend it after my old way, nor, when it was im- 
possible for me to be idle, could 1 find anything 
better on which to employ myself. My citizens 
therefore will pardon or rather thank me, that 
when the government was fallen into the power of 
a single person 1 neither wholly hid nor afliicted 
myself unnecessarily, nor acted in such a manner 
as to seem angry at the man or the times, nor yet 
flattered or admired the fortune of another so as to 
be displeased with my own. For I had learned 
from Plato and philosophy, that these turns and 
revolutions of states are natural, — sometimes into 
the hands of a few, sometimes of the many, some- 
I times of one. As this was the case of our own 
j rej^ublic, so when T was deprived of my former 
post in it, I betook myself to these studies in order 
to relieve my mind from the sense of our common 
miseries, and to serve iny country at the same time 
in the best manner that 1 was able ; for my books 
supplied the place of my votes in the senate and of 
my speeches to the people, and I took up philosophy 
as a substitute for my management of the state"." 

He now published, therefore, in the way of 
dialogue, a book which he called ** Hortensius," in 
honour of his deceased friend ; where in a debate 
j of learning he did what he had often done in con- 
te.sts of the bar, undertake the defence of philosophy 
against Hortensius, to whom he assigned the part 
of arraigning it**. It was the reading of this book, 
long%in(;e unfortunately lost, which first inflamed 
St. Austin, as he himself somewhere declares, to 
the study of the Christian philosophy: and if it had 
yielded no other fruit, yet happy it was to the 
world that it once subsisted, to be the instrument 
of raising up so illustrious a convert and champion 
to the church of Christ 

He drew up also about this time, in four books, 

* Crudibile lum est, quimtuin BcribuTii die, quin etiuiu 
noclibiis. JS'iliil enim Honini. — Ad Att. xiii. 20. 

Nibi mibi lioc vonisset in mentem, soribero ista nesoio 
qua*, quo vcrtcrcrn me non btibcrem.— Ibid. 10. 

" J)f l>lvin. ii. 2; Dc Fin. i. .3, 

b ('obortati Kuniiis, ut maximo potuimus, ad pbilo- 
sopbiflc studium eo libro, qui est inscriptus, Horteni;)ius.-~i 
Dc Div. ii. 1. 

Nos autem universal philosophi® vituporatorxbus respon- 
dlniua in Hortensjo. — Tuhc. Diwp. li. 2. 

c It Is certain that all the Latin Fathers made great use 
of Cicero’s writings ; and especially Jerome, who was not 
BO gratefiiLas Austin in ucknowredging the benefit ; for, 
haylngconoeived mme scruples on that sebro in his declin- 
ing age, he endeavoured to discourage his disciples from 
reading them at all ; and declared, that he had not taken 
either Cicero or Marti, or any heathen writer, into Ms 
hands /hr above jt/leen years : for which his adversary 
Baffinua rallies him very severely.— Hieroti. Op. tom. 4. 
pars 2. p. 414 pars 1. p. 28a Edit. Benedict. 
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a particular account and defence of the philosophy 
of the Academy ; the sect which he himself followed 
being, as he says, of all others the most consistent 
with itself, and the least Arrogant as well as most 
elegant**. He had before published a work on the 
same subject in two books, — the one colled “ Catu- 
lus,” the other “ Lucullus but considering that the 
argument was not suited to the characters of the 
speakers, who were not particularly remarkable for 
any study of that sort, he was thinking to change 
them to Cato and Brutus, when Atticus happening 
to signify to him that Varro had expressed a desire 
to be inserted in some of his writings, he presently 
reformed his scheme and enlarged it into four 
books, which he addressed to Varro, taking upon 
himself the part of Philo of defending tlie principles 
of the Academy, and assigning to Varro that of 
Antiochus, of opposing and confuting them, and 
introducing Atticus as the moderator of the dispute. 
He finished the whole with great accuracy, so as 
to make it a present worthy of Varro ; and if he 
was not deceived, he says, by a partiality and self- 
love too common in such cases, there was nothing 
on the subje(!t equal to it even among the Greeks*^. 
All these four books, excepting part of the first, 
are now lost ; whilst the second book of the first 
edition, which he took some pains to suppress, 
remains still entire, under its original title of 
Lucullus. 

He published likewise this year one of the nol^est 
of his works and on the noblest subject in philo- 
sophy, his treatise called De Finibus, or of the 
chief good and ill of man, — written in Aristotle's 
manner^ ; in which he explained with great elegance 
and j)er8piouity the several opinions of all the 
ancient sects on that most important question. It 
is there inquired, he tells us, what is the chief end 
to which all the views of life ought to be referred 
in order to make it happy ; or what it is which 
nature pursues as the supreme good and shuns as 
the worst of ills». The work consists of five books ; 
in the two first the Ei»icurean doctrine is largely 
opened and discussed, being defended by Torquatus 
and confuted by Cicero, in a conference supposed 
to be held in his Cuman villa, in the presence of 
Triarius, a young gentleman who came with Tor- 
quatus to visit him. The two next explain the 
doctrine of the Stoics, asserted by Cato and op- 
posed by Cicero in a friendly debate, upon their 
meeting accidentally in Lucullus 's library. The 

Uuod gciiius philosoi)handi uiinime arrogans, iriaxl- 
meque ot coiistanH, ct elepcAns arbitraromiir, quatuor 
AcademiciM librin oHfendimiia — Do Divin, ii. 3. 

p Ergo Ulam ^AKaBrjfiiKifPy in (iiia homines, nobiles illi 
qtiidom, »t*d nuUo modo philologi, iiiinis aonto loqnuntiir, 
ad Varrouem traiisferiiinus — Catulo ot Lucullo alibi ro- 
poneinus. — Ad Att. xiii. IQ. 

Quod ad mo de Varrone Rcripseras, totam Academiam 
ah hominibuH nobillssimis abstuli ; transtiili ad nostrum 
aodaleni, et ex duobus libris contuli in quatuor — ^libri 
quideiii ita exierunt, (nifei me forto comm unis (ftiXavria 
docipit) ut in tali genere jio apnd Graecos quidem quic- 
quam simile. — ^Ibid. 13 ; it. 16. 10. 

^ Quas aiitem his temporibus scrlpsi ^ Apurror^Keiov 
morem habent— 4ta oonfeoi quinquo libros irepl 
Ibid. 19. 

g Turn id, quod his libris quotrltur, quid sit finis, quid 
extremum, quid ultimuiu, quo aint omnia bene vivendi, 
reoteque faciendi obnsilia referenda. Quid sequatur na< 
tura, ut summum ex rebus expetendis; quid fugiat ut 
extremum malorum.— De Fin. i. 4. 

% 


fifth contains the opinions of the old Academy, or 
the Peripatetics, explained by Piso in a third 
dialogue supposed to be held at Athens in the pre- 
sence of Cicero, his brother Quintus, cousin Lucius, 
and Atticus. The critics have observed some im- 
propriety in this last book, in making Piso refer to 
the other two dialogues, of which he had no share 
and could not be presumed to have any knowledge*'. 
But if any inaccuracy of that kind be really found 
in this or any other of his works, it may reasonably 
be excused by that multiplicity of affairs whicli 
scarce allowed him time to write, much less to 
revise what he wrote : and in dialogues of length, 
composed by piecemeal and in the short intervals 
of leisure, it cannot seem strange that he should 
sometimes forget his artificial to resume his proper 
character, and enter inadvertently into a part whir;h 
he had assigned to another. He addressed tins 
work to Brutus, in return for a present of the 
same kind which Brutus had sent to him a little 
before, a treatise upon virtue*. 

Not long after he had finished this work he pub- 
lished another of ecpal gravity ('.ailed his Tusculan 
Disputations, in five books also, upon as many 
different questions in philosophy, tlie most im- 
portant and useful to the happiness of human life. 
The first teaches us how to contemn the terrors of 
death, and to look upon it as a blessing rather than 
an evil ; the second, to sup})ort pain and atfiiction 
with a manly fortitude ; the third, to appease all 
our complaints and uneasinesses under the accidents 
of life; the fourth, to moderate all our other pas- 
sions ; the fifth, to evince the sufficiency of virtue 
to make man happy. It was his custom, in the 
ojiportunities of his leisure, to take some friends 
with him into the country, where, instead of 
amusing themselves with idle sports or feasts, their 
diversions were wholly speculative, — tending to 
improve the mind and enlarge the understanding. 
In this manner he now spent five days at his Tus- 
culan villa in discussing with his friends the several 
questions just mentioned ; for after employing the 
mornings in declaiming and rhetorical exercises, 
they used to retire in the afternoon into a gallery 
called the Academy, which he had built for the 
purpose of philosophical conferences, where, after 
the manner of the Greeks, he held a school, as they 
called it, and invited the company to call for any 
. subject that they desired to hear explained ; which 
being proposed accordingly by some of the audience, 
became immediately the argument of that day's 
debate. These five conferences or dialogues he 
collected afterwards into writing, in the very words 
and manner in which they really passed, and pub- 
lished them under the title of his Tusculan Disputa- 
tions, from the name of the villa in which they 
were held 

He wrote also a little piece in the way of a 
fjaneral encomium in praise of Porcia, the sister of 

b Prqefat. Davis in Lib. De Fin. 

* De Fin. 3. 

k In Tusculano, cum esnent; complurcs mecum fami- 
liares — ^poiiere jubobam, de quo quis audiro vellet ; ad id 
aut sedens aut atnbuluiis dinputabam. Itaqiio dieruin 
quiuque scholas, ut Grccci appellant, totideiu libros 
contuU.-:-Tn8C. Disp. !. 4. 

Itaque cum ante meridiem diotioni operam dediPHemiis 
— ^post meridiem in Academiam descendimua ; in qua dis- 
putationem habitam non quasi narrantes exponinii/s, sed 
(dsdem fere verbis ut actum disputatuniquo cst. — Ibid. ii. 
3;iii. 37. 
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Cate tnd wife of Dotnitius Ahetiobarbiis,^ Caasatr^ 
itiortel enemy ; which shows how little he was still 
disposed to court the times. * Varro and LolHns 
attempted the same 8ubje(?t, and Cicero desires 
Atticcra to send him their compositions ; but ail 
the three are now tost, — though^ Cicevo topk the 
phins to revise and correct hisv i|nd jent copies of 
i^^aftevwards to Domitius the/snit^^i^^ ^Brutes 
nephew of that Porcia*. - 

CiBsar, continued all this while persuing 

tih^ ecms of Pompey, and for"^ fUitUre 

peace and settlement of the^provincA } whepce he 
paid Cicero the compliment ^ftsendiilg him an ac- 
count of his success with hip dwn^hand. Hirtius 
ateo gave \\im early inteUigence* of ‘the -defeat *and 
flight of the two brothers]^, which P9t disagree- 
able to him ; fOr tHbuf^h he was not mhch conc'^rned 
about the event of the war, 8^d lexpected hp good 
from it on either side, yet the opinion which he 
had conceived of the hercanees ^d*<violence of *tlie' 
young Pompe|^8, especially of the .elder of Aein 
Cn'lbus, engaged his.wnshes rather for Csesar. In 
a letter to Atticus, Hirtius (says he) wrote me 
word that Sextus Pompey had •withdrawn himself 
from Corduba into the hither Spain, and that 
Ciiseus too was fled I know not whither, nor in 
truth do I care"*/' And this indeed ^eems to have 
been the common sentiment of all the republicans; 
as Casiiius himself, writing to Cicero on, the same 
subject, declares still more explicitly : May^I 

perish {says he,) if I be not solicitous about the 
event of things in Spain, and would rather keep 
our old and clement master than try a new and 
cruel one. You know what a fool Cnseus is, —how 
he tidces cruelty for a virtue, how he has alnrays 
thought that we laughed at him ; I am afraid lest 
he should take it into his head to ^pay our jokes 
ia tes rustic manner with the sword”.'’ 

Young ^luintas Cicero, who made the campaign 
fdoRg with Csesar, thsDking to please his company 
and to make his fortunes the better among them, 
began to play over his old game and to abuse his 
uncle again in all places. Cicero, in his account I 
of it to Atticus, says, ** there is nothing new but | 
that Hirtius has been quarrelling in my defence I 
with. our. nephew Quintus, who takes all occasions | 
of saying everything bad of me, and especially at 
pubBc feasts, and when he has done with me falls J 
next upon his father. He is thought to say nothing 
80 credible as that we are both irreconcilable to 
Ccesar, that 'Csesar should trust neither of us, and 
even beware of me : this would be terrible, did I 
not see. that our king is persuaded that 1 have nb 
spirit left?." | 

' J^audationcm Pt)rcite tibi misi correctam ; ac eo yro- 
peravi ; ut si forte aut I)omitio fllio aut Bruto mitteretur, 
hfec Jnitterctur. Id si tibi erit commodnm, xnognopera 
cures velim ; et volim M. Varronls, Loliliquemittaslauda- 
tioiiem. — Ad Att xiii. 48 ; it. 37. 

n» Hirtius ad ine serfpsit. Sex. Povipeium Corduba 
ezisse. ot fugisse in Hispaniam citeriorom ; Onamm 
fugisse nescio quo, nequo enim curo^— Ad Att xii. 37. 

® Poream, nisi solllcitus sum ; ac malo voterexn ao ■ 
olem^ntem dominum habere, quam novum et crudelem 
expcrirl ^is, Cnsus quam sit fatuus; scis quomodo' 
emdeliiatem virtutemi pntot ; scis, quam .se semper a 
nobis derisiun putet j 

Ve^r, no nos inirtioe gladio velit avrtfJLVKTTipiffat,,-^ 
Sl|i,|feuiuxy.-IA - ■ 

-o flovif saoie nisi Hirtium oum Quinto aeerrltne 

pm me ; oimilbiis emu loois feoere, inaxhiieque 


Atticub VgS'afivays leiideavoaiing' to" moderate 
dicei^o^ im^ati8iiee upder'the present government, 
qnd persuading {Am tq dnmply'more oheefbfully 
)vith the titffes, nor 'to/teieot the frienthhip of 
CsesaJ*. which' was so "forwardly offered to htta ; and 
upoq his frequent c^^plaints of the Blqvery and 
indignity oft his presfeit condition, he*took occasion 
to obseirVe/ coqM .Aot but own to. be 
true, that’if i6b*..pay a partfeulsar copri; and tobaerv- 
anoa* to a tnmi wiU IJieVltfaSplc of ri^venr, those in 
power aeenied TO be "slates rathof to' him than hd 
to thbmr. With the same view he was now pressing 
him among bis other works to think of something 
to be addressed to Csesar ! bdt Ci<Jero had no appe^ 
tite to this task ; he saw how difficult it would be 
to perform it without lessening his character and 
descending to flattery, — yet being urged to it also 
by other friends, he drew up a fetter, which was 
communicated to Hirtius and JBalbus, for their 
judgment upon it whether it was proper to be sent 
tn'0msar. The subject seems to have been some 
advice about festering the peace and liberty of 
the republic, and to dissuade him from the Parthian 
war, which be intended for his next expedition, till 
he had finished the more necessary work of settling 
the state Of things at home. There was nothing 
in it (he say^) but what might come from the 
best of citi 2 enB." It was drawn however with so 
much freedom, that though Atticus seemed pleased 
with it, yet the other two durst not advise the 
sending it unless some passages were altered and 
softened, which disgusted Cicero so much that he 
resolved not to write at all ; and when Atticus was 
still urging him to be more complaisant, he an- 
swered with great spirit in two or three letters 

“ As for the letter to Caesar (says he), I was 
always very willing that they should first read it ; 
for otherwise* I bad *both been wanting in civility 
to them, and if I had happened to give offence, 
exposed myself also to danger. They have dealt 
ingenuously and kindly with me in not concealing 
what they thought ; but what pleases me the most 
ia, that by requiring so many alterations they give 
me an excuse for not' writing at all. As to the 
Parthian war, wliat had 1 to consider about it but 
that which 1 thought would please, him 9 for what 
subject was there dse for a letter but flattery ? or if 
1 had a mind to advise what I really took to be the 
best, could 1 ha*i^e |}een at a loss for words ? There 
is no occasion, therefore, fur any letter : for where 
there is no great matter to be gained, and a slip, 
though not great, may make us uneasy, what 
reason is there to rnn ^any risk ? especially when it 
in conviviig ; quni multa do me, turn rediro ad patrem : 
nihil autem ab eo taiVi ^s^toirforcof did, quam alicnis- 
simoB nos esso a C’®sarS ; fiderfi nobis habendani.noU esse ; 
mevero cavondum. ffv, nisi videretu sciro re- 

gem, me anlmi^iVjil habere.— Ad Att. xiii. 37. 

P ISt si mehercule, ut tu intelliglB, mafrls miht isti seT^ 
viunt, si obaervars serviro est— Ad Att xiiL 4SL 

q Bpistolam ad CaMareon mUti video tibi placcre— mlhi 
quldem hoo idem maxima placuit. ot eo. magis, quod nihil 
est In ea nisi opttmi oivls ; sed Ita opiimi, ut tempora, 
quibus parere ofuw irqAiTOcof pnecipiunt Bed scis ita 
nobis esse ylst^, te isti ante XegmnU Tu igitut id 
curabia Bte plane IfitelUg^ iis placere, xniitenda 
non est— Ad Ait ^ 

De enlstoW ad Capsarem, Atque Id Ipsum, 

qnod Ini aiitte, iUlum sddbere, msl eoiisitiihtis robust 
non Uamtti tu orthos,’ idem egb suadebaid lit ifei epistola. 
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ii. natural for him to think tl^at.a(S.I wrote nothing 
to him before, at^J tbnuld written notbinr 

nowy^ad not;tbo war bedi^MbolliteiB^#^ I 

am afraid lest he Aomcl imagine* that I senlf this 
aa a aweetener for iDy; 7;0af^,V In short, I was 
heartily ashaijied of whar^ figd wrjttei^ ; apd no- 
thing could fail o|it more lucldlj)^ th^i^halt it did 
not please'/' , ‘ ' 

Again, ** as for writing^ Csesdr, 1 swear tc^you 
I cannot dd it ; nbr is it yet the smun^ of it that 
deters me which ought to, do tt the most,; for how 
mean would it be to fatter when even Jio livenis 
base in me ? But it ih hot, as I was saying, this 
shame which hinders me, though I wish did, for 
I should then be what I ought to be ; but I can 
think of nothing to write upon. As to those 
exhortations addressed to Alexander by the eloquent 
and the learned of that time, you see on what 
points they turn : they are addressed to % youth ■ 
inflamed with the thirst of 'true glory and desiijiug 
to be advised how to acquire it. On an occasion 
of such dignity words can never be wanting ; but 
what can 1 do on my subject? Yet 1 had scratched 
as it were out of the block some faint resemblance 
of an image ; bul because there Were sgjne things 
hinted in it a little better than what we see done 
every day, it was disliked, I am not at all sorry 
for it ; for had the letter gone, take my word for it S 
I should have had cause to repent. For do youjiot 
see that very scholar of Aristotle, a youth of the 
greatest parts and the gi^eatest modesty, after he 
came to he called a king, grow proud, cruel, extra- i 
yagant ? Do you imagine that this man, ranked 
in the processions of the gods and enshrined in the 
same temple with Romulus, will he pleased with | 
the moderate style of my letters ? It is better that 
he be disgusted at my not writing, than at what I 
write. In a word, let him do what he pleases ; for 
tliat problem which I once proposed to you and 
thought so difficult, in what way I should manage 
him, is over with me and in truth 1 now wish 
more to feel the effect of his resentment, be it what 
it will, than I was’ before afraid of it**." “ I beg 

of you, therefore, (says be in another letter,) let us 
have no more of this, but show ourselves at least 
half free, by our silence and retreat*." 

From this little fact, one cannot help reflecting 
on the fatal effects of arbitrary power upon the 
studies And eompositiona of men of genius, and on 
th0 restraint that Jt. necessarily lays on the free 
copse of good sense apd. truth among men.. It 
scarce ahowQ itsmf iQ Rome, when we see 
one of the greatest men, aS^.wetl gs the greatest 
wits which tha^ republic ever bred, embarrassed in 
the choice of a subject to , write upon, arid for fear 
of offending choosing not to wriU at all ; and it 
was tlm same power y^hich, from this beginning, 
gradually purity both of the Roman 

wit and language, from the perfection of elegance td 
^ifh Giicc^o «had advif!e^ ihem, to that state of 
nid^esf! and barbarism iririch wie find in the pro- 
ductions ;df the lower empire. 

This was the present state pf things between 
Csesar and Cicero, all the marks of kindness on , 
Cfesaf's part, of coldness and reserve on Cicero's, 
Ceesar was determined never to part with his 
power, and took the more pains for that reason to 


r. Ad AU. xili. 27. — » Ad Alit. xUi SS. 

* Obsooro, abjicionius Ista ; ^ iM^mfllberl isltemshmisf 
quod assequemtir et taoendo, et latendo.— Ibid. 31. 


make Ci^eio;.e8ST' under it; he seems indeed to 
have been semev^nat |draid of him, not of bis en- 
gag^ngiiciir attefnp^ against iiis .life, but lest by 

^S'lnsinuatipap, hia* railleries, and his authority, he 
should^bxcsla nthers mlsorne act of violence ; but 
what he mo^'.especiaXy desired and wanted was, to 
draw fhom him, public testimony of his ap- 
probation, nndio. be recommended by his writings 
to the* fa vani^ of posterity, 

«, Cicero', 'bn the qthjsrt'band, perceiving no step 
‘ taken toward^ the es^a^lishmeuiC of the . republic, 
but more and inoto« np-iop,. every day ta despair of 
it, grew still moco[,in(}iffei%nt to everything else; 
the testofatiop bf public liberty was the^ only con- 
dition on whpSh he^cOuld entertain any friendship 
with Ceesar, pt -think and spekld of him with any 
respect *; withqnl thatbo favours could ^oblige him, 
since to receive them If om a master, was an affront^ 
; *t9 his former dignity^ and hut a splendid badge Of 
servitude r books, therefore; were hxs'bnly comfort, 
for wjnle he conversed with them he found himOSlf 
easy, and fancied himself free.^Thus, in a letter 
I to Cassius, touching upon the misery of the timeo^ 
he adds» ‘‘What is become, then, you'll say, of 
philosophy? why, yours is in the kitchen, but 
mine is troublesome to' me ; for 1 am ashamed to 
live a slave, and feign myself, therefore, to be doing 
something else, that 1 may not hear the reproach 
of Plato V' 

During Csesar's stay in Spain, Antony set .for- 
ward from Italy to pay his compliments to him 
there,, or to meet him at least on the road in his 
return towards home : but when he had made about 
half of the journey, he met with some desjmtches 
; which obliged him to turn back in all haste to Rome. 

I This raised a q^w alarm in the city, and especially 
among the Pompeians, who were afraid that Ceesar^ 
having now subdued all opposition, was resolved, 
after the example of former conquerors, to take 
his revenge in cool blood on all his adversaries, and 
had sent Antony bock the properest instrument 
to execute some orders of that sort. Cicero him^ 
self had the. same suspicion, and was much sur- 
prised at Antony's sudden return ; till Balbus and 
Oppius eased him of his apprehensions by sending 
him an account of the true reason of it* ; which, 
contrary to expectation, gave no uneasiness at last 
to anybody but to Antony himself, Antony ha4 
bought Fompey's houses in Rome and the ne%h^ 
bourbood, with all their rich furniture, at Csesar'n 
auction, soon after his return froiA Egypt'; but,' 
trusting to his interest with Csesar, and to the part 
which he had borne in advancing him to his power,.' 
never dreamt of being obliged to pay for them ; 
but Csesar, being disgusted by the account of his 
debauches and extravagances in Italy, and resolved 
to show him self the sole master, nor suffer any con- 
tradiction to his will, sent peremptory orders tp L, 
|?kibc«B, the praetor,: to require immediate payment 
6f Antony, or else to levy the money upon his 
sureties according to the tenor of their bond. Ihis 

— i — 1 — — 

V Ubi igitur, ' inqmes, phfloBuphia? Tua quidem in 
oulina ; moa molesta est Pudet enim servirc. Itaquo 
facib me alius res ageroi ne ocnvicium Platonis aiidiam.— * 
Ep. Fam. xv. 18. 

« jHeri cum ex aliotum Uteris cognovissem de Antonii 
adventii, admiratus sum nihil esse mluta^-Ad Alt. xii. 1& 

( l>e Antonio Balbus quoquoad me cum Oppio cousorlpsit, 
idqiie Upl idaotUsse, ne periurbaror, lUls egi gratiasr-^ 
ibu. la . ' 
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was the cause of his quick return, to prevent that 
disgrace from falling upon him, and find some 
means of complying with Ca*sar’s commands ; it 
provoked him however to such a degree, that in 
the height of his resentment he is said to have 
entered into a design of taking away Caesar's life ; 
of which Cfesar himself complained openly in the 
senate y. 

The war being ended in Spain by the death of 
Cnaeus Pompey and the flight of Sextus^ Csesar 
finished his answer to Cicero's “Cato/* in two 
books, which he sent immediately to Rome in order 
to be published. This gave Cicero at last the argu- 
ment of a letter to him to return thanks for the great 
civility with which he had treated him in that 
piece ; and to pay* his compliments likewise in his 
turn upon Che elegance of the composition. This 
letter was communicated again to Balbus and 
Oppius, who declared themselves extremely pleased 
with it, and forwarded it directly to Csesar. In 
Cicero’s account of it to Atticus, “ I forgot,” says 
he, “ to send you a copy of what I wrote to Csesar; 
not for the reason which you suspect, that I was 
ashamed to let you see how well I could flatter ; 
for, in truth, I wrote to him no otherwise than as 
if I was writing to an C(iual, for I really have a 
good opinion of his two books, as I told you when 
we were together, and wrote, therefore, both with- 
out flattering him ; and yet so that he will read 
nothing. I believe, with more pleasure*.” 

Caesar returned to Rome about the end of Sep- 
tember, when, divesting himself of the consulship, 
he conferred it on Q. Fabius Maximus 
A. uRB. 70fl. Ti#)onius for the three remain- 

cic. tii. jjjg months of tlie year*, llis first 
^‘**®*‘ care after his arrival to entertain 
MAx^MusI most splendid 

c. TRKiKi-* triumph which Rome had ever seen ; 
NUJ8. but the people, instead of admiring 

and applauding it as he expected, were 
sullen and silent, considering it, as it really was, a 
triumph over themselves, purchased by the loss of 
their liberty fand the destruction of the best and 
noblest families of the republic. They had before 
given the same proof of their discontent at the Cir- 
censian games, where Csesar’s statue, by a decree 
of the senate, was carried in the procession along 
with those of the gods ; for they gave none of their 
usual acclamations to the favourite deities as they 
y Appel lutuK VH <le i>ecuiiia, <]uaju j>ro doiMo, pm horti», 
pro sectione debehan — ot ad to ct ud pr.Tdcs tuoH ii]ilito8 
misit. [Phil. ii. ail.] Idcirco iirhein torrore n(>cturno, 
Italinni niultoriimdicnnn inetu jiertuj basti — -iieL.Plancus 
pr«!dc.s tuo« vcndcrct — [ibid, .'ll.] Uuiri bis ipsis tomporibus 
domi Ca^saris pcrcu«wr ab iHto iiiisHUs, dopi'oIioiiBUS dioe- 
batiir CHHO oiim Hica. Do quo Cjonar in sonatii, uperte in 
SnvohenH, que^tuH ewt. — Ibid. 29. 

5* CoiisoripHi dc bis libris epistolam Oapsari, qua; defer- 
rctur ad DolabollaTn : sed cjus exeiiiphtni niisi ad llalbum 
et Oppiiim, ftcripsiqiic ad eos, ut tiiin deforri ad Dol»- 
bellam juboront iricuH litcras, si ipsi oxcinplum' probas^^ 
sent ; ita niihi rcncripHcrunt, nihil unquain ho legiuse 
moliuH. — Ad Att. xiii. 50. 

Ad Cfeaarem quam rnisi epistolam, ejus cxemplum 
fiigit mo turn tibi mittere ; nec id fuit qitod Hnspicaris, 
ut me piideret tui— -nec meherculo scrips! alitor, ac si 
'irpbs itrov tp,Qtov quo soriberem. Bene enim cxistimo de 
fills libris, ut tibi coram. Itaquo scripsi et 
et tamen sio, ut nihil eiun oxlstiiuein lecturuin libentius. 
—Ibid, 51. 

• ITtroque anno binos ooneules substituit sibi in ternos 
novissimos mensea — Buot J. Cea 76* 


passed, lest they should be thought to pvo them 
to Cmsar. Atticus sent an account of it to Cicero, 
who says in answer to him, “ Your letter was 
agreeable, though the show was so sad-— the peo- 
ple, however, behaved bravely, who would not clap 
even the goddess Victory for the sake of so bad a 
neighbour**.” Caesar, however, to make amends 
for the unpopularity of his triumph, and to put the 
people into good humour, entertained the whole 
city soon after with something more substantial 
than shows ; two public dinners, with plenty of tlie 
most esteemed and costly wines of Chios and 
Falernum 

Soon after Caesar’s triumph, the conSul Fabius, 
one of his lieutenants in Spain, was allowed to 
triumph too, for tlie reduction of some parts of that 
province which had revolted ; but the magnificence 
of Cmsar made Fabius’s triumph appear contemp- 
tible, for his models of the conquered towns, which 
were always a part of the show, being made only 
of wood when Caesar's were of silver or ivory, 
Chrysippus merrily called them, the cases only of 
Cfesar’ s towns'*. 

Cicero resided generally in the country, and 
withdrew himself wholly from the senate** ; but on 
Ctesar’s approach towards Rome, Lepidus began 
to press him by repeated letters to come and give 
them his assistance, assuring him that both he and 
Civsar would take it very kindly of him. He could 
not guess for what particular service they wanted 
him, except the dedication of some temple to which 
the presence of three augurs was necessary ^ 
But whatever it was, as his friends had long been 
urging the same advice and persuading him to 
return to public affairs, he consented at last to 
quit his retirement and come to the city ; where, 
soon after Cjesar’s arrival, he had an opportunity 
of employing bis authority and eloquence, where 
he exerted them always with the greatest pleasure, 
in the service and defence of an old friend, king 
Heiotarus. 

This ])rince bad already been deprived by Ceesar 
of part of his dominions for his adherence to 
Pompey, and was now in danger of losing the rest, 
from an accusation preferred against him by his 
grandson, of a design pretended to have been 
formed by him against Caesar’s life, when Caesar 
was entertained at his house four years before, on 
his return from Egypt. The charge was groundless 
and ridiculous ; but under his present disgrace any 
charge was sufficient to ruin him, and Caesar’s 
co untenanc in g it so far as to receive and hear i t, 

Huaves tuas llterasl etsi aoerba pompa— populum 
vero praeclarum, quod propter tarn malum vkrinutu, ne 
Victoriir quidem plauditur. — Ad Att. xiH 44. 

^ Quid nun et Caesar dictator triumph! sul coma vini 
Falcriii ampboras, Chfl ctuloH inuonviviA dfstribuit? idem 
in IlispaiiionKi triiiiiipho Cbium et Falernum dodit. — l-^Un. 
Hist. Nat. xiv. 15. 

Adjecit x>OHt Ilisx^aniensem viotoriam duo prandia.— 
Sueton. 3H. 

Ut Chrysippus, cum in triumpho CaE^sarls eborea 
oppida essent translata, et post dies pauoos Fabii Maxinii 
lignoa, thecas esse oppidorum Caesaris dixit. — Quint, vi. 3; 
Dio, 234. 

c Cum his temporibus non sane in senatum ventitarem. 
£p. Fam. xliL 77* 

f £cce tibi, orat Iicpidus, ut veniam. Opinor augures 
nil habere ad templum effandum.— Ad Att. xiii 42. 

IicplduB ad me hori— literas misit Rogat magnopere ut 
sini Kalend. in senatu, ino et sibi et Cfcsari vehementor 
gratum esse facturum.— Ibid. 47. 


MARCUS TULLIUS CICERO, 


showed a strong prejudice against the king, and 
that he wanted only a pretence for stripping him 
of all that remained to him. Brutus likewise in- 
terested himself very warmly in the same cause ; 
and when*he went to meet Ceesar on his road from 
S))ain, made an oration to him at Nicaea, in favour 
of Deiotarus, with a freedom which startled Cajsar, 
and gave him occasion to reflect on what he had 
not perceived so clearly before, the invincible fierce- 
ness and vehemence of Brutus's temper**^. The pre- 
sent trial was held in Caesar's house, where Cicero 
so manifestly exposed the malice of the accuser 
and the innocence of the accused, thatCeesar, being 
determines! not to acquit, yet ashamed to condemn 
him, chose the expedient of reserving his sentence 
to farther deliberation, till he should go in person 
into the East, and inform himself of the whole affair 
upon the spot. Cicero says that Deiotarus, neither 
present nor absent, could ever obtain any favour or 
equity from Cjcsar ; and that as oft as he pleaded 
for him, which he was always ready to do, he 
could never persuade Cuisar to think anything 
reasonable that he asked for him^. lie sent a copy 
of his oration to the king, and, at Dolabella's 
recpiest, gave another likewise to him, excusing it 
as a trifling performance and hardly worth trans- 
cribing ; *'* but I had a mind, (says he, ) to make a 
slight ])reseiit to my old friend and host, of coarse 
stuff indeed, yet such as his presents usually are to 
me^" 

Some little time after this trial, Caesar, to show 
his coulideiiec in Cicero, invited himself to spend 
a day with him at his houvse in the country, and j 
chose the tliird day of the Saturnalia for his visit, 
a season always dedicated to mirth and feasting 
amongst friends and relations^. Cicero gives 
Atticus the following account of the entertainment, 
and how the day passed 1/etweeu them. “ O this 
guest,*' says he, ‘‘whom I so much dreiided !*yet 
1 had no reason to repent of him, for he was well 
pleased with his reception. M^hen he came the 
evening before, on the eighteenth, to ray neighbour 
Philip’s, the house was so crowded with soldiers 
that tlierc was scarce a room left empty for Caesar 
to sup in ; there were about two thousand of 
them, which gave me no small pain for the next 
day ; but Barba Cassius relieved me, for he assigned 
me a guard, and made the rest encamp in the 
field, so that my house was clear. On the nine- 
teenth, he staid at Philip's till one in the after- 

cr Ad Att. xiv. 1, Tlu; Jesuits, Cutrcui and Ilouille, take 
Nioca, where Urutus iiiada this speech, to be the capital 
of Bithynia, Peiotarus’s kin^dtini f':but H was a city on 
the Ligurian coast, stiU called Nice, where Brutus met 
Oiesar on his Iasi return from Spain ; and when ho wtiff not 
able to prevail for Deiotarus, Cicero was foreed to under- 
take the cause as soon ^Cffisar cahio to Rome. — Hist. tom. 
xvii. p. 91. uot. 

Quis cnim oiiiquam iniinicitior, quam Dciqtaro 
Cffisar'/ — a quo noo pra*S 0 !lB, nee abstuis rex Deiotarus 
quid<iuam ajqui boni impetravit— illc minquam, semper 
enim absenti affui Deiota ro, quioquam sibi, <iu<h 1 nos pro 
illo postularemus, aequimi dixit videri. — l*bil. ii. 37. 

I OratJunoulam pro Deiotaro, qiinm reqiiirebas — ^tibi 
mini. Quam velim sic Icgas, ut causiun tciuuem et inopem, 
HOC seriptione magno opere dignam. Bed ego hospiti veterr, 
ot amico munusculum mittero volui levidciise, erasso filo, 
Gujusmodi ipsius solont esse muuera. — Fam. ix. 12. 

k This festival, after Cesar's reformation of the calen- 
dar, began on the 17th of December, and lasted three daya 
.—Macrob. Saturn. 1. 10. 


noon, but saw nobody ; was settling accounts, I I 
guess, with Balbus ; then took a walk on the 
shore ; bathed after two ; heard the verses on 
Mamurra^ at which he never changed counte- 
nance ; was rubbed, anointed, sat down to table. 
Having taken a vomit just before, he ate and drank 
freely, and was very cheerful the supper was 
good and well served : 

But our discourse at ta]^l0, as we eat. 

For taste and souHOnlng still excell’d our meatn. 

Besides Caesar's table, his friends were plentifully 
provided for in three other rooms ; nor was there 
anything wanting to his freedmen of lower rank 
and his slaves, but the better sort were elegantly 
treated. In a word, I acquitted myself like a man ; 
yet he is not a guest to whom on© would say at 
parting, ‘ Pray cull upon me again as you return ;* 
once is enough ; we had not a word on business, 
but many on points of literature : in short, he was 
delighted with his entertainment, and passed the 
day agreeably. He talked of spending one day at 
Puteoli, another at BaiEe ; thus you see the manner 
of my receiving him, somewhat troublesome indeed 
but not uneasy to me. 1 shall stay here a little 
longer, and then to Tusculura. As he passed by 
Dolabella's villa, his troops marched close by his 

I Manmrra was a llcinaii knight, and general of the 
artillery to (.'sessir in Gaul ; where he raised an immcjiso 
f<»rtune, and in wiiid to have been the first man in Homo 
Avho.incriisted Ills house with^inarble, and made all his pil- 
lars of solid marble. [Plin. Hist. Nat. xxxvi. 6.] He was 
severely lashed, together with Cwsar himBclf, for his 
excessive luxury, and more infamous vices, by CatulliiH ; 
whose verses are still extant, ^d the same probably that 
Cicero here refers to, as being first read to Cfcsar at his 
house. — V'ide Catull. 27, 35. 

The reader pcifhaps will not rcadilyjunderst.and the time 
and manner of Ca'sar’s passing from Philip’s hoiiso to ^ 
Cicero’s in this short aeeouiit of it : but it must be reincnn- 
bered, that their villas were a<ljoining to each other on 
the Fonnian eoast, near Cajota ; so that when (Vsar came 
out of Philip’s at one, he took a walk on the shore for about 
an hour, and then entered into Cicero’s ; whero the bath 
Wiis p?*cparedf<»r him, andiii hath tug, ho heard Oatulhis'a 
verses ; not produced by Cicero, for that would not have 
been agreeable to good mann('rs, but by some of his own 
friends who attended him, and who knew his desire to see 
everything that was jaiblishcd against him, as well as his 
easiness in slighting or forgiving it. 

“> The custom of takiuy a vomit both immediately before 
and after meals, which Cicero mentions Co-sar to have 
done <ui different occasions, [Pro Deiot. 7-1 was very com- 
mon with tho Romans, and used by them as an instrument 
b»>tli iff thciir luxury and of their health : “ they vomit,” 
says Seneca, tliat they may ctit, and eat that they may 
vomit.” [Consol, adllelv. 9.] By this evacuation before 
eating, they were prepared to cat more plentifully ; and 
by emptying themselves presently after it, prevenU^d any 
hurt from repletion. Thus Vitellius, who was a famous 
glutton, is said to have preserved his life by ciuistant 
vomits, while he destroyed all his companions who did not 
tlM tho same caution : [Buetoii. 12 ; Dio, Ixv. 734."] And the 
practice was thought so effectual for sti'cngthening the 
constitution, that it was the constant regimen of all the 
athlete;, or the professed wrestlers trained for the i)iiblic 
shows, in order- to naake them mure robust. So that (/a*sar’s 
vomiting before dinner was a sort of compliment to Ciccjro, 
as it intimated a resolution to pass the day cheerfully and 
to eat and drink freely with him. 

« This is a citation from Lucilius, of an hexameter verse, 
with part of a second, which is not distinguished from 
tlie text, in the editions of Cicero’s Letters. 

Bod l)cno cocto et 

Condito sermone bono, et si quaeris libenter. 
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on tbe right and left, which was done 

1 had this from Nicias«.” 

On the last of becember^ when the consul Tre<p 
bdiciius was abroad, his colleague, Q. Fabius, died 
suddenlj; and his death being declared in the 
morning, C. Caninius Rebilus was named by 
Cfi|B8ar to the vacancy at one in the afternoon, 
whose office was to continue only through the re- 
maining part of that day. This wanton profanation 
of the sovereign dignity of the empire raised a 
general indignation in the city, and a consulate 
so ridiculous gave birth to much raillery, and many 
jokes which are transmitted to us by the ancients p, 
of which Cicero, who was the chief author of them, 
gives us the following specimen in his own account 
of the fact. 

Cicero io Curius, 

** I no longer either advise or desire you to come 
home to us, but want to fly somewhither myself, ; 
where I may hear neither the name nor the acts of 
these sons of Pelops. It is incredible how meanly 
1 think of myself for being present at these transac- I 
tions. You had surely an early foresight of what 
was coming on when you ran away from this place ; 
for though it be vexatious to hear of such things, 
yet that is more tolerable than to see them. It is 
well that you were not in the field when, at seven 
in the morning, as they were proceeding to an 
election of qusestors, tlie chair of Q. Maximus, 
whom they called consul^ was set in its place, but 
his death being immediately proclaimed, it was 
removed, and Cmsar, though he had taken the 
auspices for an assembly of the tribes, changed it 
io an assembly of the centuries ; and at one in the 
afternoon, declared a new consul, who was to 
govern till one the next morning. ^ I would have 
yon to know, therefore, that whilst Caninius was 
consul nobody dined, and that there was no crime 
committed in his consulship, for he was so won- 
derfully vigilant that through his wdiole adminis- 
tration he never so much as slept. These things 
seem ridiculous to you, who are absent, but were 
you to see them you would hardly refrain from 
tears. What if I should tell you the rest ? For 
there are numberless facts of the same kind, which 
1 could never have borne if I had not taken refuge 
in the ])ort of philosophy with our friend Atticus, 
the companion and partner of my studies,’’ 

C»sar had so many creatures and dependants, 
who expected the honour of the consulship from 
him as the reward of their services,* that it was 
impossible to oblige them all in the regular way, 
80 that he was forced to contrive the expedient of 
splitting it, as it were, into parcels, and conferring 
it for a few months, or weeks, or even days, as it 
happened to suit his convenience: and as the 
thing itself was now but a name, without any real 
power, it was of little moment for what term it was 
granted, since the shortest gave the same privilege 

o Ad Att xiii. 52. 

P Macrob. Saturn, ii* 3 ; Dio, p. 230. 

4 Cicero would not allow a consul of three months, so 
Irregularly chosen, to^be properly called a consul : nor did 
the people themselves acknowle^e him : for, as Suetonius 
tells us, [in J. Cmn, 30.] when, upon Fabius's entrance into 
the theatre, his officers,^ according to custom, proclaimed 
his presence, and ordered the people to make way for the 
toneutf the whole assembly cried out He ie no coneuL 
■' Bp. Fam. vii. 30, 


wit^ the longest^ and a man once dedarad constilt 
anjoyed ever alter the rank and character t>f a con- 
sular 8enator^ 

On the opening of the new year, Cseaar entered 
into his fifth consulship, in partnership with M* 
Antony : he had promised it all along 
A. vRB. 709. to Dolabella„but, contrary to expee- 

cTc. 63. tation, took it at last to himself. This 
was contrived by Antony, who, jea- 
cjfiSAH V. Dolabella as a rival in Cfesar’s 

M. Into- favour, had been suggesting somewhat 
Niva. to his disadvantage, and labouring to 

create a diffidence of him in Ceesar ; 
which seems to have been the ground of what is 
mentioned above, Caesar’s guarding himself so 
particularly when he passed by his villa. Dolabella 
was sensibly touched with this affront, and came 
full of indignation to the senate, where, not daring 
to vent his spleen on Csesar, he entertained the 
assembly with a severe speech, against Antony, 
which drew on many warm and angry words be- 
tween them ; till Caesar, to end the dispute, pro- 
mised to resign the consulship to Dolabella before 
he wept to the Parthian war : but Antony protested 
that, by his authority as augur^ he would disturb 
that election whenever it should be attempted*; 
and declared, without any scruple, that the ground 
of his quarrel with Dolabella was for having caught 
hiu^ in an attempt to debauch his wife Antonia, the 
daughter of .his uncle ; though that was thought to 
be a calumny, contrived to colour his divorce with 
her and his late marriage with Fulvia, the widow 
of Clodius’^. 

Ctesar was now in the height of all his glory, 
and dressed (as Florus says) in all his trappings, 
like a victim destined to sacrifice*. He had received 
from the senate the most extravagant honours, 
both human and divine, which flattery could 
invent, a temple, altar, priest ; his image carried 
in procession with the gods ; his statue among the 
kings ; one of the months called after his name, 
and a perpetual dictatorship y. Cicero endeavoured 
to restrain the excess of this complaisance within 
the bounds of reason but in vain, since Csesar 
was more forward to receive than they to give ; 
and out of the gaiety of his pride, and to try, as it 
were, to what length their adulation would reach, 
when he was actually possessed of everything which 
carried with it any real power, was not content still 
without a title, which could add nothing but envy 
and popular odium, and wanted to^ be called a 
king. Plutarch thinks it a strange inatanoe of IbUy ^ 
in the people to endure with patience all the rend 
effects of kingly government, yet declare sttch am 
abhorrence to the name. Bat the folly was not so 
strange in the people as it was ' in Ceesar : it is f 
natural to the* multitude to be governed bv names 
rather than things, and the constant art or parties 

* J)io, p. 240. 

« Cum Cesar ostendisset, se, priusquiun profidseeretur; 
Dolabcliain consulem esse Jussurum— hie bonus augur eo 
se sacerdotio prfcdituzn esse dixit, ut comitiu auspidls uel 
impedire vel vitiare posset, idgue se faoturum assSVeravit 
—Phil. li. 32. . ' 

■ n FreqUentissimo senatu— hano tibi esse cum Dolabella 
causam odii dioere ausus es, quod ab eo'soirorl mt uxori 
tuie stuprum oblatum esse comperi8Bes.-*Pbil. ii.'38. 

X Qiiis omnia, velut infule, in deetinatam mbrti vlotir 
mam oongerebantur.— Flor. iv. 2, 92^ 

7 Flor. ibid ; gueton. J. Gass. 76L 
« Flut. in Ges. 


MAiicns Twttms cieBfttOj 


to it v$9m utlpar^onablo 

in BO gpreat a ttinL^^pieliilr to^;ky b^ 
on a title which, Bo fBr firom being an honour to* 
him, Beemad tb bai4 diiiliimljbii rather of that 
anperior dignity which; he alreisdy^ enjoyed.' 

AniQiig ^ other eomplimcjnta that were paid to 
him, there was a new fraternity of Luperci insti- 
tuted to his honour, and called by his name, of 
which Antony was the head. Young Quintus 
Cicero was one of this society, with the consent of 
his father, though to the dissatisfaction of his 
uncle, who considered it not only as a low piece of 
flattery, but an indecency, for a young man of 
family, to b» engaged in ceremonies so immodest, 

11 of running naked and frantic about the streets^. 

Ij The festival was held about the middle of February ; 
and Ciesar, in his triumphal robe, seated himself 
in the rostra, in a golden chair, to see the diversion 
of the running, where, in the midst of their sport, 
the consul Antony, at the head of his naked crew, 
made him the offer of a regal diadem, and at- | 
tempted to put it upon his head ; at the sight i 
of which a general groan issned from the whole 
forum, till, upon Caesar's slight refusal of it^tthe 
people loudly testified their joy by a universal 
shout. Antonyi however, ordered it to be entered 
in the public acts, that by the command of the 
people he had offered the kingly name and power 
to Caesar, and that Caesar would not accept it^. ^ 
'While this affair of the kingly title amused and 
alarmed the city, two of the tribunes, Marullus and 
Caesetius, were particularly active in discouraging I 
every step and attempt towards it : they took off 
I the diadem which certain persons had privately 
I put upon Caesar’s statue in the rostra, and com- 
i mitted those to prison who were suspected to have 
done it, and publicly punished others for daring 
to salute him in the streets by the name of king, 
declaring that Caesar himself refused and abhorred 
that title. This provoked Caesar beyond his usual 
temper and command of himself, so that he accused 
them to the senate, of a design to raise a sedition 
against him, by persuading tlie city that he really 
affected to be a king ; but when the assembly was 
going to pass the severest sentence upon them, he 
was content with deposing them from their magis- 
tracy, and expelling them from the senate which 
convinced people still the more of his real fondness 
for a name that he pretiended to despise. | 

He liad now prepared all things for his expedition { 
against the Parthiahsr had sent* Ips legions before i 
hSm> into '^Maoedonia, settled the auccession of all 
the magistrates for two years to come^, appointed | 
Dolabella to take his own place as consul of the 
current year, named A. Hirtius and C. Fansa for 


• Quintus pater quartuni vel potius mmesimum nihil 
■apit, qui^ leetetur Luperco filio et Btatio, ut cemat du> 
pllol dodeoore cumulatam domum. — ^Ad Att. xif. 5 , 

Bedebat in costris c^ollega tuns, amictus toga ptirpuroa, 
in sella auren, oorphatps:: adscendis, aoetedis ad sellani'^ 
dtademaestaniUs ; geinltua totodbro^tii dfadeina impend 
has bum. plangpre pio^li/lltb itmm plBUsu re^cidbat— at 
enim adioribi jussit In diaatla ad X,uperoalia> C. Cssarl, 
dlotatorl perpetuo M. Antouluin oonstilem pnpnll jussu 
I regnttin detulisse, t^fesavem utl ttotuinie. [Phil. ii. 34.'] 

' Quod ab eo ita repulsnm erat, ut acn Ofibnsus videretur. 
—Veil. Pat. ii.ae. 

« Buetou. J. Cant. 79 } Plo, p. il45 ; App. I.IL p. 49B ; Veil. 

I PiBtil.d8. 

d Btiamne oonsulesettrlbiifUMi pUbiadii biatmlum, quoi 
Ula voluH ?— Ad Att. xiV. & ^ 


of Hancus 

for the follovri^'jli^ V departure.be 
res^ved to hayd ^<^QlafBtrdd hhn 

by the senatOi'w^ l^te W power, 

and dbseqhloiis td dee^ him anything ; 

and to make it the more palatglde at the same time 
to the people, he ^caused a report to be indus- 
triously propagated through the oit]^, of ancient 
prophecies found in the Sibylline books, that the 
Farthians could not be conquered but by a king ; 
on the strength of which Cotta, one of the guar- 
dians of those books, was to move the senate at 
their next meeting, to decree the title of king to 
him Cicero, speaking afterwards of tMs design, 
says, It was expected that some forged testi- 
monies would be produced, to show that he whom 
we had felt in reality to be a king, should be called 
also by that name, if we would be safe ; but let us 
make a bargain with the keepers of those oracles, 
that they bring anything out of * them rather than 
a king, which neither the gods nor men will ever 
endure again at Rome^" 

One would naturally have expected, after all the 
fatigues and dangers through which Csesar had 
made his way to empire, that he would have chosen* 
to spend the remainder of a declining life in the 
quiet enjoyment of all the honours and pleasures 
which absolute power and a command of the world 
could bestow ; but in the midst of all this glory he 
was a stranger still to ease: he saw Ijie people 
generally disaffected to him, and impatient under 
his government ; and though amused awhile with 
the splendour of his shows and triumphs, yet 
regretting severely in cool blood the price that they 
had paid for them ; the loss of their liberty, with the 
lives of the best apd noblest of their fellow-citizens. 
This expedition, therefore, against the Farthians, 
seems to have been a political pretext for remov- 
ing himself from the murmurs of the city, and 
leaving to his ministers the exercise of an invidious 
power, and the task of taming the spirits of the 
populace ; whilst he, by employing himself in 
gathering fresh laurels in the East, and extending 
the bounds and retrieving the honour of the 
empire against its most dreaded enemy, might 
gradually reconcile them to a reign that was gentle 
and clement at home, successful and glorious 
abroad. 

But his impatience to be a king defeated all his 
projects, and accelerated his fate, and pushed on 
the nobles, who had conspired against ms Hfe, to. 
the immediate execution of their plot, that they 
might save themselves the ^ame of being forced 
to concur in an act which they heartily detested s • 
and the two Bnituses in particular, the honour of 
whose house was founded in the extirpation of 
kingly government, could not but consider it as a 
personal • infatpy, and a disgrace to their very 
name, to suffer the reStoimtion of it 


• FtoximO auteln sdnatu, L, Cottam qulndeolmvirum 
' sententiam dluturum ; ut quouiaqi llfe’&fatalibus oontine- 
: retur, Farthos non nisi a rage poase vine!, Casar rex 
appellarotur. — Sueton. J. C»|. 79 ; l>ic, p. 

^ Quomtn interpres nupor fklsa qusedam homtmun fama 
dioturus in aenatu putahatur, eum, quern re vera regem 
hobebamus, appellandum quoque esse reg^, si salvi esae 
vellemus— cum antistibus agamus, ut quidvis potius ex 
Ulls libtis, quapi regem pi^oferant, quem Bom® posthw 
nec dil Doo bomines esse patientur,— Do Divin. Ji. 54. 

g Qu® oausa oonjurahs fulf maturandl destinaianogotii^ 
ne asaentiri neoesse ©eset— Suet J. C«a. 80 ; Dio, p. 247 . 
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There were above sixty persons said to be en- 
gaged in this conspiracy^; the greatest part of 
them of the senatorian rank ; but M. Brutus and 
C. Cassius were the chief in credit and authority ; 
the first contrivers and movers of the whole design. 

M. Junius Brutus was about onevand-forty years 
old, of the most illustrious family of the republic, 
deriving his name and descent in a direct line from 
that first consul, L. Btutus, who expelled Tarquin, 
and gave freedom to the Homan peopled Having 
lost his father when very young, he was trained 
with great care by his uncle Cato, in all the studies 
of polite letters, especially of eloquence and philo- 
sophy ; and under the discipline of such a tutor, 
imbibed a warm love for liberty and virtue. He 
nad excellent parts, and equal industry, and ac- 
quired an early fame at the bar, where he pleaded 
several causes of great importance, and was 
esteemed the most eloquent and learned of all the 
young nobles of his age. His manner of speaking 
was correct, elegant, judicious, yet wanting that 
force and copiousness which is required in a con- 
summate orator. But philosophy was his favourite 
study, in which, though he professed himself of 
the more moderate sect of the old Academy, yet 
from a certain pride and gravity of temper, he 
affected the severity of the Stoic, and to imitate 
his uncle Cato, to which he was wholly unequal ; 
for he was of a mild, merciful, and compassionate 
disposition, averse to everything cruel, and was 
often forced, by the tenderness of his nature, to 
confute the rigour of his principles. While his 
mother lived in the greatest familiarity with Ciesar, 
he was constantly attached to the opposite party, 
and firm to the interests of liberty ; for the sake of 
which he followed Pompey, whym he hated, and 
acted on that side with a distinguished zeal. At 
the battle of Pharsalia, Caesar gave particular 
orders to find out and preserve Brutus, being 
desirous to draw him from the pursuit of a cause 
that was likely to prove fatal to him ; so that 
when Cato, with the rest of the chiefs, went to 
renew the war in Africa, he was induced by Caesar’s 
generosity and his mother’s prayers, to lay down 

^ l.'onHpiratiiiii est in euni a Hexaghita uinplius, C. Caw- 
sio, Marcocjue et JJeciiiio Uruto principibus con^pirationis. 
—Suet. ibid. 18. 

i Some of the ancient witerB call in question thisacemmt 
of Brutus’s descent ; particularly Dionysius of Ilalicar- 
I nassuK, the most Judicious and critical of them, who 
alleges several arguments against it, which sociu to be very 
plausible. Yet while Brutus lived, it was universally 
allowed to him. Cicoro mentions it in his public spc?eches, 
and other writings, as a fact that nobody doubted, and 
often speaks of the image gf old Brutus ^ which Marcus 
kept in his house among those of his ancestors : and Atti- 
cus, w'ho was peculiarly curious in the antiquities of the 
Homan families, drew up Brutus’s genealogy or him ; and 
deduced his succession from that old hero, in a diretrt lino 
through all the intermediate ages, from father to son. — 
Com. Nep. vit. Att. 18 ; Tusc. Disp. iv. 1, 

Uc was bom in the consulship of L. ComeUus Clnna HI. 
and Cn* Papirius Carbo, A.U. 668, which fully confutes the 
vulgar story of his being commonly believed to be C(vsar's 
son ; since he was but fifteen years younger than Csesar 
himself : whose farniliarity with his mother Servilia can- 
not be supposed to liave commenced till many years after 
Bmtus was bom, or not till Caesar had lost his first wife 
Cornelia, whom he married when he was very young, and 
always tenderly loved ; and whose funeral oration he made 
when he was quasstor, and consequently thirty years old. 
— Sueton. J* Caes. i. 6. 50 ; it. Brut. p. 343. 447, et Corradi 
notas. 


his arms, and return to Italy. Caesar endeavoured 
to oblige him by all the honours which his power ^ 
could bestow ; but the indignity of receiving 
from a master what he ought to have received 
from a free people, shocked him much more than 
any honours could oblige ; and the ruin in which 
he saw his friends involved by Caesar’s usurped 
dominion, gave him a disgust which no favours 
could compensate. He observed, therefore, a dis- 
tance and reserve through Caesar’s reign ; aspired 
to no share of his confidence, or part in his coun- 
sels, and by the uncourtly vehemence with which 
he defended the rights of King Deiotarus, con- 
vinced Caesar that he could never be (4»liged where 
he did not find himself free. He (mltivated all the 
while the strictest friendship with Cicero, whose 
principles he knew were utterly averse to the 
measures of the times, aud in whose free conversa- 
tion he used to mingle his own complaints on the 
unhappy state of tiie republic, and the wretched 
hands into which it was fallen, till, animated by 
these conferences, and confirmed by tlie general 
discontent of all the honest, he formed the bold 
design of freeing his country by the destruction of 
Ciesar. lie had publicly defended Milo’s act of 
killing Clodius, by a maxim, which he maintained 
to be universally true, that those who live in 
defiance of the law, and cannot be brought to a 
y-ial, ought to be taken off without a trial. The 
case was applicable to Ciesar in a much higher 
degree than to Clodius ; whose power had placed 
him above the reach of the law, and left no way 
of punishing him, but by an assassination. This, 
therefore, was Brutus’s motive ; and Antony did 
him the justice to say, that he was the only one of 
the cons))iracy who entered into it out of principle : 
that the rest, from private malice, rose up against 
the man, h^ alone against the tyrant.*^ 

C. Cassius was descended likewise from a family 
not less honourable or ancient, nor less zealous 
for the public liberty, than Brutus’s : whose ances- 
tor, Sp. Cassius, after a triumj)h and three con- 
sulships, is said to have been condemned, and put 
to death by his own father, for aiming at a domi- 
nion. He showed a remarkable instance, when a 
boy, of his high spirit and love of liberty ; for he 
gave Sylla’s son, Faustus, a box on the ear, for 
bragging among his school-fellows of his father’s 
greatness and absolute power ; and when Pompey 
called the boys before him to give an account of 
their quarrel, he declared in his presence, that if . 
Faustus should dare to repeat the words, he would 
repeat the blow. He was qusestor to Crassus in 
the Parthian war, where he greatly signalised both 
his courage and skill ; and if Crassus had followed 

Natiira adriiirubilis, ct exquisitti dootrina, et siugularis I 
induBtrio. Cum onixn in maxiinlB catiBis versatus esses < 
— [Brut. 26.] quo magistiium. Brute, judioium probo, qui | 
corum, Id est, ex vetere academia, philosoxdiorum sectam j 
sccuUiH es, quorum in doctritia et pro^ceptis disserendi i 
ratio conjungitnr cum siiavitatc dicendi ot oopia. [Brut. I 
219.] Nam cum Inambularem inXyato— M. ad moigrutus, 
ut consuevorat, cum T. Pomponio venerat — [Brut. 15.] turn 
Brutus — itaque doleo etillius consilio ct tua voce populum 
Romanum carere tanidiu. Uuod cum per se dolendum 
est, turn multo magis considei'anti, ad quosista non trans- 
lata Bint, sed nosoio quo pacto devenerint. — [Brut. 269.] 

*Xvrwplov ys not rroWohi inKOVffat K^optos^ 
fi6poP oiano Bpovrop iiriBetrSaiKoMipi, •Kpoa.’xfiipra 
A.o/iwpJr'qri kol rtp ^aipofi4ptp fcaXf 
— Plut in. Brut p. 997 ; App. p. 496. 
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his advice, would have preserved the whole army ; 
but after their miserable defeat, he made good his 
retreat into Syria with the remains of the broken | 
legions : and when the Parthians, flushed with 
success, pursued him thither soon after, and 
blocked him up in Antioch, he preserved that city 
and province from falling into their hands, and, 
watching his opportunity, gained a considerable 
victory over them, with the destruction of their | 
general. In the civil war, after the battle of Phar- i 
salia, he sailed with seventy ships to the coast of 
Asia, to raise fresh forces in that country, and 
renew the war against Caesar ; but as the historians 
tell us, hapTjJening to meet with Caesar crossing the 
Hellespont, in a common passage>boat, instead of 
destroying him, as he might have done, he was so 
terrified by the sight of the conqueror, that he 
begged his life in an abject manner, and delivered 
up his fleet to him ; but Cicero gives us a hint of 
a quite different story, which is much more pro- 
bable, and worthy of Cassius ; that having got 
intelligence where Caisar designed to land, he lay 
in wait for him in a bay of Cilicia, at the mouth of 
the river Cydnus, with a resolution to destroy him ; 
but Coesar happened to land on the opposite shore, 
before he was aware ; so that seeing his project 
blasted, and Caesar secured in a country where all 
people were declaring for him, he thought it best 
to make his own peace too, by going over to him 
with his fleet. He married Tertia, the sister of 
Brutus ; and though differing in temper and phi- 
losophy, was strictly united with him in friendship 
and politics, and the constant partner of all his 
counsels. He was brave, witty, learned, yet pas- 
sionate, fierce, and cruel ; so that Brutus was the 
more amiable friend, he the more dangerous 
enemy : in his later years he deserted the Stoics, 
and became a convert to Epicurus, whose doctrine 
he thought more natural and reasonable ; con- 
stantly maintaining that the pleasure which their 
master recommended was to be found only in the 
habitual practice of justice and virtue. While he 
professed himself, therefore, an Epicurean, he lived 
like a Stoic ; was moderate in j)leasures, temperate 
in diet, and a water-drinker through life. He 
attached himself very early to the observance of 
Cicero, as all the young nobles did who had any- 
thing great or laudable in view. This friendship 
was confirmed by a conformity of their sentiments 
in the civil war, and in Cmsar's reign ; during 
which several letters passed between them, written 
with a freedom and familiarity which is to be found 
only in the most intimate correspondence. In these 
letters, though Cicero rallies his Epicurism, and 
change of principles, yet he allows him to have acted 
always with the greatest honour and integrity ; 
and pleasantly says, that he should begin to think 
that sect to have more nerves than he imagined, 
since Cassius had embraced it. The old writers 
assign several frivolous reasons of disgust as the 
motives of his killing Caesar ; that Caesar took a 
number of lions from him,, which he had provided 
for a public show ; that he would not give him the 
consulship ; that he gave Brutus the more honour- 
able praetorship in preference to him. But we 
need not look farther for the true motive than to 
his temper and principles ; for his nature was 
singularly impetuous and violent; impatient of 
contradiction, and much more of subjection, and 
passionately fond of glory, virtue^ liberty. It was 


from these qualities that Caesar apprehended his 
danger; and when admonished to beware of Antony 
and Dolabella, used to say, that it was not the gay, 
the curled, and the jovial, whom he had cause to 
fear, but the thoughtful, the pale, and the lean; — 
meaning Brutils and Cassiusb 

The next in authority to Brutus and Cassius, 
though very different firom them in character, 
were Decimus Brutus and C. Trebonius : they had 
both been constantly devoted to Csesar, and were 
singularly favoured, advanced, and entrusted by 
him in all his wars ; so that when Ceesar marched 
first into Spain, he left them to command the 
siege of Marseilles, Brutus by sea, Trebonius by 
land ; in which they acquitted themselves with 
the greatest courage and ability, and reduced 
that strong place to the necessity of surrendering 
at discretion. Decimus was of the same family 
with his namesake, Marcus ; and Cmsar, as if 
jealous of a name that inspired an aversion to 
kings, was particularly solicitous to gain them both 
to his interest, and seemed to have succeeded to 
his wish in Decimus, who forwardly embraced his 
friendship, and accepted all his favours, being 
named by him to the command of Cisalpine Gaul, 
and to the consulship of the ^following year, and 
the second heir even of his estate, in failure of the 
first. He seems to have had no peculiar character 
of virtue or patriotism, nor any correspondence 
with Cicero before the act of killing Caesar, so that 
people, instead of expecting it from him, were 
surprised at his doing it ; yet he was brave, gene- 
rous, magnificent, and lived with great splendour 
in the enjoyment of an immense fortune ; for he 
kept a numerous band of gladiators, at his own 
expense, for thetdiversion of the city ; and after 
Caisar’s death, spent about four hundred thousand 
1 C. Cus8iu8 in ea fuiiiiiia iiatiis, qua; non niodo clomina- 
tiini, Bed no potcntiain quidciu cujiiHquain ferre potiiit. 
[Phil. ii. 11.] Qiiutn iibi primiini Tnugintratu abiit, dam- 
natiimqne constat. Sunt qiii patroni acdorein ejiis snppli- 
cii ferant. Emu cognita doini causa verberasse ac nocaBse, 
pemiliiiniqiio iilii Ccrori conHCcravisse. [Liv, ii, 41.] CujuH 
filiuni, PaiiRtuni, C. CaHKiiw coiidiBcipulinn suuin in 
Hchola, jn’oscriptionem paternam laiidantcin — c;olapho 
pcrcussit. [Val. Max.iii. 1. vid. Plutar. inlllrut.] Holiquias 
legioninn CiisHius — quaestor conservavit, Syriuirtqiicadeo 

in populi Itoniani potcHtate retlnuit, ut tranttgressos in 
euiii Partlios, felici rerum eventu fugarct ac fundei'et. 
[Veil. Pat. ii. 4G ; Phil. xi. 14.] ^pyop €Tepov 7)yov- 
fxai rvxvs dirfJpy xatpy y€V€(T6at fiaWov, ^ 
triov rhv voXefULiKf^raTOV 4ir\ rpifip&v ifidofxijKOPra 
&irapa(rK^vwKaiorapi (rwrvx^^f^t 
duv xnrocrrrivai, d 5* odrws iavrhv aiarxp^s uvh (p6fiov 
p6vov trapawKeoPTi wapadobsy Vtrrepou 4v 
(TTcboPra ijSjj HaT4KraP€P, [App. ii. 483 ; Dio, xlii. 180 ; 
Bueton. 3. Cjcs. 63.] C. Cassius — sine his clarisHiinis viris 
hanc rem in Cilicia ad ostium fluminis Cydni confocisset, 
si ille ad earn ripam, quam constituerat, non ad contrariatu 
naves appulissot. ^Phil. ii. 11.] E qulhus llrutum ncnicum 
habere malh^s, inimicum magis timeres Cassium. [Veil. 
Pat ii. 72.] *MoP^P vero et irapa((ap virtutc, justitia, 
r<jp Ka\tp parari, ct vorum ot probabile est. Ipse enim 
Epicurus — dicit, ovK t^crrip &P€v rod KoXws aal 

^iKoiws, fpr. [Ep. Fam. xv. 19.] Cassius tota vita aqiiain 
bibit. [Sonec. 347.] Quanquom quicum loquor ? rum imo 
fortissimo viro : qui postea quam forum attigisti, nihil 
fecisti nisi plenissimiim amplissimiD dignitatia In ista 
ipsa (upsorci metuo lie plus nervorum sit, quam ego puta- 
rim, si modo earn tu probas. [Bp. Fam. xv. 16.] Diflferendo 
oonsulatum Cassium offendorat. [Veil. Pat. ii. 30; Plut 
in Brut.; App. 408. 
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' facts, thoug;h ridicaled by Cicero, wwe publicly 
afUrmed and believed at^ the time, ^nd seem tof have 
rallied a general rumour through the city of some 
secret danger that threatened Caestr’s life, so that 
his friendai being alarmed at It, were endeavouring 
to instil the mme apprehension into Caesar himself, 
and had succeeded so far as to shake his resolution 
of going that day to the senate, when it was ac- 
tuaUy. assenxbled by his summons in Pompey’s 
Mtmte-house,— ^till D. Bhitus, by rallying those 
fears as unmanly and unworthy of him, and al- 
leging that his absence would be interpreted as 
an affront to the assembly* drew him out against 
his will to meet his destined fate". 

In the mining of the fatal day, M. Brutus and 
C. Cassius appeared according to custom in the 
forum, sitting ih their praetorian tribunals to hear 
and determine* causes, where, though they had 
daggers under thdr gowns, they sat with the same 
calmness as if they had nothing upon their minds, 
till the news of Caesar's coming out to the senate 
oalled them aWay to the performance of their part 
in the tragical act, which they executed at last with 
such resolution, that through the eagerness of 
stabbing Caesar they wounded even one another*. 

Thus fell Caesar on the celebrated Ides of March, 
after he had advanced himself to a height of power 
which no conqueror had ever attained before him ; 
though to raise the mighty fabric he had made 
more desolation in the world than any man pew 
baps who ever lived in it. He used to say that 
his conquests in Gaul had cost about a million 
and two hundred thousand lives 3^ ; and if we add 
the civil wars to the account, they could not cost 
the republic much less in the more valuable blood 
of its best citizens ; yet when, through a perpetual 
course of faction, violence, rapine, slaughter, he 
had made his way at last to empire, he did not 
enjoy the quiet possession of it above five months*. 

He was endowed with every great and noble 
quality that could exalt human nature and give a 
man the ascendant in society ; formed to excel in 
peace as well as war, provident in counsel, fearless 
in action, and executing what he had resolved with 
an amassing celerity ; generous beyond measure to 
his friends, placable to liis enemies ; and for parts, 
learning, eloquence, scarce inferior to any man. 
His orations were admired for two qualities which 
are seldom found together, — strength and elegance. 
Cicero ranks him among the greatest orators that 
Rome ever bred ; and Quintilian says that bespoke 
with the same force with which he fought, and if 
he had devoted himself to the bar would have been 
the only man capable of rivalling Cicero. Nor was 
he a master only of the politer arts, but conversant 
also with the most abstruse and critical parts of 
learning ; and among other works which he pub- 
lished, addre ssed two books to Cicero on the analogy 

Itappeqed, they were contrived by Cajsar's friends, and 
the heart conveyed away -by spme artifice, to give them a 
bottev.prf^tence of enforcing their admonitions, and putting 
Cassar, upon hts guard against dangers, which they really 
apprehended, from quite differont reasons than the pre- 
tended denunciations of the gods. 

u Plutarch, in J, C«a . * Ibid# in Brut. ; App. il. 605 . 

7 Uudecies oentena et nonagfnta duo hominuni millia 
oooisa prieliis ab eo— quod ita esse confessus est ipse, bel- 
lorum olvilium stragem non pmd6ndo.r-^lin. Hist. Nat 
viL 26 . 

s Neque Uli tanto viro^plusquam quinque mensium 
prinoipalie qtUes oontigit— Yell. Pat iL 66L 


of language; or the art of speaking and writing 
correctly". He wee a rm>»t liberal patron of wit 
and learning wheresoever they were found, and out 
of hia love of those talefnts woiild readily pardon 
those who had employed them against himself; 
rightly judging that by making such men his 
friends he should draw praises from the. same 
fountain from which he had been aspersed. His 
capital passions were ambition and love of pleasure, 
which he indulged in tbeir turns to the greatest 
excess 5 yet the flrSt was always predomiiiiatit, to 
which he could^ easily sacrifice nil the charms of 
the second, and draw pleasure even from toils and 
dangers when they ministered to his glory. For 
he thought tyranny (as Cicero says) the greatest 
of goddesses ; and had frequently in his mouth a 
verse of Euripides which expressed the image of 
his soul, that if right and justice were ever to be 
violated, they were to be violated for the sake isf 
reigning. This was the chief end and purpose of 
his life, the scheme .that he had formed from his 
early youth, so that, as Cato truly declared of him, 
he came with sobriety and meditation to the sub- 
version of the republic. He used to say, that 
there Were two things necessary to acquire and to 
support power, — soldiers and money, which yet 
depended mutually on each other. With ihoney, 
therefore, he provided soldiers, and with soldiers 
extorted money ; and was of all men the most 
rapacious in plundering both friends and foes,..— 
sparing neither prince, nor state, nor temple, nor 
even private persons who were known to possess 
any share of treasure. His great abilities would 
necessarily have made him one of the first citizens 
of Rome ; but disdaining the condition of a subject, 
he could never rest till he had made himself a 
monarch. In ac^ng this last part his usual pru- 
dence seemed to fail him, as if the height to which 
he was mounted had turned his head and made 
him giddy : for by a vain ostentation of his power 
he destroyed the stability of it ; and as men slmrten 
life by living too fast, so by an intemperance of 
reigning he brought his reign to a violent end**. 


« It was in the cladication of this piuoe to Cicero, that 
Ciesar paid hipi the compluncnt, which Pliny mentions, 
of his having acquired a laurel superior to that qf all 
triumphs, as it was mare glorious to esetend the hounds of 
the R&man wit, than of their empire . — Plln. Hist, Nat 
vii. 

b De Cwsare et ipse ita judico— ilium omnium fere ora- 
torum latino loqui elegantisBime—ot id— multis literis, et 
iis quidem reconditis et exquisitis, summoque studio ao 
diligentia cst consecutus, [Brut. 370 .] C. vero Ctesar si 
foro tantuni vauusset, non alius ex nostris contraCiceronem 
nominuretur. tanta in eo vis est. id acumen, ea coiicitatio, 
ut ilium codeni auimo dixisse, quo bellavit, appnrcat 
[Quintll. X. 1 .]. C. CaBsar, in librls. quos ad M. Ciceronem 
de Analogia conscripsit. [Aul. Gell. xix. 8.] Q,utn etiam 
in maximis occupationibus cum ad te ipsum, inquit, de 
ratione latino loquondi accuratissime scripserit— [Brut, 
370 ; Bucton. J. .C«s. 6(>.]-7>in Cssare hsec sunt, mitis, cle- 
mensque natura— accedit, quod mirifioe ingeniis exoellen- 
tibuH, quale tuum est, delectatur— eodem fonte se haustu- 
rum intelligit iaudes suos, e quo sit leviter aspersus. [Ep. 
Fam. vi. 6.] .T^ deesv fieyltmip &irr' rvpauvi^a. 
[Ad Att vii. 11 *] Ipse autem in ore semper grasoos versus 
de Phoenissis habebat— 

Nam ei violandnm est Jus, regnandi gratia 
Vlolanduin est : allis rebus pietatem colas. 

Be Offid. ili. 8h 

Cato dixit, C; OMarem ad evSrtendam rempiubliaam, 
sobriiim 'aeoesiisaa CQuintiL vUL 8.] AbstinentUim aw* 
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It was a common question after his death, and 
proposed as a problem by Livy, whether it was of , 
service to the republic that he had ever been born 
The question did not turn on the simple merit of 
his acts, for that would bear no dispute, but on- 
the accidental effects of them, — their producing 
the settlement under Augustus, and tfie benefits of 
that government, which was the consequence of 
his tyranny. Suetonius, who treats the characters 
of the Cfesars with that freedom which th^ happy 
reigns in which he lived indulged, upon balancing 
the exact sum of his virtues and vices, declares him 
on the whole to have been justly killed** ; which 
appears to have been the general sense of the best, 
the wisest, and the most disinterested in Rome, at 
the time when the fact was committed. 

The only question which seemed to admit any 
dispute was, whether it ought to have been com- 
mitted by those who were the leaders in it*^, some 
of whom owed their lives to Csesar, and others had 
been loaded by him with honours to a degree that 
helped to increase the popular odium, particularly f 
D. Brutus, who was the most cherished by him of 
them all, and left by his will the second heir 
hhi estate*, ^'or of the two Brutuses, it was not 
Marcus, as it is commonly imagined, but Decimus, 
who was the favourite, and whose part in the con- 
spiracy surprised people the most^. But this 
circumstance served only for a different handle to 
the different parties, for aggravating either their 
crime or their merit. Ccesar’s friends charged 
them with base ingratitude for killing their bene- 
factor and abusing the power which ho had given 
to the destruction of the giver. The other side 
gave a contrary turn to it, — extolled the greater 
virtue of the men for not being diverted by private 
considerations from doing an of public benefit. 
Cicero takes it always in this view, and says, ‘‘that 
the republic wets the more indebted to them for 
preferring the common good to the friendship of 
any man whatsoever ; that as to the kindness of 
giving them their lives, it was the kindness only of 
a robber, who had first done them the greater wrong 
by usurping the power to take it; that if there had 
been any stain of ingratitude in the act they could 
never have acquired so much glory by it, and 
though he wondered indeed at some of them for 
doing it, rather than ever imagined that they would 
have done it, yet he admired them so much the 
more for being regardless of favours, that they 
might show their regard to their country**." 

Some of Caesar’s friends, particularly Pans a and 
que iu imperliH neque in magiHtratlbufi preentitit — in Gallia 
fana, tcniplaque doitTn donis referta expilavit : urbes di- 
ruit, BiepiuM ob priedam qnani delictum — evidentiNSimis 
rapinis, ac sacrilegiig onera bcUorum civilium— ^ustinuit. 
— Bueton. J. Cscs. 54 ; Dio, p. 2UH. 
c Benec. Natur. Quae^t. v. 18. 

Praegravant tanien cattera facta, dictaque ejus, nt et 
abusuH dominatione ot jure c8e;bub existimotur. — Bueton. 

J. C«H. 76. 

« Disputari de M. Bruto nolet, an debuerit accipere a B. 
Julio vitam, cum occidendum eum judioaret— Beneo. De 
Benef. it 20. 
f Appian. it. 518. 

S Etal est enim Bmtorum commune factum et laudin 
societas squa, DecinA) tamcn iratiores erant ii, qui id fac- 
tum dolebaxit, quo minus ab eo rem illam dicebant fieri 
debuisse.— Phil. x. 7. 

h Quod est aliud benefioium— latronum, nisi ut comme- 
poesint, f is se dedlsse vitam, quibuB non ademcrint ? 
quod si esset benefloium, nunquam ii qui ilium interfeoe- 


Hirtius, advised him always to keep .a standing 
guard of praetorian troops for the defence of his 
person, alleging that a power acquired by arms 
must necessarily 'be maintained by arms; but his 
common answer was, that he had rather die once by 
treachery than live always in fear -of it*. He used 
to laugh at Sylla for restoring the liberty of the 
republic, and to say in contempt of him that he 
did not know his letters**. But, as a judicious 
writer has observed, “ Sylla had learned a better 
grammar than he, which taught him to resign his 
guards and his government together ; whereas 
Caesar, by dismissing the one yet retaining the 
other, committed a dangerous solecism in politics" *, 
for he strengthened the popular odiiJto and con- 
sequently ^is own danger while he weakened bis 
defence. 

He made several good laws during his adminis- 
tration, all tending to enforce the public discipUuc 
and extend the penalties of former laws. The 
most considerable as well, as the most useful of 
them that no praetor should hold anyprovince 
more than one year; nor a consul more than two 
This' was a regulation that had been often wished 
for (as Cicero says) in the best of times, and what 
one of the ablest, dictatork of the old republic had 
declared to be its chief security, not to suffer great 
and arbitrary commands to be of long duration, 
but to limit them at least in time if it was not con- 
venient to limit them in power**. Caesar knew by 
experience that the prolongation of these extraor- 
dinary commands and the habit of ruling kingdoms, 
was the readiest way not only to inspire a contempt 
of the laws but to give a man the power to subvert 
them ; and he hoped, therefore, by this law to 
prevent any other man from doing what he himself 
had done, and to secure his own possession from 
the attempts of all future invaders. 

runt, a quo enmt Borvati, — tantam eB.Bcnt gloriaui eonse- 
cuti. — Phil. ii. 3 . 

Quo etiani lunjorom ci rcspublica gratiam debt't, qui 
libertateni populi Jtuniani aniuNuniicitia' pnepoBuit, depitl- 
f«»rque doiriiiiatuB <piaiu particepH e»«c uiuliiit — adniiratiiB 
sum obcHTii onusant, quod iiiiniemor boneficiorum, lueuiur 
patrio? fiiiBBot. — Ibid. 1 1 . 

i Laudauduiii cxj)eriontia consilium est Panaa? atquo 
Ilirtii : qui semper priedlxurant (/icsari, ut principatiim 
anniB qmrsitum armis tcnerct llle dictitans, niori so 
quam timeri iiiallo. — Veil. I’at. ii. .'i7* 

InsidiuB undique iiTiminente.s subirc Bomel confeBsiim 
BatiuB cBsc, quam cavere Bcmper. — Buoton. J. CacH. 86, 

k Nec nnnorlH impotentia- voccb propalam edebat — Syl- 
1am nesciBse literas, qui dictaturom deposuorit. — Bueton. 
J. CwH. 77. 

1 Bir IL Bavile’s ** DiHBertatio de Militia Romana/’ at the 
end of hie tranHiation of Tacitus. 

Phil. 1. 8 ; Bueton. J. C«rh. 42, 43. 

® Qtia^ lex melior, utilior, optima etiam republica, BicpiuB 
fiagitata, quam ne praetorifle provinciae plus quam annum, 
neve pliw qium biennium oonsularca obtinerentur ?— 
Phil. 1. 8. 

MamercuB Ailmilius— maxfmam autem, ait, eJus custo- 
diam esae, si magna imperia diutuma non cHaent, ot tem- 
poris modus imponeretur, quibus juris imponi non |K>Baet 
— Liv. iv. 24. 
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SECTION IX. 

Cicero was present at the death of Ceesar in the 
senate, where he had the pleasure (he tells us) to 
see the tyrant perish as he deserved^. 
A. uR|w 709. By this accident he was freed at once 
cfc. 63. from all subjection to a superior, and 
„ ail the uneasiness and indignity , of 

P.CORNJCUU8 managing a power Which every mo- 
poLAnifiu.A. meat could oppress him. He was 
now witboht competition the first citi- 
zen in Rome, the first in that credit and authority, 
both with thp senate and people, wi^lch illustrious 
merit and services will necessarily give in a free 
city. The conspirators considered him as such, 
and reckoned upon him as their sure friend ; for 
they had no sooner finished their work than Brutus, 
lifting up.his Woody dagger, called out upon him 
by name, to congratulate with hfm on the recovery 
of their liberty p ; and w'heii they all ran ou| pre- 
sently after into the forum with their daggers in 
their hands, proclaiming libenty to the city,, they 
proclaimed at the same time the name of Cicero, 
in hopes to recommend the justice of their act by 
the credit of his approbation ‘f. 

This gave Antony a pretence to charge him 
afterwards in public with being privy to the con- 
spiracy and the principal adviser of it*". But it is 
certain that he was not at all acquainted with itt 
for though he had the strictest friendship with the 
chief actors and they the greatest confidence in 
him, yet his age, character, and dignity, rendered 
him wholly unfit to bear a parf in an attempt of 
that nature, and to embark himself in an affair so 
desperate with a number of men who, excepting a 
few of their leaders, were all either too young to 
be trusted or too obscure ^fVen to be known by 
him". He could have been "of little or no service 
to them ill the exec.utiou of the act, yet of much 
greater in justifying it afterwards to ,the city, for 
having had no share in it nor any personal interest 
to make his authority suspected. These were the 
true reasons without doubt why Brutus and Cassius 
did not impart the design to him : had it been 
from any other motive, as some writers have 
suggested, or had it admitted any interpretation 
injurious to his honour, he must have been often 
reproached with it by Antony and his other adver- 
saries of those times, who were so studious to invent 
and propagate every calumny that could depres.s 
his credit. 1 cannot, however, entirely acquit him 
of being in some degree accessory to the death of 
Caesar ; for it is evident from several of his letters 
that he had an expectation of such an attempt and 
from what quarter it would come, and not only 

« Quid niihi attulerlt ista domini imitatio, pra*ter 
Lx^titiom, quom oculis cepi, jiisto intcritu tyranui ? — ^Ad 
Att. xiv. 14. 

P CwRare interfeoto— statim criiontiim alto extollens 
M. BrutiJs piigioiiGin, Ciceronem nominutira cxclamavit. 
atqtie ei r&cui>eratani libertatem est gratulatus. — Phil, 
ii. 12. 

q Dio, p. 249. 

r CecsareiTi ineo concilfo interfoctiim. [Phil. ii. 11.] Ves- 
tri enim i>iilcherrlmi facti illefuriosus me prinoipeni dicit 
fuisse. Utinam quidoin fuiasem, molestun nobis non esBOt. 
— Ep. Fam. xii. 3 ; it. 2. 

• Quam veriaimilc porro est, in tot hominibus partim 
obsCuris, partim udolescontibus, neminom occultuntibus, 
meum nomen latere ixotuisse Phil. ii. 1 1. 


expected but wished it. He prophesied very early 
that Ceesar’s reign could not last six months, but 
I must necessarily fail, either by violence or of itself, 
«Ud hoped to live to see it*. He knew the dis- 
'affecrion of the greatest and best of the city, which 
they expressed with great freedom in their letters, 
and with much more, we may imagine, in their 
private conversation. He knew the fierce and 
, haughty spirit of Brutus and Cassius, and their 
impatience of a ma^er, and cultivated a strict 
correspondence with ifiem both at this time, as if 
for the opportunity of exciting them to some act 
of vigour. On the news that Atticus sent him of 
Caesar’s image being placed in the temple of 
Quirinus, adjoining to that of the goddess Salus,— 
** 1 had rather,” says he, ** have him the comrade 
of Romulus than of the goddess Safety” “ ; referring 
to Romulus’s fate of being killed in the senate. 
In another letter it seems to be intimated that 
Atticus and he had been contriving, or talking at 
least together, how Brutus might be spirited up to 
‘ some attempt of that kind, by setting before him 
the fame and glory of his ancestors. ** Does 
•Brutus then tell us (says he) that Csesar brings 
with him glad tidings to honest men ? where will 
he find them, unless he hangs himself? But how 
securely is he now intrenched on all sides ? What 
use then of your fine invention ; the picture of old 
Brutus and Ahala with the verses under, which 
I saw in your gallery ? Yet what after all can he 
do*?” One cannot help observing, likewise, in 
his pieces addressed about this time to Brutus, 
how artfully he fails into a lamentation of the 
times, and of the particular unhappiness of Brutus 
himself in being deprived by them of ail the hopes 
and use of his great talents, putting him in mind 
at the same time Rf his double descent from ances- 
tors who had acquired immortal glory by delivering 
Rome from servitude. Thus he concludes his 
treatise on Famous Orators : — 

” When I look upon you, Brutus, I am grieved 
to see your youth, running as it were in full career 

* Jam intelligcs rcifl^nmn vix sonicstro csso poHSc— nos 
tanieu hoc confirinniniis illo augurio, quo diximiiH ; nec 
nosfallit, nec alitor accidet. Con uat i«te neccHHo est, aut 
per adversarios, aut ii)se per so — id spero vivis nobis fore. 
—Ad Att. X. «, 

u Euin trvpvaov Qiiirino xnalo, quam saluti— Ad Att. 
xli. ir>. 

* Itane nunciat Brutus, ilium ad bonos viros 

kia ? sed ubi eow ? nisi forte se suspendit ? hie autem iit 
fultum ost ! ubi igitur ^Bud tuum quod 

vidi in Parthenonc, Ahalam et Briitum ? sed quid facial? 
— Ad Att. xiii. 40. 

ParUteuonc is supposed to denote some room or gallery 
in Brutus’s, or moi*© probably in Atticus’s house, adorned 
with the images or portraits of the great men of Home, 
under each of which, as Cornelius Nepos tells us, [in Vit. 
Att. lU,] Atticus had severally described their principal 
acts and honours, in four or five verses of his own com- 
posing : where the contemplation of these hgiircs of old 
Brutus and Ahala, Joined together in one picture, with 
the verses under, had given a handle perhaps to a conver- 
sation between Cicero and him, how Brutus might be 
incited by the oxainide of those groat ancestors to dissolve 
the tyranny of Caesar. It seems also very probable, that 
tills very picture of Atticus’s invention, as Cicero calls it. 
might give occasion to the thought and coinage of that 
silver medal or denarius ^ which is still extant, with the 
heads and names of those two old patriots ; Brutus on the 
one side, Ahala on the other.— Vide Thesaur, Morell. in 
Fam. Junia. Tab. L 1. 
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^ C«sar*8 regiifaer : aeked, if any persons were 

to he restored froiO ecdle, he said one only, and no 
more ; whether any^ j&nmunities were granted to 
oities'^r eountries, to answered none j and con- 
sented, that it should pass with a restriction, 
proposed by Ser. Sulpicius, that no grant, which 
was to take place after tlie ides of March, should 
be '^atihed This was generally tboi^ht so 
reasonatSle, and Antony’s seeming candour ha4 
nMMe such an impression, that those who saw th^ 
mischief of it durst not venture to oppose it, espe- 
cially as there was a precedent for it in the case of i 
Sylla ; and as it was supposed to relate chiefly to 
veteran soldiers, whom it was not possible to 
oblige, or keep in good humour, without confirming 
the privileges and possessions which Caesar had 
granted to them^ But Brutus and his friends had 
private reasons for entertaining a better opinion of 
Antony, than bis outward conduct would justify ; 
Caesar had used him roughly on several occasionsS 
and they knew his resentment of it ; and that he 
had been engaged with Trebonius, on Cresar's last 
return from Spain, in a design against his life ; 
and though he did not perform that engagement, 
yet they thought it an obligation, as well as a proof 
of his continuing in the same mind, that he had 
not discovered it, which was the, reason of their 
sparing him when Ctesar was killed, and of Trebo- 
nius’s taking him aside on pretence of business, 
lest his behaviour on that occasion might provoke 
them to kill him too^. 

But, as Cicero often laments, they had already 
ruined their cause, by giving Antony leisure to 
recollect himself, and gather troops about him, by 
which he forced upon them several other decrees 
against their will. One of them in favour of the 
veteran soldiers, whom he had dsawn up for that 
purpose ill arms about the senate ^ j and another still 
worse, for the allowance of a public funeral to Cassar, 
which Atticus had been remonstrating against both 
to Cicero and Brutus, as pernicious to the peace 
of the city. But it was too late to prevent it : 
Antony was resolved upon it, and had provided 
all things for it, as .the best opportunity of inflam- 
ing the soldiers and the populace, and raisin^g 
some commotions to the disadvan^tage of tiie re- 
publican cause ; in which he succeeded so well, 
that Brutus and Cassius had no small difficulty to 
defend their lives and houses from the violence of 
I his mob"*. In this tnmult Helvius Cinna, one of 
the tribunes, and a particular friend of Cmsar, was 
torn in pieces by the rabble, being mistaken un- 

^ Bumma constantia ad ea, qua* qumsita crant, respon- 
debat : nihil turn, nisi quod erat notum onmibus, in C. 
Cm^jlpommentarUs reperiebatur : num qui exulcs resti- I 
,,H4i||i pP Bbum aiebat, proeterea nemiuem. Num imniuni- 
? nulls, respondebat. Asaentiri efiam nos Ber. 
voluit, ne qua tabula post Idus MartiajS ullius 
'‘dsfJroti Csesaris aut beneflcn figeretur.-^Phil. i. 1. ' 

1 Phil. it. 

^ Ctuanquamr si interfief CKsarem voluisss Crimea est, i 
, vide qusMM^, Antoni, quid tibi futuram sit, quem dV Nar- | 
bene hoe consiliiim cum C. Trebunlo oepisse notisslmma 
est, et obelus oonaitii societatem, cum interticeretur Cwaar; 
turn to a Trebonio vidimus sevocarl.x^bid. 14. 

1 N<m]ie.omni Tatii^d veteran!, qui armati aderant,q^ 
prwsidll nihil haheremus, defendondl fueruht Ad 
AH. 30V. 

w Meaiinisllne te olaaiSre, osuiatii perilsse, si funere 
. at file etiaip In foro comhitstus, laudatusque 

midMMiftor; sA^vlque et egoniles id tecta nostra oum 
facibus imnussi,— Ad Att, xw. 10, 14 < Plutarch. In Brat 


lulickily for the prsetor of tiiat naiiie, who, es It is 
said above, had extolled the act of killing Cssdr 
in a speeeh from the rostra. This eo dlariUed all 
those who had any similitude of name with any 
of the conspirators, that Caius Casca, another se- 
nator, thought fit by a public advertisement, to sig- 
nify the distinction id bis person and principles 
• from Ftsblius Casca, who gave tlie Arst blow to 
,'C!a^ar% • •' ■ > . ‘ 

^ We ard dot to imagine^ however, ai it is oom- 
mbnly believed, that these, violences were owing to 
the general indignationdf the citizens, against tlie 
murderers of Caesar, excited either >by the spec- 
tacle of his body, or the eloquence of Antony, who 
made the funeral oration ; for it is certain that 
Caesar, through his whole reign, could never draw 
from the people any public signiheation of their 
favour ; but on the contrary, was constantly mor- 
tified by the periietual demonstrations of their 
hatred and disaffection to him. The case was the 
same after his death : the memory of bis tyranny 
was odious, and Brutus and Cassius the real fa* 
vourites of the city ; as appeared on all occiisions 
wherever their free and genuine sense could be 
declared, in the public shows and theatres " ; which 
Cicero frequently appeals to,*asa proper encofirage- 
menttoall honest men, to act withspirit and vigour 
in the defence of their common liberty. What hap- 
pened therefore at the funeral was the effect of 
artifice and faction, the work of a mercenary rab- 
ble, the greatest part slaves and strangers, listed 
and prepared for violence, against a party unarmed 
and pursuing pacific counsels, and placing all their 
trust and security in the justice of their cause. 
Cicero calls it a conspiracy of Cfesar’s freedmeni’, 
who were the chief managers of the tumult, in 
which the Jews seem to have borne a consider- 
able part, who, out of liatred to Pompey, for his 
affront to their city and temple, were zealously 
attached to Ceeser, «nd above all the other foreign- 
ers in Rome, distinguished themselves by the 
expressions of thdr grief for his death, so as to 
spend whole nights at his monument, in a kind 
of religious devotion to his memory ‘i. 

This first taste of Antony’s perfidy was a clear 
warning to the conspirators what little reason , 
they had to depend upon him, or to expect any ’ 
safety in the city where he had the sovereign 
command, without *a guard for their, defence ; 
which, though D. Brutus demanded for tnein, they 
could not obtain : whilst Anlony, to alarm them 
still the more, took care to let them know that the 

n €. llelvitiH Cinna tribunus plebis ex funore C. CftBarls 
domuiii Riiam petenm p4>puli manibus dtsoerptus ost, pro 
Cortielin Oirma.' in <(tiefn satvire se ©xlstimabat ; IratuH oi, 
quod oum affinbi oeset Cwsaris, adverstis enm neforie 
raptum, Impiffipi pro rostris orationevn lmbuiHset.-.-yal. 
Alax ix. 9 ; IMo. p. 967, 266; PMlarcb. in CJ*», et Brut. 

o Omnea enibi jani oives de retpublicW salute iina ct meute 
©t voo© consejdtiiittt^-iphll. i: 9.' 

Quid enlm gfadiatorlboa olamoree Inniuilerablliinn 
bivtum 7 quid poptili v^racW ? quid Pompeii statuae plsnsus 
Iniinitua t quid iSs tribpnfs plebis, quf vobte adverHotiii|r ? 
parumnehaeo irigtiifloant^inoredibiliter oonsentlontem po- 
puB^Botuani vedantatoim ? Ac.— Ibid. 1*5 i Ad Att. xiv. 2. 

V Hpan fata quldeiu Ubortorans Cwearil ooUjuratip facile 
opprimerptfir, si rede saperat Ant(niius.^Ad Att. ktv, 6. 

4 In ©umnio pubHcd luiotu gentiuai, niiilti- 

tadb oirbulaliifi, sud quilqtte moiia, UtmcUtata «st,; piree- 
c^nidque qpl ettiin nootibUs aontimils bosium 

fr©qu^tarunt.-4Siidtoti. In 1. Ona 64. 
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soldiers and the populace were so enraged, that he 
did not think it possible for any of them to be 
safe'. They all therefore quitted Rome : Trebo- 
nius stole away privately for Asia, to take posses- 
sion of that province, which had before been assigned 
to him, being afraid of being ^prevented by the 
intrigues of Antony. D. BiUtus, for the same reason, 
possessed himself of the Cisalpine or Italic Gaal^ 
which had been conferred upon him likewise by 
Csesar, in order to strengthen himself there against 
all events, and- by his neighbourhood to Rom#, to 
encoorkge awd' protect all the friends of liberty. 
M. BmtuSf ^dcbmpanied by Cassius, retired to one 
of '^8 vRlaS near Lanuvium, to deliberate about 
their futute Conduct, and to take such meas^ires as 
the accidents of the times and the motions of their 
enemies should make necessary. 

But as soon as the conspirators were gone, 
Antony resumed his mask, and as if the late 
violences had been accidental only, and the sudden 
transport of a vile mob, professed the same mode- 
ration as before, and affected to speak with the 
greatest respect of Brutus and Cassius ; and by 
several seasonable acts, proposed by him to the 
senate, appeared to have nothing so much at lieart 
as the public concord. Among other decrees he 
offered oiw, which was prepared and drawn up by 
himself, to abolish for ever the name and office of 
dictator. This seemed to be a sure pledge of his 
good intentions, and gave a universal satisfaction 
to the senate, who passed it, as it were, by accla- 
mation, without putting it even to the vote ; and 
decreed the thanks of the house for it to Antony, 
who, as Cicero afterwards told him, had fixed an 
indelible infamy by it on Caesar, in declaring to 
the world, that for the odium of his government, 
such a decree was become both necessary and 
popular*. 

Cicero also left Rome soon after Brutus and 
Cassius S not a little mortihed to see things take 
so wrong a turn, by the indolence of their friends ; 
wliich gave him frequent -occiAiion to say, that the 
ides of March had produced nothing which pleased 
him, but the fact of the day, which was executed 
indeed with manly vigour, but sujijiorted by child- 
ish counsels As he passed through the country 
he found nothing but mirth and rejoicing in all the 
great towns, on the account of Ca^sa^'s death : 
“It is impossible to express (says he) what joy 
there is everywhere ; how all people flock about 

r TIeri npud mo Hirtliis fiiit ; quii in onlli Antonina essc^t, 
demcmatnivit, possima scilicet et infidolissinm. Nam se 
nequ? mihi provinciam dure posse aiebnt, neque orbitrari, 
tuto In urbe esse quoiTi<iuam noKtrum, adeo eHse nfllitum 
^loiicHatos aniinos et plebis. Quorum utriiinquo esse fal- 
sum puto VOS animadvertero— placltum est mihi postulare, 
ut liceret nobis esse I lomse publico pressidio: quod iJloa 
nobis oonoessuros non puto, — Ep. Faiii. xi. 1 . 

• Dictaturaxn/quas vim jam rcKifie potestatis obsederat, 
funditus e republicn sustulit. I>e qua ne sententias quidem 
dlxiinus — elquc ampliBsimis verbis iier senatus consultum 
l^nutins egimtts— maximum autem iUud, quod dietatur» 
homra siwtullsil: h«c iniista est a te — rnortuo Ciesari 
^otaad IgnomlnEam sompiteruam, <Scc. — Phil. i. 1, 13. 

^ Itaque oum teneri urbem a parrioidis viderem, ncc to 
in ea, neo Opssiiun tuto esse posse, eamque arniis oppres- 
aam ab .Antonio., mihi quoque Ipsi .esse cxcedendum 
putavi— ^Ad Brut 1A. 

V. Bed tamen adhuo me nihil deleetat pr»ter Idiis 
Martias. [,Ad Att xiv. 6, 21,} Itaque stulta jam Iduum 
Martiarum. qst consolatio. Animis enim usi sumus virili- 
buB ; eonailUs, mihi orede, puorUibus.— Ibid. xv. 4. 


me ; how greedy they are to hear an account of it 
from me : yet what strange politics do we pursue ? 
What a solecism do we coj^upt ?' To be afraid of 
those whom we havie^bdula ; to defend bis acts, 
for whose death we rejoice ; tb suffer tyranny to 
live, when the tyrant is killed ; and the republic 
' to be lost, when our liberty is recovered *.V 

Atticus sent him word of some remarkable 
applause which was given to the famed come- 
dian, Publius, for what he had said upon the stage, 
in favour of the public liberty ; and that L. Cas- 
sius, the brother of the conspirator, then one of 
the tribunes, was received with infinite acclama- 
tions upon his entrance into the .theatre ; which 
convinced hint only the^ij^ore of the mistake of 
their friends in sitting still, and trusting to the 
merit of their cause, while their enemies were 
u.sing all arts to destroy them. This general incli- 
nation, which declared itself so freely on the side 
of liberty, obliged Antony to act with caution, and, 
as far as possible, to jiersuade the city that he Was 
on the same side too: for which end he did 
anotlier thing at this time both prudent and 
popular, in putting to death the impostor Marius, 
who was now returned to Rome, to revenge, as he 
gave out, the death of his kinsman Ciesar ; where, 
signalising himself at the head of the mob, he was 
the chief incendiary at the funeral and the sub- 
sequent riots, ‘and threatened nothing less than 
destruction to the whole senate. But Antony, 
having served his main purpose with him, of 
driving Brutus and the rest out of the city, ordered 
him to be seized and strangled, and his body 
to be dmgged through the streets ' : which gave 
him fresh credit with the republicans ; so that 
Brutus, together with Cassius and other friends, 
had a ])ersonalsconference with him about this time, 
which passed to mutual satisfaction 

By these arts Antony hoped to amuse the con- 
spirators, and induce them to lay aside all vigorous 
counsels, especially what he most apprehended, 
that of leaving Italy and seizing some provinces 
abroad, furnished with troops and money, which 
might put them into a condition to act offensively. 
With the same view be w’rote an artful letter to 
Cicero, to desire his consent to the restoration 
of S. Clodius, the chief agent of Clodius, who 
had been several years in banishment, for outrages 
committed in the city, chiefly against Cicero him- 
self, on whose account he was condemned. Antony, 
by his marriage with Fulvia, the widow of P. 
Clodius, became the protector of all that family, 
and the tutor of young Fublius, her son, which 
gave him a decent preteuve of interesting himself 
in this affair. He assures Cicero, “that he had 
procured a pardon for S. Clodius from Csesaff 

* l>ici enim non potest quantopere gaudeaiit, ut A ipo 

concurrant, ut audire cupi'ant verba mea , ea do “ 

enim ut viotos metiieremils — nihil bnim 

tarn (r6\oiKQy, quam 'ntpayvoKrdpovs 4ii ooelo esse, ty- 
ranpl facta defond|.-r-Ad Att, xiv. 6. 

O dii boni 1 vivit tyrannis, tyraunua occidit. Ejus inter- 
focti mprte Isetamur, cujus facta defendimus,— Ibid, ft 
7 Kx priore theatrum, Publiumque cognovi, bona signa 
qj^naentieiitis miiUitudinia Plausus vero, L. Cassio datus 
facetus mihi quidem vlsus eat. — Ad Att xiv. 2, 

Inflnito fratria tui piausu dirum pi tun— Ep. Fam, xii, ft 

* UneuH irapaotua eat fugitive illl, qui C. Marii nomen 
invaaerat— Phil. i. 2. 

a Antonii ooUoquium oum noatris heroibus pro ro nata 
non inoommodum. — Ad Att xiv. & 
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but did not intend to have made use of it, till he 
had obtained his consent ; and though he thought 
himself now obliged to support all Caesar’s acts, 
yet he would not insist on this, against his leave ; 
that it would be an obligation to young Publius, a 
youth of the greatest hopes, to let him see that 
Cicero did not extend his revenge to his father’s 
friends : permit me,” says he, “to instil these sen- 
timents into the boy ; and to persuade his tender 
mind, that quarrels are not to be perpetuated in 
families ; and though your condition, I know, is 
superior to all danger, yet you would choose, I 
fancy, to enjoy a quiet and honourable, rather than 
a turbulent old age. Lastly, I have a sort of right 
to ask this favour of you, since I never refused 
anything to you ; if I do not however prevail 
with you, I will not grant it to Clodius : that 
you may see how great your authority is with 
me : show yourself the more placable on that ac- 
count 

Cicero never hesitated about giving his consent 
to what Antony could and would have done with- 
out it : “ the thing itself, he knew, was scandalous, 
and the pardon said to be granted by Ctesar a 
forgery, and that Caesar would never have done it, 
or suffered it to be done ; and so many forgeries of 
that kind began to be published every day from 
Caesar’s books, that he was almost tempted, (he 
says,) to wish for Ciesar again He answered 
him, however, with great civility, and in a strain of 
complaisance which corresponded but little with 
his reial opinion of the man : but Antony’s public 
behaviour had merited some compliments ; and 
under the present state of his power, and the un- 
certain condition of their own party, Cicero 
resolved to observe all the forms of an old acquaint- 
ance with him, till by some overt act against the 
public interest, he should be forced to consider 
him as an enemy 

Antony made him but a cold reply, having heard, 
perhaps, in the mean time, of something which 
did not please him in his conduct. He told him 
only that his easiness and clemency were agreeable 
to him, and might hereafter be a great pleasure to 
himself®. 

Cleopatra, the queen of Egypt, was in Rome 
when Caesar was killed ; but being terrified by that 
accident and the subsequent disorders of the city, 
she ran away presently with great precipitation. 
Her authority and credit with Csesar, in whose 
house she was lodged, made her insolence intoler- 
able to the Romans, whom she seems to have 

b Art Att xiv. after letter the 1 3 th. 

c Antonius ad luo scripsit rte restitutione S. Clodii: 
quam honorifleo quod art mo attinet, ex ipHius literis eog- 
noscoH — quain dissolute, quam turpiter, quamque ita per- 
ut nunnunquam etium Cspsar dcsiderandus essa,. 
videtftur, facile existimabis : quie cnim Caesar nunquam 
neque fecisset, neque passus esset, ca nunc ex faluis ejus 
commentariis proferuntur. Kgo autoiu Antonio faeilli- 
mum ’.me praebui. Ktcnim ille, quoniam semel induxit 
in animum sibi licero quod vellot, focisset niUilo minus 
me invito. — ^Ad Att. xiv. 13. 

^ £go tamen Antonii inveteratam sine ulla offenBione 
amicitiom retinere sane volo. — Ep. Fain. xvi. 23. 

Oiii quidem ego semper amicus fui, antequam ilium 
intellexi non modo aperte, sed etiam libenter cum repub- 
lioa helium gerero. — ^Ibid. xl. 5. 

« Antqnius ad me tantum de Clodio rcsoripsit, meam 
lenftatem et clementiam ot sibi esse gratam, et mihi 
magnse voluptati fore. — Ad Att. xiv. 19. 


treated on the same foot with her own Egyptians, 
as the subjects of absolute power and the slaves of 
a master whom she commanded. Cicero had a con- 
ference with her in Ciesar’s gardens, where the 
haughtiness of her behaviour gave him no small 
offence. Knowing his taste and character, she 
made him the promise of some present very^agree- 
able, but disobliged him the more by not perform- 
ing it : he does not tell us what it was, but from 
the hints which he drops, it seems to have been 
statues or curiosities from Egypt for the ornament 
of his library, a sort of furniture which he was 
peculiarly fond of. But her pride being mortified 
by Caesar’s fate, she was now forced to apply to 
him by her ministers for his assistance in a parti- 
cular suit that she was recommending to the 
senate, in which he refused to be concerned. The 
affair seems to have related to her infant son, 
whom she pretended to be Caesar’s, and called by 
his name ; and was labouring to get him acknow- 
ledged as such at Rome, and declared the heir of 
her kingdom; as he was the year following, both by 
Antony and Octavius ; though Cmsar’s friends were 
generally scandalised at it, and Oppius thought it 
worth while to write a book to prove that the 
child could not be Cfesar’s^ Cleopatra had been 
waiting to accompany CiJcsar into the East, in order 
to preserve her influence over him, which was very 
great ; for after his death, Helvius Cinna, one of 
th<j' tribunes, owned that he had a law ready pre- 
pared and delivered to him by Caesar, with orders 
to publish it, as soon as he was gone, for grunting 
to him the liberty of taking what number of wives 
and of what condition he thought fit, for the sake 
of propagating <;hildrenkf. This was contrived 
probably to save Cleopatra’s honour, and to legiti- 
mate his issue by her, since polygamy and the 
marriage of a stranger were prohibited by the laws 
of Rome. 

Cicero touches these particulars in several 
places, though darkly and abruptly, according to 
the style of his letters to Attiems. “ The flight of 
the queen,” says he, “gives me no pain. I should 
be glad to hear what farther news there is of her, 
and her young Ca;.sar. I hate the queen : her agent, 
Ammonius, the witness and sponsor of her pro- 
mises to me, knows that I have reason ; they were 
things only proper for a man of letters, and suitable 
to my character, so that I should not scruple to 
proclaim them from the rostra. Her other agent, 
Sara, is not only a rascal, but has been rude to me. 
I never saw him at my house but once ; and when 
I asked him civilly what commands he had for me, 
he said that he came to look for Atticus. As to 
the pride of the queen when I saw her in the gar- 
dens, I can never think of it without resentment ; 
I will have nothing therefore to do with them ; 
they take me to have neither spirit nor even feel- 
mg 

^ (|uoriun O. Oppius, quaHi plane defensione ac patro- 
cinio res egeret, librum edidit, non esse Ca^Haris filium, 
quem Cleopatra .dicat.— Sue ton. in J. Oeis. 52 ; Dio. pp. 
j 227,345. 

9 Helvius Cinna— confesBus est, habtiisse se scriptom 
paratoiiique legem, quam Cscsar ferre jussisset cum Ipso 
abesset, ut uxores liberorum quecrendorum causa, quas et 
quot docere vellet, liccret. — Sucton. lb. ; Dio, p, 243. 

b Regina; fuga mihi non molesta. [Ad Att. xiv. 8.] De 
regina velim, atque etiam do Coisaro illo. [Ibid. 20.3 
Roginam odi. Mo Jure faoere scit sponsor promissoruni 
ejus Ammonius ; quec quidom erant <l>t\6\oya, ot dignl*' 
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Antony having put his affairs into the beat train 
that he could, and appointed the first of June for a 
meeting of the senate in order to deliberate on the 
state of the republic, took the opportunity of that 
interval to make a progress through Italy, for the 
sake of visiting the quarters of the veteran soldiers, 
and ei^aging them to his service by all sorts of 
bribes and promises. He left the government of 
the city to Dolabella, whom Ctesar, upon his in- 
tended expedition to Parthia, had designed and 
nominated to the consulship : and though Antony 
had protested against that designation, and resolved 
to obstruct its effect, yet after Caesar's death, when 
Dolabella, by the advantage of the general confu- 
sion, seized the ensigns of the office and assumed 
the habit and character of the consul, Antony 
quietly received and acknowledged him as such at 
the next meeting of the senate L 

Cicero had always kept up a fair correspondence 
with his son-in-law, though he had long known 
him to be void of all virtue and good principles ; 
but he had now greater reason than ever for insinu- 
ating himself as far as he was able into his confi- 
dence, in order to engage him, if possible, to the 
interests of the republic, and use him as a check 
ujiori the designs of his colleague Antony ; in 
which he had the greater prospect of success on the 
account of their declared enmity to each other. 
Dolabella greatly confirmed these hopes ; an^ as 
soon as Antony had left the city, made all honest 
men think themselves sure of him by exerting a 
most severe, as well as seasonable act of discipline, 
upon the disturbers of the public tranquillity. For 
the mob, headed by the impostor Marius, and the 
freedmen of Caesar, had erected an altar in the 
forum, on the spot where Ca?sar's body was burnt, 
with a pillar of Numidian marble twenty feet high, 
inscribed TO thk fatiieii of his country. Here 
they performed daily sacrifices and divine rites; 
and the humour of worshipping at this new altar 
began to si)read itself so fast among the meaner 
sort and the slaves, as to endanger the peace and 
safety of the city ; for the multitudes which flocked 
to the place, fired with a kind of enthusiastic rage, 
ran furious about the streets committing all sorts 
of outrage and violencei against the supposed friends 
of liberty. But Dolabella put an end to the evil at 
once by demolishing the pillar and the altar, and 
seizing the authors of the disorders, and causing 
such of them as were free to be thrown down the 
Tarpeian rock, and the slaves tube crucified. This 
gave a universal joy to” the city: the whole body 
of the people attended the consul to his house, and 
in the theatres gave him the usual testimony of 
their thanks by the loudest acclamations 

Cicero was infinitely pleased with this act, and 

tatis meec, ut vol in conoionc <licere auilercm. 6{iram 
autem, prictorquam quod ncfnriuin honiinem cognovi, 
prieterea in mo conturnneem. Bemel eiiin ouiuino donii 
meeo vidi. Cum <l>i\o<pp6va>5 ex oo quaToreni, quid opus 
OBset, Attiouni se dixit qua'rere. Superhlam autem ipsius 
reginsE!, cum essot tnins Tiberim in hortis, coiniiicinorare 
sine niagno dolore non possum. Nihil igitur cum istis : 
neo tarn anitrium m<), quam vix storaachum habere ai*bi- 
trantur.— Ad Att. xv. 15. 

1 Tuum oollogam, depositis iniinicitiis» oblitiis aiispicia, 
te ipso augure nuncianto, illo primo die collcgum tibi esse 
voliiisti. — Phil. i. 13. 

k Plebs— postca solidam columnam prope viginti pedum 
lapidls Numidioi in foro statuit* Bcrii>Hitque Parbnti 
Patri^, apud eandem longo tomporo sacrificaro, vota 


enjoyed some share of the praise, since it was 
generally imputed to the infiuence of his counsels ; 
in a letter upon it to Atticus ; “ O my admirable 
Dolabella! " says he, ** I now call him mine, for, 
believe me, I had some doubt of him before : the fact 
affords matter of great speculation ; to throw them 
down the rock ; to crucify ; demolish the pillar ; pave 
the area ; in short, it is heroic. He has extinguished 
all appearance of that regret for Ccosar which was 
spreading every day so fast, that I began to appre- 
hend some danger to our tyrant-killers ; but 1 now 
agree with you and conceive better hopes,'* &c.* 
Again : ‘‘O the brave act of Dolabella ! what a pro- 
spect does it give us ? I never cease praising and 

exhorting him 0,ur Brutus, I dare say, might 

now walk safely through the forum with a crown 
of gold upon his head ; for who dares molest him, 
when the rock or the cross is to be their fate ? and 
when the very lowest of the people give such proofs 
of their applause and approbation"* ?’' He wrote 
at the same time from Baiae the following letter to 
Dolabella himself. 

i 

Cicero to Dolahella Consul, 

Though I was content, my Dolabella, with 
your glory, and reaped a sufficiency of pleasure 
from it, yet 1 cannot but own that it gives me an 
inexpressible joy, to find the world ascribing to me 
also some share in your praises. 1 have met with 
nobody here, though I see so much (iompany every 
day (for there are many worthy men now at this 
place for the sake of their health, and many of my 
acquaintance from the great towns,) who, after 
extolling you to the skies, does not give thanks 
presently to me ; not doubting, as they all say, but 
i it is by my precepts and advice, that you now show 
yourself to be this admirable citizen and singular 
consul : and though I could assure them, with great 
truth, that what you are doing flows wholly from 
yourself and your own judgment, and that you 
want not the advice of any one ; yet I neither 
wholly assent, lest I should derogate from your 
merit, by making it seem to proceed from my 
counsel ; nor do I strongly deny it, being myself 
perhaps more greedy of glory than I ought to be. 
But that can never be a diminution to you, which 
was an honour even to Agamemnon, the king of 
kings, to have a Nestor for his counsellor ; while 
it will be glorious to me to see a young consul, the 
scholar, as it were, of my discipline, flourishing in 
the midst of applause. L. Cmsar, when I visited 
him lately sitik at Naples, though oppressed with 
suHcipcro, controversias quasdam, interposito per CRNsareiu 
jurojurando, distraliore persevoravit. — Sueton. J. Cars. OT*. 

Manabat eniiii illud malum urbaniim, el ita wirrobora- 
batur quotidio, ut ego quidom ct urbl et otio diflidcrem 
-oirbano. — Ep, Fani. xii. 1. T’’ 

Niuu cum serperet in urbe infinitum malnm — ot quoti- 
dle magis magisque perditi homines, cum sni similibus 
servis, tectis et templis urbis minarontur ; talis animad- 
versio fuit Dolabell®, cum In audaoes sccleratosquc servos, 
turn in impuros et nofarios cives, talisque oversio iUius 
execratffi columnac, &c. [Phil. 1. 2.] Reeordarc, quaeso, 
Dolabella, consensum ilium theatri.— Ibid. 12. 

1 Ad Att. xiv. 15. 

m O Dolabella; nostri kpitrrelav ! quanta ost iroS-ew- 
pujcrie ? equidem laudare eura ot hortari non dcsisto — mihi 
quidein videtur Brutus noster jam vel ooronani auroani 
per forum ferre posse : quis onim audeat violare, projiosita 
crucc aut saxo ? praesertinj tantis plausibus, tantu apj»ro- 
bationo infimorum ? — Ibtd. 10. I 
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pain in every part of his body, yet before he had 
even saluted me could not forbear crying otit, * O 
my Cicero ! I congratulate with you on account of 
the authority which you have with Dolabella, for 
if I had the same credit with my sister’s son, 
Antony, we should all now be safe ; but as to your 
Dolabella, I both congratulate with him and thank 
.him ; since, from the time of your consulship, he 
is the only one whom we can truly call a consul 
he then enlarged upon your act end the manner of 
it, and declared that nothing was ever greater, no- 
thing nobler, nothing more salutary to the state ; 
and this indeed is the common voice of all. Allow 
me, therefore, I beg of you, to take some share, 
though it be a false one, in the possession of an- 
other man’s glory ; and admit me in some degree 
into a partnership of your praises. But to be 
serious, my Dolabella, for hitherto I have been 
joking, I would sooner transfer all the credit that 
I have to you, if 1 really have any, than rob you 
of any part of yours : for as I have always had that 
sincere affection for you, to which you have been 
no stranger, so now I am so charmed by your late 
conduct that no love was ever more ardent. For, 
believe me, there is nothing after all more engag- 
ing, nothing more beautiful, nothing more lovely 
than virtue. I have ever loved M. Brutus, you 
know, for his incomparable parts, sweet disposi- 
tion, singular probity, and firmness of mind ; yet 
on the idfes of March, such an accession was made 
to my love, that 1 was surprised to find any room 
for increase in that which 1 had long ago taken to 
be full and perfect. Who could have thought it 
possible that any addition could he made to my 
love of you } Yet so much has been added that I 
seem but now at last to love, before to have only 
esteemed you. What is it, therefoiv;, that I must 
now exhort you to f Is it to pursue the path of 
dignity and glory ? And as those do, who use to 
exhort, shall I propose to you the examples of 
eminent men ? J can think of none more eminent 
than yourself. You must imitate therefore your- 
self; contend with yourself; for after such great 
things done, it would be a disgrace to you not to 
he like yourself. Since this then is the case, there 
is no occasion to exhort but to congratulate with 
you ; for that has happened to you which scarce 
ever happened to any man, that by the utmost 
severity of punishing, instead of acquiring odium, 
you are become popular ; and not only with the 
better sort, but the very meanest of the city. If 
this was owing to fortune, I should congratulate 
your felicity ; but it was owing to the greatness of 
your courage, as well as of your parts and wisdom. 
For I have read your speech to the people ; nothing 
was ever more prudent ; you enter so deliberately 
and gradually into the reason of your act, and 
retire from it so artfully, that the case itself, in the 
opinion of all, appears to be ripe for punishment. 
You have freed us therefore both from our danger 
and our fears, and have done an act of the greatest 
service not only to the present times, but for the 
example of it also to posterity. You are to con- 
sider that the republic now rests upon your shoul- 
ders, and that it is your part not only to protect 
but to adorn those men, from whom we have 
reodved this beginning of our liberty ; but of this 
we shall talk more fuUy when we meet again, as 1 
hope we shall shortly : in the mean while, since 
you are now the common guardian both of the 


republic and of us all, take care, my deair Dola- 
bella, that you guard more especially )ronr own 
safety®.*’ 

In this retreat from Rome he had a mind ta 
make an excursion to Greece, and pay a visit to his 
son at Athens, whose conduct did not please him, 
and seemed to require his presence to reform and 
set it right®. But the news of Dolabella’s beha- 
viour, and the hopes which it gave of gaining the 
only thing that was wanted, a head and leader of 
their cause armed with the authority of the state, 
made him resolve to stay at least till after the first 
of June, lest his absence should be interpreted as a 
kind of desertion ; nor did he ever intend indeed to 
leave Italy, till he could do it without censure, and 
to the full satisfaction of Brutus, whom he was 
determined never to desert on any occasion**. 

He had frequent meetings and conferences all 
this while with his old friends of the opposite party, 
the late ministers of Cmsar’s power, Pansa, Hirtius, 
Balbus, Matius, &c. But Ccesar’s death, on which 
tlieir sentiments were very different from his, had 
in great measure broken their former confidence : 
and though the popularity of the act made them 
somewhat shy of speaking their minds freely about 
it, yet he easily perceived that they were utterly 
displeased with it, and seemed to want an occasion 
of revenging it. Pansa and Hirtius, as has been 
said, were nominated by Cmsar to the consulship 
of t\ie next year ; and as Caesar’s acts were ratified 
by the senate, were to succeed to it of course. 
This made Brutus and Cassius press Cicero ear- 
nestly to gain them, if possible, to the republican 
side, but especially Hirtius, whom they most sus- 
pected. But Cictero seems to have had little hopes 
of success ; liis account of them to Atticus is, 
“ That there was not one of them who did not 
dread peace mere than war ; that they were perpe- 
tually lamenting the miserable end of so great a 
man ; and declaring that the republic was ruined 
by it ; that all his acts would be made void as soon 
as people’s fears were over, and that clemency was 
his ruin, since, if it had not been for that, he could 
not have perished in such a manner ; and of Hirtius 
in particular, he warmly loves him ( says he) whom 
Brutus stabbed ; as to their desiring me to make 
him better, 1 am doing my endeavour j he talks 
very honestly, but lives with Balbus, who talks 
honestly too ; how far they are to be trusted you 
must consider**.” 

But of all thi s set of men, Matius was the most 

» Ep. Fam. ix. 14. 

o Quod sentio valde esse utile ad oonfirmationem Cice- 
ronis, me illuc venire. [Ad Att. xiv. hi.] Magni interest 
Cioeronis, vel niea potius, vcl moheroule utriusque, me 
iiitervenire discenti — Ibid. 16, 

P Nunc autem videmur habituri ducem, quod unum 
niunicJpia» Txmiquo desidei:ant. — Ibid. 20. ^ 

Neo vero discedam, nisi cum tu me id honoste putabig 
facere posse. Bruto oerte meo nullo loco deero. — ^Ibld. 16 1 
it. xvi. 13. 

4 Minime enim obsonnim est, quid isti- mollantur: 
meuB vero discipulus, qui hodie apud me ocenat, valde aanat 
ilium, quern Brutus nosier sauciavit, et si quaeris, perspexi 
enim plane, timent otium. autem hanc habent, 

eamque pra^ so ferunt, virum olarissimum interfeotum, 
totam rempublicann illius interitu pertiirbatam : irritit fore, 
que ille Ggisset, simul ao deslstemus tlmere. Olementltuii 
illi malo fuisso; qua si usus non asset, nihil Uli tale 
aooidere potuisse. — Ad Att. xiv. 2S. 

Quod Hirtium per me nieliorem fieri voluht, do equldetn 
operam, et ille optime loquitur, sed vivit haHtatque cum 
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open and explicit. in oondemning the act of the 
conBpiratore* ed as fo put rCic^o out of hvmonr 
with him, as a man irreconcileable to- thd liberty of 
the republic. Cicero called upon him on his way 
from Rome into the country t and found him Sullen, 
deBpotiding, and foreboding nothing hut wsrs and 
desolation, as the certain consequence of Cmsar's 
death. Among other particulars of their couversa- 
tion, Matius told him something wliich Cmsar had 
lately said both of him and Brutus ; that he used to 
say of Brutus, ** it was of great consequence which 
way he stood inclined, siuce whatever he had a 
mind to, he pursued with an impetuous eagerness ; 
that he had remarked this of him more especially 
in his pleading for Deiotarus at Nicma ; where he 
spoke with a surprising vehemence and freedom ; 
and of Cicero, that when he was attending Caesar 
in the cause of Sestius, Cmsar perceiving him 
sitting in the room, and waiting till he was called, 
said, ^ Can 1 doubt of my being extremely odious, 
when Cicero sits waiting and cannot get access to 
me ?’ yet if any man be easy epough to forgive it, it 
is he, though I do not question but that he really 
hates nie^'* 

There were several reasons, however, which made 
it necessary to these men to court Cicero at this 
time as much as ever ; for if the republic happened 
to recover itself, he was of all men the most 
capable to protect them on that side ; if not, Jtbe 
most able to assist them against Antony, whose 
designs and success they dreaded still more : for if 
they must have a new master, they were disposed, 
for the sake of Cmsar, to prefer his heir and 
nephew, Octavius. We find Hirtius and Pansa, 
therefore, very assiduous in their observance of 
him. They spent a great part of the summer 
with him at different times in his villas, giving 
him the strongest assurances of their good inten- 
tions, and disposition to peace, and that he should 
be the arbiter of their future consulship ; and 
though he continued still to have some distrust 
of Hirtius, yet Pasisa wholly persuaded him that 
he was sincere*. 

Brutus and Cassius continued still near Lanu- 
vium, in the neighbourhood of Cicero's villa at 
Astura, of which, at Cicero's desire, they some- 
times made use^ ; being yet irresolute what mea^ 
surea they should take, they kept themselves quiet 
and retired, expecting what time and chance would 
offer, and waiting particularly to see what humour 
the consuls would be in at the next meeting of tlie 
senate, with regard to themselves and the repub- 
lic ; and since they were driven from the discharge 

Batbo : qui item bene loquitur. Quid' credas videriSt-^ 
Ad Att. XX. Sh 

» Be Bruto nostro— C»«arera solitum dicere Magni 
rafort hie quid velit; sed quicquid vult, valde vult. 
Idque eum animadvertisse cum pro lieiotaro NioeK 
dixerit, valdo vehementor eum visum, et Hbore dipere. 
Atque ctiam proxime cum Bestii rogatu apud eiun fuis^ 
sem, expeetaj^inque aedena quoad voearer, dixisae eum 
Bgo dttbdtem. quin aiimino in odio aim, cum Al. Cioero 
aedecd;, nec suo commqdo me cenvenira possit ? Atqui ai 
quiaquam est facilia, hh» eat t tamen non duibto, quin tm 
male oderlt.— Ad Att.>xtv. 1. 

• Cqm Pansa vlxi in Pompeiano. Is plane mihl pro* 
babat, se bene aentire et oupere pacetn* Ac. — Ad Att. xiv. 

20;it. XV. 1. 

t Velim meheroule Astuns IBrutua. fAd Att. 
Brutumapudme.fuhMie faudeq: tupdo et libontar fuerit 
el sat ditt*— Ibid. xv« a 


of their preetorihip in the city, they contrived to 
put the people in smd of f^om time to tiiqe,; 
by their ed^ts, in whidi they made the stfongest 
professions of.theiir pacific disposition; aqd de- 
clared, V that riieir conduct should give no handle 
for a civil war ; and that, they would submit to 
a perpetual exile, if it would contribute in any 
manner to the public concord, being content with 
the consciousness of their act, as the greatest 
honour which they could enjoy".'' Their present 
design was to come to Rome on the first of June, 
and take their places in the senate, if it should be 
thought advisable ; or to present themselves at 
least in the rostra, and try the affhetiops of .the 
people, for whom Brutus was preparing a > speech. 
They sent to know Cicero’s opinion of this project, 
with the copy also of that speech which Brutus 
made in the capitoi on the day of Csesar’s death, 
begging his revisal and correction of it, in order to 
its being published. Cicero, in his account of it 
to Atticus, says, “the oration is drawn with the! 
utmost elegance, both of sentiments and style ; : 
yet were I to handle the subject, I should won it , 
up with more fire. You know the character of the 
speaker ; for which reason I could not correct it. 
For ill the style in which our friend .would excel, 
and according to the idea which he has formed of 
the best manner of speaking, he has succeeded so 
well, that nothing can be better : but whether I 
am in the right or the wrong, I am of . a quite 
different taste, I wish, however, that you would 
read it, if you have not already^ and W me know 
what you think of it ; though 1 am afraid, lest 
through the prejudice of your name, you should 
show too much of the Attic in your judgment : yet 
if you remember the thunder of Demosthenes, you 
will perceive lliat the greatest force may consist 
with the perfection of Attic elegance*.”’ 

Atticus did not like the speech ; be thought the 
manner too cold and spiritless for so great an 
occasion ; and begged of Cicero to draw up another 
to be published’ in Bratus’s name : but Cicero 
would not consent to it, thinking the thing itself 
improper, and knowing that Brutus would take it 
illy. In one of his letters on the subject, — 

“ Though you think roe in the wrong,” says he, 

“ to imagine that the republic depends on Brutus, 
the fact is certainly so ; there will either be none 
at all, or it will be saved by him and bis accom- 
plices. As to your urging me to write aepeech for 
him, take it from me, my Atticus, as a general 
rule, which by long experience 1 have found to 
true, that there never was a poet or orator who 
thought any one preferable to himself. This is the 
case even with bad ones. What shall we think, 
then, of Brutus, i^ho has both wit and learning ? 
especially after the late experiment of him in the 
case of the ediqt. I drew up one for him at your 
desire. 1 liked mine; he hds. Besides, when at 
his earnest solicitation J addres^d to him my 
treatise on the best manner of speaking, he wrote 
word, not only to nqe, but to you too, that the 

» Xfistatl edictis, libonter se vel in perpotuo exilio vic< 
turos, dum rripublice qonstaret conoordla, nec ullam 
belli civUiti praebituros ihaterlaui, plurimutn slbi honoris 
esse in ednsciontia factl sui, dec. [VSU. Fat. ii H9.] Edio- 
turn Bruti et CasHil probe. fAd A4t. xiv. SU] Be quibus 
tu bonam spern te habere aigaificas propter ediotorum 
humanitatem.-^lbid. xv. 1. I 

» Ad Att. XV. 1. y IMd. S, 4. 
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kind of eloquence which 1 recommended did not 
please him. Let every one,. therefore, compose 
for himself — I wish only that it may be in his 
power to make a speech at all ; for if ever he can 
appear again with safety at Rome, we have gained 
the victory*." 

In this interval a new actor appeared on the 
stage, who, though hitherto but little considered, 
soon made the first figure upon it, and drew all 
people's eyes towards him : the young Octavius, 
who was left by his uncle Caesar the heir of his 
name and estate. He had been sent a few months 
before to Apollonia, 'a celebrated academy or 
school of learning in Macedonia, there to wait for 
his uncle on his way to the Parthian war, in which 
he was to attend him ; but the news of Ciesar's 
death soon brought him back to Italy, to try what 
fortunes he could carve for himself, by the credit 
of his new name, and the help of his uncle's friends. 
He arrived at Naples on the eighteenth of April, 
whither Baibas went the next morning to receive 
him, and returned the same day to Cicero, near 
Cumce, having first conducted Octavius to the 
adjoining villa of his father-in-law Philip. Hirtius 
and Pansa were with Cicero at the same time, to 
whom they immediately presented Octavius, with 
the strongest professions on the part of the young 
man, that he would be governed entirely by his 
direction®. 

The sole pretension which he avowed at present 
was, to assert his right to the succession of his 
uncle's estate, and to claim the }>ossession of it ; 
but this was thought an attempt too hardy and 
dangerous for a mere boy, scarce yet above eighteen 
years old ; for the republican party held great 
reason to be jealous of him, lest with the inherit- 
ance of the estate, he should grasp at the power 
of his uncle ; and Antony still more, who had 
destined that succession to himself, and already 
seized the effects, lest by the advantage of all that 
wealth, Octavius might be in a condition to make 
head against him. The mother, therefore, and 
her husband Philip, out of concern for his safety, 
pressed him to suspend his claim for awhile, and 
not assume an invidious name, before he could see 
what turn the public affairs would take ; but he 
was of too great a spirit to relish any suggestions 
of caution, declaring it base and infamous to think 
himself unworthy of a name, of which Cesar had 
thought him worthy^ : and there were many about 
him constantly pushing him on to throw himself 
upon the affections of the city and the army, before 
his enemies had made themselves too strong for 
him ; so that he was on fire to be at Rome, and to 
enter into action, being determined to risk all his 
hopes ^on the cre^t of his nan^, and the friends 
and troops of bis uncle. 

^ Before he left the country, Cicero, speaking of 
him to Atticus, says , — ** Octavius is still with us, 
and treats me with the greatest respect and friend- 


» Ad Att. xiv. 20. 

• Octavius NeapoUm venit a. d. xiin. Kal. ibi ©um 
Balbus mane postridio ; codemquc die mecuni in Cuniano. 
[Ad Att. xiv, 10.] Hic,mecimi Kalbiw, Hirtius, .Pansa. 
Mode venit Octavius, et quidem in proxixuani villam 
Pliilippi, mihi totus deditus. — Ibid. 11. 

b Non placebat Ati<e matri, PhiHppoquo vitrico, adirl 
nomen invidlos® fortune Cesaris-^previt ccelestis animus 
humana oonsiliar— dictitans nefas esse, quo nomine Cesaii 
dignus asset visus, slbimet Ipsum vidori indignum.— Veil. 
Pat. 11. 00. 


ship. His domestics give him the name of Cceiq;r; 
Philip does not ; nor for that reason do 1. It is 
not possible for him, in my opinion, to make a 
good citizen, there are so many about him who 
threaten the death of our friends : they declare that 
what they have done can never be forgiven. What 
win be the case, think you, when the boy comes 
to Rome, where our deliverers cannot show their 
heads ? who yet must ever be famous, nay, happy 
too, in the consciousness of their act ; but as for 
us, unless I am deceived, we shall be undone. I 
long, therefore, to go abroad, where 1 may hear 
no more of these Pelopidse," &c.*^ 

As soon as Octavius came to Rome, he was 
produced to the people by one of the tribunes, and 
made a speech to. them from the rostra, whi(!h was 
now generally possessed by the enemies of Brutus, 
who were perpetually making use of the advantage 
to infiame the mob against him. “Remember," 
says Cicero, “ what 1 tell you : this custom of 
seditious harangues is so much cherished, that 
those heroes of ours, or rather goUs, will live indeed 
in immortal glory, yet not without envy, and even 
danger : their great comfort, however, is, the 
consciousness of a most glorious act ; but what 
comfort for us, who, when our king is killed, are 
not yet free } But fortune must look to that, 
since reason has no sway**." 

Octavius seconded his speech by what was like 
to*)>lease the inferior part of the city much better ; 
the representation of public shows and plays, in 
honour of bis uncle's victories. Caesar had pro- 
mised and prepared for them in his lifetime ; but 
those whom he had entrusted with the manage- 
ment durst not venture to exhibit them after his 
death, till Octavius, as his heir and representative, 
undertook the affair, as devolved, of course, upon 
himself^^. In these shows Octavius brought out 
the golden chair which, among the other honours 
decreed to Ctesar when living, was ordered to be 
placed in the theatres and circus, as to a deity, on 
all solemn occasions ^ But the tribunes ordered 
the chair to be taken away, upon which the body 
of the knights testified their applause by a general 
clap. Atticus sent an account of this to Cicero, 
which was very agreeable to him*f ; but he was 
not at all pleased with Octavius's conduct, since it 
indicated a spirit determined to revive the memory 
and to avenge the death of Csesar ; and he was the 
less pleased to hear, also, tha t Matius had taken 

c Nobiscum hie ])erhonoTifice et amice Octavius ; quern 
quidem sui Caesarem salutabant, Philippus non ; itaquo 
nc nos quidem : quom nego posse bonum civem, ita multi 
circumstant, qui quidem nostrfs mortem minitantur. 
Negant haec fcrrl i>obso. Quid censes, cum Homam ptior 
rencrit, ubi nostri liberatoros tuti esse non possunt ? qui 
quidem semper erunt clari ; consoientia vero facti sui 
etiom beat! : sed nos, nisi me fallit, jacoblmus. Itaque 
aveo exire, ubl noc Pelopidarum, dec. — Ad Att. xiv. 12. 

d Bed memento, sic alitur consuotudo xicrditarum con- 
cionuin, Ut nostri iUl non heroes, sed dii, futuri quidem in 
gloria sempitema sint. sed non sine invidia, no sine peri- 
culo quidem : verum Ulis magna consolatlo, conscientia 
maximi et clarissiml facti : nobis qiiie, qui interfeoto 
rogo liberi non sumus ? Bed hasc fortuna viderit, quoniam 
ratio non gubemat*—- Ad Att. xiv. 11. 

« Ludos autem victoriae Ca^soris non audentlbus faoere, 
qulbusobtigerat Idmunus, ipseedidit.— .Bueton. in Aug. 10 ; 
Dfo, p. 272. 
f Dio, xliv. 243. 

g De sella Ctesaris, bene tribuni JPreclaros etiam xiv. 
ordineB.*^Ad Att xv. a 
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upon him the care of these shows since it con* 
firmed the suspicion which he had before conceWed 
of Matius, and made him apprehensive that he 
would be an ill counsellor to young Octavius, in 
which light he seems to have represented him to 
Brutus. iVJatius was informed of these suspicions, 
and complained to their common friend Trebatius 
of Cicero's unkind opinion and unfriendly treat- 
ment of him, which gave occasion to the following 
apology from ("icero, and the answer to it from 
Matiua, which is deservedly valued, not only for 
the beauty of its sentiments and composition, but 
for preserving to us a name and character, which 
was almost lost to history, of a most esteemed 
and amiable person, who Uved in the first degree 
of confidence with Ceesur, and for parts, learning, 
and virtue, was scarce inferior to any of that age. 

Cicero takes pains to persuade Matius that he 
had said nothing of him but what was consistent 
with the strictest friendship ; and to gain the easier 
credit with him, prefaces his apology with a detail 
and acknowledgment of Matius* s perpetual civili- 
ties and observance of him through life, even when 
in the height of his power and credit with Caesar ; 
but when he comes to the point of the complaint 
he touches it very tenderly, and observes only in 
general, that ‘as Matius's dignity exposed every- 
thing which he did to public notice, so the malice 
of the world interpreted some of his acts mo|{^ 
hardly than they deserved ; that it was his care 
always to give the most favourable turn to them 
— but you (says he), a man of the greatest learn- 
ing, are not ignorant, that if Csesar was in fact a 
king, as 1 indeed look upop him to have been, 
there are two ways of considering the case of your 
duty ; either that, which I commonly take, of 
extolling your fidelity and humanity, in showing so 
much affection even to a dead friend ; or the other, 
which some people use, that the liberty of our 
country ought to be preferred to the life of any 
friend. I wish that you had heard with what zeal 
I used to defend you in these conversations ; but 
there are two things especially that make the prin- 
cipal part of your praise, which no man speaks of 
more frequently or more freely than I : that you, 
of all Ceesar's friends, were the most active, both 
in dissuading the civil war, and in moderating the 
victory ; in which I have met with nobody who 
does not agree with nsAV’ 

Matius io^icero, 

** Your letter gave me great pleasure, by letting 
me see that you retain still that favourable opinion 
of me, which I had always hoped and wished ; and 
though I had never, indeed, any doubt of it, yet 
for the high value that I set upon it, I was very 
solicitous that it should remain always inviolable ; 
I was conscious to myself that I had done nothing 
which could reasonably give offence to any honest 
man, and did not imagine, therefore, that a person 
of your great and excellent accomplishments could 
be induced to take any without reason, especially 
against one who had always professed, and still 
continued to profess, a sincere good-will to you. 
Since all this, then, stands just as I wish it, 1 will 
now give an answer to those accusations, from 

b Liidorum ejus apparatus, et Matius ac Postumius pro- 
curatoreanon placeat.— Att. xv. 2. 

i Ep. Earn, xi, 27. 


which yon, agreeably to your character, out of 
your singular goodness and friendship, have so 
often defended me. I am no stranger to what has 
been said of me by certain persons, since Cesar’s 
death : they call it a crime in me, that I am con- 
cerned for the loss of an intimate friend, and sorry 
that the man whom 1 loved met with so unhappy 
a fate i they say that our country ought to be pre- 
ferred to any friendship, as if they had already 
made it evident that his death was of service to 
the republic ; but I will not deal craftily ; I own 
myself not to be arrived at that degree of wisdom ; 
nor did I yet follow Csesar in our late dissentions, 
but my friend, whom, though displeased with the 
thing, I could not desert ; for I never approved 
the civil war, or the cause of it, but took all 
possible pains to stifle it in its birth. Upon the 
victory, therefore, of a familiar friend, I was not 
eager either to advance or to enrich myself : an 
advantage which others, who had less interest with 
him than I, abused to great excess. Nay, my cir- 
cumstances were even hurt by Caesar’s law, to 
whose kindness the greatest part of those who now 
rejoice at his death, owed their very continuance in 
the city. 1 solicited the pardon of the vanquished 
with the same zeal as if it had been for myself. Is 
it possible, therefore, for me, who laboured to pro- 
cure the safety of all, not to be concerned for the 
death of him from whom 1 used to procure it 1 
especially when the very same men who were the 
cause of making him odious, were the authors also 
of destroying him. But I shall have cause, they 
say, to repent, for daring to condemn their act. 
Unheard of insolence ! that it should be allowed 
to some to glory in a wicked action, yet not to 
others even to grieve at it, without punishment ! 
But this was always free even to slaves, to fear, 
rejoice, and grieve by their own will, not that of 
another ; which yet these men, who call themselves 
the authors of liberty, are endeavouring to extort 
from us by the force of terror. But they may spare 
their threats ; for no danger shall terrify me from 
performing my duty and the offices of humanity, 
since it was always my opinion, that an honest 
death was never to be avoided, often even to b§ 
sought. But why are they angry vrith me for 
wishing only that they may repent of their act ? 
I wish that all the world may regret Csesar’ s death. 
But I ought, they say, as a member of civil sodety, 
to wish the good and safety of the republic. If my 
past life and future hopes do not already prove that 
I wish it, without my saying so, 1 will not pretend 
to evince it by argument. — 1 beg of you, therefore, 
in the strongest terms, to attend to facts rather 
than to words ; and if you think it the most useful 
to one in my circumstances, that what is right 
should take place, never imagine that I can have 
any union or commerce with ill-designing men. I 
acted the same part in my youth, where to mistake 
would have been pardonable ; shall I then undo it 
all again, and renounce my principles in my declin- 
ing age ? No ; it is my resolution to do nothing 
that can give any offence, except it be when I lament 
the cruel fate of a dear friend and illustrious man. 
If I were in different sentiments, I would never 
disown what 1 was doing, lest I should be thought 
not only wicked for pursuing what was wrong, but 
false B^nd cowardly for dissembling it. But I 
undertook the care of the shows which young 
Csesar exhibited for the victory of his uncle : this 
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of private, not of pi^blio duty : it was 
Wnat t ought to have performed to the memory and 
Imnour of my dear friend, and what I could not, 
tnetefbte, dieny to a youth of the greatest hopes, 
ahd^ao highly worthy of Ceeeiar. But I go often, 
also, to the consul Antony’s, to pay my complU 
ments : yet you will find those very men go oftener 
to, ask and receive favours, who redect upon me for 
it, as disaffected to my country. But what arro* 
gance is this ? When Csesar never hindered me 
finm visiting whom I would — even those whom he 
did not care for — that they, who bad deprived me 
of him, should attempt, by their cavils, to debar 
me from placing my esteem where I think proper. 
But I am not afraid that either the modesty of my 
life should not be sufficient' to confute all false 
reports of me for the future, or that they, who do 
not love me for my constancy to Caesar, would not 
choose to have their friends resemble tne rather 
than themselves. For my own part, if I could have 
my wish, I would spend the remainder of my days 
in quiet at Rhodes ; but if any accident prevent 
iiie, will live in such a manner at Rome, as always 
to desire that what Is right may prevail. 1 am 
greatly obliged to our friend Trebatius, for giving 
roe this assurance of your sincere and friendly re- 
gard for me, and for making it my duty to respect 
and olijserve a man whom I had esteemed always 
before with inclination. Take care of your health, 
and preserve we in your affection — 

Antoity all this while was not idle, but pushed 
oh hrs designs with great vigour and address : in 
his progress through Italy, his business was to 
gather up Caesar's old soldiers from the several 
colonies and quarters in which they were settled ; 
and by large bribes, and larger promises, to attach 
them to bis interests, and draw^ great bodies of 
them towards Rome, to be ready for any purpose 
that bis affairs should require. In the city like- 
wise he neglected no means which his consular 
authority offered, how unjust or violent soever, of 
strengthening his power ; and let all people now 
see for what ends he had provided that decree, to 
which the senate had consented for the sake of 
peace, of confirming Caesar's acts ; for being the 
master both of Caesar's papers and of his secretary 
Faberhis, by whos^e hand they were written ^ he 
had an opportunity of forging and inserting at 
pleasure whatever he found of Use to him, which 
he practised without any reserve or management ; 
selling publicly for money whatever immunities 
were desired by countries, cities, princes, or private 
men, on pretence that they had been granted by 

k £p. Fam. xl 28. This Cn. Matius lived long after- 
wards in such favour and familiarity with Augustus; as to 
be distinguished by the title of Augustus’s/riend. Yet he 
se^s to have declined all public honours and business, 
and to have spent the remainder of h^ days in an elegant 
and pleasurable retreat ; employing bis time and studies 
iti ttfe improvements of gardening and 'planting, as well as 
in reUning the delioacy of a splendid and luxurious Ills, 
which was the general taste, of that For he first 
taaifHt how to Inoculate, and propagate some of their 
Cttrioufi and foreign fruits; and introdnoed tbewey of 
nutting 'trees attd groves into regular forms: on which 
Objects he published several books which are mentioned 
by^the. litter writer8.*-Coiiimel. De Re Rust. xH. 44. init./ 
nth. Bistr Kat xii. g; XV. 14. 

^ TO ^djup^fiarm t&m 6 

kat vbv ypa/tpLar^a rdO KtUerdpos 

itinu bt iMfiAMi«vuv,-»App. 1. a 5SB, 


Oaeifir mad entered kite his books* This ularroed 
and shocked uUvhoneBt meti who saw the misohiesf, 
but kUew no remedy : Antony had Ike power, and 
their own decree had justified it. Cicero complahis 
of it heavily in many of bis letters, and declares it 
a thousand times better to die than to suffer it*^. 

Is it so then says he, ** is all that our Brutus 
has done come to this, that be might live at last at 
Lanuvium ? That Trebonius might steal away 
through private roads to his province ? That ail 
the acts, writings, sayings, promises, thoughts of 
Caesar should have greater force now than when 
he himself was living ? '* All which he charges to 
that mistake of the first day in not summoning the 
senate into the bapitol, where they might have 
done what they pleased when their own party was 
uppermost, and these robbers, as he calls them, 
dispersed and dejected 

Among the other acts which Antony confirmed, 
on the pretence of their being ordered by Ccesar, 
he granted the freedom of the city to all Sicily, and 
restored to king Deiotarus all his former domi- 
nions. Cicero speaks of this with great indignation. 

O my Atticus,” says he, “ the ides of March 
have given os nothing but the joy of revenging 

ourselves on him whom we had reason to hate-^^ 

it was a brave act, but left imperfect— — you know 
what a kindness 1 have for the Sicilians ; that 1 
Upteem it an honour to be their patron : Ceesar 
granted them many privileges which 1 did not dis- 
like, though his giving them the rights of Latium 
was* intolerable ; yet that was nothing to what 
Antony has done, who for a large sum of money has 
published a law; pretended to be made by the dic- 
tator, in an assembly of the people, though we 
never heard a syllable of it in his lifetime, which 
makes them all citizens of Rome. Is not Deiota- 
rus’s ease just the same ? He is worthy indeed of 
any kingdom, but not by the grant of Fulvia ; 
there are a thousand instances of the same sort®." 
When this last act was hung up as usual in the 
Capitol, among the public monuments of the city, 
the forgery appeared so gross that the people, in 
the midst of their concern, could not help laughing 
at it ; knowing that Csesar hated no man so much 
as Deiotarus. But the bargain was made in Fulvia's 
apartments for the sum of eighty thousand pounds, 
by the king's agents at Ronp, without conimlting 
Cicero or any other of theit^master's friends : yet 
the old king, it seems, was beforehand witli them, 
and no sooner heard of Ceesar'i death than he 
seized upon his dominions t^ain by force, y He 
knew it,^' says Cicero, f* to be a universal right, 
that what tyrants had forcibly taken away, the 
true owners might recover whenever they were 
able;— he Acted like a man, but we contemptibly, 
who we hate the author, yet maintain (lie 

actsr." By these methods Antony presently 
Fom. kiri ; Ad Attrxir, 0. 

^ vuio? hoo'iuetiS et tuns Brutus egit, ut LanuvU . 
essett ut Trebonius itineribus devils proAolsoeretur iu 
provinolam^i ut osnula fueta, scripta, dicta* promtHsa, 
dbgHata plus valerent, quam si ipse viveret fjkc, 

-^AU A'lA xlv. 10. ‘ 

• Ad Att,.xlv. 12. . , . 

p Byngrapha H. 0. eenties per legatos,— sine nostra, islne 
reliqaoiito^liospttuis ragis seateUfUa^ fhota; In^ryiitfoeo: 
quo in loco pluritnw res venterunt, at veneunb-t^iex enlm 
fp saAia d p oiito, BuUIS oommentsrils CSieaaiis, slmiil atque 
audlvlt ^us kiterltmti; auo marta ras^suaa noaperavit 
Sotebat koxiio sapiens. Jus semper Itoo faisss^ uk qow 
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amaiBedi infinite tuikie of money f fat thongii at the 
time of Cmsar'o death be .owe^ ae Cicero told 
him, above three hundred thousand pounds, yet 
within less than a fortnight after it he had paid off 
the whole debt*!. 

There was another instance of his violence which 
gave still greater ofience to the city; his seizing the 
public treasure which Caesdr had deposited for the 
occasions of the government, in the temple of 
Opis, amounting to above five millions and a half 
of our money ; besides what Calpurnia, Caesar’s 
wife, from his private treasure had delivered into 
his hands, computed at about another million. 
This was no extraordinary sum if we consider the 
vastness of the mine frokn which it was drawn, the 
extent of the Roman empire, and that Cassar was 
of all men the most rapacious in extorting it : 
Cicero, alluding to the manner in which it was 
raised, calls it a bloody and deadly treasure, ga- 
thered from the spoils and ruin of the subjects ; 
which, if it were not restored, as it ought to be, to 
the true owners, might have been of great service 
to the public towards easing them of their taxes'. 

But Antony, who followed Cmsar’s maxims, 
took care to secure it to himself, the use of it was 
to purchase soldiers, and he was now in condition 
to outbid any competitor ; but the first purchase 
that be made with it was of his colleague Dolabella, 
who had long been oppressed with the load of hi^ 
debts, and whom, by a part of this money, and the 
promise of a farther share in the plunder of the 
empire, he drew entirely from Cicero and the 
republican party into his own measures. This, was 
an acquisition worth any price to him ; the gene- 
ral inclination both of the city and the country was 
clearly against him ; the town of Puteoli, one of 
the most considerable of Italy, had lately chosen 
the two Brutnses and Cassius for their patrons 
and there wanted nothing but a leader to arm the 
whole empire in that cause : Dolabella seemed to 
be that very person, till bribed, as Cicero says, by 
force of money, he not only deserted but overturned 
the republic ^ 

These proceedings, which were preparatory to 
the appointed meeting of the senate on the first of 
June, began to open Brutus’s eyes and convince 
him of the mistake of his pacific measures and 
favourable thoughts of Antony; he now saw that 
there was no good to be expected from him, or 
from the senate itself under his influence, and 
thought it time, therefore, in concert with Cassius, 
to require an explicit account of his intentions, and 
to expostulate with him gently in the following, 
letter. , 

t^j^ranni eripuisttont, oa tyrannis interfectlei, ii quibus 
eirepta essciit, lecupcrarent — ^llle vir fuit, nos quidem 
contetnnendi, qui auctoreni odlnius, acta df^ondimus.— > 
PhU, U. 37. 

s Tu Butem quadringsnties II.S. quod Idibus Martiis 
debuiatl, quoiiam mode ante Kalendas Aprilis debere 
dasistl?~.lbid. 

' tJbi set MptiesttiiUiss H.S. quod in tabulls, quw sunt 
ad Opis patebat ? funeste Ulius quidem pecunio:, sed 
tamen, si lis, quorum ©rat, non reddorotur, qu® nos a 
tributis posset vindicar©.--i*hU. ii. 37 ; Pbli. i. 7 ; l*iutar©b. 
in Ant - i 

• Vexavit Puteolanos, quod Oassium ot Brutos patronos 
adoptassent— Phil. Ii 41. 

t Ut lUnm oderim, quod oum rempubUcam me auotore 
defendore oespisset, non modo dqaeruerit, emptus peounia, 
sed etiam quanthm in ipso luit, evorterit.*-Ad Att. xvi. id. 


Bruiui awd CMtitiif Prator^^ ' to At. Antonins^ 

' Consul. 

** If we were not perauadied of your sincerity and 
good-will to us we should not have written this to 
you, which, but of the kind disposition that you bear 
to us, you will take, without doubt in good part. 
We are informed that a great mulUtude of veteran 
soldiers is already come to Rom^’aad^^d 'iinuch 
greater expected there on ,tlie first June. If we 
could harbour aqy suspicion or ttm of y[ou, we 
should be unlike ourselves ; yet surely, after we had 
put ourselves into your power, and by your advice 
dismissed the friends whom we had about us from 
the great towns, and that not only by public edict 
but by private letters, we deserve to be made 
acquainted with your designs, especially in an affair 
which relates to ourselves. We beg of you, there- 
fore, to let us know what your inteutions are wi& 
regard to us. Do you think that we can be sare . 
in such a crowd of veterans ? who have thoughts,, 
we hear, even of rebuilding the altar, which no man 
can desire or approve who wishes our safety and 
honour. That we had no other view from the 
first but peace, nor sought anything else but the 
public liberty, the event shows. Nobody can 
deceive us but you, which is not certainly agreeable 
to your virtue and integrity ; but no man else hqs 
it in his power to deceive us* We trusted, and 
shall trust to you alone. Our friends are under the 
greatest apprehensions for us ; for though they are 
persuaded of. your integrity, yet they reflect that a 
multitude of veterans may sooner be pushed on to 
any violence by others than restrained by you. 
We desire an explicit answer to all particulars, for 
. it is silly and trifling to tell us that the veterans 
are called together because you intend to move the 
senate in their favour in J une ; for who do you 
think will binder it when it is certain that we shall 
not ? Nobody ought to think us too fond qf life, 
when nothing can happen to us but with the ruin 
and confusion of all things ” 

During Cicero’s stay in the country, where he 
had a perpetual resort of his friends to him, and 
where his thoughts seemed to be always employed 
on the republic, yet he found leisure to write' 
several of those philosophical pieces which still 
subsist both to the pleasure and benefit; of man- 
kind. For he now composed his treatise on the 
Nature of the Gods, in three bppks, addressed to 
Brutus, containing the opinions of all the philoso- 
phers who had ever written anything on that 
argument ; to which he bespeaks the attention of 
his readers as to a subject of the last importance, 
which would inform them what they ought to think 
of religion, piety, sanctity, ceremonies, faith, oaths, 
temples, &c., since all these were included in that 
single question of the gods*. He drew up likewise his 
Discourse on Divination, or the foreknowledge and 
prediction of future events, and the several ways by 
which it was supposed to be acquired or communi- 
cated to man ; where he explains in two books 
whatever could be said for and against the actual 
existence of the thing itself. Both these pieces are 
written in the way of dialogue, of which be gives 
the following account. ** Since Carneses,” says 
he, has ar^ed both acutely and copiously against 
divination, in an^er to the Stoics, I am now 
inqpi^g what judgment we ought to form con- 
u Ep. Fam. xl. S. ^ P© Nat iitoor. i. 6. 
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cerning it ; and for fear of giving my assent rashly 
to a tldngy either false in itself or not sufficiently 
understood, I think it best to do whitt I have 
already done in my three books on the Nature of 
the Gods, weigh and compare diligently all the 
arguments with each other : for as rashness of assent 
and error is in all cases shameful, so most of all 
in that where we are to judge what stress is jfco be 
laid on auspices and things of a divine and religious 
nature ; for the danger is, lest either by neglecting 
them we involve ourselves in an impiety, or by 
embracing them, in an old woman’s superstition r.*' 
He now also wrote his piece on the advantages of old 
age, called “ Cato,” from the chief speaker in the 
dialogue : he addressed it to Atticus, as a lecture of 
common comfort to them both, in that gloomy 
scene of life on which they were entering ; having 
found so much pleasure (he says) in writing it that 
it not only eased him of all the complaints of age, 
but made age itself even agreeable and cheerful to 
him*.” He added soon after another present of the 
same kind to Atticus, a treatise on Friendship : “ a 
subject (he says) both worthy to be known to all, 
and peculiarly adapted to the case of their particu- 
lar intimacy ; for as I have already written of age, 
an old man to an old man, so now in the person of 
a sincere friend I write on friendship to my friend.” 
This is written also in dialogue, the chief speaker 
of which is Lselius ; who, in a conversation with his 
two sons-in-law Fannius and Sccevola, upon the 
death of P. Scipio and the memorable friendship 
that had subsisted betjyreen them, took occasion, at 
their desire, to explain to them the nature and be- 
nefits of true friendship. Sctevola, who lived to a 
^eeCt age,' and loved to retail his old stories to his 
scholars, used to relate to them with pleasure all the 
particulars of this dialogue, whhih Cicero having 
committed to his memory, dressed up afterwards 
in his own manner into the present form®. Thus 
this agreeable book, which when considered only 
as an invention or essay, is one of the most enter- 
taining pieces in antiquity, must needs affect us 
more warmly when it is found at last to be a his- 
tory, or a picture drawn from the life, exhibiting 
the real characters and sentiments of the best and 
greatest men of Rome. He now also wrote his 
discourse on Fate ; which was the subject of a 
conversation with Hirtius in his villa near Puteoli, 
where they spent several days together in May ; 
and he is supposed to have finished about the same 
time a translation of Plato’s famous dialogue called 
Timaeus, on the nature and origin of the universe. 

But he was emplojring himself also upon a work 
of a different sort which had been long upon his 
hands ; a history of his own times, or rather of 
his own conduct, full of free and severe reflections 
on those who had abused their power to the op- 
pression of the republic, especially Cmsar and 
Crassus. This he calls his Anecdote ; a work not 
to be pub lished, but to be shown only to a few 

7 De Bivin. i. 4. 

* Milii quidem ita jucunda hujtis librl confectio fult, 

ut non modo omnes absterserit Henectutis moleatlas, Hod 
effecerit mollem etiam et jucuudam senectutom. — Do 
Senect. 1. f 

* Digna mihl res turn omnium cognltione, turn nostra 
familiaritate visa est — sed ut turn ad senem scncx de 
senectute, sic boo llbro ad amicum amicissimus de ami- 
oltia soripsi— et cum Scscvola — exposuit nobis sexmonem 
LmUi de amicltla, habitum ab illo secum, et cum altero 
genero C. Fannio, 4eo.-^De Amicit. 1. 


friends, in the manner of Theopompus, an histo- 
rian famed for his severe and invective style**. 
Atticus was urging him to put the last hand to it, 
and to continue it down through Cassar’s govern- 
ment ; but he chose to reserve this last part for a 
distinct history, in which he designed to vindicate 
at large the justice of killing a tyrant. We meet 
with several hints of this design in his letters : in 
one to Atticus he says, ** I have not yet polished 
my Anecdote to my mind ; as to what you would 
have me add, it will require a separate volume, but 
believe me, I could speak more freely and with less 
danger against that detested party, whilst the tyrant 
himself was alive than now when he is dead. For 
he, I know not why, indulged me wonderfully : but 
now, which way soever we stir, we are called back 
not only to Caesar’s acts but to his very thoughts. 
Again, I do not well understand what you would 
have me write ; is it that the tyrant was killed 
according to the strict laws of justice ? Of that 1 
shall both speak and write my thoughts fully on 
another occasion His other friends also seem 
to have had some notice of this work, for Trebo- 
nius, in a letter to him from Athens, after remind- 
ing him of his promise to give him a place in some 
of his writings, adds, 1 do not doubt but that if 
you write anything on the death of Caesar, you will 
give me not the least share both of that act and of 
j'our affection Dion Cassius says, that he deli- 
vered this book sealed up to his son, w’ith strict 
orders not to read or publish it till after his death ; 
but from this time he never saw his son, and left 
the piece probably unfinished : though some copies 
of it afterwards got abroad, from which his com- 
mentator, Asconius, has quoted several particu- 
lars®. 

In the end of May he began to move towards 
Rome, in order to assist at the senate on the first 
of June, and proposed to be at Tusculum on the 
twenty -sixth, of which he gave Atticus notice. 
1’here passed all the while a constant commerce of 
letters between him and Brutus, who desired a 
personal conference with him at Lanuvium, in 
which Cicero resolved to humour him, though he 
did not think it prudent at that time, when without 
any particular use it would only give jealousy to 
Antony. But the nearer he came to the city, the 
more he was discouraged from the thouglits of en- 
tering it: he understood that it was filled with 
soldiers ; that Antony came thither attended by a 
strong body of them ; that all his views were bent 
on war ; and that he designed to transfer the pro- 
vince of Gaul from D. Brutus to himself, by a 
vote of the people^. Hirtius dissuaded his going, 

^ Ad Att li. 6 ; Dion. Hal. proerm. 1. 

c Libruni mourn ilium avcKSorov nondiuti, ut volui, 
I>erpolIvf. Ista vero, qiiie tu contcxl vis, uliiid quoddam 
separatum volumon exBi>ectant. Ego autem, oredas milii 
volim, minore periculo existimo contra illas nefarias 
partes vivo tyranno diet potuisse, quam mortuo. lllc 
enim nescio quo pacto ferebat me quidem mirabilitcr. 
Nunc quacunquo nos eommovlnius, ad Cflcsaris non mudo 
acta, verum etiam oogitata rovocarnur. [Ad Att. xiv. 17*3 
Sed parum intelligo quid mo veils scribere — on sie ut in 
tyrannum Jure optima ccesum ? multa dicontur, multa 
scribentur a nobis, sed alio modo ac temporo. — Ibid. xv. 3. 

Namquo illud non dubito, quin, si quid do interltu 
Ccesarls scribas, non patiaris me mlnimam partem et roi 
et amoris tui feUre. — ^Ep. Fam. xii. Id. 

• Dio, p. 96 ; it. Ascon. in Tog. Candid. 

f Puto enim nobis Lanuvium eundum, non sine multo 
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and resolved to stay away himself ; Varro sent him 
word that the veterans talked desperately against 
all those who did not favour them : Grseceius also 
admonished him, on the part of C. Cassius, to be 
upon his guard, for that certain armed men were i 
provided for some attempt at Tusculum. All these 
informations determined him at last not to venture 
to the senate ; but to withdraw himself from that 
city, where he had not only flourished (he says) 
with the greatest, but lived even a slave with some 
dignity tf. The major part of the senate followed 
his example and fled out of the bity for fear of 
some violence, leaving the consuls, with a few of 
their creatures, to make what decrees they thought 
fit**. 

This turn of affairs made Cicero resolve to 
prosecute what he had long been projecting, his 
voyage to Greece, to spend a few months with his 
son at Athens. He despaired of any good from 
these consuls, and intended to see Rome no more 
till their successors entered into office, in whose 
administration he began to place all his hopes. He 
wrote, therefore, to Holabella to procure him the 
grant of an honorary lieutenancy ; and lest Antony, 
an angry man, as he calls him, should think him- 
self sliglxted, he wrote to him too on the same sub- 
ject. Jlolabella immediately named him for one 
of his own lieutenants, wdiich answered his purpose 
still better, for without obliging him to any service, 
or limiting him to any time, it left him at fulT 
liberty to go wherever he pleased ; so that he 
readily accepted it and prej)ared for his journey*. 
He heard in the meanwhile from Balbus that the 
senate would be held again on the fifth, when com- 
missions would be granted severally to Brutus and 
Cassius to buy up corn in Asia and Sicily for the 
use of the republic ; aud that it would be decreed 
also ut the same time, that provinces should be 
assigned to them with the other prtetors at the 
expiration of the year**. 

Their case at this time was very remarkable, it 
being wholly new in Rome to see prrotors driven 
out of the city, where their residence was absolutely 
Kermone — Hruto cnim pliicorc, sc a me eonveniri. O rein 
odiosniii et iiiexplieabilcni ! jnito ino iturum — An- 

tenii ounsilia narniH turbuleiita — sed niihi ejus con- 

siliuTii ad belluin spectarc videtur, si (]uideni D. liruto 
provincia eripitiir. — Ad Att. xv. 4. 

K iiirtiuB jam in Tusculano cst; mihique, ut absim, 
veheniontor aiictor est ; et illc quidcTTi perieuli causa— 
Varro aiitem noster ad nio epistolam ruisit — in qua scrip- 
turn crat, veteraiios cos, qiii rojiciantnr — iinjirobissime 
loqui ; ut magno poricnlo Romo* sint futuri, qui ab eorura 
partibus disseiitirc vidcantur. — Ibid. S. 

GrfTcoius ad me scri]isit, C, Cassium ad se scripsisso, 
homines coniparari, <iui in Tusculanum armatt mitteren- 
tur.— Id qiiidem mihi non videbatur; sod cavendmti 
tanien.— Ibid. xv. 8. 

Mlhi vero deliberatum est, ut nunc quidem est, abesse 
ox ea urbe, in qua non modo florui <riim summa, verum 
etiam servivi cum allqua dignitato. — Ibid. 5. 

^ Kaluudis Jiiniis cum in senatipu, ut erut constitutum, 
venire veLlemus, metu perterriti repontc dift'ugimus. — 
Phil. U, 42. 

1 Etiain soripsi ad Antontum de logationo, ne, si ad 
Dolabollaxn solum scrlpsissem, Irocundiis homo commo- 
veretur. [Ad Att xv. a] Sed lieus tu,— Dolabella me sibi 
legavit, dec.— Ibid. 1 1. 

^ A Balbo redditae mihi liters, fore Nonis senatum, ut 
Brutus in Asia, Cassius in Sicilia, frumentum emendiim 
et ad urbem ixiittondum curarent O rem miseram ! ait, 
oodom tempore deoretum iri, uti is et reliquis preetoriis 
provineiae deoernantur. — Ibid. 9. 


necessary, and could not legally be dispensed with 
for above ten days in the year ; but Antony readily 
procured a decree to absolve them from the laws* ; 
being glad to see them in a situation so contempti- 
ble, stripped of their power and suffering a kind of 
exile, and depending, as it were, upon him for their 
protection : tlieir friends, therefore, at Rome had 
been soliciting the senate for some extraordinary 
employment to be granted to them, to cover the ap- 
pearance of a flight and the disgrace of living in 
banishment, when invested with one of the first 
magistracies of the republic *“- 

This was the ground of the commission just 
mentioned to buy corn, which seemed however to 
be below their character, and contrived as an affront 
to them by Antony, who affected still to speak of 
them always with the greatest respect**. But their 
friends thought anything better for them than to 
sit still in Italy, where their persons were exposed 
to danger from the veteran soldiers, who were all 
now in motion ; and that this employment woiflld 
be a security to them for the present, as well as an 
opportunity of providing for their fnture safety, by 
enabling them to execute what they were now me- 
ditating, a design of seizing some provinces abroad 
and arming themselves in defence of the republic, 
which was what their enemies were most afraid of, 
and charged them with publicly, in order to make 
them odious. Cicero in the meantime, at their 
desire, had again recommended their interests to 
Hirtius, who gave him the following answer. 

“ 1 wish that Brutus aud Cassius could be pre- 
vailed with by you as easily *to lay aside all crafty 
councils, as they can obtain by you from me what- 
ever they desire. They were leaving Italy, you 
say, when they wrote to you ? Whither, or where- 
fore } do not let |hem go, I beseech you, my dear 
Cicero, nor suffer the republic to be wholly lost ; 
though overwhelmed indeed already by these ra- 
pines, burnings, murders. If they are afraid of any- 
thing, let them be upon their guard, but act nothing 
offensively ; they will not, 1 am confident, gain a 
tittle the more by the most vigorous, than the 
most pacific measures, if they use but caution. 
The things which are now stirring cannot last 
long, but if made the subject of war, will acquire 
present strength to hurt. Let me know your 
o])iiiion of what may be expected from them.” 
Cicero sent him word, that he would be answer- 
able for their attempting nothing desperate ; and 
was informed, at the same time by Balbus, that 
Servilia, Brutus’s motf^er, had undertaken that 
hey should not leave Italy 

Servilia, though sister to Cato, had been one of 
Csesar’s mistresses, and next to Cleopatra, the 
msot beloved of them all. In the civil war he 
gave her several rich farms out of his Pompeian 

confiscations, aud is said to have bought a single 

— 

1 Cur M. Brutus, te referente, legibus est solutiis, si ab 
urbo plusquam decern dies abfuisset ? — Phil, ii i3. 

*** Kal aitrdts eis eifvpdvftav ^ fiouK^t trlrov ippov^ 
ricrai irpoa“^Ta{<i% Vra rh iv fieato Ztd,(rtKi(jka 
yofit^oiyro , — Appian. Bell. Civ. iv. 622 ; it iil. 530. 

n Frumentum imponere — quodniunusbirepubljlca sordi- 
dius ? [Ad Att. XV. 10.] Pa trite liberatores urbo carebunt 
— quoB tomon ipsi consulos ot in concionibus et in oinnX 
sermone laudabant. — Phil. i. 2. 

Cui rescripsi nihil Ulos oallidius cogitare, idque oonflr- 
mavi— lialbwi ad me — Serviliam conflrmare non disoessu- 
ros — Ad Att. XV. 6. 
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i hm nt ^6.pr|ae of about 50,0001.? She* 

fiAff tt womim of spirit aud intriguev in great credit y 
vHth the Cseeateaa party and at this very Haoe 
possessed the estate and villa of Pontius Aquila, 
CRie ^of the oonspiirators, which had been cenfis- 
eated and granted to her by Ceesar. ^Cicero reckons 
it among the solecisms of the times, that the 
mother of the tyrant-killer should hold the estate 
of one of her son’s accomplices 4 ; yet she had 
such a share in all the counsels of Brutus, that it 
made Cioero the less inclined to enter into them^ i 
; or to be concerned with one whom he could not I 
trust. ** When he is influenced so much/* says he, 

** by bis mother’s advice, or at least her entreaties, 
why should I interpose myself*" ?” 

At their desire, however, he went over to them 
at Antium, to assist at a select council of friends, 
called to deliberate on what was proper for them 
to do with regard to this new commission. There 
were present among others, Favonius, Servilia, 
Porcia, Brutus’s wife, and his sister Tertulla, the 
wife of Casshis. Brutus was much pleased at 
his coming, apd after the first compliments, begged 
him to driver his opinion to the company on the 
subject of their meeting. Upon which he pre- 
sently advised, what he had been considering on 
the road, ** that Brutus should go to Asia, and 
undertake the affair of the corn: that the only 
thing to be done at present was, to provide for 
their safety ; that their safety was a certain benefit 
to the republic. Here Cassius interrupted him, 
and, with great fierceness in his looks, protested 
that he would not go to Sicily, nor accept as a 
favour what was intended as an affront, but would 
go to Achaia. Brutus said that he would go to 
Rome, if Cicero thought iigmroper for him ; but 
Cicero declared it impossuSfe fbr him to be safe 
there. But supposing, says he, that I could be 
safe ? Why then, says Cicero, I should advise it 
by all means, as the best thing which you could 
do, and better than any province. After much 
discourse and complaining for the loss of their 
opportunities, for which Cassius laid all the blame 
on D. Brutus, Cicero said, that though, that was 
true, yet it was in vain to talk of what was past ; 
and as the case then stood, he saw nothing left but 
to follow his advice, to which they all at last 
seemed to agree, especially when Servilia under- 
took by her mediation, to get the affair of the 
corn left out of their commission; and Brutus 
consented that the plays and shows, with which 
he was to entertain the « city shortly as praetor, 
should be given by proxy in his absence. Cicero 
took his leave, pleased with nothing in the con- 
ference but the consciousness of having done his 
duty : for as to the rest, he gave all, he says, for 
lost ; found the vessel not only broken, but shat- 
tered to pieces, and neither prudence, reason, or 
design in what they were doing ; so that if he 
had any doubt before, he had none now, but longed 
to get abroad as soon as possible 

9 Ante* alias dilexit M. Druti matrem Serviliam,--eui 
^ aezagiw H. 6, nuurgaritam meroatus est; Aow— Sustoo, in 
4.Cm.d0. . 

q (^uin etiam hoc Ipsd tempore malta ^oordAouro : 
Foatii KeapoIHaaum a matre tyraanoctoni possideri.— Ad 
Att.xlT.Sl. ’ 

; r ffalrlS' oonsilic oom vtatur, vel etiam preelbus, quid 
fuetntarpoiiaiD 7«--Ad Att, aw. 10/ 

* Ad Att. XT. 11, W. 


* . OotahrioB, ttpon his coming to Rome, /wjui very 
rov^hly reedtw by Antony; who, deppiatng hlf 
<age imd want of experience, was so far n*oiQ^ treat- 
ing him as Csesar’s heir, or giving him possessioii 
of hia estate, that be openly threatened and 
thwarted him in all bis pretensions; nor would 
suffer him to be chosen tribune, to width he 
aspired, with the seeming favour of the people, in 
the room of that Cinna who was killed at Ceesar’s 
funerals This aeoessarily drew the regard of the 
republican party towards him, and Cicero began 
to take the more notice of him in proportion as 
Antony grew more and more formidable : at 
present he gives the following account of him. 

I ** Octavianus, 1 perceive, has parts and spirit, and 
seems to be affected, as we could wish, towardii 
our heroes : but how far we may trust his age, 
name^ succession, education, is a matter of great 
deliberation. His father-in-law, who came to see 
me at Astura, thii))cs not at all. He must be che- 
rished however, if for nothing else, yet to keep 
him at a distance from Antony. Marcellus acts 
nobly, if he instils into him a good disposition 
towards our friends. He seemed to be much in- 
ddenced by > him, but to have no confidence in 
Pansa and Hirtius ; his natural disposition is good, 
if it does but hold“." 

In the midst of these affairs with which his 
^ind, as he complains, was much distracted, he 
pursued his literary studies with his usual ardour ; 
and to avoid the great resort of company, which 
interrupted him, at his house near Baiae, he re- 
moved to his Pompeian villa, on the south 'side of 
Naples. Here he began bis book of Offices, for 
the use and instruction of his son, designed, he 
says, to be the fruit of this excursion ; he com- 
posed also an oration, adapted to the state of the 
times, and sent it to Atticus, %> be suppressed or 
published at his discretion ; promising him withal 
to finish and send him in a short time his Secret 
History or Anecdote,, in the manner of Heraclides, 
to be kept close in bis cabinet^. 

Before he could leave Italy, be was obliged 
to return to Tusculum to settle his private 
affairs, and provide his equipage ; and wTote to 
Dolabella, to give orders for the mules and other 
necessaries, which the government used to furnish 
to those who went abroad with a public characters'. 
Here Atticus and he took leave of each other, 
with all possible marks of the most sincere and 
tender aff'ection. The unsettled condition of the 
times, and the uncertainty when, or in what cir- 
cumstances they should meet again, raisfMi several 
melancholy reflections in them both, which, as 
soon as they parte d, drew*many tears from Atticus , 

^ In looum tribiini plebis forte detiiortui candidaiuiii 
petitorem se ostendti— sed adversante conatibus suis M. 
Antonio consule -~Sueton, in August. 10 ; Bio, p. 272 ; 
App. p. 506. 
a Ad Att. XV, 12, 

X No«.hio4>iAo(ro^iS)S€va(qaidet|imaUud?) eirk wtpl 
voD Ka0iiKoyro$ magnifioe cxplioamus. irpixr^vou/aev 
qua Ciceroni ; qua de .re enim potiue pater iillo ? Deinde 
alia. Quidquwres? I^xtabit opera pesegrftiationis hu jus. 
-i-Ego autem ip Perapeianuin prikperahem, non quod hoc 
loco quidquam pulohrius, sed interpfUatoree iUio minus 
nioleeti— ' 

.^Orationem tibi^tnlsl. li^us oostodWdft et piwteraiids? 
arbitrium tutmv— jam probo *HpoitAcfktov, pr^ser ilm cum 
ttt tentopete dateotegsr-enitsr igilur^-rA4 A«ti tw: I AM. 

7 IWd. ]«. ^ 
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of which he gave Cicero an account in hia next 
letter, with a promiae to follow him Into Greece. 
Cioere answered him with equal tendemesat It 
. moved me,'* Says he, “to ‘hear of the, tears which 
you shed after you left me had you done it, in my 
presence, I should have dropt perhaps all thoughts 
of my journey. That part however pleases me, 
where you comfort yourself with the hop^ of our 
meeting again shortly, which exi)ectation indeed is 
what chiefly supports me ; 1 will write to you 
perpetually, give you an ^account of everything 
which relates to Brutus, send you very shortly my 
treatise on Glory, and finish for you the other 
work, to be locked up with your treasure, * ■* &o. 

These little passages from familiar letters, illus- 
trate more effectually the real characters of men, 
than any of their more specious and public acta. It 
is commonly thought the part of a statesman, to 
divest himself of everything natural, and banish 
every passion that does not serve hls' interest or 
ambition ; but here we see a quite different charac- 
ter ; one of the greatest . statesmen of the* world 
cherishing and cultivating in himself the soft and 
social affections of love and friendship, ais knowing 
them to be designed equally by nature for the com- 
fort as well of )mblic as private life. 

Atticus likewise, whose philosophy was as incom- 
patible as ambition with all affections that did not 
terminate in himself, was frequently drawn by tl^|5 
goodness of his nature to correct the viciousness 
of his principle. He had often reproved Cicero 
for an excess of love to his daughter Tullia, yet 
he no sooner got a little Attica of his own than he 
began to discover the same fondness, which gave 
Cicero occasion to repay his raillery with great 
politeness. “ 1 rejoice,*' says he, to perceive that 
you take so much delight in your little girl. 1 
loVe her already myself, and know her to be 
amiable, though I have never seen her. Adieu 
then to Patro, and all your Epicurean school." In 

» To, tit u me disf’CHwraM, lucryitiasso, molcstt? ferobani. 
Quoil Hi me prirsonto fooisHi^s, couNiliiim totiiiH ithicriH 
fnrtHBHe mutasst’in. Sod illud prupclnrc, <iiiod te connolatii 
OHt HpoH brevi tempore cemgrediendi ; qmf* qiiidem ex»poo- 
ttiti<>,ine maximo Bustentat. Mea* tibi literio non doerunt. 
I>e Bruto scribam ad to omnia. Libriim tibi celoritcr 
mittam deffloria. Excudam oliqnid *HpaK\§l$iw$ quod 
lateat in tboMturLs tuin. — Ad Att xv. 27. 

. — Tlie treatise here mentioned on Glorpf whicli ho 
sent soon after to Atticus, and published in two books, 
was actually preserved, and subsiHtiug, long after the in- 
vention of printing, yet happened to perish unhappily for 
want of being produced into public light, by the help of 
that )adniirabie art.»<Baimtindus"8tiperantius made « pre- 
sent df it to Petrarch, who. as he tells'the story in one of 
his epistles, lent it to his schoolmaster, who, being old and 
poor, pawned it for the relief of his necessities into sortie un- 
known hand, whence Petnwch could never recover it, upon 
the flildman^s death. About two centuries after, it appeared 
to have been in tbp possossion of BeniarduS Justihianus, 
and was mentioned in the catalogue of his books, which 
he bequeathed to a monastery of ntms ; but when it could 
ndt be found fit that monastery asAier the strictest searcher 
It was generally believed, that Petrus Atcyonius, who was 
physician to that house, and hiwi the free use of the library, 
had stolen It | and< after trUrtsoriblng as nnmh eff it as ho 
could into his own writings, had d^Aiyed the originetlfor 
' fear of a dtsoovery ; It being observed by the^ critics, that 
in his book JGe EoeiUOt there were many bright fmssagos* 
not weU connected with the rest of the work, which seened 
to be atiove his taste iigid genitt8.-^PSBtrarch^ Bpiel^ xv. 1 ; 
Her* SentUum. PauU. kfaimt. irot.^;^d Att, xv..^ S BXyte 
Dlot in Aloionius; Menagianaj v. iv. p. 86. \ ■ 


Another letter, il "am mightily pleased with ihe 
fondness ithat yon express far yout little daughter, 
and to sea yon feel at last, that love lof dnr 
children does ni>t flow flnom. ^bit or fashion, hut 
from nature ; for if that be not so., there eaa h& mo 
natural conjunction between one man and another, 
witliont which all society must neoessaiiiy be dis- 
solved*." ♦ / 

There was now great expectation of the shows 
and plays which Brutus, as ^prmtor of the city, 
was going to exhibit, according to annual custom, 
in honour of Apollo, on the third of July ; and 
all people were attentive and impatient to see ki 
what manner they would be receivecL Brutus 
wrote to Cicero, to beg that he would' grace theaa 
with his presence ; but Cicero thought the request 
absurd, nor at all agreeable to Brutus's usuid pru- 
dence. His answer was, “ that he wihi got too far * 
upon his journey to have it now in his power^; and 
that it would be very improper for him, who bad itot 
been in Rome since it was fflled with soldiers, notv 
BO much out of regard to his danger as his dignity, 
to run thither on a sudden to see plays ; that in 
such times as these, though it was reputable for 
those to give plays whose office required it, yet 
for his seeing them, as it was not necessary, so 
neither would it be thought decent**." He was 
heartily solicitous, however, that they might meet 
with all imaginable encouragement, and charged 
Atticus to send him a particular account of what 
passed on each day from their first opening. 

The success of them answered all their hopes, 
for they were received with an incredible applause 
by all ranks, though Antony’s brother, Caius, as 
the next ))rfetor in office, presided at them. One 
of the plays was “ Sisreus," a tragedy of Accius, 
which having many nrokes in it on the characters 
and acts of tyrants, was infinitely clapped by the 
people. Atticus performed his port to Cicero, 
and sent him a punctual account of what passed 
every day, which he constantly communicated to 
I Brutus, who was now in bis neighbourhood ; in 
Nesis, a little isle on the Campanian shore, the 
seat of young Lucullus. In his answer to Atticus, 

“ Your letters," says he, “ were very acceptable to 
Bratus : 1 spent several hours with him, soon after 
I received them ; he seemed to be delighted with 
I the account of * Tereus,' and thought himself more 
obliged to the poet Accius who made it, than to 
the prmtor Antony, who presided at it. But the 
more joy you send us of this sort, the more Indig- 
nation it gives me to see the Roman people employ 
their hands intslappii^ plays, not in defending the 
republic. This perhaps may provc^e our enemies 
to discover themselves before they intended it, yet 
if they be but mortified, 1 care not by what 

. ■— i M 

> Filiolam tibi jam Roms Juoundam esse gaudebr ; eran- . 
qua, quam nunquom vtdi. tamen et amo, et amabilem esse 
certo Sejo. Etiam atque etiam valete Patron et tui c<nidls- 
cipull.— Ad Att. v. 19; v£l.jSO* 

In quibus unum alienum suxnma sua prudimtla, id 
I est illud, iit speetem hidps suns. Hescripsi soilicet, 
primnua; me Jam prUfeotum, ut non integrum: sit. Ilsin 
Aroxx^Twrox asse, me, qui Romam omnino post beo arma 
non aoossserim,tieque id tarn periculi mei causa fecetim, 
quam dignitatis, subito ad ludos venire; Tali enlm tom- 
pore Indus faoere iUi honestum est, cul. necesse eSt : spec- > 
’tans.mihl, nt nonieat neoessd, slosia faonestnm suidem est. \ 
Bquidem Ulos celebrari; et esse dbssn giattesinios mtrabi- 
litor oupio.— Ad Att. xv. 26. 
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1lleftll8^*’ In a speech made afterwards to the 
senate! he urges this judgment of the city as a pro- 
per lesson to Antony, to teach him the way to glory. 
** O happy Brutus !•^sa3fs he, who when driven 
from Rome by force of arms, resided still in the 
hearts and bowels of his citizens, who made them* 
selves amends for the absence of their deliverer, 
by their perpetual applauses and acclamations 

But there was one thing which, through the 
inadvertency of Brutus’s managers, or the contriv- 
ance of the prcetor Antony, gave Brutus some 
uneasiness : that in the edict for proclaiming his 
shows, the month, instead of Quintilis, was styled 
July, by its new name lately given to it in honour 
of Ceesar; for it raised great speculation, and 
was thought strange, that Brutus by edict should 
acknowledge and, confirm an act, contrived to 
perpetuate the honour of tyranny. This little 
circumstance greatly disturbed him, imagining, 
that it would be reflected upon as a mean condes- 
cension ; and since it could not be remedied as to 
the plays, he resolved to correct it for the rest of 
the shows ; and gave immediate orders, that the 
huntings of the wild beasts, which were to follow, 
should be proclaimed fop* the thirteenth of Quin- • 
tilis ®. 

While Cicero continued in these parts, he spent 
the greatest share of his time with Brutus ; and 
as they were one day together, L. Libo came to 
them, with letters just received from young S. 
Pompey, his son-in-law, with proposals of an ac- 
commodation addressed to the consuls, on which 
he desired their opinion. Cicero thought them 
drawn with great gravity and propriety of expres- 
sion, excepting a few inaccuracies, and advised 
only to change the address ; and instead of the 
consuls, to whom alone they were* directed, to add 
the other magistrates, with the senate and jieople 
of Rome, lest the consuls should suppress them, 
as belonging only to themselves. These letters 
brought in substance, “ that Pompey^ was now 
master of seven legions : that as he had just 
stormed a town called Borea, he received the news 
of ’ Caesar’s death, which caused a wonderful joy, 
imd change of affairs through the province of 
Spain, and a concourse of people to him from all 
parts. The sum of his demands was, that all who 
had the command of armies should dismiss them ; 
but to Libo he signified, that unless his father’s 
estate and house at Rome, which Antony now pos- 
sessed, were restored to him, he would agree to 
nothing ^ 

« Hruto tuae liters gratae eranT Fui^fcim apud ilium 
multas horas in Neside, cum paullo ante tuas Ifteras acce- 
pieeem. Delcctari mlhi Tereo videbatur ; et habere majo- 
rem Acoio, <|uam Antonio, gratiam. Mih! autem quo 
Istiora sunt, oo plun stomacbi et molestis est. fK>pulum 
Bomanum manus suas, non in defcndenda republica sed 
in plaudendo conaumere. Mihi qujdcm videntur. istorum 
animl incendi ctiam ad reprsMentandam improbitatem 
Boam. Scd tamen dum modo doleant aliquid, doleant 
quodlibct. — Ad Att. xvi. 2. 

** Quid ? ApoUlnarium ludorum plausus, vel testimonia 
potJus, et Judicia populi Romani parum magna videban- 
tur? O beatos illos, ^ui oiini adcase ipaia propter vim 
arxnoriim non licebat, aderant tamen, et in medullis populi 
Romani ao viaocribus hsrebant I niai forte Acoio turn 
plaudi~et nonBruto putabatia. dec. — Phil. i. 16. 

« Quam ille doluit do Nonis JuUia ! mirifloe est contur- 
battts, Itaque sese soripturum aiebat, ut vonationom etiam, 
qus postridie ludos ApolUnares futura eat, prosoribereat, 
ill. Id. Quint.— Ad. Att. xvi. 4. ' Ibid. 


This overture from Pompey was procured chiefly 
by the management of Lepidus z ; who having the 
province of Spain assigned to him, where Pompey 
was very strong, had no mind to be engaged in a 
war at such a distance from Rome, and drawn off 
from attending to the main point in view, the event 
of affairs in Italy ; for which purpose, on pretence 
of the public quiet, he made the offer of a treaty 
on honourable terms to Pompey, and ** that, on 
condition of laying down his armsy and quitting 
the province, he should be restored to all his 
estates and honours, and have the command of 
4 he whole naval power of Rome, in the same 
manner as his father had it before him ; all which 
was proposed and recommended to the senate by 
Antony himself**.” Where to preserve a due 
respect to Csesar’s acts, by which Pompey’s estates 
had been confiscated, it was decreed that the same 
sum, for which'they had been sold, should be given 
to him by the public, to enable him to purchase 
them again. This amounted to above five millions 
imd a-half of our money, exclusive of his jewels, 
plate, and furniture ; which being wholly embez- 
zled, he was content to lose*. On these terms, 
ratified by the authority of the senate, Pompey 
actually quitted Spain, and came to Marseilles. 
The project was wisely concerted by Lepidus and 
Antony ; for, while it carried a show of modera- 
tion and disposition to peace, it disarmed a despe- 
rate enemy, who was in condition to give a great 
obstruction to their designs, and diversion to their 
arms, at a time when the necessity of their inte- 
rests required their presence and whole attention 
at home, to lay a firm foundation of their power in 
the heart and centre of the empire. 

There happened an incident at this time of a 
domestic kind, which gave some pleasure both to 
Cicero and Atticus : the unexpected conversion of 
^heir nephew Quintus. He had long ago deserted 
his father and uncle, and attached himself wholly 
to Caesar, who supplied him liberally with money. 
On Caesar’s death he adhered stiU to the same 
cause, and was in the utmost confidence with 
Antony ; and, as Atticus calls him, his right 
hand*', or the minister of all his projects in the 
city ; but upon some late disgust, he began to make 
overtures to his friends of coming over to Brutus, 
pretending to have conceived an abhorrence of 
Antony’s designs, and signifying to his father #iat 
Antony would have engaged him to seize some 
strong post in the city, and declare him dic- 
tator ; and upon his refusal, was become his 
enemy*. The father, overjoyed at this change, 
carried his son to Cicero, to persuade him of his 

g Phil. V. 13. 14, &c. ; it. Phil. xiii. 4, 5, 4cc. 

^ App. p. 628 ; Dio, xlv. 27-'». 

i Salvia enirn actla Caesaria, qiias oonoordia: oauaa defen- 
dimua, Pompeio aua doinus patebit, camque non minoris, 

quam Antonina emit, redimot decreviatia tantam pecu- 

niaiA Pompeio, quantom ex bonia patriia in prGe<lae diaai- 
patione Iniraicua victor redegiaaot — nam argentum, veatem, 
supelleotilcm, viniim axnittot icqiio animo, quas ille helluo 
diaaipavit — atquo illud sBptioa milliea, quod adoleacenti, 
Patrea Conscripti, epopondiatia, ita desoribetitr, ut videatur 
a vobia Cn. Pompeii fUiua in patrimonio buo oollooatuB.— 
PhiL xUi, 6. 

k Quintus filiuB, ut Bcribia, Antoni 1 est dextella.— Ad 
Att xiv. 20. 

I Quintus pater oxultat Isetitia. Soripalt enim flllus, se 
ideirco profugere od Brutum voluiBse, quod oum sibi nego- 
tium daret Antonius, ut oum diotatorem efftoeret, pneBidium, 
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obserred the preface of, the third book to be the 
same that he had prefixed to his book on Glory, 
which he had lately 'sent to Attic^s. It was Us 
custom I it seems, to prepare at leisure a number^o£ 
> diiferent proems adapted to the"" general view of his 
studies, and ready to be applied to any of his 
works which he should afterwards publish ; so that 
by mistake he had used this preface twice without 
remembering it : he composed a new one therelbre 
on ship-board for the piece on Glory, and sent it 
to Atticus, with orders to bind it up. with his copy 
in the place of the former preface ^ So wonderful 
was his industry and love of letters, that neither 
the inconvenience of sailing, which he always hated, 
nor the busy thoughts which must needs intrude 
upon him on leaving. Italy in such a conjuncture, 
could disturb the calm and regular pursuit of his 
studies. 

From Rheghim, or rather Leucopetra, a promon- 
tory close by it, he passed over to Syracuse on. the 
first of August, where he staid but one night, though 
in a city particularly devoted to him, and under his 
special protection : but he wa^ tinwUlihg to give 
brage or suspicion to those at Rome of having any 
views abroad which conc^ned the public"; he set 
sail, therefore, again the next morning towards 
Greece, but was driven back by contrary winds to 
Leucopetra; and, after a second attempt with no 
better success, was forced to repose himself in the 
villa of his friend Valerius, and wait for the oppor- 
tunity of a fair wind*^. 

^ Nuno negligentjam meani cognosce. De Gloria librum 
ad t© misi, at in oo prooemium id est, quod in Acadeinico 
tertio. Id evenit ob earn rem» ijuckI haboo volumcn ])ro- 
oemionim: ex eo eligere^soleo. oum aliqned er^yypafijULa 
institui. lta(^ue Jam in Tuiiciilano, qui meminiasem 
me abusum isto pro<emio, conjeci id iq^cum librum, quern 
tibi misi. Cum autem in navi legcreiii Aoademicos, 
agnovi erratum meum, itaquo statim novum prooemium 
exaravi ; tibi misl.— Ad Att, xvi, 6. 

yjS. A collection of pre/acew pre^red beforehand, and 
oaloiilated indifferently fof any trAtise, will be tiiought 
perhaps a strange and fantastical way of composing : but 
though they had no necessary connection with the subject 
of any particular work* thqy were yet adapted hi the gene- 
.ral view of his writings, and contrived severally to serve 
the different ends which hq prcqM>sed by the pabiication of 
l^em. Thus, in some he takes occasion to celebrate the 
praises of his principal friends, to whom they were 
addressed ; In others, to enter into a general defence of 
Philosophy, in answer to those who censured him for 
spending so much time upon it : in some, he represents 
Ihe miserable state of the times, and subversion of the 
npublic, in a manner proper to alarm bif citizens, and 
roiiscrthemto assert their ancient ' liberty ; in others, he 
contrives to give a beautiful description of some of his 
. viltag or gardeng, where the scene of the dialogue was laid, 
all which the reader will find very agreeably executed in 
the prefaces of his philosophical pieces ; which arc yet 
connected so artfully with the treatises that follow them, 
and lead us so naturally into the argument,, as if they had 
been originally contrived for the sake of introducing it.— 
Tttsc. Bisp. init. ; Do Div. ii. 1 ; D© Fin. i. 1 ; DoLegib, ii. 1. 

« Kah fiext. veni Byracusas— quo; tamen urbs mihi oon- 
jttnetissima, plus unamo noeto cupiens reiinere noili pntuit. 
▼erltus Sium, ne meus repentinus ad meos necessaries 
adventus sttvpioioDis^aliquidafferret, siessem comnioratus. 
— Pbtt.i. 3. * 

X Cum me ex Sicilia ad Leuoopetram, quqd est nromon- 
toriiiiii agrl llheglni, vepti detiilissent ; ab eo iSco con- 
aoendi, ut transmitterem ; neo ita niultum provectus, 
rqjeotus austro sum in eum ipsum locum — [lbid.|) ibi cum 
venittm oatpectarem : erat enim villa Valeril noatri, ut 
famiUariter easem, et Ubenter. — Ad Att. xvh 7- 


Here the principal inhabitants Af the country 
came to pay him their compliments ; soma.of them 
‘fresh from Rome, who brought great news of an 
unexpected turn of affairs there towaVds a gei|eral 
pacification: “That Antony seemed disposed to 
listen to reason to desist from his pretensions to 
Gaul, submit to* the authority of the aenete, and 
make up matter^ with Brutus and CaasiHB, w^o 
bid written circular letters to all the principal se- 
nators to beg their attendance in the aenate pn the 
first of September; and that Cicero’s absence. was 
particularly regretted, and even blamed at such a 
crisis Thii^ agreeable account of thingrf made 
hiifp presently drop all thoughts of pursuing his 
voyage ; im which he was confirmed likewise by 
letters from Attiaiis, who, contrary to his former 
advice, pressed; him; now, in strong and * pathetic 
terms, to come back ejgain to Rome* 

He returned therefore by the same course which 
be had before takeii,#nd came back to Velia on the 
sevenleenlir of August: Brutus lay within three 
miles of it with his fieet, and Rearing of bis arrival, 
came immediately oii f(n>t to salute him. “ Jfe de- 
clared himself excetsdingly pleased ^wi^ Cicero’s 
return ; owned that he had never approved, though 
he had not dissuaded tfie voyage, thinking it inde- 
cent to give advice to a man. of his experience ; but 
IU)W told him plainly that he had escaped two great 
! imputations on his character,— tiie one, of too hasty 
a despair and desertion of the common cause ; the 
other, of the vanity of going to see the Olympic 
games. last, (as Cicero says,) would have 

been shatugftil for him in any state of the republic ; 
but in the present, unpardonable ; and professes 
himself therefore greatly obliged to the winds for 
j preserving him from such an infamy, and, like 
good citizens, blowing him back to libe service of 
' his country 

I Brutus informed him likewise of what had passed 
j in the senate on the first of August, and how Piso 
had signalised himself by a brave and honest speech, 
and some vigorous motions in favour of t]de public 
liberty, in which nobody had the courage to second 
him. He produced also Antony’s edict, and their 
answer to it, which pleased Cicero very mnjpb : but 
on the whole, though he was still satisfied with his 
resolution of returning, yet he found no such rea- 
son for it as his first iqtflUgence had suggestedqnor 
any hopes of doing mu^ service at Rome ; wbete 
there was not one senator who had the courage to 
support Piso, nor Piso himself the resolution to 
appear in the senate again the next day *. 

This was the last conference that he ever had 
with Brutus ; who, together Vith Cassius, left Italy 
soon after it. They were both^to succeed of course, 

' - y '-; — 

7 Rhegini quidam, itlustreB homines ©o vcnerunt. Rotna 
sane reeentes — afferebant, odietum Bruti et Cassif ; et 
fore frequentem senatum Kal. a Bnito et Cassia^ litcras 
nilHsas ad consiilares ©t pnetorios ; ut adessent. rogare. 
Burnmam epem nunciabant, fore, ut Antonins cederet, res 
coDveniret, nostri Uomam redirent. Addebaut etiam me 
desidcrari, subaccuMarl, etc.-.-Ad Att, xvi. 7, 

s Nam xvi. Kal. Bept. cum venissem Veliam, Brutus 
audivit, erat enim cum suis navibus apud Heletem flu- 
viuni citra Veliani millia passuum liL pedibus ad mo 
statim. Dii Jmmortales, qiiam valde ille reditu, vel potius 
rovertione inea JietatuB est? Effudit ilia omnlii^; qii«: 
taciierat — ee l«tari quod effugissem duos maxtiqas 

vitus>eraUonm, Ac.— Ad Att. xvi. 7 ! Fam.,xih S3* it. 

ad Brut. 15. 

» Ad Att Ibid. ; Phil. L 4, 5 ; £p. Fam. xii 2, • i 
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as all prsetora did at the expiration of their ofSce, 
to the goyemment of some province, which was 
assigned to them either by lot, or by an extraordi- 
nary decree of the senate. Caesar had intended 
Macedonia for the one, and Syria for the other; 
but as these were two of the most important com- 
mands of the empire, apd w<|ald throw a great 
power'into: iheir hands at a time when their ene- 
mies were taking measures to destroy them,^so 
Antony contrived to get two other provinces de- 
creed to them of an inferior kind ; Crete to Brutus, 
and Cyrene to Cassius ; and by a law of the people, 
procured Macedonia and Syria to be conferred upon 
himself and his colleague Dolabelfh. In consequence 
of which,, he sent his brother Caius in all haste to 
possess himself of the firat, andf^olabella to secure 
the second, before their rivals could be in condition 
to seize them by force, of which they were much 
afraid ; taking it for granted that this was the pro- 
ject which Brutus and Cassiuswere now meditating. 
Cassius had acquired a great reputatioiwin the East, 
by his conduct in the Parthian war ; and Brutus was 
highly honoured in Greece for his eminent virtue 
and lover flif fdiilosophy : they resolved therefore to 
slight the petty provinces which were granted to 
them, and to try their fortunes in the more power- 
ful ones that Ciesar had promised them ; and with 
that view had provided the fleets above-mentioned 
to transport theraselves to those countries wh^h 
they had destined for the scene of action : Brutus 
to Macedonia, Cassius to Syria, where we shall 
soon have o<;casion to give a farther^count of 
their success*^. . 

Cicero in the mean while pursued his jpumey 
towards Rome, where he arrived on the last of the 
month. On his approach to the city, such multi- 
tudes flockaa out to meet him, that the whole day 
was spefit in receiving the compliments and con- 
gratulations of his friends as he passed along to his 
house The senate met the next morning, to 
which he was particularly summoned by Antony, 
but ex<msed himself by a civil message, as being 
too mu<m indisposed by the fatigue of his journey. 
Antony took this as an affront, and in great rage 
thrcateiied openly in the senate to order his house 
to be puUed down, if he did not come immediately ; 
till, by the interposition of the assembly, he was 
dissuaded from using any Science 

The business of the day^was to decree some new 
and extraordinary honours to the memory of Csesar, 
with a religious supplication to him as to a divinity. 
Cicero was determined n<Jt to concur in it, yet knew 
that an opposition would not only be fruitless, but 
dangerous ; and for that reason staid away. An- 
tony, on the other hsnd, was desirous to have hiih 
there, fancying that he would either be frightened 
into a compliance, which would lessen him with his 
own party, or, by opposing what was intended, make 
hin^lf odious to the soldiery ; but as he was ab- 
sent^ the decree passed without any contradiction. 

The senate met again the next day, when Antony 
thought fit to absent himself, and leave the stage 
clear to Cicero® ; who accordingly appeared, and 

b p]ut. in Brut ; App. S27, 533 ; Phil. ii. 13, 33. 

c Plut in Cic.‘ 

d Oumque de via langiierem, mihique displiflirem, misi 
pro amicitla qui lioo el Secret, at ille, vobU audiontibus, ' 
cum f abrls ae domutn maam ventunmi ease dixit, Ac. — j 
Phil, i. A 

« yenipcotridie, ipse non venit.— Phil. v. 7. 


I delivered the first of those speeches which, in imi- 
tation of Demosthenes, were' called afterwards his 
Philippics.: He opens it with a particular account 
«of the motives of , his late voyage, and sudden re- | 
turn ; of his interview with Brutus, and his regret 
at leaving him. At Velia,*' says he, ** I saw 
Brutus : with what grief I saw him, I need hot tell 
yqp : 1 could not but think it scandalous for me to 
return to a city from which he was forced to retire, 
and to find myself safe in any place where he could 
not be so ; yet Brutus was not half so much moved 
with it as I, but, supported by the consciousness of-« 
his noble act, showed not the least concern for 
his own case, while he expressed the greatest for 
yours.'' He then declares, ** that hef came to se- 
cond Piso ; and in case of any accidents, of which 
many seemed to surround him, to leave that day's 
speech as a monument of his perpetual fidelity to 
his country^." Before he enters upon the state of 
the republic, he takes occasion tp complain of “ the 
unprecedented violence of Antony’s treatment ' of 
him the day before, who 'would not have been 
better pleased with him had he been present ; for 
he should never have consented to pollute the re- 
public with so detestable a religion, and blend the 
honours of the gods with those of a dead man." 
He “ prays the gods to forgive both the senate and 
the people for their forced consent to it ; that he 
would never have decreed it, though it had been to 
old Brutus himself, who first delivered Rome from 
regal tyranny, and, at the distance of five centuries, 
had propagated a race from the same stock to do 
their country the same service k." He “ returns 
thanks to Piso for what he had said in that place 
the month' before; wishes that he had been present 
to second !*>■; and reproves the other consulars 
for betraying th«ir dignity by deserting him/' As 
to the public affairs, he dwells chiefly on Aptony's 
abuse of theiir decree to confirm Gsesar's acts t de- 
clares himself ** still for the confirmation of them ; 
not that he liked ibem, but for the sake of peace ; 
yet of the genuine acts only, such as Csesar himself 
had completed ; not the imperfect notes and me- 
morandums of his pocket-books ; not every scrap 
of his writing, or- what he had not even written,, 
but spoken only, and that without a voucher/^ He 
charges Antony with ** a strange inconsistency in 
pretending such a zeal for Cfieskr’s acts, yet vio- 
lating the most solemn and authentic of them, his 
laws (of which he gives severed examples) ; tlfinks 
it intolerable to oblige them ta the performance of 
all Csssar's promises, yet annul so freely what 
ought to be held the most sacred and inviolable of | 
anything that he had done." He addresses him- 
self pathetically to both the consuls, though Dola- 
bella only was present ; tells them, that they had i 
no reason to resent his speaking so freely on the 
behalf of republic: that he made no personal 
reflections ; had not touched their characters, their 
IWes, and manners: that if he offended iu that 
way, he desired no quarter ; but if, according to 
his custom, he delivered himself with all freedom 
on public affairs, he begged, in the first place, that 
they would not be angry ; in the next, that if they 
were, they would express their anger as became 
citizens, by civil, not military methods : that he 
had bei^a admonished, indeed, not to expect that 
the same liberty would be allowe d to him, the 
MPhlTIT glbii^rS 

^ Ibid. 7.11. 
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enemy of Csesar, which had been indulged to Piso, 
his father-in-law ; that Antony would resent what- 
ever was said against his will, though free from 
personal injury ; if so, he must bear it as well as 
he could.'^ Then, after touching on their plunder- 
ing the temple of Opis of those sums which might 
have been of great service to the state, he observes, 
“ that whatever the vulgar might think, money was 
not the thing which they aimed at ; that their souls 
were too noble for that, and had greater designs in 
view* : but they quite mistook the road to glory, if 
they thought it to consist in a single man's having 
more power than a whole people. That to be dear 
to our citizens, to deserve well of our country, to 
be praised, respected, beloved, was truly glorious ; 
to be feared and hated, always invidious, detestable, 
weak, and tottering. That Ctesar’s fate was a warn- 
ing to them how much better it was to be loved 
than to be feared: that no man could live happy 
who held life on such terms that it might be taken 
from him not only with impunity but with praise 
He puts them in mind of the many public demon- 
strations of the people's disaffection to them, and 
their constant applauses and acclamations to those 
who opposed them ; to which he begs them to 
attend with more care, in order to leani the way 
how to be truly great and glorious." He eone.ludes 
by declaring, “ that he had now reaped the full fruit 
of his return, by giving this public testimony of his 
constant adherence to the interests of his country : 
that he would use the same liberty oftener, if he 
found that he could do it with safety ; if not, would 
reserve himself as well as he could to better times, 
not so much out of regard to himself as to the 
republic." 

In speaking afterwards of this day’s debate, he 
says, that " whilst the rest of the^tsenate behaved 
like slaves, he alone showed himself to be free ; and 
though he spoke indeed with less freedom than it 
had been his custom to do, yet it was with more 
than the dangers with which he was threatened 
seemed to allow*.” Antony was greatly enraged 
at his speech, and summoned another meeting of 
the senate for the nineteenth, where he again re- 
quired Cicero's attendance, being resolved to answer 
him in person, and justify his own conduct : for 
which end, he employed himself during the interval 
in preparing the materials of a speech, and declaim- 
ing against Cicero in his villa near Tibur. The 
senate met on the appointed day in the Temple of 
Concord, whither Antony came with a strong guard, 
and in great expectation of meeting Cicero, whom 
he had endeavoured by artifice to draw thither : but 
though Cicero himself was ready and desirous to go, 
yet his friends over- ruled and kept him at home, 
being apprehensive of some design intended against 
his life"™, 

Antony’s speech confirmed their apprehensions, 
in which he poured out the overflowings of his spleen 
with such fury against him, that Cicero, alluding to 


i Phil. L 12. k Ibid. 14. 

I I.(Ocutus sum derepublica minus equidem libero, quam 
mea consuetudo, libenus tamcn quam periculi mlna* pos- 
tulabant — Phil. v. 7. t 

In Bunima reliquonim servitute liber unus fui. — Ep. 
Tam, xii 25, 

Quo die , si per amicos mihi cupienti, in senatum 
vraire liouissot, osedis Initium fecissot a me. — Phil. v. 7. 

Meque cum elloere vellet in cedis causam, turn tentaret 
insidiis.— *Ep. Fam. xii. 25. 


what he had done a little before in public, says, 

that he seemed once more rather to spew than to 
speak"." He produced Cicero's letter to him about 
the restoration of S. Clodius, in which Cicero ac- 
knowledged him not only for his friend, but a good 
citizen ; as if the letter was a confutation of his 
speech, and Cicero had other reasons for quarrel- 
ling with him now than the pretended service of tlie 
public". But the chief thing with which he urged 
him was, his being not only privy to the murder of 
Csesar, but the contriver of it, as well as the author 
of every step which the conspirators had since 
taken : by this he hoped to inflame the soldiers to 
some violence, whom he had planted for that pur- 
pose about the avenues of the temple, and within 
hearing even of their debates. Cicero, in hi.s ac- 
count of it to Cassius, says, " that he should not 
scruple to own a share in the act, if he could have 
a share in the glory : but that if he had really beem 
concerned in it, they should never have left the 
work half finished P," 

He had resided all this while in Rome or the 
neighbourhood ; but as a breach wnth Antony 
was now inevitable, he tliought it necessary for his 
security to remove to a greater distance, to some 
of his villas near Naples. Here he composed his 
second Philippic, by way of reply to Antony ; 
not delivered in the senate, us the tenor of it seems 
to imply, but finished in the country, nor intended 
to be published till things were actually come to 
extremity, and the occasions of the republic made 
it necessary to render Antony’s character and 
designs as odious as j)o.ssible to the people. The 
oration is a most bitter invective on his wdiole life, 
describing it as a pcri>etual scene of lewdness, 
faction, violence, rapim;, heightened with all the 
colours of wit and eloqnea(;e— it wa.s greatly ad- 
mired by the ancients, and shows, that in the 
decline of life Cicero had lost no share of that fire 
and spirit with whi( b his earlier productions are 
animated : but he never had a cause more inte- 
resting or vsdierc he had greater reason to exert 
himself; he knew that in case of a rupture, for 
which alone the piece was calculated, either Antony 
or the republic must perish ; and he was deter- 
mined to risk Ins own life upon the quarrel, nor 
bear the indignity of outliving a second time the 
liberty of his country. 

He sent a C()f)y of this speecli to Brutus and 
Cassius, who were infinitely plca.sed with it : they 
now at last clearly saw that Antony meditated 
nothing but war, and that their affairs were growing 
daily more and more desperate ; and being re- 
solved therefore to leave Italy, they took occasion 
a little before their departure to write the following 
letter in common to Antony. 

Brutus and Cassius^ Prestors, to Antony^ Consul, 

” If you are in good health, it is a pleasure to 
us. We have read your letter, exactly of a piece 
with your edict, abusive, threatening, wholly un- 
worthy to be sent from you to us. For our part, 

n itaque omnibus est visus, ut ad te antoa scripsi, vo- 
mero suo more, non dioere. — Kp .Fum. xii, 2. 

o Atque etiam literas, quas me sibl mislsse diceret, 
rccitavit, &c. — Phil. ii. 4. 

p NuUam aliam ob causam me auotorem fuisse Cffisaris 
interfleiendi crimlnatur, nisi ut in me voteraui inoltentur. 
— ^Ep. Fam. xiL 2 ; iii. 4. 
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Antony, we have never done you any injury ; nor 
imagined that you would think it strange, that 
praetors 'and men of our rank should require any- 
I thing by edict of a consul : but if you are angry 
j that we have presumed to do it, give us leave to be 
! concerned that you would not indulge that privilege 
j at least to Brutus and Cassius *. for as to our 
\ raising troops, exacting contributions, soliciting 
armies, sending expresses beyond sea; since you 
deny that you ever complained of it, we believe 
you ; and take it as a proof of your good intention : 
we do not indeed own any such practices, yet 
think it strange, when you objected nothing of 
that kind, that you could not contain yourself 
from reproaching us with the death of Caesar. 
Consider with yourself whether it is to be endured, 

; that for the sake of the public quiet and liberty, 
pnetors cannot depart from their rights by edict, 
but the consul must presently threaten them with 
arms. Do not think to frighten us with such 
! threats : it is not agreeable to our character to 
j be moved by any danger : nor must Antony pre- 
j tend to command those by whose means he now 
j lives free. If there were other reasons to dispose 
j us to raise a civil war, your letter would have no 
I effect to hinder it ; for threats can have no in- 
’ llueiice on those who arc free. But you know 
I very well that it is not possible for us to be driven 
I to anything against our will, and for that reason 
i perhaps you tlireateii that whatever we do it iff ay 
seem to Ije the effect of fear. These tlicn are our 
sentiments ; we wish to see you live with honour 
and splendour in a free repuliUc : have rm desire 
' to quarrel with you ; yet value our liberty more 
than your friendship. It is your business to con- 
sider again and again what you attempt and what 
you can maintain ; and to reflect, not how long 
Cicsar lived, but how short a time lie reigned : 
we pray the gods that your counsels may be salu- 
tary both to the republic and to yourself ; if not, 
wish at least that they may hurt you as little as 
may consist with the safety and dignity of the 
republic 

Octavius perceived by this time that there was 
nothing to be done for him in the city against a 
consul armed witli supreme power both civil and 
military ; and was so far provoked by the ill usage 
which he had received, that in order to obtain by 
stratagem what he could not gain by force, he 
formed a design against Antonyms life, and actually 
provided certain slaves to assassinate him, who 
were discovered and seized with their poniards in 
Antonyms house, as they were watching an oppor- 
tunity to execute their plot. The story was sup- 
posed by many to be forged by Antony to justify 
his treatment of Octavius, and his depriving him 
of the estate of his uncle : but all men of sense, as 
Cicero says, both believed and applauded it ; and 
the greatest part of the old writers treat it as an 
undoubted fact^ 

They were both of them equally suspected by the 
Kp. Fam. xL 3. 

r De quo iniiltitiidini fictum ab Antonio crimen videtur, 
ut in pecuuiam a<lol6soentiH impetuni facerct. Prudentes 
ail tern et boiil viri et crodunt factum ei proban t. [lip. 
Fam. xii. 23.] iiibidiis M. Antonii constilis latus pcticrat 
— Seiiec. Be Clem. i. P. 

MortantibuH itaquo uonnullis percussores ei subomavit. 
llao fraude deprehensa, &c.— Sueton. in August 10 ; Flu- 
j tarob. in Anton. 


senate ; but Antony more immediately dreaded on 
the account of his superior power, and supposed 
credit with the soldiers, whom he had served with 
through all the late wars and on several occasions 
commanded. Here bis chief strength lay ; and to 
ingratiate himself the more with them, he began to 
declare himself more and more openly every day 
against the conspirators ; threatening them in his 
edicts, and discovering a resolution to revenge the 
death of Ctesar, to whom he erected a statue in 
the rostra, and inscribed it ‘ To the most worthy 
parent of his country.' Cicero, speaking of this 
in a letter to Cassius, says, “ Your friend Antony 
grows every day more furious, as you see from 
the inscription of his statue ; by which he makes 
you not only murderers but parricides. But why 
do I say you and not rather us ? for the madman 
affirms me to be the author of your noble act. I 
wish tliat I had been, for if I had he would not 
have been so troublesome to us at this time®." 

Octavius was not less active in soliciting his 
uncle’s soldiers, sparing neither pains nor money 
that could tempt them to his service ; and by out- 
bidding Antony in all his offers and bribes to them, 
met with greater success than was expected, so as 
to draw together id a short time a firm and regular 
army of veterans, completely furnished with all 
necessaries for present service. But as he had no 
public character to justify this conduct, which in 
regular times would have been deemed treasonable, 
so lie paid the greater court to the republican chiefs, 
in hopes to get his })rocccdings authorised by the 
senate and by the influence of his troops procure 
the command of the war to himself : he now there- 
fore was continually pressing Cicero by letters and 
friends to come to Rome, and support him with 
his authority against their common enemy Antony; 
promising to govern himself in every step by his 
advice. 

But Cicero could not yet be persuaded to enter 
into bi.s affairs ; he susjiected his youth and want 
of experience, and that he liad not strength enough 
to deal with Antony ; and above all, that he had 
no good disposition towards the conspirators : he 
thought it impossible that he should ever be a 
friend to them, and was persuaded rather, that if 
ever he got the upper hand, his uncle's acts would 
be more violently enforced, and his death more 
cruelly revenged, than by Antony himself These 
considerations witliheld him from a union with 
him, till the exigences of the republic made it 
absolutely necessary ; nor did he consent at last 
without making it an express condition that Octa- 
vius should employ all his forces in defence of the 
common liberty, and particularly of Brutus and his 
accomplices : where his chief care and caution 
still was, to arm him only with a power sufficient 
to oppress Antony, yet so checked and limited, 
that he should not be able to oppress the republic. 

Auget tuurt amicus furoreni indies, primum in statua, 
quam pnsuit in rostris, inscripsit. Parent! optime inerito. 
Ut non modo sicarii, sed jam ctiam parrioidse jiidiceniini. 
Q,uid dioo judicfeniini ? judicemur potiiis. Vestri cnim 
pulcherrinii facti ille furiosus me principem dicit fuisse, 
Utinam quideiii fuissem, inolestus non esset. — Kp. Fam. 
xll, 3. 

t Valde tIM assontior, si multum possit Octavianus, 
multo flrmitifl acta tyranni coraprobatuin iri, quam in 
Tolhtris, atque id contra Brutum fore— sod in isto jua 
veno quanquam animi satis, aiictoritatis parum est.— Ad 
Att xvi. 14. 
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This is evident from many of his epistles to 
Atticus: “ i had a letter/’ says he, from Oc- 
tavianas on the first of November : his designs 
are great : he has drawn over ail the veterans of 
Casilinum and Galatia and no wonder, he gives 
sixteen pounds a man. -He proposes to make the 
tour of the other colonies : his view plainly is, to 
have the command of the war against Antony ; so 
that we shall be in arms in a few days. But which 
of them shall we follow ? — Consider his name, his 
age ; he begs to have a private conference with me 
at Capua or near it : ’tis childish to imagine that 
it could be private : 1 gave him to understand that 
it was neither necessary nor practicable. He sent 
to me one Ceecina of Volaterree, who brought word 
that Antony was coining towards the city with the 
legion of the Alaiidw : that he raised contribu* 
tions from all the great towns, and marched with 
colours displayed : he asked my advice whether he 
should advance before "him to Rome with three 
thousand veterans, or keep the post of Capua and 
oppose his progress there, of go to the three 
Macedonian legions, who were marching along the 
upper coast, and are, as he hopes, in his interest 
*^they ould not take Antony’s money, , as this 
Ceecina says, but even afirontea and left him while 
he was speaking to them. In short he ofiers him- 
self for our leader, and thinks that we ought to 
support him. 1 advised him to march to Rome : 
for he seems likely to have the meaner people on 
his side ; and if he makes good what he promises, 
the better sort too. O Brutus, where art thou ? 
What an opportunity dost thou lose? 1 did not 
indeed foresee this: yet thought that something 
like it would happen. Give me your advice : shall 
I come away to Rome ; stay where I am ; or 
retire to Arpiuom, where 1 shall be safest ? I had 
rather be at Rome, lest if anything shoul4 be done 
1 should be wanted : resolve therefgre for me ; 1 
never was in greater perplexity^.” 

Again : ” 1 had two letters the same day from 
Octavius : he presses me to come immediately to 
Rome ; is resolved, he says, to do nothing without 
the senate — 1 tell him that there can be no senate 
till the first of January, which 1 take to be true : 
he adds also, *nor without my advice.’ In a word, 
he urges, I hang back : I cannot trust his age : 
do not know his real intentions ; will do nothing 
without Pansa ; am afraid that Antony may prove 
too strong for him ; and unwilling to stir from the 
sea; yet would not. have anything vigorous done 
without me. Varro does not like the conduct of 
the boy, but I do. He has firm troops and may 
join with D. Brutus : what he does, he does 
qpenly ; musters his soldiers at Capua'; pays them: 
we shall have a war I see instantly^.” 

« This legion ot the Alaud€e was first raised by J. C«ssar, 
and composed of the natives of Gaul, armed and disciplined 
after the Roman manner, to which he gave the freedom of 
Bome* He called it by a Gallic name, AlautUs ,• which 
signified a kind of lark, or little bird with a tuft or crest 
riung upon its head ; in imitation of which, this legion 
wore a crest of feathers on the helmet ; from which origin 
the word was adopted into the Latin tongue. Antbny, out 
of compliment to these troops, and to assure himself of 
their fidelity, had lately made a judiciary law, by which he 
^rooted a third class of judges, to be drawn from the officers 
of tMs legion, aiid added to the other two of the senators 
and Jmigbts ; for which Ciom often reproaches him as a 
ajost iadTaiinoiw prostitution of the dignity of therepuhlio. 
— PhiL i a X Ad Att xvi. 8. l Ibffi. 8. 


Again : ” I have letters every day from Octa- 
viauus ; to undertake his affairs ; to comf to him 
at Capua ; to save the state a second time : he 
resolves to come directly to Rome. 

tlrged to the fight, ’tis shamefhl to refuse, 

Whilst fear yet prompts the safer part to chuse.— 

noM. 11. V. 

He has hitherto acted, and acts Still with vigour, 
and will come to Rome with a great force. Yet 
he is but a boy : he thinks the senate may be called 
imxpediately: but who will come? or if they do, 
who, in this uncertainty of affairs, will declare 
against Antony ? he will be a good guard to us on 
the first of January : or it may come perhaps to 
blows before. The great towns favour the boy 
strangely. They flock to him from all parts, and 
exhort him to proceed; could you ever have thought 
it 2 There are many other passages of the same 
kind, expressing a' diffidence of Octavius, and in- 
clination to sit still and let them fight it out between 
themselves : till the exigency of affairs made their 
union at last mutually, necessary to each other. 

In the hurry of all these politics, he was pro- 
secuting his studies still with his usual ap|)li- 
cation; and besides the second Philippic already 
mentioned, now finished his book of Offices, or the 
duties of man, for the use of his son \ A work 
admired by all succeeding ages as the most perfect 
system of heathen morality, and the noblest effort 
and specimen of what mere reason con Id* do towards 
guiding man through life with innocence and hap- 
piness. He now also drew up, as it is thought, * 
his Stoical Paradoxes, or an illustration of the 
peculiar doctrines of that sect, from the examples 
and characters of their own countrymen^ which he 
addressed to Brutus. 

Antony left Rome about the end of September, 
in order to meet and engage to his servive four 
legions from Macedonia, wliich had been sent 
thither by Ccesar on their way towards Parthia, 
and were now by his orders returning to Italy. 
He thought himself sure of them, and by their help i 
to be master of the city ; but on his arrival at 
Brundisium on the eighth' of October, three of the 
legions, to his great surprise, rejected all his offers 
and refused to follow him. This affront so enraged 
him, that calling together all the centurions whom he 
suspected of being the authors of their disaffection, 
be ordered them tobemassacred in his own lodgings, 
to the number of three hundred, while he and his 
wife Fulvia stood calmly looking on, to satiate 
their cruel revenge by the blood of these brave 
men ; after which he marched back towards Rome 
by the Appian road at the head of the single legion 
which submitted to him ; whilst the other three 
took their route along [the Adriatic coast without 
declaring yet f or any side **. ■ 

* AdXtt. xvL IL • Ibid. 

b A. d. vti. Id. Oot.” Bnmdisium erat profeotus, An- 
tonins, obvlam logionibus Macedonicis uir. quas sibi oon- 
ciliaro i»ecunia cogitabat, easque ad.urbom adducera — 
£p. Fam. xii. 23. 

Q,uippo qul in bospitis tectis Brundisli fortissimos viros, 
cives o^imos, jugulari jusserit : quorum ante pedes ejus 
morientium sanguine os uxoris respersum esse oonstabat 
—Phil, fit 2. 

Cum ojus’ promlssis jegiones fdrtSssimss reolamassent, 
domum ad 'se venire jusslt oenturlonos, quoei beno de 
republlea sentire oognoverat, eosque ante pedes suos, 
uxorfsque suss, quaxn secum gravis imperator ad exear- ‘ 
citum duxerat, jugulari coeglt.— Phil. v. 8; 
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He returned full of rage both against Octavius 
and the republicans^ and determined to make what i 
use he eould of the remainder of his consulslup, in 
wresting the provinces and military commands out 
of the hands of his enemies, and distributing them 
to his friends. He published at the same time 
several fierce aft threatening edicts, in which he 
gave Octavius the name of Spartaeus, reproached 
him with the ignobleness of bis birth; charged 
Cicero with being the author of all his counsels ; 
abused young Quintus as a perfidious wretch who 
had qffered to kill both hiS father and uncle ; 
forbade three of the tribunes, ou pain of death, to 
appear in the senate, Q. Cassius, the brother of 
the conspirator, Carfulenus, and Canutius'.^' In 
this humour he summoned the senate on the 
twenty-fourth of October, with severe threats to 
those who should absent themselves j yet he him- 
self neglected to come, and adjourned it by edict 
to the twenty-eighth : but while all people were in 
expectation of some extraordinary decrees from 
him, ^nd iof one particularly which he had pre- 
pared to declare young Caesar a public enemy** ; 
he happened to receive the news that two of the 
legions from Brundisium, the fourth, and that 
wlpch was called the Martial, had actually declared 
for Octlivius,- and posted Uiemselves at Alba, in 
the neighbourhood of Home*^. This shocked him 
so much, that instead of prosecuting what he had | 
projected, he only huddled over wiiat nobody op- 
posed, the decree of a supplication to Lepidus ; 
and the same evening, after he had distributed to 
his friends by a pretended allotment the several 
provinces of the empire, which few or none of them 
durst accept from so precarious a title, he changed 
the habit of the consul for that of the general, and 
left the city with precipitation, to jmt himself at the 
head of his army, and possess himself by force of 
Cisalpine Gaul, assigned to him by a pretended 
law of the people against the will of the senate ^ 

On the news of his retreat Cicero presently I 
quitted his books and the country and set out to- | 
w’ards Rome : he seemed to be called by the voice 
of the republic to take the reins once more into 
his hands. The field was now open to him ; 
there was not a consul and scarce a single pr®tor 
in the city, nor any troops from which he could 
apprehend danger. He arrived on the ninth of 
December, and immediately conferred with Pansa, 
for Hirtius lay very ill, about the measures proper 

® Primum in Gursarem ut miUedicta conpessit — igno- 
'bilitateni objicit O. Coesaris fllio [Phil. iii. 0.] quern in 
edictiH Spartfioum appellat. [Ibid. 8.] Q. Ciceroiiem, fnitris 
mei filinm cutnpellat cdictcj — ausus est scribore, hunc do 
patris ot pa|:rui parricidio eogitasse, [Ibid. 7-] quid autem 
attinuerit, Q. CaKHio— mortem deniinciare si in senatiim 
veniaset. D. Carfulenum— e senatu vi ot mortis minis 
oxpellere : Tib. Cimutiuni — non templo solum, sed adltu 
prohibere eapitolil. — Ibid. 9. 

** Pum senatum Vocasset, adhibuiasotqiio oonsularem, 
qni sua setitentia C. Caesurem hostein judicaret. — Phil. v. 

9 ; App. m, 

^ Poatea vero qunm legio Martta duoom prapstantis- 
stoum vidit, nihil ogit aliud, liisi ut aliquando liberi 
essemus': quam est imitata quarta legio.*— Phil. v. 0. 

Atque ea legie oonsedit Alb®, dec.^Phil. iii. 3. 

f Fugore festinana senatusconsultum do nupplicatione 
per disoessionem feeit — ^praeclara tamon aenatusoonsulta 
eo ipao die vospertina, provinolarura religiosa sortitio — 

L. I^ntnltta ot P. Naso— >nullam se habere provinciam, 
nullom Aatouil sortitiouam fuisae Judloarunt. — Phil. iii. 

9, 10. i 


to be taken on their approaching entrance into the 
consulship. 

Before his leaving the country Oppius had been 
with him, to press him again to undertake the 
affairs of Octavius and the protection of his troops ; 
but his answer was, that he could not consent to ^ 
it, unless he were first* assured that Octavius would* 
not only be no enemy, but even a friend to Brutus : 
that he could be of no service to Oetavius till tl^e 
first of January, and there would be an opportu- 
nity before that time of trying Octavius’s dispo- 
sition in the case of Casca, who bad been named 
by Csesar to the tribunate, and was to enter upon 
it on the tenth of December ; for if Octavius did 
not oppose or disturb his admission, that would be 
a proof of his good intentiond*." Oppius under- 
took for all this on the part of Octavius, and 
Octavius himself confirmed it, and suffered Casca, 
who gave the first blow to Csesar, to euter quietly 
into his office. 

The new tribunes, in the mean tiine* in Ahe 
absence of the superior magistrates, called a meet- 
ing of the senate on the nineteenth, Cicero had 
resolved not to ap^^ear there any more, till he 
should be supported by the new consuls ; but 
happening to receive the day before the edict of 
D. Brutus, by which he prohibited Antony the 
entrance of his province, and declared that he 
would defend it against him by force, and preserve 
it in its duty to the senate, he thought it necessary 
for the public service, and the present encourage- 
ment of Brutus, to procure, as soon as possible, 
some jlublic declaration in his favour : he went, 
therefore, to the senate very early, which being 
observed by the other senators, presently drew 
together a full house, in expectation of hearing his 
sentiments in sc^nice and critical a situation of the 
public affairs**.’’ 

He saw the war actually commenced in the very 
bowels of Italy, on the success of which depended 
the fate of Rome : that Gaul would certainly be 
lost, and with it probably the republic, if Bratus 
was not supported against the superior force of 
Antony: that there was no way of doing it so 
ready and effectual, as by employing Octavius and 
his troops ; and though the entrusting him with 
that commission would throw a dangerous power 
into his hands, yet it would be controlled by the 
equal power and superior authority of the two 
consuls, who were to be joined with him in the 
same command. 

The senate being assembled, the tribunes ac- 
S- g Bed, lit scTibiH, certissimum esse video discrimen 
Casev nostri tribunatum : do quo quidem ipsi dlxi Oppio, 
cum me hortaretur, ut adolescentemque totamque oausam, 
mantiniqiio vctoranorimi oomplecterer, me nullo modo fa- 
cere posse, ni niihi exploratum esset, eum non modo non 
iiiimictiTn tyrannof^tonis, verum etlam amicum fore ; cum 
ille dicoret, ita futurum. Quid igltur festinamus ? inquam. 
llli enim moa opera ante Kal. Jan. nihil opus est. Kos 
auteni ante Id. Dec. ejus voluntatem perspiciemus In 
Casca. Mihi valdc assensus est Ad Att. xvi. 15. 

Cum tribuni plebis edixlssent, senatus adesset ad diem 
xiii. Kal. Jan. hal>erentque in animo de prs&sidio consulum 
desiguatornni roferre, quanquam statueram in senatum 
ante Kul, Jan. non venire : tamon cum eo ipso die ©dictum 
tunra propositum esset, nefas esse diixi, aut ita haberi 
senatum, ut de tuts divinis In rcmpublicam mcritls siler©- 
tuir, quod factum esset, nisi ego veniasem, aUt ©tiam si 
quid de te non honoriflee dloerotiir, me non adessei Itaque 
inisenatmn veni mane. Quod eum esset anlmadversum, 
frequentisslmi senatores oonvenerunt. — ^Ep. Fam. aci. 6* 
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quainted them that the business of the meeting 
was to provide a guard for the security of the new 
consuls, and the protection of the senate in the 
freedom of their debates ; but that they gave a 
liberty withal of taking the whole state of the re- 
public 'into consideration. Upon this Cicero 
opened the debate, “ and represented to them the 
•danger of their present condition, and the necessity 
of speedy and resolute counsels against an enemy 
who lost no time in attempting their ruin. That 
they had been ruined indeed before, had it not 
been for the courage and virtue of young Ciesar, 
who, contrary to all expectation, and without being 
even desired to do what no man thought possible 
for him to do, had, by his private authority and 
expense, raised a strong army of veterans, and 
baffled the designs of Antony ; that if Antony had 
succeeded at Brundisium, and prevailed with the 
legions to follow him, he would have filled the city 
at his return with blood and slaughter : that it was 
their part to authorise and confirm what Ctosar 
had done, and to empower him to do more, by 
employing his troops in the farther service of the 
state, and to make a special provision, also, for 
the two legions which had declared for him against 
Antony ^ As to D. Brutus, who had promised by 
edict to preserve Gaul in the obedience of the 
senate, that he was a (dtizen, born for the good of 
the republic — the imitator of bis ancestors ; nay, 
had even exceeded tlieir merit ; for the first Brutus 
expelled a proud king, he a fellow -subject far more 
proud and profligate : that I'arquin, at the time of 
his expulsion, was actually making war for the 
people of Home ; but Antony, on the contrary, 
had actually begun a war against them. That it was 
necessary, therefore, to confirm by public autho- 
rity what Brutus had done by private, in preserv- 
ing the province of Gaul, the flower of Italy, and 
the bulwark of the empire Then, after largely 
inveighing against Antonyms character, and enume- 
rating particularly all his cruelties and violences, 
he exhorts them in a pathetic manner to act with 
courage in defence of the republic, or die bravely 
in the attempt : that now was ihe time either to 
recover their liberty or to live for ever slaves : that 
if the fatal day was come, and Rome was destined 
to perish, it would be a shame for them, the 
governors of the world, not to fall with as much 
courage as gladiators were used to do, and die with 
dignity, rather than live with disgrace." He puts 
them in mind of *Hhe many advantages which they 
had towards encouraging their hopes and resolu- 
tion ; the body of the people alert and eager in the 
cause ; young Ctesar in the guard of the city ; 
Brutus, of Gaul ; two consuls of the greatest pru- 
dence, virtue, concord between themselves ; who 
had been meditating nothing else, for many months 
past, but the public tranquillity to all which he 
promises his own attention and vigilance, both day 
and night, for their safety On the whole, there- 
fore, he gives his vote and opinion, ** that the new 
consuls, C. Pansa and A. Hirtius, should take care 
that the senate may meet with security on the first 
of January ; that I). Brutus, emperor, and consul 
elect, had merited greatly of the republic, by de- 
fending the authority and liberty of the senate and 
people of Rome : that his army, the towns and 
colonies of his province, should be publicly thanked 

< Phil. fii. I, 2, 3, k Ibid. 4, 5. 

1 Ibid. 14, dtc. 


and praised for their fidelity to him : that it should 
be declared to be of the last consequence to the 
republic that D. Brutus and L. Plancus (who com- 
manded the farther Gaul) emperor and consul 
elect, as well as all others who had the command 
of provinces, should keep them ^ their duty to 
the senate, till successors were appointed by the 
senate ; and since, by the pains, virtue, and con- 
duct, of young Cmsar, and the assistance of the 
veteran soldiers who followed him, the republic had 
been delivered, and was still defended, from the 
greatest dangers ; and since the Martial and fourth 
legions, under that excellent citizen and quaestor 
Egiiatuleius, had voluntarily declared for the autho- 
rity of the senate, and the liberty of the people, 
that the senate should take special care that due 
honours and thanks be paid to them for their emi- 
nent services ; and that the new consuls, on their 
entrance into office, should make it their first 
business to see all this executed in proper form 
to all which the house unanimously agreed, and 
ordered a decree to be drawn conformably to his 
opinion. 

i From the senate he passed directly to the forum, 
and in a speech to the j)eople, gave an account of 
what had passed : he begins, by signifying his joy 
to see so great a concourse about him, greater than 
he had ever remembered, a sure omen of their good 

: iijclinations, and an encouragement both to his 
endeavours and his hopes of recovering the repub- 
lic." Then he repeats with some variation wdiat he 
had delivered in the senate, of the praises of Cmsar 
and Brutus, and the wicked designs of Antony : 
that “ the race of the Brutuses was given to them by 
the special providence of the gods, for the perpe- 
tual defenders and delivercr.s of the republic"' : that 
by what the senate hud decreed, they had in fact, 
though not in express words, declared Antony a pub- 
lic enemy ; tha*^ they must consider him therefore 
as such, and no longer as consul ; that they had to 
deal with an enemy with whonj no terms of peace 
could be made, who thirsted not so much after 
their liberty as their blood, to whom no sport was 
so agreeable as to see citizens butchered before his 
eyes — That the gods, however, by portents and 
prodigies, seemed to foretel his speedy downfall, 
since such a consent and union of all ranks against 
bini could never have been effected but by a divine 
influence," &c.” 

These speeches, which stand the third and fourth 
in the order of his Philippics, were extremely well 
received both by the senate and people. Speaking 
afterwards of the latter of them to the same 
people, he says : "If that day had put ait end to 
my life, I had reaped sufficient fruit from it, when 
you all with one mind and voice cried out that I 
had twice saved the republic®." As he had now 
broken all measures with Antony beyond the pos- 
sibility of a reconciliation, so he ))ublishcd pro- 
bably about this time his second Philippic, which 
had hitherto been communicated only to a few 
friends, whose approbation it bad received. 

The short remainder of this turbulent year was 
spent in preparing arms and troops for the guard 
of the new consuls, and the defence of the state ; 

Phil. iv. 3. " Ibid. 4, &c. 

o Quo quidem tomporc, otiam si file dies v!ta^ finem 
mihi allaturua esset, satis magnum oeperam fructum, 
cum VOS universi tma mente ac vooo iterum a mo oonser* 
vatam esse rempublicam oonolamastls. — Phil. vi. 1. 
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and the new levies were carried on with the greater 
diligence, for the certain news that was brought 
to Rome, that Antony was actually besieging Mo- 
dena, into which Brutus, unable to oppose him 
in the field, had thrown himself with all his forces, 
as the strongest town of bis province, and the best 
provided to sustain a siege. Young Ctesar, in the 
meanwhile, without expecting the orders of the 
senate, but with the advice of Cicero, by which he 
now governed himself in every step, marched out 
of Rome at the head of his troops, and followed 
Antony into the province, in order to observe his 
motions, and take all occasions of distressing him, 
us well as to encourage Brutus to defend himself 
with vigour, till the consuls could bring up the 
grand army which they were preparing for his 
relief. 


SECTION X. 

On the opening of the year, the city was in 
great expectation to see wliat measures their new 
consuls would pursue : they had been 
A. iifiB. 7io. Jit school, ns it were, all the summer 
cic. (>4. Cicero, forming the plan of their 

JOSS. administration, and taking their les- 
PANs\. sons of governing from him, and seefti 

A. iniaius. liave been brought entirely into 

bis general view, of establishing the 
peace and liberty of the republic on the founda- 
tion of an amnesty. But their great obligations 
to (’msar, and long engagements with that party, 
to which they owed all their fortunes, hud left 
sotne scruples in them, which gave a check to 
their zeal, and disposed them to act with more 
moderation against old friends than the condition 
of times would allow ; and before the experiment 
of arms, to try the gentler method of a treaty. 
With these sentiments, as soou as they wx*rc inau- 
gurated, they entered into a deliberation with the 
senate on the present state of the republic, in 
order to perfect what bad been resolved upon at 
their last meeting, and to contrive some farther 
means for the security of the ]»uhlic tranquillity. 
They both .spoke with great spirit and firmness, 
offering themselves as leaders in asserting the 
liberty of their country, and exhorting the assembly 
to courage and resolution in the defence of so good 
a cause »» ; and when they Iwd clone, they called upon 
Q. Fusius Calenus, to deliver his sentiments the 
first. He bad been consul four years before by 
Cmsar^s nomination, and was father-in-law to 
Pansa, which by custom was a sufficient ground for 
paying him that compliment. Cicero's opinion 
was already well known ; he was for the shortest 
and readiest way of coming at their end, by de- 
claring Antony a public enemy, and without loss 
of time acting against him by open force : but this 
was not relished by the consuls, who called there- 
fore upon Calenus to speak first ; that as he was a 
fast friend to Antony, and sure to he on the mo- 
derate side, he might instil some sentiments of that 
sort into the senate, before Cicero had made a 
contrary impression. Caleuus's opinion therefore 

P Ut oratio consulum animum meum orexit, spemqiio 
attulit non modo salutis conservandaB, verum etiam dig- 
nitatis pristine recuiwande.— PhU. v. 1* 


was, that before they proceeded to acts of hostility 
they should send an embassy to Antony, to ad- 
monish him to desist from his attempt upon Gaul, 
and submit to the authority of the senate. Piso 
and several others were of the same mind, alleging 
it to he unjust and cruel to condemn a man till 
they had first heard what h/s had to say for him- 
self. 

But Cicero opposed this motion with great 
warmth, not only as “ vain and foolish, but dan- 
gerous and pernicious. He c^eclared it dishonour-, 
able to treat with anyone who was in arras against 
his country, until he laid them down and sued for 
peace ; in which case no man would be more 
moderate or equitable than himself : that they had 
in effect proclaimed him an enemy already, and 
had notliing left but to confirm it by a decree, 
when he was besieging one of the great towns of 
Italy, a colony of Rome, and in it their consul- 
elect and general, Brutus he observed from what 
motives those other opinions proceeded ; from 
particular friendships, relations, private obligations ; 
but that a regard to their country was superior to 
them all : that the real point before them was, 
whether Antony should be suffered to oppress the 
republic ; to mark out whom he pleased to destruc- 
tion ; to plunder the city, and enslave the citizens**." 
That this was his sole view, he showed from a long 
detail not only of his acts, but of his express de- 
clarations; for “ he had said in the temple of Castor, 
in the hearing of the people, that whenever it came 
to blows no man should remain alive w'ho did not 
conquer; and in another speech, that when he 
was out of his consulship, he would keep an army 
still about the city, and enter it whenever he 
thought fit : tliat in a letter (which Cicero himself 
had seen) to on^ of his friends, he hade him to 
mark out for himself what estate he would have, 
and whatever it was he should cerfainly have it*’: 
that to talk of sending ambassadors to such a one, 
was to betray their ignorance of the constitution of 
the republic, the majesty of the Roman people, 
and the discipline of their ancestors * : that what- 
ever was the purpose of their message, it would 
signify nothing : if to beg him to he quiet, he 
would despise it ; if to command him, he would 
not obey it : that without any possible good, it 
would he a certain damage ; would necessarily 
create delay and obstruction to the operations of 
the war ; check the zeal of the army ; damp the 
spirits of the people, whom they now saw so brisk 
and eager in the cause : that the greatest revolutions 
of affairs were effected often by trifling incidents ; 
and above all in civil wars, which were generally 
governed by popular rumour : that how vigorous 
soever their instructions were to the ambassa- 
dors, that they would be little regarded : the very 
name of an embassy implied a diffidence and fear 
which was sufficient to cool the ardour of their 
friends*: they might order him to retire from 
Modena, to quit the province of Gaul ; but this 
was not to be obtained by words, but extorted by 
arms : that while the ambassadors were going and 
coming, people would be in doubt and suspense 
about the success of their negotiation ; and under 
the expectation of a doubtful war, what progress 
could they hope to make in their levies ? that his 
opinion therefore was, to make no farth er men- 
q PhiT V. 1, 2, 3. irTbidTHT Is?. 

■ Ibid. 9. ‘ Ibid. 30. 
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tioB of an embassy, but to enter instantly into 
aetion ; that there should be a cessation of nil 
civil business ; a public tumult proclaimed ; the 
shops shut up ; and that instead of their usual 
§&wn they should all put on the sagum, or habit of 
#ar ; and that levies of soldiers should be made in 
Rome, and tlirough Italy, without any exception 
of privilege or dismission from service : that the 
very fame of this vigour would restrain the mad* 
ness of Antony, and let the world see that the case 
was noty as be.prete|ided, a struggle only of con- 
tending parties, but a real war against the com- 
^mon wealth: that the whole republic should be 
committed to the consuls, to take care that it 
received no detriment : that pardon- should be 
offered to those of Antony’s army who should re- 
turn to their duty before the lirst of February; 
that if they did not come to this resolution now, 
they would be forced to do it afterwards, when it 
wduld be too late perhaps, or less effectual 

This was the sum of what he advised as to their 
conduct towards Antony. He next proceeded to 
the other subject ^ of their debate, the honours 
which were ordered to be decreed at their last 
meeting ; and began with D. Brutus, as consul- 
elect, iu favour of whom, besides many high ex- 
pressions of praise, he proposed a decree to this 
effect : ** Whereas D. Brutus, emperor and consul- 
elect, now holds the province of Gaul in the power 
of the senate and people of Rome, and, by the 
cheerful assistance of the towns and colonies of 
his province, has drawn together a great army in 
a short time ; that he has done all this rightly and 
regularly, and for the service of the state ; and 
that it is the sense therefore of the senate and 
people, that the republic has been relieved in a 
most difficult conjuncture, by th^ pains, counsel, 
virtue of D. Brutus, emperor, consul -elect, and by 
the incredible zeal and concurrence of the province 
of Gaul,” He moved also for an extraordinary 
honour to M, Lepidus,. who had no pretension to 
it indeed from past services, but being now at the 
head of the best army in the empire, was in con- 
dition to do the most good or ill to them of any 
man. This was the ground of the compliment ; 
for his faith being suspected, and his union with 
Antony dreaded, Cicero hoped, by this testimony 
of their confidence, to confirm him in the interests 
of the senate ; but he seems to be hard put to it 
for a pretext of merit to ground his decree upon : 
he takes notice, ** that Lepidus was always mode- 
rate in power, and a friend to liberty ; that he gave 
a signal proof of it when Antony ofered the dia- 
dem to Caesar ; for, by turning away his face, he 
publicly testified his aversion to slavery, and that 
his compliance with the times was through neces- 
sity, not choice ; — that since Ccesar’s death he had 
practised the same moderation ; and when a bloody 
war was revived in Spain, chose to put an end to it 
by the methods of prudence and humanity, rather 
than by arms and the sword, and consented to the 
restoration of S. Pompey*.” For which reason he 
proposed following decree : Whereas the 
republic has often been well and happily adminis- 
tered by M. L^idds the chief priest, and the 
people of Rome ^ve always found him to be an 
enemy to kingly government ; and whereas by his 
endeavours, virtue, wisdom, and his singular cle- 


u PWL T, 10, 12. * Ibid. 14. 


mency apd mildness, a most dreadful civil war is 
extinguished ; and S. Pompey the Great, the son 
of Cnmus, out of respect to the authority of the 
senate, has quitted his arms, and is restored to the 
city ; that the senate and people, out of regard to 
the many and signal services of M. Lepidus, 
emperor, and chief priest, place great hopes of 
their , peace, concord, liberty, in his virtue, autho- 
rity, f^icity ; and from a grateful sense of bis 
merits, decree that a- gilt equestrian statue shall be 
erected to him by their order in the rostra, or any 
other part of the forum which he shall choose^.” 
He comes next to young Csesar, and, after enlarg- 
ing on his praises, proposes, ** that they should 
grant him a proper commission and command over 
his troops, without which he could be of no use to 
them : and that he should have the rank and all 
the rights of a propnetor, not only for the sake of 
his dignity, but the necessary management of their 
affairs, and the administration of the war.” And 
then offers the form of a decree : Whereas C. 
Cmsar, the son of Cains, priest, propreotor, has^ in 
the utmost distress of th6 republic, excited and 
enlisted vete^an troops to defend the iil)erty of the 
Roman people ; and whereas the Martial and fourth 
legions, under the leading and authority of C. 
Ciesar, have defended and now defend the repub- 
lic, and the liberty of the Roman people ; and 
whereas C. Cmsar is gone at the head of his army 
to protect the province of Gaul ; has drawn toge- 
ther a body of horse, archers, elephants, under his 
; own and the people’s power, and in the most dan- 
I gerous crisis of the republic has supported the ' 
I safety and dignity of the Roman people ; for these 
! reasons the senate decrees that C. Cmsar, the son 
of Cains, priest, proprietor, be henceforward a 
senator, and vote in the rank and place of a prsetor ; 
and that in soliciting for any future magistracy, the 
same regard be i:ad to him as would have been had 
by law if he had been qumstor the year before*.” 
As to those who thought these honours too great 
for so young a man, and apprehended danger from 
his abuse of them, he declares ” their apprehensions 
to be the effect of envy rather’than fear, since the 
nature of things was such, that he who had once 
got a taiste of true glory, and found himself univer- 
sally dear to the senate and people, could never 
think, any other acquisition equal to it he wishes 
that J. CsBsar had taken the same course when 
youn|^ of endearing himself to the senate and 
honest men ; but neglecting that, he spent the 
force of his great genius in acquiring a vain popu- 
larity, and having no regard to the senate and the 
better sort, opened himself a way to power which 
the virtue of a free people could not bear : that 
there was nothing of this kind to be feared from 
the son; nor after the proof of such admirable 
prudence in a boy, any ground to imagine that his 
riper age would be less prudent ; for what greater 
folly could there be, than to x)refer a useless 
power, an invidious greatness, the lust of reigning, 
always slippery and tottering, to true, weighty, 
solid glory If they suspected him as^an effemy to 
eome of their bekt and most valued dthzens, they 
might lay aside those fears ; he bad given up all 
his resentments to the republic, made her the ipo- 
deratrixof all his acts ; that he knew the most inward 
sentiments of the youth ; would pawn bis credit for 
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him to the senate and people ; would promise, 
engage, undertake, that he would always be the 
same that he now was, such as they should wish 
and desire to see him*.'' He proceeds also to give 
a public testimonial of prfiise and thanks to L. 
Egnatuleius, for his iidelity to the republic, in 
bringing over the fourth legion from Antony to 
Cfiosar, and moves that it might be granted to him 
for that piece of service, to sue for and hold any ma- 
gistracy three years before the legal time **. Lastly, 
as to the veteran troops which had followed the au- 
thority of Caesar and the senate, and especially the 
Martial and fourth legions, he moved *Hbat an 
exemption from service should be decreed to them 
and their children, except in the case of a Gallic or 
domestic tumult ; and that the consuls C. ^c^nsa 
and A. Hirtius, or one of them, should provide 
lands in Campania, or elsewhere, to be divided to 
them ; and that as soon as the present war was 
over, they should all be discharged, and punctually 
receive whatever sums of money C. Cassar had pro- 
mised to them when they first declared for him." 

This was the substance of his speech, in the 
latter part of which, the proposal of honours, the 
senate readily agreed with him ; and though those 
which were decreed to Octavius seemed so extraor- 
dinary to Cicero himself that he thought it proper 
to make on apology for them, yet there were others 
of the first rank who thought them not great 
enough, so that Philippus added the honour of a* 
statue ; Ser. Sulpicius and Servilius the privilege 
of suing for any magistracy still earlier than Cicero 
had proposed*^. But the assembly was much 
divided about the main question of sending a depu- 
tation to Antony : some of the principal senators 
were warmly for it, and the consuls themselves 
favoured it and artfully avoided to put it to the 
vote*^, which would otherwise have been carried by 
Cicero, who had a clear majority on his skle. The 
debate being held on till night, was adjourned to the 
next morning, and kept up with the same warmth 
for three days successively, while the senate con- 
tinued all the time in Cicero's opinion, and would 
have passed a decree conformable to it, had not 
Salvius the tribune put his negative upon them**. 
This firmness of Antony’s friends prevailed at last 
for an embassy, and three consular senators were 
presently nominated to it, S. Sulpicius, L. Piso, 
and L. Philippus : but their commision was strictly 
limited and drawn up by Cicero himself, giving 
them no power to treat with Antony, but to carry 
to him only the peremptory commands of the 
senate, to quit the. siege of Modena, and desist 
from all hostilities in Gaul : they had instructions 
likewise after the delivery of their message to speak 
with D. Brutus in Modena, and signify to him and 
his army that the senate and people had a grateful 
sense of their services, which would one day be a 
^eat honour to thcm^ 

f Phil. V. 18^ b Ibid. 19. 

c 8tatuam Philippus decrsvit, coleritatem petitionis 
pidmo ServiuH, post xnajorcnn etiam Servilius : nihil turn 
niihiuni videbatur.— -Ad Brut 15. 

llus ill sententios meas si consuloB disoesHionem faccre 
voluisscnt, omnibus istis latronibus auetoritate ipsa se- 
natus Janvpridem de manibus arma ccxsidissont— Phil, 
xiv. 7» 

® Itaquo hso sententia per triduum sic valuit, ut quam- 
quom discessio faota non est, tamen prster paucos, omnes 
mihi assensuri viderentur.— Phil, vi 1 ; App. p. 659. 

^ Quamquam non est ilia legatio, sed denunciatio belli, 


The unusual length of these debates greatly 
raised the ctiriosity eitj, and drew the whole 
body of the* people into the forum to expect the 
issue ; where, as. they had done also not long be- 
fore, they could not forbear calling out upon Cicero 
with one. voice to come and give them an account 
of the deliberations He went therefore directly 
from the senate into the rostra, produced by Appu- 
leius the tribune, and acquainted them in a speech 
with the . result of their debates that the 
senate, excepting a few, after they had stood firm 
for three days to his opinion,, had given it np at 
last with less gravity indeed than became them, yet 
not meanly or shamefully, having decreed not so 
much an embassy as a denunciation of war to 
Antony, if he did not obey it ; which carried indeed 
an appearance of severity, and he wished only that 
it had carried no delay : that Antony, he was sure, 
would never obey it, nor ever submit to their 
power, who had never been in his own ; that be 
would do, therefore, in that place what he had 
been doing in the senate, testify, warn, and declare 
to them beforehand, that Antony would perform 
no part of what their ambassadors were sent to 
require of him : that he would still waste the 
countrpi besiege Modena, and not suffer the am- 
bassadors themselves to enter the town or speak 
with Brutus, — believe me," says he, “ I know the 
violence, the impudence, the audaciousness of the 
man ; let our ambassadors then make haste, which 
1 know they are resolved to do ; but do you pre- 
pare your military habit, for it is a part also of our 
decree that if he does not comply we must all put 
on that garb ; we shall certainly put it on ; be will 
never obey ; .we shall lament the loss of so many 
days wliich might have been employed in action 
1 am not afraid, wjien be comes to hear bow 1 have 
declared this beforehand, that for the sake of 
confuting me he should change his mind and sub- 
mit. He will never do it, will not envy me this 
glory, will choose rather that you should think 
me wise than him modest:" he observes, that 
though it would have been better to send no mes- 
sage, yet some good would flow from it to the 
republic ; for when the ambassadors shall make the 
report, which they surely will make, of Antony's 
refusal to obey the people and senate, who can be 
so perverse as to look upon him any longer as a 
citizen ? Wherefore wait," says he, " with pa- 
tience, citizens, the return of the ambassadors, 
and digest the inconvenience of a few days ; if on 
their return they bring peace, call me prejudiced ; 
if war, provident*." Then after assuring them 
"of his perpetual vigilance for their safety, and 
applauding their wonderful alacrity in the cause, 
and declaring that of all the assemblies which lie 
had seen, he had never known so full a one as the 
present," he thus concludes ; " The season of 
liberty is now come, my citizeniB, much later indeed 
than became tlie people of Rome, but so ripe now 
that it cannot be deferred a moment. What wje 

nisi paruerit—mittuntur enim qui nunoient, ne oppugnet 
consulem designatum, ne Mutinam obsidoat, ne pro- 
viDciam depopulotur. — ^Phil. vi 2. 

Dantur mandata legatis, ut D. Brutum, militcsque ejus 
adeant, 6co.— Ibid. 3. 

S Q,uid ego de universo populo Bomano dicam? qui 
pleno ao referto foro bis me ntia mente atque vooo in con- 
cionetn vocavlt. — Phii vli R 

^ Phii vi 1,2, a * Ibid. 4, 6. 
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puts him in mind that ** there was no juster cause 
of taking arms than to repel slayery ; that several 
pther causes indeed were just, but this necessary ; 
unless he did not take himself to be affected by it, 
for the hopes of sharing the dominion with Antony : 
if so, he was doubly mistaken ; first, for preferring 
a private interest to the public; secondly, for 
thinking anything secure or worth enjoying in a 
tyranny — that a regard for the safety of citizens was 
a laudable principle, if he meant the good, the use- 
ful, the friends to their country : but if he meant 
to save those who, though citizens by nature, were 
enemies by choice, what difference was there be- 
tween him and such citizens ? — that their ancestors 
had quite another notion of the care of citizens ; 
and when Scipio Kasioa slew Tiberius Gracchus, 
when Opimius slew Cains Gracchus, when Marius 
killed Satuminus, they were all followed by the 
greatest and the best both of the senate and the 
people : — that the difference between Calenus’s 
opinion and his was not trifling, or about a trifling 
matter ; the wishing well only to this or that man : 
that he wished well to Brutus ; Calenus to Antony ; 
he wished to see a colony of Rome preserved ; 
Calenus to see it stormed ; that Calenus could not 
deny this, who was contriving all sorts of delay, 
which could distress Brutus and strengthen An- 
tony He then addressed himself to the. other 
consulars, and reproached them fbr their shame- 
ful behaviour the day before, in voting for a second 
embassy, and said, that when the ambassadors 
were sent against his judgment, be comforted him- 
self with imagining that as soon as they should 
return, despised and rejected by Antony, and 
inform tbe senate that he would neither retire from 
Gaul nor quit the siege of Modena, nor even suf- . 
fer them to speak with Brutus ;r that out of indig- 
nation they should all arm themselves immediately 
in the defence of Brutus ; but on the contrary, they 
were grown more dispirited to hear of Antony's 
audaciousness ; and their ambassadors, instead of 
courage, which they ought to have brought, had 
brought back nothing but fear to them^. Good 
gods 1 ’’ says he, ** what is become of the virtue of 
our ancestors ? When Fbpilius was sent ambas- 
sador to Antiochns, and ordered him, in the name 
of tbe senate, tcT* depart from Alexandria, which he 
was then besieging ; upon the king's deferring to 
answer and contriving delays, he drew a circle 
round him with his staff, ^d bade him give his 
answer instantly before he stirred out of that place 
or he would return to the senate without it." He 
then recites and ridicules the several demands 
made by Antony ; their arrogance, stupidity, ab- 
surdity : and reproves*^ Piso and Philip, men of 
such dignity, for the meannelii of bringing back 
conditions, when they were sent* only to ‘?arry 
commands : he complains that “ they paid more 
respect to Antony's ambassador, Cotyla, than he 
to theirs ; for instead of shutting the gat^ of the 
city against him, as they ought to have done, they 
admitted him into that very temple where the 
senate then sat; where the day before be was 
taking notes of vrilat every man said, and was 
caressed, invited and entertained by some of the 
principal senators, who had too little regard to their 
dignity, too much to their danger* But what after 
all was the danger • which must end either in 


• Plill, vUL 4-dL *» Ibid. 7. 

s Ibid* a, a* 


liberty or death: the one always desirable, the 
other unavoidable : while to fly from death 
basely was worse than death itself :-^hat it used 
to be the character of consular senators to be 
vigilant, attentive, always thinking, doing, or 
proposing something for the good of the public : 
that he remembered old Scsevola in the Marsio 
war, bow in the extremity of age oppressed with 
years* and infirmities, he ga;ve free^ access to every- 
body ; was never seen in. his bed ; always the first 
in the senate : he wished that they all would imi- 
tate such industry, or at least not envy those who 
did** : that since they had now sufibrcd a six years' 
slavery, a longer term than honest and industrious 
slaves used to serve ; what watchings, what solici- 
tude, what pains ought they to rcfqse, for the sake 
of giving liberty to the Roman people ?" He con-^ 
dudes by adding a clause to their lasi; decree ; “ to 
grant pardon and impunity to all who sliopld 
desert Antony and return to their duty by the 
fifteenth of March : or if any who continued with 
him should do any service worthy of reward, that 
one or both the consuls should take the first op- 
portunity to move the senate in their favour : but 
if any person from this time should go over to An- 
tony, except Cotyla,'that the senate would consider 
him as an enemy to his country." 

The public debates being thus adjusted, Fansa 
^called the senate together again the next day, to 
deliberate on some proper honours to be decreed 
to the memory of Ser. Sulpicius, who died upon 
the embassy. He spoke largely in his praise, and 
advised to pay him all tbe honours which had 
ever been decreed to any who had lost their lives 
in the service of their country i a public funeral, 
sepulchre, and statue. Servilius, wl^o spoke next, 
agreed to a funeral and monument, hut was ggainst 
a statue, as due only to those, who had been killed 
by violence in the discharge of their embassies. 
Cicero was not content with this, but out of pri- 
vate friendship to the manias well as a regard to the 
public service, resolved to have all the honours 
paid to him which the occasion could possibly 
justify. In answer therefore to Servilius, he showed 
with his usual eloquence, that the case of Sul- 
picius was the same with the case of those who 
had been killed on the account of their embassies ; 
that the embassy itself had killed him ; that he 
set out upon it in so weak a condition, that though 
he had some hopes of coming to Antony, he had 
none of returning; and when he was ♦just arrived 
to the congress, expired in the very act of execut- 
ing his commission ^ : that it was not the manner, 
but the cause of the death, which their ancestors 
regarded ; if it was caused by the embassy, they 
granted a public monument, to encourage their 
fellow citizens, in dangerous wars, to undertake 
that employment with cheerfulness : that several 
statues had been erected on that account, which 
none bad . ever merited better than Sulpicius ; that 
there could be no doubt but that tbe embassy had 
killed him, and that he had carried out death along 
with him, which he might have escaped by sta3ring 
at home, under the care of his wife and children 
But when he saw, that if he did not obey the 
authority of the senate, he should be unlike 
himself ; and if be did obey, must necessarily losr 
his life ; he chose, in so critical a state of the 
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republic, rather to die. than seem to decline any 
service which he could possibly do ; that he had 
many opportunities of refreshing and reposing 
himself jn the cities through which he passed, 
and was' pressed to it by his colleagues : but in 
spite, of his distemper, persevered to death in the 
resolution of urging his journey, and hastening to 
perform the commands of the senate. That, if 
they recollected how he endeavoured to excuse 
himself from the task when , it was first moved 
in the senate, they must needs think that this 
honour to him when dead, was but a necessary 
amends for the injury which they had done to 
him when living ; for though it was harsh to be 
said, yet he must say it, that it was they who 
had killed hin),,by overruling his excuse, when 
*they saw It grounded, not on a feigned*, but a 
real sickness,; and when, to their rens^onstrsnce, 
tl^.* consul Pansa joitied his exhortation with a 
gravity and force of speech which his ears had 
not learnt to bear:^* then, says he, *‘*he took his 
son and me aside, and professed that he could not 
help preferring your authority to his own life ; 
we, through admiration of his virtue, durst not 
venture to oppose his will. His son was tenderly 
moved, nor was my concern much less, yet both 
of us were obliged to give way to the greatness 
of his mind ; and the force of his reasoning when, 
to the joy of you all, he promised that he woult^ 
do whatever you prescribed, nor would decline 
the danger of that vote of which he himself had 
been the proposer. Restore life therefore to him, 
from whom you have taken it, for the life of the 
dead is in the memory of the living : take care 
that be, whom- you unwillingly sent to his death, 
receive an immortality from you ; for if you decree 
a statue to hfnti in the rostra, the remembrance of 
his embassy will remain to all posterity^.** Then 
after illustrating the great virtues, talents, and 
excellent character of Sulpicius, he observes, 
that all these would be perpetuated by their own 
merit and effects, and that the statue was the 
monument rather of the gratitude of the senate, 
than of the fame of the man ; of a public, rather 
than of a private signification ; an eternal testi- 
mony of Antony’s audaciousness, of his waging 
'Un impious war against his country : of his re- 
jecting the embassy of the senate For which 
reasons he proposed a decree, “ that a statue of 
brass should be erected to him in the rostra by 
order of tl^ senate, and the cause inscribed on 
the base : that he died in the service of the repub- 
lic ; with an area of five feet oo all sides of it, for 
his children and posterity to sec the shows of 
gladiators ; that a magnificent funeral should be 
made for him at the public charge, and the consul 
Pansa should assign him a place of burial in the 
Esquiline field, with an area of thirty feet every 
way, to be granted publicly, as a sepulchre for 
him, his childi^, and posterity.” The senate 
agreed to what Cicero desired : and the statue 
itself, as we are told by a writer of the third 
century,' remained to his time in the rostra of 
Augustus ^ 

Sulpicius was of a noble and patrician family, i 
the same age, the same studies, and the same | 
T-iuciples with Cicero, with whom he kept up u ' 
perpetual friendship. They went through their 

« Phil, lx, 4, 5. ^Tibid. 5 , 6 . 

1 Pom'ponius de Origine Juris. * 


exercises together when young, both bt Rome and 
at Rhodes, ,in the celebrated school of Molo, 
whence he became an eminent pleader of Causes, 
and passed through all the great, offices of the 
state, with a singular reputation of wisdom, learn- 
ing, integrity ; a constant admirer 6f the modesty 
of the ancients, and a reprover of the insolence 
of his own times. When he could not arrive at 
the first degree of fame, as an orator, he resolved 
to excel in what was next td it, the character of 
a lawyer ; choosing rather to be the first in the 
second art, than the second only in the first : 
leaving therefore to his friend Cicero the dbld of 
eloquence, he contented himself with such a share 
of, it as was sufficient to sustain and adorn the 
profession of the law. In this he succeeded to his 
wish, and was far superior to all who had ever 
professed it in Rome : being the first who re- 
duced it to a proper science, or rational system, 
and added light and method to that, which all 
others before him had taught darkly and con- 
fusedly. Nor was his knowledge confined to the 
external forms, or the effects, of the municipal 
laws ; but enlarged by a comprehensive view of 
universal equity, which be made the interpreter of 
its sanctions, and the rule of all his decisions ; yet 
he was always better jileased to put an amicable 
end to a controversy, than to direct a process at 
law. In his political behaviour he was always a 
friend to peace and liberty ; moderating the vio- 
lence of opposite parties, and discouraging every 
step towards civil dissention ; and, in the late 
war, was so busy in contriving projects of an ac- 
commodation, that he gained the name of the 
peace-maker. Through a natural timidity of 
temper, confirmed by a profession and course of 
life averse from arms, though he preferred Pora- 
pey’s cause as the best, be did not care to fight for 
it ; but taking Caes&r’s to be the strongest, suffered 
his son to follow that camp, while he himself 
continued quiet and neuter : for this he was 
honoured by Caesar, yet could never be induced 
to approve his government. From '■the time of 
Csesar’s death, he continued still to advise and 
promote all measures which seemed lik^ to esta- 
blish the public concord, and d^ed at last as he 
had lived, in the very act and office of peace- 
making^. • 

k Non facilo quern dixorim plus studii quam ilium ct 
ad dioendum, et <id omnes bonaruni rerum disoipUnaa 
adhibiiisHO : nam ot in iisdem exercitiitionibus incunte 
a?tato fuimiis ; ct postca Khoduni una ille etiam profectus 
cst, <]uo inelior osset et dnctior : et inde ut rediit, videtur 
inihi in secunda arte primus esse maluisse, quam in prima 
secuindufi — ^serl fortasso maluit, id quod est adeptus, longe 
' omnium non cJu8dem*modO ottatis, sed eorum etiam qui 
fuissbnt. in Jure olvili ease prin ceps— juris civilis magnum 
UHum et apud Hcaevolam et apudmultoafuisso, artem in 
hoc uno— hie onlm attulit hanc artem— quasi luceni ad ca, 
qua; confuse ab aliis aut respondebantur aut ngebantur. — 
[Brut. 262, Ac.] Neque ille magis Juris consultua, quam 
justitise fult : ita ea que profleisobbantur a legibus et a 
jure civlli semper ad faettitatem fequitatcmque referebat : 
neque oonistituere litiutn aotionea roalebat, quam cimtro- 
versias tollere. [Phil. ix. 6,] Servfus vero Pacificator cum 
sue XibrarJplQ videtur obilsse legationem. [Ad Att. xv. 7.] 
Cognoram«niin jam absens, to h»c mala multo ante pro- 
vifleiitem, defeiisorcm pads, et in cousulatu tuo et post 
consulatuih futsse.— F«p. Fam. Iv. 1. 

iV.fi,— The old lawyers tell a remarkable story of the 
origin of 6u1pioius*s fame and skill in the law : that going 
one day to consult Mucius Soevola about some point, ho 
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The senate bad heard nothing of Brutus and 
Cassius from the time of their leaving Italy, till 
Brutus now sent public letters to the consuls, 
giving a particular account of “ his success against 
Antony’s brother Cains, in securing Macedonia, 
Illyricum, and Greece, with all the several armies 
in those countries, to the interests of the repub- 
lic ; that C. Antony was retired to Apollonia, with 
seven cohorts, where a good account would soon 
be given of him ; that a legion under L. Piso had 
surrendered itself to young Cicero, the commander 
of his horse ; that Dolabella^s horse, which was 
marching in two separate bodies towards Syria, 
the one in Thessaly, the other in Macedonia, had 
deserted their leaders, and joined themselves to 
him ; that Vatinius had opened the gates of Dyr- 
' rhachium to him, and given up the town with his 
I troops into his hands. That in all these transac- 
I tions Q. Hortensius, the proconsul of Macedonia, 

‘ had been particularly serviceable in disposing the 
provinces and their armies to declare for the cause 
; oflibertyh” 

I Pansa no sooner received the letters, than he 
■ summoned the senate to acquaint them with the 
contents, which raised an incredible joy through 
' the whole city”‘. After the letters were read, 
Pansa spoke largely in the praises of Brutus, 

' extolled his conduct and services, and moved that 
I public honours and thanks should be decreed to 
I him ; and then, according to his custom, called 
j upon his father-in-law Calenus to declare his sen- 
j timents the first, who, in a premeditated speech 
I delivered from writing, ** acknowledged Brutus’s 
i letters to be well and properly drawn ; but since 
what he had done was done without any commis- 
sion and public authority, that he should be 
j required to deliver up his for(;t>» to the orders of 
the senate, or the proper governors of the pro- 
. vinces**/' Cicero spoke next, “ and began with 
giving the thanks of the house to Pansa, for 
calling them together on that day, wljen they had 
no expectation of it, and not deferring a moment 
i to give them a share of the joy wdiich Brutus’s 
letters had brought. He observes that Pansa, 
by speaking so largely in the praise of Brutus, 
had shown that to be true which he had always 
taken to be so, that no man ever envied another’s 
virtue who was conscious of his mvn. That he 
, had prevented him to whom, for his intimacy 

was so dull in apprehending the meaning of Miiciuh's 
unswer, that after explaining it to liim twice or thrice, 
MueiiiH could not forbear saying, H is a shame for a 
nobleman^ and. a pafrician, and a pleader of causes ^ to he 
ignorant of that law which he professes to nnderstand. 
The reproach stung him to the quick, and mu^le him 
I apply himself to his studies with such industry, that he 
I became the ablest lawyer in Rome ; and left behind him 
I near a hundred and eighty books written by Itiiiiself on 
I nice and difficult questions of law. — Digest. 1. 1. tit. 2. 
parag. 43. 

The Jesuits Catrou and Roullle have p\it tliis Sulpicius 
into the list of the conspirators wl>o killed Ca;gar ; but a 
moderate acquaintance with the t?haracter of the man, or 
with Cicero’s writings, would have sliown them their 
error, and that there was none of consular rank but 
Trebonius concerned in that affair .—Hist. Rom. vol. 17. 
p. 343, not a. 

1 Phil. X. 4, 5. G. ‘ 

« DU fmraortales! qui ille nuncius, quap ill» literae, 
quie Is&titia senatus, quae alacritas civitatis erat? — Ad 
Brut ii. 7. 

n Phil. X. 1, 2, 3. 


with Brutus, that task seemed particularly to be- 
long, from saying so much as he intended on that 
subject.’^ Then addressing himself to Calenus he 
asks, What could be the meaning of that perpe- 
tual war which he declared against the Brutuses } 
Why he alone was always opposing, when every 
one else was almost adoring them ? That to talk 
of Brutus’s letters being rightly drawn, was not 
to praise Brutus, but his secretary. Mlien did 
he ever hear of a decree in that style, that letters 
were properly written? yet the expression did not 
fall from him by chance, but w'as designed, pre- 
meditated, and brought in writing He exhorts 
him ** to consult with his son-in-law Pansa, oftener 
than with himself, if he would preserve his cha- 
racter ; professes that he could not help pitying 
him, to hear it given out among the people that 
there was not a second vote on the side of him 
who gave the first, which would be the case, he 
believed, in that day’s debate. You would take 
away (says he) the legions from Brutus, even 
those which he has drawn off from the traitorous 
designs of C. Antony, and engaged by his own 
authority in the public service ; you would have 
him sent once more, as it were, into banishment, 
naked and forlorn ; but for you, fathers 1 if ever 
you belray or desert Brutus, what citizen will you 
honour ? Whom will you favour, unless you 
think those who offer kingly diadems worthy 
lo be preserved ; those who abolish the name of 
king, to be abandoned.” lie proceeds to display, 
with great force the merit and )>raises of Brutus ; 
“ his moderation, mildness, patience of injuries : 
how studiously he had avoided every step which 
could give a handle to civil tumults; quitting the 
city, living retired in the country, forbidding the 
resort of friends to him, and leaving Italy itself, 
lest any cause of war should arise on his account ; 
that as long as he saw the senate disposed to bear 
everything, he was resolved to hear too : but when 
he ])erceived them in>pircd with a spirit of liberty, 
he then exerted liimself to provide them succours 
to defend it ^ ; that if he had not defeated the 
desperate attemj>ts of C. Antony, they had lost 
Alacedonia, Illyricum, and Greece ; the lust of 
which afforded either a commodious retreat to 
Antony, when driven out of Italy, or the best 
opportunity of invading it, which now, by Brutus’s 
management, being strongly provided with troops, 
stretched out its arms as it were, And offered its 
help to Italy 'K That Caius’s march through tlie 
provinces was to plunder the allies, to scatter 
wa.ste and desolation wherever he passed, to em- 
ploy the armies of the Roman people against the 
people themselves ; whereas Brutus made it a law, 
wheresoever he came, to dispense light, hope, and 
security to all around him : in short, that the one 
gathered forces to preserve, the other to overturn 
the republic. That the soldiers themselves could 
judge of this as well as the senate, as they had 
declared by their desertion of C. Antony, who by 
that time either was, or would soon be, Brutus’s 
prisoner’' ; that there was no apprehension of 
danger from Brutus’s power : that his legions, his 
mercenaries, his horse, and above all himself, was 
wholly tlieirs. Formed for the service of tj 
republic, as well by his own excellent virtue as 
kind of fatality derived from his ancestors, both 

oThii. X. 2. ' Fibid. .374. 
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on the father’s and the mother’s side ; that none 
could ever blame him for anything, unless for too 
great a backwardness and aversion to war, and his 
not humouring the ardour of all Italy in their 
eager thirst of liberty — that it was a vain fear, 
which some pretended to entertain, that the vete- 
rans would be disgusted to see Brutus at the head 
of an army, as if there were any difference between 
his army and the armies of Hirtius, Pansa, 1). 
Brutus, Octavius ; all which had severally received 
public honours for their defence of the people 
of Rome; that M. Brutus could not be more 
suspected by the veterans than Decimus, for 
though the act of the Brutuses, and the praise of 
it, was common to them both, yet those who dis- 
approved it were more angry with Decimus, as 
thinking him, of all others, the last who ought to 
have done it : yet what were all their armies now 
doing, but relieving Decimus from the siege * ? 
That if there was any real danger from Brutus, 
Pansa’s sagacity would easily find it out : but as 
they had just now heard from his own mouth, he 
was so far from thinking his army to be dangerous, 
that he looked upon it as the firmest support of 
the commonwealth ‘ ; that it was the constant art 
of the disaffected, to oppose the name of the vete- 
rans to every good design ; that he was always 
re'ady to encourage their valour, but would never 
endure their arrogance. “Shall we,” says he, “who 
are now breaking off the shackles of our servitude, 
be discouraged if any one tells us, that the veterans 
will not have it so ? Let that then come out from 
me at last which is true, and becoming my charac. 
ter to speak : that if the resolutions of this body 
must be governed by the will of the veterans, if 
all our words and acts must be regulated by their 
humour, then it is high time to wish for death, 
which to Roman citizens was ever preferable to 
slavery"; that since so many chances of death 
surrounded them all both day and night, it was not 
the part of a man, much less of a Roman, to scru- 
ple the giving up tliat breath to his country, which 
he must necessarily give up to nature*. That An- 
tony was the single and common enemy of them 
all, though he had indeed his brother Lucius with 
him, who seemed to be born on purpose, that 
Marcus might not be the most infamous of all 
mortals ; that he had a crew also of desperate vil- 
lains, gaping after the spoils of the republic : that 
the army of Brutus was provided against these, 
whose sole will, thought, and purpose was, to pro- 
tect the senate and the liberty of the people — who 
after trying, in vain, what jiatience would do, 
found it necessary at last to oppose force to forced. 
That they ought, therefore, to grant the same pri- 
vilege to M. Brutus, which they had granted before 
to Decimus, and to Octavius, and confirm by public 
authority what he had been doing for them by his 
private counsel for which purpose he proposed 
the following decree; “ Whereas by the pains, 
counsel, industry, virtue of Q. Cmpio Brutus*, 
proconsul, in the utmost distress of the republic, 
the province of Macedonia, lllyricum, and Greece, 

* Phil. X. 7 . t Ibid, a 

« Ibid. 9. * Ibid. 10. 

y Ibid. 11. 

* M. Drutus, as appears from the style of thi« decree, 
had boon adopted lately by his mother’s brother, Q. 
ServiliuB Cepio, whoso name, according to custom, he 
now assumed with the possession of his uncle’s estate. 


with all their legions, armies, horse, are now in 
the power of the consuls, senate and people of 
Rome ; that Q. Caepio Brutus, proconsul, has acted 
herein well, and for the good of the republic, 
agreeably to his character, the dignity of his an- 
cestors, and to his usual manner of serving the 
commonwealth, and that his conduct is and ever 
will be acceptable to the senate and people of 
Rome. That Q. Cmpio Brutus, proconsul, be 
ordered to protect, guard, and defend the province 
of Macedonia, lllyricum, and all Greece: and 
command that army whicH he himself has raised. 
That whatever money he wants for military ser- 
vice, he may use and take it from any part of 
the public revenues, where it can best be raised, 
or borrow it where he thinks proper ; and impose 
contributions of grain and forage, and take care to 
draw all his troops as near to Italy as possible : 
and whereas it appears by the letters of Q. Cmpio 
Brutus, proconsul, that the public service has been 
greatly advanced by the endeavours and virtue of 
Q. Hortensius, proconsul ; and that he concerted 
all his measures with Q. Ctepio Brutus, proconsul, 
to the great benefit of the commonwealth. That 
Q. Hortensius, proconsul, has acted therein rightly, 
regularly, and for the public good, and that it is 
the will of the senate, that Q. Hortensius, procoi\- 
sul, with his quaestors, proqueestors* and lieute- 
nants, hold the province of Macc;doma, till a 
successor be appointed by the senate.” 

Cicero sent this speech to Brutus, with that also 
which he made on the first of January, of which 
Brutus says, in answer to him ; “ I have read your 
two orations, the one on the first of January, the 
other on the subject of my letters against Calenus. 
You expect now, without doubt, that I should 
])raise them. • 1 at a loss what to praise the 
mo.st in them ; your courage or your abilities : 1 
allow you now in earnest to call them Philippics, 
as you intimated jocosely in a former letter*.” — 
Thus the name of Philippics, which seems to have 
been thrown out at first in gaiety and jest only, 
being taken up and propagated by his friends, 
became at last the fixed and standing title of these 
orations, which yet for several ages were called, 
we find, indifferently <;ither Philippics or Anto- 
nians^. Brutus declared himself so well pleased 
with these two which he had seen, that Cicero pro- 
mised to send him afterwards all the rest*^. 

Brutus, when he first left Italy, sailed directly 
for Athens, where he spent some time in concert- 
ing measures how to make himself master of 
Greece and Macedonia, which was the great design 
that he had in view. Here he gathered about him 
all the young nobility and gentry of Rome who, 
for the opportunity of their education, had been 
sent to this celebrated seat of learning ; but of 
them all he took the most notice of young Cicero, 
and after a little acquaintance grew very fond of 
him, admiring his parts and virtue, a nd surprised 
Legi oratiouos tuas duaa, qiiarum altera Kal. •Trm. 
UBUB GH ; altera do Uteris meis, quae habita est ahs to 
contra Calenuin. Nunc Bcilloot h<»c exj^cctus, dimi eas 
laudem. Ncscio animi an ingenii tui mnjor in illis libellis 
laus contincatur. Jam concede, ut vcl Philippic,e vooen- 
tur, quod tu quadam epistola jocans scripsisti. — ^Ad Brut, 
ii. 5. 

^ M. Cicero in prime Antouionarum ita scriptum reli- 
quit.--AuL Goll. xiii. 1. 

c Haec ad te oratio perforetiir, quoniam te video dc- 
lectari Philippicis nostris. — Ad Brut. ii. 4. 
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to find in one so young such a generosity and 
greatness of mind, with such an aversion to 
tyranny*^* He made him, therefore, one of his lieiio. 
tenants, though he whs but twenty years old ; gave 
Mm the command of his horse, and employed him 
in several commissions of great trust and import- 
anoe, in* aU which the young man signalised both 
his courage and conduct, and behaved with great 
credit to himself, great satisfaction to his general, 
and great benefit to the public service ; as Brutus 
did him the justice to signify, both in his private 
and public letters to Rome* In writing to Cicero, 
** Your son,'* says be, ** recommends himself to 
me so effectually by his industry, patience, activity, 
greatness of mind, and in short by every duty, that 
he seems never to drop the remembrance of whose 
son he is ; wherefore, since it is not possible for 
me to make you love him more than you do already, 
yet allow thus much to my judgment as to persuade 
yourself that he will have no occasion to borrow 
any share, of your glory in order to obtain his 
facer’s Hbnours.*^** This account, given by one 
who was no flatterer, may be considered as the real 
character of the youth, — which is confirmed like- 
wise by what Lentulus wrote of him about the 
same time. ** I could not see your son,** says he, 
when I was last with Brutus, because he was gone 
With the horse into winter-quarters ; but, by my 
faith, it gives me great joy for your sake, for his, 
and especially my own, that he is in such esteem 
and reputation ; for as he is your son, and worthy 
of you, I cannot but look upon him as my bro- 
ther/*^ 

Cicero was so full of the greater affairs, which 
were the subject of his letters to Brutus, that he 
had scarce leisure to take notice of what was said 
^bout his son. He just touches it, however, in 
one or two letters : As to my sdh, if his merit be 
as great as you write, I rejoice at it as much as I 
ought to do ; or if you magnify it out of love to 
him, even that gives me an incredible joy to per- 
ceive that he is beloved by you 8^. Again, 1 desire 
you, my dear Brutus, to keep my son with you as 
much as possible : he will find no better school of 
virtue than in the contemplation and imitation of 
you.*'** 

Though Brutus intimated nothing in his public 
letters but what was prosperous and encouraging, 
yet in his private acoounts to Cicero he signified a 

^ Piut. in Brut. 

« Cicero filios tuus sic mlhi se probat, Indiistria, pa- 
tlentia, laborc, animi magnitilclijie, omni denique officio, 
nt prorHUH nunquam dimittere videtnr cogitationem, 
cujus sit Ailtts. Q,iiare quonbun efficcro non powum, ut 
pluris facias etmi, qui tibi est carissimus, illud tribue 
4udicio meo, ut tibi persuadeaa, non, fore illi abutendum 
gloria tua, ut adipisoatur honores paternos. KaL Apr.— 
Ad Brut. if. a 

f Fllliim tuum, ad Brutunl cum veni, vidcrc non potuf, 
ideo quod jam in hibema, cum cquitibus erat profectus. 
|fied niedhis fidius ea esse eum opmione, et tua et Ipsius, et , 
M'prltnis meu cauHa gaiidco. Fratris enim loco mihi eat, 
qui ex to natus, ieque dignua eat Vale. an. KaL Jim.— 
rBp. Fam. xii 14 . , . 

JF Be CicexQite meo, et si tantum est In ep, quantum 
.ieribls,. tantuin: scilicet quantum ^peo. gaudeo: et si, 

! quod amaa eiim, eo majora fficis ; id ipsum Inoredibiliter 
;gaudee, a te eum diligt— Aa Brut, ii, 6. 

^ b CkMroDeiii meum, mi Bruito, velim quam plurimum 
teoum habeaa VIrtutfs disoipliiuun meliorem reperiet 
nullam, quam oontemplationem atque imitationem tut 
xm. KaL Halt— Ibid. 7. 


great want of money and' recruits, i^hd ^begged to 
be supplied with both from Italy, wspecialiy with 
recruits, eitlier by a vote of the ^senate, dr if* that 
could not he had, by some secret manageriieiit, 
without the privity of Pansa. To which Cicero 
answered, ** You tell me that you want, two ne- 
cessary things, recruits and money : it is idifiScult 
to help you. I know no other way of raising 
money which can be of use to ^ou but what 
the senate has decreed, of borrowing it from the 
cities^ As to recruits, I do not see what can 
be done ; for Pansa is so far from granting any 
share of his army or recruits to you, that he is even 
uneasy to see so many volunteers going iover to 
you. His reason 1 take it is, that he *think8 no 
forces too great for the demands of our affairs in 
Italy : for as to what many suspect, that be has no 
mind to see you too strong, 1 have no suspicion 
of it.*’‘ Pansa seems to have been much in the 
right for refusing to part with any troops out of 
Italy, where the stress of the war now lay, on the 
! success of which the fate of the whole republic 
I depended. 

I But there came news of a different kind about 
I the same time to Rome, of Dolabella's successful 
I exploits in Asia. He left the city, as it is said 
1 above, before the expiration of his consulship, to 
possess himself of Syria, which had been allotted 
to him by Antony's management, and taking his 
v.ay through Greece and Macedonia, to gather what 
money and troops he could raise in those countries, 
he passed over into Asia iii hopes of inducing that 
province to abandon Trebonius and declare for 
him. Having sent his emissaries therefore befoi^e 
him to prepare for his reception, he arrived before 
Smyrna, where Trebonius resided, without any 
show of hostility, or forces sufficient to give any 
great alarm, pretending to desire nothing more 
than a free passage through the country to his own 
province. Trebonius refused to admit him into 
the town, but consented to supply liim with re- 
freshments without the gates : whero many civilities 
passed between them, with great professions on 
Dolabella's part of amity and friendship to.Tre- 
boriius, who promised in his turn that if DolabeUa 
would depart quietly from Smyrna, he should be 
received into Ephesus in order to pass forward 
towards Syria. To this Dolabella seemingly agreed ; 
and finding it impracticable to take Smyrna by 
open force, contrived to surpriM it. by stratagem. 
Embracing, therefore, Trebonius *s offer; he set for* 
ward towards Ephesus ; but after he had marched 
several miles, and Trebonius'e men, who were 
sent after to observe hitn^ were retired, he turned 
back instantly in the night, and arriving again at 
Smyrna before day, found it as he expected negli- 
gently guarded and without any apprehension of 
an assault, so that his soldiers, by the help of 
ladders, presently mounting t he walls, possessed 
"TQnod egerfe to duabiis necosiarlJa rebhs soHbisi supine* 
mento et peoimia, difficile consilium cst. Nenlenim mlbi 
oocurrunt faoultates, quibus uU te posse videam, preter 
iUas, quas senatue deorevit, ut pecuaias a .clvitatlbuB 
tnutuos snmerei. De sui’Pleinento kutem aqn videb, quid 
fieri poseit. Tantum enim abest ut Pansa dq exeroitu suo 
ant delectu tibi aliquid tribuat, ut ettam moileBte f#rat, 
tam multoB ad te ire voluntaries : quomodo equldem credo, 
qmid'his rebus quw In Italia dscemuntur, nullas copbis 
nimis tnegnas arbitretur ; quomodo autem^ caitfti nispl- 
oantur, quod ne te quidem atmls flnnmli esiie sreiit ; quod 
ego imn siupkior«— Ad Brtit. li. & 
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themselires of without opposition, ^ and seized 
' Trebonius himself in his bed befotte he knew any- 
thingf of his danger^* 

• Dolabella treated him with the utmost cruelty ; 
kept him two days under torture to extort a dis- 
covery of all the money in his custody, then 
ordered his head to be cut off and carried about on 
a spear, and his. body to be dragged about the 
streets and thrown into the sea*. This was the 
first blood that was spilt on the account of Ca^sar^s 
death, which was now revenged in kind upon one 
of the principal conspirators, and the only one who 
was of oonsular rank. It had been projected with- 
out doubt in concert with Antony, to make the 
revenjje of Caesar's death the avowed cause of their 
arms, in order to draw the veterans to their side, 
or make them unwilling at least to act against 
them ; and it gave a clear warning to Brutus and 
his associates what they were to expect if their 
enemies prevailed, as well as a sad presage to all 
honest men of the cruel effects and merciless fury 
of the impending war. 

On the news of Trebonius 's death the senate 
was summoned by the consul, where Dolabella was 
unanimously declared a public enemy, and his 
estate confiscated. Calenus himself first proposed 
the vote, and said that if anything more severe 
could be thought of, he would be for it. The in- 
dignation of the city was so inflamed that he was 
forced to comply with the popular humour, and 
hoped perhaps to put some difficulty upon Cicero, 
who, for his relation to Dolabella, would as he 
; imagined be for moderating the punishment. But 
though Calenus was mistaken in this, he was con- 
cerned in moving another question which greatly 
perplexed Cicero, about the choice of a general to 
manage this new war against Dolabella. Two 
opinions, were proposed ; the one that P. Servilius 
should be sent with an extraordinary commission, 
the other that the two consuls should jointly pro- 
secute that war, with the provinces of Syria and 
i Asia allotted to them. This was very agreeable to 
Pansa ; and pushed therefore not only by his 
^ends but by all Antony's party, who fancied that 
it would take off the attention of the consuls from 
! the war of Italy, give Dolabella time to strengthen 
himself in Asia, raise a coldness between the con- 
suls and Cicero if he ventured to oppose it, and 
j above all put a public affront upon Cassius, who 
by his presence in those parts seemed to • have the 
best pretension to that commission. The debate 
continued through the first day without coming to 
any issue, and was adjourned to the next. In the 
meanwhile Cassius's mother-in-law Servilia, and 
other friends, were endeavouring to prevail with 
Cicero to drop the opposition for fear of alienating 
Pansa,-— but in vain ; for he resolved at all hazards 
to deffind the honour of Cassius ; and when the 
I debate was resumed the next morning, exerted all 
his interest and eloquence to procure a decree in 
hi8 favour. 

Ic Appfan. iii.p» a 42 . 

1 Coaseouius est > DolabslU, nulla sut^ioione 
Becutie oollooutionas familisres omn Treboiiio ; complex* 
usque auUimte benevaleutiv^octmnuB introitusin Smyr- 
, nam, quasi in 'hostium urbem: oppressus Trebonlua— 
ittterfieere i oaptam etatiin noluijfc, ne ^ nhnis, aredo, In 
j victoria liheraUB videretur. Cum vsrboruin contumeliis 
^optimum vlrum inossto ore laseraiaet, tiun verberibus ao 
tormentit quiestfonem habuit peounlw publiew, idque per 


He began his speech by observing, that in 
their present grief for the lamentable fate of 
Trebonius, the. republic however would reap some 
good from it, since they now saw the barbarous 
cruelty of those who had taken arms against their 
country; for of the two chiefs of the present war, 
the one by effecting what he wished had d'iscovered 
what the other aimed at"^.. That they both meant 
nothing less than the death and destruction of all 
honest men, nor would be satisfied it seemed with 
simple death, for .that was the punishment of 
nature, but thought the rack and tortures due to 
their revenge ; that what Dolabella had. executed 
was the picture of what Antony intended; that 
they were a true pair, exactly matched, marching 
by concert and equal paces in the execution of 
their wicked purposes," This he illustrates by 
parallel instances from the conduct of each ; and 
after displaying the inhumanity of Dolabella and 
the unhappy fate of Trebonius, in a manner j>roper 
to excite indignation against the one and compassion 
for the other, he shows, ** that Dolabella was still 
the more unhappy of the two, and must needs 
suffer more from the guilt of his mind than Tre- 
bonius from the tortures of his body. What doubt 
(says he) can there be which of them is the most 
miserable ? — he whose death the senate and people 
are eager to revenge, or he who is adjudged to be 
a traitor by the unanimous vote of the senate ? 
For in all other respects it is the greatest injury to 
Trebonius to compare his life with Dolabella’s. 
As to the one, everybody knows his wisdom, wit, 
humanity, innocence, greatness of mind in freeing 
his country ; but as to the other, cruelty was his . 
delight from a boy, with a lewdness so shameless 
and abandoned, that lie used to value himself for 
doing what his very adversaries could not object to 
him with modesty. Yet this man, good gods! was 
once mine ; for 1 was not very curious to inquire 
into his vices, — nor should 1 now perhaps have 
been his enemy had he not shown himself an enemy 
to you, to bis country, to the domestic gods and 
altars of us all,-^nay, even to nature and humanity 
itself."” He exhorts them^ “ from this warning 
given by Dolabella, to act with the greater vigour 
against Antony ; for if he, who had about him. but 
a few of those capital incendiaries, the riji»gleaders ' 
of rapine and rebellion, durst attempt an act so 
abominable, what barbarity were they not to ex- 
-pect from Antony, who had the whole crew'of them 
in his camp ? " — the principal of whom he de^ribes 
I by name and character; and adds, **that as he 
had often dissented unwillingly from Calenus, so 
now at last he had the pleasure to agree with him, 
and to let them see that he had no dislike to the 
man but to the cause ; that in this case be not only 
concurred with him, but thanked him for pro- 
pounding a vote so Kvefe and worthy of the 
republic, in decreeing Dolqbella an. enemy and his 
estate to be confiscated. " Then as to the second * 
point, which was of greateri delicacy, the nomina- . 
tion of a general to be sent against Dolabella. he 
proceeds to give his reasons for rejecting the two 
opinions proposedy^the one for sending Servilius, 
other for the two consuls. Of the first, he j 

biduum. Post ceWidbuR froctis oapiit abscidit, idque ad- 
fixtim ^starl Jussit iu pilo roliquum corpus tiaotum ao , 
laxHatum abjdoit In mare, Ao.— Phil. xi. 2 , 3 . 

*”Phil.xl*l, » Ibid. 4. 

o Ibid, a, 6. 
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says, ‘‘that extraordinary commissions were always 
odious where they were not necessary ; and where* 
ever they had been granted, it was in cases very 
different from this. That if the commission in 
debate should be decreed to Servilius, it would 
seem an affront to all the rest of the same rank, 
that being equal in dignity they should be thought 
unworthy of the same honour. That he himself 
indeed had voted an extraordinary commission to 
young Cfesar, but Ccesar had first given an extra- 
ordinary protection and deliverance to them. That 
they must either have taken his army from him or 
decreed the command of it to him, which could 
not therefore be so properly said to be given as not 
taken away ; but that n6 such commission had 
ever been granted to any one who was wholly idle 
and unemployed P. As to the second opinion, of 
decreeing that province to the consuls, he shows it 
to be both against the dignity of the consuls them- 
selves and against the public service. That when 
D. Brutus, a consul elect, was actually besieged, 
on the preservation of whom their common safety 
depended, and when a dreadful war was on foot, 
already entrusted to the two consuls, the very 
mention of Asia and Syria would give a handle to 
jealousy and envy ; and though the decree was not 
to take place till D. Brutus should first be relieved, 
yet a new commission would necessarily take off 
some part of their thoughts and attention from the 
old.*' Then addressing himself to Pansa, he says, 
“ that though his mind, he knew, was intent on 
delivering I), Brutus, yet the nature of things 
would force him to turn it sometimes towards 
Dolabella, and that if he had more minds than one 
they should all be directed and wholly fixed on 
Modenai. That for his own part be had resigned 
in his consulship a rich and weli^furnished province, 
that nothing miglit interrupt hil^ endeavours to 
quench that dame which was then raised in his 
country. He wished that Pansa would imitate 
him whom he used to commend ; that if the con- 
suls, however, desired to have provinces, as other 
great men had usually done, let them first bring 
D. Bratus safe home to them, — ^who ought to be 
guarded with the same care as the image that fell 
from heaven and was kept in the temple of Vesta, 
in the safety of which they were all safe. That 
this decree would create great delay and obstruction 
to the war against Dolabella, w'hich required a 
general prepared, equipped, and already invested' 
with command, — one who had authority, reputa- 
tion, an army, and a resolution tried in the service 
of his country ^ That it must, therefore, either 
be Brutus or Cassius, or both of them. That 
Brutus could not be spared from Macedonia, where 
be was quelling the last efforts of the faction, and 
oppressing C. Antony, who, with the remains of a 
broken array, was still in possession of some con- 
siderable places. That when he had fioished that 
work, if he found it of use to the commonwealth 
to pursue Dolabella he would do it of himself, as 
he had hitherto done, without waiting for their 
orders ; for both he and Cassius had on many oc- 
casions been a senate to themselves. That in such 
a season of general confusion, it was necessary to 
be governed by the tims« rather than by rules. 
That Brutus and Cassius ever held the safety and 
liber^ of their country to be the most sacred rule 
"pT*WLxi.7/a qlbid:a 

r Ibid. 10. 


of acting". For by what law (says he) by what 
right have they hitherto been acting, the one in 
Greece the other in Syria, but by that which Jupiter 
himself ordained, that all things beneficial to the 
community should be esteemed lawful and just ? — 
for law is nothing else but right reason 'derived to 
us from the gods, enjoining what is honest, pro- 
hibiting the contrary. This was the law which 
Cassius obeyed when he went into Syria ; another 
man's province, if we judge by written law, but 
when these are overturned, his own by the law of 
nature.** But that Cassiuses acts might be confirmed 
also by the authority of the senate, he proposed a 
decree to this effect, “that whereas the senate has 
declared P. Dolabella to be an enemy of the Roman 
people, and ordered him to be pursued by open 
war, to the intent that he may suffer the punish- 
ment due to him both from gods and men ; it is 
the will of the senate that C. Cassius, proconsul, 
shall hold the province of Syria in the same man- 
ner as if he had obtained it by right of law ; and 
that he receive the several armies from Q. Marcius 
Crispus, proconsul, L. Statius Murcus, •proconsul, 
A. Allienus, lieutenant, which they are hereby 
required to deliver to him. That with these and 
what other forces he can procure he shall pursue 
Dolabella both by land and sea. That for the 
occasions of the war he shall have a power to de- 
mand* ships, seamen, money, and all things u.seful 
trf him, from whomsoever he thinks fit, in Syria, 
Asia, Bithynia, Pontus ; and that whatever pro- 
vince he comes into in prosecuting the war he shall 
have an authority superior to that of the proper 
governor. That if king Deiotarus, the father or 
the son, shall assist C. Ca.ssiu8, proconsul, with 
their troops, as they have oft assisted the Roman 
people in other wars, their conduct will be accept- 
able to the senate and people. That if any of the 
other kings, tetrarchs, and potentates, shall do the 
like, the senate and people will not be unniindkil 
of their services. That as soon as the public affairs 
were settled, C. Pansa and A. Hirtius, the consuls, 
one or both of them, should take the first oppor- 
tunity of moving the senate about the disposal of 
the consular and pra;torian provinces ; and that in 
the meanwhile they should all continue in the 
hands of those who now held them, till successors 
were appointed by the senate.*" 

From the senate, Cicero went directly into the 
forum, to give the people an account of the debate, 
and recommend to them the interests of Cassius : 
hither Pansa followed him ; and, to weaken the in- 
fluence of his authority, declared to the citizens 
that what Cicero contended for was against the will 
and advice of Cassius's nearest friends and rela- 
tions : of which Cicero gives the following account 
in a letter to Cassius. 

M. T. Cicero to C. Cassius* 

“ With what zeal I defended your dignity, both 
in the senate and with the people, I would have 
you learn rather from your ot^er friends than from 
me. My opinion would easily have prevailed in 
the senate, had not Pansa eagerly opposed it. 
After I had pro])Osed that vote, T was produced to 
the people by Servilius. the tribune, and said 
everything whioh I could of you with a strength 
of voice that filled the forum ; and with such a 


• PhlL xi. 11. 
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clamour and approbation of the peoplci that I had 
never seen the like before. You will pardon me, 

I hope, for doing it against the will of your mother- 
in-law. The timorous woman was afraid that Paiisa 
would be disgusted. Pansa indeed declared to the 
assembly that both your mother and brother were 
against it ; but that did not move me — 1 had other 
considerations more at heart : mjr regard was to the 
republic, to which I have always wished well, and 
to your dignity and glory. But there is one thing 
which I enlarged upon in the senate, and mentioned 
also to the people, in which I must desire you to 
make ray words ^good; for 1 promised, and in a 
manner assured them, that you neither had nor 
would wait for our decrees, but would defend the 
republic yourself in your own way : and though we 
had heard nothing, either where you were or what 
forces you had, yet 1 took it for granted that all 
the forces in those parts were yours ; and was con- 
fident that ynvL had already recovered the province 
of Asia to the republic. Let it be your care to 
outdo yourself, in endeavouring still to advance 
your own glory. Adieu**.'’ 

As to the issue of the contest, some writers tell 
us that it e/nled as Cicero desired : but it is evi- 
dent, from the letter just recited, and more clearly 
still from other letters, that Pansa’ s authority pre- 
vailed against him for granting the commission to 
the consuls*. Cassius, however, as Cicero advisml 
and declared, had little regard to what they were 
decreeing at Home ; but undertook the whole atfair 
himself, and soon put an end to Dolabella's tri- 
umphs, as will be mentioned hereafter in its proper 
place. 

The statue of Minerva, which Cicero, upon his 
going into exile, had dedicated in the capitol by 
the title of the Cuardian of the City, was, about 
the end of the last year, thrown down and shattered 
to ^pieces by a tempest of thunder and lightning. 
This the later writers take notice of as ominous, 
and portending the fall of Cicero himself : though 
neither Cicero nor any of that time made any such 
reflection upon it. The senate, however, out of 
respect to him, passed a decree, in a full house, on 
the eighteenth of March, that the statue should be 
repaired and restored to its placed. So that it was 
now made by public authority what he himself had 
designed it to be — a standing monument to pos- 
terity that the satiety of the republic had been the 
constant object of his counsels. 

D. Brutus was reduced by this time to such 
straits in Modena, that his frieifds began to be 
greatly alarmed for him ; taking it for granted, 
that if he fell into Antony’s hands, he would be 
treated no better than Trebonius. The mention 
therefore of a pacification being revive'd in the se- 
nate, and recommended by Pansa himself, upon an 
intimation given by Antony’s friends that he was 
now in a disposition to submit to reason, Cicero, 
out of a concern for Brutus' safety, consented to 
the decree of a second embassy, to be executed by 
himself and Servilius, together with three other 
consular senators ; but finding upon recollection 

Ep, Pain. xli. 7 . 

* Quum consulibus deorota est Asia, ot pormissum est 
ils, ut dum ipst vonlrent ; darent uogotium qui ipsom ob- 
tineant, Kp. Fam. xH. 14. 

y Ko dio senatus decrevit, ut Minorva nostra, Custos 
tJrbis, quam turbo dejocerat, restituorctur. — Ep. Fani. xii. 
25 ; Dio. xlv. p. 278. 


that there appeared no symptoms of any change in 
Antony, and that his friends produced no proofs of 
it, nor anything new in his conduct, he was con- 
vinced that he had made a false step, and that 
nothing more was intended than to gain time ; 
which was of great use to Antony, as it would 
retard the attempts of relieving Modena, and give 
an opportunity to Ventidius to join him, who was 
marching towards him at that time with three 
legions. At the next meeting therefore of the se- 
nate, he retracted his opinion, and declared against 
the late decree as dangerous and insidious ; and in 
a warm and pathetic speech pressed them to rescind 
it. He owns, “ that it was indecent for one, whose 
authority they had so often followed in the most 
important debates, to declare himself mistaken and 
deceived ; yet his comfort was, that it was in com- 
mon with them all, and with a consul of the greatest 
wisdom : that when Piso and Calenus, who knew 
Antony’s secret — the one of whom entertained his 
wife and children at his house, the other was per- 
petually sending and receiving letters from him, — 
began to renew what they had long intermitted, 
their exhortations to peace ; and when the consul 
thought tit to exhort the same thing, a man, whose 
prudence could not easily be imposed upon, whose 
virtue approved no peace but on Antony’s submis- 
sion ; whose greatness of mind preferred death to 
slavery ; it was natural to imagine that there was 
some special reason for all this ; some secret 
wound in Antony’s affairs which the public was un- 
acquainted with: especially when it was reported 
that Antoiiy’s family were under some unusual afflic- 
tion, and his friends in the senate betrayed a dejec- 
tion in their looks: for if there was nothing in it, 
why should Piso and Calenus above all others — 
why at that tinSe — why so unexpectedly, so sud- 
denly, move for peace ? Yet now, when they had 
entangled the senate in a pacific embassy, they both 
denied that there was anything new or particular 
which induced them to it' : that there could be no 
occasion therefore for new measures when there 
was nothing new in the case itself; that they were 
drawn in and deceived by Antony’s friends, who 
were serving his private, not the public interest : 
that he had seen it from the first, though but 
darkly, his concern for Brutus having dazzled his 
eyes; for whose liberty, if a substitute could be 
accepted, he would freely offer himself to be shut 
up in his place : that if Antony would humble 
himself, and sue to them for anything, he should 
perhaps be for hearing him ; but while he stood to 
his arms, and acted offensively, their business was 
to resist force by force. But they would tell him, 
perhaps, that the thing was not in their power, 
since an embassy was actually decreed : but wdiat 
is it (says he,) that is not free to the wise, which 
it is possible to retrieve ? It is the case of every 
man to err, but the part only of a fool to persevere 
in error. If we have been drawn away by false 
and fallacious hopes, let us turn again into the 
way; for the surest harbour to a penitent is a 
change of his conduct"." . He then shows how 
“ the embassy, so far from being of service, would 
certainly hurt, nay, had already hurt the republic, 
by checking the zeal of the towns and colonies of 
Italy, and the courage of the legions which had de- 
clared for them, who could never be eager to fight 

* Phil. xiL 1. " Ibid. 2. 
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while the senate was sbunding a retreat^. That 
nothing wae more unjust than to determine any- 
thing about peace without the consent of those 
who. Were carrying on the war ; and not only with- 
outf but against their consent: that Hirtius and 
Ctesar had no thoughts of peace ; from' whom he 
had letters then in his hands, declaring their hopes 
of Victory : for their desire was to conquer, and to 
acquire peace, not by treaty, but by victory®. That 
there could not possibly be any peace with one to 
whom nothing could be granted : they bad voted 
him to have forged several decrees of the senate ; 
wduld they Vote t^m again to be genuine ? ‘ They 
had annulled his laws, as made by violence ; would 
they how consent to restore them ? They had de- 
creed him to have embezzled five millions of money : 

^ could such a waste be absolved from a charge of 
frfiiid? That immunities, priesthoods, kingdoms, 
had been sold by him ; could those bargains be . 
conhrmed which their decrees had made void**? 
That if they should grant him the farther Gaul and 
an army, what would it be else but to defer the 
War, not to make peace ? nay, not only to prolong 
the war, but to yield him the victory®* Was it for 
this (says he) that we have put on the robe of war, 
taken arms, sent out all the youth of Italy, that, 
with a most flourishing and numerous army, we 
should Bend an embassy at last for peace ? and 
must I bear a part in that embassy, or assist in 
that council, where, if I differ from the rest, the 
people of Rome can never know it ? so that what- 
ever concessions are made to Antony, or whatever 
mischief he may do hereafter, it must be at the 
hazard of my credit.'* He then shows, that it 
an embassy must needB be sent, he, of all men, 
was the most improper to be employed in it : that 
he had ever been against any eifibassy ; was the 
mover of their taking the habit of war ; was always 
for the severest proceedings both against Antony 
and his associates : that all that party looked upon 
him as prejudiced ; and Antony would be offended 
at the sight of him^ That if they did not trouble 
themselves how Antony might take it, he begged 
them at least to spare him the pain of seeing Antony, 
which he should never be able to bear : who, in a 
speech lately to his parricides, wlien he was distri- 
buting rewards to the boldest of them, had promised 
Cicero's estate to Petissius : that he should never 
endure the sight oif L. Antony, whose cruelty he 
could not have escaped, but by the defence of his 
walls and gates, and the zeal of his native town : 
that though he might be able to command himself, 
and dissemble his uneasiness at the sight of Antony, 
and his crew, yet some regard should be Had to his 
life, — ^not that he set any value upon' it himself, but 
it ought not to be thought despicable by the senate 
and peo|de of Rome ; since, if he did not deceive 
himself, it was be who, by his watchings, cares, and 
votes, had managed matters so that all the attempts 
of their enemies had not hitherto been able to do 
them any harmif. That if his life had been oft 
attempted at home, where the fidelity of his friends 
jmd the eyes of all Rome were his guard, what might 
he not apprehend from so long a journey ? that there 
were three roads from Rome ,to Modena,— the Fla- 
minian, along the upper sea; the Aurelian, along 
the kVvcr; the Cassian, in the middle : that they 
^ Phitxii. a c ibldTi ^ 
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were all of them beset by Antony 's alUea; his own 
utter enemies ; the Cassian, by Lehto ; the Plami- 
nian, by Ventidius ; the Aurelian, by the whole 
Clodian family lliat he would stay therefore in 
the city, if the senate would give leave, Which was 
his proper seat, his watch, and station : that others 
might enjoy camps, kingdoms, military commands ; 
he would take care of the city and the aflkirs at 
home, in partnership with them ; that he did not 
refuse the charge, but it was the people who refused 
it for him : for no man was less timorous, though 
none more cautious than he. That a statesman 
ought to leave behind him a reputation of glory in 
dying ; not the reproach of error and folly. 

(says he) does not bewail the death of Trebonius ? 
yet there are some who say, though it is hard indeed 
to say it, that he is the less to be pitied for not 
keeping a better guard against a base and detestable 
villain : for wise men tell us, that he who professes 
to guard the lives of others ought, in the first place, 
to keep a guard upon his own*. That if he should 
happen to escape all the snares of the road, that 
Antony's rage was so furious that be would never 
suffer him to return alive from the congress. That 
when he was a young volunteer in the wars of Italy, 
he was present at a conference of Cn. Pompey, the 
consul, and P. Vettius, the general of the Marsi, 
held between the two camps ; there was no fear, no 
suspicion, nor any violent hatred on either side : 
that there was an interview likewise between Sylla 
and Scipio, in their civil wars, where, though &ith 
was not strictly observed, yet no violence was 
offered**. But the case was different in treating 
with Antony, where, if others could be safe, he at 
least could not : that Antony would never come 
into their camp, much less they into his : tliat if 
they transacted affairs by letter, his opinion would 
always be one and the same, — to reduce everything 
to the will of the senate ; that this would be misre- 
presented to the veterans as severe and perverse, 
and might excite them perhaps to some violence. 
Let my life, therefore, (says he,) be reserved to the 
service of my country as long as either dignity or 
nature will allow ; let my death fall by the necessary 
course of fate ; or, if I must meet it sooner, let me 
meet it with glory. Since the republic then, to 
speak the most moderately, has no occasion for this 
embassy, yet, if I can undertake it with safety, I 
will go ; and in this whole affair will govern myself 
entirely, fathers, not by a regard to my own danger, 
but to the service of the state ; and, after the most 
mature deliberation, will resolve to do that which I 
shall judge to be most useful to the public interest." 

Though he did not absolutely refuse >th6 employ- 
ment, yet he dissuaded it so strongly that the thing 
was wholly* dropped ; and Pansa, about the end of 
the month, marched away towards Gaul, at the head 
of his new-raised army, in order to join Hirtius and 
Octaviua, and ^ithont farther delay to attempt a 
decisive battle with Antony^ for the delivery of D. 
Brutus. ’ . ; . 

Antony, at the same thne, while he was perplex- 
ing the, oounsek of the senate by the intrigues of 
his friends, was endeavouring also by his letters to 
shake: the resolution of Hirtius and Octavius, end 
draw them fi*om the cause which they were now 
serving ; but their answers seem to have been lAvort 
and firing referring him constantly to authority 
i-phft.xiii nfiseta ' 
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ah'aid from the first lest an insidious offer of peace 
should damp the common zeal for the recovery of i 
their liberty. That whoever delighted in discord, I 
and the blood of citizens, ought to be expelled I 
from the society of human-kind ; yet it was to be 
considered whether there were not some wars 
wholly inexpiable, where no peace could be made, 
and where a treaty of peace was but a stipulation 
of slavery”*. That the war now on foot was of 
this sort, undertaken against a set of men who 
were natural enemies to society, whose only plea- 
sure it was to oppress, plunder, and murder their 
fellow-creatures, — and to restore such to the city 
was to destroy the city itself”. That they ought 
to remember what decrees they had already made 
against them, such as had never been made against 
a foreign enemy or any with whom there could be 
peace. That since wisdom as well as fortitude 
was expected from men of their rank, though these 
indeed could hardly be separated, yet he was wil- 
ling to consider them separately and fallow what 
wisdom the more cautious and guarded of the two 
prescribed. If wisdom then (says he) should com- 
mand me to hold nothing so dear as life, to decree 
nothing at the hazard of my head, to avoid all 
danger, though slavery was sure to be the conse- 
quence, 1 would reject that wisdom be it ever so 
learned ; but if it teaches us to preserve our lives, 
our fortunes, our families, yet so as to think them 
inferior to liberty, to wish to enjoy them no longer 
than we can do it in a free republic, not to part 
with our liberty for them, but to throw them all 
away for liberty, as exposing us only to greater 
mischief without it, 1 would then listen to her 
voice and obey her as a god*^. That no man had 
a greater respect for Lepidus than himself; and 
though there had been an old friei\d8hip between 
them, yet he valued him not so much for that as 
his services to the public, in prevailing with young 
Pompey to lay down his arms and free his country 
from the misery of a cruel war. That the republic 
had many pledges of fidelity from Lepidus, — his 
great nobility, great honours, high priesthood ; 
many parts of the city adorned by him and his 
ancestors ; his wife, children, great fortunes, pure 
from any taint of civil blood ; no citizen ever hurt, 
many preserved by him, — that such a man might 
err in judgment, but could never wilfully be an 
enemy to his country. That his desire of peace 
was laudable if be could make such a peace for 
them now as when he restored Pompey to them. 
That for this they had decreed him greater honours 
than had been {jiven before to any man, — a statue 
with a splendid inscription, and a triumph even in 
absence That by good fortune they had managed 
matters so that Pompey’s return might consist 
with the validity of Cossar's acts, which for the 
sake of peace they had confirmed ; since they had 
decreed to Pompey the five millions and half which 
was raised by the sale of his estates, to enable him 
to buy them again. He desired that the task of 
replacing him in- the possessions of his ancestors 
might be committed to him for his old friendship 
with his father. That it should be his first care 
to nominate him an augur, and repay the same 
favour to the son which he himself received from 
the father That those who had seen him lately 
» Phil, xiii J . nTbi cC^ 
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at Marseilles brought word that he was ready to 
come with bis troops to the relief of Modena, but 
that he was afraid of giving offence to the veterans ; 
which showed him to be the true son of that father 
who used to act with as much prudence as courage. 
That it was Lepidus’s business to take care not to 
be thought to act with more arrogance than became 
him : that if he meant to frighten them with his 
army, he should remember that it was the army of 
the senate and people of Rome, not his own'. 
That if he interj)osed his authority without arms, 
that was indeed the more laudable, but would 
hardly be thought necessary. For though his 
authority was as great with them as that of the 
noblest citizen ought to be, yet the senate was not 
unmindful of their own dignity ; and there never 
was a graver, firmer, stouter senate than the pre- 
sent. That they were all so incensed against the 
enemies of their liberty, that no man^s authority 
could repress their ardour or extort their arms 
from them. That they hoped the best, but would 
rather suffer the worst than live slaves". That 
there was no danger to be apprehended from Le- 
pidiis, since he could not enjoy the splendour of 
his own fortunes but with the safety of all honest 
men. That nature first makes men honest, but 
fortune confirms them ; for though it was the 
common interest of all to promote the safety of 
til# public, yet it was more particularly of those 
who were happy in their fortunes. That nobody 
was more so than Lepidus, and nobody therefore 
better disposed ; of which the people saw a re- 
markable instance, in the concern which he ex- 
pressed when Antony offered a diadem to Caesar, 
and chose to be his slave rather than his colleague; 
for which single act, if he had been guilty of 
nothing el.se, he had richly deserved the worst 
punishment.^'* Then after inveighing, as usual, 
agaiiLst Antony through several pages, he declared 
all thoughts of ])eace with him to be vain, and for 
a fresh proof of it produced his last h?tter to 
Hirtiiis and Octavius, and read it publicly to the 
assembly. “ Not that he thought it worth reading,” 
he says, ** bat to let them see his traitorous views 
openly avowed and confessed by himself." He 
read it to them paragraph by paragraph, with his 
own comment and remarks upon it ; rallying ail 
along, with great wit and spirit, “ the rage, the 
extravagance, the inconsistency, the folly, and the 
inaccuracy of each sentence." On the whole, he 
says, “ that if Lepidus had seen it he would nei- 
ther have advised or thought any peace with him 
possible. That fire and water would sooner unite 
than the Antonys be reconciled to the republic* 
That the first and best thing therefore was to con- 
quer, — the second to decline no danger for the 
liberty of their country ; that there was no third 
thing, — but the last and worst of all, to submit to 
the utmost baseness through a desire of living." 
For which reasons he declared his concurrence 
with Servilius in the vote upon Lepidus’s letters, 
and proposed an additional decree, either to be 
joined to the other or published separately, **That 
Pompey the Great, the son of Cnseus, in offering 
his service and his troops to ttfe senate and people 
of Rome, had aeted agreeably to the courage and 
zeal of his father and ancestors, and to his own 
virtue, industry, and good disposition to the re- 
“p^rxiiTa Tibid.;] 
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public ; and that the thing was grateful and 
acceptable to the senate and people » and would 
hereafter be an honour to himself.” 

After the debate, which ended as Cicero wished, 
he sent the following short letter to Lepidus, which, 
by the coldness and negligence with which it is 
drawn, seems to be designed to let Lepidus see 
that they were perfectly easy and secure at Rome, 
whatever measures he might think fit to take. 

Cicero to Lepidus, 

” While, out of the great respect which I bear to 
you, 1 am making it my particular care to advance 
your dignity as much as possible, it was a concern 
to me to see that you did not think it worth while 
to return your thanks to the senate for the extraor- 
[ dinary honours which they have lately conferred 
I upon you. I rejoice, however, that you are so 
I desirous of making peace among citizens. If you 
I can separate that peace from slavery, you will con- 
; suit both the good of the republic and your own 
i dignity ; but if the effect of it be to restore a des- 
I perate man to an arbitrary dominion , I would have 
i you to know that all men of sense have taken a 
i resolution to prefer death to servitude. You will 
! act more wisely, therefore, in my judgment, if you 
i meddle no farther with that affair of peace, — which 
is not agreeable either to the senate or the people,^ 
or to any honest man ; but you will hear enough 
of this from others or be informed of it by letters, 
and will be directed by your own prudence what is 
I the best for you to do. 

I Piancus too, who commanded in Gaul, and now 
resided near Lyons, at the head of a brave army, 
enforced Lepidus’s advice by a letter likewise to 
i the senate on the same subject of peace, — to which 
i Cicero wrote the following answer : — 

Cicero to Piancus. 

** The account which our friend Fumius brought 
of your affection to the republic was highly agree- 
able both to the senate and people of Rome ; but 
your letter, when read in the senate, did not seem 
to agree wdth Furnius's report : for you advised 
us to peace, when your colleague, a man of the 
greatest eminence, was besieged by most infamous 
plunderers, who ought either to sue for peace by 
laying down their arms, or if they demand it with 
sword in hand, it must be procured by victory, not 
treaty. But in what manner your letters, as well 
as Lepidus ’s also, were received, you will under- 
stand from that excellent man your brother, and 
from Furnius,” 

C. Antony, whom we mentioned above to have 
retreated with seven coliprts to Apollonia, not 
daring to wait for Brutus's arrival, who was now 
advancing towards him, marched out to Buthrotum 
to seek his fortune elsewhere, in quarters more 
secure and remote : but being overtaken and at- 
tacked on his march by a part of Brutus’s army, 
he lost three of his cohorts in the action, — and in 
a second engagement with another body of troops, 
which young Cicero commanded, was entirely 
routed and taken prisoner ; which made Brutus 
absolute master of the country without any farther 
opposition 3^. This fresh success gave occasion for 
a second letter from Brutus to the sen ate, of which 
w Ep. Fam. x. 27. » Ibid. & 
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Cicero makes the following mention ; “ Ypur 

letter,” says he, ” which was read in the senate, 
shows the counsel of the general, the virtue of your 
soldiers, the industry of vour officers, and in par- 
ticular of my Cicero. If your friends had been 
willing to move the senate upon it, and if it had 
not fallen into most turbulent times, since the de- 
parture of Fansa, some just and proper honour 
would have been decreed for it to the gods. 

The taking C. Antony prisoner put Brutus under 
some difficulty in what manner he should treat 
him. If he set him at liberty, to which be was 
inclined, he had reason to apprehend fresh trouble 
from him, both to himself and the republic ; if he 
kept him prisoner in his camp, he was afraid lest 
some sedition might be raised, on his account and 
by his intrigues, in his own army, or if he put him 
to death that it would be thought an act of cruelty, 
which his nature abhorred. He consulted Cicero, 
therefore, upon it by letter. “ C. Antony,” says 
he, ** is still with me ; but in truth 1 am moved 
with the prayers of the man, and afraid lest the 
madness of some should make him the occasion of 
mischief to me. 1 am wholly at a loss what to do 
with him. If I knew your mind 1 should be at 
ease ; for I should think that the best which you 
advised. * ’ “ Cicero’s advice was to keep him under 
a safe guard till they knew the fate of D. Brutus 
in Modena.'* Brutus, however, treated him with 
great lenity, and seemed much disposed to give 
him his liberty ; for which purpose he not only 
wrote to the senate about it himself, but permitted 
Antony to write too, and with the style of procon- 
sul, which surprised and shocked all his friends at 
Rome, and especially Cicero, who expostulates 
with him for it in the following terms : — 

On the thirteenth of April (says he) your 
messenger Pilus brought us two letters, the one in 
your name the other in Antony’s, and gave them 
to Servilius tlie tribune, he to Coruutus the praetor. 
They were read in the senate. Antony proconsul 
raised as much wonder as if it had been Dolabella 
emperor, from whom also there came an express, 
but nobody, like your Pilus, was so hardy as to 
produce the letters or deliver them to the magis- 
trates. Your letter was read ; short indeed, but 
extremely mild towards Antony : the senate was 
amazed at it. For my part 1 did not know how 
to act. Should I affirm it to be forged ? What if 
you should own it ? Should I admit it to be 
genuine ? that was not for your honour. 1 chose 
therefore to be silent that day. On the next, 
when the affair had made some noise, and Pilus’s 
carriage had given offence, I began the debate, said 
much of proconsul Antony ; Sextius performed 
bis part, and observed to me afterwards in private 
what danger his son and mine would be liable to 

* Tu» literacy quse In senatu reoitatae sunt, et intpe- 
ratoris oonsilium oc militum virtu tern, ct industriam 
tuorum, in quibus Ciceronis mei declarant. Quod si tuis 
placuisset de his litoris referri, et nisi in tempiiK tur- 
bulentissimuni post discessum Pansas lucidissent, bonus 
quoque Justus ac debitus diis iminortalibus decretuh esset. 
—Ad Brut. ii. 7- 

» Antonius adhuo est nobiscum : sed meditis fidlus ot 
mov43or hominis precibus, ot timeo no ilium Hliquonnn 
furor excipiat. Plano ecstuo. Quod si scirem quid tibl 
placeretv sine sollioitudine essom. Id enim optimum esso 
persuasum esset mihi.— Ad Brut. ii. A 

^ Quod me de Antonio consulis ; quoad Brut! exituni 
oognorimus, custodiendum puto. — Ibid. 4. 
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if tiiey had really taken np eirixisa$aiqs!| a procpnenL 
Yo« know th# map ; he did justioe' to the Qapae4 
'Otbem alao epokof bujb our friepd Labeoitopk 
ttOlloe thatl your eeal was not put to the letteff nor 
any date added, nor had you written about it# as 
iwlua^to your friends, *>-^roni whlqh he maintained 
the letter to be forged; and, in abort, copwnced 
the house of it. It is now your part, Brutus, .to 
' consider the .whole state and nature of the , war ; 
you are delighted, 1 perceive, with lenity^ and think 
it the best way of procee^ng. Tins indeed is 
generally right, but the pr<^er place of clemency 
is in cases and seasons very different from the 
present : for what are we doing now, Brutus ? 
we see a needy and desperate crew threatening the 
very temples of the gods, aud that the war must 
Necessarily, decide whether we are to liVe or not. 
Who is it then whom we are sparing, ot what iS it 
that we mean ? Are we. consulting the safety of 
those who, if they get the better, are sure not to 
leave the least remains of us ? For what difference 
is there between Dolabella and any one of thsk 
three Antonys ! If we spare any of these, we have 
been too severe to Dolabella. It was owing chiefly 
to my advice and authority that the senate and 
people are in this way of thinking, though the 
thing itself indeed also obliged them to it. If you 
do not approve this policy I shall defend your 
opinion, but cannot depart from my own : tlie 
World expects from you nothing either remiss or 
cruel. It is easy to moderate the matter by se- 
verity to the leaders, generosity to the soldiers. 

Cicero had now done everything that human 
prudence could do, towards the recovery of the 
republic ; for all that vigour with wliich it wais 
making this last effort for itself .was entirely owing 
to his couDsds and authority. As Antony was the 
most immediate and desperate enemy who threat- 
ened it, so he had armed against him the whole 
strength of Italy, and raised up a force sufficient 
to oppress him. Young Octavius, next to Antony, 
was the most formidable to the friends of liberty ; 
but from the contrast of their personal interests, | 
and their jealousy of each other's views, Cicero 
managed the opportunity to employ the one to the 
ruin of the other *; yet so as to provide at the same 
time against any present danger from Octavius, by 
throwing a superiorly of power into the hands of 
the consuls, whom, from being the late ministers 
of Csesar’s tyranny, he had gained over to the 
interests of liberty. But besides the difficulties 
which he had to struggle with at home, in bringing 
matters to this point, he had greater discourage- 
ments abroad, from the commanders of the several 
provinces : they were all promoted to those go- 
vernments by Ceesar, the proper creatures of his 
power, and the abettors of his tyranny^, and were 
nqw full of hopes, either of advancing themselVes 
to dominion, or to a share of it at least, by espous- 
ing the cause of some more por^erful pretender. 
Men of this turn, at the head of great and veteran 
armies, could not easily be persuaded to submit to 
a senate which they had been taught to despise, or 
to reduce the military power, which had . long 
governed all, to a dependence on the civil. Yet 
Cicero omitted ho pains of exhorting them by 
letters, and inviting them by honours, to prefer 
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d Vides tyiaiml satellites in imperils ; lides 
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the glory of saving their country to all other views 
whatsoever. Thbee whoih he' thok distrusted# and 
for that 'feesoii rmost v particularly prdssedi were 
Lepidus, Fbllio, and Planous, wbO, by strength 
of thhir armies, and their » poseeation of Gaul and 
Spain, were the best qualified to taenre or distress 
the republican cause. He -hod little i hopes of the 
two first, yet managed them so'well, by represent- 
ing the strength of the honest party, the unanimity 
of the senate, of the consuls, and all Italy, that he 
forced them •at least to dissemble their disaffection, 
and make great, professions of their duty; and 
above all, to stand neater till the aJffajlrs of Italy 
i were decided, on which tlie fate of the republic 
seemed chiefly to depend. Nay, he seems to have 
I drawn Plane us entirely into his measures as 
I appears from bis account of him to Brutus^, and 
from Planctts's own letters, in winch he givds the 
strongest assurances of his •fldeUty, And offers to 
lead his troops to the relief of Modena, and. was 
actually upon his march towards it, when he heard 
upon the road of Antony's defeat. — Not long before 
which, Cicero sent him the following letter. 

Cicero to Plancus, 

** Though I understood, from the account of 
our friend Furnius, what your, design and resolution 
was, with regard to the republic, yet, after reading 
*your letters, I was able to form a clearer judgment 
of your whole purpose. Wherefore, though the 
fate of the commonwealth depeilds wholly on one 
battle, which will be decided, I believe, when you 
are reading this letter, yet you have acquired great 
applause by the very fame, which was everywhere 
spread, of your good intentions ; and if thi^e had 
been a consul at Rome, the senate, by decreeing 
some considerable honour to you, would have de- 
clared how acceptable your endeavours and prepa- 
rations were^ But that time is not only not yet 
past, but was not in my judgment even ripe ; for 
after all, that alone passes with me for honour 
which is conferred bn great men, not for the hopes 
of future, but the experience of past services. If, 
then, there be any republic in which honour can 
have its proper lustre, take my word for it, you 
shall have your share of the greatest ; though that 
which can truly be called honour is not an invita- 
tion to a temporary, but the reward of an habitual 
virtue. Wherefore, my dear Planons, turn your 
whole thoughts towards glory-^heJp your country 
—fly to the relief of your colleague — support this 
wonderful consent and concurrence of aU nations : 
you will ever And me the promoter of your coun- 
sels, the favourer of your dignity, and on all ooca- 
sions most friendly and faithful to you : for to all 
the other motives of our union, oor mutual, affec- 
tion, good offices, old Acquaintance, the love df 
our country, wbioh is now added, makes me prefer 
your life to my own.— Mar. 20ith^" 

Flancus in the mean time sent a second letter to 
the senate, to^alsure them of his xeal and resolur 
tion to adhere to them, and to acquaint them with 
the steps wbioh he had already taken for their 
service ; upon which they decreed bhn some extra- 
ordinary honours, at the motion of^Cioero, who 
sent h im th e fo llowing account Of iti*“ - * 

« Planoi ahlmum in rempublloain sgireslurn,legiOQcs, . 
auxilia, copias ek IHerU ejos, quorum exeUipliim tibi I 
mlsBum arbf tror# psnploere pttuJiti*— Ad Bnit. il.‘ 2; I 
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Cicero, t 

^ Though, tout of regard to the republic, my 
greateefc joy ought to he for your bringing such 
relief and help to it, ki a time almost of extremity, 
yet may 1 so embrace you after victofy and the 
recovery of our liberty, aa it is your <^gxtity that 
gives me the chief part of my pleasure, v^hich 
already is, and ever -will be, I perceive, as great as 
possible. For 1 would 'iiot have you think that 
any letters were ever read in the senate of greater 
weight than yours, both for the eminent merit of 
your services, and the gravity of your words and 
sentiments, which was not at all new to me, who 
was so well acquainted with you, and remembered ^ 
the promises of your letters to me, and understood 
the whole purpose of your counsels from our 
Furnius ; but they appeared greater to the senate 
than was expected ; not that they ever had any doubt 
of your inclinations, bat did not fully understand 
how much you were able to do, or how far you 
would expose yourself in the cause. When M. 
Varisidius, therefore, brought me your letters very 
early, on the 7th of April, I was transported with 
joy upon reading them ; and as a great multitude . 
of excellent citizens were then waiting to attend | 
my going abroad, I instantly gave them all a part i 
of my pleasure. In the mean while our friend 
Munatius, according to custom, came to join me : P 
presently showed him your letter, of which he 
knew nothing before ; for Varisidius came first tO 
me, aa you, he said, had ordered him : soon after, 
the same Munatius returned to me with the other 
two letters ; that which you had sent to him, and 
that to the senate ; we resolved to carry the last 
direetly to the prwtor,iCornutus,who, by the custom 
of our ancestors, sirq)pli6S the place of the consuls 
ill their < absence. The senate was immediately 
called ; and, upon the fame and expectation of 
your letters, made up a full house. After they 
were read, a scruple of religion was objected to 
Cornutus, from the report of the guardians of the 
chickens, tliat he had not duly consulted the I 
auspices, which was confirmed likewise by our 
college ; so that the afiair was adjourned to the 
next day. On that day I had a great contest about 
your dignity with Servilius, who procured by his 
interest to have his opinion declared the first ; but 
the senate left him, and all went the contrary way : 
but when they were coming into my opinion, 
which was delivered the second, the tribune Titius, 
at his request, interposed his negative ; and so the 
debate was put off again to the day following. 
Servilius came prepared to support his opposition, 
though against Jupiter himself, in whose temple 
theming passed. In what manner I handled him, 
and what a struggle 1 had to throw off Titins’s 
negative^ I would have you learn rather from 
other people’s letters : take, this, however, from 
mine, that the senate could not possibly act with 
.more gravity, firmness, aud regard to your honour, 
than it did on this opoasion ; nor is the senate 
more friendly to you v than the whole city ; for the 
body of the people, and all ranks aud orders of 
men, are wbhderfU&y uniCed in the defence of the 
republic. Go on, thefefore, as you have begun, 
and recommeiui .your name to immortality ; and 
for idl these thing^, which, from the vmn badges of 
outward splendour, carry a show of glory, despise 
them; look upon them as trifling, transitory, 


perishfng* f True hononr is pteoed mngly in virtue, 
wfaleh is iUustrated with most advantage by great 
services to bur countly; Ydb have^tbe bast oppor<b 
tunity for t^is in the wotld; whidh, since you have 
embraced, peVsevere, anid ’go throu^ with it, that 
the republic may not oVre lesl to you than you to 
the republic. You will find me* not only the 
favourer, but the advancer of yi>ur dignity ; this I 
take myself to owe, both to the frpilblic, which is 
dearer to me than toy life* anid to our friendship, 
&c.— April the elevenths.^’ . 

Plancus answered him, not long after, to the 
following effect. 

Plancus to Cicera> 

It is a pleasure to, me %o reflect that I have 
never promised anything rashliy of myself to you ; 
nor you, for me to others. In this you have the 
clearer proof of my love, that 1 desire to make yon 
acquainted with my designs before any man else. 
You already see, I hope, that my services to the 
public will grow greater every day ; I promise that 
ypu shall soon be convinced of it. As for me, my 
dear Cicero, may the republic he so delivered by 
my help from its present dangers, as I esteem your 
honours and rewards equal to an immortfdity ; yet 
were I still without them, 1 would remit nothing 
of my present zeal and perseverance. If, in the 
multitude of excellent dtizens, 1 do not distinguish 
myself by a singular vigour and industry, 1 desim 
no accession to my dignity from your favour ; but, 
in truth, I desire nothing at^all foi* myself at pre- 
sent ; nay, am even against it, and willingly make 
you the arbiter both of the time and the thing 
itself : a citizen can think nothing late or little, 
which is given by^is country. I passed the Rhone 
with my army by great journeys, on the 26th of 
April ; sent a thousand horse before me by g 
shorter way from Vienna. As for myself, if I am 
not hindered by Lepidus, none shall complain of 
my want of expedition. If he opposes me on my 
road, 1 shall take my measures from the occasion. 
The troops, which I bring are, for number, kind, 
and fidelity, extremely firm. I beg the continuance 
of your affection, as long as you find yourself 
assured of mine. Adieu**." 

Pollio likewise, who, now commanded the farther 
Spain,^ with three good legions, though he was An- 
tony's particular friend, yet made the strongest pro- 
fessions to Cicero of his resolution to defend the 
repubhe against all invaders. In one of his letter^, 
after excusing himself for not having written earlier 
and oftener, he says : Roth my nature and studies 
draw me to the desire of peace ep4 5 

which reason I always kmen^d 'thij^casionbf t1he 
late war : but as it was not ppssiMe for me to be of 
no party, because I had great enemieb everywhere, 

1 ran from that .camp where 1 could not be safe 
from the treachery of an enemy, and being driy^ 
whither I least desired, freely exposed myself tp 
dangers, that 1 might ttot make a contemptible 
figure . among those of my rank* As for Caesar 
himself, 1 loved him with the utmost piety and 
fidelity, because he treated me on the foot of his 
oldest friends, though known to him only in the 
height of his fortunes. ‘ When I was «t' liberty to 
adt after my own niind, I acted so that the best 
men should most applaud me : what 1 was com- 
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manded to do, I did bo as to show that it was done 
by command, and not by inclination. The unjust 
odium which I sufTered on that account has suffi- 
ciently convinced me how sweet a thing liberty is, 
and how wretched is life under the dominion of 
another. If the contest then be, to bring us all 
again under the power of one : whoever that one 
be, I profess myself his enemy ; nor is there any 
danger which 1 would decline, or wish to avoid, 
for the sake of liberty. But the consuls have not, 
either by decree or letters, given me any orders 
what to do. I have had but one letter from 
Pansa since the ides of March, in which he exhorts 
me to signify to the senate that I and my^rmy 
would be in their power ; but when Lepidus was 
declaring openly to his army, and writing to every- 
body, that he was in the same sentiments with 
Antony, that step would have been wholly absurd 
and improper for me ; for how could I get forage 
for my troops against his will, in marching through 
his province ? or if 1 had surmounted all other 
difficulties, could 1 fly over the Alps, which wer% 
possessed by his garrisons ? Nobody will deny 
that I declared publicly to my soldiers, at Corduba, 
that I would not deliver the province to any man, 

4 unless he were commissioned by the senate. — 
Wherefore you are to look upon me as one, who, 
in the first place, am extremely desirous of peace, 
and the safety of all the citizens ; in the second, 
prepared to ^ssert my own and my country's 
liberty. I am more pleased than you can imagine 
that my friend Callus is so dear to you : I envy 
him for walking and Joking with you : you will ask, 
perhaps, at what rate I value that pri\dlegc : you 
shall know by experience, if ever it be in our power 
to live in quiet^ for 1 will never stir one step 
from you. I am surprised that you never signified 
in your letters how I should be able to do the most 
service, by staying in the province, or bringing my 
army into Italy. For my part, though to stay be 
more safe, and less troublesome, yet, since I see, 
that in such a time as this there is more want of 
legions than of provinces, which may easily be 
recovered, 1 am resolved, as things now stand, to 
come away with my army. — From Corduba, the 
fifteenth of March*.'^ 

There are several letters, also still extant, writ- 
ten at this time from Cicero to Comificius, who 
governed Africa, exhorting him in the same man- 
ner to firmness in the defence of the republic, and 
to guard his province from all invaders who should 
attempt to extort it from him ; and this man, after 
all, was the only commander who kept his word 
with him, and performed his part to his country, 
and lost his life at last in maintaining that province 
in its allegianct to the republic^. 

P. Serviiius, who has often been mentioned in 
the debates of the senate, was a person of great 
rank and nobility ; had been consul with J. Caesar, 
in the beginning of the civil war ; the son of that 
Serviiius, who, by his conquests near mount Tauru.s, 
obtained the surname of Isauricus. He affected 
the character of a patriot ; but having had a par- 
ticular friendship with Antony, was much courted 
by that party, who took the advantage of his 
vanity, to set him up as a rival to Cicero in the 
management of public affairs, in which he frequently 
obstructed Cicero’s measures, and took a pride to 
t Ep. Fam. x. 31 . I 
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thwart and disappoint whatever he proposed: 
Cicero had long suffered this with patience, out of 
regard to the public service, till, provoked by his 
i late opposition in the affair of Plancus, he could 
j not forbear treating him with an unusual severity 
! and resentment, of which he gives an account in a 
I letter to Brutus. 

Cicero to Brutus, 

** From Plancus’s letters, of which a copy, I 
imagine, has been sent to you, you will perceive 
his excellent disposition towards the republic, with 
the condition of his legions, auxiliaries, and whole 
forces. Your own people have informed you, I 
guess, by this time, of the levity, inconstancy, and 
perj»etual disaffection of your friend Lepidus ; who, 
next to his own brother, hates you, his near rela- 
tions, the most. We are anxious with an expec- 
tation which is now reduced to the last crisis ; all 
our hopes are fixed on the delivery of D. Brutus ; 
for whom we have been in great apprehension. 
For my part, I have business enough on my hands 
at home with the madman Serviiius, whom I have 
endured longer than became my dignity ; but 1 did 
it for the sake of the republic, lest 1 should give 
the disaffected a leader not well affected indeed 
himself, yet noble to resort to, which nevertheless 
they still do. But I was not for alienating him 
wholly from the republic ; 1 have now put an end 
to my forbearance of him, for he began to be so 
insolent that he looked upon no man as free. But 
in Plancus’ 8 debate he was strangely mortified ; 
and after two days’ (Jontest was so roughly handled 
by me, that he will be the modester, I dare say, 
for the future. In the midst of our contention on 
the nineteenth of April, I had letters delivered to 
me in the senate from our friend Lentulus in Asia, 
with an account of Cassius, the legions, and Syria, 
which when I read presently in public, Serviiius 
sunk, and many more besides ; for there are some 
of eminent rank who think most wickedly: but 
Serviiius was most sensibly chagrined, for the 
senate’s agieeing to my motion about Plancus. The 
part which he acts is monstrousb” 

The news wiiich is mentioned in this letter to 
have been sent by Lentulus, of Cassius’ success, 
was soon after confirmed by particular letters to 
Cicero, from Brutus and Cassius themselves ; sig- 
lyfying, ** that Cassius had possessed himself of 
Syria before Dolabella had arrived there : that the 
generals, L. Marcus and Q. Crispus had given up 
their armies to him : that a separate legion under 
Csecilius Bassus had submitted to him against the 
will of their leader : that four other legions, sent 
by Cleopatra from Egypt, to the assistance of 
Dolabella, under his lieutenant Allieuus, had all 
declared for him and lest the first letter should 
miscarry, as they often did, from such a distance, 
by passing through the enemy’s quarters, Cassius 
sent him a second, with a more full and distinct 
account of all particulars. 

Cassius^ Procor^sulf to his friend M, Cicero, 

*^lf you are in health, it is a pleasure to me ; I 
am also very well. 1 have react your letter in which 
I perceived your wonderful affection for me ; for 
you not only wish me well, which indeed you have 
always do ne, both for my own sake and the 
1 Ad Brut. li. 2. 
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republic's, but entertain an uncommon concern and 
solicitude for me. Wherefore, as I imagined, in 
the first place, that you would think it impossible 
for me to sit still and see the republic oppressed ; 
and in the second, that whenever you supposed me 
to be in action, you would be solicitous about my 
safety and success ; so, as soon as I was master of 
the legions which Allienus brought from Egypt, I 
immediately wrote to you, and sent several ex- 
presses to Rome : I wrote letters also to the senate, 
but forbade the delivery of them till they had been 
first shown to you. If these letters have not 
reached you, 1 make no doubt but that Dolabella, 
who, by the wicked murder of Trebonius, is mas- 
ter of Asia, has seized my messengers and inter- 
cepted them. I have all the armies which were in 
Syria under my command ; and having been forced 
to sit still awhile, till I had discharged my pro- 
mises to them, am now ready to take the field. 1 
beg of you to take my honour and interests under 
your especial care : for you know that I have never 
refused any danger or labour for the service of my 
country : that by your advice and authority I took 
arms against these infamous robbers : that 1 have 
not only raised armies for the defence of the repub- 
lic and our liberty, but have snatched them from 
the hands of the most cruel tyrants ; which if Do- 
labella had seized before me, he would have given 
fresh spirit to Antony's cause, not only by the^ 
approach, but by the very fame and expectation of 
his troops : for which reasons take my soldiers, I 
beseech you, under your protection, if you think 
them to have deserved well of the state ; and let 
none of them have reason to repent that they have 
preferred the cause of the republic to the hopes of 
plunder and rapine. Take care, also, as far as it 
is in your power, that due honour be paid to the 
emperors Murcus and Crispus : for Hassus was 
miserably \inwiHing to deliver up his legion ; and 
if his soldiers had not sent a de}mtation to me in 
spite of him, would have held out Apamea against 
me, till it could be taken by force. I beg tliis of 
you, not only for the sake of the republic, which of 
all things was ever the dearest to you, but of our 
fri(Mulship also, which I am confident has a great 
weight with you. Take my word for it, the army 
which I have is the senate's, and every honest 
man’s, and above all, yours : for by hearing perpe- 
tually of your good disposition, they have conceived 
a wonderful affection for you ; and when they come 
to understand that you make their interests your 
special care, they will think themselves indebted 
to you for everything. Since I wrote this, I have 
heard that Dolabella is come into Cilicia with all 
his forces : I will follow him thither, and take care 
that you shall soon be informed of what 1 have 
done. I wish only that my success may be answer- 
able to my good intentions. Continue the care of 
youy health and your love to roe'"." 

Brutus, who bad sent this good news before to' 
Cicero, as well as to his mother and sister Tertia, 
charged the latter not to make it public till they 
had first consulted Cicero, whether it was proper 
to do so or not". He was afraid lest the great 
prosperity of Cassius might give umbrage to the 
Csesarian party, and raise a jealousy in the leaders 

Kp. Pam. xii 12 ; it ibid 11. 

» Ego Bcripsi ad Tertiom sorotem et matrom, no priua 
edoreiit boo, quod optime ac felicissimo gessit Caaaius, 
quam tuum consilium oognovissent. — Ad Brut ii. 5 


who were acting against Antony, that the repub- 
lican interest would grow too strong for them. 
But Cicero sent him word, that the news was 
already known at Rome before his letters arrived ; 
and though there was some ground for his appre- 
hensions, yet on the whole they thought it more 
advisable to publish than to suppress it®. 

Thus Cicero, as he declared to the senate by his 
letters, expresses, and exhortations, was perpe- 
I tually exciting all who had power or command in 
any part of the empire, to ^he common defence of 
their liberty ^ ; and for his pains, had all the rage 
and malice of the factious to struggle with at home. 
These were particularly troublesome to him at this 
time, -by spreading false reports every day from 
Modena, of Antony’s success, or what was more 
to be apprehended, of his union with the consuls 
against D. Brutus ; which raised such a terror 
through the city, that all honest men were prepar- 
ing to run away to Brutus or Cassius Cicero 
however was not disheartened at it, but in the gene- 
ral consternation appeared cheerful and easy ; and, 
as he sends word to Brutus, had a perfect confidence 
in the consuls, while the majority of his friends 
distrusted them ; and from the number and firm- 
ness of their troops, had but little doubt of their 
victory, if ever they came to a battle with Antony**. 
But what touched him more sensibly was a story, 
kept up for some days with great industry, that 
he had formed a design to make himself master of 
the city and declare himself dictator ; and would 
appear publicly with the fasces within a day or 
two. The report, as groundless as it was, seems 
to have disturbed him ; but when Appuleius, the 
tribune, one of his warm friends, was taking pains 
to confute it, and justify him in a speech to the 
pem)le, they all dried out with one voice, that 
CiJbro had never done, nor designed to do any- 
thing, but what was the best and most beneficial to 
the republic this gave him some comfort; but 
what brought him much greater was, the certain 
news of a victory gained over Antony at Modena, 
which arrived within a few hours after Appuleius’s 
speech ^ 

The siege of Modena, which lasted near four 
months, was one of the most memorable in all 
antiquity, for the vigour both of the attack and 
the defence. Antony had invested it so closely and 
posted himself so advantageously, that no succours 

« Vidtfo to veritum esso, id quod vorendum fuit, ne 
animi jMirtium Csesaris — vcb cm enter coramoverentur. Sed 
iintc^iuuTn tuns litcras aocepimus, audita res erat et per- 
yulgutn. — Ad Brut. ii. 6. j 

p MeiH literis, mcia nunciis, meis cohortationibus, omnes, 
qui ubique csBcnt, ad patrisc prfCBidium exoitatos. — ^Phil. 
xiv. 7. 

q Triduo vero aufe quatriduo — timore quodam perculsa 
civitas tota ad to sc cum conjugibuu et liberis effundebat. I 
— ^Ad Brut 3 ; Kp. Fam. xii. B. 

Tristos cnim de Bruto nostro liters^, nunciique affere- 
bantur, me quidem non maxime conturbabant. His cnim 
exercitibus, ducibusque quos habemus, nullo modo poto- 
ram diffldero. I^eque assentiebar majOrl parti honiitium. 
Pidem cnim consulum non condemnabam, qu» siispccta 
vehementer erat Dcsiderabam nonnullis in rebus pry- 
dentiam et celeritatem. — Ad Brut ii. 1. 

* Itaque P. Appuleiush~Kloloris nioi oonoionem habuit 
maximani — in qua, cum mo — ^liberare suspioione fascium 
vellet ; una voce cuneta concio declaravit, nihil esse a me 
unquiim de republica nisi optimo cogitatum. — Phil. xiv. 6. 

* Post banc conoionem duabiis tribusve horis optatls- 
simi nuntii et litere venerunt. — Ibid. 
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coaid be thrown into it ; and Brutus, though 
reduced to the utmost straits, defended it stUIwith 
the greatest resolatien. The old wiitet*a haue 
recoiled some ‘stratagems which are said to have* 
been put in practice on this occasion : ** how Hir- 
tius provided men skilled in diving, with letters i 
written on lead, to pass into the tower undefr the 
river which runs through it ; till Antony obstructed 
'that passage by nets and straps placed under water ; 
which gave occasion to another contrivance, of 
sending their intelligence backwards and forwards 
by pigeons^" 

Pansa was now upon the point of joining Hirtius 
with four legions of new levies, which he brought 
from Rome; but when he was advanced within a 
few miles of Hirtius’s camp, Antony privately 
drew out some of his best troops, with design to 
surprise him on the road before that union, and to 
draw him, if possible, to an engagement against 
bis will. We have a particular account of the 
action, in a letter to Cicero from Ser. Galba, one 
of the conspirators against Csesar, who bore a 
principal part and command in it. 

Galba to Cicero. 

“On the fifteenth of April, the day on which 
^nsa was to arrive in Hirtius's camp, (in whose 
cbmpany I was, for I went a hundred miles to 
meet him, on purpose to hasten his march) Antony * 
drew out two of his legions, the second and thirty, 
fifth, and two preetorian cohocts ; the one his own, 
the other Silanus’s, with part of the Evocati*, and 
came forward towards us, imagining that we had 
nothing but four legions of new levies. But in the 
night, to secure our march to the camp, Hirtius 
had sent us the Martial legion which I used to 
command, and two prsetorian cbhorts. As soon as 
Antony’s horse 'appeared in sight, neither the 
Mardal legion nor prsetorian cohorts could be 
restrained from attacking them ; so that when we 
could not hold them in, we were obliged to follow 
them against our wills. Antony kejtt his forces 
within Castel-Franco^ ; and being unwilling to have 
it known that he had his legions with him, showed 
only hU horse and light-armed foot. When Pansa 
saw the Martial legion running forward against 
his orders, he commanded two of the new-raised 
legions to. follow him. As soon as we got through 
the strait^ of the morass and the woods, we drew 
up the twelve cohorts in order of battle. The 
other two legions were not yet come up. Antony 
immediately brought idl his troops out of the village 
ranged likewise in order of battle, and without I 
delay engaged us. At first they fought so briskly 
on both sides, that nothing could possibly be 
fiercer : though the right wing, in which 1 was, 
with eight cohorts of the Martial legion, put An- 
tony’s thirty-fifth legion to flight at the first onset, 
and pursued it above five hundred paces from the 
place where the action began : wherefore observing 

« Frantin. Do SteaAagem. Ui. 13 ; PUn. Hist Nat x. 37. 
pki,p,3l5f 

X The evocati a choice body of veteran soldien, 
mo, after their dismh»lon from service, being yet vigorous 
and fit for war, were invited ]to it again, as a sort of volun- 
tem, by theooiUailor gabend, and distingnished from* the 
by peonliai^ l^vilegcs. 

r Ad Poiriim^Qallbnimi now called small 

village on the ASmniaa-way between Modena and Bologna. 

Clnver. Ital. Ant. jA. o, S8. 


the enemy’s horse attempthig to surround our 
wing, I b^an to retreot^^ and ordered the hght-^ 
armed trOops to make! brad against the Moorish 
horse, and prevent their comiug upon us behind. 
In the meanwhile I perceived myself in the midst 
of Antony’s ine% and Antony himself but a little 
way behind me : upon which, with mj shield thrown 
over my shoulder, I pushed on my horse with all 
speed towards the new legion that was coming to- 
wards us from the camp : and whilst Antony’s men 
were pursuing me, and ours by mistake throwing 
javelins at me, 1 was preserved, I know not how, 
by being presently known to our soldiers. Ccesar’s 
pnstorian cohort sustained the fight a long time 
on the ‘^milian road : but our left wing, which 
was the weaker, consisting of two cohorts of the 
Martial legion, and the prestorian of Hirtius, began 
to give ground, being surrounded by Antony’s 
horse, in which he is very strong. When all our 
ranks had made good their retreat, I retreated 
myself the last to our camp. Antony, as the con- 
queror, fancied that he could take it ; but upon 
trial lost many of his men in the attempt, without 
being able to do us any hurt. Hirtius in the mean 
time, hearing of the ‘engagement, marched out 
with twenty veteran cohorts, and meeting Antony 
on his return, entirely routed and put to flight his 
whole army, in the very same place where they 
had fought before at Castel- Franco. About ten 
at night Antony regaineil his camp at Modena, 
with all his horse. Hirtius retired to that camp 
which Pansa had quitted in the morning, and where 
be left the two legions which Antony attacked. 
Thus Antony has lost the greater part of his 
veteran troops, yet not without some loss of our 
prmtoriau cohorts and the Martial legion : we took 
two of Antony’s eagles and sixty standards, and 
have gained a considerable advantage 

Besides this letter frohi Galba, there came letters 
also severally, from the two consuls and Octavius, 
confirming the other account, with the addition 
of some farther particulars ; that Pansa, fighting 
bravely at the head of his troops, had received two 
dangerous wounds, and was carried off the field to 
Bologna : that Hirtius bad scarce lost a single man : 
and that to animate his soldiers the better, he took 
up the eagle of the fourth legion and carried it 
forward himself : that Cmsar was left to the guard 
of their camp ; where he was attacked likewise by 
another body of the enemy, whom he repulsed 
with great lo8s\ Antony reproached him after- 
wards with running away from this engagement in 
such a fright, that he did not appear i^ain till two 
days after, and without his horse or geueraVs 
habit : but the .account just mentioned was given 
by Cicero from letters tb^ were read to the senate, 
in which Hirtius declared him to have acted with 
the greatest courage^. 

» Ep. Pam. X, 30. 

• Cum— ipis in priinis Pansa |ragnaret> duobus jieriou- 
losis vulnoribus aooeptf s, sublatus e prBDlio.-^Fhtl . xir. 0. 

Hirtius ipse, aquilam quartw leglotiis oum Ihferret, qua , 
nuUius pulobrkirem speciem impemtorls aooepimus,' oum 
tribus Antonii legionibus, equitatuqae oonflixit.— 4bid. 10. 

OiBsai^-^olesoens maxittii animf, lit verissime serlblt 
Hirtius, oastra multarum Legionuln paints oc^^ibus 
tutatus est, seoundumque prielium fboit-^Wd. 1 ; Appian. 
W. i57L , . 

b Piiora prwUo Antonfiis eum fUgIsse miUt, Ao sine 
paludamento equoque post Iddunm dsnmn^ appriralsos.— 
8uet. in.f Ang. 10 , 
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all came ta How his opinion always 

was, against an embassy to Antony : how he had 
adways voted him gn en^ray, and their present 
state, a war, but as oft as he mentioned an enemy or 
a war, the consuls had always dropped his motion, 
from the number of those that were proposed*, 
which could not however be done in the present 
case, because ha, who had already voted a thanks- 
giving, had unwarily voted Antony an enemy, 
^since a thanksgiving had never been decreed but 
against enemies, and never asked or granted in 
what was prOparly a civil" war ; that they should 
either have denied it, or must of course decree 
those to be enemies, for whose defeat it was 
granted/' Then after flourishing on the particular 
merit of the three generals, Pansa, Hirtius, Octa- 
vius ; and showing, how well they had each 
deserved the name emperor, he decrees a 
thanksgiving of fifty days in the name of the three 
jointly In the last place, he proceeds to 
speak of the rewards due to the soldiers, and 
especially of the honours to be paid to those who 
had lost their lives in the defence of their country. 
For these he proposes ** a splendid monument to 
be erected in common to them all, at the public 
charge, with their names and services inscribed 
and in recommending it, breaks out into a kind 
of funeral eulogium upon them : — “ O happy 
death," says he, ** which when due to nature, was 
.j)aid to your country ! for I cannot but look upon 
you as born for your country, whose name is even 
derived from Mars : as if the same god who gave 
birth to this city, for the good of nations, had 
given birth also to you, for the good of this city. 
Death in flight is scandalous : in victory, glorious ; 
wherefore whilst those impious wretches, whom 
you slew, will suffer the punishment of their par- 
ricide in the infernal regions ; you, who breathed 
your last in victory, have obtained the jilace and 
seat of the pious. The life given to us by nature 
is short, but the memory of a life well spent, 
everlasting. If it were not longer than this life, 
whb would be so mad, at the expense of the 
greatest pains and dangers, to contend for the 
prize of glory ? Your lot therefore is happy, O 
you, while you lived, the bravest, now the holiest 
of soldiers ; for the fame of your virtue can never 
be lost, either by the forgetfulness of those who 
are now alive, or the silence of those who shall 
come hereafter ; since the senate and people of 
Rome have raised to you, as it were with their own 
hands, an immortal monument. There have been 
many great and famous armies in the Punic, 
Gallic, Italic wars ; yet no such honour was ever 
done to any of them. 1 wish that we could still 
do greater, since you have done the greatest ser- 
vices to us ; you drove Antony mad with rage, 
from the city : you repulsed him, when he 
attempted to return. A fabric therefore shall 
be erected of magnificent work, and letters 
e^raved upon it, the eternal witnesses of your 
divine virtue ; nor will those who see or hear of 
your nJonument, ever cease talking of you : so 
that, instead of this frail and mortal condition of 
life, you have now acquired an immortality*." He 
then renews their former assurances to the old 
legionsy ** of the full and i^unctual payment of all 
which had been promised to them, as soon as the 
'Tphu. xiv. ^ ^ Ibid. " 8 , 9 “ lorrr 

* Ibid. 19. 


war should be over;" and for those, in the mean 
time, who had lost their lives for their country,, 
he proposes that " the same rewards which would 
have been given to them if they bad lived, should 
be given immediately to their parents, children, 
wufes or brothers." All which he includes, as 
usual, in the form of a decreej which was ratified 
by the senate. 

Antony being cruelly mortified by this defeat, 
kept himself close within his camp, and resolved 
to hazard nothing farther, but to act only on the 
defensive*; except bj harassing the enemy with bis 
horse, in which he was far superior. He still hoped 
to make himself master of Modena, which was 
reduced to extremity, and, by the strength of his 
works, to prevent their throwing any relief into it. 
Hirtius and Octavius, on the other hand, elate with 
victory, were determined at all hazards to relieve it: 
and after two or three days sj»ent in finding the 
most likely place of breaking through the entrench- 
ments, they made their attack with such vigour, 
that Antony, rather than suffer the town to be 
snatched at last out of his hands, chose to draw 
out his legions, and come to a general battle. The 
fight was bloody and obstinate, and Antony's men, 
though obliged to give ground, bravely disputed 
every inch of it : till D. Brutus, taking the oppor- 
tunity at the same time to sally out of the town at 
Abe head of his garrison, helped greatly to deter- 
mine and complete the victory. Hirtius pushed 
his advantage with great spirit, and forced his 
way into Antony's camp ; but when he had gained 
the middle of it, was unfortunately killed near 
the general's tent. Pontius Aquila, one of the 
conspirators, was* killed likewise in the same 
place : but Octavius, who followed to suppf)rt 
them, made good their attempt, and kept pos- 
session of the camp, with the entire defeat and 
destruction of Antony's best troops : while Antony 
himself, with all his horse, fled with great precipi- 
tation toward^!'' the Alps. Some writers give a 
diflferent relation of this action, but from the facts 
and circumstances of it delivered by Ciebro, this 
appears to be the genhine account. The consul 
Pansa died the day following of his wounds at 
Bolo^a 


SECTION XI. 

The entire defeat of Antony's army made all 
people presently imagine, that the war was at an 
end, and the liberty of Rome esta- 
^ cic**84 blished, wliich would probably have 

' been the case, if Antony had either 
perished in the action, or the consuls survived it. 
But the death of the consuls, though not felt so 
sensibly at first, in the midst of their joy for the 
victory, gave the fatal blow to all Cicero's schemes, 
and was the immediate canse of the ruin of the 
republic*. Hirtius was a man of letters and polite- 


Cum alia laudo, et gaudeo aeoidisse, turn quod Brut! 
eruptlo non solum ipsi salutaris fuit, sod etlam maximo 
ad vieforiam adjumento. — Ad Brut* 4. 

Ibl Hirtium quoque periisso et Pentium Aquilam, &c. — 
Ep. Fam. x. ; it. Kp. Fam. xL 13 ; Applaiif 1. 3. p. 372. 

» Hirtium quidem et Pansam — In conmilatu reipublicae 
saliitares, aliono sanetempore amislmua — ^Ep.Fam. xil. 25. 

Pansa amiaso, quantum detriment! respubUca aoceperit, 
non to pneterit. [Ep. Fam. xi. 9.] Quanto sit in periculo 


MARCUS TULLIUS CICERO. 


ness, intimately entrusted with Csesar’s counsels, 
and employed to write his acts ; but as he was the 
proper creature of Csesar, and strongly infected with 
party, so his views were all bent on supporting the { 
power that had raised him, and serving his patron, 
not the public. In jthe beginning therefore of the 
civil war, when he was tribune of the people, he 
published a law to eOcclude all who were in erms with 
Pompey from any employment or office in the 
state ^ ; which made him particularly obnoxious to 
the Pompeians, who considered him as their most 
inveterate enemy: Pansa, whose lather < had been 
proscribed by Sylla*^, was attached with equal zeal 
to Caesar, as to the head and reviver of the Marian 
cause, and served him in all his wars with singular 
affection and fidelity : he was a grave, sincere, and ' 
worthy man ; and being naturally more moderate 
and benevolent than Hirtiiis, was touched with the 
ruin of his country, and the miseries of the op- 
pressed Pompeians ; many of whom he relieved 
by his humanity, and restored by his interest to 
the city and their estates This made him very 
popular, and gained him the esteem of all the 
honest : so that Cassius, in defending his Epicu- 
rism to Cicero, alleges Pansa as an example of 
those genuine Epicureans, who placed their 
pleasure or chief good in virtuous acts®. Be- 
fore their entrance into the consulship, Quintus 
Cicero gave a most wretched accrount of them 
both ; “as of a lewd, luxurious pair, not fit to 
trusted with the cv>mraand of a paltry town, much 
less of the empire and says, that “ if they were 
not reraove<l from the helm, the republic would 
certainly be lost ; since Antony w'ould easily draw 
them into a partnership of his orirnes ; for when he 
served with them in Gaul, he had seen incredible 
instances of their effeminacy and debauchery, in 
the face even of the enemy But we must 
charge a great j>art of this character to the peevish- 
ness and envy of Quintus : for whatever they fiad 
been before, they were certainly#. good consuls; 
and out of their affection to Cicero', and regard to 
his authority, governed themselves generally in all 
great affairs by his maxims. They were persuaded 
that the design of revenging Caisar^s death would 
throw the republic again into convulsionijj, and 
flowed from no other motive tlian the ambition of 
possessing Caesar’s place, and resolved therefore 
to quell by open force all attempts against the 
)niblic peace. From their long adherence to 
Ceesar, they retained indeed some prejudices in 
favour of that party, and were loath to proceed to 
extremities, till pacific measures were found inef- 
fectual. This gave Ciciero some reason to blame, 
but never to distrust them ; to complain of their 

rcHpubllca qtiam potcro brcvisBinio cxponain. Primum 
omnium, quantum pertnrbationem reruni urbanaruui 
afferat obitus oonHuliim, &c.— -lip. Fam. x, 

Neminein Pompeianum qui vivat tenero lego llirtia 
dignitates.-— Phil. xiii. Id. 
c Dio, 1. xlv, 27B. « 

Pansa, gravis boxno ot certMB.— Bp. Fam. vi. 12. 

Quod multos miserils le^vavit, et quod se in bin mnlis 
bominem praE^buit, mirabilis eum vlrorum bonorum beno- 
volimtia prosecuta est. — Ep. Fam. xv. 17* 
e Itaqiie et Pansa, qui sequitur, virtutem reti- 

net, llild. 19, 

' f Quos egopenituB novi libidiniim et langiioris effemina- 
tisBlmi onimi plenos : qui nisi a gubemaculiB rccessorint, 
maximum ab univerao naufraglu periculum oat, drc. — ^Ep. 
Fam. xvi. 27. 


phlegm and want Qf vigour, as detrimental to the 
common cause ; yet ^hile they were geueratly 
suspected by others, he always thought them 
I sincere, though they did nothin aU cases act up 
to his wishes. The event confirmed his judgment 
of them : for they both not only exposed, but lost 
their lives with the greatest courage in the defence 
of the republic ; and showed themselves to be the 
very men which Cicero had constantly affirmed 
them to be ; and though he imputes some little 
blame to Hirtius, yet of Pansa he declares, “ that 
he wanted neither courage froi^ the first, nor 
fidelity to the lastif.*’ 

If they had lived to reap the fruits of their vic- 
tory, their power and authority would have been* 
sufficient to restrain Octavius within the bdunds of 
his duty, and sustain the tottering republic till 
Brutus and Cassius couldaarrive to their assist- 
ance ; and Plancus and D. Brutus unite themselves 
in the same cause, and give it a firm establishmen}: 
in their consulship of the next year ; all whose 
armies, together with the African legions, were 
far superior to any force that could have been 
brought against them. But the death of the two 
consuls placed Octavius at once above control, 
by leaving him the master of both their armies ; 
especially of all the veterans, who were disaffected 
to D. Brutus, and could not be induced to follow 
him ; and it fell out so lucky and apposite to all 
Octavius’s views, as to give birth to a general per- 
suasion, that they had received foul play, and were 
both of them killed by his contrivance : for he was 
observed to be the first man who took up Hirtius’s 
body in the camy), where some imagined him to 
have been killed by his own soldiers ; and Pansa’s 
physician, Glyiso, was actually thrown into prison 
by Torquatus, Pgnsa’s quaistor, upon a suspicion 
of having poisoned his wounds**. But the chief 
ground of that notion seems to have lain in the 
fortunate coincidence of the fact with the interests 
of Octavius :* for M. Brutus thought it incredible, 
and in the most pressing manner begged of Cicero 
to procure Glyco’s enlargement, and protect him 
from any harm, as being a worthy, modest man, 
incapable of such a villany ; and who, of all others, 
suffered the greatest loss by Pausa’s, death*. 

Quales tibi soppo Bcripsi consulOH, tales oxtiterunt. 
[Ad Brut. .1.] Erat in Hen.atu eatiH vchemenft et acer 
Fansa; cmn in captoroB hiijus generla. turn maxfme In 
Hi>ccrura ; cui consul! non animus ab initio, non fides ad 
extremum defuit. Helium ad Mutinam geixibatiir ; nihil 
ut in CcDsaro reprohenderes, nonnuUa in Hirtiu — Ibid. 10. 

NJi. Several medals were struck by the senate on the 
occasion of this victory; particularly one in honour of 
Pansa, exhibitiiiR the head of the Goddess Liberty, crowned 
with laurel, and the inscription, LiBBRTATt.s ; and on the 
reverse, Romo sitting upon the spoils of enemies, holding 
a spear in her right hand, and a dagger in her left, with 
her foot upon the globe, and victory flying towards her to 
crown her with laurel ; and the inscription, — C. Pansa. 
C.P.C.N,~8ee Morel. Fam. Rom. 

b Rumor increbujt, ambos opera ejusoccifios; ut Anto- 
nio fugato, republica consulibus orbata, solus victorcs 
cxercitus occuparot. Pansac qiiidem adeo suspecta mors 
fuit, ut Glyco modious custoditus sit, quasi venenum vul- 
neri indidisset. — Suet, in Aug. 11 ; Dio, 1. xlvi. 317 •* 
Appian. p. 672. 

i Tibi Olycona medicum Pansfe— diligentisslnie oom- 
mendo ; audimus eum venisso in suspicionom Torquato do 
mnrte Pansae, custodirique ut parricidam. Nihil minus 
credendum, &c — ^Rogo te et quidem valdo rogo, eripias 
eum ox custodia. — Ad Brut. 6. i 
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• Cicera was soon aware of the dangerous 
which thid event was likely to give* to their afiurs ; 
mid within a daj or two after the news^ intitnates 
hi^appreheitBioa of it to Brutus : ** Young CaBsar/*' ^ 
•ays tev ** has a wonderfuJ disposition to virtue ; .1 
wish tHt 1 may govern hiih as ^sily, in all this 
height ot honour and power^ as 1 have hitherto 
d 9 ne: the thing is now . much harder; yet 1 do 
not despair of it t for the youth is persuaded, and 
.« ishiedy hy me, that we owe our present ^afe^ to 
him : ihid in truth, if he had not at fir% dmen 
Antony from the city, all had been lostK” But 
as he found Octavius grow daily more and more 
untractable, so he began to exhort and ihiplore 
Brutus, in every letter, to bring his army %to 
Italy, as the only thing which could save them in 
their present ciroumstances ^ and to enforce his 
own authority, he procured a vote also of the 
senate, to caU him home with hisalegions to the 
defence of the rjpublic^. . 

At Romei. however, ihe general rejoicings itifled 
all present a^ntion to the Idiwof their consuls ; 
and Antony^ tends were so dejected for some 
time, that they gave Ci<3ero no more opposition in 
the sendle ; where he poured out 'all imaginable 
honoura on the deceased, Hirtius, Pansa, and 
Aquila, decreed an ovation to Ceesar, and added a 
number of days to their thanksgiving in honour of 

Brutus ; whose deliverance happening to fall upon 
his birth^day, he decreed likewise that his name 
shonld be ascribed ever after to that 'day in the fasti 
or public calendars, for a perjietual memorial of 
the victory. Antony's adherents were also declared | 
enemies : in which •number Servilius himself in- 
cluded Yentidius ; and moved, to give Cassius the 
command of the war against Dolabclla ; to whom 
Cicero joined Brutus, in case that he should And it 
useful to the republic**^. '' 

The decree of an ovation to Octavius was blamed 
by Brutus and his friends " ; yet seems to have 
been ^wisely and artfully designed: for while it 
carried an appearance of honour, it would regularly 
have stripped him of his power if he had made use 
of it : since his commission was to expire of course, 
and his army to be dissolved upon his first entrance 
. into the city : but tlm confusion of the times made 
laws and customs^of mtle effect with those who had 
the po week to dispense with them. 

The commanders abroad were so struck with 
Antony’s defeat, that they redoubled their assur- 
ances to Cicero of their firmness and zeal for the 
common cause. Lepidus especially, who bad 

Ccesaris vero pueri mirifica indoles virtutie. Utioam 
tarn facile .euni dorentem et honor i bus ct gratia regcre ac 
tenere.posHimus, ut adhuo tenutinuaf est omnino lUud 
ditllcilius : Bed uou diffidiniuH. PerffuaBum eat enim ado* 

, leiscenti, etmaxime per me, ejus opera nos OBHOBalvoa: et 
oerte, nisi is Antonium ab urbe avertiBset, periiesent 
, omnia, — Ad Brut. 3. 

1 Te, oognita senatus auctoHtate, in Italiam adducera 
^umroitum ; quod ut faceres, idquo maturarea, ixiagnopwe 
4esiilarabatreflpablica.— *AdUrut. 10. , 

, Kialeud. Matas cum de iis, qui hostes ja4ioati 

sunS, ballo peraequendls, scntentlw dicenmtur, dixit 
Berv^us ctiam de Vontidio, et ut Casedua persequeretur 
Bolamlam. C^i cum essem assensus, deorevi hoc oxnpUus, 
ut tu, ei orbitrarero utile—perBaquerere beUo DulabcUam, 
Ac>-^Ad Brut 5 ; it. 15. 

A diuipicor iUud minus tibi probari, quod ab tuis fsmOl- 
aribus— non probatur, quod ut gvanti iutroire Owsari lice« 
ret, deorerreitm. — Ad J^rdt. 15. 


< suffered two pf hU lieutenants, SUanus and Culieo, 
to carry succours to.AutGfiiy wt Modena, labours 
to excuse At in a civU, and humble^ strain, and to 
lij^saade jQicero, **That they had done it against 
his ordbrs ; and though, for their former relari<|h 
to him, he ufS# unwiliiug to imnish them w^ the 
last severity, yet he had not' since employed them, 
or received them even into his camp. He acquaints 
him that Antony was arrived in hiS province with 
one legion, and a great multitude of men unarmed, 
but with all his horse, which was yery strong ; and , 
that Yentidius had joined him with three legions : 
that he was marching out against him with all his 
forPes ; and that many of Antony’s horse and foot 
daily deserted him : that for hiu]self> Jlie would 
never be waiting jn his duty to the senate and the 
republic; thanks him for not giving credit to 
the false reports which were spread of him : and 
almve all, for the late honours that he had decreed 
to him ; begs him to^expect everyljhing from him 
which could be ex)>ected fr^ an honest man, and 
to take him under his sjieci^ protection*’.” 

Pollio still more explicitly, ‘‘ That there was no 
time now for loitering, or expecting the orders of 
the senate ; that all who wished to preserve the 
empire, and the very name of the Roman people, 
ought to lend their present help ; that nothing 
was more dangerous than to give Antony leisure to 
recollect himself; that for his part, he would 
rfeither desert nor survive the republic ; was grieved 
only for his being qt such a distance that he <x>uid 
not come so soon os he wished to its relief &c. 

Plancus sent word, “That he was taking all 
possible care to op^^^ess Antony, if he came into 
that country ; that if he c:ame without any con- 
siderable body of troops, he should be able to give 
a good account of him, though he should be re« 
ceived by Lepidus ; or if he brought any force with 
him, would undertake that he should do no harm 
in those parts till they qould send him succours 
sufficient to detstroy him ; that he was then in a 
treaty with Lepidus, about uniting their forces in 
the same cause, by ^e^Bsediation of Laterensis 
and Furnius ; nor would be hindered by bis private 
quarrel to the roan, from concurring with his 
greatest enemy in the service pf the com moo - 
wealth *1.” In another letter he speaks with great 
contenspt of “ Antony’s shattered forces, though 
joined with those of Yentidius, the mule-driver (as 
he calls him) ; and is confident, that if he could 
have met witli them, they would uof( have stood an 
hour before hiraL” 

The conquerors at Modena were much censured 
in the mean time for giving Antony leisure to 
escape : but Octavius, from tlie beginuitig, had no 
thoughts of pursuing him : he had already gained 
what he aimed at ; had reduced Antonyms power so 
low, and raised his owyi so high, as to be in con- 
dition to make his own terms with him in fte 
partition of the empire,’ of which he seems to have 
formed tb# plan from this xnomeiit : wherees' if 
Antony had been wholly destroyed, together with 
the odnsnU, the rqmbUcfoi party would have pro- 
ba)dy been too strong, for him and Lepidus, who, 
though master of a good army,' was certainly a 

’ a fep. Fam. X. 84. Vibld. 33. *| ‘ W IpldL xl. 

9 ^hl enim si coniigisBet, nt pfior qotidrrefem Aiiltonlo, 
nonineharcula horsm conatltiiuet ; tantmn ego el mibi 
oonfido, et sic perculsqB lUiut copias* VeatlilUlqua m^ienU 
oaBtra despido.— Ibid. IS. 
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‘weitk general* ; •when ho was pressed therefore to 
pursae Antonyt he contrived still to dcday it, till it 
was too late, taking himself to be more usefully 
employed in securing to his interests the troops of 
the consuls. ^ 

Cicero was particularly disgusted at Antony’s 
escape ; and often e^tpostulates upbn it with 
D. Brutus : he tells him, “ That if Antony should 
ever recover strength again, Ml his great services 
to the republic would come to nothing. It was 
reported (says he) at Rome, and all people believed 
it, that be was fled with a few unarmed, dispirited 
men, and himself almost broken-hearted : but if it 
be so with him, as 1 hear it is, that you cannot 
fight hiii> again without danger ; he does not seem 
to have fled from Modena, hut tO'i^have changed 
only the seat of the war. Wherefore men are now 
quite different from what they were : some even 
complain that you did not pursue him, and think 
that he might 4ave been destroyed if diligence had 
been used : such is#the temper of people, and, 
above all, of ours, to abuse their liberty against 
those by whom they obtained it : it is your part, 
however, to take care that there be no real ground 
of complaint. The truth of the case is, he who 
oppresses Antony, puts nii end to the war. VV'hat 
the force of tliat is it is better for you to consider, 
than for me to write more explicitly 

D. Brutus in his aiisw^er gives him the reasons 
why he could not follow Antony so soon as he 
wished: “Iliad no horse,’' says he; “no car- 
riages ; did not know that Hirtius was killed ; had 
no confidence in Caesar before 1 met and talked 
with him ; thus the first dfy passed. 'I’he next 
morning early I was sent for by Pansa to Bologna, 
but on the road met with an account of his death : 

‘ I ran back to my little army, for so I may truly 
call it ; it is extremely reduced, and in sad con- 
dition for want of all things : so that Antony 
gained two days of me, and made much greater 
journeys in flying than 1 could in pursuing ; for 
his troops went straggling, mine in order. Wherever 
he passed, he ofieued all th^ prisons, carried away 
the men, and stopped nowhere till he came to the 
Fords. This place lies between the Apemiine and 
the Alps, a most difficult country to march 
through. When I was thirty miles from him, and 
Ventiditts had already joined him, a copy of his 
spewdi was brought to me, in which he begs of his 
soldiers to follow him across the Alps ; and declares 
that he acted in concert with Lepidus : but the 
soldiers cried out, especially those of Ventidius, 
for he has very few of his own, that they would 
either conquer or perish in Italy ; and began to 
beg that be would go to Pollentia : when he could 
not overrule them, he put off his march to the next 
day. Upon this intelligence, I presently sent five 
cohoiita before me to Pollentiav and followed them 
myself rwith the army : my detachment came to 
the ]daoe an hour before Trebellius, with Antony’s 
horse : this gave me an exceediivg joy/^or 1 esteem 
it equal to. a victory,'*^’ &o. 

In another letter he says, That If daes^r would 
have been persuaded by him to cross the Apen- 
nines he could have reduced Antorty'to such straits 
that be have been destroyed by want rather 
than jt hh g word that they could neither com- 

9 Cpm et Lopiiiio oixinsa impemtoriHi lorani mdl lores, et 
multte Aniontus, dum iorat aobfiltia-*-VelL Pat. ii. as. 
t Ep. Fani. xi. 12. w Ibid. 1.3. 


maud Csesary nor Csesar his own troops ; both 
which circumstances were very bad*,” See. This 
authentic account from D. Brutus confutes two 
"facts, which are delivered by an old histortan, and 
generally received by all the modems ; first, that 
Octavius, after the victory, refused to have any 
conference with D# Brutus ; and that Brutus, for 
that reason, forbade him to enter his province, or 
to pdrsue Antony : secondly, that; Pansa, dn his 
m^ents, sent for Octavius, and a^sed him 
to a union with Antony against the senate y. For 
I it is evident, that on the very day of the victory, 

I thCr^ was actually a conference between the two 
I first,* which passed in so amicable a manner as to 
I cise Brutus of the jealousy which be had before 
conceived of Octavius t and Pansa’s death hap- 
pened so early the next morning, that it left Ao 
room for the pretended advice and speech which 
is made for %im to Octavius ; especially since^ it 
appjjiifs on the contrary, that ini^ead of Octavios, 
Pelfisa really sent for D. Brutus, when he found 
himself djung, aw4f disposed rathey to communi- 
cate something for the service .orlShat cause in 
which he had lost his life. But both the stories 
were undoubtedly forged afterwards, to saVe 
Octavius's honour, and give a better colour to that 
sudden change of measures which from this hour 
he Was determined to pursue*. 

C. Antony was still a prisoner with M. Brutus, 
whose indulgence gave him an opportunity of 
practising upon the soldiers, and raising a sedition 
in the camp, which created no small trouble to 
Brutus. The soldiers, however, soon repented of 
their rashness, and killed tite authors of it ; and 
would have killed Antony too, if Brutus would 
have delivered him into their hands : but he conld 
not be induc^ to take his life, though this was 
the second ofience of the same kind ; but pre- 
tending that he would order him to be thrown 
into the -sea, sent him to be secured on ship-board 
either from doing or suffering any farther mischief*; 
of which he wrote an account to Cicero, who re- 
turned the following answer. 

“ As to the sedition in the fourth legion about ^ 
C. Antony, you will take wbat I say in good part $ 

1 am better pleased with tb|^ severity of the soldiers 
than with yours. I am extremely glad that you 
have had a trial of the affection of your legions 
and the horse. As to what you write, tbit I am , 
pursuing the Antonys much at my ease, and praise 
me for it — I suppose you really think so : out I. 
do not by any means approve your distinction, 

^ Quixl 61 * me Caf^Mar audisset, atque Apenninum transia- 
set, in tuntas angustiSs Antunium oompuliasem, ut Inopia^ 
potiiis quatn ferro confieeretiir. nequeCseaariihpefiuri 
potest, neu CmBar eXercitui auo : quod utnimquOp^scdmum : 
est. — Ep. Fam. x. 

y Applan. 1. iii. 573 ; It. Hist. Rom. *'par Oatrou et 
RotiilU*, t. xvii. 1. iv. p. 433, Jtc. • 

* There is an original medal still reftnaining that gives 
no small confirmation to this notion ; and* was struck pro^ 
bably at Rome, either by Pjitnsa himself, upon his moreh- 
ing out towards Modena^ or by the matesoon alter Pansa's 
death, in testimony of the strict union that subsisted 
between him and I>. Brutus Albinua , For on the one side 
there is the head of a Siletaus. as it is called, or rather of 
Fan, which is frequent On I’ansa^s coins, with iihe insesrip^ 
tion also of his name, C. Pansa : and on the other, Albinvs. 
Brvti, F. with two right hawls ^^oinedt holdiv^ m mduetiu, 
as tin emblem of the strictest aniity and conoerd.—See 
Famlh Vibia. in VaillaAt or Morel. 

* Dio, 1. xlvii. p. 340. 
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when you say, that our animosity ought to be 
exerted rather in preventing civil wars, than in 
revenging ourselves on the vanquished. I differ 
widely from you, Brutus ; not that J yield to you in 
clemency, but a salutary severity is always pre- 
ferable to a specious show of mercy. If we are so 
fond of pardoning, there will be no end of civil 
wars : but you are to look to that ; for I can say 
of myself, what Plautus's old man says in the 
Trinummus, Life is almost over with me ; it is you 
who are the most interested in it. You will be 
undone, Brutus, believe me, if you do not take 
care : for you will not always have the people, nor 
the senate, nor a leader of the senate, the same as 
now. Take this, as from the Pythian oracle ; 
nothing can be more true^." 

Brutus's wife, Porcia, notwithstanding the tragi- 
cal story which the old waiters have dressed up, 
of the manner of her killing herself upon the news 
of her husband's unhappy fate‘s, died most probably 
about this time at Rome, of a lingering illness. 
She seems to have been in a bad state of health 
when Brutus left Italy, where she is said to have 
parted from him with the utmost grief and floods 
of tears, as if conscious that she was taking her 
last leave of him : and Plutarch says, that there 
was a letter of Brutus extant in his days, if it was 
genuine, in which he lamented her death, and 
complained of his friends for neglecting her in 
her last sickness:" this however is certain, that 
in a letter to Atticus, he gives a hint of Porcia’s 
indisposition, with a slight compliment to Atticus 
for his care of her*^ ; and the following letter of 
condolence to him from Cicero, can hardly be 
applied to any other occasion but that of her 
death. 

Cicero to Brutus, * 

" I should perform the same office which you 
formerly did in my loss, of comforting you by 
letter, did 1 not know that you cannot want those 
remedies in your grief, with which you relieved 
mine. I wish only that you may now cure yourself 
more easily than at that time you cured me : for 
it would be strange in so great a man as you, not 
to be able to practise what he had prescribed to 
another. As f^or me, not only the reasons which 
you then collected, but your very authority, deterred 
me from indulging my sorrow to excess. For 
when you thought me to behave myself with greater 
softness than became a man, especially one who 
used to comfort others, you chid me with more 
severity than it was usual for you to express : so 
that, out of a reverence to your judgment, I 
roused myself ; and by the accession of your 
authority, took everything that I had learned or 
read, or heard on that subject, to have the greater 
weight. Yet my part, Brutus, at that time, was 
only to act agreeably to duty and to nature : but 
yours, as we say, is to be acted on the stage, and 
before the people. For when the eyes, not only 
of your army, but of all the city, nay, of all the 
world, are upon you, it is wholly indecent for one, 
by whom we other mortals are made the stouter, 
to betray any dejection or want of courage. You 
have s uffered indeed a great loss (fo r you have lost 

^ Ad Brut, 2. 

c App. 1. iv. €09 ; Dio, 1. xlvii. 350 ; Val. Max. iv. 6. 

d Valetiidiuem Porcice meae tibi curae oaae, non miror. 
—Ad Brut. J7. 


that which has not left its fellow on earth), and 
must be allowed to grieve under so cruel a blow, 
lest to want all sense of grief should be thought 
more wretched than grief itself : but to do it with 
moderation, is both useful to others and necessary 
to yourself. I would write more if this was not 
already too much : we expect you and your army ; 
without which, though all other things succeed to 
our wishes, we shall hardly ever be free®.*' 

As the time of choosing magistrates now drew 
on, and particularly of filling up the colleges of 
priests, in which there were many vacancies, so 
Brutus was sending home many of his young nobles 
to appear as candidates at the election ; the two 
Bibuluses, Domitius, Cato, Lentulus, whom he 
severally recommends to Cicero's protection. 
Cicero was desirous that his son also should come 
with them, to be elected a priest ; and wrote to 
Brutus to know his mind about it, and, if he 
thought proper, to send him away immediately ; 
for though he might be chosen in absence, yet his 
success would be much easier if he was present ^ 
He touches this little affair in several of his letters; 
but finding the public disorders increase still every 
day, he procured the election of priests to be 
thrown off to the next year : and Brutus having 
sent him word in the mean while that his son had 
actually left him, and was coming towards Rome, 
he instantly despatched a messenger to meet him 
on the road, with orders to send him back again, 
though he found him landed in Italy : " since 

nothing," he says, “ could be more agreeable either 
to himself, or more honourable to his son, than 
his continuance with Brutust^. " 

Not long after the battle of Modena, the news 
of Dolabella's defeat, and death, from Asia, brought 
a fresh ocijasion of joy to Cicero, and his friends 
at Rome. Dolabella, after his success against 
Trebonius, having pillaged that province of its 
money, and of all things useful for war, marched 
forward to execute his grand design upon Syria ; 
for whicli he had been making all this preparation ; 
but Cassius was beforehand with him, and having 
got possession of that country, and of all the armies 
in it, was much superior to him in force. Dola> 
bella, however, made his way with some success 
through Cilicia, and came before Antioch in Syria, 
hut was denied admittance into it ; and after some 
vain attempts to take it, being repulsed with loss, 
marched to Laodicea, which had before invited, 
and now opened its gates to him. Here Cassius 
came up with him, and presently invested the 
place, where, after he had destroyed Dolabella's 
fleet, in two or three naval engagements, he shut 
him up closely by sea, as well as land ; till 
Dolabella, seeing no way to escape, and the town 
unable to hold out any longer, killed himself, to 
prevent his falling alive into Cassius's hands, and 
suffering the same treatment which he had shown 
to Trehoolus ; but Cassius generously ordered his 


c Aff Brut. 9. 

t 8ed quamvis liceat absentia rationem haberl, tamen 
omnia sunt prs&Hentibua faciliora. — Ad Brut. 5. 

g Ego autem, oum ad me de Ciceronis aba te disceasu 
aoripaiasea, statim oxtruai tabellarioa, literaaque ad Cice- 
ronem ; ut etinm si in Italiam veniaaet, ad te rediret. Nihil 
enim mihi jueundiua, illj honeatiaa. Q,uamqiiam aliquo- 
tiea ei acripaeram, aaoerdotum oomitia, mea summa oon- 
tontiono in alterum annum ease rqjecta, Ao.— Ad Brut. 
14 ; it. r., 6, 7. 
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body to be buried, with that of his lieutenant 
Octavius, who killed himself also with him*^ 

D. Brutus was now at last pursuing Antony, or 
rather observing the motions of his flight : he had 
with him, besides his own forces, the new legions 
of the late consuls, while all the veterans put 
themselves under the command of Octavius; so 
tliat after Antony was joined by Ventidius with 
tliree legions, Brutus was hardly strong enough 
either to fight with him, or, what he rather aimed 
at, to hinder his crossing the Alps to Lepidus. 
He desired Cicero, therefore, to write to Lepidus 
not to receive him, “ though he was sure,'' he 
says, ** that l^epidus would never do anything that 
was right and wishes likewise that Cicero would 
confirm Plancus ; since by some of Antony's 
papers which fell into his hands he perceived 
that Antony had not lost all hopes of him, and 
thought himself sure of Lepidus and Pollio ; of 
which he gave Plancus immediate notice, and 
signified, that he w'as coming forward with all 
expedition to join with him L But he complains 
much in all his letters of his want of money, and 
the sad condition of his army ; which was not 
contemptible for the number, but the kind of his 
troops, being for the most part new-raised men, 
bare and needy of all things^. I cannot," says 
be, “ maintain my soldiers any longer. "Wien I 
first undertook to free the republic, 1 had above 
three hundred thousand pounds of my owm in 
money ; but am now so far from having anything, 
that I have involved all my friends in debt for me, 
I have seven legions to provide for ; consider with 
what difficulty. Had 1 the treasures of Varro, I 
could not support the expensed" He desired 
therefore a present supply of money, and some 
veteran legions, especially the fourth and Martial, 
which continued still witli Octavius. This was de- 
creed to him readily by the senate, at the motion 
of Drusus and Paullus, Lejiidus's brother"* : hut 
Cicero wrote him word, “ that all who knew those 
legions the best, affirmed, that they would not be 
induced by any terms to serve under him : that 
money, however, should certainly be provided for 
him and concludes by observing, “ that if Le- 
pidus should receive Antony, it would throw them 
again into great difficulties ; but that it was Brutus's 
j part to take care that they should have no cause 
to fear the event ; for as to himself, that he could 
not possibly do more than he had already done ; 
but wished to see D. Brutus the greatest and most 
illustrious of men"." 

Ep. Film, i'2, 13, 15 ; Appian. I. iv.(i2.5 ; i)io, 1, xlvii.344. 

* In primiH rogo te, ad lioiiiineni ventoHiHsiuiuiii I^opiduin 
mittas, ne belhmi nobis redintegrare possit, Antonio sibi 
conjuncto. — Mihi porsiiasisHiniani est, Lo])iduni reetto fao- 
turum inmquam — Planciini quoqiie confiriiietis, oro; qucni 
BjMjro, pulHO Antonio, reipublioa: non defuturum. — 15p. 
Fam. xi. b. 

Antonius ad Lopidum proflciHcltur, ne de Planco quidem 
spent adhuc abjerit, ut ex libcllis suis animadvorti, qui in 
me inciderunt. — Ibid. 11. 

^ Cum sim cum tironibus egentissimis.— Ibid. 1{I. 

* Alere jam milites non possum. Cum ad rcmpublicara 
liberandaiii accessi, H.S. mihi fuit peciiniir core amplius. 
Tantum abest ut mose rei familiaris liberum sit qiiidqiiam, 
ut omnes Jam meos amioos irre alieno obstrinxcrini. Sep- 
tenum numerum nuno Icgionum alo, qua diihoultate. tu 
arbitrare. Nun, si Yarronls theaauros liabereiu, subsistere 
sumptui possom.— Ibid. 10. 

*» Ep. Fam. xi. 10. 

« Legionem Martiam ot qiiartam negant, qui illas norunt. 


PlancuSy as it is hinted above, was carrying on 
a negotiation with Lepidus to unite their forces 
against Antony : it was managed on Plancus' side 
by Fumius ; on Lepidus's byLaterensis, one of his 
lieutenants, a true friend to the republic, and 
zealous to engage his general to its interests ; and 
Lepidus himself disseipbled so well as to persuade 
them of his sincerity ; so that Plancus was march- 
ing forward in great haste to join with him, of 
which he gave Cicero a particular account. 

Plancus to Cicero, 

** After I had written my letters, I thought it of 
service to the public that you should be informed 
of what has since happened. My diligence, I hope, 
has been of use both to myself and to the com- 
monwealth ; for 1 have been treating with Lepidus 
by perpetual messages ; that laying aside all 
former quarrels, he would be reconciled, and 
succour the republic in common with me, and 
show more regard to himself, his children^ and 
the city, than to a desperate abandoned robber ; 
in which case he might depend on my service and 
assistance for all occasions : 1 transacted the affair 
by Laterensis. He pawned his faith, that if he 
could not keep Antony out of his province, he 
would pursue him by open war ; begged that I 
would come and join forces with him, and so much 
the more, because Antony was said to be strong 
in horse ; whereas Lepidus’s could hardly be called 
indifferent : for not many days before, even out of 
hi.s small number, ten, w'ho were reckoned his best, 
came over to me. As soon as I vras informed of 
this, I resolved without delay to support Lepidus 
in the execution of his good intentions ; 1 saw of 
what benefit ipy joining him would be, either for 
pursuing andtlestroying Antony's horse with mine, 
or for correcting and restraining, by the presence of 
my army; the corrupt and disaffected part of 
Lepidus’s. Having made a bridge therefore in 
one day over the Isere, a very great river in the 
territory of the Allobroges, I passed with my army 
on the twelfth of May : but having been informed 
that L. Antony was sent before with some horse 
and cohorts to Forum Julii, 1 bad sent my brother 
the day before with four thousand horse to meet 
with him, intending to follow myself by great 
journeys with four legions and the rest of my horse, 
without the heavy baggage. If we have any tolerable 
fortune for the republic, we shall here put an end 
to the audaciousness of the desperate, and to all 
our own trouble : but if the robber, upon hearing 
of my arrival, should run back again into Italy, it 
will be Brutus’s part to meet with him there : who 
will not be wanting, 1 know, either in counsel or 
courage : but if that should happen, I will send 
my brother also with the horse, to follow and pre- 
serve Italy from being ravaged by him. Take care j 
of your health, and love me as 1 love you®.’’ ! 

But Lepidus was acting all the while a treache- | 
rous part, being determined at all hazards to sup- 
port Antony ; and though he kept him at a 
distance ftir some time, and seemed to be con- 
strained at last by his own soldiers to receive him, 
yet that was only to save appearanc es, til l he co uld 

ulla oonditiono ad to posse porduci. I'ecunia?, quam dcsl- 
deras, ratio potest liaberi, eaque habebitur—ego plusqiinm 
feci, faoere non possum. Te tamen, id quod spero, omnium 
maximum et clarissimum vidorc cupio. — Ep. Fam. xi. 14. 

o £p. Fam. x. 15. 
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' do it with advantaf^ and security to them both : his 
▼ipw in treating with Plancus was probably to amuse 
and draw him so near to them, that when he and 
AJitony were actually joined, they might force him 
into the same measures, without his being able to 
help it, or to retreat from them. When he was upon 
the point therefore of joining camps with Antony, 
he sent word to Plancus, who was within forty miles 
of him, to stay where he then was till he sliould 
come up to him ; but Plancus, suspecting nothing, 

, tljiought it better still to march on ; till Lutereusis, 
perceiving how thingUFere turning, wrote him 
Word in ail haste that neither Lepidus nor his army 
were to be trusted, and that he himself was de- 
serted ; exhorting Plancus to look to himself, 
lest he shonld be drawn into a snare, and to per- 
form his duty to the republic ; for that he had dis- 
charged his faith by giving him this warning &c. 

Plancus gave Cicero a particular account of all 
these transactions : he acquaints him ‘Hhat Lepidus 
and Antony joined their camps on the twenty-eighth 
of May, and the same day marched forward towards 
him : of all which he knew nothing till they were 
' come within twjsnty miles of him : that upon the 
tirst intelligence of it he retreated in all haste, re- 
passed the Iscre, and broke down the bridges which 
he had built upon it, that he might have leisure to 
drgw all his forces together, and join them with his 
colleague D. Brutus, whom he exj^cted in three 
days : that Laterensis, whose singular iidelity he 
should ever acknowledge, when he found himself 
duped by Lepidus, laid violent hands upon himself; 
but being interrupted in the act, was thought likely 
to live. desires that Octavius might be sent to 
him with his forces ; or if he could not come in 
pe^'son, that his army however might be sent, since 
his interest was so much conceruecL in it : that as 
the whole, body of the rebels was now drawn into 
one cam}), they ought to act against them with the 
whole force of the republic,'' &c.*i 

The day after his union with Antony, Lepidus 
wrote a short letter to the senate, wherein ** he 
calls the gods and men to witness, that he had 
nothing so much at heart as the public safety and 
li{>erty ; of which he should shortly have given 
them proofs, had not fortune prevented him : for 
that his soldiers, by a general mutiny and sedition, 
had plaiiily forced him to take so great a multitude 
of citizens under his protection." He beseeches 
them, ** that laying aside all their private grudges, 
they would consult the good of the whole republic ; 
nor in a time of civil disseiition treat iiis clemency, 
and that of Lis army, as criminal and traitorous’’." 

D. Brutus on the other hand joined his army 
with Plancus, who acted with him for some time 
with great concord, and the aifection of the whole 
provipce op their side : which being signitied in 
tbpir common letters to Rome, gave great hopes 
stJU and courage to all the honest there. In a 
letter of Plancus to Cicero, — “ You know," says 
he, " 1 imagine, the state of our forces : in my 
camp there are three veteran legions, with one 
new, < but the best of all others of that sort : in 
Brutus's one Teteran legion, another of two years' 

p At.Laterensis, vir sanctissimus, awo chirographo inittit 
mifai literas, in oisque ^desperann da se, de exereitu, de 
Lepidi fide, quoreneque se destitutuni : in quibu8 ai>erte 
denuntlat, vldeam ne fallar: suam fidem aolutam esse, 
reipublioie ne deslm.— £p, Faixi. x. 21. 

q Ibid. S3.. 'Ibid. 35. 


standing, eight of fiew levies : so that out wholfi, 
army is great in number, little in strength i. fot 
what small dependence there is on if fresh( k>ldiei’ 
we have oft experienced to our Cost. If the 
African troops, which are veteran, or Csesar's, 
should join us, we should willingly put all to 
the hazard of a battle : as 1 saw Csesar’s to be the 
nearest, so I have never ceased to press. him, nor 
he to assure me, that he would come instantly, 
though 1 }>erceive that he had no such thought, 
and is quite gone off into other measures : yet I 
have sent our friend Furnius again to him, with 
letters and instructions, if he can possibly do any 
good with hiitf. You know, my dear Ciedro, that 
as to the love of young Caesar, it belongs to me ih 
common with you : for on 'the account either of 
my intimacy with his uncle when alive, it was < 
necessary for me to protect and cherish him ; or i 
because he himself, as far as I have been able to 
observe, is of a most moderate and gentle disposi* 
tion ; or tbat after so remarkable a *friendsbip ! 
with C. Caesar, it would be a .shame for nie not to j 
love him, even as my own child, whom he had 
adopted for his son. But What I now write, T ! 
write out of grief, rather than ill-will : that Antony | 
now lives ; that Lepidus is joined with him ; that 
they have no CDutem|)tible army ; that they have ! 
hopes, and dare pursue them ; is all entirely } 
owing to Caesar. 1 will not recall what is long ■ 
since passed : but if he had come at the time i 
when he himself declared that he would, the war j 
would have been either now ended, or removed, f 
to their great disadvantage, into Spain, a province , 
utterly averse to them. What motive or whose j 
counsels drew him off from a part so glorious, nay, j 
so necessary too, and salutary to himself, and ' 
turnetl him so absurdly to the thoughts of a two | 
months’ consulship, to the terror of all }>eople, I | 
cannot j>osHibly comprehend. His friends seem ; 
capable of doing much good on this occasion, both ; 
to himself and the republic ; and, above all others, • 
you, to whom he has greater obligations than any 
man living, exceT)t myself ; for I shall never fiirget j 
that I am indebted to you for the greatest. 1 t. 
have given orders to Furnius to treat witli him on 
these affairs ; and if I had as much authority with 
him as I ought, should do him great service. 
We in the mean time have a very hard part to 
sustain in the War : for we neither think it safe to 
venture a battle, nor yet, by turning our bat'ks, to 
giye the enemy an opportunity of doing; greater 
mischief to the republic : but if either Caesar wCuid 
regard his honour, or the African legions come 
quickly, we shall make you all easy from tills 
quarter. I beg you to continue your affection to 
me, and assure yourself that I am strictly yours*." 

Upon the news of Lepidiis’s union with Antony, 
the senate, after some little time spent in con- 
sidering the effects of it, encouriged by the 

concord of t). Brutus and Plancus, ai|d d[e;pendizig 
on the fidelity of their united forced, voted Ltoidus 
an enemy^ on the thirtieth of June; ' ana de- 
molished the gilt statue which they^ had lately 
erected to him ; reserving still a liberty to him 
and his adherents of returning to thefr duty by 
the first of Se ptember ^ Lepidus’s wife was* 

■ JSp, Ftun. X. 24."" 

t Lepidus, tuua affinis, mous familiarls, prid. gCsl. Quint, 
sentcfutiis omnibus hoatis a sonatu Judlcfitus cat | Cietka’lque 
qui una cum iUo a r<q)ubUca defecorunt : quibt^ tattien^ad 
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M. Brutus’ sister, bj wbom he had sons* whose 
fortunes were necemrily ruined by this vote, 
which confiscated the father’s estate ; for which 
reason Serviiia» their grandmother, and Cassius’s 
wife, their aunt, solicited Cicero very earnestly 
either that the decree itself might not pas^ or 
that the children should be excepted out of it : 
but Cicero could not consent to oblige them : for 
since the first was thought necessary, the second 
followed of course. He .gave Brutus, however, a 
particular account of the case by letter. 

Cicero io Brutus. 

** Though I was just going to w^te to you 
by Messala Corvinus, yet I would not let our 
friend Vetus come without a letter. The republic, 
Brutus, is now in the utmost danger : and after 
we had conquered, we are forced again to fight, by 
the perfidy and madness of M. Lepidus. On 
which occasion, when for the care with which I 
have charged myself of the republic, I had many 
tilings to make me uneasy, yet nothing vexed me 
more than that I could not yield to the prayers of 
your mother and sister ; for I imagined that I 
should easily satisfy you, on which I lay the great- 
est stress. For Lepidus’s case could not by any 
means be distinguished from Antony’s ; nay, in all 
people’s judgment was even worse, since after he 
bad received the highest honours from the serial, 
and but a few days before had sent an excdlent 
letter to them, on a sudden he not only received 
the broken remains of our enemies, but now wages 
a most cruel war against us by land and sea, the 
event of which is wholly uncertain. When we arc 
desired therefore to extend mercy to his children, 
not a word is said why, if their father should 
conquer (which the gods forbid), we are not to 
expect the last punishment from him. I am not 
ignorant how hard it is, that children should suffer 
for the crimes of their parents : but it was wisely 
contrived by the laws, that the love of their chil- 
dren should make parents more affectionate to their 
country. Wherefore it is Lepidus who is cruel to. 
his children, not he who adjudges Lepidus an 
enemy ; for if, laying down his arms, he were to be 
condemned only of violence, in which no defence 
could be made for him, his children would suffer 
the same calamity by the confiscation of his estate. 
Yet what your mother and sister are now soliciting 
against, in favour of the children, the very same 
and much worse Lepidus, Antony, and our other 
enemies, are at this very moment threatening to tis 
all. Wherefore, our greatest hope is in you and 
your army. It is of the utmost consequence both 
to the republic in general, and to your honour and 
glory in particular, that, 'US 1 wrote to you before, 
you come as soon as possible into Italy ; for the 
republic is in great want not only of your forces, 
but of your counsels. I served Vetus with plea- 
sure as you desired me, for his singular benevolence 
asid duty to you : I found him extremely xealpus 
and affectionate both to you and the republic : I 
shall see my son, I hope, very soon, for I depend 
on his coming with you quickly to Italy 

Bratus, before he had received this letter, having 
heard from other friends what they were designing 
at Rome against Lepidus, wrote about the same 

time, and on the s am e sub ject, to CicercK 

sanitatem redoundi Kal. Sop^. potest^is facta est.^^Ep. 
Fom. xiL 10. n Ad Brut. 12. 


Brutus to Cicero. 

** Other, people’s fears oblige me to entertain 
some apprehensions myself on Lepidus’s account ; 
if he shodld withdraw himself from us (which 
will prove, I hope, a rash and injurious suspicion 
of him), I beg and besdech you, Cicero, conjuring 
you by our friendship and your affection to me, to 
forget that tqy sister’s children are Lepidus’ sons, 
and to consider me in the place of their father. 
If I obtain this of you, you will not scruple, I am 
sure, to do whatever you can for them. Other 
people live differently wHlf^eir friends i but I can* 
never do enough for my sister’s children, to satisfy 
either my inclination or my duty. But what is 
there in which honest men can oblige me (if in 
reality I have deserved to be obliged in anything), 
or in which I can be of service to my mother, 
sister, and the boys, if their uncle Brutus has not 
as much weight with you and the senate to prd^- 
tect, as their father Lepidus to hurt them ? I 
feel BO much uneasiness and indignation, thaf I 
neither can nor ought to write more’ fuUy to yOu ; 
for if, in a case so important Und so necessary, 
there could be any occasion for words to excite 
and confirm you, there is no hope that you will do 
what I wish, and what is proper. Do not expect 
therefore any long prayers from me : consider only 
what I am ; and that 1 ought to obtain it either 
from Cicero, a man the most intimately united 
with me ; or without regard to our private friend- 
ship, from a consular senator of such eminence. 
Pray send me word as soon a.s you can what you 
resolve to do. July the Ist*.” 

Cicero perceiving from this letter, what he had 
no notion of before, how great a stress Brutus laid 
on procuring this favour for his nephews, prevailed • 
with the senate to suspend the execution of their 
act, as far as it related to them, tiU the times were 
more settled y. 

Lepidus and Antony were no sooner joined, 
than a correspondence was set on foot betwe.en 
them and ©ctavius, who, from the death of the 
consuls, showed but little regard to the authority 
of Cicero or the senate ; and wanted only a pre- 
tence for breaking with them. He waited however 
a while to see what became of Antony ; till finding 
him received and supported by Lepidus, he began 
to think it his best scheme to enter into the league 
with them, and to concur in what seemed* to be 
more peculiarly his own part, the design of reveng- 
ing tlie death of his uncle. Instead therefore of 
prosecuting the war any farther, he was persuaded 
by his friends to make a demand of the consulship, 
though he was not yet above twenty years old. 
This step shocked and terrified the city ; not tha^ 
the consulship could give him any power which 
his army had not already given, but as it indicated 
a dangerous and unseasonable' ambition, grounded 
on a contempt of the laws and the senate ; and 
above all, raised a just apprehension of some 
attempt against the public Hberty : since, instead 
of leading his army where it was wanted and de- 
sired, against their enemies .abroad, he chose to 
inarch with it towards Rome, as if he intended to 
subdue the republic itself. 

* Ad Brut. la. ^ 

y Bororis tuffi filiis quara dllitrcnter congulam, epero te 
ex matrls ©t sororis litcris cogulturum, &e.— Ibid.. 15 ; 
it; 18 . 
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There was a report spread in the mean while 
through the empire, that Cicero was chosen consul. 
Brutus mentioning it in a letter to him, says, ** If I 
should ever see that day, I shall then begin to figure 
to myself the true form of a republic subsisting by 
its own strength It is certain that he might have 
been declared consul by the unanimous suffrage of 
the people, if he had desired it ; but in times of 
such violence, the title of supreme m^istrate, with- 
out a real power to support it, would have exposed 
him only to more immediate danger and insults 
from the soldiers ; whose fastidious insolence in 
their demands was grown, as he complains, insup- 
portable*. Some old writers say, what the moderns 
take implicitly from them, that he was duped, and 
drawn in by Octavius to favour his pretensions to 
the consulship, by the hopes of being made his 
colleague, and governing him in the office^. But , 
the contrary is evident from several of his letters : i 
and that of all men he was the most averse to 
Octavius’s design, and the most active in dissuad- | 
ing him from pursuing it. Writing upon it to 
Brutus : As to Caesar, (says lie) who has been 

governed hitherto by my advice, and is indeed of 
an excellent disposition and wonderful firmness, 
some people, by most wicked letters, messages, 
and fallacious accounts of things, have pushed him 
to an assured hope of the consulship. As soon as 
1 perceived it, 1 never ceased admonishing him in 
absence, nor reproaching his friends who are 
present, and who seem to encourage his ambition ; 
nor did I scruple to lay open the source of those 
traitorous counsels in the senate : nor do I ever 
remember the senate or the magistrates to have 
behaved better on any occasion ; for it never hap- 
pened before, in voting an extraordinary honour to 
a powerful or rather most powerful man (since 
power is now measured by force and arms), that 
no tribune, or any other magistrate, nor so much 
as a private senator, would move for it : yet in 
the midst of all this Arm ness and virtue the city is 
greatly alarmed ; for we are abused, Brutus, bgth 
by the licentiousness of the soldiers, and the inso- 
lence of the general. Every one demands to have as 
much power in the state as he has means to extort 
it ; no reason, no moderation, no law, no custom, 
no duty, is at all regarded ; no judgment or opinion 
of the citizens, no shame of posterity,*^” &c. | 

What Cicero says in this letter is very remark- 
able : that in all this height of young Csesar’s 
A. ijn». 710 . power, there was not a magistrate, 

cic. G4. nor so much as a single senator, who 

coss. would move for the decree of his con- 
c. cAsnAR sulship ; the demand of it therefore 
ocTAviANus. made by a deputation of his offi- 

q. panics. when the senate received 

it more coldly than they expected, Cornelius, a 
centurion, throwing back his robe and showing 
them his sword, boldly declared that if they would 
not make him consul, that should. But Octavius 
himself soon put an end to their scruples, by 
marching with his legions in a hostile manner to 
the city**, where he was chosen consul with Q. 

* His Uteris Bcri]>tiH; te cotiKulcm factum audiviinus ; 
turn vero inoipiam proponere inihi rent pub] icam Justam 
et Jam suis nitentem vlribtis, si isthuc videro. — Ad llrut 4. 

, • llladimitr, Jlnito. cum mill turn dcliciis, turn impera- 

toris Insolentia. — Ibid. 10. 

Mut. in Cic. <• Ad Brut. 10, 

Consulatttin vigcsiino sE^tatis anno iiivasit, admotis 


Pedius, his kinsman and co-heir, in part of his 
ancle’s estate, in the month of Sextilis ; which, 
on the account of this fortunate beginning of his 
honours, was called afterwards, from his own 
surname, Augustus*. 

The first act of liis magistracy was to secure 
all the public money which he found in Rome, 
and make a dividend of it to his soldiers. He 
complained loudly of the senate, that instead 
of paying his army the rewards which they had 
decreed to them, they were contriving to harass 
them with perpetual toils, and to engage them in 
fresh wars against Lepidus and Antony ; and like- 
wise, that in the commission granted to ten 
senators to provide lands for the legions after 
the war, they had not named him^” But there 
was no just ground for any such complaints ; for 
those rewards were not decreed, nor intended to 
be distributed, till the war was quite ended ; and 
the leaving Csesar out of the commission, was not 
from any particular slight, but a general excejition 
of all who had the command of armies, as impro- 
per to be employed in such a charge : though Ci- 
cero indeed was of a different opinion, and pressed 
for their being taken in. 1). Brutus and Plancus 
were excluded as well as Caesar, and both of them 
seem likewise to have been disgusted at it, so that 
Cicero, who was one of the number, in order to 
retrieve the imprudence of a step which gave such 
offence, would not suffer his colleagues to do any- 
thing of moment, but reserved the whole affair 
to the arrival of Ciesar and the rest p. 

But Cmsar, being now wholly bent on changing 
sides and measures, was glad to catch at every 
occasion of quarrelling with the senate ; he 
charged them with calling him a boy, and treat- 
ing him as such** : and found a pretext also against 
Cicero himself, whom, after all the services received 
from him, his present views obliged him to aban- 
don ; for some busy informers had told him, that 
Cicero bad sjioken of him in certain ambiguous 
terms which carried a double meaning, either of 
advancing or taking him off, which Octavius was 
desirous to have reported everywhere, and believed 
in the worst sense. D. Brutus gave Cicero the 
first notice of it lu the following letter : 

JJ. Brutu^y EmperoVy Consul ehvty to M, T. 

Cicero. 

** What I do not feel on my own account, my 
love and obligations to you make me feel on yours : 
that is, fear. For after 1 had been often told what 
I did not wholly slight, Labeo Segulius, a man 
always like himself/ just now informs me that he 
has been with Csesar, where there was much dis- 

hoBtiliter ad iirbcm loglonibus, iniftsisquo, qui sibi exerci- 
tUH nomirio deposoeront. Cum qufdem cunctanto senatu, 
Cornelius conturio, princeps iegationis, rejccto sagulo, 
ostendens gladii capulum, non dubitasset In curia dioere ; 
hie facict, si vos non foceritis. — Suoton. in Aug, 20. 

«' Sextiloni mensem o suo oognomine nominavit, magis 
quam Sei)tembrem, in quo erat natus, quia boo sibi et 
primus ctmstilatus, dec.— Sueton. in Aug. 31. 

f Appian. iii. 681. 

S Cum ego sensissem, de iis qui exereftus haberent, son- 
ten tiam forri oportcrc, iidem illi, qui solont, reolamarunt. 
Itaque except! etiam cstis, me vehementor repugnonte— < 
itaque cum quidam de collegis iiostrisagrariam curationem 
ligurlrent, disturbavi rein, totamquo integram vobis reser- 
vavi. — Bp. Fam. xi. 21 ; it. 20, 23. 

^ l>io, 1. xlvi. 318 ; Sueton. in Aug. 12. 
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course on you ; that Caesar himself had no other 
complaint against you but for a certain saying 
which he declared to have been spoken by you : 

* that the young man was to be praised, adonied, 
taken off ‘ ;* but he would not be so silly, he said, 
as to put it into any man’s power to take him off. 
This, I dare say, lyas first carried to him, or forged 
by Segulius himself, and did not come from the 
young man. Segulius had a mind likewise to per- 
suade me, that the veterans talk most angrily 
against you, and that you are in danger from them : 
and that the chief cause of tfieir anger is, because 
neither Ccesar nor I am in the commission of the 
ten, but all things transacted by your will and 
pleasure. Upon hearing this, though 1 was then 
upon my march, I did not think it proper to pass 
the Alps, till T could first learn how matters were 
going amongst you,” ^ &c. 

To this Cicero answered : 

” The gods confound that Segulius, the greatest 
knave that is, or was, or ever will be. What ! 
do you imagine that he tol4 his story only to you 
and to C»sar? he told the same to every soul 
that he could speak with. 1 love you however, 
my Brutus, as I ought, for. acquainting me with 
it, how trifling soever it be : 'tis a sure sign of 
your affection ; for as to what Segulius says 
of the complaint of the veterans, because you 
and Cffisar were not in the commission, I wish* 
that I was not in it myself ; for what can be more 
troublesome? But when I proposed that those 
who had the command of armies should be 
included in it, the same men who used to 
oppose everything remonstrated against it; so 
that you were excepted, wholly against my vote 
and opinion &c. 

As forv the story of the words, he treats it, we 
see, as too contemptible to deserve an apology, 
or the pains of disclaiming it ; and it seems indeed 
incredible that a man of his j»rudcnce could ever 
say them. If he had harboured such a thought, 
or had been tempted on any occasion to throw out 
such a hint, we might have expected to find it in 
his letters to Brutus ; yet on the contrary, he 
speaks always of Octavius in terms highly advan- 
tageous, even where he was likely to give disgust 
by it. But nothing was more common than to 
have sayings forged for his, which he had never 
spoken : and this was one of that sort, contrived 
to instil a jealousy into Octavius, or to give him a 
handle at least for breaking with Cicero, which in 
his present circumstances he was glad to lay hold 
of : and when the story was once become public, 
and supposed to have gained credit with Octavius, 
it is not strange to find it taken up by the writers 
of the following ages, Velleius and Suetonius ; 
though not without an intimation from the latter 
of its suspected credit 

While the city was in the 'utmost consternation 
on Caesar’s approach with his army, two veteran 
legions from Africa happened to arrive in the 
Tiber, and were received as a succour sent to them 
from heaven. But this joy lasted not long : for 
presently after their landing, being corrupted by 
the other soldiers, they deserted the senate, who 

i Laudandum, adolosccntem, omandum, iollcndum. 
Which last word signifies, either to raise to honours^ or 
take away li/e, 

k Kp. Fam. xi. 30. 1 Ibid. 21. 

m Veil. Tat. ii. 02 ; Sucton. in Aug. 12. 


sent for them, and joined themselves to Ceesar. 
Pollio likewise, about the same time, with two 
of his best legions from Spain, came to the 
assistance of Antony and Lepidus, so that all the 
veterans of the western part of the empire were 
now plainly forming themselves into one body, to 
revenge the death of their old general. The con- 
sent of all these armies, and the unexpected turn 
of Antony’s affairs, staggered the fidelity of Plan- 
cus, and induced him also at last to desert his 
eolleague D. Brutus, with whom he had hitherto 
acted with much seeming concord ; Pollio made 
his peace and good terms for him with Antony and 
Lepidus, and soon after brought him over to their 
camp with all his troops. 

D. Brutus, being thus abandoned and left to shift 
for himself, with a needy, mutinous army, eager to 
desert, and ready to give him up to his enemies, had 
no other way to save himself than by flying to his 
namesake in Macedonia ; but the distance was so 
great, and the country so guarded, that he was often 
forced to change hU road, for fear of being taken, 
till having dismissed all his attendants, and wan- 
dered for some time alone in disguise and distress, 
he committed himself to the protection of an old 
acquaintance and host whom he had formerly 
obliged ; where, either through treachery or acci- 
dent, he was surprised by Antony’s soldiers, who 
immediately killed him, and returned with his head 
to their general 

Several of the old writers have reproached his 
memory with a shameful cowardice in the manner i 
of suffering his death : unworthy of the man who 
had killed Caesar, and commanded armies. But 
their accounts are so various, and so inconsistent 
with the character of his former life, that we may 
reasonably susjiecl? them to be forged by those who 
were disposed to throw all kinds of contumely on 
the murderers of Caesar 

But what gave the greatest shock to the whole 
republican party, was a law contrived by Caesar, 
and published by his colleague Pedius, to bring to 
trial and justice all those who had been concerned 
either in advising or effecting Caesar’s death; in 
consequence of which all the conspirators were 
presently impeached in form by different accusers, 
and as none of them ventured to appear to their 
citations, they were all condemned of course ; and 
by a second law interdicted from fire and water. 
Pompey also, though he had borne no *part in that 
act, was added to the number, as an irreconcilable 
enemy to the Caesarian cause : after which Caesar, 
to make amends for the unpopularity of his law, 
distributed to the citizens the legacies which his 
uncle had left them by wiUp. 

Cicero foresaw that things might possibly take 
this turn, and Plancus himself prove treacherous ; 
and for that reason was constantly pressing Brutus 
and Cassius to hasten to Italy as the most effectual 
means to prevent it : every step that Caesar took 
confirmed his apprehensions, and made him more 
importunate with them to come, especially after 
the union of Antony and Lepidus. In his letters 
to Brutus, “ Fly to us,” says he, “ I beseech you, 
and exhort Cassius to the same, for there is no 
hope of liberty but from your troops**. If you 

» Veil. Pat ii. 64; Appian.V. iiiTS 

* Senec. £p. 83* 543 ; Dio, 1. xlvi. 325 ; Val. Max. ix, 13> 

P Appiaii* 1. iii. HitG ; Dio, xlvi. 323* 

*1 Quamobrem advola, obsocro—liortare idem per literas 
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lum any^ regard for the republic, for nrhich yon 
waie bara, you must do it instantly ; for the war is 
: ropewed by the iuconstancy of Lepidus •$ and 
OiBsar^a mrmy, which was the best, is not only of 
W sonrice to us, but even obliges us to call for 
yours : as soon as ever you touch Italy, there is 
not a man whom we can call a citisen who will not 
ittittiediatsly be in your camp. We hasp D. Brutus 
indeed happily united with Plancus : but you are 
not ignorant how changeable men’s minds are, and 
how infected with party, and how uncertain the 
events of war : nay, should we conquer, as I hope 
we shall, there will l>e a want of your advice and 
authority to settle all affairs. Hdp us, therefore, 
for God's sake, and as soon as possible ; and assure 
yourself flhat you did not do a greater service to 
your country on the ides of March, when you 
freed it from slavery, than you will do by coming 
quickly 

After many remonstrances of the same kind, he 
wrote also the following letter. 

Cicero to Brutus. 

** After I had often exhorted you by letters to 
come as soon as possible to the relief of the repub- 
lic, and bring your army into Italy, and never 
imagined that your own people had any scruples 
about it ; I was desired by that most prudent and 
diligent woman your mother, all whose thoughts 
and cares are employed on you, that I would 'come 
to her on the twenty -fourth of July ; which I did, 
* as I ought, without delay. Wlien I came, I found 
Casca, Liabeo, and Scaptins, with her. She pre- 
sently Entered into the affair, and asked my opinion 
whether we should send for you to Italy ; and 
whether I thought it best for you to come or to 
continue abroad. I declared, whSt I took to be the 
most for your honour and reputation, that without 
loss of time you should bring present help to the 
tottering and declining state. For what mischief 
may not one expect from that war, where the con- 
quering armies refused to pursue a flying enemy ? 
where a general unhurt, unprovoked, possessed of 
the highest honours, and the greatest fortunes, 
with a wife, children, and near relation to you, has 
declared war against the commonwealth ? t may 
add, where, in so great a concord of the senate and 
people, there resides still so much disorder within 
the walls ? but the greatest grief which I feel, 
while I am now writing, is to reflect that when the 
republic had taken my word for a youth, or rather 
a boy, I shall hardly have it in my power to make 
good what I promised foi' him. For it is a thing 
of much greater delicacy and moment, to engage 
oneself for another's sentiments and principles, 
especially in affairs of importance, than for money ; 
for money may be paid, and the loss itself be 
tolerable ; but how can you pay what you arc 
engaged for to the republic, unless be for whom 
you stand engaged will suffer it to be paid ? yet I 
dfh still in hopes to hold him, though many are 
plucking him away from me : for his disposition 
seems good, though his age be flexible, and many 
always at hand to corrupt him ; who, by throwing 

Cassluxn. Spes libertatis nuaquam nisi in vestromm cas- 
tronim principiis est. — Ad Brut 10. 

r Subveni l^tur, per does, idque quam primum ; tibique 
persuade, non te Idibus Martiis, qtilbiis servitutem a tula 
dvibus repalisti, plus profuisse patriee, quam, si mature 
veneris, profttturam.^bid* 14. 


in his way die splendour of false honour, ^ink 
themselves sure c of daxzling his good sense and 
understanding. W herefore to all my other laj^onrs 
this new, one 'is added, of . setting all engines at 
work to h^d fast the young man, lest 1 incur tte 
imputation of rashness. Though what rashness is 
it after all ^ for^ in reality, 1 b^nd him for whom 
I was engaged niore strongly than myself ; nqr has 
the republic as yet any cause to repent that J was 
his sponsor, since he has hitherto been the more 
Arm and. constant in acting for us, as well from his 
own temper as for my promise. The greatest diffi- 
culty in the republic, if I mistake not, is the want 
of money ; for honest men grow every day more 
and more averse to the name of tribute, and what 
was gathered from the hundredth penny, where 
the rich are shamefuUy rated, is all spent in reward- 
ing the two legions. Tliere is an infinite expense 
upon us to support the armies which now defend 
us, and also yours, for our Cassius seems likely to 
come sufficiently provided. But 1 long to talk 
over this, and many other things with you in per- 
son, and that quickly. As to your sister's children, 

I did not wait, Brutus, for your writing to me : 
the times themselves^sincc the war will be drawn 
into length, reserve the whole affair to you; but from 
the first, when I could not foresee the continuance 
of the war, 1 pleaded the cause of the children in 
•the senate, in a manner which you have been 
informed of, I guess, by your mother’s letters ; 
nor can there ever be any case where I will not 
both say and do, even at the hazard of my life, 
whatever I think agreeable either to your inclina- 
tion or to your interest. The twenty-sixth of 
July\" 

In a letter likewise to Cassius, he says, ** We 
wish to see you in Italy as soon as possible, and 
shall imagine that we have recovered the republic 
when we have you with us. We had conquered 
nobly if Ijt^pidus had not received the routed, dis- 
armed, fugitive, Antony; wherefore Antony himself 
was never so odious to the city as Lepidus is now ; 
for he began a war upon us from a turbulent state 
of things, this man from peace and victory. We 
have the coitsuls-elect to oppose liim, in whom 
indeed we hav^ great hopes, yet not without an 
anxious care foi the uncertain events of battles. 
Assure yourself, therefore, that all our dependence 
is on you and your Brutus ; that you are both 
expected, but Brutus immediately," &c. ‘ 

But after all these repeated remonstrances of 
Cicero, neither Brutus nor Cassius seems to have 
entertained the least thought of coming with their 
armies to Italy. Cassius, indeed, by being more 
remote, could not come so readily, and was not so 
much expected as Brutus ; who, before the battle of 
Modena, had drawn down all his legions to the sea- 
coast, and kept them at ApoUouia and Dyrrhachium 
waiting the event of that action, and ready to 
embark for Italy, if any accident had made bis*, 
assistance necessary, for which. Cicero highly , com- 
mends him'^. But upon the news of Antony's 
defeat, taking all the danger to be over, be marched 
away directly to the remotest parts of Greece and 
Macedonia, to oppose the attempts of Dolabella ; 

■ Ad Brut, la t Bp. Fans. xil. 10. 

V Tuum cqusllium vehementer laudo, quod non. priuS 
cxercitum Apollonfa Dyrrhaohioquo movisti, quam. dS 
Antonii f#aaadiBti, Brut! eruptlonqi pqpuU Komani vic- 
toria. — ^Ad Brut. 2. 
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aiid ^om that time seemed deaf to the call of the 
^ and to all Cicerone lettbra, which urged him 

td atrbngly to odme'to their rdlef. It is difficult 
at this diatanoe to |»enetrate the hiotives of his 
conduct : he had a better opinion of Lepidus than 
the ^rest of liis party had ; and being naturally^ 
positive, might a€ect to slight the apprehensions of 
Le|:iidas*s treachery, which “was the chief ground 
of their calling so earnestly for him. But he had 
other reasons also Winch were thought to be good ; 
since some of his friends at Rome, as we may 
collect from Cicero^fe letter, were of a different 
mind from Cicero, on the subject of his coming, 
"niey might suspect the fidelity of his troops ; and 
that they were not* sufficiently confirmed and 
attached to him to be trusted in the field against 
the veterans in Italy ; whose example and invita- 
tion, when they came to face each other, might 
possibly induce them to desert as the other armies 
had done, and betray their commanders. But 
whatever was their real motive, D. Brutus, who 
was the best judge of the state of things at home, 
was entirely of Cicero's opinion : he saw himself 
surrounded with veteran armies, disaffected to the 
cause of liberty knew the perfidy of Lepidus ; the 
ambition of young Cassar ; and the irresolution of 
his colleague Plancus ; and admonished Cicero, 
therefore, in all his letters, to urge his namesake 
to hasten his march to them*. So that, on the* 
whole, it seems reasonable to believe, that if Brutus 
and Cassius had marched W'ith their armies to- 
wanls Italy at the time when Cicero first pressed 
it, before tlie defection of Plancus and the death of 
Dectmus, it must have prevented the immediate 
ruin of the republic. 

The want of money of which Cicero complains 
at this time, as the greatest evil that they had 
to stinggle with, i^ expressed also very strongly 
in another letter to Cornifienus, the proconsul of 
Africa, who was urging him to proviiie a fund for 
the support of the legions : “ As to the expense,” 
says he, “ which yon have made, and are making 
in your military prepamtions, it is not in my power 
to hel}» you ; because the senate is now without a 
head, by the death of the consuls, and there is an 
incredible scarcity of money in the treasury, which 
we arc gathering however from all quarters, to 
make good our promises to the troops that have 
deserved it of us, which cannot be done, in my 
opinion, without a tribute y.*' This tribute was a 
sort of capitation-tax, proportioned to each man's 
substance, but liad been wholly disused in Rome 
from the conquest of Macedonia by Paulus ili^milius, 
which furnished money and rents sufficient to ease 
the city ever after of that burden, Itfll the neces- 
sity of the present times obliged them to renew 
it*. But from what Cicero intimates of the gene* 
ifi\ arvcrsiozi to the revival of it, one canfiot help 
o^erving the fatal effects of that indolence and 
* * Briitb ahtetn ^hir adhud certL "(Uiem ego, qikjm- 
admodum piivatis litcrfs ad bdluni commune 

vocare jion desiho.~^£p. Fam; xi. 25 ; it. 20. 

Xt De sumtk, quern te in rein mllitaroui facere et fecisso 
dials, n|hU sane possum tibi opdtulorl, proptcrea quod ct 
orbiin senatus. oonsuUbus amissis, et incredlbiles angustiie 
pecuniae publicae, dco.-*Ep. Fain. xil. 30. 

» At I'drso rego devicto Paullua, cum Mocedonicis opi- ' 
biisveterem atque herqditarinm urbls nostrir paapertatem 
00 usqae satlaowti ut i&o teniporo primum iiopulus lioma- 
nus trlbuti praestandi onoro ae Uberaret,— YaL Max. iv. 3; 
it. Plixu Hist Kat. atxAiii, 3, 


luxury whiob'bad infected evbn the honest part of 
Rome ; who, dm thi» utmost exigency of the 
republic, were shocked rt: the very mention of an 
extraotdiuary tax, And would not part with the 
least share of their money for the defense even of 
their liberty ; the consequenee of which was, what 
it must always be in the like case, that by starving 
the cause, they found not only their fortunes, but 
their lives also soon after, at the mercy of Aeir 
i enemies. Cicero has a reflection in one of his 
speeches that seems applicable also to the present 
case, and to be verified by the esampls of these 
times. “ The republic (says he) is attacked always 
with greater vigour than it is defended ; for the 
audacious-and profligate, prompted by their natural 
enmity to it, are easily impelled to act upon the 
least nod of their leaders : whereas the holiest, 1 
know not why, are generally slow and unwilling to 
stir ; and neglecting always the beginnings of 
things, are never roused to exert themselves but 
by the last necessity : so that through irresolution 
and delay, when they would be glad to compound 
at last for their quiet, at the expense even of their 
honour, they commonly lose them both*.” 

This observation will serve to vindicate the con- 
duct of Ca.ssius from that charge of violence and 
cruelty which he is said to have practised, in 
exacting money and other necessaries from the 
cities of Asia. He was engaged in an inexpiable 
war, where he must either conquer or perisli with 
the republic itself, and where his legions were not 
only to be supported but rewarded ; the revenues 
of the empire were exhausted ; contributions came 
in sparingly ; and the states abroad were all desirous 
to stand neutbr ; as doubtful of the issue, and 
unwilling to offend either side. Under these diffi- 
culties, where moilby was necessary, and no way of 
procuring it but force, extortion became lawful ; 
the necessity of the end justified the means ; and 
when the safety of the empire and the liberty of 
Rume were at stake, it was no time to listen to 
scruples. This was Cassius's way of reasoning, 
and the ground of his acting ; who applied all his« 
thoughts to support the cause that he had under- 
taken ; and kept his eyes (as Appiau says) wholly 
fixed upon the war, as a gladiator upon hia anta- 
gonist 

Brutus, on the other hand, being of a temper 
more mild and scrupulous, contented himself gene- 
rally with the regular methods of raising money ; 
and from his love of philosophy and the politer 
studies, having contracted an affection for the 
cities of Greece, instead levying coutribudqns, 
used to divert himself, wherdver he passed, with 
seeing their games and exercises, and presiding at 
their philosophical disputations, as if travelling 
rather for cariosity tlian to provide materials for a 
bloody war^. When he and Cassius, therefore, 
met, the difference of their circumstances showed 
the different effects of their conduct. Cassias, 
without receiving a }>enny from Rome, came rich . 
and amply furnished with all the stores of war ; 
Brutps, who had received large remittances fro m 

a Pro BextioTt^ ^ 

^ ‘O filv Kda’ffi 0 S itfjL€rcurrp€ 7 rr\y xaBdir^p is rhy 
dytovicrr^y ol fioi/ojaaxot/vres, is pdvoy rhy x 6 \€fjioy 
d^c^pa.-^Appj!aii. L iv.667. 

* *0 A^vBpovror, Bmj ylyvoiro^ Kot tpiXoBfd/neav 
iral ^lA^aoos, fire aal ^iKo&o^aras oOk 
Ibid. 
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Italy, came empty and poor, and unable to sup- 
port himself without the help of Cassius, who was 
forced to give him a third part of thatg^reasure 
which he had been gathering with so much envy 
to himself for the common service 

While Cicero was taking all this pains, and 
struggling thus gloriously in the support of their 
expiring liberty, Brutus, who was naturally peevish 
and querulous, being particularly chagrined by the 
unhappy turn of affairs in Italy, and judging of 
counsels by events, was disposed at last to throw 
all the blame upon him ; charging him chiefly, 
that, by a profusion of honours on young Cmsar, 
he had inspired him with an ambition incompatible 
with the safety of the republic, and armed him 
with that power which he was now employing to 
oppress it: whereas the truth is, that by those 
honours Cicero did not intend to give Caesar any 
new power, but to apply that which he had acquired 
by his own vigour to the public service and the 
ruin of Antony ; in which he succeeded even be- 
yond expectation, and would certainly have gained 
his end, had he not been prevented by accidents 
which could not be foreseen. For it is evident 
from the facts above-mentioned, that he was always 
jealous of Ciesar, and instead of increasing, was 
cdntiiving some check to his authority, till by the 
death of the consuls, he slipped out of his hands 
and became too ^trong to be managed by him any 
longer. Brutus, by being at such a distance, was 
not well apprised of the jmrticular grounds of 
granting those honours ; but Decimus, who was all 
the while in Italy, saw the use and necessity of 
them, and seems to hint in some of his letters that 
they ought to have decreed still greater^. 

But whatever Brutus or any one else may have 
said, if we reflect on Cicero^s^conduct from the 
time of Csesar^s death to his own, we shall find it 
in all respects uniform, great, and glorious ; never 
deviating from the grand point which he had in 
view, the liberty of his country ; whereas, if we 
attend to Brutus’s, we cannot help observing in it 
• something strangely various and inconsistent with 
itself. In his outward manners and behaviour, he 
affected the rigour of a Stoic, and the severity of 
an old Roman ; yet by a natural tenderness and 
compassion, was oft betrayed into acts of an 
effeminate weakness. To restore the liberty of his 
country, he killed his friend and benefactor ; and 
declares, that for the same cause he would have 
killed even his father': yet he would not take ! 
Antony’s life, though it was a necessary sacrifice 
to the same cause. When Dolabella had basely i 
murdered Trebonius, and Antony openly approved 
the act, he could not be persuaded to make repri- 
sals on C. Antony : but through a vain ostentation 
of clemency, suffered him to live, though with 
danger to himself. When his brother-in-law, 
Lepidus, was declared an enemy, he expressed an 
absurd and peevish resentment of it for the sake i 
of his nephews, as if it would not have been in 
his power to have repaired their fortunes if the 

d Plutarch, in Brut. 

e Mirabiliter, mi Brute, la?tor, moa oonsilia, measque 
sententias a te probari, do decomviris, de omando adolcs- 
cente.->£p. Fam. xi. 14 ; it. 20. 

t —Non ooncesserim, quod in illo non tull, sed we patri 
quidem meo, si reviviscat, ut, patiente me, i>1ub legibus ao 
■enatu possit. [Ad Brut. 16.] Sed dominum, ne parenUm 
quldem, majores nostri voluorunt ewe.— Ibid. 17. 


republic was ever restored ; or if not, in their 
father’s. How contrary is this to the spirit of that • 
old Brutus from whom be derived his descent, 
and whom in his general conduct he pretended to 
imitate ! He blames Cicero for dispensing honours 
too largely, yet claims an infinite share of them to 
himself ; and when he had seized by his private 
authority what the senate at Cicero’s motion 
confirmed to him, the most extraordinary com- 
mand which had been granted to any man, he 
declares himself an enemy to all extraordinary 
commissions, in what hands soever they were 
lodged s : this inconsistency in his character would 
tempt us to believe that he was governed in many 
cases by the pride and haughtiness of his temper, 
rather than by any constant and settled principles 
of philosophy, of which he is commonly thought 
so strict an observer. 

Cicero, however, notwithstanding the peevish- 
ness of Brutus, omitted no opportunity of serving 
and supporting him to the very last : as soon as he 
perceived Caesar’s intention of revenging his uncle’s 
death, he took all imaginable pains to dissuade him 
from it, and never ceased from exhorting him by 
letters to a reconciliation with Brutus, and the 
observance of that amnesty which the senate had 
decreed as the foundation of the public jieace. 
This was certainly tlie best service which he could 
do, either to Brutus or the rejmblic : and Atticus, 
imagining that Brutus would be pleased with it, 
sent him a c{)py of what Cicero had written on that 
subject ; but instead of pleasing, it provoked Brutus 
only the more : he treated it as base and dishonour- 
able to ask anything of a boy, or to imagine the 
safety of Brutus to depend on any one but himself ; 
and signified his mind upon it, both to Cicero 
and Ariicus, in such a style as confirms what 
Cicero had long before observed, and more than 
once declared of him, that his letters were gene- 
rally churlish, unmannerly, and arrogant ; and that 
he regarded neither w’hat, nor to whom he was 
writing**. But their own letters to each other will 
be the best vouchers of what I have been remark- 
ing, and enable us to form the surest judgment of 
the different spirit and conduct of the men. After 
Brutus, therefore, had frequently intimated his 
dissatisfaction and dislike of Cicero’s management, 
Cicero took occasion, in the following letter, to lay 
open the whole progress of it from the time of 
Caesar’s death, in order to show the reasonableness 
and necessity of each step. 

Cicero to Brutus. 

You have Messala now with you. It is not 
possible, therefore, for me to explain by letter, 
though ever so accurately drawn, the present state 
of our affairs so exactly as he, who not only knows 
tliem all more perfectly, but can describe them 
more elegantly than any man : for I would not 
have you imagine, Brutus (though there is no occa- 
sion to tell you what you know already yourself, 
but that I cannot pass over in silence such an 
excellence of all good qualities) ; I would not have 
you imagine, I say, that for probity, constancy, 
and zeal for the republic, there is any one equal to 
him : so th at eloquence, in which he wonderfully 

g Ego certo— cum iptia re bellum geram, hoo oat cum 
regno, et imperiis extraordinariis ot dominatione et poteu- 
tla.— Ad Brut. 17. 

>* Ad Att. Vi. 1, 3. 
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excels, scarce finds a place among his other praises ; I 
since even in that his wisdom shines the most 
eminent, by his having formed himself with so 
much judgment and skill to the truest manner of 
speaking. Yet his industry all the while is so 
remarkable, and he spends so much of his time in 
study, that he seems to owe but little to his parts, 
which still are the greatest. But I am carried too 
far by my love for him : for it is not the purpose 
of this epistle to praise Messala, especially to 
Brutus, to whom his virtue is not less known than 
to myself, and these very studies which I am prais- 
ing still more ; whom, when I could not part with 
without regret, I comforted myself with reflecting, 
that by his going away to you, as it were to my 
second self, he both discharged his duty, and 
pursued the surest path to glory. But so much 
for that^ I come now, after a long interval, to 
consider a certain letter of yours, in which, while 
you allow me to have done well in* many things, 
you find fault with me for one ; that in conferring 
honours I was too free, and even prodigal. You 
charge me with this ; others probably with being 
too severe in punishing, or you yourself perhaps 
with both. If so, I desire that my judgment and 
sentiments on each may be clearly explained to 
you: not that I mean to jiislif’y myself by the 
authority of Solon, the wisest of the seven, and 
' the only legislator of them all, who used to say 
that the public weal was comprised in two things, 

1 Publius V'alerius IMchhiiIh Corvinus, uf whom Cicero 
' hero giv<?s so fine a character, was one of the noblest a» 

I well as the most accpniplishiHl persons of his age, who lived 
I long afterwards the general favourite of all parties, and a 
I j>riitcipal ornament of Augustuh’s court. ISeiiig in arms 
! witli Brutus, he was proscribed of course by the triumvi- 
j rate, yet was ex(*e]jted soon after by a special edict, but 
j refused the benefit of that grace, and adhered to the cause 
I of liberty, till he saw it expire with his friend. After the 
battle of Pliilippi, tlu? troops that remained freely offered 
! themselves to his command ; but ho chose to accept peace, 
to whi(!h he was invited by the conquerors, and surren* 
dered himself to Antony, with wlioiu ho hud a particular 
acquaintance. AVhen C’a*8ar was defeated not long after 
by S. Ponipey, on tlie coast of Sicily, being in the utmost 
distress and danger of life, he committed himself with one 
domestic to the fidelity of McssJila ; who, instead of reveng- 
ing liimself on one who had so lately proscribed and set a 
price upon his head, generously protected and preserved 
liini. lie continued still in the friendship of Antony, till 
the scandal of Antony’s life, and slavish obsequiousness to 
Cleopatra, threw him wholly into the interests of Cujsar, 
by whom he was declared consul in Antony’s place, greatly 
cntriistod in the battle of Actium, and honoured at last 
with a triumph, for reducing the rebellious Gauls to their 
obe<liencc. lie is oelcbratfid by all writers as one of the 
first orators of Romo ; and having been the discdple of 
(/icero, was thought by some to excel even his master in 
the sweetness and correctness of his stylo ; preserving 
always a dignity, imd demonstrating his nobility, by the 
very manner of his speaking. To ^hc perfection of his 
eloq.uetiee he had added all the accomplishments of the 
other liberal arts ; was a great admirer of Socrates, and the 
severer studies of philosophy, yet an eminent patron of all 
the wits and poets of those times. Tibullus was the con- 
stant oompanion of all his foreign expeditions, which ho 
oelebrates in his Elegies ; and Horace, in one of his odes, 
calls for his choicest wines, for the entertainment of so 
noble a guest Yet this polite and amiable man, impaired 
by sickness, and worn out at last by age, is said to have 
outlived his sonues and memory, till he had f(»rgotten even 
his very name,— See Appion. p. 611, 73l>; li'acit Dial. 18 ; 
auintil. X. 1 ; TibulL Eleg. 1. 7 ; Uor. Carm, ill. 21 ; Plin. 
Hist, Nat. vll- 24. 


rewards and punishments ; in which, however, as 
in everything else^ a certain medium and tempera- 
ment is to be observed. But it is not my design at 
this time to discuss so great a subject. 1 think it 
proper only to open the reasons of my votes and 
opinions in the senate from the beginning of this 
war. After the death of Csesar, and those your 
memorable ides of March, you cannot forget, 
Brutus, what I declared to have been omitted by 
you, and what a tempest I foresaw hanging over 
the republic. You had freed us from a great 
plfiigue, wiped off a great stain from the Roman 
people, acquired to yourselves divine glory, yet all 
the equipage and furniture of kingly power was left 
still to Lepidus and Antony — the one inconstant, 
the other vicious ; both of them afraid of peace, 
and enemies to the public quiet. While these men 
were eager to raise fresh disturbances in the 
republic, we had no guard about us to oppose them, 
though the whole city was eager and unanimous in 
asserting its liberty : I was then thought too vio- 
lent, while' you, perhaps more wisely, withdrew 
yourselves from that city which you had delivered, 
and refused the help of all Italy, which offered to 
arm itself in your cause. Wherefore, when I saw 
the city in the hands of traitors, oppressed by the 
arms of Antony, and that neither you nor Cassius 
could be safe in it, I thought it time for me to quit 
it too : for a city overpowered by traitors, without 
‘ the means of relieving itself, is a wretched spectacle. 
Yet my mind, always the same, and ever fixed on 
the love of my country, could not bear the thought 
of leaving it in its distress. In the midst^ there- 
fore, of my voyage to Greece, abd in the very 
season of the Etesian winds, when an uncommon 
south wind, as if displeased with my resolution, had 
driven me back to Italy, I found you at Velia, and 
was greatly concerned at it ; for you were retreat- 
ing, Brutus — w^ere retreating, I say, since your 
Stoics will not allow their wise man to fly. As 
soon as I came to Rome, I exposed myself to the 
wickedness and rage of Antony ; and when I had 
exasperated him against me, began to enter into 
measures in the very manner of the Brutuses (for 
such are peculiar to your blood), for delivering the 
republic. I shall omit the long recital of what 
follow^ed, since it all relates to myself, and observe 
only, that young Caesar, by whom, if we will confess 
the truth, we subsist at this day, flowed from the 
source of my counsels. I decreed him no honours, 
Brutus, but what were due, none but what were 
necessary ; for as soon as we began to recover any 
liberty, and before the virtue of D. Brutus had yet 
shown itself so far that we could know its divine 
force, and while our whole defence was in the boy, 
who repelled Antony from our necks, what honour 
was not really due to him ! though I gave- him 
nothing yet but the praise of words, and that but 
moderate. I decreed him indeed a legal command, 
i which, though it seemed honourable to one of that 
age, was yet necessary to one who had an army ; for 
what is an army without the command of it ? Philip 
voted him a statue, Servius the privilege of suing 
for offices before the legal time, which was short- 
ened still by Servilius ; nothing was then thought 
too much ; but we are apt, I know not how, to be 
more liberal in fear than grateful in success. When 
D. Brutus was delivered from the siege, a day of 
all others the most joyous to the city, which hap- 
pened also to be his birth-day, 1 decreed that his 
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itam^ shpuid be ascribed for ever te that day m 
die public calendars s in which 1 foUnwed the 
eocMinple of our anoestors^who paid the same honour 
to a woiUaii, Larentia, at whose altar you priests 
perform sacred rites in the velabrnm. By giyinjip 
this to D. Brutus^ my design was to hx in the 
oalindars a perpetual memorial a most aeOeptafaie 
victory; but*l perceived oh that day that there 
was more malevolence than gratitude in many of 
the senate. During these same days*! poured out 
honours (since you will haVe it so) on the deceased 
Hirtius, Pansa, and Aquila : ahd who can find 
fault with it but those who, when fear is once 
over, forget their past danger ? But besides the 
grateful remembrance of services, there was a use 
in it which reached to posterity ; for I was desirous 
tha^ there should remain an eternal monument of 
the public hatred to our ihost cruel enemies. There 
is one thing, I doubt, prhieh does not please you — 
for it does not please your friends here, who, though 
exceyent men, have but little experience in public 
affairs*— that I decreed an ovation to Ceesar ; but 
for my part (though L may perhaps be mistaken, 
for I am not one of thole who approve notliiug 
but what is my own), I cannot but think that I 
have advised nothing mord prudent during this 

war. Why it is so, is not proper to be explained, 
lest I be thought to have been more provident in 
it than grateful. But even this is too much. Let 
US pass, therefore, to other things, I decreed 
honours to D. Brutu#— decreed them to Plancus. 
They must be men of great souls who are attracted 
by glory. But the senate also is certainlyj)|ivise in 
trying every art^that is honest by which it can 
engage aiiy one to the service of the republic. But 
I am hlafl|ed in the dhse of Lepidus, to vrhom, 
after I tl^d raised a statue ii\ ^he rostra, 1 pre- 
sently (Brew it down. My view in that hoiK»ur 

was, to reclaim film from despprate measures ; but 
the madness of an inconstant liihu got the better 
of my prudence ; nor was there yet so much harm 
in erectidjg, as g‘^d in demolishing, the statue!^ 
But I have ^aid enough •confK^rning honours, and 
roust say a word or' two about punishments ; for 
have often oteforyed, from*<:|jbpr letters, that you 
are fond of Acquiring a reputation of clemency, 
by your treatraeUt of those whom you have con- 
quered in war. 1 can iiiiagine nothing to be done by 
you but whid: is wisel^^ne : but to onfit the punish-' 
ing of wickedness (which we call pardoning) though 
it be tolerable in othaf cases, 1 hold to be perni- ^ 
cious in this war. Of all the civil wacs that Mve 
been in my memory, there was not one in wnich, 
what side soever got the better, there would not 
heve remaihed some form of a commonwealth ; yet 
in this, what sort of a republic we are like to have, 

, if we cotiquer, 1 would imt edsily affirms but if we 
ete. oonqueifed, we are sure pa have none. My 
votMthwefore were severe aglllnst Antony, severe 
egihisi tApidus, not from any spirit of reveng^ ^ 
hut to deter wicked citisens at present from making** 
war against their country,* and to leave an exampte ' 
to posterity, that none hereafter should imitate 
such rashaess*. Yift riris very vote was ncit inorc . 
; asind! than it was evmybody^s ; in which there 
ipeims, 1 own, to soinetiung cruel, that^^^he 
pbnithoaent should to riiildren, who have 

hbthing to dM||i||^^ but the constitution is 
*; hoth> ^ andjHBBSKes ; * for^ bveti Themis- 

tocles’s chiklren to jpant ; and since 


the taiqe punishment firils upon cifisens coit- 
dsfmnsd of pfhblic crimes, how was it posiilbVl for 
us to be ^piore gentle towards enemies f But how 
can that man complain of me, who, ifdhe had 
conquered, must ne^s confess that he wovdd have 
treated me even with more severity ? ^ Yon have 
now the mftives my opioiqj^ in the ca8e< of 
rewards and punishmnts for aS to pther pointS<, 
you have heard, I imaginsi^^’vdiat ihy Sedlanents 
and votes have been. But to talk of these, things 
now if not necessary^ what I am going to say is 
extremely SQ^ Brutus : — that you come to Italy 
with your itfluyas soon as possible. We arc in 
the utmost expectation of you : whenever y<A\ set 
Ibot in ItaJy^ all the world will fly to you ; for 
^virhether it be our lot to conquer (as we had already 
done, if Lepidus bad not been desirous to overturn 
allsEand perish ^himself with liis friends), there will 
be a*^reat want of your authority, for the settling 
some state city amongst, us ; or, if there be 
Sny danger and struggle still behind, hasten to us, 
for God’s sake ; 4br you know how much depends 
on opportunity, how much on despatch. M'hat 
diligeucc I shall use iu the care of your sister’s 
chiidreh you will soon know, I ho]>e, from your 
md&er’s and Ulster’s fetters, in whose cause 1 have 
more regard to your will, which is ever most dear 
to me, thati, as some think, .to my own constancy. 
But it is iSiy desire both to be and to appear con- 
stant in nothing so much as in loving you^.” 


Brutus to Ciroro, 

I have read a pairt of your letter, wliich you 
sent to Octavius, trilismitted to me by Atticus. 
Your zeal and concern for my safety gave me no 
new pleasure ; for it 4s not only common, but 
our daily news, to hear something, which you have 
said or done with your usual fidelity, in the support 
of my honour and dignity. Yet that same part of 
your letter affiMsted me With the most sensible grief 
which my mind could possibly receive. For you 
compliment him so highly for his services to the 
republic ; and in a strain so suppliant and abject 
that — what shall I say ?— I am ashamed of the 
wretched state to which we are reduced, — yet it 
must be said, — you recommend my safety to him, 
to wliich what death is not preferable ? and plainly 
show, tliat our servitude is not yet abolished, but 
ouf master only (hanged. Recollect your words, 
and denjrthem , if you dare, to be the prayers of a 
slave to'.tis king. There is one thing you say 
which imeqttired and expected from him, — that he 
would allow those citizens to live in safety, of 
whom A^^bonest men' and the people of Rome 
think But what if he will not allow it ? 

Shall we bfe the less safe fjpr that ? It is better 
not to be safe, than to be saved by him. For my 
part, I can never think the gods so averse to 
the pre^rvation of the Eoipan people, that 
Octavius be entreated for the life of any one 
citizen, m]a% less for the deliverers of the worid. 
It is a pleasure to me to talk thus magnificently ; 
and it even becomes me to those, who know not 
either what, to tear for any one, or what to ask of 
any one. Can you allow Octavius to have this 
power, and yet be his friend ? or if you have hny 
value for me, would you wish to see me at Rome, 
when I must' first l)e recOmuieiided to the boy^ 

■ Ad Brut. IS. 
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tbat ba wqu 14 permits me to lie Wbat, 

rmui oan you have to tbank him* if yoUit^k it 
neeeesary to beg' of bim that he woulA giOlo^ and | 
au^ jit^ io live With aafety ? or is it to be reckoned ; 
a kimlaeM, ^hat he elmoses to m himself rather | 
than Antony ki eonditioit to have such 
petitiona addire«iM to* him ; one may supplicate 
Indeed the succeaWr but nmr the aboiisheref a 
tyranify, thkt those t|ho have deserved well of the 
! republic may be„ safe. It was this weakness and 
despair, not more blamable Indeed in you than in 
I all, which drst pushed Ceesar to the ambition of 
I reigning, mid, after his death, encouraged Antony 
; to think of seizing his place ; and has now raised 
^ this boy so high that you judgp it necessary to 
I address your prayers to him for the preservation 6f 
men of our rank ; and that we can be saved only 
by the mercy of one scarce yet a man, and bp no 
other means. But if we had rethembered ormlelves 
to be Homans, these infamous mei|r would not be 
more daring to aim at dominion, than we to rep<d 
it : nor would Antony be more encouraged by 
Caesar^s reign, than deterred by his fate. Hov 
can you, a consular senator, and the avenger of so 
many treasons (by suppressing which ydh have 
but postponed our ruin I fear for a time), isgiftect 
! on what you have .. me, and yet approve these 
things, or bear tlicm so tamely, as to seem at least 
to ajiprove them ? for what particular grudge had^ 
you to Antony? no other, but that he assumed 
all tliis to himself ; that our lives should J)e begged 
of him ; our safety he precarious, from whom he 
had retjeived his liberty ; ai|d the republic depend 
on his will and pleasure, ^/ou thought it neces- 
sary to take arms, to prevent him from tyran- 
i niziug at this rater but was it your intent, 

I that by preventing him, we might sue to another 
i who would suffer himself to be advanced into his 
i place, or that the republic might be free and 
mistress of itself? as if our quarrel was not perhaps, 
to slavery, but to the conditions of it. But we 
might have had, not only an easy master in Antony, 
if we would have been content with that, but 
whatever share with him we pleased of favours j 
i and honours. For what could he deny to those 
, whose patience he saw was the best support of his 
I government? but nothing was of such value to u», 

1 that w’e would sell our faitli and our 'liberty for it. 
This very boy, whom the name of Caesar seems I 
to incite against the destroyers of Cwsar, at what 
rate would he value it (if there was ai^ room to 
traffic with him), to be enabled byctur help to 
maintain his present power, since we have a. mind 
to live, and to be rich, and to be calle(ydtt|^lars ? 
but then Caesar must have perishjed m J|ln : for 
what reason had we to rejoice at his 'deatR)^if after 
it we were still to Viontinue slaves ? Let other 
people be as indolent as they please ; but may the 
gods and goddesses deprive mh soonervof every, 
tiling than the resolution, not to allow 'to the heir 
of him frhom I killed v^hat I did not^llow to the 
man himsn^— -nor would suffer, even in my father,^ 
were he living— ^:o have more power ^han the laws . 
eiid the eeuate. How can you imagine, that any 
one can be free under him^ without wliose leave 
^ere is no place for' us in that city ? or how is it 
possible for you, after all, to obtain what you ask ? 
You askf that he would allow us to be safe. Shall 
we then iteceive safety, think you, when we Ire- 
ceive life ? But how can we receive it, if we first 


I&rt with our tumour « and our liberty? Do you . 
fancy, that to live at Jtome is to be safe ? It is 
the tidng, and not the place, whicb most secure 
that to me ; for 1 was never safe wMe Cmsar 
lived, till 1 had resolved on that attempt ; nor oen 
1 in any pia<gs live in eaUe, as long as 1 hate slavery , 
and affronts* above all other evils. Is not thlo to ; 
fall back'.* a^dn into 4be' same s^te of darkness ; 
when he, has taken upon him the name of 
the tyrant (though in the citm of Greece, when 
the tyrants are destroyed, their children also perish 
with them), must be entreated, that the avengers 
of tyranny may be safe ? Can 1 ever wish to see 
that city, or think it a city, which would not accept 
liberty when offered, and eveUYcMroed upon it, but 
has more dread of the name of tbeir late king, in 
the person of a boy, than coniidenoe in iCIleJf^ 
though it has seen that ^ry king taken off in the 
height of all his power d)y the virtue of a few ? 
As for me, do not recommend me any more to 
your Cffisar, nor indeed yourseli', if you will heprkeu 
to me. You set a very high value on the few 
years which remain to you. at that age, if for thp . 
Sake of them you can iupplicate that boy. 
take care after all, lest what you have done and are 
doing so laudably against Antony, instead of being 
praised, as the effect of a great mind, be charged 
to the account of your fear. For if you are so 
pleased with Octavius as to petition him for our 
safety, you will be thought not to have disliked a 
master, but to have wanted^ monW'feiendly one. 
As to your praisiiig him for the things that he has 
hither|p done, 1 entirely approve it : for thf^* 
deserve to be praised, provided that he undertuok 
them to -repel other men’s Mwer, not io advance 
‘ his own. But when you iMqndge him pot only to 
have this power, that you ought tojiubmit to 
it so far as to him he Would not 

destroy us, you paj^him too gr^t a recompense : 
for you ascribe tUat vesy thing to him which the 
republic seemed to enjoy through him : nor does 
•it ever enter into your thougiitsl^bat if Qjbtavius*be ’ 
wbrthy of any honours, because ne wages war with , 
Antony ; that those who extirpated Ibe very evil 
of which these are^ihMt the never he. 

sufficiently requited by the Homan pVOpfe ; thoi^h 
they were to heap u^mn them, Everything whicih 
they could bestow: but s^e how much stronger 
» people’s ^eaffs are than tfap^ memories, because 
Antony still, lives, and is in arms. As^ to Csesar, " 
all that could and ought to^. be done is past,Wnd ^ 
cannot be Recalled : is Octavius then a person of 
so gfeat importance, that the people of Kome are * 
to expect from him what he will determine upbn 
us ? or are we of so little, that any sing^ man is to 
be entreated for onr safety ? As for me, mgy I never * 
return to you if ever I either siipi^cate itny man, 
or do not restrain those who lire disposed to do it, 
from supplicating f6r themselvhs : or 1 will remove 
|o a distance from all such who can he slaves, 

^ knd fancy myself at Rome, wherever I can. live 
free ; and shall pity you, whose fond desire of 
life neither ag^e, nor honours, jzor the example of 
other linen’s viitue, ean moderate. . For my part, 

I shall ever think myself happy as long as 1 can 
please myself with the persuasion that my^piety 
has been fully ^equlfed. Fer ii^hat can be happier, 
thanfer a.man, consc^dfijO^Wkn^us ac^ and' 
cemtent with liberty, human affairs ? j 

Yet 1 will neve|:: vjyiel^ to tlNSP^ fond oi '[ 

' 
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yielding^, or be conquered by those who are willing 
to be conquered themselves, but will first try and 
attempt everything, nor ever desist from dragging 
our city out of slavery. If such fortune attends 
me as 1 ought to have, we shall all rejoice ; if not, 
I shall rejoice myself. For how could this life be 
speitt better than in acts and thoughts which tend 
to make my countrymen free ? 1 beg and beseech 

you, Cicero, not to desert the cause through wea- 
riness or diffidence : in repelling present evils, 
have your eye always on the future, lest they in- 
sinuate themselves before you are aware. Con- 
sider, that the fortitude and courage with which 
you delivered the republic when consul, and now 
again tvhen consular, a^e nothing without con- 
stancy and equability. The case of tried virtue, 
I own, is harder than of untried : we require 
services from it, as debts; and if anything dis- 
appoints us, we blame with resentment, as if we 
had been deceived. Wherefore for Cicero to with- 
stand Antony, though It be a part highly com- 
mendable, yet because such a consul seemed of 
course to promise us such a consular, nobody 
wonders at it : but if the 'same Cicero, in the case 
of others, should waver at last in that resolution, 
which he 'exerted with such firmness and great- 
ness of mind against Antony, he would deprive 
himself not only of the hopes of future glory, but 
forfeit even that which is past: for nothing is 
great in itself but what flows from the result of 
our judgment : nor does it become any man more 
than you to love the republic, and to be the patron 
of liberty, on the account either of your natural 
talents or your former acts, or the wishes and 
eipectation of all men. Octavius, therefore, must 
not be entreated to suffer us to live in safety. Do 
you rather rouse yourself so fqr as to think that 
city, in which you have acted the noblest part, free 
and flourishing, as long as there are leaders still 
to the people, to resist the designs of traitors 

1 Ad Brut. 16. ^ 

NJ$. There is a passage 'fiideed in Brutus’s letter to Atti 
cus, where he intiniatOH a reason of his ciomplaint against 
Cicero, which was certainly a just one, if the fact of wiiieh 
he complains had been true — that Cicero had reproached 
Caeca with the murder o/ Cepsar, and called him an 
aseatsin* ** 1 do not know,”* says he, what I can write 
to you but this, that the ambition and licentiousness of 
the boy has been inflamed rather than restrained by 
Cicero, who carries his indulgence of him to such a length, 
as not to refrain from abuses upon Casca, and such as must 
return doubly upon himseV, who has put to death more 
citizens than one, and must first own himself to be ifii 
assassin before be can reproach Casca with what ho 
objects to him.” [Ep. ad Brut. 17.] Manutius i^'ofesscs 
himself unable to conceive how Cicero should over call 
Casca a murderer ; yet cannot collocti anything loss from 
Brutus’s words. But the thing is impossible, and inoon- 
j sisteut with every word that Cicero had lieen saying, and 
I every act that he had been doing from the time of Caesar’s 
death : and in relation particularly to Casca, we have seen 
above, how he refused to enter ^to any measures with 
Octavius, hut upon the express condition of his 8uf]['ering 
Casca to take quiet possession of the tribunate ; it is certain 
therefore, that Brutus had either been misinformed, or 
was charging Cicero with the consequential meaning of 
some saying which was never intended by him ; Ih advis- 
ing Casca perhaps to manage Octavius, in that height of 
his power, with more temper and mmleration, lest he 
Should otherwise be provoked to consider him as an assas- 
sin, and treat him as such : for an intimation of that kind 
would have been sufE^ent to the fierce spirit of Brutus, 
for taking it as a direct condemnation of Caeca’s act of 


If we compare these two letters, we shall per- 
ceive in Cicero’s an extensive view and tme judg- 
ment of things, tempered with the greatest polite- 
ness and affection for his fHend, and an nnwilling- 
ness to disgust where he thought it necessary even to 
blame. In Brutus's a churlish and morose arrogance, 
claiming infinite honours to himself, yet allowing 
none to anybody else ; insolently chiding and 
dictating to one, as much superior to him in 
wisdom as be was in years ; the whole turning 
upon that romantic maxim of the Stoics, enforced 
without any regard to times and circumstances : 
that a wise man has a sufficiency of all things 
within himself. There are indeed many noble 
sentiments in it worthy of old Rome, which Cicero 
in a proper season would have recommended as 
warmly as he ; yet they were not principles to 
act upon in a conjuncture so critical; and the 
rigid application of them is the less excusable iu 
Brutus, because he himself did not always practise 
what he professed ; but was too apt to forget both 
the Stoic and the Roman. 

Octavius had no . sooner settled the affairs of 
the city, and subdued the senate to his mind, than 
he marched back towards Gaul to meet Antony 
and Lepidus, who had already passed the Alps, 
and brought their armies into Italy, in order to 
have a personal interview with him, which had 
^been privately concerted for settling the terms of 
a triple league, and dividing the power and pro- 
vinces of the empire among themselves. All the 
three were natural enemies to each other ; com- 
petitors for empire, and aiming severally to possess 
what could not be obtained but with the ruin ()f 
the rest : their meeting therefore was not to 
establish any real amity or lasting concord, for 
I that was impossible, but to suspend their own 
quarrels for the present, and with common forces 
to oppress their common enemies, the friends of 
liberty and the republic : without which all their 
several hopes and ambitious views must inevitably 
be blasted. 

The place appointed for the interview was a 
small island, about two miles from Bononia, formed 
by the river Rhenus, which runs near to that city" : 
here they met, as men of their character must 
necessarily meet, not without jealousy and sus- 
picion of danger from each other, being all attended 
by their choicest troops, each with five legions, 
disposed in separate camps within siglit of the 
island. Lepidus entered it the first, as an equal 
friend to the other two, to see tliat the place was 
clear and free from treachery ; and when he had 
given the signal agreed upon, Antony and Octavius 
advanced from the opposite banks of the river, 
and passed into the island by bridges, which they 
left guarded on each side by three hundred of 
their own men. Their first care, instead of 
embracing, was to search one another, whether 
they had not brought daggers concealed under 
their clothes ; and when that ceremony was over, 
Octavius took^ his seat betwixt the other two, in 
the most honourable place, on the account of his 
being consul. 

In this situation they spent three days in a close 
conference, to adjust the plan of their accommo- 
dation ; the sub stance of whic h was, th at the 

stabbing Owsar, to which Cioero bad always given the 
highest applause. 

n Vide. Cluver. Ital. Antlq. 1. i. c. xxvtti. p. 187. 
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three should be invested jointiy with supreme 
pomr for the term of five ^rears, with the title of 
Triumvirs, for settling the state of the republic : 
thatdhey should act in all cases by common con- 
sent, nominate the magistrates and governors 
both at home and abroad, and detenmine all affairs 
relating to the public by their sole will and plea- 
sure : that OetavtuB should have for bis peculiar 
province, Africa, with Sicily, Sardinia, and the other 
islands of the Mediterranean ; Lepidus, Spain, 
with the Narbonese Ganl ; Antony, the other two 
Gauls on both sides of the Alps : and to put them 
all upon a level, both in title and authority, that 
Octavius should resign the consulship to Ventidius 


chiefs^ or what resolutiofi he had taken in con- 
sequence of it. He couid not but . foresee that it 
must nOeds bo fatal to if it passed to the 
satisfaction of Antony and lepidus ; for he had 
several times declared, that he expected the last 
severity from thetU if ever they got the better. 
But whatever he had cause to approhen^ it is 
certain that it was still in his power to avoid it, 
by going over to Brutus, in Macedonia: but he 
seems to have thought that remedy worse than 
the evil ; and had so great an abhorrence of enter- 
ing again, in his advanced age, into a mvil war, 
and so little value for the few years ^ of life which 
remained to him, that he declares it a thousand 


for the remainder of the year ; that Antony and - times better to die th|n to seek his ssfety from 


Octavius should prosecute the war against Brutus 
and Oassius, each of them at the head of twenty 
legions ; and Lepidus, with three legions, be left 
to guard the city : and at the end of the war, that 
eighteen cities or colonies, the best and richest 
of Italy, together with their lands and districts, 
should be taken from their owners, and assigned 
to the perpetual possession of the soldiers, as the 
reward of their faithful services. These conditions 
I were published to their several armies, and received 
by them with acclamations of joy, and mutual 
gratulations for this happy union of their chiefs ; 
which, at the desire of the soldiers, was ratified 
likewise by a marriage, agreed to be consummatq^ 
between Octavius and Claudia, the daughter of 
Antony’s wife, Fulvia, by her first husband, 
P. Ciodius. 

The last thing that they adjusted was the list of 
a proscription, which they were determined to 
make of their enemies. This, as the writers tell 
us, occasioned much difficulty and warm contests 
amongst them, till each of them in his turn con- 
sented to sacrifice some of his best friends to the 
revenge and resentment of his colleagues. The 
whole list is said to have consisted of three hundred 
senators and two thousand knights, all doomed to 
die for a crime the most unpardonable to tyrants, 
their adherence to the cause of liberty. They 
reserved the publication of the general list to their 
arrival at Rome, excepting only a few of the most 
obnoxious ; the heads of the republican party, 
about seventeen in^'all, the chief of whom was 
Cicero. These they marked out for immediate 
destruction ; and sent their emissaries away 
I directly to surprise and murder them, before any 
notice could reach them of their danger : four of 
this number were presently taken and killed in 
the company of their friends, and the rest hunted 
out by the soldiers in private houses and temples, 
which presently filled the city with a universal 
terror and consternation, as if it had been t^ken 
by an enemy : so that the consul Pedius was 
forced to run about the streets all the night, to 
quiet the minds and appease the fears of the 
people; and, as soon as it was light, published 
the names of the seventeen who were principally 
sought for, with an assurance of^ safety and in- 
demnity to all others: but he himself was so 
shocked and fatigued by the horror of this night’s 
work, that he died the day following®. 

We have no hint from any of Cicero’s letters 
(for none remain to us of so low a date), what his 
sentiments were on this intenriew of the three 

o Applan. 1. iv. init . ; Dio, p. m ; Pint, in Anton, et Clo. ; 
Veil. Pat. ii. 65, 


camps P: and be was the more indifferent about 
what might happen to himself, since his son was 
removed from all immediate danger by being 
already with Brutus. 

The old historians endeavour to persuade us that 
Ceesar did not give him ^ to the revenge of hie col- 
leagues without the greatest reluctance, and after a 
struggle of two days to preserve him*! : but all that 
tenderness was artificial, and a part assumed, to 
give the better colour to his desertion of him. For 
Cicero’s death was the natural effect {if their union, 
and a necessary sacrilice to the common interest of 
the three : those who met to destroy liberty must 
come determined to destroy him, since his authority 
was too great to be suffered in an enemy ; and ex- 
perience bad shown that nothing could make him a 
friend to the oppressors of his country. 

Caesar therefore was pleased with it undoubt- 
edly as much as the rest ; and when his pretended 
squeamishness was overruled, showed himself more 
cruel and bloody in urging the proscription than 
either of the ot^er two'. “ Nothing,” says Vel- 
leius, ** was so shameful on this occasion as that 
Caesar should be forced to proscribe any man, or 
that Cicero especially should be proscribed by 
bim».” But there was no force in the case : for 
though, to save Ccesar’s ^^nour, and to extort as 
it were Cicero from him, Lepidus gave up his own 
brother, Paullus, and Antony his uncle, L. Caesar, 
who were both actually put into the list, yet neither 
I of them lost ^their lives, but were protected from 
any harm by the power of their relations*. , 

If we look back a little, to take a general view of 
the conduct of these triumvirs, we shall aee Antony, 
roused at once by Caesar’s death from the midst of 
pleasure and debauch, and a most abjeotjjpbsequi- 
®ousness to Caesar’s power, forming the true plan of 
his interest, and pursuing it with a surprising vigour 
and fddress ; till, after many and almost insupera- 
ble difficulties, he obtained the sovereign dominion 
• which he aimed at, Lepidus was the chief instru- 
ment that he made use of, whom he employed very 
succe ssfully at home till he found himself in eondi- 
P Reipublicse vloem dolebo, qum immortalis esse debet ; 
mihi quidem qiiantul#[n reliqui eat? [Ad. Brut. 1C|.] Moy 
ergo In casira ? miUies mori melius, huib pracsertlm letati : 
[Aa Att. xii[. 22.] sed abesse hanq etatem looge a sepul- 
obro nqgant opoTtare.^lbid. xvi. 7. 
a Pint, in Clo. : Veil. Pat. ii, , 

* Restitit aliquandlu collegU, ne qua ficret proscripcio, 
BQd icoeptam utroque aoerbius exorouit, &c.,^uet. in Aug. 

27 . • 

■ Kihll tarn indignum Ulo tempore fait, quam quod aut 
Cssar aliquem proeeribere ooactus est, aut ab illo Cicero 
proBoriptus eat.— Yell. Pat. ii. 66. 

* Appian. 1. iv. 610 ; Dio, 1. xlvil. 330. 
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tion to support his pretensions alone> and then sent 
to the other side of the Alps, that, in case of any 
disaster in Italy, he might be provided with a 
secure resource in his army. By this management, 
he had ordered his affairs so artfully, that, by com- 
quering at Modena, he would have made himself 
probably the sole master of Rome ; while the only 
difference of being conquered was, to admit two 
partners with him into the empire; the one of 
whom at least he was sure always to govern. 

Octavius’s conduct was not less politic or vigor- 
ous : he had great parts, and an admirable genius, 
with a dissimulation sufficient to persuade that he 
had good inclinations too. As his want of years 
and authority made it impossible for him to succeed 
immediately to his uncle's power, so his first busi- 
ness was to keep the place vacant till he should be 
more ripe for it, and to give the exclusion in the 
mean while to everybody else. With this view, he 
acted the republican with great gravity ; put himself 
under fthe direction of CJicero ; and was wholly 
governed by his advice as far as his interest carried 
him — that is, to depress Antony, and drive him out 
of Italy ; who was his immediate and most danger- 
ous rival. Here he stopped short, and paused 
awhile to consider what new measures this new 
state of things would suggest : when, by the unex- 
pected death of the two consuls, finding himself at 
once the master of everything at home, and Antony, 
by the help of Lepidus, rising again the stronger 
from his fall, he saw presently that his best chance 
for empire was to content himself with a share of 
it till he should be in condition to seize the whole ; 
and from the same policy with which he joined 
himself with the rejmblic to destroy Antony, he 
now joined with Antony to oi)press the republic as 
the best means of securing and advancing his own 
power. 

Lepidus was the dupe of them both ; a vain, 
weak, inconstant man, incapable of eini)ire, yet 
aspiring to the })0$session of it, and abusing the 
most glorious opportunity of serving his country, 
to the ruin both of his country and himself. His 
wife was the sister of M. Brutus, and his true 
interest lay in adhering to that alliance : for if, by 
the advice of Laterensis, he bad joined with Plancus 
and D. Brutus to oppress Antony, and give liberty 
to Rome, the merit of that service, added to the 
dignity of his family and fortunes, would necessa- 
rily have made liim the first citizen of a free re- 
public. But his weakness deprived him of that 
glory : he flattered himself that the first share of 
power which he seemed at present to possess would 
give him likewise the first share of empire, not 
considering that military power depends on the 
reputation and abilities of him who possesses it : 
in which, as his colleagues far excelled him, so 
they would be sure always to eclipse, and, when- 
ever they thought it proper, to destroy him. This 
he found afterwards to be the case ; wlien Csesar 
forced him to beg his life upon his knees; though 
at the head of twenty legions, and deposed him from 
that dignity which he knew not how to sustain'^. 

Cicero was at his Tusculan villa, with his brother 
and nephew, when he first received the news of the 
proscription, and of their being included in it. It 
was the design of the triumvirate to keep it a secret 
if possible to the moment of execution, in order to 


V Spollata, quam tueri non poterat, dignitaB.^Vell. Pat. 
iL8. 


surprise, those whom they had destined to destruc- 
tion bjefore they were aware of the danger, or had 
time to escape. But some of Cicero’s friends found 
means to give him early notice of it ; upon which 
he set forward presently with his brother and 
nephew towards Astura, the nearest villa which he 
had upon the sea, with intent to transport themselves 
directly out of the reach of their enemies. But 
Quintus being wholly unprepared for so sudden a 
voyage, resolved to turn back with his son to Rome, 
in confidence of lying concealed there till they could 
provide money and necessaries for their support 
abroad. Cicero in the mean while found a vessel 
ready for him at Astura, in which he presently 
embarked : but the winds being cross and turbu- 
lent, and the sea wholly uneasy to him, after he 
had sailed about two leagues along the coast, he 
landed at Circseum, and spent a night near that 
place in great anxiety and irresolution : the ques- 
tion was, what course he should steer, and whether 
he should fly to Brutus, or to Cassius, or to S. Pom- 
peius ; but after all his deliberations, none of them 
pleased him so much as the expedient of dying* : 
so that, as Plutarch says, be had some thoughts of 
returning to the city, and killing himself in Caesar’s 
house, in order to leave the guilt and curse of his 
blood upon Cajsar’s perfidy and ingratitude : hut 
the importunity of his servants prevailed with him 
to sail forward.s to Cajeta, where he went again on 
shore to repose himself in his Formian villa, about 
a mile from the coast, weary of life and the sea ; 
and declaring that he would die in that country 
which he had so often saved y. Here he slept 
soundly for several hours ; though, as some writers 
tell us, “ a great number of crows were fluttering 
all the while, and making a strange noise about his 
windows, as if to rouse and warn him of his ap- 
proacliing fate ; and that one of them made its way 
into the chamber, and pulled away his very bed- 
clothes ; till hi* slaves, admonished by this prodigy, 
and ashamed to see brute creatures more solicitous 
for his safety than themselves, forced liim into his 
litter, or portable chair,” and carried him away 
towrards the ship, through the private ways and 
w^aiks of his woods ; having just heard that soldiers 
were already come Into the country in quest of him, 
and not far from the villa. As soon as they were 
I gone, the soldiers arrived at the house ; and per- 
I ceiving him to be fled, pursued immediately towards 
the sea, and overtook him in the wood. Their 
leader was one Popilius Lsenas, a tribune, or colonel 
of the army, whom Cicero had formerly defended 
I and preserved in a capital cause. As soon as the 
soldiers appeared, the servants prepared themselves 
to fight, being resolved to defend their master’s life 
at^the hazard of their own ; but Cicero commanded 
them to set him down, and to make no resistance* ; 
then looking upon his executioners with a presence 
and firmness which almost daunted them, and 
thrusting his neck as forwardly as he could out of 

^ ICremutius Oordtis * ait, Ciceroni, cum cogitasaet, 
unumne Brutum, an Cassium, an B. Pomiieiuni peteret, 
omnia displicuiHse preter mortem.— Senec. Suaeor. 6. ;; 

7 Taedium tandem eum et fug® et vitae cepit : regreasus^ 
que ad superiorem villam, qua* paullo plus mille paasibus 
a mart abest, moriar inquit in patriat teepe servata * — 
Liv. Fragm. apud Benoc. Buaaor. 1 ; it. Plut. In CJo. 

> Satis constat servos fortiter fldellterque paratos fulsse 
ad dimicandum : ipsum deponi leotioam, et quietos pati, 
quod sors iniqua oogerct, jussissc.— Liv. Fragm. ibid. 
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the litter, he bade them do their work, and take 
what they wanted* Upon which they presently cut 
off his head and both his hands, and returned with 
them in all baste and great joy towards Rome, as 
the most agreeable present which they could possi- 
bly carry to Antony. Popilius charged himself with 
the conveyance, without reflecting on the infamy 
of carrying that head which had saved his own\ 
He found Antony in the forum, surrounded with 
guards and crowds of people ; but upon showing 
from a distance the spoils which he brought, he 
was rewarded upon the spot with the honour of a 
crown and about eight thousand pounds sterling. 
Antony ordered the head to be fixed upon the 
rostra, between the two hands : a sad spectacle to 
the city, and what drew tears from every eye ; to 
see those mangled members, which used to exert 
themselves so gloriously from that place in defence 
of the lives, the fortunes, and the liberties of the 
Roman people, so lamentably exposed to the scorn 
of sycophants and traitors. The deaths of the 
rest,’^ says an historian of that age, “ caused only 
a private and particular sorrow ; but Cicero's, a 
universal oney.” It was a triumph over the repub- 
lic itself ; and seemed to confirm and establish the 
perpetual slavery of Rome. Antony considered it 
as such ; and, satiated with Cicero's blood, de- 
clared tlie proscrij)tion at an end. 

He was killed on the seventh of December, abuiit 
ten days from the settlement of the triumvirate ; 
after he had lived sixty-three years, eleven months, 
and five days=*. 


SECTION XII. 

The story of Cicero's death continued fresh on 
the minds of the Romans for many ages after it; 
and was delivered down to posterity, with all its 
circumstances, as one of the most aflecting and 
memorable eveiits of their history : so that the 
spot on w’liich it happened seems to have been 
visited by travellers with a kind of religious rever- 
ence*. The odium of it fell chiefly on Antony ; yet 
it left a stain of perfidy and ingratitude also on 
Augustus : which explains the reason of that silence 
which is observed about him by the writers of that 
age ; and why his name is not so much as men- 
tioned either by Horace or Virgil. For though his 
character would have furnished a glorious subject 
for many noble lines, yet it was no subject fcr 
court poets ; since the very mention of him must 
have been a satire on the prince, especially while 
Antony lived, among the sycophants of whose court 
it fashionable lo insult Ins memory by all the 

* Ka Hurcina, tanquani opiniis^8p(»liis, alaccr in urbem 
reversus cst, Ncque oi sceUjKtum portanti onus suceurrit, 
iUud so capiit ferro, quod pro capite ejus quondam perora- 
verat. — Vul. Max. v. 3 , 

7 Ca'teroruinquG csedesprivatOBluctuscxcitaveruut ; ilia 
unaconimunem.— [Cremutius Conlus, apud Bcne<5.] Civi- 
tas lacrymuB tenoro non potuit, quuiu rcc?iBum CiceroniB 
caput in IIUb buIb roBtria videretur. — Flor. iv. G. 

® Pint. iuCio. ; Veil. Pat. 11.64 ; Liv. FraRm. apudSenec. ; 
Appiuu. 1. iv, 601 ; Dio, 1. xlviL p. 330 ; PigUii Annal. ad . 
A.tJ. 710. 

* Bcepe Clodio Cicoroncm oxpellenti et Antonio Occident!, 
videmur IrascL— Sen. D© Ira. li. 2. 

KiK^piifV-^^ti^wv els tBioy ^ iaroplav 

rovBe rov irdBovs tlBov, — App. p. 600. 


methods of calumny that wit and malice could in- 
vent : nay Virgil, on an occasion that could hardly 
fail of bringing him to his mind, instead of doing 
justice to his merit, chose to do an injustice rather 
to Rome itself, by yielding the superiority of elo- 
quence to the Greeks, which they themselves had 
been forced to yield to Cicero**, y 

Livy however, whose candour made Augustus 
call him a Pompeian while, out of complaisance 
to the times, he seems to extenuate the crime of 
Cicero's murder, yet, after a high encomium of his 
virtues, declares, ** that to praise him as he de- 
served, required the eloquence of Cicero himself**." 
Augustus too, as Plutarch tells us, happening one 
day to catch his grandson reading one of Cicero’s 
books, which, for fear of the emperor's displeasure, 
the boy endeavoured to hide under his gown, took 
the book into his hands, and turning over a great 
part of it gave it back again, and said, " This was 
a learned man, my child, and a lover of his 
country*^." 

In the succeeding generation, as the particular 
envy to Cicero subsided by the death of those 
w'liotn private interests and personal quarrels bad 
engaged t(» hate him when living, and defame him 
when dead, so his name and memory began to 
shine out in its proper lustre : and in the reign 
even of Tiberius, when an eminent senator and 
historian, Cremutius Cordus, w^as condemned to 
die for praising Brutus, yet Paterculus could not 
forbear breaking out into the following warm ex- 
postulation with Antony on the subject of Cicero's 
death: "Thou hast done nothing, Antony ; hast 
done nothing, I say, by setting a price on that 
divine and illustrious head, and, by a detestable 
rew’ard, procuring the death of so great a consul 
and preserver ol»the republic. Thou hast snatched 
from Cicero a trou!>lesomc being ; a declining age ; 
a life more miserable under thy dominion than 
death itself ; but so far from diminishing the glory 
of his deeds and sayings, thou hast increased it* 
He lives, and will live, in the memory of all ages ; 
and as long as this system of nature, whether by 
chance or providence, or what way soever formed, 
which he alone of all the Romans comprehended 
in his mind aud illustrated by his eloquence, shall 
remain entire, it will draw the praises of Cicero 
along with it ; and all posterity will admire his 
w'ritings against thee, curse thy act against him'/," 
From this period all the Roman writers, whether 
poets or liistorians, seem to vie with each other 
in celebrating the praises of Cicero as the most 

b — Orabunt enusas melius, &c. — Ain. vi. 849. 
c — LiviiiB (-n. — ^PoiTipeiuin tantis, laudibus tnlit, ut 
Pompeianum euiu AugUBtuH appellaret. — Tac. Ann. iv. 34. 

*1 Hi quia tiimen virtutibuB vitia pensarit, vir niognus, 
acor, Tnemurabilis fuit, ©t in ©ujiis liiudea sequendaB Cicc- 
rono luudatoi*© opus fuorit. — ^Liv. Fragm. apud Benec. 
Suasur. 6. 

<• l*lut^ in Ci<j. — There is another Btory of the same kind 
recorded by Maorobiiis, to show Augustus’s moderation 
with regard also to Cato : that AngustUB being one day in 
the house whicli had belonged to Onto, where the master 
of it, out of compliment to his great guest, took occaHlan 
to reflect on Cato’s perversenesH, he stopped him short by 
saying, that he who would suffer no change in Ihe constitu^ 
tion of his cUy^ was a goad citizen^ and honest man : but 
by tliis character of Cah)’B honesty, he gave a severe wound 
to his own, who not only changed but usurped the govern- 
ment of his country. — ^Macrob. Saturn, ii. 4. 
f Veil. Pat. iL 66. 
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lAiiitsdoils of all their patriots^ and the parent t^f 
IheSldinaa witaad eloquence ; wb6 had done 
Itonott^ W his oountry by his writings than idl theif 
Oonqnbrors by their arms ; and extended the bounds 
0f tiieii^ learning beyond those of their empire SL So 
that their very emperors, near three centuries after 
death, began to reverence him in the class Of 
their inferior deities^ : a rank which he would have 
preserved to this day, if he had happened to live in 
papal Rome, where he could not have fkiled, as 
Erasmus says, from ** the innocence of his life, Of 
obtaining the honour and title of a saint^” * 

As to his person, he was tall and slender, with a 
neck particularly long ; yet his features were regu* 
lar and manly, preserving a comeliness and dignity 
to the last, with a certain air of cheerfulness and 
serenity that imprinted both affection and respect**. 
His constitution was naturally weak, yet was so 
confirraed by his management of it as to enable 
him to support all the fatigues of the most active 
as well as the most studious life with perj^tnal 
health and vigour. The care that he employed 
upon his body consisted chiefly in bathing and rub- 
bing, With a few turns every day in his gardens for 
the refreshment of his voice from the labour of the 
bar* : yet, in the summer, he generally gave him- 
self the exercise of a journey, to visit his several 
estates and villas in different parts of Italy. But 
his principal instrument of health was diet and 
temperance ; by these he preserved himself from 
all violent distempers ; and when he happened to 
be attacked by any slight indisposition, used to 
enforce the severity of his abstinence, and starve it 
presently by fasting*®. 

In his clothes and dress, which the wise have 
usually considered as an index of the mind, he oh* 
served what he prescribes in his bo/)k of ** Offices,’’ 
a modesty and decency adapted to his rank and 
character; a perpetual cleanliness, without the 
appearance of pains ; free from the affectation of 
singularity ; and avoiding the extremes of a rustic | 
negligence and foppish delicacy ** ; both of which 
are equally contrary to true dignity — the one im- 
plying an ignorance, or illiberal contempt of it — 
the other, a childish pride and ostentation of pro- 
claiming our pretensions to it. 

In his domestic and social life, his behaviour 
was very amiable : he was a most indulgent parent, 
a sincere and zealous friend, a kind and generous 
misster. His letters are full of the tenderest ex- 

X Facundifc, latiarumque literanun parens — atque — 
omnium triumphorum lauream aelepto majorem. quanto 
plus est ingenii Romani terminos in tantiim promovisse, 
quam imperii.— Plin. Hist. Nat. vii. 30. 

Qiiieffecit, ne quorum arfna viceramus, eorum ingenlo 
Vinoereunir.— VelL Pat ii. 34. 
k' Iramprid. vit Alex. Sever, c. xxxi. 
i Quern arbitror, si Christfoxtam phllosophiam didiciaset, 
In eonim numero censendum fuisae, qiii nunb ob vttam 
ixmocenter pieque transaotam, pro Divls hononUitar.— 
Erasm. Ciceronian. vers,Jinetn. 

fii quidem facies decora ad seneotntem, pros^eraque- 
perxnansit valetudo. — Asin. Poll, apud Senec. Saasbr.O. 

1 Cum Feoreandse voouIse} causa, mihi necesse eeset ambu- 
laiHwAd Att ii 23 ; Plut In Oic. 

'W'Qoni quldem biduum ita jejunus fuissemi, ut ne aqttam 

qnidein |;ilstoram.^£p. Fam. vli'Se ; Fliit. in €ie,' . 

V AdbibeiMla munditia non bdlosa, hequr 
aiiigfle^; italitttn qute fbgiat agrestem et inbumau^ iliigU- 
gantiaili* JBe dem ratio est hubenda vestitus ; in quo, j^ui ' 
in pleiisqiie rebus* mediooritas optima e8t-4>0 Offia I. 
38 . ' , , ; • . 


pressions of his Ipve fof his children ; 

Endearing cChyersatibn, las he tells. 
used to' drop aR his careS, knd relieve hlinsetf Wot 
all his struggles in the senate and uid fofnte*. 
The same affection, in an inferior degrib,^ Wife 
extended also to his slaves, when by their fidelity 
and services they had recommended themselves tp 
his favour. ‘ We have seen a remarkable instance 
of it in Tiro, whose case was no otherwise different 
from the rest than as it was distinguished by the 
superiority of his merit. In one of his letters to 
Atticus, “ I have nothing more (says he,) to write ; 
and my mind, indeed, is somewhat ruffied at pre- 
sent, for Sositheus my reader is dead — a hopeful 
youth, — which has afflicted me more than one 
would imagine the death of a slave ought to do«>.” 

He entertained very high notions of friendship* 
and of its excellent use and benefit to human Hfe, 
which he has beautifully illustrated in his entertain- 
ing treatise on that subject ; where he lays down no 
other rules than what he exemplified by his prac- 
tice. For in all the variety of friendships in which 
his eminent rank engaged him, he was never charged 
with deceiving, deserting, or even slighting any one 
whom he had once called his friend, or esteemed an 
honest man. It was his delight to advance their 
prosperity, to relieve their adversity ; the same 
friend to both fortunes ; but more zealous Pnly iri 
the bad, where his help was the most wanted; and 
his services the most disinterested ; looking upon 
it not as a friendship, but a sordid traffic and mer- 
chandise of benefits, where good offices are to be 
weighed by a nice estimate of gain and lossi. He 
calls gratitude the mother of virtues ; reckons it 
the most capital of all duties ; and uses the words 
grateful and good as terms synonymous, and inse- 
parably united in the same character.* His writings 
abound with sentiments of this sort, as his life aid 
with the examples of them*^'; so that one ot hil 
friends, in apologising for the importunity of k 
request, observes to him with great truth, that 
“ the tenor of his life would be a sufficient excuse 
for it, since he had established such a custom df 
doing everything for his friends, that they no 
longer requested, but claimed a' ri^t to command 
him".” 

Yet he was not more generous to his friends 
thad placable to his enemies, — readily pardoning 
the greatest injuries upon thb slightest submission; 
and though no man ever had greater abilities' qr 
opportunities of revenging hi iqself, yet when it fras 
in ^ his power to hurt he sought out reasons to 

— — ' 

» Ut tantum rcquletis habeam, quantum eum uxore, 
et filiola, et moUite Cieerone aonBiimitur.— Ad AttU 18. 

V Nam puer fostivus, au'agnostcs nbster, Sosfe||eiis 
decesaorat, meque plus quam servimora debere videbatur, 
cornmoverat. — Ad Att. i. 12. - 

4 Ubl Ilia aanota aniioitia ? ai ndn ipto amfeus par de 
aniatur toto peotova [l>elieg4.1. 18.} quam si ^ fruotum ' 
noHtnxm referemua, non ad illiua commoda, quern dilfgl- ’ 
mua, non erlt iata nniioiUa, aed morcatura quiedam utlll* 
tatum Buaniin. — De Nat. Deor. L 4A 
' Cum omnibus virtutibua me affectum esse oupium, 
tamen aihil eat qtiod malim, quam me et gratum eaae et 
vld^. Bat onim bee unavirtua non aolum maxima* aed' 
etisan mater ivirtntum omn^uxn-^a^e potent ease 
taa viiie aublatia axnicttila f quie pt^ro amleitiacpioteit ease 
inter 4ligrakwt<»-Pro Plane. 33 ; De Fla. it 22. . . t . ; 

■ Nam quod ita conaueria pro amicia laborarV, non jam/ 
aic speraut abe to, aed eiimn ale impersat tiMflialUsms. 
— Bp« Faixn vi» 7- 
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J *ve, fM[id wBenever be* wast invited to nevi^ 
md.ii reconciliation with hie most inyete^aite 
^miee, of whic^ there are ;huxaerouB instances in 
his history. He declared nothing to be ntore 
laudable and, worthy of a great man than, pli^ca- 
bUity ; apd laid it down for a natural ^uty^ to 
pjqderate our revenge and observe a temper in 
^uniahingy and held repentance to be a siimoieut 
ground for remitting it : and it was one of his 
sayings,, delivered to a public assernbly, that his 
ebmi^s were ii}ortal» his friendships immortal ^ 

, His jmaliner of liying was agreeable to the dignity 
of I character, — splendid , and noble ; hi^ house 

was bpen to all the learned strangers and philospr 
phers of Greece and Asia, sever^ of whom were 
constantly entertained in it as part of his family, 
and spent their whole lives with him'^. His levee 
was perpetually crowded with multitudes of all 
ranks ; even ?omp 0 y himself not disdaining to 
frequent it. The greatest part camp, not only to | 
pay 1^1 eir compliments, but to attend biro on days 
. of business to the senate or the forum, where upon 
any debate or transaction of moment they constantly 
waited to conduct him homo again ; but on ordinary 
days when these morning visits were over, as they 
usually were before ten, he retired to his books 
and shut hirnsclf up in his library, without seeking 
any other diversion but what his children afforded 
to the slmrt intervals of his leisure*. His supper 
was his greatest meal, and the usual season with 
all the great of enjoying their friends at table, 
which was frequently prolonged to a late hour of 
the night ; yet he was out of his bed every morning 
before it was light, and never used to sleep again 
at noon as all others generally did, and as it is 
commonly practised in Rome to this dayr. 

But though he was so temperate and studious, 
yet when he was engaged to sup with others, either 
at home or abroad, he laid aside his rules and 
forgot the invalid, and was gay and sprightly, and 
the yery soul of the company. When friends were 
met together, to heighten the comforts qf social 
life, he thought it inhospitable not to contribute his 
share to their common mirth, or to damp it by a 
churlish reservedness. But he was really a lover 
t anirn ulciscendi et puniondi modus. Atquc iiuiid 
scio, an satis sit, oimi, qiii lacessierit, injiiria» suw* ponni- 
tem 0)e OfHc. i. 11.] niliil enim laudabiliiis, nihil magno 
viro dignius, placabilitate et clernentia. — Ibid. S5. 

Cum parocrovol liedorepotuissem.i^osoendl (|ua>rebam 
catiaas, non puniendl ocoaslonea — Fragm. Cic. et Marcel* 
lino. . 

Neqne vero me ptvnltet mortalcs inimicitias, sempitor* 
npHU a^ioUias habereu— Pro C. Rabir. Post. 12. . 

V DootlsSiraonnn hominum. familiar! tates, quibus som* 
perdipiuo aootna floruit, ot prhtcipes ilii, DIodotus, Philo, 
AiLtioahufl,''PosiflDnio8, a quibua lustituti sumua^Do Rat. 
Door, i, a ^ i 

Bram ciflEn Diodoto Stoico ; qui cum habitavisset apud 
me, itieounique vjlxiiaet, nuper est doml mete mortuua*-* 
Bmuvsa. < ^ 

* Oum hpue odupletadomns cat temporematutino, cum 
ad forum itipatl gregibus, amicoruin dosoendimus.— «Ad 

Mane saljiitamuB domi baoos virasmultoa—ubi salutatio 
dofttpedt liti»rlB mo involve. [Ep. Pam. ix. 20.] Oum salq- 
tationi nosAedimuB Bmioorum*>*abdo me In bibliotheoun. 
•r*Epi‘ Pam. vii. 26. 

Post horam quartom moloBti ctttori non sunt^-Ad Ait. ^ 
ii. lA 

7 j^unequldemproptee IntennlBBlofiem forensis operas, 
et luoubrationes detraxl et meridiationes addidi, quibue 
ntt ahtea non solebanu^-De Blv. ii. 56. 


of qheerful entertainments, being qf a nature 
remarfcaMy and. singularly [ turned to 

ra&Uery % a taleut waa of great service to him 

at the bar, to peridot the petulance of qn adversary^ 
iclieve the satiety of a tediema cause, divert the 
miqds of the ju4fs;e8, and mitigate the rigbur of 
a senbrnce, by making both the bench knd audience 
merry at the expense of the aepuser** 

This use of it waa always thought fair, and 
greatly applauded in public trials ; but in private 
conversations he was charged sometimes with 
pej^libig his raillery too faa» and, through e eon- 
soioiisness of his superior wit, ejoarlaeg it often 
intpmperately, without reflecting what erujel vrOunds 
his lashes inflicted^. Yet of all hSs eaecastical 
jokes, whicli are transmitted to us by antiquity, we 
shall not observe any but what were pointed against 
characters either ridiculous or profligate, such as 
he despised for their follies or hated for their vicee; 
and tliough he might provoke , the spleqti and 
quicken the malice of enemies more than, was. cun'* 
sistent with a regard to his own ease, yet be never 
appears to have hurt or lost a friend, or any one 
whom he valued, by the levity of jesting. 

It is certain that the fame of his wit was as 
celebrated as that of his eloquence, and that several 
spurious collections of his sayings were handed 
about in Rome in his lifetime^*; till his friend 
Trebenius, after he had been consul, thought it 
worth while to publish an authentic edition of 
them in a volume which he addressed to Cicero 
himself^. Ctesar likewise, in the height of his 
power, having taken a fancy to collect the 
apophthegms or memorable sayings of eminent 
men, gave strict orders to all his friends who used 
to frequent Cicero, to bring him everything of that 
sort which happened to drop from him in their 
company^. But Tiro, Cicero's freedman, who 
served him chiefly in his studies and literary affairs, 

I published after bis death the most perfect collection 
I of his sayirigs, in three books ; where QuintiHan 
however wishes that he had been more sparing in 
the number and judicious in the choice of tbeni^ 

z Ego autexn, existinies quod lubet, mirifloe caplor 
facctiiH, maximo nostra tibiis. [Bp. Fara. ix. 15.] Neo id 
ad voluptatem refero, sed ad communftatem vltK atque i 
vlctufl, rcmisHfonemquo animoruni. qua? inaxlme sermone 
eflioitiir familiari, qui est in convSviis dulcisslniuB 0bkl. 
24.] oonvivio dolector. Ibi loquor quod in BOlunv dioitur, 
et gemitum Btiom in risus maximoB traiiBfero.-i4bid. S6. 

a ^Buavis est et vehomenter sKpoutilia JoouB.et huetic^.. 
—niultum in caiisls persiepo lepore at faoetUs profioi vidi. 

— De Orat. il. 54. 

^uer risum Judicis movendo et illos tristes Bolvlt affeotuB, 
et aninium ab Intentione rerum frequenter ayertit, et 
alfquando etiam reMt, et a aatletate vaL a latigatione 
renuvat.— Quint, vl. 3. 

i> Nostor yero non Bolum extra Judicia, sed. in IpBis etiam 
orationibuB habitus est nimiuB riaus affeotator. — Ibid. ; 
Plut. in Cic. 

c, Ais enim. ego disceBserim, omnia qinniuin diota— 
in meconl^rri.'r'Ep.Fam. vih32: it. ix. S6. - 
d Ltber ista» fluepi m!lu roisisU, qoaptwa habet deda* 
ratlonem amoris tui t primiim. quod tibi facetum videtiar 
qukiquid qgo dixi, quod aliis fortasse aon item • deinde, 
quod uia, sive faoeta aunt, Bive sic flunt, oarrante te, 
VBnu8tiBiflma.*--r£p. Fam. xv. 21. . 
e Audio CseBarem, oum volumina jam oniqfeeerit dird* 
bI quod afferatur pro tneo, qu^ mourn non 
fdl, ^oere Bolere—bwo ad ilium cum rellqulH actiB per- 
foruntur ; ita enim ipse mandavit. — Ep. Fam. lx. 16. 

. f Utinam libertus qluB Tiro, aut alius quisquis fuit, qui 
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Non^ df these books are now remaining, nor any 
o{lher«peciinen of the jests but what are incidentally 
scattej*ed in different parts of his own -and other 
people's writings, which, as the same judicious 
critic observes, through the change of taste in 
different ages, and the want of that action or gesture 
which gave tlie chief 8]>irit to many of them, could 
never be explained to advantage, though several 
had attempted it. How much more cold then and 
insipid must they needs appear to us, who are 
unacquainted with the particular characters and 
stories to which they relate, as well as the peculiar 
fashions, humour, and taste of wit in that age ? 
Yet even in these, as Quintilian also tells us, as 
well as in bis other compositions, people would 
sooner find what they might reject than what they 
could add to them*. 

He had a great number of fine houses in different 
parts of Italy; some writers reckon up eighteen, — 
which, excepting the family-seat at Arpinum, seem 
to have been all purchased or built by himself. 
They were situated generally near to the sea, and 
placed at proper distances along the lower coast 
between Rome and Pompeii, which was about four 
leagues beyond Isaples ; and for the elegance of 
structure and the delights of their situation, are 
called by him the eyes, or the beauties, of Italy**. 
Those in which he took the most ])lcasure and 
usually spent some part of every year, were his 
Tusculum, Antium, Astura, Arpinum ; hisFormian, 
Cuman, Puteolan, and Pompeian villas, all of them 
large enough for the reception not only of his own 
family but of his friends and numerous guests, 
many of whom of the first quality used to pass 
several days with him in their excursions from • 
Rome. But besides these that may properly be 
reckoned seats, with large plantations and gardens 
around them, he had several little inns, as be calls 
them, or baiting- places on the road, built for his 
accommodation in passing from one house to an- 
other*. 

His Tusculan house had been Sylla^s the dictator, 
and in one of its apartments had a painting of 
his memorable victory near Nola, in the Marsic 
war, in which Cicero had served under him as a 
volunteer*'. It was about four leagues from Rome, 
on the top of a beautiful liill, covered with the 
villas of the nobility, and affording an agreeable 
prospect of the city and the c;ountry around it; 
with plenty of water flowing through his grounds 
in a large stream or canal, for which he paid a rent 
to the corporation of Tusculum*. Its neighbour- 
hood to Rome gave him the opportunity of a retreat 
at any hour from the fatigues of the bar or the 
senate, to breathe a little fresh air and divert him- 

tres hac de re libros edidit, parchis diotorum nimicro 
indulsisset — et plus judicii in cligundis^ quam in congo- 
rendis stiidii iidhibuisset.— Quint, vi. ;j. 

K Qui tamen nunc quoqui?, nt in onini ejiis ingenio, 
faciliuH quid rcjici, quam quid adjici possit, invenient. — 
Ibid. ; vide ctiam Macrob. Sat. ii. 1. 

b Quodqiie temporis in prsediolis nostris, et belle a*d!fi- 
catis, et satis ama^nis ronsiimi potuit, in peregrinatinne 
oonsiimlmiis [Ad Att, xvi. 3.] cur ocellos Italiae, vfUulas 
meas non video ? — Ibid. tJ. 

i Ego aocepi in diversoriolo Sinucssano, tuas literas 
Ad Att. xiv. 8. 

b Idque etiam in villa sua Tusculana, qufc postea fuit 
CrcBRONfs, Sylla pinxit. — Plin. Jlist. Nat. xxii. 6, 

1 EgoTusculanis pro Aqua Oabra yevtif^nl pendam, quia 
amuniciplo fundum accepi.— Con. Hull. iii. 2. 


self with his friends or family ; so that this was the 
place in which he took the most delight and spent 
the greatest share of his leisure, and for that reason 
improved and adorned it beyond all his other 
houses”*. 

When a greater satiety of the city or a longer 
vacation in the forum disposed him to seek a calmer 
scene and more undisturbed retirement, he used 
to remove to Antium or Astura. At Antium he 
placed his best collection of books, and as it was 
not above thirty miles from Rome, he could have 
daily intelligence there of everything that passed in 
the city. Astura was a little island at the mouth 
of a river of the same name about two leagues 
farther towards the south, between the promontories 
of Antium and Circamm, and in the view of them 
both ; a place peculiarly adapted to the purj)oses 
of solitude and a severe retreat, covered with a 
thick wood cut out into shady walks, in which he 
used to spend the gloomy and splenetic moments 
of his life. 

In the height of summer the mansion-house at 
Arpinum and the little island adjoining, by the 
advantage of its groves and cascades, aft'orded the 
best defence against the inconvenience of the heats ; 
where, in the greatest that he bad ever remembered, 
we find him refreshing himself, as he writes to his 
brother, with the utmost pleasure, in the cool 
stream of his Fibrenus”. 

His other villas were situated in the more public 
parts of Italy, where all the best company of Horae 
had their houses of pleasure. He had two at 
Formije, a lower and upper villa, the one near to 
the port of Cajeta, the other upon the mountains 
adjoining ; he had a third on the shore of Bairn, 
between the lake Avernus andPuteoU, which he calls 
his Puteolan ; a fourth on the hills of old Cumse, 
called his Cuman villa ; and a fifth at Pompeii, 
four leagues beyond Naples, in a country famed 
for the purity of its air, fertility of its soil, and 
delicacy of its fruits. 11 is Puteolan hou.se was 
built after the plan of the Academy at Athens, and 
called by that name, being adorned with a portico 
and a grove, for the same use of philosophical 
conferences. Some time after his death it fell into , 
the hands of Antistius Vetus, who rejmired and I 
improveil it, when a spring of w’arrn water, which 
happened to burst nut in one part of it, gave occa- 
sion to the following epigram, made by Laurea 
Tullius, one of Cicero^s freed men. 

Quo tua Romana* vindex clariHMiine linguie 
Sylvn. loco melius Kurgc?rc j ussa virut, 

»« Qua? niihi uritca signa misisti.' — oa omnia in Tuscu- 
lanuni deportabo, [Ad Att. i. 4.] Nos cx oinnibuH labo- 
ribuH ct niolcstiis iino illo in loco conquicBcimuB. [Ibid. 5.] 
Nos Tiisculano ita dcicctamiir, iit nobismet ipsis turn 
denique, cum illo venimus, plaoeamiis. — Ibid. d. 

The situation of this Tuscufan house, which had been 
built perhaps by Sylla, confirms what Seneca has observed t 
of the villas of all tlio other great captains of Rome, 
Marius, Pompey, Caisar; that they wore placed always 
on hills, or the highest ground that they could find ; it 
being thought more military to command the view of the 
country beneath them, and that houses so situated had 
the appearance of a camp rather than a villa. [Scnec. 
Epist. 61 .] But this delightful spot is now possessed by a 
convent of monks, called Grotta Ferrata, where they still 
show the remains of Cicero's columns and fine buildings, 
and the ducts of water that flowed through his gardens. 

n Ego ex magnis caloribus, non cnim meminimus ma- 
jorcs, in Arpinati, summa cum amoenitate fluminis, me 
refeci ludorum diebus.— Ad Quint. Frat. ii 1. 
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Atque A cadent fae celebrntam nomine vlilam 
Nunc reparat cultu sub potiore Vctus, 

Hie etiam apparent lymphsp non ante report®, 
Languida qu® infueo lamina rore lovant. 

Niniirum locua ipse sui CiccroniH bonori 
Hoc dedit, hac fontes cum patcfccit ope. 

ITt quoniam totum logitur nino dne per orbem, 

Bint plures, oculls qu® medeantur, aqu®o. 

Where groves, once thine, now with fresh verdure bloom. 
Great parent of the eloquence of Romo, 

And where tliy Academy, favourite scat, 

Now to Antistius yields its sweet retreat, 

A gushing stream bursts out, of wondrous power. 

To heal the eyes, and weaken’d sight restore. 

The phice, which all its pride from Cicero drew. 

Repays this ]ionour to his memory due. 

That since his works throughout the world are spread, 
And with such cngerncss by all are read, • 

Now springs of he:jling quality should rise. 

To case the increase of labour to the eyes. 

The furniture of his houses was suitable to the 
elegance of his taste and the magnificence of his 
buildings ; his galleries were adorned with statues 
and paintings of the best Grecian masters, and his 
vessels and moveables were of the best work and 
choicest materials. There was a cedar table of his 
remaining in Pliny's time, said to be the first which 
was ever seen in Home, and to Imve cost him eighty 
pounds lie thought it the part of an eminent 
citizen to preserve a uniformity of character *111 
every article of his conduct, and to illustrate his 
dignity by the splendour of his life. This was the 
reason of the great variety of his houses, and of 
their situation in the most conspicuous parts of 
Italy, along the course of the Appiaii road, that 
they might occur at every stage to the observation 
of travellers, and lie commodious for the reception 
and entertainment of his friends. 

The reader, yierhaps, when he reflects on what 
the old writers have said of the mediocrity of his 
yiaternal estate, will be at a loss to conceive whence 
all his revenues flowed that enabled him to sustain 
the vast expense of building and maintaining such 
a number of noble houses ; but the solution will be 
easy when we recollect the great opportunities that 
he had of improving his original fortunes. The 
two yirinciyial funds of wealth to the leading men 
of Rome were, first, the yniblic magistracies and 


Plin. Hist. Nat. xxxL 2. 

This villa was afterwards an imperial i»alace, possessed 
by tho omporor Hadrian, who died and was buried in it; 
where lie is supposed to have breathed out tljat last and 
celebrated adieu to his Utile palUd, /riifhtcned^Jluttering 
soul * ; whicli would have left him with less regret, if, 
from Giccro’s habitation on earth, it Iiad known the wa 3 ^ 
to those regions above, where < ■ieero probably still lives in 
the fruition of endless happiness 

P Extat liodie M. Ciceronis, in ilia paupertato, et quod 
magis iiiirum est, illo .wo cnipUi H. B. x. [l*lin. Hist. Nat 
xiii. 15,] nullius ante Cieeronianain vetustior incnioria est. 
— Ibid. 16- 

1 Animula vagiila, blandula, 

Hospes, comesqtie corporis, 

Uu® nunc abibis in loca, 

Pallidulu, rigida, nudula, 

Nee, ut solos, dahis jocos. 

.^lii Spar ti an. Vita Iladr. 25. 

* Hbi nunc agat anima Ciceronis, fortasso non est 
human! judicii pronunoiarc: mo cert© non admoduin 
advorsum habituri sint in forendia oalculis, qui sperant 
ilium apud siiporos quietam vitam agero.*->Erasm. Prooem. 
in Tusc. Qu®Bt. ad Joh. Ulatten. 


provincial commands ; secondly, the presentis ^ 
kings, princes, and foreign states, whom they had 
obliged by their services and protection : and though 
no man was more moderate in the use of these 
advantages than Cicero, yet to one of his prudence, 
economy, and contempt of vicious pleasures, these 
were abundantly sufficient to answer all his ex- 
penses For in his province of Cilicia, after all 
the memorable instances of his generosity, by which 
he saved to the public a full million sterling, which 
all other governors had applied to their private 
use,, yet at the expiration of his year he left in the 
hands of the publicans in Asia near twenty thousand 
pounds, reserved from the strict dues of his govern- 
ment, and remitted to him afterwards at Rome'. 
But there was another way of acquiring money 
esteemed the most reputable of any, which brought 
large and frequent supplies to him, the legacies of 
decreased fnends. It was the jieculiar custom of 
Rome for the clients and dependants of families to 
bequeath at their death to their patrons some con- 
siderable part of their estates, as the most effectual 
testimony of their respect and gratitude ; and the 
more a man received in this way the more it re- 
dounded to his credit. Thus Cicero mentions it 
to the honour of Lucullus, that while he governed 
Asia as yiroconsul many great estates were left to 
him by will'*; and Nepos tells us, in yiraise of 
Atticus, that he succeeded to many inheritances of 
the same kind, bequeathed to him on no other 
account than of his friendly and amiable temper*. 
Cicero had his full share of these testamentary 
donations, as we see from the many instances of 
them mentioned in his letters" ; and when he was 
falsely reproached by Antony with being neglected 
on these occasions, he declared in his reply, “that 
he had gained ffom this single article about two 
hundred thousand pounds, by the free and volun- 
tary ^fhts of dying friends, — not the forged wills of 
persons unknown to him, with wliich he charged 
Antony. 

His moi'al character was never blemished by the 
stain of any habitual vice ; but was a shining 
pattern of virtue to an age of all others the most 
licentious and profligate^, llis mind was superior 
to all the sordid passions which engross little souls ; 
avarice, envy, malice, lust. If we sift his familiar 
letters we cannot discover in them the least hint 
of anything base, immodest, spiteful, or perfidious; 
but a uniform jirinciple of benevolence, justice, 
love of his friends and country, flowing through 
the whole, and inspiring all his thougVits and 
actions. Though no man ever felt the effects of 


*1 Parva sunt, qu® desunt noutris quidem moribus. ©t ea 
sunt ad explifiandum expeditissima, modo valcamus.— 
Ad Quint. Frat, ii. 15. 

Ego in cistophoro in Asia haboo ad H. S. bis ot vicies, 
hiijus pocimi® perinutatione fidem nostrani facile tuebere. 
— Ad Att. xi, 1. 

* Maximas audio tibi, L. Luculle. pro tua oximia lib©- 
ralitate, raaxiinisque bcnoficiisin tuos, venisse hereditatea 
— Pro Flacco, 

t Multas enim heredltates nulla alia rc, quamhonitate 
©st constH.nitus. — Corn. Nep. in vit. Attic. 21. 

V Ad Att. ii. 20 ; xi. 2. Pro Milone, 10. 

* Hereditates inihi negasti venire — ego enim amplius 

H. B. ducenties aoeejitum hcroditutibus retuli — me nemo, 
nisi amicus, fecit heredem — te is, quern tu vidlsti iiuu> 
quam Phil. ii. la 

7 Cum vita fiicrit integra, nec Integra solum sed etiam 
oasta. — ^Erasm. Epist. ad Joh. Ulatten. 
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oliher enyy more eeverely than he^ yet no 

man was ever more free from it. This it allowed 
to idm by all the eld writerSf and is evident indeed 
3^am hit works, where we find him perpetually 
praising and recommending whatever was laudable, 
even in a rival or an adversary ; celebrating merit 
wherever it was found, — whether in the ancients 
or his contemporaries, whether in Greeks or 
Romans, — and verifying a maxim which he had 
declared in a speech to the senate, that no man 
could be envious of another’s virtue, who was 
conscious of his own ^ 

His sprightly wit would naturally have recom* 
mended him to the favour of the ladies, whose 
company he used to frequent when young, and with 
many of whom of the first quality he was oft 
engaged in his riper years, to confer about the 
interests of their husbands, brothers, or relations, 
who were absent from Rome : yet we meet with no 
trace of any criminal gallantry, or intrigue with 
any of them. In a letter to Psetus, towards the end 
of liis life, he gives a jocose account of his supping 
with their friend Volumnius, an Epicurean wit of 
the first class, when the famed courtesan, Cytheris, 
who had been Volumnius* 4ilave, and was then his 
mistress, made one of the company at table : 
where, after several jokes on that incident, he says, 
that he never suspected that she would have been 
of the party ; and though he was always a lover of 
cheerful entertainments, yet nothing of that sort 
had ever pleased him when young, much less now, 
when he was old®. There was one lady, however, 
called Ceerellia, with whom he kept up a particular 
familiarity and correspondence of letters ; on which 
Dio, as it has been already hinted, absurdly grounds 
some little scandal, though he owns her to have 
been seventy years old. She is 'Trequeiitly men* 
tioned in Cicero’s letters as a lover of books and 
philosophy ; and on that account, as fond of his 
company and writings : but while, out of com- 
plaisance to her sex and a regard to her uncommon 
talents, he treated her al^^^ys with respect ; yet by 
the hints which he drops of her to Atticus, it 
appears that she had no share of his affections, or 
any real authority with him**,. 

His failings were as few as were ever found in 
any eminent genius ; such as fiowed from his con- 
stitution, not his will ; and were chargeable rather 
to the condition of his humanity than to the fault 
of the man. He was thought to be too sanguine 
in prosperity, too desponding in adversity ; and apt 
I to persuade himself, in each fortune, that it would 
never have an end‘\ This is Pollio’s account 
of him, which seems in general to be true : Brutus 
touches the first part of it in one of his letters to 
him, and when things were going prosperously 
against Antony, puts him gently in mind that he 

* Deolarasti verum esse id, quod ego semjier sensi, 
neminem aitefius, qui sues conjiderel^ vlriuti invidere , — 
Phil. X. 1 ; Plut. in Cic. 

a Mo vero nihil istorum no juvenem quidem movit im- 
quam, no nunc eonem. — Kp. Fam. ix. 2G. 

i* Mirifico Cacrellia, studio videlicet philosophio* flagrans, 
doscribit a tuis: istos ipsos do finibus habot. [Ad Att. 
xiii. 21.3 Cierelliflc focife sutfsfoci ; nec valdc laborare visa 
est : et si ilia, ego certc non laborareni. — Ibid. xv. I ; it. 
xii. £1. 14. \0 ; Rp. Fam. xiii. 72 ; Quint, vi. 3 ; Dio, ;i03. 

c Utiuam modoratius secundas res, et fortius advorsas 
ferre potuisaet ! namquc utrsquo cum venerant ei, mutari 
eas non posse rebatur.— Atdn. Poll, apud Sen. Buasor. & 


■ seemed to trust too much to his hopes^ t' and hv 
himself aUows the second, and says, that if any 
one was timorous in great and dangerous eveuts, 
apprehending always the worst, rather than hoping 
the best, he was the man v and if that was a fault, 
confesses himself not to be free from it* : yet in 
explaining afterwards the nature of this timidity# it 
was such (he tells us) as showed itself rather in 
foreseeing dangers than in encountering them ; an 
explication which the latter part of his life firily 
confirmed, and above all his death, which no man 
could sustain with greater courage and resolution ^ 
But the most conspicuous and glaring passion 
of his soul was, the love of glory and thirst of 
praise : a passion that he not only avowed, but 
freely^ indulged ; and sometimes, as he himself 
confesses, to a degree even of vanity *f. This often 
gave his enemies a plausible handle of ridicnling 
his pride and arrogance*^ ; while the forwardness 
that he showed to celebrate his own merits in all 
bis public speeches, seemed to justify their cen- 
sures : and since this is generally considered as the 
grand foible of his life, and has been handed down 
implicitly from age to age, without ever being 
fairly examined, or rightly understood, it will be 
proper to lay open * the source from which the 
passion itself flowed, and explain the nature of 
that glory, of which he professes himself so fond. 

•True glory, then, according to his own definition 
of it, is a wide and illustrious fame of many and 
great benefits conferred upon our frends, our 
country, or the whole race of mankind*. “It is 
not (he says) the empty blast of popular favour, or 
the applause of a giddy multitude, which all wise 
men had ever des})ised, and none more than himself, 
but the consenting praise of all honest men, and 
the incorrupt testimony of those who can judge of 
excellent merit, which resounds always to virtue 
as the echo to the voice ; and since it is the general 
companion of good actions, ought not to be rejected 
by good men. That those who aspired to this glory 
were not to expect ease or pleasure, or tranquillity 
of life for their pains, but must give up their own 
peace to secure the peace of others ; must expose 
themselves to storms and dangers for the public 
good, sustain many battles with the audacious and 
the wicked, and some even with the powerful : in 
short, must behave themselves so as to give their 
citizens cause to rejoice that they had ever been 
born*^.” This is the notion which he inculcates 

Qua in re, Ci<W(), vir optinio ac fortiseime, mihique 
nicrito et rneo nomiite et reipublico; carisbime, nimis cre- 
dere vitlci'iH bpei tua;.— Brut, ad Cie. 4. 

Kiini Hi quinquuni eHt timidiis in magniB periculo- 
aisque rebus, aeiuperque xnagis adversoa renim cxitua 
inetueiis, quam aperans aeonindos, is ego sum : et ai hoc 
vitiuiii est, eo me non carero confiteof. — Ep. Fam. vi. 14. 

^ Pariim fortis videbatur quibusdam ; quibua optime 
respondit ipse, non ae tiniidum in suscipiondis, acd in 
providendis perxeulis ; quod probavit morto quoquo ipsa, 
quam prwHtantiasimo suacepit animo. — Quint, xii. 1. 

s N unc quoniam laudis avidiaaimi semper fuimus. [Ad 
Att. i. 15.3 Quin etiam quod est subinane in nobis, et 
non bolluxri est enim .siia vitia noase. [Ibid, 

ii. 17.3 Bum etiam avidlor etiam, quam satis est, gloria;. 
—Kp. Fam. ix. 14. 

^ Kt quoniam hoc reprehendis, quod solere me dicas de 
me ipso gloriosus praedicai-e.— J;*ro Domo, 35. 

i Bi quidem gloria est illustris ac pervagata multorumiet 
magnorum vel in suos, vel in patriam, vel in emne genus 
hominum fatna moritoruixi.— Pro Marcello, U. 

^ Bi quisquam fuit imquam remotus et natura, et magia . 





' emf^liere «f 

the noblest priiieipiisi< itb»t io^ife a liuinan 
breifc«t I iiii|^Bq!led < bf God m oor nature to dignify 
and a^t it, and wwaya foaad the atrongeet in 
the best > and most elevated minds ; < and to which 
we owe everything great and laudable that history 
has to offer to os, through all the ages of the 
heathen world. ** There ia not an: instance (says 
Cicero) of a man’s exerting hfiiaself ever with praise 
and virtual in the dangers of his country, who was 
not drawn to it by the hopes of glory, and a regard 
to posterity^.” ** Give me a boy (says Quintilian) 
whom praise'excites,whom glory warms for such 
a scholar was sure to answer all his hopes, and do 
credit to his discipline”*. “Whether posterity will 
have any respect for me (says Pliny), 1 know not ; 
but am sure that 1 have deserved some from it : 1 
will not say by ray wit, for that would be arrogant ; 
but by the zei^, by the pains, by the reverence, 
which I have always paid to it".“ 

It will not seem strange to observe the wisest 
of the ancients pushing this principle to so great a 
length, and considering glory as the amplest re. 
ward of a well-spent life® ; when we reflect that 
the greatest part of them had no notion of any 
other reward or futurity ; and even those who 
believed a state of happiness to the good, yet 
entertained it with so much diffidence, that they 
indulged it rather as a wish, than a well-grounded* 
hope, and were glad, therefore, to lay hold on that 
which seemed to be within their reach, a futurity 
of their own creating ; an immortality of fame and 
glory from the applause of posterity* This, by a 
pleasing Action, they looked upon as a propagation 
of life, and ,au eternity of existence ; and had no 
small comfort in imagining, that though the sense 
of it should not reach to themselves, it would extend 
at least to others ; and that they should be doing | 
good still when dead, by leaving the example of I 
their virtues to the imitation of mankind. Thus 


etiam, ut mihi quidoni sentiru videur, rationc atquc doc- 
trina, ab inani laude et Bermonibus vulgi, ogo profuoto is 
Bum. — Ep, Fam. xv. 4. 

liBt enim gloria— consenticiis lau» bonorum ; incorrupta 
vox bene judicantiiiin de exocllente virtutc ; ea virtuti 
resonat tajiquam imago : qua? c^uia rccte factorum ple- 
riimque comes est, nuu est bonis Yirisrepudianda.—Tusc, 
Qusest iii. 2 , 

Qui autem bonam famam bonorum, quic sola vora 
gloria noniinari ]K>test, expctimt, a Ilia otium quscrere 
debent ei voluptates, non ^ibi. Sudandum eat his pro 
1 1 oommunibus commodis, adeundie inimidtice^ Biibeunda; 
li Sffipo pro repubriea tempestutes. Cum multis auducibus, 

1 1 improbis, nonnuuquam etiam potentibus, dimicandum, — 
Pro Sext ee, 1 

Carum esse clvem, bene de republioa mererl, landorl, i 
Goli, dlligi; gloriosum eat— quure Itn gubcma rempublicam 
ut natnm eHse^to elves tui gaudeant : sine quo neo beatns, 
nee olarus quiaquam ease poteat. — Phil* i. 14. 

1 JSeque quiacpiam nostrum in ireipublictt i>eriouliB, cum 
laude aO virtutc versatuf , quin spe postoritatis, fructuque 
duoatur. — Pj*o C. Rabir. 10. " 

™ Mihi detur llle ptier. quant laus exoitet, quem gloria 
juvet. Hlo erit alondUBambita-4Q hoe desidiam nunquam 
Verobor.— Quintal. 3L 

“ — l\Mtterls an aliqua oura nostii, nesoio. Nos certe 
meremur. ut sit aliqua : non dieo, ingenio ; id enim super- 
bum ; sed studio, sod labore, cod reverentia posterum,— 
Plin. hip. 

o Sed tamen ox oBmibiu prwntiis virtutls, si caset 
babenda imtio pnomionmt, atnphssimutii case prsemfum 
gloriam. Esse baim uasm, quw brevitatoia vftfe pOatod- 
tatia memoria conmlareturr**Pro Milpne, 35. > 


-Sid ^ Uxflioi 

tbit to bd hid Kfd whlch^wi^ oonfined to thid 
row cbfoLe <m oarth^ aotd an 

. seedff down in the iiiiiddilde'ddld^f the mdvdrse, to 
raise lip the fhiit of gloiy'ond JishidrtBlityitd him 
through a auocesaoit of iaflnite ages ; nor has he 
been frustrated of hii hope^ or disaf^tited of hts 
end $ bfut as long as the name df Bw^tne iobsiata^ or 
as long as lealming, virtue^ and liberty preserve aify 
I credit in the world, ha- wiU be gVdat and gldrioUs 
|in the memory of nil posterity. ' ' 

I As to^the other part of the charge!, dr the proof 
of his vanity, drawn from his boastitigdoikequently 
of himself in his speeches both to the senate end 
the people, though it may appear to a common 
reader to be abundantly conflrmed by his writings, 
yet if we attend tp the circumstances of the times, 
and the part which he acted in them, We shall And 
it not only excusable, but in some degree even 
necessary. The fate of Rome Was now brought 
to a crisis, and the contending parties were making 
their last efforts either to oppress or preserve it. 
Cicero was the head of those who stood up for its 
liberty, which entirely depended on the influence 
of his counsels : he had many years, therefore, 
been the common mark of the rage and malice of 
all who were aiming at illegal powers, or a tyranny 
in the state ; and while these were generally' sup- 
ported by the military power of the empire, he h^ 
no other arms or means of defeating t^m but his 
authority with the senate and people, grounded on 
the experience of his services and the persuasion 
of his integrity, so that, to obviate the perpetual 
calumnies of the factious, he was obliged to incul- 
cate the merit and good effects of his counsels, in 
order to confirm people in their union and ad- 
herence to them,* against the intrigues of those 
who were employing all arts to subvert them. 
^^The frequent commemoration of his acts,” says 
Quintilian, “ was not made so much for glory as 
for defence ; to repel calumny, and vindicate his 
measures when they were a^tacked^.” And this is 
what Cicero himself declared in all his speeches : 
“ that no man ever heard him speak of himself 
but when he was forced to it : that when he Was 
urged with fletitious crimes, it was his custom to 
answer them with his real services : and if eveir he 
said anything glorious of himself, it was not through 
a fondness of praise, but to repel an accusation^ : 
that no man who had been conversant in great 
affairs, and treated with particular envy, could refute 
the contumely of an enemy, without touching upon 
his own praises ; and after all his labours for the 
common safety, if a just indignation had drawn from 
him at any time what might seem to be Vain glorious, 
it might reasonably be forgiven to him ' : that 
when others were silent about him« if he could not 

p Vigosimua annus eat, oum oumes spelerati mo unum 
pirtunt— PbiL xli. 10; vi. a. 

At plenunque illud quoque non Bfne Uliqua ratione fecit. 
— TJt illorum, quae egorat in consulattt frequens oommo- 
moratlo, possit videri non gloriaa magil quSm defensioni 
datar— plerumque contra inimlcos atque obtreotatores plus 
vendlcat idbi; erant enim tueuda, cum objicerc!nt\ir.r- 
Quint, xi. 1. 

•1 Qnis uaquam aUdiylt, ouxU ego do me nisi ooaotus ao 
neoeasario dicerem ?— dicondum igltur Oat Id, qu6d nun 
dioarem nisi ooactusi nihil enim unqnam do me dixi 
wblatluB asdiwondfe laudis Causa potlits, qwim criminis 
dq;»eUenidL-«-Pro l>omo, 36, d6L 

Y Potest quiaquam vir in rebus magnls Cum tovldia 
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then forbear to speak of himself, that indeed would 
be shameiul ; but when he was injured, accused, 
exposed to popular odium, he must certainly be 
allowed to assert his liberty, if they would not 
suffer him to retain his dignity*/' This, then, was 
the true state of the case, as it is evident from the 
facts of his history : he had an ardent love of glory, 
and an eager thirst of praise : was pleased, when 
living, to hear his acts applauded ; yet more still 
with imagining that they would ever be celebrated 
when he was dead : a passion which, for the reasons 
already hinted, had always the greatest force on the 
greatest souls : but it must needs raise our con- 
tempt and indignation to see every conceited 
pedant and trifling complainer, who know little of 
Cicero's real character, and less still of their own, 
presuming to call him the vainest of mortals. 

But is no point of light in which we can 
view him with more advantage or satisfaction to 
ourselves, than in the contemplation of his learn- 
ing, and the surprising extent of his knowledge. 
This shines so conspicuons in all the monuments 
which remain of him, that it even lessens the dig. 
nity of his general character, while the idea of the 
scholar absorbs that of the senator, and by con- 
sidering him as the greatest writer, we are apt to 
forget that he was the greatest magistrate also of 
Koine. We learn onr Latin from him at school ; 
our style and sentiments at the college *. here 
the generality take their leave of him, and sel- 
dom think of him more, but as of an orator, a 
moralist, or philosopher of antiquity. But it is 
with characters as with pictures ; we cannot judge 
well of a single part, without surveying the whole, 
since the perfection of each depends on its pro- 
portion aud relation to the rest ; while in viewing 
them altogether, they mutually rtjflect an additional 
grace upon each other. His learning, considered 
separately, will appear admirable, yet much more 
so, when it is found in the possession of the first 
statesman of a mighty empire : his abilities as a 
statesman are glorious ; yet surprise us still more, 
when they are observed in the ablest scholar and 
philosopher of his age : but a union of both these 
characters exhibits that sublime specimen of per- 
fection, to which the best parts with the best 
culture can exalt human nature*. 

No man, whose life had been wholly spent in 
study, ever left more numerous or more valuable 
fruits of his learning, in every branch of science 
and the politer art.s ; in oratory, poetry, philosophy, 
law, history, criticism, politics, ethics ; in each of 
which he. equalled the greatest masters of his 
time; in some of them, excelled all men of all 
times". His remaining works, as voluminous as 

versatufl, satis graviter contra inimici contumcliam, sine 
8ua laude rospondoro ? — 

Quanqiiain si me tantis laboribus pro commnni saluto 
perfunctum eiferret aliquando ad gloriam in refutandis 
malcdictis improboruiii hominiim animi quidam dolor, 
quia non ignosceret ?^De Hams, Resp. 8. 

■ Si, cum casteri de nobis silent, non etiam nosmet ipsi 
tacemus, grave. Bed si Irodimur, si accnsaniur, si in 
invidiam vocamur, profecto coneedetis, ut nobis libertatem 
retinero liceat, si minus lioeat dignitatem .^Rro Syll. 29. 

* Cum ad natiiram eximiam atqiie illustrem accesserit 
ratio qusrdam, conformatioqiie doctrinse, turn illud ncscio 
quid prfleclarum sc singiilare solere cxistere.— l*n) Arch. 7- 

" M. Cicero in libro, qui inscriptus est de jurecivili in 
artem redigendo, verba hiccposuit — [Aiil. Cell. i. 22.3 M. j 
Tulliua non modo inter agendum nunquam est dcstitutus I 


they appear, are but a small part of what he really 
published; and though many of these are come 
down to us maimed by time and .the barbarity of 
the intermediate ages, yet they are justly esteemed 
the most precious remains of all antiquity ; and 
like the Sibylline books, if more of them had 
perished, would have been equal still to any price. 

His industry was incredible, beyond the example 
or even conception of our days ; this was the secret 
by which he performed such wonders, and recon- 
ciled perpetual study with perpetual aflairs. He 
suffered no part of his leisure to be idle, or the 
least interval of it to be lost ; but what other 
])eople gave to the public shows, to pleasures, to 
feasts, nay, even to sleep, and the ordinary refresh- 
ments of nature, he generally gave to his books, 
and the enlargement of his knowledge*. On days 
of business, when he had anything particular to 
compose, he had no other time for meditating, but 
when he was taking a few turns in his walks, where 
he used to dictate his thoughts to his scribes, who 
attended him y. We find many of his letters dated 
before day-light ; some from the senate, others 
from his meals, and the crowd of his morning 
levee’'. 

No compositions afford more pleasure than the 
epistles of great men : they touch the heart of the 
reader, by laying open that of the writer. The 
•letters of eminent wits, eminent scholars, eminent 
statesmen, are all esteemed in their several kinds ; 
but there never was a collection that excelled so 
much in every kind as Cicero’s, for the purity of 
style, the importance of the matter, or the dignity 
of the persons concerned in them. We have about 
a thousand still remaining, all written after he was 
forty years old ; which are but a small part, not 
only of what he wrote, but of what were actually 
publi.shcd after his death by his servant Tiro. For 
we see many volumes of them quoted by the 
ancients, which are utterly lost ; as the first book 
of his letters to Liciiiius Calvus ; the first, also, to 
Q. Axius ; a second book to his son ; a second, 
also, to Corn. Nepos ; a third book to J. Ciesar ; 
a third to Octavius ; and a third, also, to Pansa ; 
an eighth' book to M. Brutus ; and a ninth to 
scientia jiiris. »c<l «jtiam compoiicrc aliqua de wereperat. 
[Quint, xii. 8,] At M. Tullium, non ilium habemus 
Kiipliranoreni, circa plurium artiiim specicu pra*fttuntcin, 
sed in omnibus, qua* in quuquo laudautiir, cminentiusi- 
muni. — Tbid. JO. 

* Quantum coeteris ad Hiias res obciindas, quantum ad 
festos dies ludoriim celcbrandos, quantum acl alias volup- 
tates, ct ipsam requiem animi et corporis conceditur tem- 
porum ; quantum alii tribiiunt teinpostivis conviviis : 
quantum denique alcic, quantum pilac, tantiim niihi ego- 
met ad btcc studia recoleiida sunisero. — I*ro Arch. 6. 

<hii fucrit ne otium quidem imquam otiosiiin. Nam 
qiias tu commeinoraH legere te solere orationcs, cum oti- 
f»stiK sis, has ego scripsl ludis ot feriiu, ne omnino unquam 
essem otiosus. — Pro Plancio, 27. 

7 Ita quicquid conficio aut cogito, in ambulationis fere 
temx}us confero. [Ad Quint. Frat. iii. 3.] Nam eum vacui 
temporis nihil huberom, et cum recreandie vocula? causa 
mihi necoBSe esset ambulare, heec dictavi ambulans. — Ad 
Att. ii. 23. 

z Cum h’lec scribebam antolucem. [Ad Quint. Frat. iii. 2. 
7 .] Antelucem cum scriberom contra Epicurcos, do codom 
fdeo et opera exaravi nescio quid ad te, et ante lucom dodi. 
Deinde cum, somno repetito, simul cum sole experrectus 
essem. [Ad Att. xiii. 38.] Hok) ad te scripsi apposita 
secunda xnensa. [ibid. 14. 6. 21. Id. 13.] Hoc paullulum 
exaravi ipsa in turba matutinas salutationis.— Ad Brut, 
ii. 4. 
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A.Hirtitts. Of all which* e»)epting a few to J. Caesar 
and Brutus, we have nothing more left than some 
scattered phrases and sentences, gatliered from the 
citations of the old critics and grasllmarians^ 
What makes these letters still more estimable is, 
that he had never designed them for the public, 
nor kept any copies of them ; for the year before 
his death, when Atticus was making some inquiry 
about them, he sent him word that he had made 
no collection, and that Tiro had preserved only 
about seventy Here, then, we may expect to see 
the genuine man, without disguise or affectation ; 
especially in his letters to Atticus, to whom he 
talked with the same frankness as to himself ; 
opened the rise and progress of each thought ; and « 
never entered into any affair without his particular 
advice : so that these may be considered as the 
memoirs of his times ; containing the most authen- 
tic materials for the history of that age, and laying 
open the grounds and motives of all the great 
events that happened in it^^ : and it is the want of 
attention to them that makes the generality of 
writers on tliese times so superficial, as well as 
erroneous, while they choose to transcribe the dry 
and imperfect relations of the later Greek his- 
torians, rather than take the pains to extract the 
original account of facts from one who was a 
principal actor in them. 

In his familiar letters he affected no particulat 
elegance or choic.e of words, but took the first that 
occurred from common use and the language of 
conversation Whenever he was disposed to joke, 
his wit was easy and natural, flowing always from 
the subject, and throwing out what came upper- 
most ; nor disdaining even a pun, when it served 
to make his friends laugh •-*. In letters of compli- 
ment, some of which w ere addressed to the greatest 
men who ever lived, his inclination to please is 
expressed in a mariner agreeable to nature and 
reason, with the utmost delicacy, both of sentiment 
and diction, yet witliout any of those pompous 
titles and lofty epithets wdiich modern custom has 
introduced into our commerce with the great, and 
falsely stamped with the name of politeness, though 
they are the real oflspring of barbarism, and the 
effect of our degeneracy both in taste and manners. 
In his political letters, all his maxims are drawm 
from an intimate knowledge of men and tilings; he 
always touches the point on which the affair turns ; 
foresees the danger, and foretells the mischief ; — 
w'hich never failed to follow ujum the neglect of his 
counsels ; of which there were so many instances, 
that, as an eminent writer of his own time oliserved 
of him, his prudence seemed to be a kind of 
divination, which foretold everything that after- 

^ See the fragments of his loiters in the editions of his 
works, 

Mearum epistolarum nulla est (rvvayuy^. Sed habet 
Tiro instor sc ptuaginta, — Ad Att. xvi. 5. 

c Qua? qui legat non niultum desldoret historiam con- 
tcxtain eoruwi ternporum ; sic onim omnia de studiis 
principum, vitiis diKaim, ac mutationibus reipublicsD per- 
ecripta sunt, ut nihil in his non apparoat. — Corn. Mep. in 
vlt. Attic. 16. 

d Kpistolas veto quotidianis verbis texere solemuB.— Bp. 
Fain. ix. 21. 

c Uuicquid in biiccam venerit. [Ad Att. vii. 10; xlv. 
7.] In reproaching Antony for publishing one of his 
letters to him, “ How many jests (says.he) arc often found 
in private letters, whioh, if-made public, might bo thought 
foolish and impertinent I Phil. ii. 4. 


wards happened, with the veracity of a prophet 
But none of his letters do him more credit than 
those of the recommendatory kind : the others 
show his wit and his parts, these his benevolence 
and his probity : he solicits the interests of his 
friends with all the warmth and force of words of 
which he was master, and alleges generally mme 
personal reason for his peculiar zeal in the cause, 
and that hts own honour was concerned in the 
success of itff. 

But his letters arc not more valuable on any 
account than for their being the cnly monuments 
of that sort which remain to us from fiee Rome. 
They breathe the last words of expiring liberty; a 
great part of them having been written in the very 
crisis of its ruin, to rouse up all the virtue that was 
left in the honest and the brave, to the defence of 
their country. The advantage which they derive 
from this circumstance will easily be observed, by 
comparing them with the epistles of the best and 
greatest who flourished afterwards in imperial 
Rome. Pliny’s letters are justly admired by men 
of taste : they show the scholar, the wit, the flne 
gentleman : yet we cannot but observe a poverty 
and barrenness through the whole, that betrays 
the awe of a master. Ail his stories and reflections 
terminate in private life ; there is nothing import- 
ant in politics ; no great affairs explained ; no 
account of the motives of public counsels : he had 
borne all the same offices with Cicero, whom in all 
points he affected to emulate*^ ; yet his honours 
were in effect but nominal, conferred by a superior 
power, and administered by a superior will ; and 
with the old titles of consul and proconsul, we 
want still the statesman, the politician, and the 
magistrate. In his provincial command, where 
■ - 

^ Ut fiw.'ile existiinari possit prudentiam quodamniodo 
ciwe divinationcm. IVon eniin Cicero oa Boliirn, quae vivo 
86 accidcruiit, fiitiira prffdixit, 8cd ctiam, qua* nunc usu 
I veniunt, cecinit, iit vatet#. — Corn. Ncp. in Vit. Attic. JO. 

g An objection may i>ossibly be made iny character 
of tlic.se IcttcrH, from a certain pa.ssogo in one of them, 
addreH.scd to a proconsul of Africa, wherein he intimates, 
that there was a private mark agreed upon betw'een them, 
whieli, >vhcn aliixed to his lottcjrs, would signify, wliut 
real stress he himself laid upon them, and wliat degree of 
influence he desired them to have with his friend, [Ep. 
t Fam. xiii. 6.] lUit that seems to relate only to the parti- 
I cular case of one man, who having great affairs in Africa, 
w^as likely to be particularly tmublcsome both to Cicero 
and the proconsul, whose general concerns, however, ho 
rewmmends in that letter with the utmost warmth and 
affection. Hut if he had used the same method with all 
the other proconsuls and foreign commanders, it seems 
not only reasonable, but necessary, that a man o| his cha- 
rucjter and ^utliority, whose favour was perpetually soli- 
cite<l by persons of all ranks, should make some distinction 
between his real friends, whom Jie recommended for 
their own sake, and those, whose recommendations were 
extorted from him by the importunity of others : w'hich 
was frequently the case, as he himself declares in these 
very letters. “ Your regard for mo,’* says he, “is so 
publicly known, that I am importuned by many for recom- 
mendations to you. But though 1 give them sometimes 
to men of no eoneequenoe, yet for the most part, it is to 
my real friends.’* Again, Our friendship, and youi- 
affection to me, is so illustrious, that 1 am under a 
necessity of recommending many people to you : but 
though it is my duty to wish well to all whom I recom- 
mend ; yet I do not live upon the same foot of friendship 
with them all,” &c. — Ep. Fam. xiii. 70, 71* 

Leetaris, quod honoribus ejus insistam, quern flemularx 
to studiis cupio.— Plin. Ep. iv. 8. 
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kpTmii^ all thlncs with a supreme imtho- 
an4 w IMiiga atti^^aat on jbis ordera ; Pimy 
4ttnt not venture to repair a bath, or punish a 
l^wmve slave^ or incorporate a company of masona, 
till |ie had firat consulted and obtained ttm lea^e 
of ‘Prajan*. 

Plis historical works are all lost : the comment- 
aries of bis consulship in Greek ; the history of 
his own a^rs» to his return from exile, in Iiatin 
verse ; and his Aueodotes ; as well as the pieces 
that he pdbhshed on. natural history, of which 
Pliny quotes one, upon the wonders of nature, and 
another on perfumes^. He was meditating, like- 
wise, a general history of Rome, to which he was 
frequently urged by his friends, as the only man 
capable of adding that glory also to his country, of 
excelling the Greeks in a species of writing which 
of all others was at that time the least cultivated by 
the Romans ^ But he never found leisure to execute 
so great a task ; yet has sketched out a plan of it, 
which, short as it is, seems to be the best that can 
be formed for the design of a perfect history. 

He declares it to be the first and fundamental 
law of history, that it should neither dare to say 
anything that was false, or fear to say anything 
‘ that was true, nor give any just suspicion either of 
I favour or disaffection : that in the relation of things 
the writer should observe the order of time, and 
add also the description of places : that in all great 
' and memorable transactions, he should first explain 
I the counsels, then the acts, lastly the events : that 
in the counsels he should interpose his own judg- 
I tnent on the merit of them : in the acts, should 
' relate not only what was done, but how it was 
done; ,in the events, should show what share 
I chance, or rashness,* or prudence, had in them : 
that in regard to persons, he shbuld describe, not 
only their, particular actions, but the lives and 
characters of all < those who bear an eminent part 
in the story that he. should illustrate the whole 
in a clear, easy, natural style ; flowing with a per- 
petual smootlmess and equability ; free from the 
affectation of points and sentences, or the rough- 
ness of judicial pleadings 

We have no remains, likewise, of his poetry, 
except some fragments occasionally interspersed 
through his other writings ; yet these, as 1 have 
before observed, are sufficient to convince us that 
his poetical genius, if it had been cultivated with 
the same care, would not have been inferior to bis 
oratoriaL The two' arts are so nearly allied, that 
aUb excellency in the one seems to imply a capacity 
for the other ; the same qualities being essential 

■ > Pruaenses; Domino, balneum habent et sordidum et 

vetus, id itaque Indulgentia tua roBtituero desideraut.*^ 
Plin. Ep. X. 

ego supplicium distuli, ut to oonditorem dfs- 
) .c^linw mfiltaris, firmatoromque, oonBuler^n de modo 
, pcmaa-rdbid. 38. 

Tu, Domino, dcspico an instituendum putoa,cofiegium 
f Fabmrum, duntaxat hominum cl.— I bid. 42. 

k Cicero in Admlrandis” posuit, dec. [Plin. Hist. Nat. 

, xxxi.A^ Quod ** Adminmdia*' suis inRoruit M, Cicero, 
flbid# 4.^ In monumentis M. Ciceronis invenitur; Un- 
guenta gratlora erae, quae terrain, quam qual crocum 
Baplant,— Ibid. xiii. 3 ; xvii. 5. 

‘ PostiUatur a to jamdiu, vel fiagitatnr potioa historla: 
ste enhh putant, te illam traotante, efiici poasio, at in hoc 
etlai3|, gonera Grii^ci«; nihil cedumus— abesi enim histenis 
^ literis nostris.— De Leg. t 2 , 3. | 

\ n De Oratore» it 13. I 


to « iprlghtlf ftmojt, fortitoj^eurtoii, 

Rowing and numeroMs dif^ou. It was in # 
^me that the old rusticity of the Latin musq^firat 
began to be polished by the qrnqments of ffregs 
and harqnony of numbers ; but the theight pf 
perfection to which it yras carried after , his death 
by the succeeding generatiem, as it left no toom for 
a xpediocrity in poetry, so it quite eclipsed the fame 
of Cicero. For thq world always jud^ of ithings 
by companson ; and because he was not so great a 
poet aa Virgi) and Horaoe» l^fWas decried as none 
at all ; especially in the eanrts of Antony and 
Augustus, where it was a popaidiment to the sove- 
reign, and a fashion consequently among their 
fiatterers ", to make his character ridiculous, 
wherever it lay open to, them : hence flowed that 
perpetual laillery, which subsists to this day, on 
his famous verses ; _ 

Cedant arms togo^ cofioedat laurea linguie, 

O fortunatam natom sne oonsule Bomam. 

And two bad lines, picked out by the malice of 
enemies and transmitted to posterity, as a speci- 
men of the rest, have served to damn many thou- 
sands of good ones ; for Plutarch reckons him 
among the most eminent of the Roman poets : 
and Pliny the younger was proud of emulating 
him in his poetic character" ; and Quintilian 
aeems to charge the* cavils . of his censurers to a 
principle of malignityp. But his own verses carry 
the surest proof of their merit : being written in 
the best manner of that age iiV which he lived, 
and in the style of Lucretius, whose poem he 
is said to have revised and corrected for its pub- 
lication, after Lucretius's death q. This however 
is certain, that he was the constant friend and 
generous patron of all the celebrated poets of his 
time ' : of Accius, Archias, Chilius, Lucretius, 
Catullus : who pays his thauks to him in the fol- 
lowing lines, for some favour that he had received 
from him' : 

Tally, most eloquent by far 
Of nil, who have been or who are. 

Or who in ages Btill to come 
Bhal? rifio of all the aonB of Rome, 

To thee CatulluB grateful sends 
His warmest thanks, and recommends 
His humble muse, as much below 
All other poets lie, as thou 
All other patrons dost excel, 

Iq power of words and speaking well 

" Postea vero quidn r trlumvivali p^osorlptlone eon- 
sumptUH eat, passim qui oderant, qui Invidobant, qui 
iemuhibantuT, adulatores gtiam prsesentle potOntiie, non 
responsurum invaserunt.— Quint, xii. 10. 

«> Sed ego verear, ne me non satis deeeat, qnod deouit 
M. Tullium.— PUn. iEp. v. 3, 
p In carminlbtts utinam piepereisset, qile xion desierunt 
carpore malign! . — ^Quint. xi. 1 . 
q Euseb. Chronioi 

r AdJio|s M, Tullium mfra benignltate poetomm fUgenia 
foyissek [Flin. Bp. iih 13.} Ut ex familiar! ejus L. Acolo 
poeta audire sum solitus. [Brut. ni7*] Lueretil poemata, 
ut soribis, lita .emit muUis luminibus ingenii, mUlt» 
tamen agtia— Ad Quint. . Prat. ii. 11' ; Ad Ait. i. 0 l 16. 
(Dieertisitme RomoU zMpotum, > 

^uoteunt, quotque fUeim, Maroe TulU, ' 
‘"Quotque post alUs erunt in annis ; 

Oratiits tfbi xnaximas Catullus 
Agitj pesslraus omnium poeta; 

LTantd ponimus emntum pOeta 
Quanto tuoptimus omiflum |iat^ 

Oatcll. 47. 
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But po^ry was the axuusiKxneiit only, and relief 
of Ills 'other*' BtniEet. ^ E|6hu0nce wat his diathr- 
guUhihg ttdent<^bis s6f 0rmi|d Ottffbate.' To thl^ 
he dOfofOd Ml (hOfaenltieflo? his sonl, and atttinled 
to a decree of petfoctioh in iti that no mortsil ^ver 
aurpaaaed : 90 that, as a polite historian observes, 
** Rome had hut feW orators before him whom it 
could praise : none whom it could admire ‘Z' De- 
mosthenes vtas the pattern, by which he formed 
himself 3 whom he eiOulathd with such success as 
to merit, what St. Jerome calls that beautiful 
eioge : ** Demosthenes has snatched from thee the 
glory of being the first ; thou from Demosthenes 
that of being the only orator*." The genius, the 
capacity, the style and manner of them both, were 
much the same ; their eloquence of that great, 
sublime and comprehensive kind, which dignified 
every subject, and gave it all the force and beauty 
of which it was capable ; it was that roundness of 
speakings as the ancients call it, where there was 
nothing either redundant or dedoieut : nothing 
either to be added or retrenched ; their perfections 
were in all pointy so transcendent, and yet so simi- 
lar, that the critics are not agreed on which side 
to give the preference. Quintilian indeed, the 
most judicious of them, has given it on the whole 
to Cicero ; but if, as others have thought, Cicero 
had not all the nerves, the energy, or, as he him- 
self calls it, the thunder of Demosthenes, hew 
excelled him in the copiousness and elegance of 
his diction, the variety of his sentiments, and 
above all, in the vivacity of his wit, and smartness 
of his raillery. Demosthenes had nothing jocose 
or facetious in him, yet by attempting sometimes 
to jest, showed that the thing itself did not dis- 
please, but did not belong to him : for (as Longinus 
says) whenever he affected to be pleasant, he made 
himself ridiculous ; and if he happened to raise a 
laugh, , it was ohiedy upon himself. Whereas 
Cicero, from a perpetual fund of wit and ridicule, 
had the })Ower always to please, when be found 
himself unable to convince : and could put his 
judges into good humour when he had cause to be 
afraid of their severity ; so that, by the opportu- 
nity of a well-timed joke, he is said to have 
preserved many of his clients from manifest ruin *. 

Yet in all this height and fame of his eloquence, 
there was another set of orators at the same time 
in Rome : men of parts and learning, and of the 
first quality ; who, while, they acknowledged the 
superiority of his genius, yet censured Ifts diction 
as not truly Attic or classical ; some calling it 

* At oratio — ita univorsa sub princlpo operis 'sui eruplt 
Tullio ; ut delectari ante eum pauciBsimiS, mirari vero ne- 
minem pomls.— Veil. Pat. i. 27< 

u Demosthenem Igitur imltemur. O dil boni f quid 
quasi has aliud agimus, aut quid aliud pptamus. — Brut. 
417. 

M. TuUins, in quern pulcherrimuih illud eloglum est ; 
Demosthenes -tibi prsiipuit, ne esses primus orator ; tu 
ilU, ne solus.— Ad Nepotlan. de Vita Clericor. tom. Iv. 
Edit. Benedi 

a Uuio diveim vlttus, qt|8» Hsum judiofs movendo— 
plsriqueDemostheiiJ faoultatemliujus rei defuisse credunt. 
Ciceroni modum— nap videri potest noluisse Demoj^pnes, 
otijua panca* admodutn diota-rostendunt non diBMpbftsse 
illl jooos, sed hen contigissa— ntihi vero-r-mira que^am 
videtur in Cioerone fuisEts urbanitaa— [(tuintil. vi. 3 ; Ibid. 
X. ll; hongin. de Snbliga; a M.] Ut pse U Flaooo, quern 
repsttindarum reum |oqi oppertunitafo do p^ifestisslmls 
orimittibUB evsndt* dppir^MaogoUvdift'ih . 


loose and languid t ctheta tuipid and exuberant^. 
TheeemMi afSited amiBiRwandfaiitidifnis correct- 
nesst ndhited senb^oea* tMrt dnd ccutdsb periods 


wiriiotit a byUaAdh to In as if the pdr- 
fection of ordtory consMted In a frugality of words, 
and in crowding ouP sentimpntd into the narrowest 
compass * ! The chief patrons of this taste were 
M. SrutuB, Licinius Calvus, Asinius Polho, and 
Sallust, whom Seneca seems to tteat as the author 
of the obscure, abrupt, apd sententious style*. 
Cicero often ridicules these pi^tenders to Attic 
elegance, as judging of eloij[aenee, not by the 
force of the art, but their own weakness and 
resolving to decry what they could not attain^ and 
to admire nothing but what they could imitate ; 
and though their way of speaking, he says, might 
please the ear of a critic or a scholar, yet it wks'not 
of that sublime and sonorous kind whose end wcU not 
only to instruct but to move an audience $ att elo- 
quence born for the multitude, whose meril was 
always shown by its effects of exciting admiration ^ 
and extorting shouts of applause, and on which there 
never was any difference of judgment between the 
learned and the populace 

This was the genuine eloquence that prevailed 
in Rome as long as' Cicero lived. His were the 
only speeches that were relished or admired by the 
city ; while those Attic orators, as they called them- 
selves, were generally despised and frequently 
deserted by the audience in the midst of their 
harangues*. But after Cicero's death and the 
ruin of the republic, the Roman oratory sunk of 
course with its liberty, and a false species univer- 
sally prevailed : when instead of that elate, copious, 
and flowing eloquence which launched out freely 
into every subject, there suocqpded a guarded, dry, 
sententious kind, /ull of laboured tarns and stu- 
died points, and proper only for the occasion on 
which it was employed : the making panegyrics, 
and servile compliments to their tyrants. This 
change of style may be obsen^d in all their writers 
from Cicero's time to the younger Pliny, who car- 
ried it to its utmost perfection in his celebrated 
jjanegyric on the emperor Trajan, which as it is 
justly admired for the elegance of diction, the 

y Constat noc Ciceroni quidem obtrectatores defuisse, 
qufbus inllatus et tiimons, nee satis pressus, supra modum 
cxultans, et siiperflucns, et parum Attieus videretur, dec. 
—Tacit. Dialog. IH ; Quintll. xii, 1. 

z Mihi fall! multum videntiir, qui solos esse Attlqos ere- 
dunt, tenues et lucidos et significantefl^ sod quadam elo^ 
quentim frugaJitate contentos, ac xnimnni semper intra 
pallium continentea — Quintil. xil. W." . ' 

» Sic SalluBtio vigente, amputate sententie, et votba 
ante expcjctatum ctidentia, ot obscuta brevitas, fiiero pro 
cultu. — L.'Sen. Epist. 114. 

ituque nobis monendl sunt li,— qui aut d)ci se deside- 
rant Attioos, aut ipsl Attice volunt dicere, ut mirentur 
Domosthenem max line— dlctquentiamque ipsius virlbiis, 
non imbecilitate sua. methtotUr: Nuno enim tontum 
qiiisque laudat, quantum se posse sperat imUaii.^-Orator, 
248 ; Tiisc. Quest. H. 1.* 

c ^d adCalvumrevertamur : qui— raetuensnevltlosmti 
oolligeret; etiam verum sangufnem dsperdebat. Itaque 
qjus oratio nimia religione attenuate, doctis et attento 
audientibus erat illustris ; a multitudine autem et a foro, 
eui nate oloquentia est, devorabatur.— Brut. 410. 

Itaque nunquam de bono oratore et non bono doctis 
hbminlbus cum iwpulo dissenslo fait, Ao. — ^Ibid. 297 • 

At outnlsti Attioi diesnt, non modo a corona, quod 
est ipsUm miserahile, scdeHstm ab advooatis felinquuntur 

—Ibid. 417. 
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beauty of sentiments, and the delicacy of its com- 
pliments, so is become in a manner the standard 
of line speaking to modern times ; where it is 
common to hear the pretenders to criticism des- 
canting on the tedious length and spiritless exuber- 
ance of the Ciceronian periods. But the superiority 
of Cicero’s eloquence, as it was acknowledged by 
the politest age of free Rome, so it has received 
the most authentic confirmation that the nature of 
things can admit, from the concurrent sense of 
nations ; which, neglecting the productions of his 
rivals and contemporaries, have preserved to us 
his inestimable remains, as a specimen of the most 
perfect manner of speaking, to which the language 
of mortals can be exalted ; so that, as Quintilian 
declared of him even in that early age, he has 
acquired such fame with posterity, that Cicero is 
not reckoned so much the name of a man as of 
eloquence itself®. 

But we have hitherto been considering chiefly 
the exterior part of Cicero’s character, and shall 
now attempt to penetrate the recesses of his mind, 
and discover the real source and principle of his 
actions, from a view of that philosophy which he 
professed to follow, as the general rule of his life. 
This, as he often declares, was drawn from the 
Academic sect, which derived its origin from So- 
crates, and its name from a celebrated gymnasium 
or place of exercise, in the suburbs of Athens, 
called the Academy, where the professors of that 
school used to hold their lectures and philoso- 
phical disputations ^ Socrates was the first w'ho 
banished physics out of philosophy, which till his 
time had been the sole object of it, and drew it off’ 
from the obscure and intricate inquiries into nature 
and the constitution^ of the heavenly bodies, to 
questions of morality, of more, immediate use and 
importance to the happiness of man, concerning 
the true notions of virtue and vice, and the natural 
difference of good and ill*f ; and as he found the 
world generally prepossessed with false notions on 
those subjects, so his method was, not to asssert 
any opinion of his own, but to refute the opinions 
of others and attack the errors in vogue, as the 
first step towards preparing men for the reception 
of truth or what came the nearest to it, proba- 

« Aptid posteros vero id consuciitiiK, nt Cicero jam non 
honiinis, sed eloquentia? nomcn haboutur. — Qiiintil. x. I, 

^ Illi aiitem, qui PlatoniH institiito in Academia, quod 
est alterum gymnasium, ccetus erant ct Heruioncs habere 
Boliti, e loci vocabulo noinen habuerunt. — Acadern. i. 4. 

JY.P. This celebrated jdace, which Serv. Sulpieius calls 
the nohlr.xt pyrnnasiunt of the worlds took its name from 
one Ecademim, an ancient hero, who posHcssed it in the 
time of the Tyiidaridro, But famous as it was, it W’as 
purchased afterwards for about one fiundrcU poundt, and 
dodicate<l to the puidic, for tho convenience of walks and 
exercises for the citizens of Athens ; and was gradually 
improved and adorned by the rich, wlio had received 
benefit or pleasure from it, with plantations of groves, 
stately porticos, and commodiouH apartments, for tho par- 
ticular use of the professors or masters of tho Academic 
School, where several of them are said to have spent their 
lives, and to have resided so strictly, as scarce ever to have 
come within tho city — Ep. Pam. iv. 12; Plutarch, in 
Thee. 16 ; Piog. Laert. In Plato. §. 7 ; Plutarch. Do Exil. 

6oa 

ff Socrates id quod constat inter omnes, primus a 

rebus occultis, et ab ipsa natiira involutis— avocavisse 
philosophiam et ad vitam communem adduxisse, ut de 
virtutibus et vitiis, omninoque de bonis rebus et molis 
quiereret, dec.— Ibid. ; It. Tusc. Quccst. v. 4. 


bility K While he himself therefore professed to 
know nothing, he used to sift out the several doc- 
trines of all the pretenders to science, and then 
teaze them with a series of questions so contrived 
as to reduce them, by the course of their answers, 
to an evident absurdity and the impossibility of 
defending what they had at first affirmed ^ 

But Plato did not strictly adhere to the method 
of his master Socrates, and his followers wholly 
deserted it : for instead of the Socratic modesty 
of affirming nothing, and examining every thing, 
they turned philosophy as it were into an art, and 
formed a system of opinions, which they delivered 
to their disciples as the peculiar tenets of their 
sect*^. Plato’s nephew, Speusippus, who was left 
the heir of his school, continued his lectures as his 
successors also did in the Academy, and preserved 
the name of Academics ; whilst Aristotle, the 
most eminent of Plato’s scholars, retired to an- 
other gymnasium called the Lyceum, where from a 
custom which he and his followers observed, of 
teaching and disputing as they walked in the por- 
ticos of the placje, they obtained the name of 
Peripatetics, or the walking philosophers. These 
two sects, though differing in name, agreed gene- 
rally ill things, or in all the principal points of 
their philosophy ; they placed the chief happiness 
of man in virtue, with a competency of external 
^oods ; taught the existence of a God, a Provi- 
dence, the immortality of the soul, and a future 
state of rewards and punishments h 

This was the state of the Academic school under 
five successive masters, who governed it after 
Plato : Speusippus, Xenoorates, Polemo, Crates, 
Grantor ; till Arcesilas the Sixth discarded at once 
all the systems of his predecessors, and revived 
the Socratic way of affirming nothing, doubting of 
all things, and exjiosing the vanity of the reigning 
opinions*". He alleged the necessity of making 
this reformation, from that obscurity of things 
which had reduced Socrates and all the ancients 
before him, to a confession of their ignorance ; he 
observed, as they had all likewise done, that the sen- 
ses were narrow, reason infirm, life short, truth 
immersed in the deep, opinion and custom every- 
where predominant, and all things involved in 
darkness**. He taught therefore, “ that there 

^ E quibuH nos id potissimiini eonseouti sumuK, quo So- 
cratom usuni arhitritbainur ; ut nostrani ipsi sententitnn 
tcjfereimiH, orr(»re alios ievareinus ; et in onini disputatione, 
quid esset simillumuiii veri qusereremus. — Tusc. Q,ua>8t. v. 
4 : it. i. 4. 

* Socrates enim percunctando atquo intcrrognndo clicero 
solcbat opiniones eorum, quibuscum dissorebut. — ^De Fin. 
ii. 1. 

^ Illam aiitcm Socraticam dubitationem de omnibus 
rebus, et nulla adfimiationeadhibita consuetiidinem disser- 
endi reliquenmt. Ita facta cst, quod minime Socrates 
probabst, ars qincdam pliilosophia?, ct rcriim ordo ot de- 
scriptio disciplinsc. — Acadom. i. 4. 

I Hed idem fons erat utrisque, et cadem rcnim oxpoton- 
danim, fugiendarumque partitio. [Aoadom. i. 4, 6, 8.] 
Peripateticos et Aciulcmicos, nomlnibus diiforentes, re 
congruentes. — Ibid. ii. 5. 

TO Arcesilas primum, ex variis Platonis libris, sermont- 
busque Bocraticis hoc niaxime arripuit, nihil esse oerti, 
quod ^t sensibus aut animo percipi possit.— De Orat. 
lit 18. 

n Non pertinacia sed earum renim obscuritate, quae ad 
confesslonem ignorantlo* adduxerant Sooratem, ot-~omncs 
paene veteres ; qui nihil cognoscl, nihil percipi, nihil sciri 
posse dixerunt ; angustos sensus ; imbeoillos animos ; bre- 
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was no certain knowledge or perception of any- 
thing in nature, nor any infallible criterion of 
truth and falsehood ; that nothing was so detest- 
able as rashness : nothing so scandalous to a 
philosopher as to profess what was either false or 
unknown to him ; that we ought to assert nothing 
dogmatically^ but in all cases to suspend our 
assent, and instead of pretending to certainty, 
content ourselves with opinion grounded on proba- 
bility, which was all that a rational mind had to 
acquiesce in.*' This was called the new Academy, 
in distinction from the Platonic, or the old, which 
maintained its credit down to Cicero’s time, by a 
succession of able masters, the chief of whom 
was Carneades, the fourth from Arcesilas, who 
carried it to its utmost height of glory, and is 
greatly celebrated by antiquity for the vivacity of 
his wit and force of his eloquence 

We must not however imagine, that these Acade- 
mics continued doubting and fluctuating all their 
lives in scepticism and irresolution, without any 
precise opinions, or settled principle of judging 
and actingP ; no, their rule was as certain and 
consistent as that of any other sect, as it is fre- 
quently explained by Cicero in many parts of his 
works. “ We are not of that sort (says he) whose 
mind is p^petually wandering in error, without 
any particular end or object of its pursuit : for 
what would such a mind or such a life indeed be^| 
worth which had no determinate rule or method of 
thinking and acting ? But the difference between 
us and the rest is, that whereas they call some 
things certain, and others uncertain ; we coll the | 
one probable, the other improbable. For what 
reason then should not 1 pursue the probable, 
reject the contrary, and declining the arrogance of 
affirming, avoid the imputation of rashness, which 
of all things is the farthest removed from wis- 
dom ?” Again : “we do not pretend to say, that 
there is no such thing as truth, but that all truths 
have some falsehoods annexed to them, of so near 
a resemblance and similitude, as to afibrd no 
certain note of distinction whereby to determine 
our judgment and assent : whence it follows also 
of course, that there are many things probable, | 
which though not perfectly comprehended, yet on I 
account of their attractive and specious appear- 
ance, are sufficient to govern the life of a wise 
man In another place, “ there is no difference” 
(says he) “ between us and those who pretend to 
know things, but that they never doubt of the 
truth of what they maintain ; whereas we Lave 
many probabilities which we readily embrace, but 
dare not affirm. By this we preserve our judgment 
free and unprejudiced, and are under no necessity 

via curricula vitJc ; in profundo veritatem domersam ; 
opinionibuB et iiistitutis omnia teneri ; nihil voritati rolin- 
qui : dcinccpa omnia tenobris circumfusa case dixerunt. — 
Academ. i. 13. " 

« Hano Acaderniam novam appelhmt ; — qua? usque ad 
Carneadom porducta, qui quartus ab Areesila fuit, in cadem 
Arccsilae ratione permansit. [Academ. i. 13.] Ut hiec in 
phiLosophia ratio contra omnia disserendi. uullatnquo rem 
aperte judicandi, profeota a Socratc. rejietita ab Arcesila, 
confinnata a Carticadc, usqne ad nostram viguit aetatem.* 
[Do Nat. Door. i. 6.] Hiuc hscc reoentiur Academia emana- 
vit, in qua exHtitltdivina quadam celeritate iugenii, dioen- 
djquo copia Carncados. — De Orat. iii. 13. 

P Noque enim Aeademici, cum in utramque disBcrunt 
partem, non secundum alteram vivuut.— Quintil. xii. 1. 

1 Do Olfic. ii. 2. i' De Nat. Deor. i. 5. 


of defending what is prescribed and enjoined to 
us : whereas in the other sects men are tied down 
to certain doctrines, before they are capable of 
judging what is the best ; and in the most infirm 
part of 4ife, drawn either by the authority of a 
friend, or charmed with the first master whom 
they happen to hear, they form a judgment of 
things unknown to them : and to whatever school 
they chance to be driven by the tide, cleave to it 
as fast as the oyster to the rock*.” 

Thus the Academy held the •proper medium 
between the rigour of the Stoic and the indifference 
of the sceptic. Tiie Stoics embraced all their doc- 
trines as so many fixed and immutable truths, from 
which it was infamous to depart, and by making 
this their point of honour, held all their disciples 
in an inviolable attachment to them. The sceptics 
on the other hand observed a perfect neutrality 
towards all opinions, maintaining all of them to 
be equally uncertain : and that we could not affirm 
of anything that it was this or that, since there 
w'as as much reason to take it for the one as for 
the other, or for neither of them, and wholly 
indifferent which of them we thought it to be ; 
thus they lived without ever engaging themselves 
on any side of a question, directing tlieir lives in 
the mean time by natural affections and the laws 
and customs of their country *. But the Acade- 
mics, by adopting the probable instead of the 
certain, kept the balance in an equal poise between 
the two extremes, making it their general principle 
to observe a moderation in all their opinions ; 
and as Flutarch, who was one of them, tells us, 
paying a great regard always to that old maxim ; 

iiyau ; ne quid nimisu. 

As this school then was in no particular opposi- 
tion to any, but an equal adversary to all, or rather 

» Academ. ii. 3. 

N.IS. This sketch of the principles of the Academy may 
enable uh to decide that famoiiB contest among the crlticB, 
about the reading of the following pjiHSJige in Cicero’s trea- 
tise, “ On the Nature of the (5ods.” [J. i. 1.] l)e (fua tarn 
varice sunt doctissimorum hoNiiHunit tamque disv.repantei 
sentential ut mapno an/umento esse dcheal^ eausam^ id est, j 
principinin jihifosojdiUe essc^ scientiani; [inBciciitium ;] 
priidenlenine Aeadcmicos a rebus inccrlis assensionem 
cohHndsse. The question is, whetlter we should rend 
seivntiam or inscientiam : the greatest part of the editionu 
and MS.S. give us the first, but Ahhis Manutius and Dr. 
Davies prefer the second, which 1 take to bo the true 
reading. For Cicero’s meaning in this place is, from tho 
dissentions of tho learned on a subject of bo great import- 
ance, to illustrate a fundamental maxim of his sect, that 
the naturaf ohscitrity of things, and man's consciousness of 
his ignorance, was thejirst cause or incitement to the study 
of philosophy, Flatu had expressed tho same sentiment 
before liim, where he says, that to wonder at things was 
the common ujKection of a philosopher, and what alone gave 
rise, or a beginning, to philosophy itself ; [In Theaetot. p. i 
155, ediU A’crr.] whence Cicero draws thin inference, which 
he frequently inculcates in other parts of his works, that 
the Academy therefore acted prudently, in withholding its 
assent, and maintaining, that there was no such tiling as 
science, or absolute certainly, within the reach of man. If 
this then bo the sense of the passage, os it appears evidently 
to bo, it necessarily requires inscientiam to make it con- 
sistent. — Bee the translation of L'Abb6 d’Ollvct, and his 
I notes on the plocq, and edit. Davis. Cantab. 

* Bext. Kmpirici, I^rrhon. Hypotyp. ; A. Gell. xi. 5. 

tt — fi4\Xa>y els irdvra, rifxiifffiv rh HyaUf 

4y y^ydfJt^voSf ejirov . — In lib. de EJ apud 

' Delpli. 387 ; it. lib. de Prime Frigido.yin. 
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' ^ dmgMticai philosophy in genend, bo every other 
'McA rttt to ita^ readily gaTe it the preference to 
^ which universal concession of the second 

'phM’is commonly thought to infer a right toihe 
' ^0iet * 3 ^and if we reflect on the state of tlm heathen 
Wortd, dnd what they themselves so often eomplain 
' of/ the darkness that surrounded them, and the 
influite dissentions of the best and wisest on* the 
fundamental questions of religion and morality r ; 
we must necessarily allow, that the Academic man- 
ner of philosophising was of all others the most 
rational and modest, and^the best adapted to the 
discovery of truth, whose peeulHlr character it was 
to encourage inquiry, to sift every question to the 
bottom, to try the force of every argument till it 
had found its real moment, or the precise quantity 
of its weight *- This it was that induced Cicero 
in his advanced life and ripened judgment to desert 
the old Academy, and declare for the new : when 
from a long experience of the vanity of those sects 
who called themselves the proprietors of truth and 
the sole guides of life, and through a despair of 
finding anything certain, he was glad, after all his 
pains, to take up vrith the probable But the 
genius' and general character of both the Academies 
was in some measure still the same : for the old, 
though it professed to teach a peculiar system of 
doctrines, yet was ever diffident and cautious of 
affirming, and the new only the more scrupulous 
and sceptical of the two ; this appears from the 
writings of Plato, the first master of the old, jn 
which, as Cicero observes, ** nothing is absolutely 
affirmed, nothing delivered for certain, but all 
things freely inquired into, and both sides of the 
question impartially discussed^/' Yet there was 
another reason that recommended this philosophy 
in u peculiar manner to CicetP : its being of all 
others the best suited to the profession of an 
orator, since by its practice of disputing for and 
against every opinion of the other sects, it gave 
him the best opportunity of perfecting his orato- 
rial faculty, and acquiring a habit of speaking 
readily upon all subjects. He calls it therefore the 
parent of elegance and copiousness, and declares 
that he owed all the fame of his eloquence not to 
the mechanic rules of the rhetoricians, but to the 
. enlarged and generous principles of the A cademy*^. 

* Aoademico saplenti ab omnibus csetenirum soctarum 
^-secundic partes dantuiv^x quo potest probabiliter con- 
flei, eum recto primum esse suo judioio, qui omniuin 

. oacterorum judicio sit secundus.' — Fragment. Academ. ex 
Augustin. 

r Be Nat. I>eor. !. 1, 3 ; Aoadem. li. 3; i. 13/ 

» Noquo nostra disputationeg quioquam aliud agunt, 
nisi ut, in iitraniquo paa^em disserendo, eliciant et tan- 
quam exprimant aliquid, quod aut verum sit, aut ad ‘id 
quam pruxime aooedat. — Academ. ii. 3. 

s Hqllotam a te, inquit, veterem. jam, tractari autem 
novam. Clbid. 4.] Ultra, enim quo progrodiar, quam ut 
videam, non habeo : corta dicent hi, qui et 
pefelpl ea posse dicunt, et se sapientps profitentur. [Tuso* 
Q^uisst. 1. 9.] Bed ne in maxtmis quldem rebus, quidquam 
adhtio inveni firmius, quod tenerem, aut quo jtidleium 
thdum dirigerem, quam id. quodoumque mlhi slmilllmum 
veH vfderetur.'oum ipsum illud verum in oooulto iateret. 
•o-Orator.^n. 

Cnjus in librls nihil affirmatur, et in utramqun partem 
multa disseruntur, de omnibus quaeritur, nihil oerti dici- 
tur.— Aeadem. L 13. 

• Ifeque tnlhl semper Aoademfw oonsuetuflo., de Omnibus 

^ rebus In oontrarias partes disleimidi, non ob ''earn causam 

I solum plaquit, quod aliter non posset quid in qnaque re 


This^AchooL however was alfooet , deserted in 
Greobe qnd had but few disciples at Home, when 
CtceAr undertook its patrons^r fmd jendeevoured 
to .revive its drooping /credit, ^e . reason is' 
obvfeus : it impoted a bard task upon ita qch^rs 
of disjmtiM against every sect apd on every amea- 
tion in'phiiosophy ; and if it was difficult^/ (as 
Cicero says) to be master of any one, how much 
more of theiii all which was incumbent, on those 
who professed themselves Academics No wonder 
then that it lost ground everywhere, in propor- 
tion as ease and luxury prevailed, which naturally 
disposed people to the doctrine of Epicurus, in 
relation to which there is a smart saying recoiled 
of Arcesilas : who being asked why so many of all 
sects went over to the Epicureans, but none ever, 
came back from them, replied, ** that men might 
be made eunuchs^ but eunuchs could never become 
men again 

This general view of Cicero’s philosophy, will 
help us to account in some measure for that 
difficulty which people frequently complain of, 
in discovering his real sentiments, as well as for 
the mistakes which they are apt to fall into in that 
search ; since it was the distinguishing principle of 
the Academy to refute the opinions of others, rather 
than declare any of their own. the chief 

difficulty does not lie here, for Cicero was not scru- 
^pulous on that head, nor affected any obscurity in 
the delivery of his thoughts, when it was his busi- 
ness to explain them ; hut it is the variety and 
different character of his several writings that per- 
plexes the generality of his readers, for wherever 
they dip into his works, they are apt to fancy 
themselves possessed of his sentiments, and to 
quote them indifferently as such : whether from 
his orations, his dialogues, or his letters, without 
attending to the peculiar nature of the work, or 
the different person that he assumes in it. 

His orations are generally of the judicial kind ; 
or the pleadings of an advocate whose business it 
was to make the best of his cau se ; and to dqliver, 

vcH«inn'le sit invoniri, «ed etiom quod esaet ea maxima 

dicendi cxorcitatio [Tusc. Qufcet. IJ. 3; Quintil. xii. 2,] 

Ego autom fatei>r ; me oratorera, si inodo slm, aut etiam 
quicumquo sim, non ex rhetorum officlnis, sed ex Acado- 
rola? spatiis cxtitissc. [Orator, gub in/t.J Nos oa phfloso- 
phia plus utimur, que peperit dicendi copiam. — Proc&m. 
Paradox.' 

** Quam nunc propemodum orbam esse in Graeoia Intel- 
ligo — nam si singulas disciplfnas percipere magnum est, 
quanto majus omnes ? quod facere iis neoease est, quibua 
proposltum est, vieri reporiendl causa, et contra omnes 
philoBophos, et pro omnibus dioere.*— I)e Nat. Boor. i. 6. 

B I>iog. Laert de Arcesila. — 

Diogenes Laertius, and some later writers, speak of X 
third or Middle Academy between the Old and the New^ 
in which they are commonly followed by the modems, who 
make Plato the founder of the Old / 4Tce$Uat of the Mid^ 
die / Cameadet of the New, [Bee Stanley’s Lives of Phi- 
losoph. in Carneadca] 1^^^ there was no roql ground for 
such a distinction ! einoo Cioero never mentione any other 
but the Old and the News and exprpssly docUuys the last 
to have subsisted under that deDeiiiination,i down to hi$ 
own days, as well under Cameades, as Arcesilas : and so 
far from splitting them Into three. Academies^ Cioero’s 
'master, Philo, maintained constantly in his books, that 
them never wae In reality any more' than one ; grounding 
his argument oa what I haVe observed aboye; the rimliar 
nature end genius of the two. [Academ. 1. 4.] Perturhatri- 
edm autem barum omnium xerum Academkun* banc db 
Ateeeila it Carneade recentem^ exoremus dtr iileat.— 4>e 
Leg.1.13. • \ i 
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not 80 much what was true as what Was useful to 
his cUent ; the patronage of truth belonging In such 
cases to the judge and not to the pleader ^ It 
would be absurd therefore to require a scrupulous 
Teracity or strict declaration of his sentiments in 
them : the thing does not admit of it ^ and he him- 
self forbids us to expect it ; and in one of those 
orations frankly declares the true nature of them 
all — That man/' says he, ** is much mistaken who 
thinks, that in ^ese judicial pleadings he has an 
authentic specimen of our opinions ; they are the 
speeches of the causes and the times ; not of the 
men or the advocates ; if tihic causes could speak 
for themselves, nobody would employ an orator ; 
but we are employed to speak, not what wo would 
undertake to affirm upon our authority, but what 
is suggested by the cause and the thing itself k." 
Agreeably to this notion, Quintilian tells us, “that 
those who are truly wise and have spent their time 
in public affairs, and not in idle disputes, though 
they have resolved with themselves to be strictly 
honest in all their actions, yet will not scruple to 
use every argument that can be of service to the 
cause which they have undertaken to defend**." 
In his orations therefore, where we often meet with 
the sentences and maxims of philosophy, we cannot 
always take them for his own, but as topics applied 
to move his audience, or to add an air of gravity 
and probability to his speech*. * 

His letters indeed to familiar friends, and espe- 
cially those to Atticus, place the real man before 
us, and lay open his very heart : yet in these some 
distinction must necessarily be observed ; for in 
letters of compliment, condolence, or recommen- 
dation, or where he is soliciting any point of 
importance, he adapts his arguments to the occa- 
sion, and uses such as would induce his friend the 
most readily to grant what he desired. But as his 
letters in general seldom touch upon any questions 
of philosophy, except slightly and incidentally, so 
they will afford very little help to us in the dis- 
covery of his philosophical opinions, which are the 
subject of the present inquiry, and for which we 
must wholly recur to his philosophical works. 

Now the general purpose of these works was, to 
give a history rather of the ancient philosophy than 
any account of his own ; and to explain to his 
fellow-citizens in their own language, whatever the 
philosophers of all sects, and in all ages, had 
taught on every important question, in order to 
enlarge their minds and reform their morals ; and 
to employ himself the most usefully to his country 
at a time when arms and a superior force had 
deprived him of the power of serving it in any 

f Judicis est semper in oausis verum sequi ; patroni, 
nonnunquam verisimilo, etiam si minus sit verum, de- 
fendcre: quod scribere, praesertim cum de philosopbia 
scriberem, non anderem, nisi^ldem placeret gravisslmo 
Stoioorum Pan«*tio.^De Offio. ii. 14. 

S Bed errat vehementer, Si quis in oratlonlbus nostris, 
quas in judlolls habuinius, avotoritates nostras oonsignatas 
se habere, arbitraturr—Pro A. Cluent. 50. 

b Quint xi. 1. 

i Though his orations are not always the proper vouch- 
ers of his opiniuns, yet they are the best testimonies that 
can be alleged for the truth of facts: esiteoially those 
which were sptAen to theeenate or the people ; where he , 
refem to the acts and characters of persons then living, 
before an audienoe that was generally as well acquainted 
with them as himself ; and it is in such oases chiefly that 
1 lay any great stress upon them. 


other way*^. This he declares in his treatise called 
De Finibtts, or on the chief good or ill of man ; in 
that upon the Nature of the Gods ; in his Tusculan 
Disputations ; and in his book on the Academic 
Philosophy : in all which he sometimes takes upon 
himself the part of a Stoic ; sometimes of an Epi- 
curean ; sometimes of the Peripatetic ; for the s^e 
of explaining with more authority the different 
doctrines of each sect: and as he assumes the 
person of the one to confute the other, so in bis 
proper character of an Academic^ he sometimes 
disputes against them, all : while the unwary reader, 
not reflecting on the nature of dialogues, takes 
Cicero still for the perpetual speaker ; and under 
that mistake, often quotes a sentiment for bis that 
was delivered by him only in order to be confuted* 
But in these dialogues as in all his other works, 
wherever he treats any subject professedly, or gives 
a judgment upon it deliberately, either in his own 
person or that of an Academic, there he delivers 
his own opinions : and where he himself dpas pot 
appear in the scene, he takes care usually to inform 
us to which of the characters he has assigned the 
patronage of his own sentiments ; who was gene- 
rally the principal speaker of the dialogue ; as 
Crassus in his treatise ou the Orator ; Scipio, in 
that on the Republic ; Cato in his piece on old age. 
This key will let us into his re^ thoughts, and 
enable us to trace his genuine notions through 
every part of his writings ; from which I shall now 
proceed to give a short abstract of tliem. 

As to physics or natural philosophy, he seems to 
j have had the same notion with Socrates, that a 
minute and particular attention to it, and the 
making it the sole end and object of our inquiries, 
was a study rather curious than profitable, and 
contributing but Uttle to the improvement of human 
life*. For thodgh he was perfectly acquainted 
with the various systems of all the philosophers of 
any name from the earliest antiquity, and has 
explained them all in his works ; yet he did not 
think it worth while, either to form any distinct 
opinions of his own, or at least to declare them* 
From his account however of those systems we 
may observe, that several of the fundamental prin- 
ciples of the modern philosophy which pass for the 
original discoveries of these later times, are the 
revival rather of ancient notions maintained by 
some of the first philosophers of whom we have 
any notice in history : as the motion of the earth ; 
the antipodes ; a vacuum ; and a universal gravU 
tation, or attractive quality of matter ; Which holds 
the world in its present form and order®. 

But in all the great points of religion and mo- 
rality which are of more immediate relation to 
the happiness of man, the being of a God ; a Pro- 
vidence ; the immortality of the soul ; a future 
state of rewards and punishments ; and the eternal 
difference of g ood a n d ill; he has largel y and 

b Nam cum otio langueremuB, et is esset relpublicie 
Status,. ut earn unius oonsillo atque cura gubemari neoesse 
asset, primum ipsius reipublicae oausa phtlosophiam nos- 
tris homlnibus axpUoandam putavi ; magnjl existijnans 
interesse ad deous et ad laudem olvitatis, res tayn graves, 
tamque pneclaras latinis etiam literis oemtineri*— ^ Nat. 
Deor. i. 4; it. Aoadem. i. 5 ; Tusc. Quiest. i. 1 ; l>e Finib. 
1. 3, 4. 

I Ut cnim modo dixl, omnibus fere In rebus, et maxime 
in physiois, quid non sit, citius, quam quid sit, dixerim. 
— De Nat. Deor. i. 21 ; Aoadem. ii. 311. 

> ^ De Nat. Deor. ii. 45 ; Acadom. ii. 38, *38. 
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clearly declared hie mind in many parts of his 
writings* He maintained, that there was one God 
or supreme Being ; incorporeal, eternal, self- 
existent ; who created the world by his power, and 
sustained it by his providence. This he inferred 
^rom the consent of all nations; the order and 
beauty of the heavenly bodies ; the evident marks 
of counsel, wisdom, and a htness to certain ends, 
observable in the whole and in every part of the 
visible world ; and declares that person unworthy 
of the name of man who can believe all this to have 
been made by chance, when with the utmost stretch 
of human wisdom we cannot penetrate the depth 
of that wisdom which contrived it“. 

He believed also a divine Providence constantly 
presiding over the whole system, and extending its 
care to all the principal members of it, with a 
peculiar attention to the conduct and actions of 
men, but leaving the minute and inferior parts to 
the course of his general laws. This he collected 
from the nature and attributes of the Deity ; his 
omniscience, omnipresence, and infinite goodness ; 
that could never desert or neglect what he had 
once produced into being : and declares, that 
without this belief there could be no such thing ap 
piety or religion in the world®. 

He held likewise the immortality of the soul, 
and its separate existence after death in a state of 
happiness or misery. This he inferred from that 
ardent thirst of immortality which was always the 
most conspicuous in the best and most exalted 
minds, from which the truest specimen of their 
nature must needs be drawn : from its unmixed 
and indivisible essence, which had nothing sepa- 
rable or perishable in it : from its wonderfid 
powers and faculties ; its principle of self-motion ; 
its memory, invention, wit, comprehension ; which 
were all incompatible with sluggis'n matter r. 

"Nee Detis ipse — alio modo intelligi potest, nisi mens 
Boluta qiiaedam ct libera, segregata ab omni ooiuTctiono 
mortali, omnia sentiens et movens, ipsaque praulita motu 
sompiterno. [Tusc. Quaest, i. 27*] Sed oinnos gontos, mia 
lex et Bompitema et immortalis continebit, iinusqne crit 
quasi magister, et Imperator omnium Deus.— Fragm. lib. 
iii. do Repub. — 

Ut porro flrmisslmiim hoc adferri videtur, cur decs esse 
crodamus, quod nulla gens tam fora,— cu jus men tern non 
imbuerit deorum opinio— omni autem in nre oonsensio 
omnium gentium lex naturae putanda est.* — [Tusc. Quaint, 
i. 14. j Haeo igitiir et talia innumcrabilia cum cernimua; 
possumusne dubitarc, quin his praesit uUquis vel cfTwtor, 
(si haec nata sunt, ut PLatoni videtur,) vel, (si semper file- 
runt, ut Aristotcli placet) moderator tanti operis et 
niunoris. [Ibid. 28.] Id est primum, quod inter omiicH, nisi 
admodum impios, convenit, mihi quideui ex aiiimo exuri 
non potest, esse deos. [Nat. Deor. iii, 3.] Ksso praestantem 
aliquam, actomamquo naturam, et earn suspiciendam, 
admirandamque hominum generi, pulchritudo mtindi, 
ordoque rerum coelestiiim cogit confiteri. [De Divin. ii. 72 .] 
Quae quanto consilio gerantur, nullo consilio assequi pos- 
sumus. — ^De Nat. Deor. ii. .38. 

o De maxima autem re, of^em modo ; divina mente 
atque natura mundum universum atque maximas ejus 
partes administrari— [De Fin. iv. 6.] Quam vim animum 
esse diount mundi, eandemque esse men tern supientiam* 
que perfectam ; quern Deuni appellant, omniumque rerum, 

I qu« cant ei subjectse, quasi prudentiam quondam, procu- 
I rantem coelestia maxime, deindo in terrisea, qus& pertinent 
ad homines. — Acadom. i, 8 ; Nat. Deor. i. 2, 44 ; ii. 86 ; iii. 3tJ. 

P Quod quidem ni ita se haherct, ut animi immortales 
essent, haud opUini cujusque animus maxime ad immor- 
tulitatem niterctur. [(Jato. 2.3.] Num dubitas, quin speoi- 
men naturee cap! debeat ex optima quaque natura? — 


I The Stoics fancied that the soul was a subtilised 
fiery substance, which survived the body after 
death and subsisted a long time, yet not eternally ; 
but was to peVish at last in .the general confla- 
gration. In which they allowed, as Cicero says, 
the only thing that was hard to conceive, its separate 
existence from the body ; yet denied what was not 
only easy to imagine, but a consequence of the 
other, its eternal duration^. Aristotle taught, that 
besides the four elements of the material world, 
whence all other things were supposed to draw 
their being, there was , a fifth essence or nature, 
peculiar to God and the soul, which had nothing 
in it that was common to any of the rest’’. This 
opinion Cicero followed and illustrated with his 
usual perspicuity in the following passage. 

“The origin of the human soul,*' says he, “is 
not to be found anywhere on earth ; there is nothing 
mixed, concrete, or earthly ; nothing of water, 
air, or fire in it. For these natures are not sus- 
ceptible of memory, intelligence, or thought ; have 
nothing that can retain the past, foresee the future, 
lay hold on the present ; which faculties are purely 
divine, and could not possibly be derived to man 
except from God. Thp nature of the soul therefore 
is of a singular kind ; distinct from these known 
and obvious natures : and whatever it be that feels 
and tastes, that lives and moves in us, it must be 
heavenly and divine, and for that reason eternal. 
Nor is God indeed himself, whose existence we 
clearly discover, to be comprehended by us in any 
other manner, but as a free and pure mind, clear 
from all mortal concretion ; observing and moving 
all things ; and indued with an eternal principle of 
self-motion : of this kind, and of the same nature, 
is the human soul*." 

As to a future state of rewards and punishments, 
he considered it as a consequence of the soul’s im- 
mortality ; dcducible from the attributes of God, 
and the condition of roan’s life on earth ; and 
thought it so highly probable, “ that we could 
hardly doubt of it," he says, “unless it should 
happen to our minds, when they look into them- 
selves, as it does to our eyes, when they look too 
intensely at the sun, that finding their sight dazzled 
they give over looking at all*. In this opinion he 
followed Socrates and Plato, for whose judgment 
he professes so great a reverence, that if they had 
given no reasons, where yet they had given many, 
he should have been persuaded (he says) by their 
sole authority®. Socrates therefore (as he tells us) 
[Tusc. Quicst. i. 14.] 8ic mihi i)crsuasl, sic sentio, cum 
tantu coleritas animorum sit, tanta memoriu prautcritu- 
rum, futurorumque prudentia, tot urtos, tot scientiK, tot 
inventa, non posse earn naturam, quae res eas contlneat, 
esse niortalem ; oumqiie semper agitetur animus, &c. — 
Cato. 21. Tusc. Quaest. i. 23, 25, 26, &c. — Dc Amicit. 4. 

q Zenoni Stoico animus ignis videtur. [Tusc. Quaest. i, 
9.] Btoioi autem usuram nobis largiuntur,tanquam corni- 
cibus; diu mansuros ainnt animos, semper negant — qui, 
quod in tota hao causa difKciUimum ost, suscipiunt, posse 
animum manero corpore vacantem : illud autem, quod 
non modo facile ad oredeudum est, sed, ep cx)ncesso quod 
volunt, consequens idcirco, non dant, ut cum diu perman- 
sorit ne intereat. — ^Ibid. i. 31 , 32. 

» Ibid. 10. • Ibid. 27. 

t Nee vero de hoc quisquam dubitare posset, nisi idem 
nobis accideret diligenter de animo oogitantibus, quod his 
saepe usu venit, qui acritor oculis defleiontem solem Jntue- 
rentur, ut aspeotum omnino amitterent, &o.— Tusc. Quest, 
i. 30. 

« Ibid. 21 : De Amicit. 4. 
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declared in his dying speech, that there were two 
ways appointed to human souls at their departure 
from the body : that those who had been immersed 
in sensual pleasures and lusts, and had polluted 
themselves with private vices or public crimes 
against their country, took an obscure and devious 
road, remote from the seat and assembly of the 
gods ; whilst those who had preserved their integrity 
and received little or no contagion from the body, 
from which they had constantly abstracted them- 
selves, and in the bodies of men imitated the life i 
of the gods, had an easy ascent lying open before i 
them to those gods from whom they derived their | 
being*/' 

Prom what has already been said, the reader will 
easily imagine what Cicero’s opinion must have 
been concerning the religion of his country : for a 
mind enlightened by the noble principles just 
stated, could not possibly harbour a thought of 
the truth or divinity of so absurd a worship : and 
the liberty, which not only he, but all the oldl^ 
writers take, in ridiculing the characters of their 
gods, and the fictions of their infernal torments y, 
shows that there was not a man of liberal education, 
who did not consider it as an engine of state or 
political system, contrived for the uses of govern- 
ment, and to keep the people in order : in this 
light Cicero always commends it as a wise insti- 
tution, singularly adapted to the genius of Rome ; 
and constantly inculcates an adherence to its rites 
as the duty of all good citizens*. 

Their religion consisted of two principal branches; 
the observation of the auspices, and the worship of 
the gods : the first was Instituted by Romulus, the 
second by his successor Numa : who drew up a 
ritual or order of ceremonies to be observed in the 
different sacrifices of their several deities : to these 
a tliird part was afterwards added ; relating to 
divine admonitions from portents, monstrous births, 
the entrails of beasts in sacrifice, and the pro- 

X De Amicit. 30. 

7 Die, qua*8o, num te ilia terrent ? triceps apiid inferos 
Cerberus? Coeyti fremitus? transvectio Acberontis? — 
adeone me delirarc cense»ut ista credam ? — [Ibid. i. 5, 6, 
21.] Qua> anus tarn excors invcniri potest, qua? ilia, qua? 
quondam crodebantur, ai>ud inferos portenta extimcscat ? 
— Dc Nat. Deor. ii. 2. 

» Ordiar ab haruspicina, quam effo reipublica? causa, 
communisque roligionis, colendain censeo. [Do Divin. ii. 
12.] Nam et majurum institiita tueri sacris ca^reinoniisque 
retinendis sapiontis est. — Ibid. 72 ; De Leg. ii, 12, 13. 

JV.B. Tliere is a reflection in Polybius, exactly conform- 
able to Cicero's sentiments on this subject. The greatest 
advantage," says he, ** which the Roman government 
seems to have over other states, is in the opinion publicly 
entertained by them about tlie gods ; and tliat very thing, 
which is BO generally decried by other mortals, sustained 
the republic of Rome ; I mean, superstition. For this was 
carried by them to such a height, and introduced so effec- 
tually both into the private livm of the citizens, and the 
public affairs of the city, that one cannot help being sur- 
prised at it. But I take it all to have been contrived for 
the sake of the populace. For if a society could be formed 
of wise men only, such a scheme would not be necessary ; 
hut since the multitude is always giddy, and agitated by 
illicit desires, wild resentments, violent passions, there 
was no way left of restraining them but by the help of such 
secret terrors and tragical Actions. It was not therefore 
without great nrudence and foresight that the ancients 
took care to innil into them these notions of the gods and 
infernfid punishments, which the modmis, on the other 
hand, are now rashly and absurdly endeavouring to 
extirpate. '’-.Polyb. vl. p, W- 


phecies of the Sibyls •• The^ college of augurs 
presided over the auspices, as'the supreme inter- 
preters of the will qf Jove, and determined what 
signs were propitious and what not : the other 
priests were the judges of all the other cases . 
relating to religion ; as well of what concerned the 
public worship as that of private families**. 

Now the priests of all denominations were of the 
first nobility of Rome ; and the angurs especially 
were commonly senators of consular rank who had 
passed through all the dignities of the republic, 
and by their power over the auspices, could put an 
immediate stop to all proceedings,, and dissolve at 
qnce ail the assemblies of the people convened for 
public business. The interpretation of the Sibyls’ 
prophecies was vested in the decern viri,*or^ardian8 
of the Sibylline books ; ten persons of distinguished 
rank, chosen usually from the priests : and the 
province of interpreting prodigies and inspecting 
the entrails, belonged to the haruspices, who were 
the servants of the public, hired to attend the 
magistrates in all their sacrifices, and who never 
failed to accommodate their answers to the views 
of those who employed them, and to whose pro- 
tection they owed their credit and their livelihood. 

This constitution of a religion among a people 
naturally superstitious, necessarily threw the chief 
influence in affairs into the hands of the senate, 
and the better sort ; who by this advantage fre- 
quently checked the violences of the populace, and 
the factious attempts of the tribunes'^ ; so that it 
is perpetually applauded by Cicero as the main 
bulwark of the republic, though considered all the 
while by men of sense as merely political, and of 
human invention. The only part that admitted 
any dispute concerning its origin was augury, or 
their method of diviuing by auspices. The Stoics 
held that God, out of his goodness to man, had 
imprinted on the nature of things certain marks or 
notices of future events ; as on the entrails of 
beasts, the flight of birds, thunder, and other celes- 
tial signs, ’ which, by long observation, and the 
experience of ages, were reduced to an art, by 
which the meaning of each sign might be deter- 
mined, and applied to the event that was signifled 
by it. This they called artificial divination, in 
distinction from the natural, which they supposed 
to flow from an instinct or native power implanted 
in the soul, which it exerted ^ways with the 
greatest efficacy when it was thd most free and 
disengaged from the body, as in dreams and mad- 
ness^. But this notion was generally ridiculed by 
the other philosophers ; and of all the college of 

» Cum omnis populi Romani religio in sacra et in auspi- 
cia divisa sit. tertium adjunctum sit. si quid prsediotionis 
causa ex portentis et monstris Sibyllse interpretes. haru- 
spicesvo xnonuerunt. — ^De Nat. Deor. ill. 2. 

b — Cur sacris pontifioes, cur auspioiisauguresprsesunt? 
[Ibid. i. 44.] Est autem boni auguris. metninisso maximis 
reipublicae temporibus prsesto esse debere. Jovique optimo 
maximo so consUiarium atque administrum datum.^ — De 
Leg. tii. 19. 

c Omnibus magistratibus auspioia— dantur, ut multos 
inutlles comitiatus. probabiles impedirent morie: saepe 
enim populi impetum injustum auspicUs dil immort/iles 
represserunt.— De Leg. iii. 12. 

d Duo sunt enim divinandi genera, quorum altcrum 
artis est. alterum natuiw — est enim visetnatura quaiKlam. 
qua» cum observatis longo tempore signifleatJonibus. turn 
aliquo instinctu. inflatuque divino futura prientmeiat. — 
DeDlv. i.6; it. ib. 18. 
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whosoever will not obey it, must first renounce 
himself and throw off the nature of man ; by doing 
which, he will suffer tihe greatest punishment, 
though he should escape all the other torments 
which are commonly believed to be prepared for 
the wicked*"." 

I In another place he tells us, that the study of 
this law was the only thing which could teach us 
that most important of all lessons, said to be pre- 
scribed by the Pythian oracle, to know ourselves ; 
that is, to know^our true nature and rank in the 
universal system*; the relation that we bear to all 
other beings ; and the purposes for which we were 
sent into the world. “When a man," says he, “ has 
attentively surveyed the heavens, the earth, the 
sea,^^and all things in them ; observed whence they 
sprung, and whither they all tend ; when and how 
they are to end ; what part is mortal and perish- 
able, what divine and eternal ; when he has almost 
reached and touched, as it were, the governor and 
ruler of them all, and discovered himself not to b# 
conffned to the walls of any certain place, but a 
citizen of the world, as of one common city; in this 
magnificent view of things, in this enlarged protipkct 
and knowledge of nature, good gods ! how will he 
learn to know himself! How will he contemn, 
despise, add set at nought ail those things which the 
vulgar esteem the most splendid and glorious" ! " 
These were the principles on which Cicero bffllt 
his religion and morality, which shine indeed 
through all his writings, but were largely and 
explicitly illustrated by him in his treatises on 
Government, and on Laws ; to which he ad^d after- 
wards his book of Offices, to make th^bllBme 
complete : volumes, which, as the elder t*liny 
says to the emperor Titus, ought not only to be 
read, but to be got by heart". The first and 
greatest of these works is lost, excepting a few 
fragments, in which he had delivered his real 
thoughts so professedly, that in a letter to Atticus, 
he calls those six books on the Republic so many 
pledges given to his country for the integrity of 
his life, from which, if ever he swerved, he could 
never have the face to look into them again p. In 
his book of Laws, he pursued the same argument, 
and deduced the origin of law from the will of the 
supreme God. These two pieces therefore contain 
his belief, and the book of Offices his practice : 
where he has traced out all the duties of man, or a 
rule of life conformable to the divine principles, 
which he had established in the other two ; to 
which he often refers, as to the foundation of his 
whole system *1. This work was one of the last 
that he finished for the use of his son^ to whom he 
addressed it ; being desirous, in the decline of a 
glorious life, to explain to him the maxims by 
which he had governed it ; and teach him the way 
of passing t^ugh the world with innocence, 
virtue, and true glory, to an immortality of happi- 
ness ! where the strictness of his morals, adapted 
to all the various cases and circumstances of human 

*" Fragm. lib. 1!L De Bepub. ex Laotantio. 
n De Ijeg. t, 23. 

*> Quae volumina ejus edisoenda non modo in manibua 
habonda quotidie, no8tl.-*FiiiL Hist. Nat. prtp/. 

P PrsBertim cum «ex Hbrls, tanquam pnedibua, mcip- 
snm obstiinxerlm ; quoa tlbi tarn valde probari gaudeo. 

' f Ad Att. vi. 1.3 Eigo audebo legere unquam, aut attingcre 
eos UbroB, qdoB tn dllaudas, si tale quid feoero ?— Ibid. 2. 

«i De Olfio. Hi. 5, 6 , 17. 


life, will servd; if not to instruct, yet to reproach 
the practice of most Christians. This was that 
law, ‘Which is mentioned by St. Paul to be taught 
by nature, and written on the hearts of the Gen- 
tiles, to guide them through that state of ignorance 
and darkness of which they themselves complained, 
till they should be blesm widi a more perfect 
revelation of the divine will ; and this scheme of ft 
professed by Cicero was certainly the most complete 
that the ilentile 'world had ever been acquainted 
with ; the utmost effort that human nature could 
make towards attaining its proper end; or that 
supreme good for which the Creator bad designed 
it: upon the contemplation of which sublime truths, 
as delivered by a heathen, Erasmus could not help 
persuading himself that the breast from which they 
flowed must needs have been inspired by the 
Deity 

But after all these glorious sentiments that we 
have been ascribing to Cicero, and collecting from 
his writu|i|Sk some have been apt to consider them 
as the fioiffishes rather of his eloquence than the 
conclusions of his reason ; since in other parts of 
his works he seems to intimate not only a diffi- 
dence, but a disbelief of the immortality of the 
soul, and a future' state of rewards and punish- 
ments ; and especially in his letters, where he is 
supposed 4o declare his mind with the greatest 
frankness ^ But in all the passages brought to 
support this objection, where he is imagined to 
speak of death as the end of all things to man, as 
they are addressed to friends in distress by way of 
consolation, so some commentators take them to 
mean nothing more than that death is the end of 
all things here below, and without any farther sense 
of what is done upon earth : yet should they be 
understood to aelate, as perhaps they may, to an 
utter extinction of our being ; it must be observed, 

' Quid aliiB accidat nesoio ; me legootem bIc officere solot 
M. Tullius, prfcsertim ubi de bene vivendo disserit, ut 
dubitare non possim, quin illud peotus, unde - ista pro- 
dicrunt, aliqua divinitaa occuparit.^Era«m. £p. ad Job. 
Ulattonum. 

B Sfiopissime ot legl et audivi, nihil mali esse in morte ; 
in qua si resideat sensus, immortolitas ilia potius, quam 
mors ducenda est : sin sit amlssus, nulla videiri miserfa 
debeat, qutc non sentiatur. [£p. Fom. y. ;16.] Ut hoo 
saltom in maxlmis mails boni oonsequamur, ut mortem, 
quam etiam beati contemnere debeomus, propterea quod 
nullum sensum esset habituru, nunc slo affeoti, non modo 
contemnere debeamus, sed cti^ optare. [Ibid. 21«3 Bed 
haeo consolatio levis ; ilia gravior, qua te uti spero, ego 
certe utor : neo enim dum ero, angor ulla re, cum omul 
vacem culpa ; et si non ero, sensu omnino oarcbo. [Ibid, 
vi. 3.] Deinde—sl jam vocem ad exitum vita*, non ab ea 
republica avellar, qua carendum ease doleam, priesertlm 
cum id sine ullo sensu futurum ait^ [Ibid. 4.] Una ratio 
vldetor, quioquid ovenorit, feire modmte, priesertim oum 
omnium rorum mors sit extremum. [Ibid. 21.] Sed de 
illur— fora viderit, aut ai quia eat, qui ouret deus.— 'Ad Att. 
iv. 10. 

N,B. By thla illustration of Cicero's moral principles we 
leam the force of that rule, which he frequently prescribes, 
of following nature, as the sore and unerring guide of life: 
[De Iieg. 1. 6; De Senoet. 2; DeAmlo. fi:] by which he 
means that law or will of God displayed in the nature of 
things ; not, as some are apt to interpret him, the dictates 
of our unruly passions, which ore falsely called natural, 
being the motions only of vitiated appetites, and the crea- 
tures of habit not of nature ; the gratification of v hich, oa 
he tells us, is more contrary to nature,'and consequently 
more te be avoided, than poverty,* pain, or even death I 
itseU.— De Offlo. lit. 6, fi. 
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tkat he was writing in all probability to Epicureans S 
and accommodating bis arguments to the men, by 
offering such topics of comfort to them from their 
own pMlosophy as they themselves held to be the 
moat effectual. But if this also should seem pre- 
carious, we must remember always that Cicero was 
an Academic ; and though he believed a future 
state, was fond of the opinioni and declares himself 
resolved never to part with it ; yet he believed it 
as probable only, not as certain ^ : and as proba- 
bility implies some mixture of doubt, and admits 
the degrees of more and less, so it admits also 
some variety in the stability of our persuasion : 
thus in a melancholy hour, when his spirits were 
depressed, the same argument would not appear to | 
him with the same force, but doubts and difficulties 
get the ascendant, and what humoured his present 
chagrin, find the readiest admission. The passages 
alleged were all of this kind, written in the season 
of his dejection, when all things were going wrong 
with him, in the height of Ccesar’s power; and 
though we allow them to have all the force that 
they can possibly bear, and to express what Cicero 
really meant at that time, yet they prove at last 
nothing more than that, agreeably to the character 
and principles of the Academy, he sometimes 
doubted of what he generally believed. But after | 
all, whatever be the sense of them, it cannot surely 
I be thought reasonable to oppose a few scattered 
I hints, accidentally thrown out, when he was not 
considering the subject, to the volumes that he had 
deliberately written on the other side of the ques- 
I tion*. 

As to his political conduct, no man was ever a 
' more determined patriot, or a warmer lover of his 
conn try than he ; his who le ch aracter, na tu ral 
I t will appear to be a very probable Hiippusition, 

I when we recollect that the gciierulity of the Roman nobi- 
lity and of Cicerone friends were of the Epicurean sect ; 

I and particularly the family of Torquatu-<r, to whom two of 
these very letters are addressed. — Accunitc quondam a 
L. Torquato, homine omni doctrina criidito, defensa est 
Epicuri sententia de voluptate, a meque ei responsum. — 
Do Fin. i. 6. 

« Quod si in hoc erro, quod animos hominum immortalcs 
esse oredam, lubenter erro. iSec mihi hunc errorem, quo 
delector, dum vivo, extorqueri volo. [Cato. 23.] Gcnim 
tibi morem, et oa. qua? vis, ut potero. cxplicabo : nec tanten 
I quasi Py thins Apollo, certa ut sint et bxa qua? dixero : sed 
I ut homunculus unus o multis, probabilia conjcctura se- 
qiien8.^Tusc. Qtucst. i. 9. 

* From this general view of Cicero's religion, one cannot 
help observing, that the most exalted state of human rea- 
son is so far from superseding the use, that it demonstrates 
the benefit of a more explicit revelation ; for though the 
natural law, in the perfection to which it was carried by 
Cioero, might serve for a sufficient guide to the few, such 
as himself, of enlarged minds and happy dispositions, yet 
it had been so long depraved and adulterated by the pre- 
vailing errors and vices of mankind, that it was not disco- 
verable even to those few, without great pains and study ; 
and could not produce in them at last anything more than 
a hope, never a full persuasion ; whilst the greatest part of 
mankind, even of the virtuous and inquisitive, lived with- 
out the knowledge of a God. or the expectation of a futu- 
rity ; and the multitude in every country was left to the 
gross idolatry of the popular worship. When we reflect 
on all this, we must needs see abundanVreason to bo thank- 
ful to God for the divine light of his Gospel, which has 
revealed at last to babes what was hidden from the wise ; 
and without the pains of searching, or danger of mistaking, 
has given us not only the hope, but the assurance of hai>- 
piness ; and made lu not oxUy the believers, but the heirs 
of immortality. i 


temper, choice of life and principles^ made its true 
interest inseparable from bis own. His general 
view, therefore, was always one and the same ; to 
support the peace and liberty of the republic in 
that form and constitution of it which their ances- 
tors had delivered down to themy. He looked 
upon that as the only foundation on which it could 
be supported, and used to quote a verse of old 
Ennius, as the dictate of an oracle, which derived 
all the glory of Rome from an adherence to its 
ancient manners and discipline. 

Moribus antiquis slat res Romans vlrisque*. 

It is one of his maxims which he inculcates in his 
writings, that as the end of a pilot is a prosperous 
voyage; of a physician, the health of his patient; 
of a general, victory ; so that of a statesman is, to 
make his citizens happy ; to make them firm in 
power, rich in wealth, splendid in glory, eminent 
in virtue ; which he declares to be the greatest and 
best of all works among men* : and as this cannot 
be effected but by the concord and harmony of the 
constituent members of a city'*; so it was his 
constant aim to unite the different orders of the 
state into one common interest, and to inspire 
them with a mutual confidence in each other ; so 
as to balance the supremacy of the people by the 
authority of the senate : that the one should enact, 
but the other advise ; the one have the last resort, 
the other the chief influence*.- This was the old 
constitution of Rome, by which it had raised itself 
to all its grandeur ; whilst all its misfortunes were 
owing to the contrary principle, of distrust and 
dissention between these two rival powers : it was 
the great object therefore of his policy to throw 
the ascendant in all affairs into the hands of the 
senate and the magistrates, as far as it was consist- 
ent with the rights and liberties of the people : 
which will always be the general view of the wise 
and honest in all popular governments. 

This was the principle which he espoused from 
the beginning, and pursued to the end of his life : 
and though in some passages of his history, he may 
be thought perhaps to have deviated from it, yet 
upon au impartial review of the case, we shall find 
that his end was always the same, though he had 
changed his measures of pursuing it ; when com- 
pelled to it by the violence of the times, and an 
overruling force, and a necessary regard to his 
own safety ; so that he might say with great truth, 
what an Athenian orator once said, in excuse of his 
inconstancy, that he had acted indeed on some 
occasions contrary to himself, but never to the 
republic** : and here also his Academic philosophy 
seems to have showed its superior use in practical, 

y Bic tibi, mi P^te, perHuade, me dies et nootes nihil 
aliud agero, nihil curare, nisi ut mei elves salvi liberique 
sint.— 'Ep. Fam . i. 24. 

s Quom quidem ille versum vel brevitate vel veritate, 
tanquam ex oraoulo mihi quodam effatus videtur, &o. — 
Fragm. de Kepub. v. 

• CJt gubematorl cursus seoundus— sic huio moderatorl 
reipublicse beata oivium vita proposita est. 4cc. — ^Ibid, 

b Quee harmonia a musicis dicitur in cantu, ea est in 
civitate concordia, arotissimum atque optimum omni in 
rcpublioa vinoulum incolumitatis. dec. — Ibid. 11. 

c Nam — si sonatus dominus sit public! consilli— possit, 
ex temperatlone Juris, cum potestas in populo, auctorltas 
in senatu sit, teneri ille moderatus et conoors oivitatis sta- 
tus.— De Leg. iii. 12; it. Ibid. 17. 

4 Plutarch, de Demade. in Vlt. Demosth. p. 851. Edit. 
Par. 
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as well as in speculative life ; by indulging that 
liberty of acting which nature and reason require ; 
and when the times and things themselves are 
changed, allowing a change of conduct, and a 
recourse to new means, for the attainment of the 
same end. 

The three sects which at this time chiefly en- 
grossed the philosophical part of Rome were, the 
Stoic, the Epicurean, and the Academic ; and the 
chief ornaments of each were, Cato, Atticus, and 
Cicero, who lived together in strict friendship, and 
a mutual esteem of each other's virtue ; but the 
different behaviour of these three will show, by fact 
and example, the different merit of their several 
principles, and which of them was the best adapted 
to promote the good of society. 

The Stoics were the bigots or enthusiasts in 
philosophy, who held none to be truly wise or good 
but themselves ; placed perfect happiness in virtue, 
though stripped of every other good ; affirmed all 
sins to be equal ; all deviations from right equally 
wicked ; to kill a dunghill-cock without reason, the 
same crime as to kill a parent ; that a wise man 
, could never forgive ; never be moved by anger, | 
favour, or pity ; never be deceived ; never repent ; 
never change his mind‘d. With these principles | 
Cato entered into public life ; and acted in it (as I 
Cicero says) as if he had lived in the polity of Plato, 
not in the dregs of Romulus ^ He made no distiifb- 
tion of times or things ; no allowance for the 
weakness of the republic, and the power of those 
who oppressed it ; it was his maxim to combat ail 
power not built upon the laws, or to defy it at 
least, if he could not control it : he knew no way 
to his end but the direct, and whatever obstruc- 
tions he met with, resolved still to rush on, and 
either to surmount them or perish in the attempt : 
taking it for a baseness and confession of being 
conquered, to decline a tittle from the true road. 
In an age, therefore, of the utmost libertinism, 
when the public discipline was lost, and the govern- 
ment itself tottering, he struggled with the same 
zeal against all corruption, and waged a'perpetual 
war with a superior force ; whilst the rigour of liis 
principles tended rather to alienate friends than 
reconcile enemies ; and by provoking" the power 
that he could not subdue, helped to hasten that 
ruin which he was striving to avert : so that after 
a perpetual course of disappointments and repulses, 
finding himself unable to pursue his old way any | 
farther, instead of taking a new one, he was driven j 
by his philoso))hy to put an end to his life. ! 

But os the Stoics exalted human nature too | 
high, .80 the Epicureans depressed it too low ; as 
those raised it to the heroic, these debased it to 
the brutal state : they held pleasure to be the chief 
good of man, death the extinction of his being ; 
and placed their happiness consequently in the 

*>* Sapientem gratia nunquaiti moveri. nunquatii oujus- 
quam delicto ignoscere : neniinem miHer)Cf)rdom esso, nisi 
Btultiim ; viri non esse, neqiie exorari, neqtie placari ; om- 
nia pecoata osse pariar— neo minus delinquere eum, qui 
gttllum galliiiaceum, cum opus non fuerit, quam etim, qui 
patrem suifocaverit : sapientem nihil opinuri, nullius rei 
poenitere. nulla in re falli, sententlam muture nunquam. 
— Pro Muron. 29. 

t Dioit enim tanquam in Platonis woA.tr€fa, non tan- 
quam in Homiili feeoe, sententiam. — Ad Att. ii. 1, p. i78. 

K Pompeiiim et Osssarcni. quorum nomo alterum offen- 
dere audobat, nisi ut alterum demeretur, [Cato] simul pro- 
vocavit.^ — Ben. Ep. 104. 


secure enjoyment of a pleasurable life ; esteeming 
virtue on no other account than as it was a hand- 
maid to pleasure, and helped to ensure the posses- 
sion of it, by preserving health and conciliating 
friends. Their wise man therefore had no other 
duty but to provide for his own ease ; to decline all 
struggles ; to retire from public affairs ; and to 
imitate the life of their gods ; by passing his days 
in a calm, contemplative, undisturbed repose ; in 
the midst of rural shades and pleasant gardens. 
This was the scheme that Atticus followed : he had 
all the talents that could qualify a man to be useful 
to society ; great parts, learning, judgment, can- 
dour, benevolence, generosity; the same lore of 
his country, and the same sentiments in politics 
with Cicero**; whom he was always advising and 
urging to act, yet determined never to act himself, 
or never at least so far as to disturb bis ease, or 
endanger bis safety. For though he was so strictly 
united with Cicero, and valued him above all men, 
yet he managed an interest all the while with the 
opposite faction, and a friendship even with his 
mortal enemies, Clodius and Antony, that he might 
secure against all events the grand point which he 
had in view, the peace and tranquillity of bis life. 
Thus two excellent men, by their mistaken notions 
of virtue, drawn from the principles of their philo- 
sophy, were made useless in a manner to their 
country; each in a different extreme of life ; the one 
always acting and exposing himself to dangers, with- 
out the prospect of doing good ; the other, without 
attempting to do any, resolving never to act at all. 

Cicero chose the middle way between the 
obstinacy of Cato and the indolence of Atticus : 
he preferred always the readiest road to what was 
right, if it lay open to him ; if not, took the next, 
that seemed likely to bring him to the same end ; 
and in politics, as in morality, when he could not 
arrive at the true, contented himself with the 
probable. He oft compares the statesman to the 
])ilot, whose art consists in managing every turn 
of the winds, and applying even the most perverse 
to the progress of his voyage ; so as by changing 
his course, and enlarging his circuit of sailing, to 
arrive with safety, though later, at his destined 
port*. He mentions likewise an observation, which 
long experience had confirmed to him, that none 
of the popular and ambitious, who aspired to 
extraordinary commands, and to be leaders in the 
rejiublic, ever chose to obtain their ends from the 
people till they had first been repulsed by the 
senate J. This was verified by all their civil 
dissentions, from the Gracchi down to Ciesar : so 
that when he saw men of this spirit at the head of 
the government, who, by the splendour of their 
lives and actions, had acquired an ascendant over 

I ^ In republica ita est veraatus, ut somper optimanim 
partium et essot, et existimaretur ; neque tamen so oivili- 
buB fluctibus committeret.o-Com. Nep. in Vit. Att. 6. 

1 Nunquam enim priestantibus in republica gubemanda 
viris laudata cat in una sententia perpotua permanaio : aed 
ut in navfgando tompeatatl obaequi artis est, etiamai por- 
tum tenere non queaa : cum vero id poaals mutata velifica- 
tione aaaequi, stultum eat eum tenere curaum cum poriculo 
quern ceperia, potiul quam, eo commutato, quo velis tan- 
dem pervenire, — ^Ex>. Fam. i. 9. 

i Neminem unquam est hie ordo amplexus honoribuset 
beneficiia aula, qui ullam dignitatem praeatabfliorem ea, 
quam per vos eaaot adoptus, putarit. Nemo imquam hio 
potuit ease princepa, qui maluerit eaae populaii8.~l>e Pro- 
vin. Ckinaular. 16 ; itf Phil. v. 18. 
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the populace, it was his constant advice to the 
Sttnato to gain them by gentle Compliances, and 
to gratiiy their thirst of power by voluntary g^'nts 
of it, as the best way to moderate their ambition, 
a|id reclaim them from desperate counsels. He 
declared contention to be no longer prudent than 
while it either did service, or, at least, no hurt ; 
but when faction was grown too strong to be 
withstood, that it was time to give over fighting ; 
and nothing left but to extract some good out of 
the ill, by mitigating that power by patience which 
they could not reduce by force, and conciliating 
it, if possible, to the interests of the state This 
was what he advised, and what he practised ; and 
it will account in a great measure for those parts 
of his conduct which are the most liable to 
exception, on the account of that complaisance 
which he is supposed to have paid at different 
times to the several usurpers of illegal power. 

He made a just distinction between bearing 
what we cannot help, and approving what we 
ought to condemn^; and submitted therefore, 
yet nevor consented, to those usurpations ; and 
when he was forced to comply with them, did it 
always with a reluctance that he expresses very 
keenly in his letters to his friends. But whenever 
that force was removed, and he was at liberty 
to pursue his principles, and act without control, 
as in bis consulship, in his province, and after 
Csesar’s death, (the only periods of his life in which 
he was truly master of himself,) there we see 
him shining out in his genuine character of an 
excellent citizen, a great magistrate, a glorious 
patriot : there we see the man who could declare 
of himself with truth, in an appeal to Atticus, as 
to the best witness of his conscience, that ** he had 
always done the greatest services to his country 
when it was in his power ; or when it was not, had 
never harbourod a thought of it but what was 
divine"*." If we must needs compare him, there- 
fore, with Cato, as some writers affect to do, it is 
certain, that if Cato’s virtues seem more splendid 
in theory, Cicero’s will be found superior in prac- 
tice : the one was romantic, the other rational ; 
the one drawn from the refinements of the schools, 
the other from nature and social life ; the one 
always unsuccessful, often hurtful ; the other always 
beneficial, often salutary, to the republic. 

To conclude : Cicero’s death, though violent, 
cannot be called untimely, but was the proper end 
of such a life, which must have been rendered less 
glorious, if it had owed its preservation to Antony. 
It was therefore what he not only expected, but in 
the circumstances to which he was reduced, what 
he seems even to have wished**. For he who before 


^ Sed contentio tamdiu sapiens est, quamdiu aut profioit 
aliquid, aut si non proflcit, non obost civitati : voluiiuus 
quedam» ooatendimus» expert! eumus, non obtcnta sunt. 
—Pro Com. Balbo, 27. 

Sio ab hominibus doctis accepimus, non solum ex malls 
^igere minima oportere ; sed etiam excerpore ex his ipsis 
si quid Ineswt boni — De Offtc. LI. 

1 Non enim est idem» ferre si quid ferendum est, ot pro- 
bare id quid probandum non est.— Ep. Fam. ix. 6 . 

Prwclara igitur consoicutia sustentor, oum cogito me 
de repnblica aut meruisso optime cum potuorim ; aut oerte 
nunquam nisi divine cogitasse.— Ad Att. x. 4 . 

•a Nullum l<joum prictormitto rnionendi, agendi, provi- 
dendi ; boo denlque animo sum, uj; si in hao cura atque 
adminiiitra|ione, vita mlhi ponbndtf sit, pneclare actum 
tneoiungiuism.*>--Bp,Fam.ix. 24. 4 


had beqn timid iz^ dangers and desponding in dis- 
tress, yet, from the tiine of CmsarA death, roused 
by t^e desperate stait^ of the republic ", assumed 
the fortitude of a hero, discarded all fear, despised 
all danger ; and when he could not free his country 
from a tyranny, provoked the tyrants to take that 
life which he no longer cared to preserve. Thus, 
like a great actor on the stage, be reserved himself 
as it were for the last act, and, after he had played 
his part with dignity,, resolved to finish it with 
glory. 

The character of his son Marcus has been de- 
livered down to us in a very disadvantageous light i 
for he is represented generally, both by the ancients 
and moderns, as stupid and vicious, and a proverb 
even of degeneracy i* : yet, when we come to inquire 
into the real state of the fact, we shall find but 
little ground for so scandalous a tradition. 

In his early youth, while he continued under the 
eye and discipline of his father, he gave all imagin- 
able proofs both of an excellent temper and genius ; 
was modest, tractable, dutiful ; diligent in his 
studies, and expert in his exercises ; so that in the 
Pharsalic war, at tlie age of seventeen, he acquired 
a great reputation in Pompey’s camp, by his dex- 
terity of riding, throwing the javelin, and all the 
other accomplishments of a young soldier *1. Not 
kng after Pompey’s death, he was sent to Athens, 
to spend a few years in the study of philosophy 
and polite letters, under Cratippus, the most cele- 
brated philosopher of that time, for whom Cicero 
afterwards procured the freedom of Rome*". Here, 
indeed, upon his first sally into the world, he was 
guilty of some irregularity of conduct, and extrava- 
gance of expense, that made his father uneasy ; into 
whichhewas supposed to have been drawn by Gorgias, 
his masterof rhetoric, a lover of wine and pleasure, 
whom Cicero for that reason expostulated with 
severely by letter, and discharged from his attend- 
ance u])on him. But the young man was soon 
I made sensible of his folly, and recalled to his duty 
by the remonstrances of his friends, and particu- 
larly of Attimis, so that his father readily paid his 
debts and enlarged his allowance, which seems 
to have been about seven hundred pounds per 
annum". 

From this time, all the accounts of him from 
the principal men of the place, as well as his 
Roman friends who had occasion to visit Athens, 
are constant and uniform in their praises of him, 
and in terms so particular and explicit, that they 
I could not proceed from mere compliment, or a 
I desire of flattering Cicero, as he often signifies with 
pleasure to Atticus ^ Thus Trebonius, as he was 


o Bed plane animus, qui dubiis rebus forsitan fuerit 
infirmior, desperatls, CQodBrmatus est multum.— £p. Fam. 
V. 21. 

p Cioeremem fllimn quw res ooneulem fecit, nisi pater ? 
[Senoc. De Benof. iv. 30.}< Nam virtutes onmes aberant ; 
stupor et vitia aderant.— Lipsii Not. ad locum. 

q Quo in bello oum te, Fompeius ate alter! prwfecisset, 
magnam laudem et a summo viro, et ab exercitu oonseque- 
bare, equitando, jaculando, oznni zniUtarilabore tolerando. 
— De Offio. ii. 13. 

' Plutarch, in Vit. Cio, 

• —Ad Cioeronem ita scrlpsisti, ulU ut neque severius, 
neqiie temperatius scribi potmnit, nee magis quam quem- 
admodum ego maxime yeUem.^Ad Att. xiiL 1 ; it. Ibid. 
XvL 1, 15 ; Plutarch, in Vit, Cio. 
t CfeteH prwclara soribunt. lieonidas tamen retlnet 
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passing iato Asia, writes to him hrpm Athens: ** 1 
Same hither on the twehty-iirst of lilay, where I saw 
your son, and saw him, to my great joy, pursuing 
everything that was good, and in the highest credit 
for tike modesty of his behaviour. — Do not imagine, 
my Cicero, that I say this to flatter you ; for 
nothing can be more beloved than your young man i 
is by all who are at Athens ; nor more studious of 
all ^ose arts which you yourself delight in, that is, 
the best. 1 congratulate with you, therefore, very 
heartily, which 1 can do with great truth, and not 
less also with myself; that he whom we were 
obliged to love, of what temper soever he had hap- 
pened to be, proves to be such a one as we should 
choose to loves'' 

But the son's o?m letters gave the most solid 
comfort to his father, as they were written not 
only with great duty and affection, but with such 
elegance also and propriety, •* that they were fit," 
he says,.** to be read to a learned audience ; and 
though in other points he might possibly be de- 
ceived, yet, in these he saw a real improvement 
both of his taste and learning*," None of these 
letters are now extant, nor any other monument of 
young Cicero's talents, but two letters to Tiro, one 
of which 1 have chosen to transcribe, as the surest 
specimen both of his parts and temper, written, as 
we may imagine, to one of Tiro’s rank, without 
any particular care, and in the utmost familiarity, 
from his residence at Athens, when he was about 
nineteen years old. 

Cicero the son to Tiro» \ 

** While I was expecting every day with im- 
patience your messengers from Rome, they came 
at last on the forty-sixth day after they left you. 
Their arrival was extremely agreeable to me ; for 
my father’s most indulgent and affectionate letter 
gave me an exceeding joy, which was still highly 
increased by the receipt also of yours ; so that, 
instead of being sorry for my late omission of 
writing, I was rather pleased that my silence had 
afforded me so particular a proof of your humanity. 
It is a great pleasure, therefore, to me, that you 
accepted my excuse so teadily. I do not doubt, 
my dearest Tiro, but that the reports which are 
now brought of me give you a real satisfaction. It 
shall be my care and endeavour that this growing 
fame of me shall every day come more and more 
confirmed to you : and since you promise to be the 
trumpeter of my praises, you may venture to do it 
with assurance ; for the past errors of my youth have 
mortified me so sensibly, that my mind does not 
only abhor the facts themselves, but my ears can- 
not even endure the mention of them. 1 am 
perfectly assured, that in all this regret and solici- 
tude you have borne no small share with me : nor 
is it to be wondered at ; for though you wish me 
all success for my sake, you are engaged also to do 

illud Buum adhuct summis vero laudibus Herodes. [Ad 
Att. XV. 16.] Gratisaimttm, quod pollioeris Ciceroni nihil 
defutunixn ; de quo mirablUa Idesaala.— Ibid. 17. 

V Ep. Fam. xii. 16 ; it. 14. 

^ A Cicerone mihi lltore saneweirif'ca/icvai, et bene longa>. 
Cstera autem vel fingi possunt : rtivos literarum significat 
dootiorom. [Ad Att xiv. 70 Hehercule Ipsius literae sio et 
pi\ofTt6piyoiS^ et einriyQs scriptw, ut eas vd. in aoroasl 
audeam legere : quo magls iUi indplgeiadum puto.^Xbid. 
XV. 17 ; Ibid. 16. 


it for year own : since it was always my resolution 
to make you the partner of every good that may 
befal me. As I have' before, therefore, been the 
occasion of sorrow to you, so it shall now be my 
business to double your joy on my account. You 
must know that I live in the utmost intimacy with 
Cratippus, and like a son rather than a seWar 
for 1 not only hear his lectures with pleasure, hut 
am infinitely delighted with his conversation. 1 
spend whole days with him, and frequently also 
a part of the night ; for I prevail wiUi him aa often 
as 1 can to sup with me ; and in our familiar chat, 
as we sit at table, the night steals upon ms without 
thinking of it, whilst he lays aside the severity of 
his philosophy, and jokes amongst us with all the 
good humour imaginable. Contrive, therefore, to* 
come to us as soon as posuble, and see this agree- 
able and excellent man. For what need I tell you 
of Bruttius ? whom I never part with out of my 
sight. His life is regular and exemplary, and his 
company the most entertaining : he has the art of 
introducing questions of literature into conversa* 
tion, and seasoning philosophy vrith mirth. I have 
hired a lodging for him in the next house to me, 
and support his poverty as well as 1 am able, out 
of my narrow income. I have begun also to 
declaim in Greek under Cassius, hut choose to 
exercise myself in Latin with Bruttius. I live, 
likewise, in great familiarity, and the perpetual 
company of those whom Cratippus brought with 
him from Mitylene, who are men of learning, and 
highly esteemed by him. Bpicrates also, the lead- 
ing man at Athens, and Leonidas, spend much of 
their time with me, and many others of the same 
rank. This is the manner of my life at present. 
As to what you write about Gorgias, he was useful 
to me indeed in my daily exercise of declaiming ; 
but 1 gave up all considerations for the sake of 
obeying my father, who wrote peremptorily that 1 
should dismiss him instantly. 1 complied, there- 
fore, without hesitation, lest by showing any reluc- 
tance, 1 might raise in him some suspicion of me. 
Besides, I reflected that it would seem indecent in 
me to deliberate upon the judgment of a father. 
Your zeal, however, and advice upon it, are very 
agreeable to me. 1 admit your excuse of want of 
leisure, for I know how much your time is com- 
monly taken up. 1 am nkigbtily pleased with your 
purchase of a farm, and heartily wish you joy of it* 
Do not wonder at my congratulating you in this 
part of my letter; for it was the same part of 
yourx in which you informed me of the purchase. 
You have now a place where you may drop all the 
forms of the city, and are become a &)man of the 
old rustic stamp. I please myself with placing your 
figure before my eyes, and imagining tlmt 1 see you 
bartering for your country wares, or consisting 
with your bailiff, or carrying off from yoiir table, 
in a corner of your vest, the seeds of yourfriut* 
and melons for your garden. But to be aedetiat 
1 am as much concerned as you are that 1 hutppaiied 
to be out of the way, and could not assist you on 
that occasion ; but depend upon it, my Ito, I will 
make you easy one time or other, if fortuho does 
not disappoint me : especially since I know thac 
you have bought this for the common use of 
us both. 1 am obliged to you for your care in 
epeuting my ordm f but beg of you that a librsi- 
rian may be sent to me in all haste, and especially 
a Greek one ; for 1 waste much of my time in 
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tranachbing the lectures and books that are of use 
to me* Above thinsrs, take care of your health, 
that we may live to hold many learned confei'ences 
together. I recoimnend Anthems to you. Adieu 

This was the situation of young Cicero when 
Brutus arrived at Athens, who, as it has been 
already said, was exceedingly taken vfith his virtue 
and good principles, of which he sent a high enco- 
mium to his father, and entrusted him, though but 
twenty years old, with a principal command in his 
army ; in which he acquitted himself with a singu- 
lar reputation, both of courage and conduct ; and 
in several expeditions and encounters with the 
enemy, where he commanded in chief, always came 
off victorious. After the battle of Philippi, and 
the death of Bmtus, he escaped to Pompey, who 
had taken possession of Sicily with a great army, 
and fleet superior to any in the empire. This was 
the last refuge of the poor republicans: where 
young Cicero was received again with particular 
honours, and continued flghting still in the defence 
of his country's liberty, till Pompey, by a treaty of 
peace with the triumvirate, obtained, as one of the 
conditions of it, the pardon and restoration of all 
the proscribed and exiled Romans who were then 
in arms with him*. 

Cicero therefore took his leave of Pompey. and 
returned to Rome with the rest of his party, where 
he lived for some time in the condition of a pnvate 
nobleman, remote from affairs and the court of the 
emperor; partly through the envy of the times, 
averse to his name and princij>le8 ; partly through 
choice, and his old zeal for the republican cause, 
which he retained still to the last. In this uneasy 
state, where he had nothing to rouse Ins virtue or 
excite his ambition, it is not strange that he sunk 
into a life of indolence and 'pleasure, and the 
intemperate love of wine, which began to be the 
fashionable vice of this age, from the example of 
Antony, who had lately published a volume on the 
triumphs of his drinking. Young Cicero is said 
to have practised it likewise to great excess, and to I 
have been famous for the quantity that he used to 
swallow at a draught, “ as if he had resolved," says 
Pliny, “ to deprive Antony, the murderer of his 
father, of the glory of being the first drunkard of 
the empire*." 

Augustus, however, paid him the compliment in 
the meanwhile to make him a priest or augur as 
well as one of those magistrates who presided over 
the^ coinage of the public money ; in regard to 
which there is a medal still extant, with the name 
of Cicero on the one side, and Appius Claudius ou 
the other, who was one of his colleagues in this 
office^. But upon the last , breach with Antony, 

y Ep. Pam. xvi. 21. 

* Appian. p. 619, 713. 

» Nimiritm hanc Rloriam auferre Cicero voluit Intcrfeo- 
tori patriM sui, Antonio, la cnim ante eum avidiHaime 
apprehen derat hanc palmam ; edlto etiam volumine do sua 
ebriatate,— Plin. Hist. Nat. xiv. 22. 

*» Appian. p. 619, 

c And. Morell. Thesaur, Numism. inter Nunun, Consul. 
Goltzii. Tab. xxxiii 4. 

These superintendants of the public c«lnaj?e were called 
TTevivit or Triumvivi 3£0tie(alcs s and in medals and old 
inscriptions are described thus: III. VIR. A.A.A.P.P., that 
is. Auro, Arffento, JBre Flando^ Feriundo. Their number 
had always been three, till J. Caesar, as it appears from 
several medals, enlarged it to four ; whence in the coin of 
Cicero, just mentioned, we find him called 1111. Vltt. 


Augustus no sooner became the sole master of 
Rome, than he took him for his partner in the 
consulship ; so that bis letters which brought the 
news of the victory at Actium, and conquest of 
Egypt, were addressed to Cicero the consul, who 
had the pleasure of publishing them to the senate 
and people, as well as of making and executing 
that decree, which ordered all the statues and 
monuments of Antony to be demolished, and that 
no person of his family should ever after bear the 
name of Marcus. By paying this honour to the 
son, Augustus made some atonement for his trea- 
chery to the father ; and by giving the family this 
opportunity of revenging his death upon Antony, 
fixed the blame of it also there ; while the people 
looked upon it as divine and providential, that the 
final overthrow of Antony's name and fortunes 
should, by a strange revolution of affairs, be reserved 
for the triumph of young Cicero**. Some honours 
are mentioned likewise to have been decreed by 
Cicero, in this consulship^ to his partner Augustus ; 
particularly an obsidional crown, which though 
made only of the common grass that happened to 
be found upon the scene of action, yet in the times 
of ancient discipline, was esteemed the noblest 
reward of military glory, and never bestowed but 
for the deliverance of an army, when reduced to 
the lust distress®. This crown, therefore, had not 
oeen given above eight times from the foundation 
of Rome ; but with the oppression of its liberty, 
all its honours were servilely prostituted at the will 
of the reigning monarch. 

Soon after Cicero’s consulship, he was made 
proconsul of Asia, or as Appian says, of Syria, 
one of the most considerably provinces of the 
empire, from which time we find no farther men- 
tion of him in history. He died probably soon 
after, before a maturity of age and experience 
had given him the opportunity of retrieving the 
reproach of his intemperance, and distinguishing 
himself in the counsels of the state ; but from the 
honours already mentioned, it is evident that his 
life, though blemished by some scandal, yet was 
not void of dignity ; and amidst all the vices with 
which he is charged, he is allowed to have retained 
his father's wit and politeness ^ 

There are two stories related of him, which show 
that his natural courage and high spirit were far 
from being subdued by the ruin of his party and 
fortunes : for being in company with some friends 
where he had drunk very hard, in the heat of wine 

There was another innBistrate also of lower rank at Home, 
called Treviri Capitales, who tried and Judged all capital 
crimes among foreigners and slaves, or even citizens of in- 
ferior condition : in allusion to which Cicero has a pleasant 
joke, in one of his letters to Trebatius. when he was attend- 
ing Caesar in his wars against the Treviri , one of the most 
flcrce and warlike nations of Claul : ** 1 admonish you,'* 
says ho, to keep out of the way of those Treviri : they are 
of the capital kind. I hear : I wish rather that they were 
the coiners of gold and silver."— Ep. Fam. vii. 13. 

Plutarch, in Cic. ; Dio, p. 456 ; Appian. p. 619, 672. 

“ « Corona quidem nulla fuitgramlneanohilior—nunquam 
nisi in desperationo suprema contigit ulli ; nisi ab universo 
cxeroitu servato decrcta — eadem vocatur obsidionalU — da- 
batur haeo viridi o griunine. decerpto inde ubi obsossos 
servosBet aliquis— Ipsum Augustum cum M. Cicerone con- 
sulem. idibus Septembribus senatus obsidionali donavlt, 
dec.— Plin. Mist. Nat. xxii. 3. 4. 5. a 
^ Qui nihil ex paterno ingenio habuit, pra?ter iirbanita- 
tem.— M. Benco. Suasor. a 
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and passion he threw a cup at the head of Agrippa 
who next to Augustus bore the chief sway in Rome?. 
He was provoked to it probably by some dispute in 
politics, or insult on the late champions and van- 
quished cause of the republic. At another time, 
during his government of Asia, one Cestius, who 
was afterwards praetor, a flatterer of the times and 
a reviler of his father, having the assurance to come 
one day to his table, Cicero, after he had inquired 
his name, and understood that it was the man who 
used to insult the memory of his father, and declare 
that he knew nothing of polite letters, ordered him 
to be taken away and publicly whipped 

His nature seems to have been gay, frank, and 
generous : peculiarly turned to arms and martial 
glory ; to which, by the unhappy fate of his coun- 
try, he had been trained very young ; and at an 
age, that is commonly dedicated to the arts of 
peace and studies of learning, had served, with 
much honour to himself, in three successive wars, 
the most considerable in all history ; of Pharsalia, 
Philippi, and Sicily. If his life, therefore, did not 
correspond with the splendour of his father’s, it 
seems chargeable to his misfortune rather than his 
fault; and to the miserable state of the times, 
which allowed no room for the attainment of his 
father’s honours, or the imitation of his virtues : 
but if he had lived in better times and a free re- 
public, though he would not have been so eminent 
a scholar, or orator, or statesman as his father, yet 
he would have excelled him probably in that cha- 
racter which conferred a more substaxitial power 
and dazzling glory, the fame of a brave and accom- 
plished general. 

The characters of Q. Cicero, the brother, of his 
son Quintus, and of Atticus, have been so fre- 
quently 'touched in the course of this history, that 
there is but little occasion to add anything more 
about them. The two first, as we have already 
said, upon the news of their being proscribed, took 
their leave of Cicero in his flight towards the sea, 
and returned to Rome ; in order to furnish them- 
selves with money and other necessaries for a voy- 
age to Macedonia. They hoped to have executed 
this before the proscription could take effect, or to 
lie concealed, at least, for a short time in the city, 
without the danger of a discovery : but the diligence 
of Antony’s emissaries, and the particular instruc- 
tions that they had received to make sure of the 
Ciceros, eluded all their caution and hopes of con- 
cealment. The son was found out the first ; who 
is said to have been more solicitous for the preserv- 
ation of his father than to provide for his own safety : 
upon his refusal to discover where his father lay 
hid, he was put to the rack by the soldiers ; tiU 
the father, to rescue his son from torture, came 
out from his hiding-place, and voluntarily surren- 
dered himself; making no other request to liis 
executioners, than that they would despatch him 
the first of the two. The son urged the same peti- 
tion, to spare him the misery of being the spectator 
of his father’s murder; so that the assassins, to 
satisfy them both, taking each of them apart, killed 
them by agreement at the same time ^ 

As to Atticus, the difficulty of the times in which 

fir Morooque Agrippic a temulento 8C3rphum ixnpaotum. 
—Plin. Hist. Nafr, xiv. 22. 

b M. Beneo. Buasor. fi. 

i Dio, p. 333 ; Appian. 601 ; Plutaroh. in Cic* 


he lived, and the perpetual quiet that be enjoyed 
in them, confirmed what has already been observed 
of him, that he was a perfect master of the prin- 
ciples of his sect, and knew how to secure that 
chief good of an Epicurean life, his private ease 
and safety. One wo^d naturally imagine that his 
union with Cicero and Bratus, added to the fame 
of his wealth, would have involved him of coarse 
in the ruin of the proscription : he himself was 
afraid of it, and kept himself concealed for some 
time ; but without any great reason ; for, as" if he 
had foreseen such an event and turn of things, he 
had always paid a particular court to Antony ; and, 
in the time even of his disgrace, when he was driven 
out of Italy, and his affairs thought desperate, did 
many eminent services to his friends at Rome ; 
and, above all, to his wife and children, whom he 
assisted, not only with his advice, but with his 
money also, on all occasions of their distress : so 
that, when Antony came to Rome, in the midst 
of the massacre, he made it his first care to find 
out Atticus ; and no sooner learned where he was, 
than he wrote him word with his own hand, to lay 
aside all fears, and come to him immediately ; and 
assigned him a guard, to protect him from any insult 
or violence of the soldiers*'. 

It must be imputed likewise to the same prin- 
ciple of AtLlcus’s caution, and a regard to his 
" safety, that, after so long and intimate a corre- 
spondence of letters with Cicero, on the most im- 
portant transactions of that age, of which there are 
sixteen books of Cicero’s still remaining, yet not a 
single letter of Atticus’ s was ever published : which 
can hardly be charged to any other cause but his 
having withdrawn them from Tiro, after Cicero’s 
death, and suppressed them with a singular care ; 
lest, in that revolution of affairs and extinction of 
the public liberty, they should ever be produced to 
his hurt, or the diminution of his credit with their 
new masters. 

But his interest with the reigning powers was 
soon established on a more solid foundation than 
that of his personal merit, by the marriage of his 
only daughter with M. Agrippa ; which was first 
proposed and brought about by Antony. This 
introduced him into the friendship and familiarity 
of Augustus, whose minister and fkvourite Agrippa 
was ; and to whom he himself became afterwards 
nearly allied, by the marriage of his grand-daughter 
with his successor Tiberius*. Thus he added dig- 
nity to bis quiet ; and lived to a good old age, in 
the very manner in which he wished ; happy and 
honourable ; and remote from all trouble, or the 
apprehension of danger. But that he still lives, 
in the fame and memory of ages, is entirely owing 

k Atticus, cum Ciceronla intima familiaritate uteretur, 
amicissimus esse Bruto ; non modo nihil iis indulsit ad 
Antonium violandum, sed e oontrario familiares ejus ex 
urbe profugientes. quantum potult, texit — ^ipsi autem 
Fulviffi, cum litibus distineretur^apoitfior omnium rerum 
fuerit — itaque ad adventum imperatorum de foro decesse- 
rat, timens prosoriptionem— Antonius autem— ef, cum 
requisisset, ubinam esset, sua manu scripsit, ne timeret, 
statimque ad ae veniret — ac ne quid periculum incideret — 
preesidium oi mislt.— Com. Nep. in Yit. Attici, 10. 

1 Atque barum nuptiarum, non .enim est, celandum, 
conciliator fuit Antonius. [Ibid. 12.] Nata est autem 
Attioo neptis ex Agrippa. Kano Caesar vix anniculam, 
Tibero Claudio Ncroni, Drusilla nato, privigno suo despon 
dit. Quae oonjunctio neoeaaitudinem eorum aaaxit.— 
Ibid. 19. 
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to the circumstance of his having been Cicero’s 
friend : for this, after all, was the chief honour of 
bis life ! and, as Seneca truly observed, “ it was 
the epistles of Cicero which preserved him from 
oblivion ; and neither his son Agrippa, nor grand- 
son Tiberius, nor great-grandson Drusus, would 
have been of any service to him, if Cicero’s name, 


by drawing Atticus's along with it, had not given 
him an immortality*^. 

^ Nomen Attlci perire Cicoronls epistolae non sfnunt. 
Nihil llli profuifwet gener Agrippa, et Tiberius progener, 
ot Drusus pronepos: inter tarn magna nomina taoeretur, 
nisi Cioero ilium appliouisaet.— Seneo. £p. SI. 
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Agadf.my, a school of philosophy at Athens : an acconnt 
of its namCf origin, and situation, n. p« 302 ; its 
doctrines, ib. ; New Academy, its distinction from the 
old, 303 ; its principles and method of philosophising, 
ib. ; kept the proper medium between tlio Stoic and 
the Sceptic, ib. ; the most rational of all sects, 304 ; 
best adapted to the profession of an orator, ib. ; 
almost deserted in Cicero's time ; — why ; ib. ; the 
notion of a third or Middle Academy groundless, 
n. ib. ; the Academic principles the best calculated 
for practical life ; compared with those of the Stoics 
and the Epicureans, 311 

Aculeo, C., married Cicero's aunt, 1 ; his two sons bred* 
up with Cicero, 3 

Adoption, the conditions and effects of it, 80 
ASdiles, tlie nature and duties of their office, 32 ; often 
ruined themselves by the expense of their shows, ib. 
AEldileship or tribunate, a necessary step to the superior 
dignities, 21 

.^scUylus of Cnidos, an eminent rhetorician, attended 
Cicero in his travels, 13 

ABsopus, the tragedian, applies several passages of his 
parts, in acting, to the ease of Cicero, 108 
Afraniiis, L. cons, his character, 75 
Agrarian laws, some account of them, 43 
Agriculture, the most liberal employment in old 
Rome, 2 

Ahenobarbus, L. Domitius, repulsed from the consul* 
ship by the triumvirate, 129 
Alauda), the name of a legion ndsed by Caesar ; an ac- 
count of it, n. '‘j 246 

Albinovanus, M. Tullius, a friend of Clodius, accuses 
P. SextiuB of public violence, 123 
Allobroges, their ambassadors solicited to enter into 
Catiline's plot, 55 ; are examined in tbo senate, ib. 
Ainanus, a mountsinous part of Cilicia, subdued by 
Cicero, 160 

Antiochus, a philosopher of the Old Academy, with 
whom Cicero lodged at^^tbens, 12 
Antiochus, king of Comagene, his petition to the 
senate rejected by Ciceyo's influence, 134 ; sends 
notice to Cicero that the Parihians had passed the 
Euphrates, 157 , 

Antonius, C., candidate for the consulship ; guilty of 
ofien bribery — supported by Crassus and Caesar, 40; 
chosen consul with Cicero, and wholly managed by 
him, 42 ; sent out with an army against Catiline, 
52 ; is unwilling to 6ght, 61 ; condemned to exile 
for his oppressions in Macedonia, 79 ; defeated and 
taken prisoner by young Cicero, 265 ; raises a sedi- 
tion in Brutus's camp, confined by him on ship- 
board, 275 

Antonias, M., grandfather of the triumvir, his head 
fixed upon the rostra by O. Marius, 7 


Antonius, M., father of the triumvir, invades Crete, 
hut is defeated, and dies with disgrace, 19 - 
Antonius, M., tribune, makes an invective oration 
against Pompey, 171 ; opposes all decrees against 

I Ciesar, ib. ; fiies to Caesar's camp, ib. ; his character, 
ib. ; his flight the pretext of the war, 172 ; excludes 
all the Pompeians from Italy, except Cicero, 189; 
declared master of the horse to Caesar, 1 92 ; his 
luxurious manner of living ; — compelled by Caesar 
to pay for his purchase of Pompey's houses, 213 ; 
made consul with Caesar ; quarrels with Dolabella, 
216 ; offers a regal diadem to Caesar, 217 ; preserved 
by the two Brutusee, when Caesar was killed, 220 ; 
dissembles his real views, manages Lepidus to his 
interests, deludes the conspirators, 225 ; contrives 
the tumult at Caesar's funeral, 226 ; makes a pro- 
gress through Italy, to solicit the veteran soldiers, 
229 ; his pernicious use of the decree for confirming 
Cffisar's acts, 234 ; seizes the public treasure, 235 ; 
bribes Dolabella to his interests, treats Octavius with 
contempt, 238 ; recommends an accommodation with 
S. Pompey to the senate, 240 ; endeavours to extort 
the provinces of Macedonia and Syria from Brutus 
and Cassius, 243 ; threatens Cicero, ib. ; answers 
his first Philippic, 244 ; erects a statue to Caesar, 
245 ; puts three hundred centurions to death, 246 ; 
is eniaged against Octavius, and Q. Cicero the son, 
247 ; resolves to possess liimself of Cisalpine Gaul, 
and make war against D. Brutus, ib. ; besieges Dc- 
cimtis in Modena, 249 ; receives an embassy from 
the senate, 251 ; refuses to comply with their de- 
mands, 253 ; reduces Modena to great straits, 261 ; 
tries to bring over Hirtius and Octavius to his mea- 
sures, 262 ; gains an advantage against Paiisa, but 
is defeated by Hirtius, 270 ; entirely routed in a 
second battle by Octavius and Hirtius, flies to the 
Alps, 272 ; is received by Lepidus, 278 ; forms the 
league of the second triumvirate with Caesar aud 
Lepidus ; proscribes his uncle, 289 ; a summary view 
of his conduct from Caesar's death, ib. ; gives 8,000/. 
for Cicero's liead, and orders it to be ^ed upon the 
rostra, 291 

Appian, a copier of Plutarch, pref. xiii. 

Appius, Cicero's predecessor in his government, dis- 
pleased with Cicero’s proceedings in it, 163; im- 
peached by Dolabella and acquitted, 164 ; exercises 
the censorship with rigour, 165 ; asserted the reality of 
divination as an augur, and was laughed at for it, 308 

Apuleius, tribune, makes a speech in defence of Cicero’s 
measures, 369 

Aquilius, M., delivered up to Mithridatoi by the city 
of Mityleno, 14 

Aratus’s Phaenomeno, translated by Cicero, 5 ; and 
also his Prognostics, 76 

Arcesilas, the sixth successor of Plato in the Academic 
school, founded the New Academy, 302 
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ArcbiaSy an eminent poet, the master of Cicero, lived 
\7ith Lucuilus, 4 ; defended by Cicero, 71 

Ariobarzanes, king of Cappadocia, recomnaended to 
Cicero ; b^a hia assistance upon the discovery of a 
plot, 158; drained of hia money by the Roman 
governors, ib. 

Aristotle, his works first brought into Italy by Sylla, 
9 ; the scholar of Plato, and founder of the Peripa- 
tetic sect, 302 ; held the nature of God, and the 
soul to bo a fifth essence, 306 

Arpinum, the nati^ie city of Cicero and C. Marius, 
admitted to the freedom of Rome ; its territory rude 
and mountainous, 2 

Atcius, tribune, declares the expedition of Crassus 
prohibited by the auspices, 133 ; turned out of the 
senate for it by Appius, ib. 

Atticus, a surname given to T. Pomponius, of the 
Epicurean sect, 12 ; purchases for Cicero at Athens 
several statues and curiosities of Grecian sculpture, 
38 ; employs his slaves in copying all the best 
Greek writers, 39 ; refuses to follow Cicero in his 
exile, 97 ; chides him for his dejection, 99 ; supplies 
him with money, is thought too cold by him, 102; 
visits him at Dyrrhachium, 104 ; marries Pilia, 125; 
complains to Cicero of Quintus’s usage of his sister 
Pompouia, 154; labours to reconcile Cicero to 
CflBsar’s administration, 212 ; his tenderness at part- 
ing from Cicero, 238 ; his good nature sometimes 
got the better of his philosophy, 239 ; his political 
conduct and principles compared with Cicero’s and 
Cato’s, 311; his life a true pattern of the Epicurean 
scheme, 315; why none of his letters to Cicero 
were ever published, ib. ; his daughter married to 
Agrippa, his grand-daughtor to Tiberius ; but his 
chief glory was Cicero’s friendship, ib. 

Augurs, their college, an account of it, 147 ; presided 
over the auspices, as the iDtei^)reter8 of the will of 
Jove, 307 ; their dignity and powers, ib. 

Auspices, often forged by Marius and Sylla to animate 
their soldiers, 14 

Autronius, P. Poetus, convicted of bribery, forfeits the 
consulship, 37 ; banished for conspiring with Cati- 
line^ 67 

B. 

Balbus, Corn., defended by Cicero, bis character, 

1 27 ; begs of Cicero to act the mediator between 
Csssar and Pompey, 178 ; and to stand neuter, 180 

Bayle, Mr., a mistake of his corrected ; n. 204 

Bestia, L., bis character ; defended by Cicero, 122 

Bibulus, chosen consul with Csear, 78 ; opposes 
Clodius’s adoption, 80 ; injuriously treated by 
CsBsar, ib. ; shuts himself up in his bouse, 81 ; pro- ; 
Yokes the triumvirate by his edicts, 84 ; attacks 
Amanus, and is repulsed with loss, 161 ; obtains 
the decree of a supplication, 162 ; aspires to a 
triumph, 169 

Bona Dea, her mysteries polluted by P. Clodius, 68 

Brutus, D., one of the conspirators against Ciesar, his 
character, 219; seizes the province of Cisalpine 
Gaul, 227 ; forbids Antony the entrance of it, 247 ; 
defends Modena against him with great vigour, 270; 
assists in the defeat of Antony, 272 ; pursues him, 
277 ; joins his army with Plancus, 278 ; is deserted 
by Plancus, 281 ; and killed by Antony’s soldiers, ib. 

Brutus, M., father of him who stabbed Ciesar, surren- 
ders himself to Pompey, and is killed by his order, 
15 

Brutus, M., one of the conspirators against Ciesar, ' 


lends money to king Ariobarzanes, and to the Sala- 
minians, at an exorbitant interest; presses Cicero to 
solicit the payment of it, 158 ; joins with Pompey 
against Csesar, and |ict8 with a particular zeal, 186 ; 
writes the life of Cato, 199 ; puts away his wife 
Claudia and marries Porcia, Cato’s daughter, 208 ; 
makes an oration to Ciesar In favour of king Dcio- 
tarus, 215 ; chief of the conspiracy against Ciesar, 
his character, 218; his descent from old L. Brutus 
asserted, and the story of his being Coesar’s son con- 
futed, ib. n. ^ ; speaks to the people in the capitol 
after Ciesar ’s death, 224 ; driven oat of the city by 
Antony’s management, retires with Cassius to Lanii- 
vium, 227 ; expostulates with Antony by letter, 
235 ; invites Cicero to a conference, 238 ; his 
shows and plays received with applause by the city, 
239 ; prepares to seize Macedonia by force, 243 ; 
sends an account of his success in that expedition, 
256 ; takes C. Antony prisoner, 265 ; treats him 
with lenity, ib. ; displeased with the ovation decreed 
to Octavius, 274 ; secures C. Antony on shipboard, 
275 ; cannot be persuaded to come to Italy, 282 ; 
bis behaviour in Greece, 283 ; displeased with 
Cicero's measures, 284 ; his conduct compared with 
Cicero’s, inconsistent with itself, ib. 

Brutus, L., a medal, with his head on one side and 
Auala on the other, a conjecture on the reason of 
it, n. *, 223 

** Bursa, T. Munatius Plancus, accused by Cicero, and 
condemned to banishment, 152 

C. 

Caclics, M., his character ; defended by Cicero, 128 ; 
sends the news of Rome to Cicero, 156 ; chosen 
sodilo, and desires Cicero to supply him with wild 
beasts for his shows, 166 ; presses Cicero to remain 
neuter in the civil war, 181 ; his death and cha- 
racter, 187 

C®rcllia, a learned lady, and correspondent of Cicero, 
296 

Crosar, J., nearly allied to C. Marius; marries Cor- 
nelia, Cinna’s daugliter, refuses to put her away, 
is deprived of her fortune and the priesthood by 
Sylla, 9 ; retires into the country ; is discovered by 
Sylla’s sol dicers, obtains his life with difficulty, 
Sylla’s prediction of him, ib. ; gains a civic crown 
at the siege of Mityleno, 14 ; zealous to restore the 
power of the tribunes, 31 ; made use of them to 
overturn the republic, ib. ; excelled all men in the 
magnificence of his shows, 32 ; a zealous promoter 
of the Manilian law, 36 ; suspected of a conspiracy 
against the state, 37 ; revives the Marian cause ; 
prosecutes the agents of Sylla’s cruelty, but spares 
Catiline, 41]; suborns T. Labienus to accuse C. 
Rabirius, 46 ; whom be condemns, ib. ; elected 
high priest, 47 ; votes for saving the lives of Cati- 
line’s accomplices, 58 ; in danger of being killed 
for it, 62 ; supports Metellus against Cicero ; his 
attempts against Catulus, 64 ; suspended from his 
office, ib. ; his suspension reversed, ib. ; impeached 
by L. Vettius and Q. Curius of Catiline’s plot, 66 ; 
takes hSs revenge on them both, 67 ; puts away his 
wife, 69 ; his behaviour in the trial of Clodius, 70 ; 
invites Pompey to make himself master of the re- 
public, 71 ; supports Clodius against Cicero, 76 ; 
returns with glory from Spain, 78 ; chosen consul 
with Bibulus, ib. ; forms a triple league between 
Pompey, Crassus, and himself, ib. ; procures Clo- 
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diuB^s udoptioiif 80 ; carries an agrarian law by vio- 
lence, 8] ; gains the favour of the knights; sends 
Cato to prison, ib. ; rutifies Ptympey^s acts in Asia, 
and humbles Liicitllns, feigns a quarrel with 
Clodius, ib, ; provolsed by the edicts of Bibulus, 84 ; 
suborns Vettiusto swear a plot upon young Curio, 
and the nobles -of the opposite party, 85 ; strangles 
VettiiiB in prison, ib. ; endeavoui'S to force Cicero to 
a dependence upon him ; offers to make him his 
lieutcnaift in Gaul, 86 ; provoked by Cicero’s re- 
fusal, assists Clodius, and throws the blame on 
Cicero, ib. ; reconciles Piso to Clodius, 88; con- 
demns the proceedings of Cicero against Lentulus, 
and the rest, 90 ; the legality of his acts questioned 
in the senate, 92 ; goes to his province of Gaul, ib.; 
cougrcitulates Clodius upon his management of Cato, 
96; consents to Cicero’s restoration, 103; has his 
province prolonged to him by Cicero’s assistance, 
122 ; has an interview with Pompey at Luca, 123 ; 
rccouciles Pompey and Crassus, 129; his second 
expedition into Britain, 137; extremely kind to 
Q. Cicero, 1 38 ; presses Cicero to defend Vatinins, 
140 ; and also Gahinius, 141 ; hears the loss of his 
daughter Julia with tirmness, and prepares himself 
for a breach with Pompey, 144 ; alarms the city 
with the prospect of a civil war, 153 ; pleased with 
the coldness between Cicero and Cato ; labours to 
increase it, 162; puts an end to the Gallic war, 
165; bribes Paiillus and Curio to bis interests,* 
167 ; ordered by the senate to dismiss liis army, 
171 ; passes the Rubicon, 172; offers terms of 
pcaee, 173; is not sincere in it, 174 ; the nature 
of Ills attempt considered^ ib, ; takes Corfinium, 
and treats his prisojiers with generosity, 176 ; 
presses Cicero to stand neuter, 178, 181; seizes upon 
tlic public treasure, 182 ; marches into Spain, and 
defeats Pom [icy’s lieutenants, 187 ; created dictator, 
makes himself consul, goes after Pompey, ib. ; 
besieges him at Dyrrhachium w’ithout success, quits 
the siege, ib. ; gains a conqilete victory at Phai-salia, 
188; ills conduct and Pompey’s compared, 191 ; 
declared dictator a second time, 192 ; writes kindly 
to Cicero, 194 ; has an interview' with him. ib. ; 
disgusts the city by his manner of creating consuls, 
ib. ; embarks for Africa, ib, ; the time of his 
embarkment cleared from a seeming contradiction 
between Cicero and Ilirtius, ib. , n. ; he returns 
victorious, is extravagantly flattered by the senate, 
196 ; his regard for Cicero, 198 ; answers Cicero’s 
Cato, 199 ; pardons M. Murcellus, 200 ; reforms 
the calendar, 201 ; pardons Ligiirius, 202 ; goes 
into Spain against Pompey’s sons, 203 ; sends Cicero 
an account of his success, 212 ; publishes liis Anti. 
Cato, 213 ; triumphs, ib, ; inclined to ruin king 
Deiotarus, whom Cicero and Brutus defend, 214 ; 
shocked by Brutus’s freedom in that cause, 215 ; 
sboitcnB the term of the consulship to oblige the 
more friends with it, 216 ; bpen to all kinds of 
flattery, and desirous of the title of king, ib. ; his 
death and character, 221 ; worshipped as a deity by 
the meaner sort, 229 

Oalenua, the head of Antony’s party, 252 ; carries 
several points against Cicero, 253 

Capitol, burnt down in Sylla’s time, and rebuilt by 
Q. Lutatius Catulus, 32 

Carbo, Cn. Papirius, driven out of Italy by Sylla, 
killed by Pompey, 9 

Carneades, a professor of the New Academy, which 
be carried to its highest glory, 303 

Cassius, C., blocked up in Antioch by the Parthians, 


gains an advantage over them, 160; conspires against 
Cicsar’s life, his character, 218; retires with M. 
Brutus to Lanuviuni, 227 ; chosen patron of Pute- 
oli with the two Brutuses, 233 ; expostulates by 
letter with Antony, ib. ; prepares for an attempt 
upon Syria, 243 ; his success in Syria, 276 ; defeats 
Bolabella, ib. ; his preparations for the war, and 
conduct vindicated, 283; compared with Brutus’s, ib. 
Cassius, Q., the tribune, opposes all motions against 
Cffisar, 171 ; flics to Cassar’s camp, ib. 

Catiline, disappointed of the cotisulsbip, enters into a 
conspiracy against tho state, 37 ; accused for his 
oppressions in Africa ; solicits Cicero to undertake 
his cause, 39 ; bribes his accuser, P. Clodius, to 
betray it, ib. ; bribes openly for the consulship, 
supported by Crassus and Ctesar, 40; cuts off the 
head of C. Marius Gratidianus, and presents it to 
Sylla ; accused by L. Paullus of munlering citizens 
in Sylla’s proscription ; suspected of an incestuous 
• commerce with b'abia, tho vestal, 41 ; sues for the 
consulship a second time, 47 ; fonns a design against 
Cicero’s life, ib. ; bis character, ib, ; the plan of his 
conspiracy, 48 ; fails in a design against PrsBnestc, 

49 ; leaves the city, 51 is declared a public enemy, 

62 ; blocked up by Q. Motcllus and C. Antonins, 

.61 ; defeated and killed, ib. 

Cato, C. Trib., his character, 118; declares himself 
against the restoration of king Ptolemy, ib, ; treats 
Pompey roughly, 121 ; makes himself ridiculous by 
the sale of bis gladiators, 125 ; binders the consuls | 
from choosing magistrates, 129 
Cato, M. Porcius, his speech for [mtting Catiline’s 
accomplices to death, 60 ; obtains a decree for that 
pui’pose in his own words, ib. ; declares Cicero tho 
Father of his Country, 62 ; accepts the commission 
granted by Clodius's law to depose Ptolemy, king of 
Cyprus, 95 ; maiilltains tho legality of Clodius’s 
tribunate, 96 ; repulsed from the prajtorship, 132 ; 
Augustus’s moderation with I’cgaixl to liis character, 
n, 291 ; his political principles and conduct com- 
pared with Cicero’s, 31 1, 312 
Censors, an account of them, 31 ; their oflBce restored 
after an intermission of seventeen years, and exer- 
cised with severity, ib. 

Centuries, the division of tho people into, 35 
Cethegus, one of Catiline’s conspirators ; his character, 

48 ; put to death, 61 

Characters of persons, in what manner to be drawn, 
Pref, X 

Character of Mithridates, 6 ; of C. Marius, 7 ; of 
Sylla, 14; of Roscius, the comedian, 16; of Ser- 
toriiiB, 20 ; of M. Crassus, 21 ; of Catiline, 47 ; of 
Lentulus, 48 ; of Cethegus, ib. ; ofLucullus, 63 ; of 
P. Clodius, 68 ; of M. Pup. Piso, 71 ; of L, Calp. 
Piso, 88 ; of A. Gabiniu8,ib. ; of Piso, Cicero’s son, 

1 10 ; of Trebatius, 136 ; of P. Crassus, 147 ; of Q. 
Hortensius, 168 ; of M. Antony, 171 ; of Pompey, 

191 ; of Curio, 192; of Cato, 311, 312 ; of Liga- 
rius, 203 ; of Tullia, 204 ; of M. Marcellus, 209 ; 
of Mamurra, n. 215; of M. Brutus, 218; of 
O. Cassius, ib. ; of D, Bratus, 219; of Trebonius, 
220; of J. CsDsar, 221 ; of Matius, 233, n. \ 234 ; 
of Servilia, 237 ; of Sulpicius, 256, of Hir- 
tius, 272 ; of Pansa, 273 ; of Mcssala, n. *, 285 ; 
of Octavius, 290 ; of Lepidus, ib. ; of Atticus, 239, 
311,315 

Cicero, M. the grandfather, some account of him ; bad 
two sons, Marcus and Lucius, 2 
Cicero, M. the father, a man of letters and politeness, 
educates bu children with great eare under the 
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direction of L. Craseiii, 3 ; had a house in Rome^ 
on Mount Palatine^ ib.; saw his son consul, 41 

Cicero, li. the cousin of Cicero, an account of him, 33 

Cicero, Q. the brother, obtains the goyemment of Asia 
and quarrels with Atticus for refusing to be his lieu- 
tenant, 73 ; proposes to visit his brother at Thessa- 
lonica in his return from Asia, but is disappdnted, 
98 ; arrives at Rome, 100 ; saves his life in a tumult 
by hiding himself under the bodies of the dead, 106 ; 
driven fmm his house by Clodius, 116 ; ma^ one 
of Cesar’s lieutenants in Gaul and Britain, 135, 
137 ; projects a poem on Csssar'a British expedition, 
138 

Cicero, M. T. when bom, 1 ; an account of his family, 
ib. ; called a New man, and why ; his family seat, 
2; now possessed by Dominican friars, ib. ; received 
the name of his father and grandfather, Marcus, the 
name of Cicero, whence derived, ib. ; educated with 
his cousins, the young Aculeo’s, under the direction 
of L. Crassus, 3 ; placed in a public school under a 
Greek master, ib. ; committed to the poet Archias, 
much addicted to poetry, publishes] a poem while a 
boy, takes the manly gown, 4 ; put under the care 
of Q. Muc. ScsDvola the augur, afterwards of Scsb- 
vola the high-priest, acquires a complete knowledge 
of the laws, 4 ; his manner of improving himself, 5 ; 
he translates Aratus's Phsonomena into Latin verse, 
publishes a poem in honour of C. Marius, another 
called Limon, his poetical genius scarce infeiior to 
hie oratorical, ib. ; studies philosophy, is fond of 
Phsedrus the Epicurean, deserts the principles of 
that sect, ib. ; makes a campaign with the consul 
Cn. Pompeius Strabo in the Marric war, was pre- 
sent a conference between the consul and the 
general of the Marsi, 6 ; serves as a volunteer under 
Sylla, relates a remarkable action at which he was 
present, ib. ; saw the entry of C. Marius into Rome, 
7 ; writes his rhetorical pieces, 8 ; scholar to Philo, 
the Academic ; resumes his oratorical studies under 
Molo, the Rhodian, ib. ; studies logic with Diodo- 
tus the Stoic, declaims in Latin and Greek with M. 
Piso and Q. Pompeius, ib. ; puts himself a second 
time under Molo, 10 : improves his language hy the 
conversation of the ladies, ib. ; offers himself to the 
bar, ib. ; undei'takes the cause of P. Quinctius, ib. ; 
defends S. Roscius of Ameria, 1 1 ; is applauded for 
it by the whole city, ib. ; defends the rights of cer- 
tain towns of Italy to the freedom of Rome, which 
Sylla had taken from them, 12 ; travels into Greece 
and Asia, ib. ; lodges at Athens with Antiochus, ib. ; 
meets there with Atticus, is initiated into the Bleu- 
sinian mysteries, pursues his rhetorical studies under 
Demetrius the Syrian, ib. ; goes over into Asia, 
where he is attended by the principal orators of that 
country, 13 ; visits Rhodes on his return, where he 
studies philosophy with Posidonius, and declaims in 
Greek with Molo, ib. ; comes back to Rome after 
an excursion, of two years, ih^,^ his travels the only 
scheme of travelling with credit, ib. ; the story of 
bis Journey to the Delphic Oracle suspected, 15 ; he 
marries Terentia, 17 ; is made quiestor, pleads the 
cause of Roscius the comedian, 16 ; enters upon the 
quffistorship of SiqUy, 18 ; greatly honoured by the 
Sicilians, pleads for some young officers of quality, 
ib. ; finds out the tomb of Archimedes, unknown 
to the Syracusians, ib. ; his return to Italy, 19 ; 
resolves to reside constantly in Rome, ib. ; strictly 
observes the Cincian law, 21 ; takes all the usual 
ways of recommending himself to the people, 22 ; 
is elected curole edile, undertakesJ^ prosecution 


of Yerrei, 23 ; goes to Sicily in aearcb of fketi and 
ovidenoe against him, his reception at Syracuse, 24 ; 
and at Messana, ib. l defeats all the projects of 
Verres by a now way of proceeding, and forces him 
into exile, 25 ; offends the nobility by it, ib. ; se- 
cures the affection of the citizens, is sup^ied with 
provisions during his sedileship by the Sicilians^ 32 ; 
defends Osscina and Fonteius, 38 ; declajod pnetor 
in three different aseemUies, 35 ; condemns Lidnius . 
Macer, ib. ; ascends the rostra the first time, in 
defence of the Manilian law, 36 ; defends A. 
Cluentius, ib. ; frequents the school of Gnipho, 
37 ; defends Manilius, ib. ; refuses to accept any 
province, ib. ; takes great pains in suing for the 
consulship, 38 ; employs Atticus to purchase statues 
and other curiosities for him at Athens, ib. ; defends 
C. Cornelius, 39 ; inclined to defend Catiline, ib. ; 
changes his mind, ib. ; appears a candidate for the 
consulship, 40 ; delivers hia speech called In Toga 
Candida^ defends Q. Gallius, ib. ; proclaimed consul 
by the acclamation of the whole people, 4 1 ; has a 
son bom to him, 42 ; draws liis colleague, C. An- 
tonius, from his old ongagements to tho interest of 
the republic, ib. ; unites the equestrian order with 
tho senate, 43 ; opposes Rullus’s agrarian law, ib. ; 
appeases the people in a tumult against Otho, 45 ; 
persuades the sons of the proscribed to bear their 
condition with patience, ib. ; defends C. Kabirius, 
ib. ; publishes a new law against bribery, 47 ; 
charges Catiline with traitorous designs, ib. ; is or- 
dered to take care that the republic receive no harm, 
ib. ; is informed by Curius of all Catiline’s measures, 
49 ; summons the senate to the temple of Jupiter, 
decrees a reward to the first discoverer of tho plot, 
ib. ; drives Catiline out of the city hy a resolute 
speech, ib. ; his second speech against Catiline, 52; 
defends L. Murena, 53 ; and C. Piso, 54 ; instructs 
the ambassadors of tho Allobroges how to convict 
the conspirators, 55 ; has public thanks and a sup- 
plication decreed to him for preserving the city, 5G ; 
his third speech against Catiline, ib. ; publishes 
copies of the trial and confession of the conspirators, 
57 ; his fourth speech against Catiline, 58 ; stifles 
the information against CsDsar, 62 ; declared the 
Father of his Country, receives honours from all tho 
towus of Italy, ib. ; makes a law to limit tho legaiio 
libera^ ib. ; helps to procure a triumph for L. Lu- 
cullus, 63 ; decrees a thanksgiving of ten days to 
Pompey, ib. ; not suffered by tho tribune Metellus 
to speak to the people at the expiration of his con- 
sulship, ib. ; publishes an oration against Metellus,* 
writes to Q. Metellus about his brother's treatment 
of him, 65 5 his letter to Pompey, 66 ; gives evi- 
dence against Autronius, 67 ; defends P. Sylla, ib.; 

' buys a house on the Palatine hiJl with borrowed 
monew, 68 ; gives testimony against Clodius, 70 ; 
defends the poet Archias, 71 ; his judgment of 
Cato, 74 ; moderates Pompey’s agrarian law to the 
satisfaction of both parties, 75 ; not permitted to 
leave Rome when chosen by lot an ambassador to 
the Gallic cities, ib. ; publishes the memoiBS of his 
consnlibip in Greek, ib. ; writes a Ltatin poam on 
his own history, 76 ; publishes his oonsular orations, 
and Aratus’s Prognosties translated by him into 
Latin verse, ib. ; unites himself with Pompey, jus- 
tifies this step, 77 ; his conduct with regard to Caesar 
and the triumvirate, 78 ; defends C. Antonins, his 
ool league, 79 ; employs himself in pleading causes, 
62 ; defends L. Valeiius Flaocus, ib. ; advises 
Pompey to a breach with Caasax, 85 ; is alarmed by 
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Olodius’s tribimato, prewes Atticus to return to 
Rome, 86 ; refuses the honours offered by Caesar, 
ib. ; depends on Pompey, but finds reason to distrust 
him, 87 ; expresses an inclination to the augiirate, 
but drops it, ib. ; is vindicated from an unjust cen- 
sure on that account, «. ib. ; conceives hopes of 
Piso and Gabinius, but is soon convinced of his 
mistake, 88 ; provides L. Niimius, tribune, to op- 
pose Clodius’s laws, but consents to let them pass, 
89 ; is reduced to tho condition of a criminal, and 
changes his habit upon it, ib, ; is defended by the 
knights and young nobility, who pcipetually attend 
him, ib. ; is deserted by Poiuj>ey, 91 ; submits to 
a voluntary exile, and consecrates a statue of Minerva 
in the temple of Jupiter, 92; repents his quitting 
the city, eharges the advisers of it with perfidy, 94 ; 
explains the motives of his retreat, 95 ; spemds 
several days at Vi bo, not suffered to enter into 
Sicily by C. Virgilius tlm piuitor, 96 ; lionourably 
received by all tlie towns through which he passed, 
ih. ; presses Atticus to come to him, 97; lodges 
with M. Leiiiiis near Rrundisiuni, ib. ; his dream, 
ib. ; arrives at Dyrrhachium, is conducted to Thes- 
salonica by Cn. Plaiiciiis, 98 ; declines an interview 
with Ills brother, ih. ; his dejection in his exile, ib. ; 
uneasy for the publication of one of his invectivon, 
orations, 101 ; returns to nyrrhachium, 103 ; dis- 
pleased with the nianngement of his friends at Rome, 
ib. ; his restoration decreoil in Marius's inoniinicnt^ 
107 ; and confirmed by all the centuries, 110; his 
progress from Brundisium to Romo, ib. &c. ; returns 
thanks to tho senate and people. 111 ; pj'oposes a 
law for granting to Pompey the administration of all 
the corn an<l provisions of the I’epublic, 112 ; pleads 
for the restitution of his palatine house, 113 ; re- 
builds his Tusculaii villa, 116 ; takes down the acts 
of his banishment from the capitol, ib. ; is assauked 
iu the streets by Clodius, 117 ; labours to get the 
commission of restoring king Ptolemy granted to 
Lentulus, 119 ; unites himself with Pompey, 121 ; 
defends L. llestia, 122; promotes a decree for pro- 
longing Cffisar’s command, ib. ; defends 1*. Sextius, 
ih. ; moves for reconsidering Cnesar's act, for the 
division of tlie Campanian lands, but drops that 
motion, 123 ; the grounds of his conduct towards 
the triumvirate, &c. 124; rebuilds his Iiouhcs, 125; 
made uneasy in his domestic affairs, ib. ; applies the 
answer of the haruspices to tlie violences of Clo- 
dins, 126; persuades the senate to recal Piso and 
Giihinius from their provinces, 127 ; defends Coni. 
Balbns and M. Cadius, ib. ; writes a poem in com- 
pliment to Ca>sar, 128 ; engages Inicceiiia to write 
the history of his acts, ib. ; speaks his invective ora- 
tion against Piso, 131 ; is present at )*oiiipey’s shows, 
and defends (hillus Caninius, 132; finishes his Pala- 
tine house, and prcjiarcsan inscription fo;;it, and for 
the temple of Tellus, ib. ; liis quarrel and reconci- 
liation with Crassus, 133 ; finishes his piece on the 
Complete Orator, ib.; composes a treatise on Politics, 
135 ; enters into an intimacy with Caesar, ib. ; writes 
a series of letters to Trebatius iu Guul, 136 ; sends 
a Greek poem on his consulship to Caesar, and writes 
an epic poem in honour of him, 138 ; defends Plan- 
cius, 140 ; and Vatinius, ib. ; gives evidence against 
Gabinius, 141 ; defends him in a second trial, 142; 
apologises for that conduct, ib. ; defends C. Rabirius, 
143; accepts Pompey*B lieutenancy in Spain, but 
resigns it, 144 ; begins a correspondence of letters 
with Curio, 146 ; elected into the college of augurs, 
147 ; uses his utmost endeavours in promoting Milo 


to the conBulship, 147 ; not deterred from undertak- 
ing Milo’s defence, 149; accuses the tribune Bursa, 
152 ; writes his treatise on Laws, ib. ; decides a dis- 
pute about the inscription prepared by Pompey for 
liis new temple, 153 ; succeeds to the government of 
Cilicia against his will, ib. ; not pleased with his provin- 
cial government, 154 ; sets forward towards it, ib.; 
sends an account to Atticus of Pomponia’s behaviour 
to his brother, ib. ; has an interview with Pompey 
at Tarentum, 155 ; arrives at Athens, and lodges 
with Aristus, ib. ; writes to C. Memmius, in favour 
of the Epicureans, ib. ; rallies Trebatius on his 
Inrning Epicurean, 1 56 ; sots forward towards Asia, 
ib., lands at Ephesus, 157; arrives at Laodicca, and 
enters upon his command, ib. ; forbids all expense 
to he made upon himself or Company, by the cities 
through which he passed, ih. ; secures his province 
from the inroads of tho Parthiaiis, ib. ; takes king 
Ariobarzanes under his protection, 158; refuses to 
accept any present from him, ib. ; solicits him to 
pay his debt to Brutus with the money offered to 
himself, ib. ; frees the Suhnniniaiis from the oppres- 
sions of Scaptiiis, Brutus’s agent, 159 ; complaiiis of 
Brutus to Atticus, ih. ; saluted emperor by his army, 
160; takes Pindenissnm, 161; receives hostages 
from the Tihiiniui, ib. ; entertains thoughts of a 
triumph, sends an account of his expedition to Cato, 
ib. ; has a ]mhlic thanksgiving decreed to him, ih. ; 
is displeased with Cato, for refusing his vote to it, 
162 ; sends his son and nejdiew to king Dciotarus’s 
court, ib. ; govenis his province with singular mode- 
ration and probity, ib. ; disgusts his predecessor 
Appius by it, 1 63 ; resolves to assist Appius when 
impeached by his son-in law Dolabclla, 165 ; bogs 
of the consuls by letter not to prolong his govern- 
ment, 167 ; commits his province to his qutestor, 
ib. ; calls at Rhetfes oil his reinrn, 168; is much 
affected with the news of Hortensius’s death, ib. ; 
arrives at Atlicns, ih, ; resolves to sue for a triumph, 
169; has an interview with Pompey, 1/0; solicits 
an accommodation between him and Cajssir, 171 ; 
arrives at -Rome, ib. ; has the command of Ca])ua 
committed to him, but resigns it, 173 ; has an inter- 
view with Cajsar, 180; pressed by C/rsar, Antony, 
&n., not to follow Pompey, 181 ; resolves to go after 
him, 182 ; has a conference with Servius Sulpicius, 
1H4 ; goes to Pompey, J85; his behaviour in that 
cuinp, and Bcntimcnts of the war, 186 ; some of his 
jokes upon the management of it, ». ib, ; he 
refuses the command of it after the battle of Phar- 
salia, 189; had like to have been killed for it by 
young Pompey, ib. ; returns to Italy, ib.; finds his 
domestic affairs in great disorder, ib. ; uneasy in his 
residence at Brundisium, 192 ; received kindly by 
Cicsar, returns to Home, 194 ; resumes his studies, 
and enters into a strict friendship with Varro, 1.95; 
puts away his wife Terentia, ib. ; marries Pu4»lilia, 
196 ; his railleries on Caesar’s administration, n, 
ib. ; caressed by Caesar and his friends, 197 ; writes 
a hook in praise of Cato, 199 ; publishes his Orator, 
200 ; returns thanks to Caesar for tho pardon of M.. 
Marccllus, ib. ; defends Ligarijiis, 202 ; sends his 
son to A thens, 204 ; exceedingly afflicted by tho 
death of his daughter, ib. ; resolves to build a temple 
to her, 207 ; his reasons for it, n, ib. ; applies 
himself closely to the study of philosophy, 210; 
publishes a piece called Hortensius, another on 
tho Philosophy of the Academy, ih. ; his treatise 
De JF'inibtis, 211; his Tusculaii Disputations, ib. ; 
writes a fimeral encomium on Poicia, Cato’s sister, 
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21 1 ; is pressed to write something to Caesar, but 
discouraged by the difficulty of it, 212 ; defends king 
Deiotarus. 214 ; entertains Caesar at bis bouse^ 215 ; 
how far accessory to Cmsar's death, 223 ; urges the 
conspirators to support thiit act by vigorous measures, 
225 ; leaves Route, dissatisfied with the indolence 
of his friends, 227 ; disgusted with Cleopatra, in an 
interview %vith her, 228 f endeavours to draw 
Hirtius and Pansa to the interests of the republic, 
230 ; writes his treatise on the Nature of the Gods, 
on Divination, 235 ; on the advantages of Old Age, 
on Friendship, 236 ; on Fate, his Anecdote, 236 ; 
approaches towards Rome, but is dissuaded from 
entering it, ib, ; obtains an honorary lieutenancy, 
and resolves to visit his son at Athens, 237 ; libours 
to reconcile Hirtius to the conspirators, ib. ; assists 
at a conference with Brutus and liis friends, 238 ; 
begins to cherish Octavius as a check to Antony, ib.; 
begins his Book of Offices, ib. ; and an oration 
adapted to the times, ib. ; takes his leave of Alticus 
with great tenderness, ib. ; sends him his piece on 
Glory, 239 ; some account* of that piece, ?i. ib. ; 
sets forward towards Athens, 24 1 ; writes his Treatise 
of Topics at sea, ib. ; his manner of writing prefaces, 
91, *, 242 ; encouraged by good news from Rome, 
ho drops the pursuit of his voyage, ib. ; has an inter- 
view with Bnittis, ib. ; and arrives at Rome, ib. ; 
delivers the first of his Philippics, 243 ; retires to 
Naples, composes his second Philippic, 244 ; consents 
to support Octavius, on certain conditions, 245 ; 
finishes his Book of Offices, 246 ; writes his Stoical 
Paradoxes, ib. ; comes back to Romo u]>on Antony's 
leaving it, 247 ; speaks his third Philippic, 248 ; 
his fourth, ib. ; publishes his second Philippic, ib. ; 
speaks his fifth, 249 ; called for by the i)eople to give 
them an account of the deliberations of the senate, 

251 ; speaks his sixth Philippic, ib. ; his seventh, 

252 ; opposed by Calenus in all his motions against 
Antony, procures a decree to put on the sagura, or 
habit of w-ar, 253 ; speaks his eighth Philippic, ib. ; 
his ninth, 254 ; his tenth, 256 ; his eleventh, 259 ; 
his statue of Minerva dedicated in Ihecapitol, struck 
by lightning, and repaired by the senate, 261 ; speaks 
his twelfth Philippic, ib. ; his thirteenth, 263 ; his 
noble struggle in defence of the republic’s liberty, 
266 ; his pains to engage Lepidus, Pollio, and Plaii- 
cus, in the same cause, ib. ; mortifies Scrviliiis in 
the senate, 268 ; disturbed by a report of his design- 
ing to make himself master of the city, 269 ; carried 
in triumph to the capitol, on the news of Antony's 
defeat, 271 ; speaks his fourteenth Philippic, ib, ; 
presses Brutus to come into Italy, 274 ; decrees an 
ovation to Octavius, with public honours to Hirtius, 
Pansa, Aquila, &c.,ib. ; expostulates with D. Brutus, 
on Antony's escape, 275 ; blames M. Brutus's cle- 
mency to C, Antony, ib. ; utterly averse to the 
consulship of Octavius, 280 ; presses Brutus and 
Cassius to hasten to Italy, 281 ; his conduct from 
the time of Otesar's death vindicated, and com- 
pared with Brutus’s, 283, 288 ; his own account 
of it in a letter to Brutus, 284 ; cleared from 
a calumny, intimated in a letter of Brutus, 9i. 
288 ; proscribed by the triumvirate, 289 ; might 
have escaped into Macedonia, ib. ; had early notice 
of his danger, embarks at Asturia, 290 ; preferred 
death to the fatigues of camps and the sea, forced 
by his slaves to attempt a flight, overtaken by 
his pursuers, ih. ; orders his slaves not to resist, 
ih, ; meets his death with the greatest firmness ; 
his head and hands cut off and placed upon the 


rostra, 291 ; the spot where he foil visited by tra- 
vellers, ib. ; why Virgil and Horace make no men- 
tion of him, ib. ; Livy's character of him, and 
Augustus’s, ib. ; Paterculus's encomium of him, ib. ; 
all the succeeding writers vie witli each other in 
praising him, ib. ; of his person, and care of his 
health, 292 ; his clothes and dress, ib. ; his domestic 
and social character, ih. ; his high notions of friend- 
ship; of gmtitude, 288 ; of placability to enemies, 
ih. ; liis splendid manner of living, 293 ; his gay 
and sprightly temper, ib. ; thought to affect raillery 
too much, ib. ; as famous for wit as for eloquence, 
ih. ; a collection of his sayings published by Treho- 
nius, ib. ; a more copious one by Tiro after his 
death, ib. ; an account of the number, situation, and 
condition of his several villas, 294 ; an epigram on 
liis academy or Puteolan Villa, ib. ; his furniture 
rich and elcgtint ; a cedar table of his remaining 
in Pliny’s time, 295 ; the source of his great wealth, 
ib. ; his moral character unblemished ; he had no 
intrigues with the ladies, 295, 296 ; was thought 
too sanguine in prosperity, desponding in adversity, 
296 ; the love of glory liis chief passion, ih. ; the 
nature of that passion explained and vindicated, ib. ; 
his great learning in every branch of science, 298 ; 
his works the most precious remains of antiquity, ib. ; 
his industry incredible, ih. ; a character of his let- 
ters, familiar, jocose, political, recommendatory, ib. ; 
preferable to the letters of all wlio lived after him ; 
compared particularly with Pliny's, 299 ; his histo- 
rical works lost, 300 ; his plan fora general history, 
ib. ; no remains of his poetry hut some scattered 
fragments, ib, ; these show a genius, ib. ; a character 
of his eloquence, 301 ; compared with that of Dc- 
mostliencB, ih. : and tliat of his contemporaries who 
pretended to an Attic taste, ib. ; his jihilosophy 
drawn from the Acailoray, 302 ; an account of it as 
explained by himself, 303 ; a judgment on a va- 
rious reading in his treatise on the Nature of the Gods, 
71. **, 303 ; lie becainc a convert to the New Academy, 
304 ; the difficulty of discovering his real sentiments 
stated, ih. ; why they are not to he sought in his 
orations, ib. ; which yet arc good testimonies of 
facts, n, 305 ; his letters lay open his heart, hut 
with some exceptions, ih. ; his philosophical works 
give a history of the ancient philosophy, ih. ; the 
key to his proper sentiments, ib. ; he has declared 
no precise opinions in natural philosophy, ih. ; yet 
W’as acquainted with some of the fundamental prin- 
ciples of it, which pass for the discoveries of modern 
ages, 305 ; he believed a God, a providence, iho 
immortality of the soul, and a future state of rew’ards 
and puTiishmentB, 305, 306 ; his opinion of the reli- 
gion of Rome considered, 307 ; an observation of 
Polybius upon it, n. ®. ih. ; his own religion divine, 
308 ; he deduced the origin of duty, moral obliga- 
tion, and the eternal difference of good and ill, from 
the will of God, ib, &c. ; his system of religion and 
morality, contained in his books on Government, on 
Laws, and on Offices, 309 ; tlie noblest system ever 
published to the heathen world, ib. ; an objection to 
his belief of it stated and answered, ib., &c * ; his 
rule of following nature explained, n. *, ib. ; his 
politicval principles and conduct illustrated, 310, &c.; 
compared with Cato's, 311, 312; with Atticus's, 
311 ; his rule of managing the men of power, ib., 
&c. ; his true principles always displayed themselves 
when he was at liberty to exert them, 312 ; his 
death violent but not untimely, ib. ; what he seemed 
to have wished, ib. ; the last act of his life glorious, ib. 
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Cicero, the eon, invested with the ** manly f^own" at 
Arpinuin, 180 ; carried by his father to Porr.pcy’s 
camp, 185; commands a wing of Pompey’s horse, 
189 ; sent to Athene to study under Oratippus, 204 ; 
much commended and beloved by Brutus, 257 ; en- 
trusted with the command of Ids horse in Macedonia, 
258 ; defeats C, Antony and takes him prisoner, 
265 ; his character injuriously treated by posterity, 
ib. ; a true account of it, and a summary view of 
his life, 312, &c. 

Cicero, Q,, attends his brother into Cilicia, as one of 
his lieutenants, 154 ; resolves to follow him inU> 
Pompey’s camp, 3 85 ; obtains pardon from Caesar, 

1 89 ; reviles his brother in his letters and speeches 
to Cossar’s friends, 190 ; gives a disadvantageous 
character of the consuls, Paiisa and Iliitius, 273 ; 
is proscribed by the triumvirate, 290 ; conceals 
himself in Home, but is discovered and killed, toge- 
ther with his son, 315 

Cicero, Q., the son, gives information to Caesar of his 
uncle’s disaffection to him, 181 ; makes an oration 
against his uncle, 190 ; abuses both the uncle and 
his father to pleas§ Caesar’s friends, 212 ; deserts 
Antony and is reconciled to his father and uncle, 
240; is presentwl to Brutus, 241 ; undertakes to 
accuse Antony to the people, ib. ; is abused by 
Antony in his etlicls, 247 ; is proeeribed, taken in 
Rome, and killed with his father, 315 
Cincius, M. Trib., his law prohibiting patrons to take 
money or presents from their clients, IG 
Cinna, the consul, driven out of R<ime and deposed by 
his colleague Octavius, recalls Marius, enters Rome 
with a siijwrior force and puts all lua enemies to tho 
sword, 7 ; killed in a mutiny of his soldiers, 9 | 

Cinna, L. (’orneliiis, prajtor, applauds the act of killing 
(.’ajsar in a speech to the people, 224 ; in danger of 
liis life from Caesar’s veteran soldiers, ib. 

Cinna, Helvius, tribune, mistaken for L. Cornelius 
(/inua, and torn to piec<5S by the rabble, 226 
(Uspius, tribune, beaten by CUodius, lOG 
(Jivic cnnvn, what, Ac., 14 
Classical writers, why so called, 35 n. 

Cleopatra, fjticcn of Egypt, Hies from Itome upon the 
death of Ca'sar, 228 ; her conference there with 
Cicero, ih. 

Clodins, 1*., his character, 68 ; profanes the mysteries 
of the Bona Dea, ih. ; his trial for it, 69 ; becomes 
a declared enemy to Cicero, 71 ; his project to get 
hiinsclf chosen tribune by the means of an adoption, 
7G ; the law of his adoption carried by the assistance 
of Caesar and Pompey, 80 ; liis pretended quarrel 
with Cajsar, 81 ; is elected a tribune, and threatens 
Cicero, 86 ; promises I’ompcy to be at his devotion, 
ib. ; does not sufler Bibuliis to speak to the people 
on laying down his consulship, 87 ; hargains with 
Piso and Oabinius to oppress Cicero, 88 ; endeavours 
to gain the people by popular laws, 89 ; insults 
Cicero, ib. ; produces the consuls to give tlieir opi- 
nion on Cicero’s consulslvip, 90 ; repeals the jElian 
atid Pusian laws, 91 ; i»ublishes a law for Cicero’s 
banishment, 93 ; demolishes Cicero’s houses, ih. ; 
persecutes his wife and children, 94 ; poisons Q. Seiiis 
Posthumus for refusing to sell his house to him, ib. ; 
procures a law to depose Ptolemy, king of Cyprus, 
chaiges Cato with the execution of it, 95 ; is con- 
gratulated upon it by Cecsur, 96 ; affronts Pompey 
by bciziug Tigranes his prisoner, 1 01) ; forms u ]>lot 
against Pompey’s life, ib. ; attacks the triumvirate 
and Oabinius, 104 ; drives Fabricius and Cispius 
tho tribunes out of the forum with great slaughter, 


106 ; impeached by Milo, screened by Motellus, 

107 ; endeavours to raise fresh tumults against 
Cicero, 112; opposes tho restitution of his Palatine 
house, 115 ; commits great outrages ag.oinst Cicero 
and Milo, 1 16 ; chosen scdile, 120 ; impeaches Milo, 
ib. ; applies the answer of tho haruspicos to the 
case of Cicero, 126; impeaclnss the tribunes Suffe- 
nas, C. Cato, and ^Procilius, 140 ; killed by Milo, 
148 

Clodius, Sext., tried and banished for his violences at 
Ciodins’s funeral, 151 

! Consuls, the method of choosing them, 41 
I Cornelius, C., tribune, raises great disorders in the city 
by the publication of new laws, 35 ; accused for 
practices against the state, defended by Cicero, 39 
CoinificiuB, proconsul of Africa, continued firm to tho 
cause of liberty, 268 

f •orraduB, Scb., his Life of Cicero, wdiat, pref. xiv 
Cotta, an orator of the first character, 16; his W'ay of 
speaking, ib. ; ^buiins the consulship, 17 ; moves 
the senate to recall Cicero, 105 
Crassus, L. the first orator of his time, directed tho 
method of Cicero’s education, 3 
Crassus, M. obtains the decree of an ovation aud laurel 
crown for putting an end to the Servile war, 20 ; his 
riches and manner of raising them, 21 ; chosen con- 
sul with Potnpcy» ib. ; supposed to be in a conspiracy 
with Catiline, Cjcsar, &c. , supports Piso against 
Pompey, 37 ; accused of a correspondence with 
C.atiliuc, ()2 ; corrupts the judges in Chjdius’s trial, 
70 ; discomposes Pompey by praising Cicero's acts, 
72 ; prepares for his Eastern expedition in defianeo 
of the auspices, 133 ; reconciled to Cicero, ib.; his 
death, 146 

Crassus, P., the son, his death and character, 147 
Cratippns, t!ie I’eripatetic, prajceptor to young Cicero 
at Athens, 20^, 31 2, 313 

CrcniutiuB, ('ordus, put to death by Tiberius for prais- 
ing Brutus, 291 

Crete, subjec ted to the Romans, 20 
Crown, laurel, the ornament of a triumph, 20 
Crown, myrtle, of an ovation, 20 
Curio, C. ScriboniuB, consul, an onator of a peculiar 
action and m.mncr of Bpcaking, 17 
Curio, tho son, tho most active opposcr of the trium- 
virate, 84 ; dears liimself from tlie charge of a plot, 
85 ; enters into a correspondence of letters with 
Cicero; hi s character, 146. 

Curio obtains the tribunate, changes his party and de- 
clares for Cffisar, 167 ; flies to Ccesar’s camp, 171 ; 
drives Cato out of Sicily; is destroyed with his 
wdiolc army in Africa, 192 ; his character, ib. 
Curius, one of Catiline’s conspirators, discovers their 
counsels to Cicero by Fulvia his mistress, 49 ; ac^ 
cuscs Ctesar, and claims the reward decreed to the 
first discoverer of the plot, 66 


Damasippus, praetor of the city, kills tho principal se- 
nators by order of young Marius, 9 
Decemviri, the guardians of the Sibylline hooks, 
who, 307 

Deiotarus, king of Galatia; a faithful ally of Rome: 
prepares to join with Cicero against the Parihians, 
157; deprived of part of his dominions by Co'sar, 
214 ; accused of a design against Caisar’s life, ib. ; 
defended by Brutus .md by Cicero, 215 ; purchased 
his dominions again of Antony, 234 
y 2 
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Demetrius, master of rhetoric to Cicero at Athens, 12 
Dictatorship, some account of that office, 10 
Dion Cassius ; the grounds of his malignity to Cicero, 
pref. xili 

Diodotus, a Stoic, lived with Cicero, 8 
Dionysius, of Magnesia, a famed rhetorician, attended 
Cicero in his travels, 13 

Dionysius, tutor to the two young Ciceros, 162 
Divination, artificial and natural ; what, 307 
Divination, a speech of Cicero so called ; why, 235 
Divorce, a custom mentioned on that occasion, 1.96, 
n.^ 

Dolabclla, P. Comoliiis, his character; marries Cicero’s 
daughter, 164 ; impeaches Ap]»iu8, ih. ; solicits 
Cicero to desert Ponipey, 1 89 ; raises great tumults 
in Koine, 190; is divorced from Tullia, ib. ; makes 
a speech in the senate against Antony, 216 ; assunics 
the consulship upon Caisur’s death, 229 ; demolishes 
the altar erected to Ctesar, and acts vigorously on 
the side of liberty, ib. ; bribed hy Antony to sub- 
vert the republic, 2.35 ; leaves the city to get pos- 
session of Syria against Cassius, 258 ; surprises 
Smyrna by stratagem, and puts Trebonius to deatii, 
ib. ; is declared a public enemy, 259 ; pursued and 
defeated by Cassius; kills himself, 276 
Domitius, taken and dismissed by Csesar at Corfinium, 
175 

Drusus, the tribune, assassinated, 5 


Eleusinian Mysteries, 12; some account of them, 
n, ib. 

Emperor, the signification of that title, n. 66 
Epicureans, their reverence for tho ruins of Epicurus’s 
walls, 155 ; many of them highly esteemed by 
Cicero, 156; the greatest part of the nobility and 
of Cicero's friends of that sect, to. 310 
Epiacopus, a remark on tho use of that name, TO. *, 173 
Equestrian dignity, or the order of knights, what it 
was, TO. **, 1 ; the judgment of causes taken from 
them and restored to the senate, 1 0 ; recover tlioir 
right of judic.ature, 31 ; obtain distinct scats in the 
theatres by Otho’s law, 34 

Erana, the capiul of Amauus, makes a stout defence 
against Cicero, 160 
Evocati, what they were, to. 270 


Fadia, sister to Cieero’s wife Terentia, one of tho 
vestal virgins, tried for incest with Catiline and 
acquitted, 41 

Fahius, Q., chosen consul by Cffisar, 214 ; triumphs, 
ib. ; his death, 216 

Fahricius, Franc., his Life of Cicero what,pr^. xiv 

Fabricius, the tribune, driven out of tho forum by 
Clodius, 106 

Fathers, Latin, made great use of Cicero's writings, 
TO. S 210 

FavoniuSfthe mimic of Cato, 161 

Fever, pleuritic, the common distemper of ancient 
and modem Romo, to. 7 

Fibrenus, a little river running through fcjicero’s 
estate, 2 

Flaccus, L. Valerius, accused of maladministration, 
defended by Cicero, 82 

Flaccus, M. Lenius, entertains Cicero in his exile, 97 


Flavius, the tribune, commits the consul Metellus to 
prison, 75 

Forum, the great square of Rome, 4 


Gabinius, a., tribune, proposes a law to grant an ex- 
traordinary commission to Pompey, 33 ; is chosen 
consul, 88 ; combines with Clodius to opjiress 
Cicero, ib. ; his character, ib. ; rejects the petition 
of the knights in favour of (Cicero, banishes L. Lamia 
for his zeal in Cicero’s service, 89 ; brags of having 
been the favourite of Catiline, 93 ; fights for Pom- 
pey against Clodius, 100; goes to his province of 
Syria, 105 ; sends an account of his victory over 
Aristobuliis, hut is refused the honour of a thunks- 
giving, 126 ; recalled from his province by tho 
senate, 127 ; restores king Ptolemy, 1 30 ; returns 
to Rome, is im])eaclied of treason, &c., 141 ; is de- 
fended by Cirero, 142 
Galliiis, Q., defended by Cicero, 40 
Gaul, Narbonesc, the generalicharacter of its people 
by Cicero, .33 

Gcllius, L. and Cii. TiCntulus, exercise tho office of 
censors with rigour, 31 

Gnipho, a celebrated rhetorician, kept a school in 
Rome, .37 

Gracchi, said to derive their eloquence from their 
mother Cornelia, 3 

Greeks, tho best masters of eloquence, 3 
Greek learning, in great vogue at Home, 10 
Greek writers, to be read with caution on Roman 
affairs, pref, xii 


Hadrian died in Cicero’s Piiteolan villa, to. 295 
Ilaruspiccs, their answer concerning certain prodigies, 
126 ; their office and cliaructer, 307 
Ilclvia, Cicero’s mother, rich and well descended, 
never once mentioned by Cicero, a story told of her 
by Quintus, 1 

HermathensR .Ted Ilermeraclte, what sort of figures, 38 
Hcrophilus, an in.postor, pretending to ho the gr.andson 
of C. Marius, banished by Caesar, 210 ; jmt th death 
by Antony, 227 

Hirtius whites against Cicero’s Cato, 199 ; sends 
Cicero an account of Cajsar's success in Spain, 212; 
defends (6ccro against his nephew Quintus, ib. ; 
marches with his army against Antony, 252 ; gains 
a considerable victory over him, 270; totally routs 
him in a second engagement, in which he himself 
was killed, 272 ; his character, 273 
History of the lives of great men, the most entertain- 
ing, pTef» X. ; a plan for a general history drawn 
by Cicero, pref, xi. ; the author's method of com- 
piling the present history, prefm xii. ; a general rule 
of writing it, ib. xiii 

Horace, a passage in him illustrated, to. p, 138 
Hortensius, the reigning orator at the bar, a volunteer 
in the Marsic war, commands a regiment, 6 ; raises 
Cicero’s emulation, 8 ; his way of speaking, 161^ 
called tho Player for his theatrical action, 22 ; the 
king of the forum, 23; opposes the Gabinian law,. 
34 ; suspected by Cicero of treachei^ towards him, 
94 ; his death and character, 168 
Hypsseus, impeached of bribery and treated with in- 
humanity by Pompey, 152 
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Idolatry, one of its sources intimated, 207 ; 
Jerusalem besieged and taken by Pompey, 72 
Jews, their number and credit at Rome, 83 ; zealously 
attached to (yiesar, bated Pompey for his affront to 
their temjde, 226 

Interrex, what sort of magistrate, 145 
Interregnum, the longest ever known in Romo, 146 
•Iiiba, king, supports the Pompeians in Africa, 192 
Julia, Caesar's daughter and Pompey’s wife, dies in 
childbed ; the unhappy consequences of her death, 
144 


Kalendar, Roman, reformed by Ciesar, n. 1 85 


Labienus, T., tribune, suhonicd by Cajsar to accuse 
C. Rahirius, 46 ; ojiens CuRsm’s way to the high 
priesthood, 4 7 ; one of Caesar's lieuteiiaiiiH, revolts 
to Pompey, 173 

Laelia, the wife of Scaivola the augur, eminent for her 
elegance of speaking, 10 

Latereusis, lieutenant to Lepidns, informs Plancns^of 
his treachery, 278 ; lays violent bauds upon him- 
self, ib. 

Tjaw, mised its professors to the highest honours, 4 ; 
Ciiieian, l(i ; Gabinian, 33 ; of L. Oilio, 34 ; Cal- 
puriiian, 35 ; Maniliaii, ib. ; l*apian, 39 ; A^llian 
and Fusiaii, 91 

Laws, some new ones occasion disturbances in the city, 
3,3 ; two projiosed by CMrero, (12 

Legacies usually bequeathed by clients to their patrons, 
295 

Legatio libera, W’hat, 6*2 

Leiitulus, one of Catiline's conspirators, 48; liis cha- 
racter, ib. ; strangled in inisoii, (il 

Lcntulus, P, Cornelius, consul, moves the senate for 
the restoration of Cicero, 101 ; ibe chief promoter 
of Cicero^s return. 111; ambitious of the commission 
of replacing king Ptolemy, 118; leaves liis affairs 
to Cij’ero and sets out for Cilicia, 119; lays aside 
the thoughts of restoiing I’tolemy, ib. ; taken at 
Corfiiiium and dismissed by Cwsar, 176 

Lepidus, M., enters into a civil war against his col- 
league Q. Catulus, 15; managed by Antony; seizes 
the liigli-priesthood after Cajsar's death, 225 ; offers 
honourable terms to S. Pompey, ib. ; writes to the 
seriate to exhort them to a peace with Antony, 2(53; 
suspected of a secret understanding with him, ib. ; 
excuses his sending succours to liim, 274 ; acts a 
treacherous part with Plancus, and joins camps with 
Antony, 277 ; declared a public enemy, 278 ; forms 
the league of the second \riumvirato with Csesar and 
Antony, 288; proscribes his own brother in ex- 
change for Cicero, 289 ; a weak man, the dupe of 
bis two colleagues, deserted his true iutciest, stripped 
of his dignity by Octavius, 290 

Letters of Cicero to AtticuB,33, 38, 39, 73, 104, 154, 
158, 159.160,161,162, 163, 167,108,169, 170, 
171, 172. 173, 175, 176, 178, 179, 180, 183, 184, 
190, 193, 195, 199,204,205,207,212,213,214, 
215, 223, 228, 229, 230, 231, 232, 234, 236, 238, 
239, 241, 242, 246, 247 ; to Q. Metellus Celer, 
65 ; to Pompey, 66 ; to Terentia, 102 ; to Gallus, 


117; to Lcntulus, 124, 142 ; toLueceius, 128 ; to 
M. Marius, 132; to J. Cae.sar, 136 ; to <^. Cicero, 
141; to Curio, 146, 148; to Marius, 152; to 
Mommius, 155 ; to Trebatius, 156 ; to M. Cajliiis, 
156, 166; to Cato, 158; to Papirius Piotus, 161, 
196, 197, 198; to Appius, 164; to Curio, 167; 
to Tiro, 169; to Pompey, 177; to Ciesar, 179; 
190; to Varro, 194, 195, 198; to Plancus, 196; 
to Ampius, 198; to Serv. Sulpicius, 200, 206; 
to Ligarius, 202; to Cassius, 213, 244, 253, 
260, 282; to Curiiis, 216; to Dolabella, 229; 
to Mutius, 233 ; to Lepidus, 265 ; to Plancus, ib. 
266, 267; to M. Brutus, 258, 265, 268, 274, 
275, 276, 279, 281, 284; to D. Brutii, 275,277, 
280 ; to Cornificius, 283 ; of M, Csslius to Cicero, 
156, 165, 181, 187; of (Mo to Cicero, 162; of 
Pompey to Domitius, 175; to Cicero, 177; of 
Ca?sar to Cicero, 176, 179, 181 ; of Balbus to 
Cicero, 178, 180 ; of Balbus and Oppius to Cicero, 
179; of Antonyjgj) Cicero, 181, 183, 227 ; to Hir- 
tius and Octavius, 263 ; of Dolabella to Cicero, 
187 ; of Serv. Sulpicius to Cicero, 205,208; of 
CiiftsiuB to Cicero, 212, 268 ; of Matins to Cicero, 
233 ; of Brutus and ('assius to M. Antony, 235, 
244 ; of llirtiuR to Cicero, ‘237 ; of M. Brutus to 
the consuls, 256; to (Cicero, 257, 279, 286; of 
Plancus to Cicero, 267, 274, 277, 278 ; of Pollio 
to ('icero, 267, 274 ; of Galba to (Jicero, 270 ; of 
Lepidus to Cicero, 274 ; and to the senate, ‘278; 
of D. Brutus to C3ccro, 275, 277, 280 ; of Tve- 
boniiis to Cicero, 236, 313 ; of Cicero, the son, to 
Tiro, 313 

Tjcttcrs of Cicero to Atticus, the memoirs of those 
times, jore/. xv 

Ligarius, pardoned by Cajsar, 203 ; his character, 203 
Livy, called a Pompeian by Augustus, 291 
IjolliuB, M., one ijf the chiefs in Clodius's mob, 112 
Lucceius, Cicero's friend, a cclebiutcd writer, 128 ; 

undertakes the life of (3ccro, ib. 

Lucullife, L., defeats the violences of the tribune L. 
Quinctius, 1.9 ; obtains the command of the Mithri- 
datic war, 20 ; drives Mithiidates out of the king- 
dom of Pontus, and gains many glorious victories, 
36; his soldiers mutiny against him, ib. ; bo tri- 
umjdis, retires from public aifairs, his character, 63 
Luperci, instituted in honour of (\Tsar, 217 
Lupus, tribune, proposes the annulling of (Jmsar's act 
for the division of the (Mnpaniau lauds, 118 
Lustrieal day, what it was, 2 

Lyceum, a gymnasium at Athens, W’hero Aristotle 
opened his school, 302 


Macer, L., accused of oppression, and condemned by 
(licero, the story of his death, 35 
Mamurra, commander of Cajsar’s ai^tilleiy, his cha- 
racter, n, 215 

Manilius, tribune, i-aises disturbances in the city by a 
new law, publishes a law to transfer the comiuaiid 
of the Mithridatic war from Lucullus to Pompey, 
35 ; accused of corruption, and defended by Cicero, 
37 

Manlius, raises an army for the service of Catiline, 48 ; 

declared a public enemy, 52 
Manly gown, at what age given, &c. 4 
Marcellinus, consul, a firm opposer of* the triumvirate, 
treats Pompey roughly, 121 ; cndeuvoiirs to alarm 
the city with the danger of his power, 1 29 
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Marcellus, M., consul, Caesar’s great enemy, moves 
the senate for several decrees against him, 165 ; 
pardoned by Caesar after the battle of Pharsalia, 
200 ; stabbed by liis friend and client Magius, 208 ; 
his character, 209 

Marcelliis, C., consul, moves for a successor to Caesar, 
opposed by Pauli us, his colleague, and Curio, the 
tribune, 167 

Marius, his behaviour in the Marsic war, 6 ; endea- 
vours to get the command of the Mithriclaticr^’ar 
transferred from Sylla to himself, forced to fly, 
plunges himself into the marshes, wlicrc lie is dis- 
covered and preserved by the people of Mintumum, 
transports himself to Africa, 7 ; the story of the 
Gallic soldier sent to kill him thought fabulous, w. 
ib. ; is recalled and enters Rome, exercises great 
cruelties, ib.; his death and character, ib. ; his 
remains thrown into the river Anio by Sylla, 15 
Marius, the son, besieged in Pi-aGneste, puts an end to 
his own life, 9 

Marsic war, called the Italic and Social, some account 
of it, 5 

Manillus and Ciesetius, deposed the tribunate by 
Caesar, 217 

Matins, an intimate friend of Ca?9ar, laments his death, 
230 ; undertakes the management of Octavius' 
shows ill honour of (’aisar, 232 ; vindicates his con- 
duct in a letter to Cicero, 233 ; his character, n, \ 
234 

Memmius, C., informs the senate of a strange contract 
among the consular candidates, 139 
Menippus, of Stratonica, an Asiatic orator, accompanies 
('icero in his travels, 13 

Mcrula, of Auagnia, erects a statue to Clodius, 96 
Messala, P. Valerius, his character, n, % 265 
Metellus, subdues Crete, 20 ; baffled by Sertorius, ib. ; 
hinders the people from passing jHidgmcnt on Uabi- 
riuB, 46 

Metellus, Q. Nepos, tribune, will not suffer Cicero to 
speak to the ]>coplo on laying down the consulship, 
63 ; supported by Cmsar against Cicero, 64 ; sus- 
pended from liis office, ib. ; flies to Pompey, ib. ; 
elected consul, promises to promote (^itxjro's resto- 
ration, 101 ; acts a double part, 106; consents at 
last to Cicero’s return, ib. ; attacked by Clodius’s 
mob, 112; endeavours to scicen Clodius from a 
trial, 117 ; makes his peace with Cicero, and sets 
out for Spain, 119; endeavours to hinder Caesar 
from seizing the public treasure, 162 
Metellus, Q. Ca^cilius, consul, his character, 75 ; com- 
mitted to prison by Flavius the tribune, ib. ; declares 
his abborreiice of CJodius’s adoption, 77 ; dies sud- 
denly, supposed to he poisoned, 87 
Milo, tribune, impeaches Clodius, 107 ; buys gladiators 
to defend himself against him, ib. ; endeavours to 
bring him to a trial, 117 ; is impeached by him, 
120 ; ttiarricB Fausta, the daughter of Sylla, 134 ; 
kills Clodius, 146; is defended by Cicero, 150; 
banished, 151 ; his death and cliaracf-er, 187 
Mithridutos, king of Pontus, his character, makes war 
upon the Romans, 6; conquers Athens, 8 ; treats M. 
Aquilius with cruelty, 14; renews the war against 
Rome, 20 ; driven out of his kingdom of Poutus, 
36 ; his death, 63 

Mitylene, a city of Lesbos, destroyed by Q. Thurmus, 
restored by Pompey, 14 

Modoiia, sustained a memorable siege against Antony, 
272 

Molo, the Rhodian, a celebrated teacher of eloquence, 
gives lectures to Cicero, 8 ; the first who was ever 


permitted to speak to the Roman senate in Greek, 

10 

Mongault, Mr,, his translation of the letters to Atti- 
CU8 commended, pref, xv 

Mucia, the wife of L. Crassus, famous for a delicacy in 
the Latin tongue, 10 

Mureiia, L., consul elect, accused of bribery, defended 
by Cicero, 53 


Namfs of Roman families, an account of their origin, 2 
Niniiiiis, L., tribune, moves the senate to change their 
habit on Cicero’s account, 89 ; makes a motion to 
recal him, 100 
Nomenclators, their office^ 22 


OnsiDfONAL crown, what, 314 

Octavius, called afterwards Augustus, bom in Cicero’s 
consulship, 63 ; presented to Cicero by Hirtius and 
Pansa, 232 ; resolves to assert his rights against the 
advice of his mother, ib. ; makes a speech to the 
people from the rostra, ib. ; exhibits public shows 
in honour of his uncle, ib. ; thw'artcd in his prolcn- 
sions by Antony, 238 ; forms a design against 
Antony's life, 215; raises forces, and promises to 
he governed by (.-iccro, ib, ; espoused by the senate 
\ipou the recommendation of Cicero, 25 1 ; marches 
out at the head of his army against Antony, 252 ; 

a comjdcto victory over him, 272; suspected 
of the deaths of Hirtius and Pansa, 273 ; has an 
ovation decreed to him, 274 ; forms the design of 
seizing the etnpire, ib. ; demands the consulship, 
280 ; <du>sen consul with Q. Pediiis, ib. ; seeks 
occasions of quarrelling with the senate and Cicero, 
ib. ; provides a law to bring to jnsticre all the con- 
spirators against (V^sar, 281 ; forms the league of 
tlic second triumvirate with Antony and Lepidus, 
269; Ills reluctance to sacrifice Cicero feigned and 
artificial, ib. ; more cruel than his colleagues, a sum- 
mary viQ>v of his conduet from the time of Caesar's 
death, 290 

Octavius, Cn., deposes Cinna, and is killed, 7 

Orator, his pi-ofession what, 5 ; not mercenary, paid 
with the public honours and preferments, 16 

Oratory of Itouie sank with its liberty, 301 ; a false 
I species of it supported by the authority of Pliny, ib. 

Oratory and poetry nearly allied, 300 

Orestinus, L. Mucins, the tribune, hinders the pro- 
mulgation of a law against bribery, 40 ; joins with 
the enemies of Cicero after having been defended 
by him, ib. 

Osaces, the Parthian leader, mortally wounded, 160 
i Otho, L., publishes a law for assigning separate seats 
in the theatres to the knights, 34 ; his appearance 
in the theatre occasions a riot, 45 


Pansa, consul, brought entirely into Cicero’s views, 
249 ; lays Hrtitus's letters before the senate, 256 ; 
opposes Cicero's motion in favour of O. Cassius, 
260 ; recommcTids pacific meaBures, and a second 
embassy to Antony, 261 ; marches with his army 
against Antony, 262 ; engages with him, 270 ; his 
death and character, 273 
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Papirius Peetus, an eminent wit, and correspondent of 
Cicero, 161 

PapiuB, C.f publishes a law to oblige all strangers to 
quit the city, 39 

Partbians puss the Euphrates, 157 ; block up C. Cassius 
in Antioch, but are routed by him in their retreat, 160 
Patricians, the proper notions of them, n. 40 
Paullus li. j^milius, consul, bribed by Cffisar, 167 
PediuB, Q., consul, shocked by the terrors of the pro- 
scription, dies suddenly, 289 
Peripatetics, why so called; their doctrines the same 
with those of tho Old Academy, 302 
Perperna, Lieutenant to Sertorius, whom he kills by 
treachery, and usurps liis place, is taken prisoner, 
and put to death by Pompey, 20 ^ 

Petrel us urges Antony to tigjit with Catiline, destroys 
Catiline and his whole army, 61 
Pluftdrns, the Epicurean, one of Cicerone first musters 
ill phildsopliy, 5 

Philippus, sent ambassador to Antony, 251; returns 
w’ith Aritfuiy’s answer, 253 
Philo, an eminent Academic, master to Cicero, 8. 
Pindenissum, besieged and taken by (-icero, 161 
Pisidians, faiuuiis for divining by ausjdccs, n, 30'? 
Piso, Cn., obtains the government of SjKiin, enters into 
an engagement against the slate with Ca;sar, is killed, 
37 

l*i8o, C., defended by Cicero, and acquitted, 54 
Piso, M. Pupius, consul, a favourer of P. Clodius, kis 
cluiraclcr, 7 1 

Piso, li. Ckilpurnius, tdccted consul, father-in-law to 
fVsar, gives Cicero marks of his eonlidonce, 88 ; 
joins with CUodius against hint, his character, ib. ; 
is solicited by (Scero to esjutiisc his cause, hut 
excuses himself, 89 ; dechires his resolution to sup- 
port Clodius, 91 ; boasts that he was cousin to 
Ccthcgus, 94 ; lights for Clodius against I'oinpey, 

101 ; obtains the provin<-e of Macedonia, J05; re- 
called from it by tlte senate, 1.17 ; returns to Home, 
130; roughly treated by Ci<*cr<) in an invective 
speech, 131 ; chosen censor with Appius, 165 ; sent 
ambassador to Antony, 25 J ; leturns, 253 

Piso, (.‘icero’s son-iii-ljiw, zealously devoted to him, 

102 ; iiis death and character, 110 

Piso, (hi., a young nobleman, charges Pompey with 
many crimes against the state, 129 
Plancius, Cn., quaistor of Macttlonia, rtjqpives Cicero 
at Dyrrhacliiuni, and conducts him to Thessalouica, 
98; is defended by him, 140 
Plancus, proconsul of fiaul, rcconimends a ]»cace with 
Antony, 265 ; niuke.s strong professions of his fidelity 
to the republic, 266 ; jiasses the Khone with his 
army, 267 ; sends repeated absurances to Cicero of 
his resolution to oppress Antony, 274 ; leceives intcl- 
ligenco of Lepidus’s treachery, 278 ; joins with i). 
linitus, ib. ; deserts him, and goes over to Lepidus 
and Antony, 261 

Pluto, the first master of the Academy, did not adhere to 
the Socratic method, which his followers deserted, 302 
Pliny., his letters eonijiared with Cicero’s, 299 ; his pane- 
gyric falsely reckoned the standard of eloquence, 301 
PJotius, first opened a Latin school at Home, 3 
Plutarch mentions some prodigies at Cicero’s birth, I ; 
loves to introduce them into history, ib. ; a clianic- 
tcr of him as a writer on Homan affairs, pref. xii 
Pollio promises Cicevo to defend tbo liberty of llio 
republic, 267 ; repeats tbo same promises, 274 ; joins 
with Antony and Lepidus, 281 
Pompeius, Cn. Strabo, consul, father of Pompey the 
Great, 6 


Pompeius, Cii., joins Sylla with three legions, 9 ; sends 
Carbo’s head to Sylla, ib. ; returns victoiious from 
Africa, saluted by Sylla with the title of Magnus, 
demands a triumph against Sylla’s will, triumjihs to 
the joy of the people, tho first of the equestrian 
order who had received that honour, his triuinpljal 
car drawn by elephants, 14 ; joins with Q. Catulua 
in tho war against M. Lepidus, orders M. Brutus 
to bo killed, 15 ; joined with (j. Mctellus in the 
war against Sertorius, 20 ; orders Perperna to bo 
killed, and his papers to he burnt, triumphs a second 
time, though still a private citizen, is elected consul 
ill his ahseuec, and before the consular age, 21 ; 
restores the tribunitian power, 31 ; a great dissem- 
bler, 34 ; fiiiibhes llie war against tbe pirate.s in four 
months, ib. ; obtains tho coininaiid of the Mithri- 
datic w’ar by tho Manilian law, 36 ; finishes tho 
piratic and Milhridatic wars, and obtains a thanks- 
giving of ten days, 63 ; returns to Rome, slights 
the opportunity ^ making himself nuistcr of tho 
repiibiie, 71 ; an account of his conquests and 
honours, ib. ; his cautious behaviour, 72 ; called in 
raillery Cnieiis Cicero, makes Fj. AtVanius consul 
against the inclination of the city, ib. ; his triumph, 
73 ; solicits the rjitili(;ation <»f his acts and an iigra- 
rian law, 75; secretly assists Chwlius against Cicero, 
76 ; enters into a league with CVsar and Crassiis, 
78 ; ]»residcs at tho ratification of Clodius’s adop- 
tion, 80 ; loses the affections of the ])iiblic, 84 ; his 
mistaken policy in entering into the triumvirate, 85; 
gives Chcero the strongest assuiaiices of his protec- 
tion, 87 ; is admonished to guard against C’icero, 
retiics to his Alban villa, 91 ; receiver Cicero’s 
friends coldly, wdio came to implore his protection, 
ib. ; refuses his assistance to Cicero himself, ib. ; 
is insulted by Clodius, thinks of recalling Cicero, 
100 ; shuts himself up in his house, ih.; is besieged 
by Darnio, one of Clodiiis’s ficedmen, ib. ; proposes 
to recal Cicero by a law of the people, 106 ; renews 
the same nioiiou in the senate, 108 ; lecomincnds 
it to the people, 109 ; has the a<lministrntion of 
the corn and provisions of tho emjdre granted to him 
at (.’kero’s motion, 112; is desirous to obtain the 
commission for restoring king Ptolemy, 119 ; speaks 
in defence of Milo, 121 ; is ronghly handled by 
Bibulus, Curio, Favonius, and C. Cato, joins with 
fMcero against tlieni, ih. ; reconciled to Crassus by 
Ciesar, and exltjrts the consulship from ]_i. Domilius 
Aheiiobarbiis, 129 ; opens his new theatre, 131 ; 
and exhibits most magnilicent shows in it, ih. ; urges 
Cicero to <lefen<l (iiibinius, 142 ; concerned for tho 
death of his wife Julia, 144 ; declared tho single 
consul, and publishes several new la\i:8, 149 ; ruins 
.Aliio, 150; marries Cornelia, preserves Scipio from 
an impeachment, treats Mypsscus with inhumanity, 
152 ; defends Bursa, ih. ; prepares .an inscrijition 
for his temple of Venus, 153; ready to break with 
C’a^Bar, ih. ; extorts large sums from king Ario- 
harzancs, 159 ; his constitulion peculiarly subject 
to fevers, 168 ; was publicly prayed for by all tho 
towns of Italy, ib. ; coiifeis with Cicero, 170; averse 
to an accommodation with C.TRsar, ih. ; secures 
Cirsar’s gladiators at Capua, 173»; dissembles his 
design of quitting Italy, 175 ; his mistake in leaving 
the public treasure at Rome a prey to Cajsar, 182 ; 

Ills management censured by Cicero, 185, 186 ; tho , 
diflicult part which he had to act, 79 ; hk conduct 
c.ompared with Cresaris, 188 ; is defeated at Pharsalia, 
189 ; his death and character, 190 
Pompey the son, attempts to kill Cicero, 189 ; Sextus ! 
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and Cnfieusput to fliglit by Caesar, 212 ; Soxtua aenda 
proposala of an accommodalion to the conaula, 240 
Pontinina^ 0., triumphs over the Allobrogcs, 144 
Popiliua, Ilonas, preserved by Cicero in a capital caiiec, 
is aent by Antony to kill him, 290 ; he cuts off his 
head and hands, carries them to Antony, and is re> 
"Warded for it, 291 

Porcia, Cato's daughter, Bibulus'a widow, married to 
Brutus, 208 ; dies before him of a lingering illness, 
276 

Posidonius, a learned Stoic, master and friend of Cicero, 
13 ; a reflection on the story of his stoical fortitude, 
n, ®, ib. 

Piwtorship, some account of it, 35 
Priests, called together to determine the affair of 
Cicero's house, 114; thejudgea in all casca relating 
to religion, of the first nobility, 307 
Procilius, tribune, condemned for killing a citizen, 140 
Prodigies, that preceded Catiline’s conspiracy, 40 ; a 
statue of Romulus and ReiiiuB^triick with lightning, 
Cicero’s and Virgil’s description of it, n, ib. ; the 
story of a prodigy contrived by(yicero and Teroiitia, 
57 ; prodigies preceding the death of Cansar, 220 
Proscription of citizens, first invented hy Sylla, 9 
Provinces, the govcvnmont of them eagerly desired by 
the nobility, 153 ; their oppressive manner of govern- 
ing them, ib. 

Ptolemy, king of Cyprus, deposed by Clodius’s law, 
puts an end to his life, 95 

Ptolemy, king of Kgypt, solicits to be restored to his 
kingdom by a Roman army, 119 
Puteoii, the most celebrated port of Italy, 19 


Qu^stors, tlic nature of the offict, the first stcji to 
tlie public honours, gives an admission into the 
senate, 17, 22 

Qiiinctius, L, a turhiilent tribune, etulouvours to get the 
uctsof Syllu reversed, 1.9 
Quiuctius, P., defended by Cicero, 11 


Rabiriits, C. accused by T. Labienus, 45 ; defended 
by Cicero, 4b‘ 

Rubirius, Postliumus, defended by Cicero, 143 

Racilius, tribune, moves for the impeachment of Clodius, 
113 

liebilus, C. Caniiiius, named consul by Cicsar for a 
few hours, 216 

Religion of old Rome, an* engine of state, a summary 
account of it, 307 ; its constitution contrived to sup- 
port the interests of the senate, ib. 

Religion, natuml, tlio most perfect scheme of it does 
not supersede, but demonstrate the bench t of a divine 
revelation, 310, n. * 

Romans, exact in the education of their children, 3 ; a 
summary account of their constitution and govem- 
ment, xvi. ; free from bribery, till after the 
times of the Cracchi, pref. xviii. ; tlicir corruption 
in the government of provinces, 23; used to give 
answers to foreigners in Latin, n, 24 ; seldom used 
capital punishments, 58 

Roscius, a famed comedian, 1 1 ; his cause defended by 
Cicero, 16 ; a character of him by Cicero, his daily 
pay for acting, ib. 


Roscius, S. of Ameris, accused of tlie murder of his 
father, defended by Cicero, and acquitted, 1 1 

Rufus, Q. Pompeius, banished for the disorders of his 
tribunate, 152 

Rullus, P. Servilius, tribune, publishes an agrarian 
law, 43 ; opposed by Cicero, ib. 

Rutilius, consul, killed in the Marsic war, G 


Sallust, the historian, turned out of the senate by 
Appius the censor, 165 ; bis account of Catiline’s 
conspiracy taken from Brutus’s Life of Cato, w. **, 
199 

Sanga, Q. Fabius, informs Cicero of the pmctices of 
Catiline’s confederates with the Allobrogcs,55 
Saufleius, M., one of Milo’s confidants, twice defended 
by Cicero, and acquitted, 151 
Scuptiiis, Brntus’s agent in Cyprus ; treated the Sala- 
minians with gi*eat cTiielty, 159 ; deprived of his 
command tliero by Cicero, ib, 

Scacvola, Mucius, augur, the best lawyer and states- 
man of his time, takes Cicero under his protection, 
4 ; his house the oracle of the city, 5 ; wrote an 
epigram in ])raise of Cicero’s poem on C. Marius, ib. 
Sceevola, the high-priest, his singular probity, aud skill 
in the law', 4 ; killed by DamaBippus, 9 
Scipio, accused of bribery, but preserved from a trial 
by Pompey, 1 52 ; procures a decree for the dismis- 
sion of Cmsar's army, 171 

Senators not licld complete till enrolled in the list of 
the censors, 17 ; the vacancies supplied yearly by 
the q HOPS tors, ib. 

Sergius, M., a leader of the mob under Clodius, 1 12 
Serr.inus, tribunt^, binders the decree for Cicero’s 
restoration, opposes the decree for restoring (^Jicero’s 
house, 1 1 0 

Serttu'ius maintains a war of eight years against the 
wbt)]e force of Rome, 20 ; bis character and death, 
ib. 

Servilia, Brutus’s mother, her character, 237 
8ei*vili»i8 prevails with Metcllus to drop his opposition 
to (.-iceio’s return, 108 

Nervi bus, P. an aflccted rival of C’icero, his charjicter, 
268 

Suxtius, P.^qtifestor, joins w'ith I’etrciusiii uiging C. 
Antony to a battle w'itii Catiline, 61 ; w'lien tribune, 
prorures CaRsar’s consent to Cicero’s restoration, 
103 ; left for dead in the forum by Clodius, 106 ; 
accused by M. Tullius Albinovanus, aud defended 
by Cicero, 123 

Shows and public games, magnificent and expensive, 32 
Sica entertains Cicero in his exile, 96 
Sicilians, made citizens of Rome by Antony, 234 
Sicily, the first province of Rome, 18 ; the granary of 
the republic, ib. ; famous for its school of eloquence, 
ib. 

Sicinius, a factious tribune, his jest upon the consuls 
Cn. Octavius and C, Scribonius Curio, raises a sedi- 
tion, is slain by the contrivance of Curio, 17 
SilanuB, consul elect, gives tlie first vote for putting 
Catiline’s accomplices to death, 58 
Bocrates, banished physics out of philosophy, and 
applied it to morality, his method of inculcating his 
notions, 302 

Sosigenes, an astronomer, employed by Caesar to reform 
the calendar, 202 

Spartaciis, general of the gladiators in the Servile War, 
killed at the head of his troops, 20 
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Speech of J. Caesar on Catiline's accomplices, 58 ; of 
M. Cato, 60 

Speeches of Cicero : for Roscius Amerinus,] 1 ; for Ros- 
cius the comedian, 16 ; against Cajcilius and Verres, 
23 ; for Fontcius, 33 ; for the Manilian law, 36 ; 
for Cluentius, 37 ; for Gallius, 40 ; against the 
Agrarian law, 43 ; on the tumult about Otho, 45 ; 
to the sons of tho proscribed, ib. ; foi* Rabirius, 46 ; 
against Catiline, first, 49 ; second, 50; third, 56 ; 
fourth, 58 ; for Murena, 33; for Sylla, 67; for 
Flaccus, 82 ; to tho senate upon his restoration. 111; 
to the people, ib. ; for the restitution of his house, 
1 14 ; for Sextius, 123 ;*for Balbus, 127 ; for Caetius, 
128; against Piso, 131; for IMancius, 140; for 
Rahiri us Posthumus, 143 ; for Milo, 151 ; for Mar- 
cellus, 201 ; for Ligarius, 202 ; for king Dciotarus, 
215 ; his first Pliilippic, 243 ; tho second, 244 ; the 
third, 248; the fourth, ib, ; the fifth, 249 ; the sixth, 
251 ; theseventli, 252 ; tho eighth, ib. ; the ninth, 
234 ; the tenth, 256 ; the eleventh, 259; the twelfth, 
261 ; the thirteenth, 264 ; the fourteenth, 271 
Speusij>piis, Plato’s nephew and successor in the Aca- 
demy, 302 

Stoics, held the soul to bo a subtle fiery substance, 
subsisting after the body, but ned eternally, 306 ; 
believed the reality of divination, 307 
Sulpicius, Serviiis, desires a (aniference with Cicero, 
184 ; sent ambassador to Antony, 251 ; dies on his 
journey, 233 ; has a statue, &c. decreed to him bji 
Cicero, 255 ; his chameter, ib. ; a story of his skill 
in the law, errcuiooiisly reckoned among Cajsar’s 
conspirators by Catrou and Uouille, n. 255 
Supper, the groat meal of tho Romans, 293 
Sylla, P. CWn., convicted of bribery, and forfeits tho 
consulship ; acrciiscd of conspiring with Catiliue, de- 
fended by Cicero, and acquitted, 67 
Sylla, 1 j. Cornelius, his behaviour in the Marsic war, 
6 ; obtains the consulship, the province of Asia, the 
command of tho Mitliridatic war, 7 ; drives C. Ma- 
rius out of Rome, ib. ; recovers Greece and Asia 
from Mithridates, declared a public enemy, makes 
peace witli Mithridates, 8 ; brings the works <»f Aris- 
totle into Italy, lands at Brundisiuni, is joined by 
y<iung Pompey, defeats Norhaniis, <lraws Scipio’s 
army from him, 9 ; gives Heipio his life, ib. ; the 
inventor of a proscrijdiou, deprives J. Ca;sar of tho 
priesthood, ib. ; unwillingly grants him his life, his 
prediction coiiceniirig him, dcclurctl dictator, lU; 
makes great alterations in the state, distributes tho 
cordiscated lands among his soldiers, ib. ; gives Pom- 
pey tho title of Magnus, is disgusted at Pompey’s 
demand of a triumph, 14; his death and charac- 
ter, ib. 

Syracuse and Messana refuse to join with the other 
cities of Sicily in the inipoachTiiont of Verres, 23 
Senate, had the sole prerogative of distributing the 
provinces, till Caesar obtained them by a grant of the 
people, 86 


Tarquiniuk, his evidence against CrasBus, voted to be 
false, 62 

Tcrentia, wife of Cicero, rich and noble, 18 ; jealous 
of Clodius* sister, urges Cicero to give evidence 
against him, 70; dragged from the temple of Vesta 
by Clodius’s order, 94 ; boars tho misfortunes of her 
family with great spirit, 101 ; offers her estate to 
sale toBupply their necessities, 102; meets Cicero at 
Brundisium, 170; divorced from him, 195; her 


character, 195 ; lived to a remarkable age, n. \ 
196 

Thoophraatus, his works brought into Italy by Sylla, 9 

Thormus, Q., demolishes Mitylone, 14 

Tiburani, gives hostages to Cicero, 161 

Tiro, Cicero’s favourite slave, some account of him, 

1 169 

I Torquatus accuses P. Com, Sylla of conspiring with 
Catiline, 67 

Translations of the classic writers, how to be per- 
formed, pre/. xii 

Travels of Cicero, the pattern of beneficial travel- 
ling, 13 

Trehatius recommended to OsDsar by Cicero, 136; 
his character, ib. ; rallied by Cicero for turning 
Epicurean, 156 

Trebonius, tribune, publishes a law for tho assign- 
ment of provinces for five years to the consuls, 132 ; 
one of tho conspirators against Ctesar, his charac- 
ter, 220 ; goes to his government of Asia, 227 ; 
is taken by surprise, and cruelly murdered by Dola- 
bella, 259 

Tribiinos, their power carried to the greatest excess 
by the Gracclii, pref. xviii. ; abridged by Sylla, 
10 ; restored by Pompey, 31 ; the common tools of 
the ambitious, ib. 

Triumphs, tho nature and conditions of them, n, ", 
154 

Triumvirate, the first, by whom formed, and with 
what views, 78 ; second, tho place and manner, in 
which the three chiefs mot, 288 ; the conditions of 
their union, they proscribe Cicero, witli sixteen more, 
and afterwards throe husidred senators, and two 
tliousand knights, 289 

Triumviri, or Treviri Mono tales, what they were, n. *■, 
314 

Tuhero, Q., persecutes Ligarius, 202 

TuHia, Cicero’s dau^tcr, when bom, 18 ; meets her 
father at Brundisium, 110; marries Crassipcs, 125; 
separated from him by divorce, and marries Dola- 
hella, 164; divorced from DoUi holla, 190; her death 
and character, 204 ; a story of her body being found 
on the Aj)pian-way, n. **, 208 

Tullius, the name of Cicero’s family, its derivation, 2 

Tusciilan villa, preferred by Cicero to tho rest of his 
villas, .38 

Tyraniiio, a Icanicjl Greek entertained by Cicero, 123 


Varro, M. Tcrontius, enters into a strict union with 
Cicero, his character, 195 

Varrus, P., sci/cs Africa on tho part of the republic, 
192 

Vatinius, the tribune, Ca?sar’8 creature, 79 ; heads 
Cassar’s mob against 6ibulus, 80 ; attacks tho house 
of Bibiilus, 84 ; appears a witness against P. Sextius, 
and is severely lashed by Cicero, 1 23 ; made praitor, 
to the exclusion of M. Cato, l32 ; defended by 
Cicero, 14 1 ; his character, ib. 

Verres, C., praetor of Sicily, accused by Cicero of 
great oppression and cruelty, 23 ; is convicted and 
banished, 25 ; a specimoii of his crimes, ib. ; liis 
death, 31 

Vettius, the general of the Marsi, holds a conference 
with the Roman consul, Cn. Pompeius, 6 

Vottius, L,, accuses Caesar of Catiline’s plot, 66 ; is 
imprisoned and miserably used by him, 67 ; em- 
ployed by him to chaige Curio, &c., witli a design 
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against Pompey’s life, 85 ; strangled by him in 
prison, ib. 

Victims in sacrificing found sometimes without a heart 
or liver, how accounted for, n, 220 
Villas of the Koman generals used to bo on hills^ n. 
294 

Vii^liust C., refuses to admit Cicero into Sicily, 96 
Vomiting, immediately before and after dinner, a cus- 
tom among the Romans, 215 

Vulturcius, one of Catiline's conspirators, 55 ; gives 
evidence to the senate against his accomplices, ib. 


surest way to the highest honours, 6 ; the first civil 
war among the Romans propcily so called, 7 ; Octa- 
vian, ib, ; Servile, 20 ; Sertorian, ib. ; Mitliridatic, 
36 ; Gallic, 75 

Witnesses in trials, a character of the Gallic, 33 ; and 
of the Grecian and Roman, n. 82 


Xcnocles of Adramyttus, a rhetorician of Asia, attended 
Cicero in his travels, 13 


War, Marsic, otherwise called Italic, Social, 5 ; part 
of the education of the nobility, a fame in it the Year, Roman, an account of it, 201 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 

The principal design of the following attempt, is to trace the conduct and inquire into the character 
of Cicero. For this purpose the present Letters were preferred to those which are written to Atticus, as 
they show the author of them in a greater variety of connexions, and ad’ord an opportunity of consideiing 
him in almost every possible point of view. 

This correspondence includes a period of about twenty years ; commencing immediately after Cicero’s 
consuhite, and ending a few months before his death. 
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LETTER 


To Pompey the Greats Jmperator^, 

Your letter to the senate afforded inex])re8sible 
satisfaction, not only to myself, but to the public 
A V 6J>1 general ; as the hopes it brought us of 
a peace are agreeable to those expecta- 
tions which, in full confidence of your superior 
abilities, 1 had always encouraged the world to 
entertain‘d. 1 must acquaint you, however, that it 
entirely sunk the spirits of that party, who, from 

« TheHelottors are placed according to their supposed 
dates. The reader will find at the end an index, referring 
to the order in which tliey stand in tlie common editions. 

The title of Imperator, during the times of thc''rej)ub- 
li<!, did not bear the least relation to that idea which is 
afilxed to it in modem langunge ; but was merely honorary 
and occasional. It was conferred on the Homan generals 
by the acclamations of their army in the field, after some 
signal advantage gained by their courage and conduct ; and 
it was immediately dropped again as soon as they entered 
into Homo. 

c Pompey was at this time carrying on the war in Asia 
against Alithridates, king of Pontus; and the letter to 
which Clooro alludes, probrfbly brought an account of the 
progress of the campaign. Mithridates was a cruel but 
brave prince, who had given employment to the Roman 
arms for more than forty years. Pompey, however, had 
the good fortune to complete what Bylla and Lucullus, his 
predecessors in this commund, were obliged to leave unfi- 
nislied : and he not only defeated Mithridates, but annexed 

to the Roman dominions all that part of . Asia which is 
between the Red, the Caspian, and the Arabian seas.— 
Flor. ill. 5. 


I being formerly your declared enemies, have lately 
become your pretended friends ; as it utterly 
disappointed their most sanguine hopes**. 

Notwithstanding the letter which you wrote to 
me by the same express discovered but very slight 
marks of your affection, yet 1 read it with pleasure. 
The truth is, 1 am always abundantly satisfied with 
the consciousness of having exerted my best 
offices towards my friends ; and if they do not 
think proper to make me an equal return, I am 
well contented that the superiority should remain 
on my side. But if my utmost zeal for your 
interests has not been sufficient to unite you to 
mine, 1 doubt not that our co-operating together 
upon the same patriot-principles, will be a means 
of cementing us more strongly hereafter. In the 
mean time, it would neither be agreeable to the 
openness of my temper, nor to the freedom of that 
mutual friendship we profess, to conceal what 1 
thought wanting in your letter. I will acknow- 


d It is doubtful to whom Cicero here alludes. Some of 
the commentators suppose that he points at Lucullus, who, 
as he hod been recalled from the command in which Pom- 
pey was now employed , would not, it may well be imagined, 
be greatly pleased with the success of his rival. — Others 
think that he had Cesar in view : and what renders this 
conjecture extremely probable is, that Ceesarand Pompey, 
who had been long oppi^sito in politics, were now, appa- 
rentlp, reconciled ; the former (for purposes which shall 
hereafter be explained) falling in with that party who were 
for conferring the highest and most unconstitutional 
honours on the latter. 
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ledge, then, that the public services I performed 
during my late consulship, gave me reason to 
expect, from your attachment both to myself and 
to the commonwealth^ that you would have sent 
me your congratulations ; and I am persuaded you 
would not have omitted them but from a tender- 
ness to certain persons®. Let me assure you, 
however, that what I have performed for the pre- 
servation of my country, has received the concurrent 
applauses of the whole world. You will find when 
you return hither, 1 conducted that important 
scene with so much spirit and policy, that you, 
like another Scipio, though far superior, indeed, to 
that hero in glory, will not refuse to admit me, 
like a second Leelius^ and not much behind him, 
I trust, in wisdom, as the friend and associate of 
your private and public transactions. Farevaell. 


LETTER 11. 

% 

QuinUmg^etellus Celer^^ Proconuul^ to Cicero. 

AfTi persuaded myself that our reconciliation 
and friendship was mutually sincere, 1 never ima- 
A u e9l ^ should have had occasion to com- 

plain of being marked out in my absence 
as the object of your ridicule For the same 
reason I was equally far from supposing that you 
would have acted with so much bitterness against ' 

Cicero was advanced to the consular i)frice tlic year 
before the date of this letter ; that is. An, Urb. G{)0. lie 
particularly alludes to the part he acted during his iidini- 1 
nistration, with regard to the suppressing of Catiline's 
conspiracy. [See rem. p. p. 3.%, and rem, ju 338,] And ho 
had undoubtetlly cause to coniidain of Ponipey’s unex- 
pected coolness in the pre8<?nt instanoc: the occasion -of 
which seems to have iHHJn this. A very jiowerful party 
was now forming against Cicero by ('irsjir and MctclUis 
the tribune ; and Pompey was considered as a proper }>er- 
son to support their designs of destroying the great autho- 
rity which Cicero had lately acquired. It is highly 
j>rohablc, therefore, from Pompey’s reserve to our author, 
that he had received sonic overtures of this sort: and as 
he was jealous of every power that might obstruct his own, 
he was by no means disposed, it should seem, to advance 
Cicero’s credit by gratifying him with those applauses 
which his conduct de8orve<i.— Plut. in Vit, Cicer. 

^ Scipio Africanus the younger, to whom (3cero here 
alludes, was consul in the year of Rome OO.'i ; asLselius was 
in the year C12. The strict intimacy which subsisted 
between these distinguished Romans, is celebrated by seve- 
ral of the classic writers : blit Cicero has paid it the liighest 
honours in his Dialogue upon Priendslnp, Bcipio and 
Lad ins used to retire together from the business of the 
state, to a villa situated on the sea-shore, nutr Laurentum ; 
where these illustrious friends did not think it beneath 
their characters to descend to the humblest recreations. 
The virtuM Scipiadfr et miiis sapientia hadit the heroism 
of Senpio and the wisdom of Lselius could unbend in gather- 
ing shellH and pebbles on the coast ; and jierhaps it is some 
evidence of their merit, that tJicy were capable of being | 
tlius easily diverted. Less virtuous niinds generally have | 
ifsoeurse to more agitated relaxations, and are seldom | 
entertained without carrying their passions into their 
amusements.— Orat. pro Mursen. 36 ; Hor. Sat. ii. 1. ver. 
72; Cic. DeOrat. ii. 6. 

g Quintus Metellus Celer exercised the office of pr®tor, 
the same year that Cicero was consul. Two years after the 
date of this letter, he was himself elected to that supremo 
dignity: and Cicero speaks of his adiqj|nistration with 
applause, lie was at this time governor of Cisalpine Gaul. 
♦-Ad Att. H. 1. 

The reader will find this explained by Cicero’s answer 
in the following letter. 


my relation Metellus*, as to persecute him even to 
the loss of his fortunes and his dignities, merely 
for a single word. If the regard which is due to 
his own character could not protect him from the 
unjust resentment of the senate, at least the zeal I 
have ever shown for the interests of that illustrious 
order, the services 1 have rendered the common- 
wealth, and the consideration which is owing to 
our birth ^ should have powerfully pleaded in his 
favour. But it has been liis fate to be oppressed, 
as well as mine to be deserted, by those who ought 
to have treated us in a very different manner ; and 
the honour of that imj)ortant command with which 
I am invested, cannot secure me, it seems, from 
having cause to lament the indignities which are 
offered both to myself and to my family. Since 
the senate have shown themselves to be so little 
influenced by the dictates of equity, or those 
principles of moderation which distinguished our 
ancestors, it will be no wonder if they should And 
reason to repent of their conduct. But as to your- 
self, 1 repeat it again, I never had the least suspi- 
cion that you were capable of acting with so much 
inconstancy to me and mine. However, neither this 
dishonour which has been cast upon my family, 
nor any injuries which can be done to me in my 
own person, shall ever alienate my affections from' 
the republic. Farewell. 


LETTER III. 

To Quintm Metellus Celer ^ Proconsul, 

I HAVK received your letter, wherein you tell me 
that, “ you had persuaded yourself, you should 
A u 691 **®'^®** have had occasion to complain of 

being marked, out as the subject of my 
railleries. I must assure you, in return, that I 
do not well understand to what you allude. I 
suspect, however, you may have been informed of 
a speech I lately made iu the senate, wherein 1 
took notice there whs a considerable party amongst 

* Tlio perHon liorc allii<leil to, is Qnintus Metellus (.'/rei- 
iius NepOK at tliis time a tribune of the people. He had 
lately attempted to procure a law fl»r recalling Ponij>cy 
out of Asia ; protending that his presence was nee<?SMfiry 
in order to quiet the commotions in the republic. Rut his 
real view wan to destroy the great credit and authority 
wliicli Ci<!ert> now possessed, by throwing the wdiolc power 
into romj)(‘y*B hands. Cato, w'ho was likewise tribune at 
the same time, most strenuously opposed this design of his 
colleague; and the contests that arose between them, upon 
this orcasioii, were attended with great and dangerous 
disturbances. Metellus, however, being at length obliged 
to desist, retired in disgust with his complaints to Pompey. 
After he had thus withdrawn himself, it was proposed, 
that the censure of tlie senate sliould be passed upon his 
turbulent conduct, as also that he should be deposed from 
his office ; and it >vas these proceedingp, together with the 
part that Metellus Qelcr supposed Cicero to have borne in 
tlicm, which occasioned tlio warm remonstrances of the 
letter before us, Plutarch asserts it w'us owing to the pru- 
dence and moderation of Cato, tliat the motion against 
Metellus Nepos w'as not carrftd. Suetonius, on the other 
hand, expressly miys that he was actually suspended ; and 
inde^ the following answer of Cicero renders it extremely 
probable that some decree of that kind had been voted, and 
afterwiurds rcjwaled. — Plut. in Vit. Caton, ; Suet, in Vit. 
Jill. Ceeg. 16. 

j Within the space of twelve years, there had been no 
less than twelve of this family who were cither consuls, 
censors, or distinguished with the honours of a triunijih, — 
Vcll.Pat.ii.il. 
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us, who regretted that the commonwealth should upon your colleagues. I will add, that so long as 
have owed its preservation to my hands. I added, the decree shall subsist, which the senate passed 
I confess, that, in compliance with the request at that juncture, there will not be wanting a public 
** of some of your relations, whose desires you and conspicuous monument of my good offices 
could by no means refuse, you suppressed the towards you. Remember likewise the eeal with 
applause with which you intended to have honoured which I supported your interest in the senate; the 
me in that illustrious assembly.” 1 mentioned, at encomiums with which I mentioned you in the 
tlie same time, that we had shared between us the assemblies of the people; and the affectionate letters . 
glory of having saved the republic : and that whilst I wrote to you after your departure. And when j 
1 was protecting Rome from the wicked designs you have laid these several circumstances together, | 
of her intestine enemies, you were defending Italy 1 may safely leave it to your own determination, 
from the open attacks and secret conspiracies of whether your behaviour to me, upon your last ! 
those who had meditated our general ruin. But return to Rome, was suitable to these instances of I 
that some of your family, nevertheless, had endea- my friendship. However, I know not what you , 
voured to weaken this our illustrious association, mean by our ** reconcilement : ” an expression, it ; 
and were unwilling you should make any return on should seem, which cannot, with any propriety, be | 
jour part, for those high honours with which you applied where there never was any formal rupture, i 

had been distinguished on mine.” As this was an With respect to your relation, whom I ought . 
open confession how much I was mortified in not not, you tell me, to have persecuted so severely in i 

receiving the applause I expected, it raised a resentment of a single expresvsion, 1 have this to I 

general smile in the house : not indeed at you, but say : In the first place, 1 i#ost highly applaud the I 

at myself, for ingenuously acknowledging my disap- affectionate disposition you discover towards him ; j 
l^ointment. And surely what I thus said cannot and, in the next, 1 hope you would pardon me, if j 
but be considered as highly to your credit ; since that duty which I owe my country, and to which | 
it was an evidence that, amidst the highest honours, no man is more strongly devoted, had, at any time, 1 
I still thought my glory incomplete, without the obliged me to oppose his measures. But if I have 
concurrence of your approbation. only defended myself against his most cruel attacks, | 

As to what you mention concerning a mutual have you not reason to be satisfied that 1 never 

affection, I know not what you may esteem as tf once troubled you with my complaints ? On the i 

mark of that disposition. But, according to my contrary, when I perceived he was collecting the i 

apprehension, it consists in an equal return of those whole force of his tribunitial power in order to ! 
good offices which one friend receives from another, oppress me, I contented myself with endeavouring ! 
If, as a proof of this gratitude on my part, I were to divert him from his unjust purpose, by applying j 
to tell you that I gave up my pretensions to your to your wife* and sister"' ; as the latter had often 
present government, you might well suspect my indeed, in consideration of my connexions with 
veracity. The truth is, I renounced it as being Pompey, exerted her good offices in my behalf, 
j inconsistent with that plan of conduct I had laid Nevertheless (and 1 am sure you are no stranger 
I ddwn to myself*' i and I find every day more and to the truth of what 1 am going to say) upon t 
more reason to be satisfied with having taken this laying down my consular office, he prevented me 
resolution. But this, with strict sincerity, I can from making the usual speech to the people : and i 
affirm, that I no sooner relinquished my claim to thus, what had never been denied to the lowest and 
your province than 1 considered how to throw it most worthless of our magistrates, he most injuri- 
into your hands. I need not mention the manage- ously refused to a consul who had preserved the 
ment which was employed iu order to secure the liberties of his country. This insult, however, 
lot in your favour ; but this much I will say, that proved greatly to my honour ; for, as he would i 
1 hope you do not imagine the part my colleague only suffer me to take the oath", I pronounced tlie i 
acted in that affair was, in any of its circumstances, sincerest and most glorious of asseverations with j 
without my privity and consent. Let me desire an uncommon exertion of voice ; and the whole 
you to recollect with what expedition I assembled assembly of the people as loudly called the gods to 
the senate immediately after the balloting was witness, that what I had sworn was most religi- | 
over, and how fully I 8])oke upon that occasion in ously true". But though 1 received this signal j 

your applause. Accordingly you then told me that affront from your cousin, yet 1 had the very same i 

1 had not only paid a high compliment to yourself, day sent an amicable message to him by our com- ' 

but at the same time cast a very severe reproach 

— 1 Bister to Clodius : a woman of most abandoned lewd- | 

k C;i('cro hero nlliidcH to tlu^ rcHolution ho took of not ness, and Huspccted of having poisoned Metellus, who died ! 
nocepting any government at the expiratitm <»f his eonsii- in «94, a few years after this letter was written.— Cicero, 
lar office; a res(»liitioti. it must be owned, worthy of a who attended him in bis last moments, represents them as 

gGner»ius and disiiitereHtcd piitriot. Accordingly, in a truly hertde. Motellus saw the approaches of death with- j 

speech wiiich lio made in the senate on tlie day of his out the least concern upon his own account, and only i 

inauguration, ho declared lio would receive no lionours at lamented that he should lose his life at a time when his ; 
the close of his ministry which it was in the power of the friend and his country would have most occasion for his - 

tribunes to obstruct ; anil indexed it was in their pow'cr services. — Pro Ccelio, 24. * ' 

to obstruct every honour the senate could decree. As the »" Mucin : she was married to Pompey, but aftewards 
authority of these popular magistrates could thus disap- divorced from him on occasion of her gallantries with C^sor. 
point the ambition of the consuls, it had often influenced —Ad Att. i. 12 ; Pint, in Vit. Pomp, 
them 111 the exercise of their functions. Hut by this self- " The consuls, at the expiration of their office, took an 
denying renunciation which Cicero made, he had nothing oath that tljey had faithfully and zealously discharged 
to hope from their favour, or to fear from tlieir resentment : their truBt.-^lanutiu8. 

and consequently divested himself of every motive that ® Cicero did not confine himself to the usiud terms of 
could check a vigorous opposition to their factious mea- the oath ; but swore that he had preserved Home and the 
Bures. Orat. cont. Hull. i. «. republic from destruction. — Plut. iu Vit, Cicer. 
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mon friends, with the hopes of persuading him 
into a better temper. The answer he returned was, 
that all applications of this kind were now too late. 
He had, indeed, asserted, some days before, in a 
speech which he made in a geneical assembly of the 
people, that the man who had punished others 
without suffering them to be heard p, ought to be 
denied the privilege of being heard in his turn/' 
Excellent and judicious patriot indeed ! to main- 
tain that the same punishment which had been 
decreed, and with the approbation too of every 
honest man in Rome, to those rebels and incen- 
diaries who had attempted to invdlve their country 
in the most dreadful calamities, was due to him 
who had preserved the senate, the city, and all 
Italy in general from destruction. These were the 
provocations that induced me to oppose your 
cousin openly and before his face : and accordingly 
in a debate on the first of January concerning tJiie 
state of the republic, I thought proper to let him 
see that he had declared war against a man who 
did not want resolution to return his attack. In a 
speech which he made a few days afterwards, he 
was pleased to throw out several menacing expres- 
sions against me ; and it was evidently his deter- 
mined purpose to effect my ruin, lUJt by bringing 
my actions to a fair and impartial trial, but by the 
most illegal methods of violence. Had 1 not acted 
then with spirit in opposition to his ill-considered 
measures, would not the world have thought (and 
thought too with reason) that the courage 1 exerted 
in my consulate was merely accidental, and not the 
result of a steady and rational fortitude? If you 
are ignorant of these instances of your cousin's 
deportment, he has concealed a very material 
article of his conduct. On the other hand, if he 
apprised you of them, you hrve reason to look 
upon me as having acted with great temper aod 
forbearance in never interrupting you with my 
expostulations. In a word, you will find my com> 
plaint against him was not founded ou a single 
expression, as you call it, but on a continued series 
of malevolence. Let me now, tlierefore, show you 
that my conduct in return was influenced by prin- 
ciples of the greatest good-nature : if good-nature 
it may be deemed, not to exert a proper resent- 
ment against injuries of so atrocious a kind. The 
truth is, I never once made a motion in the senate 
to his prejudice ; on the contrary, as often as any 
question arose in which he was concerned, 1 always 
voted on the most favourable side. 1 will add 
P The principal conspirators concerned witli Catiline 
being tak(m int<i enstody, Cicero convened the senate; when 
it was debated in what manner to proceed agiiinst the pri- 
soners, Bilanus, the consul-elect, advised that they should 
all be put to death. But this was against an express law, 
which prohibited the taking away the life of any cithsen 
without a formal process. I'he proposal of 8ilaniis was 
opposed by Cmwir, as being a stretch of the Semite's iK>wcr 
which might be productive of very dangerous consequenees 
in a free state. It was his opinion, therefore, that the 
estates of the conspirators should bo confiscated, and their 
persons closely imprisoned. Cicero, as l)r. Middleton 
observes, delivered his sentiments with all the skill both 
of the orator and the statesman ; and while he seemed to 
idiow a perfect neutrality, and to give equal commendation 
to both the opinions, was artfully labouring to turn the 
scale in favour of Bilan us*s, which he considered as a ne- 
cessary exaniple of severity in the present circumstances 
of the republic. A vote accordingly passed that the con< 
spirators should suffer death ; which Cicero immediately 
put in execution. — Life of Cic. p. 59— 61 ; see rem. \p, 338. 


(though it is a circumstance, indeed, in which I 
ought not to have concerned myself) that I was so 
far from being displeased with the decree which 
passed in his favour, that, in consideration of his 
being related to you, I actually promoted it to the 
utmost of my power. 

Thus you see that, far from being the aggressor, 
1 have only acted a defensive part. Nor have I, 
as you accuse roe, betrayed a capricious disposition 
with regard to yourself : on the contrary, notwith- 
standing your failure in some amicable offices on 
your side, I have still preserved the same un varia- 
ble sentiments of friendship on mine. Even at this 
vei^y instant when 1 have before me, 1 had almost 
called it your threatening letter, yet I will tell you 
that I not only excuse, but highly applaud the 
generous warmth you express in your cousin's 
behalf ; as I know, by what passes in my own 
breast, the wonderful force of family affection. I 
hope then you will judge of my resentment with 
the same candour, and acknowledge that if, with- 
out the least provocation on my part, I have been 
most cruelly and outrageously treated, by any of 
your relations, 1 had a right, I will not only say to 
defend myself, but to be supported in that defence 
if it were necessary, even by your whole army. 
Believe me, 1 have ever been desirous of making 
you my friend ; as I have endeavoured to convince 
you, upon all occasions, that I was entirely yours ; 
sentiments which 1 still retain, and shall continue 
to retain just as long as you desire. To say all in 
one word, I am much more disposed to sacrifice 
my resentment against your cousin to my friend- 
ship towards yourself, than to suffer the former, 
in any degree, to impair our mutual affection. 
Farewell. 


LETTER IV. 

7V> Caius Antonius^ Imperator^, 

1 HAD determined not to trouble you with my 
letters, unless of the recommendatory kind : not 
A « 691. ^ reason to expect my solicita- 

tions would have much weight with you ; 
but as being unwilling it should appear to those 
who might apply for them, that any coolness had 
arisen between us. However, as our common 
friend Attiens, who has been a particular witness 
of the warmth with which 1 have ever promoted 
your interest, is coming into your province, I can- 
not forbear conveying a letter to you by his hand ; 
especially as he very strongly importuned me for 
that purpose. 

Were I to claim even your highest services, the 
demand could by no means be thought unreason- 
able. after having contributed everything on my 
part for the advancement of your ease, your inte- 
rest, and your honours'. But I may safely appeal 
to your own conscience, whether you have ever 
made me the least return : so far from it, indeed, 
that 1 have heard (for I dare not say I have been 
*1 The person to whom this letter is luldrensed, was 
uncle to the celebrated Mark Antony. He had been consul 
the year before with Cicero, and was -now governor of 
Macedonia. 

*■ The consuls, at the expiration of their oflSco, used to 
draw lots to which of the provinces they should respect- 
ively succeed asgovemors. This which Antonins possessed, 
one of the most desirable in all the Jloman empire, having 
fallen to Cicero, he resigned it to his colleague. 
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informed*^ as it is aD expression, it seems, which 
you frequently, though, I am sure, injuriously, 
object to me,) I have heard then that you have 
intimated something as if — but I leave it to Atticus 
to tell you the rest ; as the report' has given him 
no less concern than it gave myself. In the mean 
time, 1 will only say, that the senate and the whole 
Roman people have been witnesses of that uncorn- 
mon zeal with which I have entered into yodr 
interest. What sentiments of gratitude this has 
impressed upon your mind, you yourself are the 
best judge ; how much you owe me in consequence 
of it, let others determine. It was friendship that 
first engaged my good offices in your favour ; and 
I afterwards was induced to continue them meiiely 
from a principle of constancy. But, believe me, 
your present" affairs require a much larger propor- 
tion of my zeal and pains : the utmost exertion of 
which shall not be wanting, provided* I may have 
reason to think that they are not entirely thrown 
away. For I shall never be so absurdly uffi<*iou8, 
as to employ them where they are not acceptable. 
Atticus will inform you in what particular instances 
you may, probably, have occasion for my good 
offices : in the meanwhile, I very warmly recom- 

*» This alludoK to an cxim^ssitm which Cicero had often 
occasion to employ in the affair of Catiline’s cHaispirncy. ' 
As his principal iiitollipfence arf>Be [from some of the con- 
spirators them selves, whoeommunioated to him, from titno 
to time, the desij^ns of their associates, ho was obligtid 
conceal the authors of these discoveries: and, therefore, 
in laying his allegations before tbe senate or the pcM>ple, he 
was un<ler the necessity of speaking only in general terms, 
and of assuring them that he had been informal of the 
particadar articles he mentioned. Hut though the event 
proved that his informations were true: yet, in general, 
this method of a(‘cusation was extrenudy odious, and of 
dangerous example, (’icero’s enemies, therefore, did not 
fall to take advantage of this popular <»hjoction, and were 
perpetually rep<!ating the phrase, / am informed^ when- 
ever they were disposed to reproach his conduct in this 
transaction. — See Moiigault, rem. 19, on the I9th letter 
of the first book to Atticus; Pint, in Vit. Cicer. ; KuUust; 
Pcclam. ill (’icer, 2. 

t This report was of a very unfa vourable kind indeed : 
for it cliarged Citiero with having a share in the money 
which Antonins raised by his exactions on the unhappy 
people of his province. I’he very judicious French trans- 
lator of the ejiistles to Atticus, socins to imagine there was 
some foundation for this report ; as he thinks it jirobablc 
that Antonius had agreed to pay Cicero a certain siiiii in 
consideration of his having rolinquislied to him the govern- 
ment of Macedonia : but this is a tiunjecture altogether 
unsupported by any evidence. Thus much, however, is 
cerbiin ; in the first place, that Citiero liad some demands 
upon Antonius, of a nature which he did not clioose should 
be known; as, whenever ho hints at them to Atticus, it is 
always in a very dark and enigmatical manner : and, in 
the next place, that he sacrificed his own Judgment and 
the good opinion of the world, in order to support Anto- 
nius in his present government. From which facts the 
reader is left to draw the conclusion that he shall judge 
reasonable. — Ad Att. xii. 13, 1^ See the following remark. 

« Ponipey had declared his intentions of ver^' strenu- 
ously insisting that Antonius should he recalled from tiis 
government, in order to give an account of his administra- 
tion : which, it seems, had been extremely oppressive. It 
was upon this occasion that Cicero promised him bis ser- 
vice: and it seeiiis, by the following letter, that he kept 
his word. But if he had not, his honour, perhaps, would 
not have been the more questionable : lor it appears, from 
a letter to Atticus, that Cicero could not undertake the 
defence of Antonius without suffering in the opinion, not 
only of the populace, but of every worthy man in Home. — 
Ad Att. L 12. bee rem. > on the following letter. 


mend him to yours. I am well persuaded, indeed, 
that his own interest with you is his best advocate : 
however, if you have any remaining affection for 
me, let me entreat you to show it (and it is tbe 
most obliging manner in which you can show it) 
by your services tji^ my friend. "Farewell 


LETTER V. 

, To Publius Sestius, Qumtor''* 

I COULD* scarce credit your freedman Decius, 
as highly as I t}\ink of his fidelity and attachment 
A tj (m interest, when he requested me, 

* in your name, to use my endeavours that 
you may nof at present be recalled. Remembering, 
indeed, the very different strain in which all the 
letters I had before received from you were written, 
I could not easily be induced to think that you had 
so greatly altered your mind. But after Cornelia's 
visit to my wife, and the discourse which I had my- 
self with Cornelius, 1 could no longer doubt of this 
change in your inclinations : and accordingly I 
never failed to attend in your behalf, at every sub- 
sequent meeting of the senate. The question, 
however, did not come on till January last, when 
we carried it without much opposition ; though 
I found some difficulty in persuading Quintus 
Fusius'^, and the rest of your friends, to whom you 
had written upon this subject, to believe me rather 
than your own letters. 

I had not agreed with Crassus for his house, 
when you wished me joy of the purchase ; but I 
was so much encouraged by your congratulations, 
that 1 soon afterwards bought it at thirty-five hun- 
dred thousand sesterces*. I am now, therefore, so 

V Every pnKHuiwul^or govormu* of a province, had a 
quflDstur under him, who aettnl as a sort of puyiiiastci- 
geiicral to the provincial forces, and as suj)Lrinteudant 
likewise of the public revenues. Kestius was at this time 
exercising that oftica* under Anioniiis, iu Macedonia. Some 
farther account will be occasionally given of him in the 
progress of these remarks. 

One of the tribunc*s of the people. 

»*About Cicero, it is said, borrowed a consi- 

derable part of this sum from a man wiuise cause he had 
undertaken to defend. Hut eloqueffqe was not as yet pro- 
fessedly venal in Home; and it was looked uimn as highly 
diHlioiionrablo for an advocate, not only to receive any 
reward, but even a loan of his client. Cicero, therefore, 
being publicly repn>ached with this transaction, most cem- 
fidently denied the charge ; declaring at the same time 
that he had not the least intention of making this purchase. 
Ihiwevcr, he soon afterwards completed his bargain : when 
being taxed in the senate with this unworthy f^sehood, he 
endeavoured to laugh it off, by telling bis censurers that, 
“ they must know very little of the world indeed, if they 
imagined any prudent man would raise the price of a com- 
modity. by publicly avowing his intentions of becoming a 
purchaser.” It is Aulus Gcllius who gives us this story, 
which Dr. Middleton supposes he might have picked up 
from w>me spurious collection of Cicero’s jokes : and many 
such, it is certain, were handed about, even in Cicero’s 
life-time. As ©very reader of taste and learning must wish 
well to the moral character of so invaluable an author as 
Cicero, one cannot but regret that neither his own general 
regard to truth, nor the plea of his ingenious advocate, 
seem suflicien' to discredit this piece of secret history. 
That Cicero was capable of denying facts, where it was not 
for bis advantiige they should be discovered, will appear, 
I>erhaps, beyond controversy in the progress of those re- 
marks. In tbe meantime a very strong instance this 
may be produced from one of his letters to Atticus. Cicero 
Z 
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deeply involved in debt as to be full ripe, you must 
know, for a plot, if any malcontent will be so cha- 
ritable its tp admit me into one. But the misfor- 
tune is, this sort of patriots are all disposed to 
exclude me from their society: and whilst I am 
th^ aversion of some of them, as the avowed avenger 
of conspiracies ; others suspect that I only plead 
poverty with a view of gaining their confidence, in 
order to betray them. They think it incredible, 
indeed, that the man who rescued the bags of all 
the usurers in Rome from a general attack, should 
ever be in distress for moneys. The truth of the 
matter is, there is enough to be raised at six per 
cent., and I have gained this much, by the services 
I have done my country, that 1 am considered by 
your money-lenders as a good man. 

I must not forget to mention that I have lately 
looked over your house and buildings, and am much 
pleased with the improvements you are making. 

Notwithstanding all the world is sensible that 
Antonius has, by no means, acted towards me with 
the gratitude he ought, yet it did not prevent me 
from being his advocate lately in the senate : when, 
by the influence of my authority, and the force of 
what I said, I greatly disposed the house in his 
favour*. I will only add my wishes that you would | 
write to me oftener. Farewell. 

had written an irivecdive against some person whoso inter- 
est he had oecasiori to niahe use of in the affair of his 
restoration. This piece of satire had stolen into the world, 
it seems, without his knoN\U*dgt^ ; but as he never had any 
formal quarrel with the man against whom it was levelh-d, 
and as it was drawn up in a style by no means o<iual to 
the usual correctness of his performances, it might easily, 
ho tells Atticus, be provcai not to have coine'from his hand : 
p%tio posne prohari nan e/me mearn. The truth of it is, sin- 
cerity does not seem to have been the virtue upon which 
Cicero was very solicitous of estahtishing his clun’jieter. 
Thus, Plutarch assures us. that our author having made a 
speech in public, full of the highest encomiums on Cras- 
6118 , ho did not scruple a few days afterwards to reverse 
the panegyric, and rei>n*sent him before the same audience 
in all the darkest colours of his invective. Cicero being 
reminded, upon this occasion, of his foriner harangue. 
Very gravely replied, ** it was only by way <if an oratorical 
exercise, and in order to try the force of his eloqueiu'cllpon 
BO bad a subject.” — Aul. Ooll. xii. 1^ ; Life of Cicert», p. CWl; 
Ad Att. iii. 12 : Plut^in Vit. Cicer. 

y The chief of those who engaged in Catiline’s reljellion, 
were men of the same desperatcvfortuncK as himself : Qni- 
cunqne hona polria laccraverat^ says the I?istona.ii of this 
conspiracy, (ininmqve alienmn cua (jranrie rottffaverat, 
were the wortljy assoeiat«?H of (Jatiline in this infamous 
enterprise : and though liberty was, as usual, the pretence, 
the true motive of their taking up arms w'as, in order to 
make war upon their creditors. — Sallust, Bell. Cat. 14. 

* The question in this debate probably turned on the 
rccal of Antonius — a question which seems either to have 
been carried in his favour, or to have been dro]>ped during 
a considerable time. For it appears, by a letter to Attiuus, 
written two years after the date of the present, that Anto- 
nius was still in liis govemincnt : and Dion Cassius assures 
us, that he w-as not brought upon his trial till the consu- 
lato of Crosar : that is, not till the Year of Rome G94. llo 
was tlien arraigned for his ill-conduct in Macedonia, and 
as being concerned likewise in Catiline's conspiracy. This 
last article of the impeachmont could not Ik? i^rovetl, but 
the truth of it, nevc*rthclcss, was generally believed ; how- 
ever, he was convicted of the fi>rmor, and condemned to 
perpetual banishment. Cicero appeared as his advocate 
upon this occasion ; and it was an occasion whicli contri- 
buted more, perhaps, than any other, to his future misfor- 
tunes. For, in the warmth of his speech, he indiscreetly 
threw out some reflections upon Caesar, which, although 


LETTER VI. 

To Tereniiat to my dearest Tullia^ and to my Son*. 

If you do not hear from me so frequently as you 
might, it is because I can neither write to you, nor 
A u 695 without falling into a 

greater passion of tears than I am able to 
support ; for though 1 am at all times, indeed, 
completely miserable, yet I feel my misfortunes 
with a particular sensibility upon those tender 
occasions. 

Oh ! that I had been more indifferent to life ! 
Our days would then have been, if not wholly 
unacquainted with sorrow, yet by no means thus 
wretclied. However, if any hopes arc still reserved 
to us of recovering some part, at least, of what we 
have lost, 1 shall not think that I have made alto- 
gether so imprudent a choice. But, if our present 
fate is unalterably fixed — ah ! my dearest Terentia, 
if w'e are utterly and for ever abandoned by those 
gods whom you have so religiously adored, and by 
those men whom I have so faithfully served ; let 
me see you as soon as possible, that 1 may have 
the satisfaction of breathing out my last departing 
sigh in your arms. 

I have s])ent about a fortnight at this place 
w'ith rny friend IVI arcus Flaccu.s. This worthy man 
did not scruple to exerci.se the rites of friendship 
and hospitality towards me, notwithstanding the 
severe penalties of that iniquitous law’ against those 
who should venture to give me ree.eption May 
that great ijinstor of his passion^ did not tliiiik proper at 
that time opt'iily to resent, it is j)rohi'»hlc he? never ftn'gavc. 
Dion (.‘assius, at least, infonns us, that it was iip«»n this 
aeeoiint he secretly inttti.t^a(ed ('lodiiis to tliose vadent 
ineasurcb w’hieh soon afterwards terminated in CitMTit’s 
exile.— Ad Att. ii. 2; Dio, xxxvii. fcJee rem. “ on the i)ie- 
ceding letter. 

There is an interval of tw’o years between the date of 
this and the foregoing l(*tt(*r ; tlu* correspondence which 
Cicero cjarried on during the internu'diatc' period being 
entirely lost, except that which he held w'ith Attieiis. The 
following letters to Terentia, were w'ritteri in our author’s 
exile, and will prove, either that Cicero was a pliilo.sopher 
only in Bpeeulation, or tliat philosophy itself pretends to 
more than it has power to perform. Peiiuiijs, they will 
jn-ovc both ; for, as on the one hand they discover the most 
unmanly dejeetifm of si)irit ; st) it is certain, on the other, 
that much wcakt'r ir.ind.s have hec^n able, with the assist- 
ance ot better principles, to snp]>ort with fortitude far 
wwtaer trials. Those in which Cicero was at present exer- 
cised, w'ere occasioned by Ci(>diuH, wlio i»rocttred himsejlf 
to he elected tribune with the single view of destroying 
this his avowed adversary. It has already been t»bsecvcd 
in rcm. P, on the third letter of this book, that Cieero, 
in liis consulate, had put to death aome of the con- 
spirators concerned with Catiline, without any formal 
trial, and upon no other authority than a decree of the 
S(?nate. And it was upon this charge that Clodius founded 
his impeachment. Cicero’s conduct upon this occasion, 
has also been arraigned by a late very accurate and judicious 
historian ; and it must ho acknowledged that, ns far as wo 
can bo competent judges of it at this distance from the 
time and scene of action, it seems to have bean attended 
with sonic circumstances not easily reconcilable to the 
principles either of justice or good policy. — i looke’s Homan 
History, vol. iii. p. .316. 

b Brundisiiim : a maritime tovm in the kingdom of 
Kaples, now called Brindui. Cicero, when he first with- 
drew from Rome, intended to have retired into Bicily, but 
being denied entrance by the governor of that island, ho 
changed his direction, and came to Brundisium, in his 
way to Greece. — Pro Plano, 40, 41. 

I c As soon as Cicero had withdrawn from Rome, Clodius 
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I one day have it in my power to make him a j 
return to those generous services, which I shall 
ever most gratefully remember. 

I am just going to embark, and purpose to pass 
through Macedonia, in my way to Cyzicum**. And 
now, my Teremtia, thus wretched and ruined as I 
am, can I entreat you, under all that weight of pain 
and sorrow with which, I too well know, you are 
oppressed, can I entreat you to be the partner and 
companion of my exile ? But must I then live 
without you ? I know not how to reconcile myself i 
to that hard condition; unless your presence at ■ 
Rome may be a mean of forwarding my return ; if ' 
any hopes of that kind should indeed subsist. But I 
should there, as 1 sadly sus])ect, be absolutely i 
none, come to me, I conjure you, if it be possible : 
for never can I think myself completely ruined, 
whilst 1 shall enjoy my IVrentia’s company. But 
how will my dearest daughter dispose of herself? 
A question which you yourselves must consider : 
for, as to my own ])art, I am utterly at a loss what 
to advise. At all events, however, that dear un- | 
happy girl must not take any measures that may 
injure her conjugal repose/*, or affect her in the 
good opinion of the world. As for ray son — let 
me not, at least, be deprived of the consolation of 
holding him for ever in my arms. But T must lay 
down my pen a lew moments : my tears flow too 
fast to suffer me to proceed. • 

1 am under the utmost solicitude, as I know not 
whether you have been able to preserve any part of 
your estate, or (what I sadly fear) are cruelly robbed 
of your whole fortune. 1 hope Piso^ will always 
continue, what you represent him to be, entirely 
ours. As to the manumission of tlie slaves, I think 
you have no occasion to be uneasy. For, with re- 
gard to your own, you only promised them their 
liberty as they should deserve it : but, excepting 
Orpheus, there are none of them that have any 
great claim to this favour. As to mine, I told 
them, if my estate should be forfeited, I would give 
them their freedom, provided I could obtain the 
<*onfirmation of that grant : but, if I preserved my 
estate, that they should all of them, excepting only 
a few whom 1 particularly named, remain in their 
prestmt condition. But this is a matter of little 
consequence. 

With regard to the advice you give me of keep- 
ing up my spirits, in the belief that I shall again 
be restored to my country, 1 only wish that 1 
may have reason to encourage so desirable an ex- 
pectation. Ill the mean time, I am greatly miser- 
able, in the uncertainty when I shall hear from you, 
or what hand you will find to convey your letters. 

X would have waited for them at this place, but the 
master of the ship on which 1 am going to enibark, 
could not be prevailed upon to lose the present 
opportunity of sailing. 

For the rest, let me conjure you, in my turn, to 
bear up under the pressure of our afflictions with 

procured a law, which, among other articlos, enacted, that 

no person should presume to liai'bour or receive him on 
pain of death.” — Life of Cicero, p. ' 

A oonsiderahlo town in an island of the Propontis, 
which lay so cloBo to the continent of Asia, as to be joined 
with it by a bridge. 

« Tullia was at this time married to Caius Piso Prugi ; a 
young nobleman of one of the best families in Rome. See 
rem, ^ on letter 9 of this book. 

f Cicero's son-in-law, mentioned in the last note. 


as much resolution as possible. Remember that 
my days have all been honourably; and that I now 
suffer not for my crimes, but my virtues. No, my 
Terentia, nothing can justly be imputed to me, but 
that 1 survived the loss of my dignities. However, 
if it was more agreeable to our children that I 
should thus live, let that reflection teach us to 
submit to our misfortunes with cheerfulness ; 
insupportable as upon all other considerations they 
would undoubtedly be- But, alas ! whilst 1 am 
endeavouring to keep up your spirits, I am utterly 
unable to preserve my own ! 

I have sent back the faithful Philetoerus, as the 
weakness of his eyes made him incapable of render- 
ing me any service. Nothing can equal the good 
offices I receive from Sallustius. Pescennius, like- 
wise, has given me strong marks of his affection : 
and I hope he will not fail in his respect also to 
you. Sica promised to attend me in my exile, but 
he changed his mind, and has left me at this place. 

I entreat you to take all possible care of your 
health, and be assured, your misfortunes more 
sensibly affect me than my own. Adieu, my Te- 
rentia, thou most faithful and best of wives ! adieu. 
And thou, my dearest daughter, together with that 
other consolation of my life, my dear son, 1 bid you 
both most tenderly farewell. 

Rrundfsium, April the .'kith. 


LETTER VTI. 

To Terentia^ to my dearest TulHa^ and to my Son. 

Imagine not, my Terentia, that I write longer 
letters to others than to yourself : be assured, at 
A u 695 if ever I do, it is merely because 

those I receive from them require a more 
particular answer.^ The truth of it is, I am always 
at a loss what to write ; and, as there is nothing in 
the present dejection of my mind that T perform 
with greater reluctance in general, so I never 
attempt it with regard to you and my dearest 
daughter, that it does not cost me a flood of tears. 
For how can I think of you without being pierced 
with grief, in the reflection, that I have made those 
completely miserable whom I ought, and wished, 
to have rendered perfectly happy ? And I should 
have rendered them so, if 1 had act^d with less 
timidity. 

Piso's behaviour towards us in this season of our 
afflictions, has greatly endeared him to my heart ; 
and I have, as well as I was able in the present 
discomposure of my mind, both acknowledged his 
good offices and exhorted him to continue them. 

I perceive you depend much upon the new 
tribunes ; and if Pompey perseveres in his present 
disposition, 1 am inclined to think that your hopes 
will not be disappointed ; though I must confess I 
have some fears with respect to Crassus. In the 
meanwhile I have the satisfaction to find, what 
indeed I had reason to expect^ that you act with 
great spirit and tenderness in all my concerns. 
But I lament it should be my cruel fate to expose 
you to so many calamities, whilst you are thus 
generously endeavouring to ease the weight of 
mine. Be assured it was with the utmost grief I 
read the account which Publius sent me., of the 
opprobrious manner in which you were dragged 
from the temple of Vesta to the office of Valerius 

8 Terentia had taken sanctuary in the temple of Vesta, 
Z 3 
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Sad reserve indeed ! that thou, the 'dearest object 
of my fondest desires, that my Terentia, to whom 
such numbers were wont to look up for relief, 
should be herself a spectacle of the most affecting 
distress ! and that 1, who have saved so many 
others from ruin, should have ruined both myself 
and my family by my own indiscretion ! 

As to what you mention with regard to the area 
belonging to my house, 1 shall never look upon 
myself as restored to my country, till that spot of 
ground is again in my possession^. But this is a 
point that does not depend upon ourselves. Let 
me rather express my concern for what does, and 
lament that, distressed as your circumstances 
already are, you should engage yourself in a share 
of those expenses which are incurred upon my 
account. Be assured if ever I should return to 
Rome, I shall easily recover my estate : but should 
fortune continue to persecute me, will you, tli^u 
dear unhappy woman, will you fondly throw away, 
in gaining friends to a desperate cause, the last 
scanty remains of your broken fortunes ! I conjure 
you then, my dearest Terentia, not to involve 
yourself in any charges of that kind : let them 
be borne by those who are able, if they are willing, 
to support the weight. In a word, if you have 
any affection for me, let not your anxiety upon my 
account injure your health : which, alas 1 is already 
but too much impaired. Believe me you are the 
perpetual subject of my waking and sleeping 
thoughts : and as I know the assiduity you exert 
in my behalf, I have a thousand fears lest your 
strength should not he equal to so continued a 
fatigue. I am sensible at the same time that my 
affairs depend entirely upon your assistance : and 
therefore that they may be attended with the succe.ss 
you hope and so zealously endeavour to obtain, 
let me earnestly entreat you to^ take care of your 
health. 

I know not whom to write to unless to tho.se 
who first write to me, or whom you particularly 
mention in your letters. As you and Tiillia are of 
opinion that I should not retreat farther from 
Italy, I have laid aside that design. Let me hear 
from you both as often as possible, particularly if 
there should be any fairer prosjiect of my return. 
Farewell, ye dearest objects of my most tender 
affection, Fcgrewell! 

ThossalonicaS Oct. tho 5th. 


LETTER VIII. 

To Terentia y to my dearest Tulliay and to my Son, 
I LEARN, by the letters of several of my friends 
as well as from general report, that you discover 
A u 695 greatest fortitude of mind, and that 
' you solicit my affairs with unwearied ap- 
plication. Oh, my Terentia, how truly wretched 
am 1 to be the occasion of such severe misfortunes 
to so faithful, so generous, and so excellent a 

but was forcibly dragf3[cd out from thence by the directions 
of Clodius, in order to be examined at a public office, con- 
oeming her husband s effects.— Ross. 

After Clodiiis had procured tho law against Cicero 
already taken notice of, he consecrated the area where his 
house in Home stood, to the perpetual scrvicte of religion, 
and erected a temtde upon it to the goddess Liberty. — 
Life of Cicero, p. 9.3. 

i A city in Macedonia, now called Salonichi. 


woman 1 And my dearest Tullia too 1 — That she 
who was once so happy in her father, should now 
derive from him such bitter sorrows ! But how 
shall I express the anguish 1 feel for my little boy ! 
who became acquainted with grief as soon as he 
was capable of any reflection^. Had these afflictions 
I happened, as you tenderly represent them, by an 
unavoidable fate, they would have sat less heavy on 
my heart. But they are altogether owing to my 
own folly in imagining I was loved where I was 
secretly enviecl**, and in not joining with those 
who were sincerely desirous of my friendship^. 
Had I been governed indeed by my own sentiments, 
without relying so much on those of my weak or 
wicked advisers, we might still, my Terentia, have 
been happy However, since my friends encourage 


j Cicero’s son was at this time about eight years of age. 

ManutiuH. 

k The persons to whom he alludes are, Hortensius, 
Arrius, and othor.s of tliat party, who (if we may believe 
(’ieero’s coin]>laintH to Attieus) took advantage of his fears, 
and advised him to withdraw from Home on purpitw to 
ruin him. Hut i>er8onH under mi.sfortunes arc apt to he 
suspicious, and are frequently therefore unjust: as Cicero 
seems to have been with respect to liortcnsius at least, 
who does not appear to have merited his reproatdies. — 
Ad Att. iii.9, 14; Ad Quint. Frat. i. 3. 6k*e Monguult, 
remarks, vol. ii. p. 44. 

I Cjcssir and (.’rassiis frequently sfdicited Cicero to unite 
himself to their ]>arty, promising to protect him from the 
outrages of (’lodius. provided he would fall in with their 
inea-sures. — lafe of CMcero, p. 79, 96. 

™ Cieoro is perpetually reproatdiing hitnsedf in tlicso 
letters to Terentia. and in tJiose which he wrote at tho 
same time to Attieus, for n(»t having taken up arms and 
rc.Mo1ut<dy withstood the violences of Clodius. He after- 
>vards, h<»wever, in s(*verul of his speeohe.s, made a merit 
of what he here so strongly eoiidenins, and particularly in 
that for .Sextius, he appeals to Heaven, in the most solemn 
manner, that he siihniitted to a voluntary exile in order 
to Hiaire the blood of his felli»w eiti/ens, and preserve the 
public tranquillity. “ Te, te, patna, testor, (says he) et 
Vos penutes patriique I)ii, me vestrarum, sedum templo- 
riimqiie eausii, me propter saliitem meonun civiiirn, qua? 
inihi semper fuit inea curior vita, dinneationem cicdemque 
fiigisse.” Hut (.-'ieero’s verac’ity, in this soletnn asseve- 
ration, seems leible to be justly questijuied. It is certain 
tlqit he once entei tained a design of taking up arms in his 
own defence: and t!ie single motive that ajijuJurH to have 
determined him in tlu^ (‘hange of this resolution was, his 
finding himself most perlidioiisly deserted by Fompey 
** Hi — ejuisquam fuisset (says ho, in a letter to Attieus) 
qui me Pompeii minus libcrali responso perterritum, a 
turpissimo cimsilio revocaret ; — a,ut occubuissem honeste, 
nut victorcs hodie viveremus.” — [A<1 Att. iii. 15.] Dion 
Cassius asserts, that Cicero, notwithstanding this unex< 
pected desertion of Pompey, was pnqiaring to put himself 
in a posture of defence; but that (^ato and Hortensius 
would not suffer him to execute his purpose ; 
fi\v JlirAa &pacr9aif Kaf\v0€h 5^ inr6 re rod Kdrovos 
teal Tov *OpTrt<r(ov, dtc. 1- xxxviii. Perhaps this author 
may be mistaken as to his having actually made any 
formal preparations of thiskind : but that he had it in his 
intentions seems clear beyond all reasonable contradiction. 
The French historian of our author’s banishment has 
relied, iherefore, too much upon Cicero’s pompous profes- 
sions after his return, when he maintains that nothing 
could be farther from his thoughts than a serious oppo- 
sition [Hist, de I’Exil do Cic^r. p 148.] The contrary 
ajwears most evidently to have been the case ; and that 
thevg[>atriot-motive which he so often assigns in his sub- 
sequent orations for leaving his country, was merely ah 
after-thought, and the phiusible colouring of artful elo- 
quenoe. Why else, it may be asked. Is there not the least 
hint of any such generous principle of his conduot, in all 
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me to hope, I will endeavour to restrain my grief, 
lest the effect it may have upon my health should 
disappoint your tender efforts for my restoration. 
1 am sensible, at the same time, of the many diffi> 
culties that must be conquered ere that point can 
be effected ; and that it would have been much 
easier to have maintained my post than it is to 
recover it. Nevertheless, if all the tribunes are in 
my interest ; if Leutulus is really as zealous in my 
cause as he appears ; and if Pompey and Caesar 
likewise concur with him in the same views, I ought 
not, most certainly, to despair. 

With regard to our slaves, I am willing to act 
as our friends, you tell me, advise. As to your 
concern in respect to the plague which broke out 
here, it is entirely ceased : and I had the good 
fortune to escape all infection. However, it was 
my desire to have changed my present situation 
for some more retired place in Epirus, where I 
might be secure from Piso and his soldiers". But 
the obliging Plancius was unwilling to part with 
me ; and still indeed detains me here in the hope 
that we may return together to Roine*^. If ever 1 
should live to see that Imppy day ; if ever I should 
he restored to my Terentia, to my children, and to 
myself, I shall think all the tender solicitudes we 
have suffered, during this sad separation, abun- 
dantly repaid. * 

Nothing can exceed the affecjtion and humanity 
of Piso’sr behaviour towards everyone of us : and 
I wish he may receive from it as much satisfaction, 
as I am persuaded he will honour. — 1 was far from 
intending to blame you with respect to my brother : 
but it is much my desire, especially as tiiere are so 
few of you, that you slH)uld live together in the most 
perfect harmony. — I have made my acknowledg- 

the letters lie wrote dnririK this period ? Why else is lie 
pcrpetiiJilly rejiroaching his frii'nds for having sultered 
him to take that measure? And why, in a word, does he 
call it, as in tlie passage abov<‘ cited, con- 

silium ^ the effect of a must ignominious resolution ? Hut 
w^ero it to be admitted that a regard to liis country deter- 
mined him to withdraw from it; still, however, he could 
not, with any degree of truth, boast of his jiatriotism upon 
that occasion ; for the most jiartiul of his advocates must 
acknowledge, that he no sooner executed this resolution, 
than he heartily repented of it. The truth is, how unwil- 
ling soever lie might bo to hazard the peace of his country 
in maintaining his post, he was ready to reiifuincc all ten- 
derness of that kind in recovering it ; and he expressly 
desires Attieus to raise the mob in his favour, if there were 
any ho]>es of making a successful push for his restoration : 
— Oni te ut, si qu/e spes erit posso studiis bonoriim, 
auctoritate, muliitutUnc enmparata, rem confici, dcs ope- 
ram ut uno iinpotu perfringatur.”— Ad Att. iii. ?.*1. 

" liUeius Calphurnius Piso, who was consul tliis year 
with (JahiniuB : They wore both the professed enemies of 
Cicero, and supported Clodiiis in his violent measures. 
The province of Macedonia Imd fallen to the former, and 
he was now preparing to set out for his government, where 
his troops were daily arriving. (Jicero has delineated tho 
oharacters at large of these consuls in several of his ora- 
tions : but ho has, in two words, given the most odious 
picture of thorn that exasperated eloquence, perhaps, ever 
drew, where ho calls them duo reipithlietr porUnia nc 
prune funera : an expression for which modern language 
can furnish no equivalent. Do Prov. Consul. — See rem* 
q on letter 17, book ii, and rem. f on letter 3, book vii. 

o Plancius was, at this time, quaestor in Macedonia, 
and distinguished himself by many generous ofTiccs to 
Cicero in his exile.— Pro Plano, passim, See rem, ▼ on 
letter 2, hook viii. 
p Cicero’s son-in-law. 


ments where you desirpd, and acquainted the 
persons you mention that you had informed me 
of their services. 

As to the estate you propose to sell ; alas ! my 
dear Terentia, think well of the consequence : 
think what would become of our unhappy boy, 
should fortune still continue to persecute us. But 
my eyes stream too fast to suffer me to add more: 
nor would I draw the same tender flood from 
yours. I will only say, that if my friends should 
not de.sert me, 1 shall be in no distress for money: 
and if they should, the money you can raise by the 
sale of this estate will little avail. I conjure you 
then, by all our misfortunes, let us not absolutely 
ruin our poor boy, who is well nigh totally undone 
already. If we can but raise him above indigence, 
a moderate share of good-fortune and merit will be 
siiflicient to open his way to whatever else we can 
wish him to obtain. Take care of your healthy 
and let me know by an express how your nego- 
ciations proceed, ancl how aflairs in general stand. 
— My fate must now be soon determined. I ten- 
derly salute my son and daughter, and bid you all 
farewell. 

I>yrnichivimq, November 2(>. 

P.S\ — I came hither, not only as it is a free 
city*" and muc^h in my interest, but as it is situated 
likewise near Italy**. But if 1 should And any 
inconvenience from its being a town of such great 
resort, I shall remove elsewhere, and give you due 
notice. 


LETTER IX. 

To Terentia, 

I RECEIVED three letters from you by the hands 
of Aristocjdtus, and have wept over them till they 
^ are almost defaced with my tears. Ah ! 

A. u. OJtt, Terentia, T am worn out with grief : 
nor do ray own personal misfortunes more severely 
torture my mind, than those with which you and 
my children are oppressed. Unhappy indeed as 
you are, 1 am still infinitely more so ; as our 
common afflictions are attended with this aggra- 
vating circumstance to myself, that they are justly 
to be imputed to my ‘imprudence alone. 1 ought 
most undoubtedly either to have avoided the danger 
by accepting the corauiissiori* which was offered 
me ; or to have repelled force by force ; or bravely 
to have perished in the attempt. Whereas nothing 

q A city in Macedonia, now called Durazzo^ in the 
Turkish dominionH. This letter, though dated from 
Dyrraehium, api>ear8 to have been wholly written, except 
the postsfjript, at Thessalonica. 

r That is, a city wliioh hud the privilege, though in tho 
doininionH of tho Roman republic, to be governed by its 
own laws. 

*• Hesidos tho reasons here mentioned, there was another 
and much stronger, which induced Cicero to leave Thes- 
salonica : for he had received intolligenoe that Piso’s troops 
were approaching towards that city. — Ad Att. iii. 22. 

* As it answered C8csar*B purposes either to gain Cicero, 
or to ruin him, he artfully laid his measures for both. 
And accordingly, after having instigated Clodius to pursue 
Cicero, he oflered to take him into Gaul in the quality of 
his lieutenant, as a means of protecting him from that 
vengeance he had secretly inflamed. But Cicero, being 
more disposed to try his strength with his adversary, im- 
prudently declined the proposal,— Dio, xxxvii. ; Ad Att. 
ii. 18, 19. 
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could have been more unworthy of my character, 
or more pregnant with misery, than the scheme I 
have pursued", I am overwhelmed, therefore, 
not only with sorrow but with shame : yes, my 
Terentia, I blush to reflect that I did not exert 
that spirit 1 ought for the sake Of so excellent a 
wife and ^uch amiable children. The distress in 
which you are all equally involved, and your own 
ill state of health in particular, are ever in my 
thoughts ; as I have the mortiflcation, at the same 
time, to observe, that there appear but slender 
hopes of my being I'ecalled. My enemies are many ; 
while those who are jealous of me are almost innu- 
merable : and though they found great difficulty in 
driving me from my country, it will be extremely 
easy for them to prevent my return. However, 
as long as you have any hopes that my restoration 
may be effected, I will not cease to co-operate 
with your endeavours for that purpose ; lest my 
weakness should seem, upon all occasions, to 
frustrate every measure in my favour. In the 
meanwhile, my person (for which you are so ten- 
derly concerned ) is secure from all danger : as, in 
truth, 1 am so completely wretched, that even my 
enemies themselves must wish in mere malice to 
preserve my life. Nevertheless 1 shall not fail to 
observe the caution you kindly give me. 

I have sent my acknowledgments by Dexippus 
to the persons you desired me, and mentioned, at 
the same time, that you had informed me of their 
good offices. I am perfectly sensible of those 
which Piso exerts towards us with so uncommon a 
zeal ; and indeed it is a circumstance which all the 
world speaks of to his honour. Heaven grant I 
may live to enjoy, with you and our children, the 
common happiness of so valuable a relation’' 1 

The only hope I have now lel't arises from the 
new tribunes ; and that too depends upon the steps 
they shall take in the commencement of their office : 
for if they should postpone my affair, I shall give 
up all expectations of it& ever being effected. 
Accordingly I have despatched Aristocritus, that 
you may send me immediate notice of the first 
measures they shall pursue, together with the 
general plan upon which they propose to conduct 
themselves. I have likewise ordered Dexippus to 
return to me with all expedition, and have written 
to my brother to request he would give me frequent 
information in what manner affairs proceed. It is 
with a view of receiving tlie earliest intelligence 
from Rome, that 1 continue at Dyrrachium. : a 
place where I can remain in perfect security, as 1 
have, upon all occasions, distinguished this city by 
my particular patronage. However, as soon as I 
shall receive intimation that my enemies"' are 
approaching, it is my resolution to retire into 
Epirus. 

« See rem. on the preceding letter. 

^ He had the great misfortune to be disappointed of this 
wish: for Piso died soon after this letter was written. 
Cicero mentions him in several parts of his writings, with 
the highest gratitude and esteem. lie represents him as a 
young nobleman of the greatest talents and application, 
who devoted his whole time to the improvement of his 
mind, and the exercise of eloquence : as one whose moral 
qualifications were no less extraordinary than his intel- 
lectual, and,* in short, as possessed of every accomplish- 
ment and every virtue that could endear him to his friends, 
to his family, and to the public.--Pro Sext. 31 ; De Clar. 
Orator. 271 ; Ad Q,uirites, 3. 

w The troops of Pi^, See rem. » on the former letter. 


fcT answer to your tender proposal of accompa- 
nying me in my exile, I rather choose you should 
continue in Rome ; as I am sensible it is upon you 
that the principal burthen of my affairs must rest. 
If your generous negociations should succeed, my 
return will prevent the necessity of that journey : 
if otherwise — But I need not add the rest. The 
next letter I shall receive from you, or at most the 
subsequent one, will determine me in what manner 
to act. In the meantime I desire you would give 
me a full and faithful information how things go 
on : though indeed 1 have now more reason to 
expect the final result of this affair than an account 
of its progress. 

Take care of your health I conjure you ; assuring 
yourself that you are, as you ever have been, the 
object of my fondest wishes. Farewell, my dear 
Terentia ! 1 see you so strongly before me whilst I 
am writing, that 1 am utterly spent with the tears 
I have shed. Once more, farewell*. 

Dyrrachium, Nov. the 30tli. 


LETTER X. 

To Quiri/us Metellus NepoSi the Consuly. 

The letters I received both from my brother and 
n^y friend Atticus, strongly encouraged me to hope 
A V ma were not less disposed than your 

* colleague to favour my recall. In conse- 
quence of this persuasion, I immediately wrote to 
you in terms suitable to my present unfortunate 
circumstances ; acknowledging my grateful sense 
of your generous intentions, and entreating your 
future assistance. But I afterwards learned, not 
indeed so much by any hint of this kind from my 
friends, as from the report of those who passed 
this way, that you did not continue in the same 
favourable sentiments^ : for which reason I would 

* ** This gr<!ut man, who had been tlu; saviour of his 
tjountry, wh<» had feaied, in the support of that cause, 
ueitlier the insults of a desperate party, nor the daggers of 
assassins ; when he came tu suffer f<jr the same eause, sunk 
under the weight. Ile.dislionoured that banishment which 
indulgent Providence meant to be the means of rendering 
his glory complete, lliurertain where ho should go, or 
what he should do, fearful as a woman, and froward as a 
child, he lamented tlic loss of his rank, of liis riches, and 
of his Bjilendid popularity. Ilis eloquence served only to 
paint his misery in stronger colours. Ho wept over the 
ruins of his fine house, which Cludius had demolished ; 
and his separation from Terentia, whom hetrepudiated not 
long afterwards, was, perhaps, an nflUction to him at this 
time. Everything boi^nues intolerable to the man who 
is once subdued by grief. Ho regrets W'hat he to»»k no 
pleasure in enjoying, and, overloaded already, he shrinks 
at the weight of a feather. Cicero’s behaviour, in short, 
was such, that his friends, as well as his enemies, lHdi(Jved 
him to have lost his senses. Ctesar beheld, with a secret 
satisfaction, the man, who had refused to he his lieutenant, 
weeping under the rod of Clodius. Pi>mpey hoped to find 
some excuse for his own ingratitude in the contempt which 
the friend, whom ho had abandoned, exposed himself to. 
Nay, Atticus judged him too nearly attached to his former 
fortune, and reproached him for it. Atticus, even Atticus 
blushed for Tully, and the most plausible man alive 
assumed the style of Cato." — ^Bolingbroke, Reflections on 
Exile, p. 253. 

r This is the same person, who, when he was tribune, 
gave occasion, by his ill-treatment of Cicero, to the second 
and third letters of this book. He was now consul with 
Publius Cornelius Lentulus. 

> Whilst the friends of Cicero were exerting their endea- 
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not venture to importune you any farther. -My 
brother, however, having transmitted me a copy of 
the speech you lately made in the senate, 1 found 
it animated with such a spirit of candour and mo- 
deration, that I was induced to write to you once 
more. Let me earnestly request you then to con- 
sider rather the interests than the passions of your 
family ^ lest, by falling in with their unjust and 
cruel opposition to me, you should open a way by 
which they themselves may be oppressed in their 
turn. Is it possible, indeed, that you, who gained 
such a glorious conquest over yourself, as to sacri- 
fice your own private enmities'* to the welfare of 
the republic, should be prevailed upon to add 
strength to a resentment in others, which evidently 
tends to its destruction ? If you think proper then 
to afford me your assistance in this conjuncture, 
you may, upon all occasions, depend on my utmost 
services in return. On the other hand, should that 
lawless violence, which has wounded the common- 
wealth through my side, be suffered still to prevail, 
it imports you to reflect, whether, if you should 
hereafter be inclined to recal the opportunity of 
preserving our general liberties, you will not have 
the misfortune of finding it much too late‘s. Fare- 
well. 


LETTER XL 

To Fahius Galliis'^, 

I HAVE been attacked with a disorder in my 
bowels, which continued with great violence during 
ten days ; but as it was not attended with 
A. u. . . ^ fever, 1 could not persuade those who 
had occasion for my services, that 1 was really 
indisposed. In order, therefore, to avoid their 
vmirs to i»rocurt* liis rcHtonition, Clodiiis was optKisinp their 
designs by every method of artifice and violcnoe : in wliich 
he was jirotected hy Metcllns, notwithstanding hq^ had 
given intimations of u disposition to favour (Cicero's inte- 
rest. — Life of Cicero, p. lOtt. 

* UodiiiH was coiiKin to Moteilns. — Post Rod. in Sen. 10. 
h The first step that l.cntulnK took whoii In^ entered 
upon tlio administration of liis oflicc, was to move the 
B( 3 nato that iMecro might bo recalled. Upon wliicli oetra- 
siuii, his colleague IMetelliis made the c!onces.sion to which 
Cicero seems licrc to allude, declaring that )je was willing 
to wurrifiee his jjrivate resentment iigainst t’ieero to the 
general inelinatiiJiis of tlie senate and the i>eople. Never- 
theless, he still continued to sujiport Clodius, as has been 
already observed in the note above. — l*ro Sext, 32 ; l*ost 
Red. in f?en. 4. 4||f:»ee rem, » on letter 17, book ii. 

t N(jt withstanding that Pompoy, Ca'sar, and indeed all 
the principal persons of tlie republic now incurred in 
favouring t’icero’s return, yet the prafttiees of Clodius pre- 
vented a decree for that purpose, till tho first of June. 
Nor was it till the 4th of August following, that this decree 
passed into a general law: in consequence of which, Chcero 
soon afterwards made his ^triumphant entry into Jtomo. 
Moteilns joined in procuring this decree ; a change of sen- 
timents which Cicero imputed to a most pathetic speech 
which Servilius Isauricus delivered in the senate upon this 
occasion, and which so softened Metellus, it seems, that he 
melted into tears. But the true cause is more probably to 
be ascribed to the influence of Copsar and Pompey : who, 
in order to mortify Clodius, whose power now bcigan to be 
troublesome to them, thought it convenient, for tlicir pur- 
poses, that Cicero should be restored. — Pro Bext. 31. Oi ; 
Ad Uuirites, 7* 

«i Callus is only known by three or four letters which 
Cicero has addressed to him : from which, however, nothing 
particular can be coUeoted ooncorning his history or cha- 
racter. 


importunities, I retired to Tusculanam ; having 
observed so strict an abstinence for two days 
before, as not to have tasted even a drop of water. 
Reduced then, as I am, by ray illness and niy 
fasting, I had more reason to hope for a visit from 
you, than to imagine you expected one from me. 

Distempers of every kind I greatly dread, but 
particularly of that sort for which the Stoics have 
censured your favourite Epicurus, where he com- 
plains® of being violently afflicted with the dysentery 
and the strangury ; as the ^former, they assert, is 
the consequence of table indulgences, and the 
latter of a more shameful irftenraerance. I had, 
indeed, great reason to apprehend a dysentery ; but 
whether it be from change of air, or a relaxation 
from business, or that the distemper had almost 
spent itself, I know not, but I am somewhat better 
since I came hither. You will wonder, perhaps, 
what excesses 1 have been guilty of, to bring upon 
my.self this disorder. I must inform you then, that 
1 owe it to the frugal regulations of the sumptuary 
lawL The products of the earth being excepted 
out of the restrictions of that act ; our elegant 
eaters, in order to bring vegetables into fashion, 
have found out a method of dressing them in so 
high a taste, that nothing can be more palatable. 
It was immediately after having eaten vefy freely 
of a dish o# this sort, at the inauguration feast of 
Lentulus^^, that 1 was seized with a diarrhoea, wliich 
has never ceased till this day. Thus you see, that 
I, who have withstood all the temptations that the 
noblest lampreys and oysters could throw in my 
way, have at last been overpowered by paltry beets 
and mallows : but it has taught me, however, to be 
more cautious for the future. As Anicius found 
me in one of my sick fits, you must undoubtedly 
have heard of iny iyness *, 1 was in hopes, therefore, 
you would not have tumtented yourself with inquir- 
ing after my welfare, but would have given me the 
satisfaction of a visit. 1 purpose to continue here 
till I shall have re-established my health, for I am 
extremely weakened and emaciated. But if I can 
once get the better of my disorder, I hope I shall 
find no difficulty in recovering all the rest. Farewell. 


LETTER XII. 

To Publius LentuluSf Proconsul^, 

I FIND it much easier to satisfy the world than 
myself, in those sacred offices of friendship I exert in 
your behalf. Numberless, indeed, are the 
A. V. G!)7. Qi)iigations you have conferred upon me, 
and as you persevered with unwearied zeal till you 

« In ii letter wliich he wrote during hia last sickness ; a 
translation of which is given us by Cicero, in his treatise 
lie Finibris, ii. 31. 

f Manutius conjectures, that the law alluded to is one 
which is ascribed by A ulus GolUus to Marcus Licintus 
CrassiiH, and which passed in the year of Rome 643. By 
this law tho expenses of the table were regulatecl both in 
regard to ordinary and extraordinary occasions, with the 
express exception mentioned by Cicero in tho next sen- 
tence, concerning tho article of vegetables. — Aul. Gell. 
ii. 24. 

n lie was son of Publius Comolius Lcntulus, ore of tho 
consuls of the present year, to whom the next letter and 
several of tho following ones in this and the subsequent 
book, are written. lie gave this entertainment on occa- 
sion of his being chosen a member of tho college of augurs. 
—Manutius. 

Publius Lentulus was consul together with Quintus 
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had effected my recal from exile, I esteem it the 
l^eatest mortification of my life, that I cannot act 
in your affairs with the same success. The truth 
is, Ammonius, who resides here as ambassador 
from Ptolemy*, defeats all my schemes by the most 
shameless and avowed bribery, and he is supplied 
with money for this purpose, from the same quarter 
as when you were in Home, The party in the 
king’s interest ( though their number, it must be 
owned, is inconsiderable) are all desirous that 

Metelliis Nepos, A. TT. 61)6, the year before this letter was 
written. I>uring his adrninistrtvtion of that office, he dis- 
tinguished himself by his zeal in promoting Cicero’s recal 
from bani»hment ; which, after many difficulties thrown 
in the w.T.y by Clodius, he at length efl'ected. At the expi- 
ration of his consulate, he succeeded to the government of 
Cilicia, one of the most considerable provinces in Asia 
Minor, miw cal1c<l Carmanin ; ami the following correspon- 
dence was carried on with him wliilst he continued in that 
province. Caisar had, upon many important occasions, 
given him very signal instances of his friendship, particu- 
larly in gaining him an entrance into the pontiheal col- 
lege : ill procuring him the pr<»vince of Lower Spain, after 
he had passed through the office of prirtf»r ; ami by assist- 
ing him in obtaining the consulship. Yet these obligations 
were not so powerful in the sentiments of Lcntiihis, as to 
supersede those more important ones which ho owed to his 
country. Accordingly he o])posed the illegal and dangerous 
demands of Ca?sar, with great warmth and ir#!ignation, in 
the senate ; and, upon the breaking out of the civil war, 
joined himself with I'ompey. lie steadily perscvcrcMl in 
following the cause and tlic fortune of that unhappy chief, 
notwithstanding (.'at'sar generously gave him his life and 
his liberty, when befell into his haiuls upon the surrender 
of ('orfiniiim, l'\)r it appears, hy a letter in this collection, 
that he was afterwards at the battle of I’iiarsalia, fn»m 
whence he fled with Pompey to Hhodes, and this is the 
farthest we can ft*#ce him. He is mentitmed by Cicero 
among the celebrated orators of his ago; though his merit 
of this kind was, it seems, more owing to his aec|inrod than 
his natural taleritf. — Cacs Dc Boll. Civ. i. ; J*lut. in Vit. 
Jul. Caes. ; Cic. Ep, Fain. xii. 14 ; Cic. Be Ojit (Jen. Die. 

i King of Egypt, and father of the celebrated Cleopatra, 
lie was burnained Avtetes^ in allusion to his skill in play- 
ing upon a certain musical instrument called by tlicttrccks 
Aulos. The title of thi.s prince to his throne being pr<?ca- 
riotis, he found im^ans, hy the interest of Ceesar and Pom- 
pey, to be dc*clared an ally of the Boman rcimblic, about 
two years before the date f>f this letter, for wliicli piece of 
service they were to receive no less a reward than one mil- 
lion one hundred sixty-two thousand live hundred pounds. 
The heavy taxes Ptolemy was obliged to impose in order 
to raise this imiTienwi tribute, together with other acts of 
t^anny and oppression, occasioned such n general discon- 
tent among his peo]>le, tliat they took up arms and drove 
him ont of Egypt. In this exigency he had roiiourse to the 
republic, in virtue of tiie alliance just mentioned. His 
subjects likewise sent nn embassy to Home, composed of 
an hundred of their principal citizens, to plead their cause 
before the mmate ; hut Ptolemy having notice of this depu- 
tation. prticured part of them to be assassinated on their 
way thither ; others as soon us they arrived ; and the rest 
he silenced by proper applications their fears and their 
avarice. This, together with his iinmciise and open pro- 
fusions among the venal part of the republic, rendered him 
gcnorally detested at Borne; insomuch, that notwithstand- 
ing ho was Z(?alous!y supported by Pompey, who actually 
obtained a decree in his favour, yot the opposition was so 
strong, that the senate, after various debates, thoiiglit pro- 
I>er to let the affair wholly drop. His last rewjuree, there- 
fore, was to apply himself to Gabinius, proconsul of Hyria. 
Accordingly, Gabinius, utxm the promise of 10, (MK) talents, 
and at the recommendation of Pomiiey, lx>ldly undertook, 
and effected his restoration, without being authorised by 
any legal oominission for that purpose. — l)io, xxxix. ; Liv. 
Epit. 106 ; Cic. Orat. in Pison. Bee rem. p. 363. 


Pompey may be employed to reinstate him in his 
dominions. The senate, on the other hand, fall in 
with the pretended Oracle^, not, indeed, as giving 
any credit to its p^edi^^tions, but as being in general 
ill-inclined to this prince, and detesting his most 
corrupt practices. In the meanwhile, I omit no 
opportunity of admonishing Pompey with great 
freed(>m, and conjuring him not to act such a part 
in this affair, as would cast the deepest stain upon 
his character. I must do him the justice, at the 
same time, to acknowledge, that so far as his own 
conduct is concerned, there docs not appear the 
least foundation for any remonstrances of this sort. 
On the contrary, he is perpetually expressing the 
highest aseal for your interest ; and he lately sup- 
ported it in the senate, with the utmost force of 
eloquence, and the strongest professions of friend- 
ship. Marcellinus*^, I need not tell you, is a good 
deal displeased at your soliciting this commission ; 
in all other respects, I dare venture to say he will 
very strenuously promote your interest. We must 
he content to take him in his own way, for I per- 
ceive it is impossible to dissuade him from proposing 
that the injunctions of the oracle shall be complied 
with. And, in fact, he has already made several 
motions to that purpose. 

1 wrote this early on the lUth, and I will now 
give you an account of what has hitherto passed in 
file senate. Both Hortensius and Lucullus agreed 
with me in moving, that the prohibition of the 
oracle should be obeyed ; and, indeed, it does not 
seem possible to bring this matter to bear upon 
any other terms. But we proposed, at the same 
time, that in pursuance of the decree* which was 

j ( 'iiius <’ato, a rul.ation of the celebrated M . Porcius Tato, 
who killed himself at Utica, was in the number of those 
who strenuously ojiiioHcd the rcKtorntion <jf I’tolemy, 
He wa.s a young man of a turbulent and etiter]irisiiig dis- 
position, which lie supported with some degree of eloquence. 
This, at least, is the character which Feiie.stella gives of 
him, as tlmt annalist is cited hy Nonius; but if he was 
never engaged in an opixisition less reasonable than the 
present, history has not done him justice. Among^ther 
expedients whieh he employed to obstruct the designs of 
tliosi! who fiivomcd I’tolciny, he had recourse to a prophecy 
whicli he preteiioed to have found in the Sibylline books, 
and which contained a severe denunciation against the 
state, if the Boitians assisted a king of Egypt with their 
troops in recovering his throne. This had, in some mea- 
sure, its desired cflTect ; for the senate ( which in general was 
in the same sentiments, us to tliis point, with Cato) voted 
it dangerous to the interests of the republic, to employ any 
force in favour of Ptolemy. # 

The Sibyls were certain supposed prophetesses, concern- 
ing whom there is u great variety of opinions, historians 
bedng by no means agreed as to their number, their country, 
or the age in which they lived. Those who arc inclined to 
read a very ridiculous story, may find an account in Atilus 
Gellius, of the manner by which the Koinans are said to 
have possessed themselves of these oracular writings. 
Till HO prophecies were carefully deposited in the capitol, 
and consulted upon certain extraordinary occasions. There 
are some ancient writings still extant which pass under 
the name of the Bibylline oracles ; but these oracles ** seem 
to have betm all, from first to last, and without any excep- 
tion, mere impostures.”— Ad Quint. Frat. ii. 2 ; Aul. Gell. 
i. 16; Jortin, Uemarks on Eccles. Hist. p. 284. 

k One of the present consuls. 

1 Before Lentulus set out for his government, the senate 
had come to a resolution of assisting Ptolemy with a body 
of troops; and (as has already been observed) a decree had 
actually passed for that purpose. It was voted at the same 
time that the consul, whose lot it should prove to adminis- 
ter the province of Cilioia, should be charged with this 
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I made on your own motion, you should be appointed 
^ to re-establish Ptolemy in his kingdom ; the situa- 
tion of your province lying so conveniently for that 
purpose. In a word, we consented that the army 
should be given up, in deference to the oracle ; but 
insisted, nevertheless, that you should be employed 
in effecting this restoration. Crassus, on the other 
side, was for having this commission executed by 
three persons, to be chosen from among our gene- 
rals, and consequently he did not mean to exclude 
j Pompey. Marcus Bibulus joined with him as to 
; the number, but thought that the persons to be 
I nominated should not bear any military command. 

All the rest of the consulars were in the same 
I sentiments, except Servilius, Afranius, andVolca- 
I tins. The first absolutely opposed our engaging in 
I Ptolemy’s restoration upon any terms whatsoever : 

but the two last were of opinion, that agreeably to 
' the motion of Lupus, this commission should be 
given to Pompey. This circumstance has increased 
; the suspicion concerning the real inclinations of the 
latter, us his most particular friends were observed 
; to concur with Volcatius. They are labouring this 
point with great assiduity, and 1 fear it will be 
carried against us. Libo and Hypsajus are openly 
soliciting for Pompey ; and, in truth, the conduct 
of all his friends at this juncture makes it generally 
believed that he is desirous of the office. Yet the 
j misfortune is, that those who are unwilling it shoiiid 
fall into his hands, are not the more inclined to 
place it in yours, as they are much displeased at 
your having contributed to the late advancement of 
his power'". For myself, I find I have the less 
influence in your cause, as it is supposed that I am 
solely governed by a principle of gratitude ; at the 


comniiHsion ; and a<!<*ordin^dy fortune decided it in favour 
of LtintuliiB. But tlie artifices of <>uius Cato, tjiken notice 
of ill the note above, prevented this decree from being car- 
ried into execution. — Orat. pro Itabir, 

Lentulus, during bis eonHuliitc, proposetl and carried 
a law in favour of I'onipcy, which, in effect, invcHted him 
with the wh(»le power of tin* Homan empire. For, under 
a protended Hcarcity of corn (as some of the historians 
seem to represent it, though Dion (Cassius, indeed, sjieaks 
of it ns real) he was comtJii.ssioiiod to provide the republic 
with tluit eonimodit}', by wliich moans all tluiso who were 
( concerned in the naval, tlie eoniinereial, and landed intc- 
; rest, either in Italy tu* the provinces, became his tributaries 
i and dejiendants. By another law, Pompey was authoristHl, 
j during the siwice of five ytairs, to exertiise proconsular 
power throughout all the Homan dominions ; and it is to 
these extravagant grants that C’iccro seems to ailtide. 
The former, indeed, (►f the.se two laws, Cicero himself very 
zealously promoted, in return to the services ho had lately 
received from Pompey in the affair of his restoration. 
And though the latter invested that aspiring chief with a 
power much too exorbitant (as is intimated in a letter to 
Atticus) to be endured in a free state, yet Cicero suflbred 
it to pass without the least .^ijiposition. We learn, from 
his own confession, the mean motive of this unworthy 
silence. As the pontifioal college, it seems, had not yet 
msde their report concerning the validity of Clodius’s 
consecration of his area, (see rc»i. p. 340,) he thought it 
unsafe to withstand any of Pompey’s demands, lest ho 
might inff uonce their decision to his prejudice ; — Nos 
tacemus, ot co magis, quod do dome nostra nihil adhiio 
poiitifices rospondorunt.” Lentulus, on the other hand, 
was suspected of procuring these laws in view of his own 
designs, and in order to divert Pompey from the thoughts 
of being employed in re-establishing Ptolemy on his throne. 
Thug were the liberties of Rome saoriffoed to the private 
purposes of her pretended patriots !— Plut, in Vit. Pomp. ; 
Dio, xxxix. ; Ad Att. iv. 1. 


same time, the notion which prevails that this affair 
affords an opportunity of obliging Pompey, renders 
my applications likewise not altogether so effectual 
as they might otherwise prove. It is thus 1 am 
labouring in this perplexed business, which the king 
himself, long before you left Rome, as well as the 
friends and dependants of Pompey, had artfully 
embarrassed. To this 1 must add the avowed 
opposition I meet with from the consulars, who 
represent our assisting Ptolemy with an army, as a 
measure that would highly reflect upon the dignity 
of the senate. Be assured, however, I shall employ 
every means in my power of testifying both to the 
world in general, and to your friends in particular, 
the sincerity of that affection I bear you. And, 
were there any honour in those who ought to have 
shown themselves influenced by its highest and 
most refined principles, 1 should not have so many 
difficulties to encounter. Farewell. 

LETTER XIII. 

To Quintus Valerius Orca^, 

You remember, I doubt not, that when I attended 
you on your way towards your province, I took 
occasion, in the presence of Publius Cus- 
A. ti. 697. desire you would consider every 

friend of his whom I should recommend to you, as 
in the number of my own ; and that I afterwards 
repeated this request in the strongest manner. Y ou 
then assured me, with great generosity and polite- 
ness, and agreeably to that affectionate regard with 
which you have ever distinguished me, that you 
would comply with my request. I am to inform 
you, then, that Cuspius, having been twice in Africa 
during the time tJiat he had the direction of the 
affairs of the company which farms the revenues of 
that province, contracted some acquaintance in that 
part of the world whom he greatly loves : and, as 
no man is more zealous to serve his friends, he 
very warmly espouses their interest. I am always 
ready to assist him for that purpose, to the utmost 
of my credit and infiuence : which I mention as a 
reason for my recommending his African friends in 
general to your protection. For the future, there- 
fore, I shall only acquaint you that the person in 
whose behalf I may happen to write, is a friend of 
Cuspius ; and then add the distinguishing mark we 
agreed upon®. But my present recommendation 
is of the strongest kind ; as it is in compliance with 
the most earnest desire of Cuspius, that I entreat 
your good offices to Lucius Julius. If 1 were to 
request them in the terms that are usually employed 
in the sincerest solicitations of this nature, 1 should 
scarce satisfy, I believe, the zeal of my friend. He 
requires something more new and singular in the 
manner of my* present address, and imagines 1 am 
master of a certain art that renders me extremely 
well qualified for the task. I promised, therefore, 

» He had been prietor the year before, and very instru- 
mental in procuring Cicero’s reoal from exile. At the 
expiration of his praetorship, ho obtained the government 
of Africa ; and this letter seems to have been wricten to 
him soon after his arrival In that province.— Pigh. Annol. 
ii. 384. 

o To distinguish those recommendations which were 
written merely in compliance with solicitations he could 
not refuse, from others that were the sincere dictates of 
his heart. 
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to recommend his friends to you, by all the most 
skilful and insinuating methods of persuasion. 
But as I find myself incapable of executing this 
promise, I can only entreat you to ^ve him reason 
to imagine, that there was something wonderfully 
efficacious in this letter. Now this he will cer- 
tainly suppose if you exercise towards Julius every 
generous act that your politeness and your station 
enable you to confer ; not only by distant services, 
but by your personal notice and distinction ; for 
you cannot imagine, as you have not been long 
enough in your post to know it by your own obser- 
vation, how great an advantage it is to a man to 
have the countenance of the governor of his pro- 
vince. I am persuaded that Julius well , deserves 
every mark of your friendship upon his own 
account ; not only because Cuspius has assured 
me that he does, (which of itself, indeed, would be 
a very sufficient reason for my thinking so) but 
because 1 know the great judgment of the latter in 
the choice of his friends. 

Time will soon discover the effects which this 
letter shall produce ; and they will be such, I con- 
fidently trust, as to demand my acknowledgments. 
In the mean whUe, you may depend upon my best 
services here, in every instance wherein I shall 
imagine you would desire them. Farewell. 

P.S. — Publius Cornelius, the bearer of this letter, 
is one whom I likewise recommend to you at the 
request of Cuspius ; and how much 1 am bound, 
botli by inclination and gratitude to do everything 
for his sake that is in my power, is a circumstance 
of which I have already sufficiently informed you. 
Let me entreat you, therefore, that he may very 
soon and very frequently have the strongest reasons 
to thank me for this my recommendation of his 
friend. Farewell. 


LETTER XIV. 

To Publius LentuluSf Proconsul. 

The senate met on the 13th of January, but 
came to no resolution ; the greatest part of that 
A u W. having been spent in some warm con- 
tests which arose between MarceUinusi', 
the consul, and Caninius, one of the tribunes of the 
people. I had myself also a very considerable share 
in the debates ; and I represented the zeal you have 
always shown towards the senate in terms that 
influenced them, I am persuaded, much to your ad- 
vantage. The next day, therefore, we thought it 
sufficient briefly to deliver our opinions ; as I per- 
ceived, not only by the favourable manner in which 
I was heard the day before, but also by inquiring into 
the sentiments of each particular member, that the 
majority was clearly on our side. The business of 
the day opened with reporting to ’the house the 
several opinions of Bibulus, Hortensius, and Vol- 
catius. The respective questions therefore were, in 
the first place, whether three commissioners should 
be nominated for restoring the king, agreeably to i 
the sentiments of Bibulus ; in the next, whether, j 
according to those of Hortensius, the office should j 
be conferred upon you, but without employing any i 
forces ; or, lastly, whether, in conformity to the ad- 
vice of Volcatius, this honour should be assigned 

P CaeiuB Lentulus Maroollmus, who was consul this year 
with L. Marcius Philippas. 


to Pompey. The points being thus stated, it was 
moved that the opinion of Bibulus might be refer- 
red to the deliberation of the house in two separate 
questions*!. Accordingly, as it was now in vain to 
oppose his motion, so far as it related to paying 
obedience to the declaration of the oracle, the 
senate in general came into his sentiments : but as 
to his proposal of deputing three commissioners, it 
was rejected by a very considerable majority. The 
opinion next in order was that of Hortensius : but 
when we were going to divide upon it. Lupus, a 
tribune of the people, insisted that, in virtue of his 
office, he had the privilege of dividing the house 
prior to the consuls, and therefore demanded that 
the voices should be first taken upon the motion he 
had made in favour of Pompey. This claim was 
generally and strongly opposed ; as, indeed, it was 
both unprecedented and unreasonable. The consuls 
themselves, however, did not greatly contest that 
point, nor did they absolutely give it up : fjheir 
view was to protract the debates, and they suc- 
ceeded accordingly. They perceived, indeed, that 
notwithstanding the majority affected to appear on 
the side of Volcatius, yet, upon a division, they 
would certainly vote with Hortensius. Neverthe- 
less, several of the members were called upon to de- 
liver their opinions, though, in truth, much against 
the inclinations of the consuls, who were desirous 
that the sentiments of Bibulus should prevail — 
These debates continuing till night, the senate broke 
up without coming to any resolution. 1 happened 
to pass the same evening with Pompey ; and as I 
had that day supported your cause in the senate with 
more than ordinary success, 1 thought it afforded 
me the most favourable opportunity of speaking to 
him in your behalf. And what 1 said seemed to 
make so strong an impression, that 1 am persuaded 
I have brought him wholly over to your interest. 
To say the truth, whenever 1 hear him mention this 
affair himself, I entirely acquit him of being secretly 
desirous of this commission. On the other hand, 
when I observe the conduct of his friends of every 
rank, I am well convinced (and indeed it is now 
evident likewise to the whole world) that they have 
been gained by the corruj)t measures which a cer- 
tain party, with the consent of Ptolemy and his 
advisers, have employed, I write this before sun- 
rise on the 16th of January, and the senate is to 
meet again on this very day. I hope to preserve 
my authority in that assembly, as far at least as is 
possible amidst such general treachery and corrup- 
tion which has discovered itself upon this occasion. 
As to what concerns the bringing this matter before 
tlie people, I think we have taken such precautions 
as will render it impracticable, unless by actual vio- 
lence, or in direct and open contempt both of our 
civil and religious institutions. For this purpose, 
a very severe order of the senate' (which I imagine 

q “ When an opinion was proposed to the senate which 
was thought too general, and to iiicludo several distinct 
articles, it was usual to require that each part might be 
propounded and voted separately. Thus Bibulus moved, 
that they might submit to the Bibylline oracle, and appoint 
three private senators to restore the king. But the house 
required that they might vote separately upon these two 
questions : and the event was, they unanimously agreed to 
the former, but rejected the latter." — ^Itoss, Remarks on 
Cic. Fumil. Kpist. vol. i. p. 348. 

r When an act passed the senate in a full house, held 
according to tho prescribed forms, and without any oppo- 
sition from the tribunes, (who had tho privilege of putting 
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was immediately transmitted to you) was entered 
yesterday in our journals, notwithstanding the tri- 
bunes, Cato* and Caninius, interposed their nega- 
tives. 

You may depend upon my sending you a faithful 
account of every other occurrence which may arise 
in this affair: and be assured I shall exert the 
utmost of my vigilance and my credit to conduct it 
in the most advantageous manner for your interest. 
Farewell. 


LETTER XV. 

To the same, 

AuLUsTrebonius, whoisanoldand intimate friend 
of mine, has some important affairs in your province 
A. u. 697. require immediate despatch. His 

own illustrious character, together with the 
recoUMnendations of myself and others, have, upon 
former occasions of this kind, obtained for him the 
indulgence of your predecessors. He is strongly 
persuaded, therefore, from that affection and those 
mutual good offices which subsist between you and 
me, that this letter will not prove a less effectual 
solicitor in his behalf : and let me earnestly entreat 
you not to disappoint him in this his expectation. 
Accordingly I recommend his servants, his freed- 
men, his agents, and in short his concerns of every* 
kind, to your patronage : but particularly I beg you 
would confirm the decree which Titus Ampins* 
passed in his favour. In one word, I hope you will 
take all opportunities of convincing him that you 
do not consider this recommendation as a matter of 
common and unmeaning form. Farewell. 


LETTER XVI. 

To the same, 

W HEN the seriate met on the 1 6th of this month 
your affair stood in a very advantageous posture. We 
A. u. 697. succeeded the day before against the 
motion of Bibulus for appointing three 
commissioners, and had now only to contend with 
Volcatius ; when our adversaries prevented the ques- 
tion from being put, by artfully protracting the de- 
bates. For they saw we had, in a very full house, 
and amidst great contrariety of opinions, carried our 
point, to the considerable mortification of those who 
were for taking the king’s affairs out of your direc- 
tion, and transferring them to another hand. Curio 
opposed us upon this occasion with extreme warmth, 
while Bibulus spoke with more temper, and indeed 
seemed almost inclined to favour our cause. But 
Cato and Caninius absolutely refused to suffer any 
decree to pass till a general assembly of the people 
should be convened. 

By the Pupian law, as you well know, there can- 
not be another meeting of the senate till the first 
of February ; nor, indeed, throughout that whole 

a negative upon all proceedings in the senate,' it was called 
a senaius consultMm, a decree of the senate. Cut if any of 
theso (essentials were wanting, or a tribune interposed, it 
was then only styled a senatus aucioritat, an order of the 
senate, and considered as of less authority. — Manutlus. 

» See rem. J, p. 344. 

t The predecessor of Lentulus in this government. ^Pigh. 
Annal. U. C. 696. 

u January. 


months unless all the foreign ambassadors should 
have received, or be refused, audience. In the 
mean while, a notion prevails among the people, 
that your adversaries have insisted upon this pre- 
tended oracle, not so much with an intent of 
obstinicting your particular views, as in order to 
disappoint the hopes of those who may be desirous 
of this expedition to Alexandria merely from the 
ambition of commanding an army. The whole 
world is sensible, indeed, of the regard which the 
senate has shown to your character ; and it is 
notoriously owing to the artifices of your enemies, 
that the house did not divide upon the question 
proposed ki your favour. But should the same 
persons, under a pretended zeal for the public, 
(though, in fact, from the most infamous motives,) 
attempt to bring this affair before a general assem- 
bly of the people, we have concerted our measures 
so well, that they cannot possibly effect their de- 
signs without having recourse to violence, or at 
least without setting the ordinances of our country, 
both civil and religious, at avowed defiance — But 
1 will neither ostentatiously display my own endea- 
vours to assist you in this conjuncture, nor dwell 
upon the unworthy treatment you have received 
from others. What merit, indeed, can I thence 
claim to myself, who could not acquit half the 
obligations I owe you, were I even to sacrifice my 
life to your service? On the other hand, what 
avails it to disquiet my mind with complaining of 
those injuries which I cannot reflect upon without 
the deepest concern ? I will therefore only add, 
if methods of violence should be employed, I can- 
not pretend, in this general contempt of all legal 
authority, to answer for the event. In every other 
respect, I will venture to assure you that both the 
senate and the people will pay the highest attention 
to your dignity and character. Farewell. 


LETTER XVII, 


To the same. 

There is nothing I more ardently wish than to 
convince both yourself and the world with how 
A u. 697. gratitude I retain the remembrance 

* * ’ of your services. I cannot, however, but 
extremely regret that your affairs should have taken 
such a turn since your absence, as to give you occa- 
sion of trying the affection and fidelity of your 
friends. You are sensible, as I perceive by your 
last letter, that you have been treated with the 
same insincerity by those who ought to have con- 
curred in supporting your dignities, as I formerly 

▼ It was no very difficult matter for the (X)nteDding par- 
ties in tlic republic, when they were disposed to obstruct 
the designs of an opposite faction, to find an cjc|>edient for 
that purpose. One cannot but wonder, indeed, that any 
public business could be carried on, when nothing more 
was necessary to embarrass tho proceedings, than to pro- 
cure some tribune to interpose his negative, or any magis- 
trate to observe the heavens. This latter was a species of 
divination practised among the Romans, in order to deter- 
mine whether any scheme under deliberation would be 
prejudicial or advantagoous to the state. It consisted in 
remarking certain appearances In the heavens, or par- 
ticular modes in the voice or flight of birds, which were 
supposed intimations of good or ill success. While this 
ceremony was performing, no assembly of the people could 
be legally held, nor any act pass into a law. To both these 
methods, it is probable, Cicero here alludes. 
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experienced from some of my pretended friends in 
the affair of my banishment. Thus, whilst I was 
exerting the utmost efforts of my vigilance, my 
policy, and my interest, in order to serve you in 
the article relating to Ptolemy, I was unexpectedly 
alarmed in a point of much more important con- 
ceru, by the infamous law which Cato has lately 
proposed to your prejudice'^. Where affairs are 
thus embroiled, everything is undoubtedly to be 
feared : yet my principal apprehension, I confess, 
arises from the treachery of your false friends. But 
however that may be, I am earnestly endeavouring 
to counteract the malevolent designs of Cato. 

As to the Alexandrian commission, both your- 
self and your friends will, I trust, have abundant 
reason to be satisfied with my conduct. But at the 
same time I must say, I greatly fear it will either 
be taken out of your hands, or entirely dropped ; 
and I know not which of these alternatives 1 should 
least choose. However, we have another expedient 
in reserve, which (should we be driven to it) neither 
Selicius nor myself disap|)rove. By this scheme 
we shall, on the one hand^ prevent the senate from 
refusing to assist Ptolemy, and, on the other, remove 
all appearance of our being disappointed, if that 
person should be em])loyed, who, it is more than 
probable, will now obtain this commission. To be 
short, I shall take such precautions that, should 
our designs fail, you may not seem to have suffered 
the disgrace of a repulse ; yet, at the same time, I 
shall remit nothing of my best efforts to support 
your claim *80 long as there shall be the least pro- 
spect of success. But which ever way this point 
may finally be determined, it will be agreeable to 
those wise and elevated sentiments you possess, to 
consider the true glory of your character as result- 
ing entirely from the dignity of your actions and 
the virtues of your heart. And should the perfidi- 
ousiiess of a certain party deprive you of some of 
those honours which fortune has conferred upon 
I you, be assured it will cast a much darker shade 
! on their characters than on yours. In the inean- 
' while, your affairs are the constant subject of my 
thoughts ; and I neglect no opportunity of acting 
in them for your best advantage. 1 concert all my 
measures for this purpose with Selicius ; as indeed 
1 I know not any one of your friends who has a 
I greater share of good sense, or a more affectionate 
I zeal for your service. Farewell, 


LETTER XVIII. 

To the same^. 

You are informed, 1 imagine, by many hands, of 
what passes here : I will leave it therefore to your 
A. u. 607 friends to supply you with an ac- 

count of our transactions, and content 
myself with only sending you my conjectures. To 
this end I must previously acquaint you, that, on 
the 6th of February, Pompey made a speech in a 
general assembly of the people in favour of Milo, 

w Caius Cato, in order to cut f)lf all hopes at once from 
Lontulus of being employed in this contested commission, 
proposed a law to the people for recalling him from his 
go\:emment. — Ad Quint. Frat. i. 3. 

This and the foregoing letter are blended together in 
the common editions, hut they are here separated upon the 
authority of Manutius and Gronoviiis. 


during which he was insulted with much clamour 
and abuse. Cato afterwards inveighed in the senate 
against Pompey with great acrimony, and was heard 
with the most profound silence and attention : both 
which circumstances seem to have affected him very 
sensibly. Now from hence I surmise, that he has 
entirely laid aside all thoughts of being employed 
in the Alexandrian expedition. That affair remains 
as yet entirely open to us ; for the senate has 
hitherto determined nothing to your prejudice but 
what they are obliged, in deference to the oracle, 
to refuse to every other candidate for this office. 
It is my present hope, therefore, as well as endea- 
vour, that the king may throw himself into your 
hands, when he shall find that he cannot, as he 
expected, be restored by Pompey ; and that unless 
he is replaced upon his throne by your as.sistaiice, 
his affair will be entirely dropped. And this step 
he will undoubtedly take, if Pompey should give 
the least intimation of its being agreeable t4|||iim. 
But 1 need not tell you of the difficulty of discover- 
ing the sentiments of a man of his reserve. How- 
ever, I shall omit no method in my power to effect 
this scheme, as I shall easily, I trust, be able to 
j)rcvent the injurious designs of Cato. 

1 do not find that any of the consulars are in 
your interest, except Hortensins and Lucullus : all 
the rest of that rank either openly, or in a more 
concealed manner, oppose your views. Neverthe- 
less, my friend, be not discouraged ; on the con- 
trary, let it be still your hope, notwithstanding 
the attempts of the worthless Cato, that you will 
again shine out in all your former lustre?^. Fare- 
well. 

• — — 

LETTER XIX. 

To the same. 

You will receive a full account from Pollio of 
all that has been transacted in your affair ; as he 
A r 697 present, but a principal 

manager. Believe me, I am much con- 
cerned at the unfavourable aspect of this business. 
However, it aff’ords me a very sensible consolation 
that there is strong reason to hr>pe the prudence 
of your friends will be able to elude the force of 
those iniquitous ' schemes w^hich have been pro- 
jected to your prejudice. Even time itself will, 
probably, contribute to this end ; "as it often wears 
out the malevolence of those who, either profess- 
edly, or in a disguised manner, mean one ill. I am 
yet farther confirmed in these pleasing hopes, 
whenever I reflect upon the faction that was for- 
merly raised against myself ; of which I see a very 
lively image in the present opposition to you. In 
the latter in'stance, indeed, the attack is by no 
means so extensive, or so dangerous, as that which 
was made upon me; nevertheless, there is, in 
general, a strong similitude between the two cases: 
and you must pardon me, if 1 cannot fear, upon 
your account, what you never thought reasonable 
to be apprehensive of on mine. But whatever may 
be the event, convince the world that you are 
influenced by those principles for which I have 
admired you from your earliest youth : and believe 
me, my friend, the malice of your enemies will 
only serve to render your character so much the 

y Sec rem* on the preceding letter. 
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more illustrious. In the mean time, do me the 
justice to hope, from my affection, whatever the 
warmest friendship can effect ; and be assured, I 
shall not disappoint your expectations. Farewell. 


LETTER XX. 

To Lucius Lucceins^, 

I HAVE frequently had it in my intentions to 
talk with you upon the subject of this letter ; but 
. a certain awkward modesty has always 

restrained me from proposing in person, 
what I can, with less scrujde, request at this dis- 
tance ; for a letter, you know, spares tlie confusion 
of a blush. I will own, then, that I have a very 
strong, and, 1 trust, a very pardonable passion of 
being celebrated in your writings ; and though you 
have more than once given me assurance of your 
int^iitig me that honour, yet, 1 hope you will 
excflr ruy impatience of seeing your design exe- 
cuted. 1 had always, indeed, conceived a high 
expectation of your performances in this kind : but 
the specimen 1 have lately seen of them, is so far 
superior to all I had figured in my imagination, 
that it has fired me with the most ardent desire of 
beirig immediately distinguished in your glorious 
annals. It is my ambition, I confess, not only to 
live for ever in the praises of future ages, but toP 
have the present satisfaction, likewise, of seeing 
myself stand approved in the authoritative records 
of my ingenious friend. I am sensible, at the 
same time, that your tlioughts are already deeply 
engaged in the prosecution of your original design. 
Hut, as 1 perceive you have almost completed 
your account of the Italic and Marian civil wars", 

* It is very little that is known of TAic<!oiiis, moro tliim 
what the following letter informs us. (‘i<*ero, in one of his 
orations, speaks of his moral charaeter witli the hif^hest 
ap]>lausi% reprewmtiiig him as a innn of tho greatest hiiina- 
nity, ami of tlie most unlilemislied lionour. All that lias 
been transmitted down to us of liis public transactions is, 
that he was joint candidate with Ca*sar in stdieiting the 
consulship, in opposition to Hibulus: in which, however, 
he did not succeed. In the civil war which afterwards 
broke out. he t<»ok part with Pompey, if not actively, at 
least by his good wishes and advice: for it appears, by a 
passage in Ca;sar*H (^mimentaries, th^^t the former was 
wholly guided by bis counsels. It i a unnecessary men- 
tion tlie high reputation he had gained by his literary abi- 
lities, as this part of liis character will be sufficiently laid 
open to the reader in the present 1 otter .--Orat. jiro OodUo ; 
Suet, in Vit. .lul. Cacs. IJ) ; Cass. J)e Hell. Civ. iii. 

» The Italic war, which broke out An. Urb, owed its 

rise to a ri'jected claim of the Italian provinces to be ndiiiit- 
ted into the freedom of the <*ity. It employctl the arms of 
the republic for more than two years, and occasioned greater 
bloodshed and devastation than those wars in which she 
had been engaged with Hannibal ^and Pyrrhus. Towards 
the close of it, Cicero, who was at that time about eighteen 
years of age, served as a volunteer under the father of 
Pompey the Great. [Flor. iii. 18; Philip, xii.] The Ma- 
rian civil wai immediately succeeded the Italic, and was 
occasioned by the insatiublo ambition of Marius. This 
haughty Roman, envying Sylla the honour of leading tho 
army of the republic against Mithridates, to which he had 
been appointed by the senate, procured a law for divesting 
him of that oomtaand, and transferring it into his own 
hands. This war was carried on between the two contend- 
ing chiefs and their adherents, with various success, and 
the most unparalleled cruelty on both sides, till it termi- 
nated in tlie perpetual dictatorship of Sylla.— Flor. iii. 21 ; 
Plut in Vit. Mar. et Syll. 


and remember you proposed to carry on the re- 
mainder of our history in a regular series, I cannot 
forbear recommending it to your consideration, 
whether it would be best to weave the relation of 
Catiline^s conspiracy into the general texture of 
your performance, or cast it into a distinct work. 
It is certain, several of the Greek historians will 
justify you in this latter method. Thus Calli- 
sthenes wrote a narrative of the siege of Troy, as 
both Timseus and Polybius did of the Pyrrhic and 
Numantine wars, in so many detached pieces from 
their larger histories'*. As to the honour that will 
arise to me, it will be much the same, I must own, 
upon whichever scheme you may determine to 
proceed : but I shall receive so much the earlier 
gratification of my wishes, if, instead of waiting till 
you regularly advance to that period of our annals, 
you should enter upon it by this method of antici- 
)>ation. Besides, by keeping your mind attentive 
to one principal scene and character, you will treat 
your subject, I am persuaded, so much the more 
in detail, as well as embellish it with higher graces. 
I must acknowledge, it is not extremely modest 
thus to impose a task upon you which your occu- 
pations may well justify you in refusing ; and then 
to add a further request that you would honour my 
actions with your applause : an honour, after all, 
which you may not think perhaps they greatly 
deserve. However, when a man has once trans- 
gressed the bounds of decency, it is in vain to 
recede ; and his wisest way is to push on boldly in 
the same confident course, to the end of his pur- 
pose. I will venture, then, earnestly to entreat 
you not to confine yourself to the strict laws of 
history, but to give a greater latitude to your 
encomiums than, possibly, you may think my 
actions can claim. I remember, indeed, you de- 
clare, in one of yoftr very elegant prefaces, that 
you are as inflexible to all the pleas of affection as 
Xenophon represents Hercules to have been to 
those of pleasure T^et me hope, nevertheless, if 
friend.ship should too strongly recommend iny 

l* Callisthene^ lived in the times of Alexander the Great, 
and attended that ill iiHtrioiis eommander inliiti expedition 
into l‘ersia. TinmniM w'as, by birth, a Sicilian, and flou- 
riHbed about the year of Home 471 : he apiicarH, by the 
character which Cicero gives of him in another part of his 
writings, to hiive been a very learned and elegant historian : 
and he was an author in great esteem with AttieiiH. Plu- 
tarch, however, speaks of liiiii with much contempt, for 
having affected to rival Thucydides; and he is noted by 
Longinus as a writer that abounded with cold and puerile 
conceits. He iicknowle<lges, nevertheless, that Timaeus 
had a flowing imagination, and, upon some occasions, rose 
up to tlie true sublime. Polybius, who died about seven- 
teen years before Cicero came Into tho world, wrote a 
general history in forty books: only five of which have 
reached these times. But he is nf>t more distinguished by 
his composition, than by the friendship he enjoyed with 
Bcipio and Leelius.— Ho Orat. ii. 6, 8; Ad Att. vi. 1 ; Plut. 
in Vit, Nieia* ; Longin. sect. 4 ; Voss, de Hist, Gra;c, i. 9, 
12, 19. 

c The story to which Cicero here alludes is this: Her- 
cules, when he was yet a youth, as Prodicus relates the 
fable, retired into a place of undistm-bed solitude, in order 
to determine, with himself, what course of life he should 
pursue. Whilst he whs in tlie midst of his contemplations, 
Pleasure and Virtue appeared to him under the figuies of 
two beautiful women, and each accosted him in her turn, 
lie heard their respective pleas with great attention : but 
Virtue gained her cause, and entirely won the heart of the 
future hero. If the English reader is disposed to know this 
story in all its circumstances, bo will find it wrought up 
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actions to your approbation, you will not reject 
her generous partiality ; but give somewhat more 
to affection than rigorous truth perhaps can justly 
demand. 

If I should prevail upon you to fall in with my 
proposal, you will find the subject, I persuade 
myself, not unworthy of your genius and your 
eloquence. The entire period from the rise of 
Catiline's conspiracy to my return from banish- 
ment, will furnish, I should imagine, a moderate 
volume. It will supply you likewise with a noble 

ccasion of displaying your judgment in politics, 
by laying open the source of those civil disorders, 
and pointing out their proper remedies, as well as 
by giving your reasons for approving or condt^mn- 
ing the several transactions which you relate. 
And should you be disposed to indulge your usual 
spirit of freedom, you will have an opportunity of 
pointing out, at the same time, with all the severity 
of your indignation, the treachery and perfidious- 
ness of those who laid their ungenerous snares for 
my destruction. 1 will add, too, tliat this period 
of my life will furnish you with numberless inci- 
dents which cannot but draw the reader’s attention 
in a very agreeable manner : as nothing is more 
amusing to the mind than to contemplate the 
various vicissitudes of fortune. And though they 
were far, it is true, from being acceptable in expe- 
rience, they cannot faU of giving me mucrh enter- 
tainment in description : as there is an inexpressible 
satisfaction in reflecting, at one's ease, on distresses 
we have formerly suffered. There is something 
likewise in that compassion, which arises from 
reading an account of the misfortunes which have 
attended others, that casts a most agreeable melan- 
choly upon the mind. Who can peruse the relation 
of the last moments of Epaminondas at the battle 
of Mantinea, without finding himself touched with 
a pleasing commiseration ? That glorious chief, 
you may remember, would not suffer the dart to 
be drawn out of his side till he was informed that 
his shield was safe from the hands of his enemies : 
and all his concern amidst the anguish of his wound 
was, to die with glory**. What can be more inter- 
esting, also, than the account of the flight and 
death of Themistocles® ! The truth of it is, a mere 
narrative of general facts affords little more enter- 
tainment to the reader than he might find in 

into a vory beautiful poem by the Rev. Mr. Lowth, and 
inserted in Polymetis, p, 1.3.5. 

Epaminondas headed the forces of the Thebans in a 
battle which they fought with the Lacedemonians at Man- 
tinea, a town in Arcadia. The Thebans gained the victf»ry, 
but lost their invaluable commander : whoso death was 
attended with the circumstances which Cicero here men- 
tions. — Justin, vi. 7. 8. 

e Themistocles, after having distinguished himself among 
his countrymen, the Athenians, by his military virtues, 
particularly in the wars in which they were engaged with 
Xerxes, had rendered himself so iiopular, that it was 
thought necessary to remove him : and accordingly he was 
obliged t(» withdraw from Athens. As the historians men- 
tion nothing of^is retiini, Manutius proposes an emenda- 
tion, suggested TO him by one of his friends, who imagined, 
that instead of reditu it should he Teadjnteritu. This 
would agree very well with the account which is given of 
his death : for having been received in his exile by Arta- 
xerxes, he was appointed to command a body of forces in 
an expedition which that prince was preparing against the 
Grecians. But Themistocles, rather than turn his arms 
against his country, chose to put an end to his life by a 
draught of poiaon.^Plut. in Vit. Themist. 


perusing one of our public registers ^ Whereas, 
in the history of any extraordinary person, our fear 
and hope, our joy and sorrow, our astonishment 
and expectation, are each of them engaged by turns. 
And if the final result of all should be concluded 
with some remarkable catastrophe, the mind of the 
reader is filled with the highest possible gratifica- 
tion. For these reasons I am the more desirous 
of persuading you to separate my story from the 
general thread of your narration, and work it up 
into a detached performance ; as, indeed, it will 
exhibit a great variety of the most interesting and 
affecting scenes. 

When I tell you it is my ambition to be cele- 
brated by your pen, 1 am by no means apprehensive 
you will suspect me of flattery. The consciousness 
of your merit must always incline you to believe, 
it is envy alone that can be silent in your praise : 
as, on the other side, you cannot imagine me so 
weak as to desire to be transmitted to postd||^ by 
any hand, which could not secure to itself tflgamc 
glory it bestowed. When Alexander chose to have 
his picture drawTi by Apelles t', and his statue 
formed by Lysippus**, it was not in order to ingra- 
tiate himself with those distinguished artists ; it 
was from a firm persuasion that the works of these 
admired geniuses would do equal credit both to his 
reputation and their own. 1'lie utmost, however, 
that their art could perform, w^as to perpetuate 
the persons only of their celebrated contempora- 
ries ; but merit needs not any such visible exhibi- 
tions to immortalise its fame. Accordingly, the 
Spartan Agesilaus, who would never suffer any 
picture or statue of him to be taken *, is not less 
universally known than those who have be^n most 
fond of having their persons co])ied out for pos- 
terity. The single treatise which Xenophon has 
written in praise of that renowned general, is more 
to his glory than all the pictures and statues of all 
the artists in the universe. It would be a much 
higher satisfaction to me, therefore, as it would be 
a far greater honour, to be recorded by your hand 
than that of any other ; not only because your 

f TliCMu orijrin'illy were books preserved in tlie {K)ntjfieii1 
college?, wlierein ibe fieveral divisions of the Roman year 
were marked out as they were regulated by Nuina, and the 
pjirticular festiv.'ils noted upon wliich it was unlawful to 
transuiet any public affairs. These registers, in the later 
ages of tlie republic, were much enlarged, and contained a 
sort of journal of the most memorable events, both civil 
and religious, that liappc?ned in every year,— Liv. i. 19, 20; 
Dissert, sur les Pastes i>ar Coiiluro, dans les M6m. de Lit. 
do TAtrad^m. dc Bol. Let. i. C7. 

s Set? an ac?coiint of this celebrated Grecian painter, in 
rent, y, on lettt?r 17 , book ii. 

h A famous statuary, of whom Demetrius, as cited by 
Quintilian, remarks, that he was more celebrated for 
taking a strong than an agreeable likeness. — Quint. Inst. 
Orat. xii. 10. 

* Agesilaus, king of Bparta, was one of the most consider- 
able persons of his age, both for civil and military virtues ; 
insomuch that he justly jusquired the appellation of Agesi- 
lauB the great. But though nature had boon uncommonly 
liberal to him in the nobler endowments of the mind, she 
had treated him very unfavourably in those of the body. 
Be was remarkably low of stature, had one leg shorter 
than the other, and so very despicable a countenance, 
that ho never failed of raising contempt in those who were 
unacquainted with his moral and intellectual excellences. 
It is no wonder, therefore, that he was unwilling to bo 
delivered down to posterity, under the disadvantages of so 
unpromising a figure.~Plut in Vit. Agesil. ; Com. Nep. in 
Vit. Agesil. 8. 
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genius would rise and adorn my actions with the 
same advantage as Timseus^ has displayed those of 
Tiraoleon*^, or Herodotus* those of Themistocles”^ ; 
but because of the additional credit I shall receive 
from the applause of so illustrious, so experienced, 
and so approved a patriot- By this means I shall 
enjoy, not only the same glorious privilege which, 
as Alexander observed when he was at Sigeum, 
Achilles received from Homer “ ; but what is still 
more important, the powerful testimony of a man 
who is himself distinguished by the noblest and 
most uncommon virtues. Accordingly, I have 
been always wonderfully ]ileased with the sentiment 
which Nsevius® puts into the mouth of Hector, 
where that hero, speaking of the approbation he 
had received from his illustrious father, adds, that 
it gave him* so much the more satisfaction, as 
coming from one who was, himself, the great object 
of universal applause. But should want of leisure, 
(for it would be an injustice to our friendship to 
suppose it can be want of inclination,) should your 
occupations then prevent your compliance with 
this my request ; 1 may, perhaps, be obliged to 
take a method, which, though often condemned, 
is suyiported, nevertheless, by several considerable 
examples : I mean, to be the historian of my own 
transactions. But you arc sensible there are two 
inconveniences which attend this scheme ; for a 
man must necessarily be more reserved in setting 
forth those parts of his conduct which merit 
approbation, as he will be inclined entirely to jiass 
over otluTS which may deserve reproach. I must 
ad<l, likewise, that what a writer says to his own 
advantage always carries with it a less degree of 
force and authority than when it <;omes from any 
other pen. In a word, the world in general is 

J The works of Tinia*iiR im' lost. 

k Tinir)lcon is one of tho ijol>Iost chanK?ters in all anti- 
quity, and (listinp:iiiKhcd not only by his private virtncK, 
but by approving binisidf, upon every oceasion, the great 
assertcr of public liberty. He was einphiyed by tbeCorin- 
tbians general of those forces wbioh they sent to the 
relief of tljc Synwusans, against tlie exoerable tyrasiny of 
Dionysius. He executed this omnniissioii with great 
lioii(»ur and snccoss ; for having driven Dionysius out of 
♦Sicily, and restored the inhabitants to tlieir rights and 
privileges, he resigned tho supremo eoininand. He eon- 
tiniiod, however, to live among the Syracusans as a private 
man, enjo 3 ’ing, as IMulareh observes, the glorious sjitisfac- 
tlon of seeing so many cities owe their ease and liappiuess 
t<» liis generous and heroic? labours — Pint, in Vit. Timol. 

1 Herodotus flourished about 440 years before the birth 
of rihrist, under tlie reigns of Xerxes and Ai-taxcrxcs, kings 
of Persia. 

«'•» See above', rcm. /?. -Wl. 

Alexander being elected commander-iii-cbief of the 
confederate troops whi(!li the Grecians sent against Xerxes, 
crossc'd the Hellespont with his army, and lauded at 
Sigcuni, a promontory near Troy, where ho visited the 
tomb of Achilles. Upon this occasion, he is said to have 
broken out into tho following exclamation: “O happy 
youth 1 in having found a Horner to celebrate thy vir- 
tues.” — Plut. in Vit. Alex. ; Cic. pro Arch. Poet. 

" A dramatic i)oet who died at Home An. Urb. MO, about 
203 years liefore the Christian era : some fragments of liis 
works still remain. Tho sentiment here quoted from him 
is truly noble ; as there is not, perhaps, a more certain 
indication of a low and little mind, than to be elevated by 
undist inguishing applause, or depressed by vulgar censure. 
Trophies of honour, or monuments of disgrace, are not the 
works of every hand. Borne men are incapable of blasting 
a reputation, but by approving it ; and are never satirists, 
but when they mean to be panegyrists 


little disposed to approve any attempt of this kind. 
On the contrary, one often hears the more modest 
method of the poets at the Olympic games recom- 
mended upon such occasions, who, after they have 
crowned the several victors, and publicly called 
over their names, always employ some other per- 
son to perform the same office to themselves, that 
they may not be the heralds of their own applause. 
This imputation, therefore, I would willingly 
avoid ; as 1 certainly shall, if you should comply 
with my request, and take this employment out of 
my hands. 

You will be surprised, perhaps, that I spend so 
much time and pains in soliciting you for this 
purpose, after having so often heard you declare 
your intentions of giving the world a very accurate 
history of my administration. But you must 
remember the natural warmth of my temper, and 
that I am fired, as 1 told you in the beginning of 
my letter, with an impatient desire of seeing this 
y^nr design carried into execution. To own the 
whole truth, 1 am ambitious of being known to the 
present generation by your writing.s, and to enjoy, 
in my lifetime, a fore-taste of that little share of 
glory which 1 may expect from future ages. If it 
be not too much trouble, therefore, 1 should be 
glad you would immediately let me know your 
resolution. And should it prove agreeable to my 
request, I will draw up some general memoirs of 
my transactions for your use : if otherwise, I will 
take an opportunity of discoursing further with you 
upon this affair in person. In the mean time, 
continue to polish the work you have begun, and 
to love me as usualP. Farewell. 


p Pliny has made a request to TiWiitus, of the same nature 
with that which is tho subject of the letter before us; and 
though it is by no ine^ns enli vent'd with so much spirit, it 
is dictated, however, by a fur less extravagant passion. lie 
confesses himself fond, indeed, of lieing trunsniittcd to 
posterity, hy tlie pencil of that celebrated historian : but 
adds, at the same time, that he is far from desiring him to 
paint his actions in colours more strong than fact will jus- 
tify. [Plin. Let. vol. ii. p, 4:i2, rent, e.] This express 
restriction sceins to glance at that most extraordinary pas- 
sage in the present epistle, wdiero Cicero entreats his friend 
not to coniine himself to the strict laws of history, but 
to give a greater latitude to his encomiums than Lucceius 
might possibly think his actions could claim.” And never 
did vanity, it must he acknowledged, utter or conceive a 
nu>re ridiculous and contemptible wdsh ! The voice of 
praise can alone be justly pleasing, when it harmonises 
with eonscious merit : and the applause that does not 
accord wdth truth, must, of all dissonances, surclj* prove 
the most offensive to a well-formed ear. But it is extremely 
observable bow' much Cicero’s judgment was at variance 
with his practice : for he has himself show-n, in veryMrong 
terms, the absurdity of claiming more reputation than a 
man has merit to support. It is solid worth alone, ho 
justly remarks, that can secure a lasting fame ; for nothing 
cun be durable that is fictitious. The former, says he, 
strikes its root deep, and spreads far ; while the latter soon 
w’itlicrs and dies away, like tho beauties of a transient 
flower, *• Vera gloria radices agit, et propagatur: ficta 
omnia celex’iter, tanquam floscull, deoidant ; nee simula- 
tum potest esse quidquam diuturnunL,*’-^e Offlo. ii. 12. 
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LETTER XXL 
Quintus Metettus Nepos^ to Cicero. 
Those calumnies with which the most Tirulent^ 
'surely, of. the human race*^ is perpetually loading 
y ^ lue in his public harangues, are well com- 
pensated by the satisfaction I receive 
from your obliging offices. When I consider, 
indeed, the worthless hand from whence these ar- 

q It is impossible to determine exactly when this letter 
was written, as it carries no internal marks siitficient to 
point out its date with precision. Hagazonius, who has 
taken the pains to settle the order of these epistles, places 
it under the present year, and supposes it to have been 
written by Metellus, when he was governor in Spain,: to 
which province he went as proconsul after the expiration 
of his consulship. 

r The commentators suppose that the person here alluded 
to is Clodius, who was now afidilc, and employing the power 
which that office gave him, to the same factious purp<»Hcs 
as he had exercised his late tribuneship. Hut this conjec- 
ture appears altogether groundless. For Cicero taking 
notice to Atticus of the dea^ of Metellus, which seems to 
have happened soon after this letter was written, tells him 


rows take their flight, I look upon them with the 
contempt they deserve ; and am very willing he 
should cease to act as a relation, since 1 have the 
pleasure to see you assume that character in his 
stead. To say the truth, notwithstanding 1 had 
formerly so much regard for him as to have twice 
preserved him, even in spite of himself, 1 should 
now be glad to forget there is such a person in the 
world. 

That I might not trouble you too frequently 
with my letters, I have written to Lollius concern- 
ing my affairs, who will let you know what mea- 
sures I am desirous may be taken in regard to the 
accounts of this province*. If it be possible, let 
me still enjoy a place in your affection. Farewell. 

it was probable that he had appointed Clodius his heir — a 
eircumstnncG utterly inconsistent with the supposition 
above-mentioned. The same letter may be produced as an 
evidence, likewise, that, whatever were the good offices 
which Metellus hero acknowledges, they did not proceed 
from the suggestions of Cicero’s heart ; for he spditks of 
him to Atticus as of one whose character and conduct he 
greatly disapproved. — Ad Att. iv. 7* 

■ Spain. 


BOOK II. 


LETTER I. 


To Quintus Ancharius-^, Proconsul. 

I RECOMMEND the two sons of my very excellent 
friend Aurelius as well deserving your esteem. 
A u 698 adorned, indeed, with every 

polite and valuable qualification : as they 
are in the number, likewise, of those with whom 1 
most intimately converse. If ever then my re- 
commendation had any weight with you (and 
much, I am sensible, it ever had), let it prevail, I 
conjure you, in the present instance. And be 
assured, the honours with which you shall distin- 
guish these, my friends, will not only indissolubly 
unite to you two excellent and grateful young men, 
but, at the same time, confer a very singular 
obligation upon myself. Farewell. 


LETTER II. 

To Publius LentuluSf Proconsul, 

I HAVE received your letter, wherein you assure 
me, that the frequent accounts I send you of your 
A u. 698 ®^*^i*’8»fog®l!herwith the convincing proofs 
I have given you of my friendship, are 
circumstances extremely agreeable to you. I should 
ill deserve, indeed, those singular favours you have 
conferred upon me, if I were capable of refusing 
you my best services : and nothing is more pleasing 
to me, in this long and very distant separation, 

(^Quintus AnchariuH was tribune An. Urb. 694, when he 
distinguished himself by his resolute opiK>sition to the face- 
tious measures of his colleague Vatinius. In the year 697 
he was chosen praetor ; and, at the expiration of that office, 
he succeeded Piso in the government of Macedonia, in 
which province this letter is addressed to him. — Orat. pro 
Sext. 53; in Pison. 36; Ross, Remarks on the Epist. of 
Cio. 


than thus to converse with you as often as possible. 
If you do not hear from me as frequently as you 
wish, it is solely because I dare not trust my letters 
to every conveyance. But whenever 1 shall be 
able to put them into hands upon which 1 may 
safely rely, be assured I shall not suffer the oppor- 
tunity to slip by me. 

It is not easy to give a satisfactory answer to 
your inquiry concerning the sincerity of your pro- 
fes.sed friends, and the disposition of others in 
general towards you. This only I will venture to 
say, that a certain party, and particularly tho.se 
who have the strongest obligations, as well as the 
greatest abilities, to distinguish themselves in your 
service, look upon you with envy : that (agreeably 
to what 1 have myself experienced upon a different 
occasion) those whom, in justice to your country, 
you have necessarily offended, are your avowed 
opposers ; as others, whose. interests and honours 
you have generously supported, are much less 
inclined to remember your favours than to oppo.se 
your glory. These are circumstances, indeed, which 
I long suspected, and have often intimated to you, 
but of which I am now most thoroughly convinced. 
I observed upon the same occasion (and I believe 
I told you so in a former letter), both Hortensius 
and LucuUus to be extremely in your interests ; 
as among those who were in the magistracy, Lucius 
Racilius appeared very sincerely and affectionately 
to espouse your cause: but, excepting the two 
former, 1 cannot name any of the consulars who 
discovered the least degree of friendship towards 
you when your affair was before the senate. As 
for my own endeavours, they might, perhaps, be 
generally considered as flowing rather from those 
singular favours I have received at your hands, 
than from the uninfluenced dictates of my real 
sentiments. With regard to Pompey, he seldom 
attended the house at that season : but I must do 
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him the justice to say, he often takes an oppor- 
tunity, without my previously leading him into 
the subject, of discoursing with me concerning 
your affair, as well as very willingly enters into 
the conversation whenever 1 start it myself. 'Y our 
last letter, I perceived, was extremely agreeable to 
him ; and 1 could not but observe, with equal 
admiration and pleasure, the polite and must 
judicious manner in which you addressed him. 
Before he received this letter, he seemed a little 
inclined to suspect, that the notion which some had 
entertained of his inclination to be your competitor, 
had alienated you from him. But you have now 
wholly fixed that excellent man in your interest ; 
who, in truth, had all the antecedent reasons for 
being so, that an uninterrupted series of the 
highest services could possibly give him". I must 
confess he always appeared to me, even when the 
conduct of Caiiinius had raised the strongest suspi- 
cions of the contrary^, to favour your views. But 
1 can now assure you, that I found him, after 
he had perused your letter, entirely disposed to 
promote whatever may contribute either to your 
interest or your honours. You may consider then 
what 1 am going to offer as his immediate senti- 
ments and advice, as indeed it is the result of 
frequent consultations whicdi we have held together. 
Accordingly we are of opinion that it may be ])roper 
for you to consider whether any advantages may be 
derived from your being in j)OSsession of Cilicia 
and (.'yprus. For if there should appe^ar a sufficient 
probability of being able to make yourself master 
of Alexandria and Egypt, we think it equally for 
your own honour and that of the re]>ublic"' to 

“ See rt’ui. p. 

^ Tt was a usual artifice with Ponipoy to employ his 
frienclK in solicitinp; tliose honours iu his behalf, to which 
ho affected to aji^jcar himself perfectly indiiVerciit, or even 
averse. This was his i>olicy in the prosciit instauco ; and 
at the same time tliat he pretended to serve Lentulus iu 
this affair, his creature (’aiiirhus, a tribune of tJjc fieople, 
was practising every stratJigom in order to i>roeurc this 
commission for J'ompcy. “And though Cicero,” ns Mr. 
Ross observes, “ either out of a tenderness for Lentil 1 us, or 
out of an apprehension of displeasing Pompey, to whom he 
W'as at tin's time making his court, represents him in this 
place as acting an honest and friendly part, yet, iu a letter 
to his brother, where he may he supposed to deliver his 
real sentiments, h« speaks quite dill'ercntly : — * nain quod 
do Foiiipeio tJaninins agit, sane quam refriAit : neque eiiiui 
res probatiir; et i’onipeiiis noster in umicitia P. Lentuli 
vituperatur, et hcrcuio non ost id«*ni.’ [Ep. vi. L. 2.] Tho 
truth of th(? ease is this, when Pompey found it was impos- 
sible for him to proimre this commission, he pretended a 
friendsiiip for Lentulus, and joined with Piecro in giving 
the udvico which makes a great part of this letter.” 

w A general sketch of I'toloniy’s character has already 
been given in tho notes on tho preceding book ; and it ap- 
pears from thence, that nothing could be less to the honour 
of tho commonwealth, than to interpose in the behalf of 
this justly-rejected monarch. Cicero himself represents 
him, in one of his orations, as unworthy of the crown ho 
wore : — * ‘ Eum says ho, ‘ ‘ neque gencre neque an imo regis , 
esse, inter omnes fere video conveuire.” [In Uull. ii.] But I 
what is still more extraordinary, Cicero makes the very 
measures which he here so strongly recommends to Lep- 
tuliis, an article of his charge against Antony. It was 
by the persuasion of the latter that Gabinius undertook 
(as has alroi.idy been observed) the restoration of Ptolemy ; 
and Antony commanded the Roman cavalry in that 
expedition. This affords n topic of great indignation in 
one of tho Philippics; and Cicero there speaks of this 
transaction (as he ought always to have spoken of it) as a 
most impudent violation of all authority both sacred and 


inarch thither with your army, supported by your 
fleet ; having first left the king at Ptolemais, or 
some other convenient place in that neighbour- 
hood. By these means, when you shall have 
quieted the disturbances in Alexandria, and secured 
it by a proper number of forces, Ptolemy may 
safely take possession of his kingdom. Thus he 
will be restored by you, as the senate had ouce* 
decreed ; and restored too without an army, agree- 
ably to the sentiments of those who insist upon 
observing the injunctions of the oracle. We*are 
the rather confirmed in recommending this measure, 
as there is no decree of the senate subsisting which 
particularly prohibits you from replacing Ptolemy 
on his throne. As to the order which absolutely 
forbids all assistance whatsoever to be given to 
him, you know it was not only protested against 
when it was voted, but i.s generally looked upon 
rather as the warm dictates of an exasperated 
faction, than as having the full authority of a 
decree of the senate, llowever, we deem it neces- 
sary to add, that we arc sensible the world will 
judge of the propriety of J:his scheme entirely by 
the event. Should it succeed as we wish, your 
policy and resolution will universally be applauded; 
on the other hand, should it miscarry, it will 
undoubtedly be condemned as an action of ill- 
considered and unwarrantable ambition. How far 
this enterprise may be practicable you, who are 
situated almost within view of Egypt, are the most 
competent judge. If, therefore, you are well 
satisfied of being able to render yourself master of 
that kingdom, we are clearly of opinion you should 
not delay your march one moment ; but, if you 
are doubtful of the succ;ess, it is our advice that 
you by no means make the attempt. This I will 
venture to assure you, that, should you execute 
this project in the mianner we wish, there will be 
a very considerable party to give it applause, even 
during your absence, as all Rome will unite in the 
same approbation the moment you shall return 
amongst us. Nevertheless I am persuaded if this 
.scheme should not take the desired effect, it may 
be attended with very disagreeable consequences 
to yourself, not only on account of that order of 
the senate which I just now mentioned, but like- 
wi.se in regard to the oracle. When, therefore, I 
recommend such measures as you shall have full 
assurance will terminate in your glory, 1 must at 
the same time strongly dissuade you from engaging 
in them, if you should have the least reason to 
apprehend an opposition. For (I repeat it again) 
the world will be determined iu their opinion of 
this whole transaction, not as it is reasonable, 
but as it shall prove successful. If the method 
here proposed should appear too dangerous to be 
hazarded in your own person, we think it may at 
least be advisable to assist the king with a number of 
your forces, provided he shall give sufficient security 
to your friends in the province, for repaying them 
the money they have advanced in support of his 

civil: — “ Inde iter,” says he, ** ad Alexandriom contra 
Benatua auotoritatem, contra rempublicam et religiones.” 
[Philip, ii. 19.] But what opinion must every unpreju- 
diced reader conceive of our author, when he thus finds 
him condemning and approving the same transaction, and 
advising his friend to pursue a step which he afterw8.rd8 
publicly and justly reproached in bis ^versary ?~-£ee 
rem. I, p, 344. 

* rem, p. 344. 
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cause. And, indeed, the circumstances and sitiution 
of yo\xt government render it extremely easy «ther 
to promote or obstruct his restoration as you shall 
" see proper. After all, you are the best judge 
what method will be most expedient to pursue ; T 
thought it my part, however, to inform you of 
these our concurrent sentiments. 

You congratulate me on the prosperous situa- 
tion of my affairs in general, and particularly on 
the friendship of Milo, together with the vain and 
ineffectual schemes of the worthless Clodius. It h 
no wonder you should rejoice in these the generous 
effects of your own amicable offices. But to say 
truth, such an incredible perverseness (not to give 
it a more severe appellation) prevails amongst a 
certain party, that they rather choose to alienate 
me by their jealousies from the common cause, 
than to retain me in that interest by their favour 
and encouragement y. I will own to you, their 
malice has almost driven me from those principles 
which I have so long and so invariably pursued. 
At least, if they have not provoked me so far as to 
make me forget the dignity of my character, they 
have taught me that it is high time I should act 
with a view likewise to ray own security. I might, 
consistently with the strictest dutil^s of patriotism, 
reconcile both these distinct ends, were there any 
honour or fortitude in those of consular rank. 
But such a meanness of spirit prevails in general 
among them, fhat, instead of applauding the re- 
solution with which my actions have been ever 
uniformly directed in the cause of the common- 
wealth, they look with envy upon those dignities 
to which my public services have advanced me. 
I the rather mention this as it is to you that I am 
principally indebted, not only for the happiness of 
being restored to my country, but almost for my 
very first successful steps in fhe paths of patrif)t- 
ism and of glory. I perceive this opposition does 
not 'proceed (as I formerly suspected) from my 
not being of noble birth*, since they were actuated, 
I have observed, by the same malignant spirit against 
yourself, who are confessedly descended from one 
of the first families in Rome. Accordingly, though 
your enemies are contented to see you among those 
of principal rank in the renublfc, they will by no 
means suffer you to soar higher. I rejoice that 
the parallel between us extends no farther ; and 
though.we have met with an equal degree of malice 
from the world, that the respective consequences, 
however, have proved extremely different. For a 
wide difference there surely is between suffering 
some diminution in point of honours, and being 
abandoned to total ruin. If 1 have not greater 
reason to lament this cruel outrage of my adver- 
saries it must be attributed ^to your generous 
interposition, as it was by y9wr means it proved, 

7 Cicero was, at this time, acting a part which gave great 
and Just offence to those who were in the true interest of 
their country, for he was falling in with the measures of 
Caesar, Pompey, and Orassus. Ho endeavours, therefore, 
to palliate this unworthy conduct as well <is he can ; but 
as he enters more fully into the motives of this step, in 
the 17th letter of this book, the reader is referred to the 
observations upon that episfto. 

» Nobility among the Romans was considered (as Monu- 
tlue observes upon this passage) not in opposition to tho 
plebeian rank, for many plebeian families were noble, but 
in oontradistinction to those whose ancestors not borne 
any of the honourable magistracies in Roma And of this 
number wae Cioera 


in the final event, of far more advantage to my 
reputation than of prejudice to my fortunes. Suffer 
, me, then, from a principle of gratitude as well as 
affection, to exhort you earnestly to pursue the 
dictates of that well-regulated ambition with which 
you were inflamed from your earliest youth ; nor 
let any injurious treatment depress that heroism 
of your mind which I have ever admired and 
valued. * The world, believe me, entertairtli the 
highest opinion of your merit, * and loudly pro- 
claims that enlarged and generous spirit which 
distinguishes all your actions ; and it particularly 
remembers, to your immortal honour, the pariot- 
ism of your illustrious consulship^. You are sensible, 
therefore, how much the IcJist additional glory, 
which shall accrue to you from your civil and 
military conduct in the government of your pro- 
vince, will increase and strengthen this general 
lustre of your reputation. But Jet me express my 
wishes at the same time, in the first place, that 
you would not engage in any enterprise with your 
army without having long and maturely examined 
it in all its consequences, nor without being suffici- 
ently prepared to carry it into execution ; and in the 
next, that you vronld be persuaded, of what I doubt 
not you are already .sensible, that you wMU find it 
extremely easy to continue in the possession of 
that pre-eminence amongst your fellow -citizens to 
which you have always aspired. That you may 
not imagine, however, I am offering the idle tribute 
of unnecessary advice, 1 must add, that I could not 
reflect upon the treatment we have both received, 
without thinking it pro))er to exhort you well to 
consider, for the future, on whom you repose your 
confidence. 

As to your inquiry concerning the situation of 
public affairs, there are great divisions amongst 
us ; but the zeal and prudence of the several 
parties are by no means equal. Those who enjoy 
the largest share of w ealth and power have gained 
a superiority of credit likewise, by tlie folly and 
instability of their antagonists ; fur they have 
obtained from the senate, vsdth very little opposi- 
tion, what they had no hopes of receiving, even 
from the people, without raising great disturbances. 
Accordingly the House has voted Csesar a sum of 
m(»ney for the payment of his army, together with 
a power of nominating ten Jientenants : as they 
have also, without the least difficulty, dispensed 
with the Sempronian law for appointing him a 
successor^*. 1 do but slightly touch upon these 

» (’a*s;ir, Pompey, and C^rnssuH. 

l» These iiinnodwatc and fatal ooncossions to Cirsar’a 
ambition, were abstdatcly unconstitutional, and most evi- 
dently tended to the subversion of the republic. Hut if 
the reader is surprised at so iiican and so iuipolitio a cum- 
])liaijce on the part of tho senate, how much hiRhcr will 
liis wonder rise, when he is informed that Cicero himself 
was the chief adviser and promoter of those very mcosurcH 
which he hero cH)iidemnH ? If this wore a fact which stood 
upon the credit of historians, the passage befiire us would 
strongly incline one to suspect that they bud misrepre- 
sented tho truth. Hut we have a testiimmy to produce, 
which, though of undoubted authority, is the last one 
should have expected in tho ease, for it is the testimony 
of Cicero himself. In a speech which he pronounc-ed at 
the bar either a little before, or soon after tho date of this 
letter, he mentions each of these particular grunts, which 
he enumerates to Lentulus, and then adds: — “ Harum 
ego Bonteutiarum et Pnneeps et Auctor fui.” — Orat. pro 
Balbo, 27- 

The Bempronian law here spoken of, was procured by 0. 
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particulars, as I cannot reflect on our affairs with 
any satisfaction. However, I mention them as 
suggesting a useful caution to both of us, to pre-* 
serve a proper poise between our interest and our 
honour, and not to advance one by an undue de- 
pression of the other. A maxim this which I have 
learned, not so much from my favourite philosophy 
as frmpQ sad experience, and which I would recom- 
mena to you, ere you are taught it by the same 
unpleasing method of conviction. 

Your congratulations on my daughter’s marriage 
with Crassipes*' are agreeable to your usual polite- 
ness : I hope and believe this alliance will yield 
me great satisfaction. — Your son is a youth of so 
promising a turn, that I Qgnnot forbear conjuring 
you to train him up in those refined arts which 
have ever been your peculiar taste and study ; but 
chiefly in that best and noblest discipline, the imi- 
tation of your exalted virtues. Believe me, I greatly 
love and esteem him, not only in return to the 
singular affection he has ever shown me, but par- 
ticularly as he is the son, and the worthy son, too, 
of my valuable friend. Farewell. 


LETTER HI. 

To Fnhius Gallvs'^. 

1 UECKiVKn your letter immediately upon my 
return from Arpinum, together with one likewise 
A u fiiiB. Avianus^', in w'hicli he very gene- 

rously offers to give me credit as long as 
I shall require. Now, let me desire you to imagine 
yourself in my situation, aiid then tell me whether 
I can, with a good grace, ask him to allow me 
even the least time for the payment of this money, 
much less above a year ? Indeed, my dear friend, 
1 should not have been in this difficulty, if you had 
not exceeded the limits of my commission, both in 
the particulars and the sum. However, I am not 
only willing to ratify the agreement you have made 
for the statues you mention, but am likewise much 
obliged to you. 1 am sensible, indetal, that in the 
zeal of your friendship you have j)urchased for me 
what pleased your own eye, and what you imagined 
would be worthy of mine ; and I always considered 
you as a man of the most judicious and elegant 
taste in every kind. Nevertheless, 1 shall be 
extremely glad if Damasippus^ should continue in 
the resolution of taking these figures off my hands ; 
for, to own the plain truth, 1 have no sort of 

Sempronius Gracchus, a tribune of the i)eoplt'. A. TT. 0:jl, 
an<l enacted that tlic senate should annually appoint suc- 
cc^Ksors to the consular provinties. 

« Tullia, when she niarrie<l Oassipes, was the widow of 
Piso, uurnamod FriiRi, of whom an account has been given 
in the notes on the former This Hceoml match did 

not prove so satisfactory as (Mcero here promises himself ; 
for (,'rassipes scion took a disgust to Tullia, which ended in 
a divorce. As he is very seldom and but slightly mentioned 
in Cicero’s writings, all that we know of him is, that ho 
was a nobleman of the first rank. 

d The same person to whom the 11th letter of the fore- 
going book is written. 

p fie seems to have been the proprietor of tbo statues 
meiitioncii below. 

f Damasippus was a celebrated virtuoso of these times, 
win), after having ruined his fortunes by his extravagant 
passion for antiques, turned Stoic. Horace has ridieuitxl 
his character and his conversation wnth great humour, in 
one of his satires. — Ilorat. Sat. ii. 3. 


inclination to them myself. As you were not 
apprised of my intentions, you have actually con- 
sented to pay more for these four or live pieces of 
sculpture s, than I would have given for all the 
statues in the universe. You compare the images 
of the priestesses of Bacchus to those of the IVIuses, 
which I bought of Metellus. But surely, my friend, 
the two instances are by no means parallel. For, 
in the first place, the Muses themselves would have 
condemned me, if I had ever rated them at so 
extravagant a price : and in the next, I purchased 
the figures you mention as bearing an allusion to 
my studies, and affording a suitable ornament to 
my library. But where can 1, with any propriety, 
place these Bacchanals } That they are, as you 
assure me, extremely beautiful, I know full well ; 
for I have frequently seen them, and, therefore, I 
should particularly have named them to you, if 
they had suited rny purpose. The purchases which 
1 usually make of this kind are such only as are 
proper to embellish my Palaestra’^ in the same 
manner as the public gymnasia are generally deco- 
rated. But would it not be absurd enough, my 
good friend, if 1, who upon all occasions, you 
know, have dis^tinguished myself as the friend of 
peace, should erect a statue of the god of war } It 
is well there was not a *Saturn, too ; for how could 
1 have expected to have been out of debtj whilst I 
had lived under the aspect of two such unlucky 
divinities* } Mercury would have been a much more 
welcome guest ; for I should have hoped, by his 
, influence, to have made a more advantageous bar- 
gain! with Avianus. As to the figure designed for 
the support of a table, which you intended to 
reserve for your own use, you shall have it, if you 
still remain in the same mind ; if not, I gm ready 
to take it myself. Lipon the whole, however, I had 
much rather have employed this money in the 
purchase of a little lodgei at 'J'arracina*", that 1 
might not always trouble my friend and host. But 
this mistake is partly owing to the carelessness of 
my freedrnan, in not observing the instructions I 
gave him, and partly also to J unius, whom 1 sup- 
pose you know, as he is a i)articular friend of 
Avianus. As I have lately built some additional 
j apartments to my little portico at Tusculanum*, I 

g Those statues sippear, by what follows, to have been 
three Uaeehunalh, a Mars, and some ligiiro designed for tho 
6iii)])ort of a table. 

The Paltrstra. was properly a part of those public build- 
ings whicli tlic (frccijins (from whom the HOniaiis took 
them) called Gymnasia, which were originally designed 
for exercises of various kinds, ainl in which. In after-times, 
the philosophers, likewise, held their schools. What Cicero 
here (mils his Palvpstra, seems to be tho same building 
which, in a letter tO‘^tieus, he terms his Academia^ and 
which appears to liavelieeii some apartments, or, perhaps, 
a distinct building, of his Tusculan villa, appropriated 
principally to the purposes of study, but adapted also to 
those bodily exercises which the ancients schUan passed a 
day without practising. — Ad Att. i. .0, 6, 9. 

i Alluding (ns Manutius observes) to tho notions of the 
judicial astrologers, who pretended that Mars and Saturn 
were uni ucky planets. 

j Mercury was supposcHl to preside over commerce, from 
whence it is probable that tlic Afcrcuriafes, mentioned in 
a letter of (’iccro to his brother, wore a company of inor- 
ohants. — Ad Quint. Frat. ii. !i. 

k It is now called Ttmuriwa, a town in the Campagna 
dl Roma. It lay in the road from Romo to Cicero’s villa' 
at Fonniee. 

i Cicero, if wo may credit the invective ascribed tef Sal- 
A A 2 
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was desirous of adorning them with a few plctuaes * 
for if I take pleasure in anything of this kind, it is 
in paintings. However, if 1 must have thesfe 
statues, let me know where they are, when they 
will arrive, and by what conveyance you propose to 
send them. For, if Damasippus should change his 
intentions of buying them, I shall find, perhaps, 
some pretender to his taste who may be glad of the 
purchase, and I should be willing to part with th^m 
even at a loss- 

When I received your first letter concerning the . 
house you want to take, belonging to Cassius, I 
was just setting out from Rome, and therefore I 
left your commission with my daughter. However, 

I took an opportunity myself of talking upon this 
affair with your friend Nicia, who, you know, is 
very intimate with Cassius. At my return hither, 
and before I had opened your last letter, 1 inquired 
of Tullia what she had done in this matter. She 
told me she had applied to Licinia to speak to her 
brother Cassius ; but I believe he is not upon very 
good terms with his sister. The answer wliiish | 
Licinia gave my daughter was, that her husband 
being gone into Spain, she durst not remove™ in 
his absence and without his knowledge. I am 
greatly obliged to you for being so desirous of my 
company as to be impatient to get into a house 
where you may not only be near me, but actually 
under the same roof. Be assured I am no less 
desirous of having you for my neighbour ; and as 
I am sensible how much it will contribute to our 
mutual satisfaction, I shall try every expedient for 
that purpose. If 1 should have any success, I will 
let you know ; in the mean while, 1 beg you*would 
return me a particular answer to this letter, and 
tell me, at the same time, when I may expect to 
see you. Farewell. 


LETTER IV. 

To Publius Lentulus, Proconsul. 

Marcus Pl.etorius will fully inform you of 
the promises we have received from Pompey, 
A. u. 698. wilb every otlier circumstance 

that has been either attempted or effected 
in your favour. He was not only jiresent, but, 
indeed, a principal agent throughout the whole 
proceedings, and he acted in every article of your 
concerns agreeably to what might be expected from 
a judicious, a vigilant, and an affec^tionatc friend. 
To him, likewise, I must refer you for an account 
of public affairs, not well knowing what to say of 
them myself. This much, however, I can assure 
you, that they are in the hands (and in the hands 
they are likely to remain ) of our professed friends 
As for myself, both gratitude and prudence, together 
with your particular advice, have determined me, 
as they ought, to join in his^ interest, whom you 
were formerly desirous of associating with you in 

lust, expenrlod immeimc sums in this liis favourite villa, 
which, probably, was a very fine one when it came into 
his possession, as it originally belonged to Sylla the dicta- 
tor. Borne oonsidorahle remains of it are still shown at 
Grotta Ferratu — Sallust. Declam, in Cicer. 63 ; Plin. Hist. 
Nat. xxii. 

This lady seems to have been the tenant of the house 
which Oallus wanted either to buy or hire. 

I n Cspsar, Pompey, and Crassua 
• Pompey. 


mine* You are sensible, nevertheless, how difficult 
it is to renounce our old and habitual notions of 
T^olitics, especially under |ifull persuasion of theif 
rectitude. However, I conform myself to his 
system, since I cannot, with any decency, oppose 
him ; and, whatever some may perhaps imagine, 1 
am by no means acting in this a counterfeit part. 
The truth of it is, Pompey has gained su^ an 
absolute possession of my esteem, that I be^n to 
look upon everything as just and reasonable which 
falls in with his interest or inclination p. 1 should 
think, too, it would be no imprudent resolution, 

I even in his adveicaries themselves, to desist from 
an opposition to which they are evidently nmequal. 
In the mean time, I have the satisfaction to find 
the -world in general agreed that my character 
requires T should support, or at least not obstruct, 
the measures of Pompey, while some are even 
of opinion I may reasonably retire from all public 
business, to my favourite pursuits of a literary 
kind. And, indeed, were I not prevented by my 
friendship to Pompey, I should most certainly 
adopt this latter scheme, as of all others the most 
suitable to my inclinations. For 1 can now no 
longer maintain that dignity in the senate, and 
that freedom in the commonw'ealth, which was the 
single motive of my ambition, and the sole end I 
proposed to myself in all my labours : a misfortune, 
however, which is not peculiar to myself, but 
extends to every Roman in general. In a word, I 
am under the sad necessity either of tamely sub- 
mitting to the sentiments of those few who lead the 
republic, or of imprudently joining in a weak and 
fruitless o})position I the rather mention this, 
that you may deliberate, before you return amongst 
us, what part it may be advisable for yoii to act 
in the present conjuncture. To speak freely, the 
measures, both of those of senatorian and eques- 
trian rank, and indeed the whole system of the 
commonwealth in general, arc totally changed. 

, All, therefore, that 1 have now to wish is, the pre- 
servation of the public tranquillity, which tliose 
who are in the administration seem to give us a 
prospect of enjoying, if a certain party could be 
prevailed upon to submit w’ilh less impatience to 
their power. As to any hopes of supporting in the 
senate that true consular character of a firm and 
inflexible patriot, it is in vain now to expect it ; 
every mean for that purpose is totally lost, by the 
mistaken conduct of those wdio disobliged Pompey*', 

P See rem. on letter 17- ImkjIc ii. 

*1 A dctennincd patriot could not have been reduced to 
the alternative which Cicero hero mentions ; as there was 
a third expedient which every man of strict political 
integrity, wlio darc»d to act up to his principles, would 
undoubtedly have embraced. An honest physician,” says 
Sir William Temple, “ is excused for leaving his patient, 
when he finds the disease growing desperate, and can, by 
his attendance, expect only to receive his own fees, with- 
out any hopes or appearance of deserving them.'* Our 
author, in one of his orations, mentions it to tho immortal 
honour of the celebrated Metellus, that fte civHate decedere 
quam dc senlcntia maluU : and he who is actuated by the 
same sublime patriotism, will never find himself under 
the poor necessity of justifying wrong measures by the 
impossibility of enforcing right ones. Bee rem. ou letter 
17. book ii. 

r Pompey was very desirous of having the several grants 
which he had made to the cities of Asia, after his defeat of 
Mitbridates, confirmed by the senate, in which ho was 
strongly opposed by Cato, Metellus Celer, Lucullus, and 
others. This occasioned a breach between Pompey and 
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and dissolved that strong union which subsisted 
between the senate and the equestrian order". 

But to. return to what^ore immediately relates 
. to your own private affaira ; — Pompey is extremely 
your friend ; and, by all that I can observe, you 
may obtain anything youatall desire during his 
consulship ^ .At . least I shall solicit him very 
strenuously for that purpose ; And you may rely 
upon* my most active offices in every instance 
where you are concerned. I. am well persuaded 
my assiduity upon this occasion will not be dis- 
agreeable to him : on the contrary, he will receive 
it with pleasure, were it for no other reason than 
as afFordfing him a proof of my grateful disposition. 
In the mesh time, 1 entreat you to believe, that 
whatever bears the least connexion with your 
interests is of more ini])ortance to me than my 
own. From these sentiments it is, that I desjmir 
not only of being able to return, but even suffi- 
ciently to acknowledge, the infinite obligations 1 
owe you ; though, at the same time, I am conscious 
of having exerted upon all occasions the most un- 
wearied endeavours in your service. 

It is rumoured here that you have obtained a 
complete victory, and we impatiently expect an 
! express with the confirmation of this agreeable 
I news. 1 have already talked with Pompey upon 
I this subject, and as soon as your courier arrives, I 
I shall employ my utmost diligence in convening the ■ 
! senate. In fine, vrere I to perform much more 
; for your interest than lies within the compass of 
I my present power, I should still think I had 
i fallen far short of what you have a right to expect. 

I Farewell. 


LETTER V. 

To Marcus Marius^. 

If your general valetudinary disposition pre- 
vented you from being a spectator of our late jiublic 
A u 6if8 ^^ntertaiiimcnts,'^ it is more to fortune 
than to philosophy that I am to impute 
your absence. But if you declined our party for 

tlic senate, ami gave Cersar an opportunity of cstabliKhing 
an interest with the former, which, at that juncture, he 
found necessary for his purposes. Accordingly, Inungsoon 
afttfr electctl consul, he procured n law from the people to 
ratify these acts. — Suet, in Vit. Jul. Ca?a 19. 

“ The fanners of the public revenues, who were com- 
posed of the principal persons among tlie equestrian order, 
having, as they pretended, rontiMi some branch of the 
finances at too iiigh a rate, applied to the senate for relief. 
Their demands, it seems, were unreasonable : however. In 
the situation wliorein public affairs then stood, it w'as 
tliought prudent by the more moderate party not to dis- 
oblige so considerable a body of men. But Cato obstinately 
opposed their demands ; and, by his means, the senate, 
after keeping them in suspense for Hcvcral months, at 
length rejected their petition. But Claisar, who knew 
how to turn every incident to his advantage, took up the 
interests of these knights ; imd, in his consulship, obtained 
from the people a remission of ono-thir<l part <»f the stii>U' 
latcd rent.* This single piece of policy (as <me of the Greek 
historians observes) gave him a more considerable accession 
of p(»wor, even than ho had before acquirc<l by means of 
the people, as it gained over a much ipwe imjMirtant order 
to bis party.- -Ad Att. ii. 1; Suet, in Vit. Jul. C»b. 20; 
Appiau. Be Bell. Civ. ii. 

t Pompey and Crassus were at this time consuls. 

The person t(» whom this letter is addressed, seems to 
have been of a temper and constitution, that placed him 
far below the ambition of being known to posterity. But 


no other reason than as holding in just contempt 
what the generality of thA world so absurdly 
admire, 1 must at onoe congratulate you both on 
your health and your judgment. I say this upon 
a supposition, however, that you were enjoying 
the philosophical advantages of that delightful 
scene, in which I imagine you were almost wholly 
deserted. At the same time that your neighbours 
probably were nodding over the dull humour of 
our trite farces, my friend, I dare say, was indulg- 
ing his morning meditations in that elegant apart- 
ment, from whence you have opened a prospect to 
Sejanum, through the Stabian hills'*". And whilst 
you are employing the rest of the day in tliose 
various polite amusements which you have the 
happy privilege to plan ont for yourself, we, alas I 
had the mortification of tamely enduring those 
dramatical representations to which Maetius*, it 

a jirivsitc letter from Cicero's hand has been sufficient to 
di.spel tbe obscurity be ai)pears to have loved, and to ren- 
der his retirement oonspicui>us. 

▼ They were exhibited by Pompey, at the opening of 
his theatre, one of the most magnificent structures of 
ancient Home, and so extensive as to contain no less than 
IHKOOn spectators. It was built after tbe model of one 
which he saw at Mitylouc, in his return from the Mithrl- 
datie war ; and adorned with the noblest ornaments of 
statuary and i>aiiiting. Some remains of tins immense 
building still siibsist. — Liv. xxxix. ; Plin. Hist. Nat. vll. 
3 ; Plut. in Vit. Pomp. 

w Sejiinum (if that be the true reading, for the MSS. dif- 
fer extremely) is found in no oilier ancient author. Btabias 
was a maritime town in (.’ampania, situated upon the bay 
of Naples, from whence tbe adjoining bills here mentioned 
took their name. One may figure the philosophical Marius 
as looking down upon the world from this his delightful 
retirement, with reflections of the same kind as those which 
the poet has so cxfiuisitcly imaged, in the following beau- 
tiful lines : ^ 

Here, on a single plank, thrown safe on shore, 

I hear the tumult of the distant throng, 

As that of seas remote, or dying storms. 

And meditate on scenes more silent still. 

Here, like a shepherd gazing from his hut. 

Touching his reed, or leaning on his staff. 

Eager aiiibiticjn’s fiery chase 1 see : 

I see the circling hunt of noisy men 

Burst law’s inclosurc, leap the mounds of right, 

I'ursuing and pursued ; eueli other’s prey ; 

As wolves for rapine, as the fox for wiles ; 

Till death, that mighty hunter, earths thorn all I 

Young. 

X Til is person is supposed, by the commentators, to bo 
the same to whose judgment Horace advises the Plsos to 
refer their poetical compositions : 

— — Si quid tamcn olim 

Scripseris, in Mwti descendat judicis aures. 

De Arte Poet. 386. 

But the comidiment paid in these lines to the taste of 
M wtiuH, ill agrees with the oontoroptuoua manner in which 
Cicero here speaks of Pompey’s Dramatic Censor. 

It appears by an ancient scholiast on Horace, that Augus- 
tus instituted a kind of poetical court of judicature, con- 
sisting of five judges, tho chief of which was Maitius Tarpa, 
mentioned in the verses above quoted. They held their 
assemblies in the temple of Apollo, and no poet was per- 
mitted to bring his play upon the stage without their ap- 
probation. Dumitian seems to have improved upon this 
establishment, and extended it into an academy that dis- 
tributed prizes to those who excelled, not only in poetical, 
but prose comiiositions. We have seen societies of this 
sort formed among our neighbour nations, with good effect : 
and, jierhaps, if, in this instance, as well as in some others, 
we wore to follow their example, it might prove a mean, 
not only of refining our language, and encouraging a spirit 
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seems, our professed critic, had given his infallible 
sanction 1 but as you will have the curiosity, per- 
haps, to require a more particular account, I must 
tell you, that though our entertainments were 
extremely magnificent indeed, yet they were by no 
means'such as you would have relished : at least if 
I may judge of your taste by my own. Some of 
those actors who had formerly distinguished them- 
selves with great applause, but had long since 
retired, I imagined, in order to preserve the reput- 
ation they had raised, were now again introduced 
upon the stage, as in honour, it seems, of the 
festival. Among these was my old friend A^sopusr, 
but so different from what we once knew him, that 
{he whole audience agreed he ought to be excused 
from acting any more ; for when he was pro- 
nouncing the celebrated oath — 

“ If I deceive, bo Jove’s dread vengeance hurl’d,” dec. 

the poor old man’s voice failed him, and he had not 
strength to go through with the speech. As to the 
other parts of our theatrical entertainments, you 
know the nature of them so well, that it is scarcely 
necessary to mention them. They had less, indeed, 
to plead in their favour than even the most ordinary 
representations of this kind can usually claim. The 
enormous parade with which they were attended, 
and which, I dare say, you would very willingly 
have spared, destroyed all the grace of the ]>erforin- 
ancc. What pleasure could it afford to a judicious 
spectator, to see a thousand mules prancing about 
the stage, in the tragedy of “ Clytaunuestra or 
whole regiments accoutred in foreign armour in 
that of the ** Trojan Horse ? ” In a. word, what 
man of sense could be entertained with viewing a 
mock army drawn up on the stage in battle array ? 
These, I confess, are syiectaclcs extremely well 
adapted to captivate vulgar ; but uucloubtedly 
would have had no charm in yours. In plain truth, 
my friend, you would have received more amuse- 
ment from the dullest j)iece that Protogenes could 

of polite literature, but of calling off our niimlsfrom those 
political speculations, which, though the privilege, in- 
deed, arc not always the happiness of every idle Jiriton. — 
Daeier, Reinarques sur la x. &>at. du 1. liv. d'llc)racie; 
>8uet. in Vit. Doinit. 4. 

y He excelled in trage<ly, and was the most celebrated 
actor that had ever appeared upon the Jhmian shigo. 
Cicero experienced the advantage of his friendship and 
his talents during his exile ; for A^sojnis being engnged in 
a part upon the shige, wherein there wtre several passjiges 
that might be applied to our author’s misfortunes, this 
excellent tragedian pron^mneed thorn with so peeidiar and 
affecling an emphasis, that the whole ^ludience immediately 
took the allusion : and it had a better effoct, as (Cicero 
aeknowledges, than anything his own elocprcnce could 
have expressed for the same purpose. Hut it is not in this 
instance alone that Cicero was obliged to ^sopus, as it 
was by the advantage of his precepts and example, that be 
laid the foundation of his oratorical fame, and improved 
himself in the art of elocution. The high value whksh the 
Homans set upon the talents of this pathdtio actor, appears 
by the immense estate which he acquired in his profetwion, 
for he died worth alniost L'OO.hOOf. sterling. Ho left a son 
behind him, whose remarkable extravagance is recorded 
by the Hoinan satirist. This youth having received a 
present from a favourite lady af a pearl out of her oar, 
worth a million of sesterces, or about 8,0(K)1. of our money, 
dis^dved it in a liquid, and gallantly drank it off: to the 
health, wo may snpiwse, of his generous mistress. Pliny 
the naturalist, wlio likewise mentions this story, adds, 
that he presented, at the same time, to each of his guests, 
a cup of the some valuable ingredient — Orat. pro Sexti 50 ; 


possibly have read to you* (my own orations, how- 
ever, let me always except) than we met with at 
these ridiculous sbows*^ I am well persuaded, at 
least, you could not reflet the loss of our Oscian 
and Grecian farces'^. Your own noble senate will 
always furnish you with drollery sufficient of the 
former kind*' ; and as to the latter, 1 know you 
have such an utter aversion to everything that 
bears the name of Greek, that you will not even 
travel the Grecian road to your villa‘s. As I re- 
member you once despised our formidable gladia- 
tors'*, I cannot Suppose you would have looked 

Pint, in Vit. Ciccr. ; Macrob. Saturn, ii. 10 ; Ilor. Sat ii. 3, 
vcr. 2.30 ; Plin. Hist. Nat. x. .51. 

* It was usual with persons of distinction among the 
Homans to keep a slav^c in their family, whose solo business 
it was to read to them. Protogonos seems to have attended 
Marius in that capacity. 

A Th€‘ Oseian farces were so called from the Osci, an 
ancient pt*ople of Campania, from whom the Homans 
received them. They seem to have been of the same kind 
with our liartholomew drolls, and to have consisted of 
low and obscene humour. As to tho nature of the Greek 
farces, the critics are not agreed. Mumitiiis supposes they 
I differed tmly from tlie former, us being written in the 
Greek language. But it does not .appear that Greek ])lays 
were ever n'presentcil upon the Roman stage: and the 
most probfihle nccoiint of them is, that they were a sort 
! of pantomimes in imitation of those on the Grecian theatre. 
— Liv, vii. 2 ; Mong, R6m. sur les Lett, h AtU vi. 449. 

The 'municipal or corporate towns in Italy were 
governed by magistrates of their own, who ])robably Tim<ie 
iimch the Marne sort of figure in their rural senate, as 
our burgesses in their town-hall. This, at least, seems to 
have been the ease in that corporation to wliieh Marius 
belonged, and to have given uecasiun to oiir author's 
raillery. 

Perhaps the Grecian road might be much out of 
repair, :ind little frtMjucnted at the time when this letter 
W'jis written : and on that cireiimstanco Cicero, it is pos- 
sible, m.ay hav(> fotimlcd his witticism. Among the many 
instances of Roman mugnifieenco, that of their public 
roails is part ii.'u lari y observable. They wt*re formed at an 
imineijsc cost, and extended to a great distance from all 
sides of the eit3\ Lipsiiis computes the Appiun way at 

miles, some part of which still remains as entire as 
when it was first made; though it has now subsisted above 
Iflou years. It is twelve feet broad, and chiefly composed 
of blue stones, about a foot and ii half square, ('riminals 
of a less atrocious sort were generally employed in those 
usiffiil works: and, per)^ai)s, it might be well worthy the 
considerution (>f the legislature, whether punishments of 
this kind in delimiuencies of the sumu nature, might not, 
in all respects, be of more advantage to the public, than 
that which seems to have so little effect in restraining the 
violences that are dail^ committed among us. — Lips, de 
Magnif. Rom. ; Biimet’s Trav. let. iv. ; Plin. Epist. x. 33. 

Gra^vius supposes (and it is a conjecture extremely 
probable) that this alludes to some services whir<h Cicero 
had reoeiverl from Marius, in defending him against the 
outragiMi of CJodius’s mob. | 

The Brst show of gladiators exhibited in Rome was 
given by the Bruti, in honour of their father’s obsequies : 
about 2(M) years before the date of this letter. Originally 
the unhappy wretches who wore cxis)sed in this manner 
were either prisoners taken in war, or public oriminals ; but 
in process of time if grew into a profession, and^there were 
men who hired themselves out for this purpose. Atticus, 
w!io seems to have omitted no ()pportunity of improving 
his finances, had a band of gladiators which bo let out on 
public occasions, to those who were not rich enough to 
maintain them at their own expense. Tho passion for 
these combats become at length so Immoderate, that it was 
usual to exhibit matches of gladhitors at their private 
entertainments: and not only men of tho first quality, 
but even women, entered these lists. Reason, most un- | 
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with less contempt on our athletic® performers: 
and, indeed, Pompey himself acknowledges, that 
they did not answer the pains and expense they had 
cost him. The remaind^lr of our diversions con- 
sisted in combats of wild beasts^, which were ex- 
hibited every morning and afternoon during five 
days successively; and, it must be owned, they ' 
were magnificent. Yet, after all, what entertain, 
ment ca»i possibly arise to an elegant and human- 
ised mind, from seeing a noble beast struck to the 
heart by its merciless hunter, or one of oipr own 
weak species cruelly mangled by^an animal of much 
superior strength ? But were there anything really 
worth observing in spectacles of this savage kind, 
they are spectacles extremely familiar to you, and 
those 1 am speaking of had not any [leculiar novelty 
to recommend them. The last , day’s sport was 
composed entirely of elephants, which, though they 
made the common people stare, indeed, did not 
seem, however, to afl’ord them any great satisfac- 
tion. On the contrary, the terrible slaughter of 
these poor animals, created a general commisera- 
tion : as it is a prevailing notion that these creatures, 
in some degree, participate of our rational faculties 
That you may not imagine 1 had tlie ha]i])iuess 
of being perfectly at my ease during the whole of 
this pompous festival, 1 must acquaint you, that 
while the people were amusing themselves at the 
plays, 1 was almost killed with the fatigue of plead- 
ing for your friend Callus Caniuius. Were the 
world as much inclined to favour my retreat as 
they showed themselves in the case of ^sopus, 
believe me, 1 would for ever renounce my art, and 
spend the remainder of my days with you and some 
others of the same philosophical turn. The truth 

cloubtoilly, ennnot but riw* ui> a^vtinht si><‘Ofaelcs of this 
saiiHuinary kind. It is t)bsorvabJe, bowovor, that t)iey 
wore not introducod ninonp: the Jioiii«ri.s till tliey began to 
bo civilised : and their paHKion for these cruel coiiibuts 
MGcnis to have gathered streriKth in proportitin as tlieir 
inannerH, in all other respects, became more refined. There 
is, indeed/ a wonderful disposition in liiimun nature, to 
bo pleastMl with siv^hts of horror: which even the most 
polite nutions, in their Injjhest periods of improveimnt, 
have not been able entirely to subdue. A very inprenious 
French writer iinaprines, that if wc did not profess a 
relipiion whieh absolutely forbids the wanton destruetion 
of our si)e<*ies, w^e should soon convert our prize-lighters 
into ffladiutors, and be as sanffuiruiry in our diversions os 
tho Uomiins themselves. — Liv. xxxix. '22; Ad Att. iv. 8; 
Strab. V. p. 173; !Stat. Sylv. i. (>. vcr. .W; Huet. in. Vit. Jul. 
Ck>s. .3!) ; Reflex, siir la Poes, et sur la Peint. L 18. 

^ The athletic games were of a less cruel kind than those 
dj'seribed in the preeedinpr note, ns tlu y prineipiilly con- 
sisted of runninK, wrestling', and boxing matches. It 
sometimes happened, indeed, that one of the conibabmts 
lost his life ; but this was contrary to the laws of tho 
sp<»rt : and if it appoareil to have been the effect of design 
ill his miversary, though he was not punished with death, 
he was punished in a W’uy still more dreaded, by being 
deprived of the crown that would otherwise have been 
due to his victory. Pausanias mentions an athletic com- 
batant, who, having incurred this penalty, ww» so affected 
by the disgrace, that he. lost his senses. 

f Heasts of the wildest and most uncommon kinds were 
sent for, upon these occasions, from every comer of the 
known world ; and Dion Cassius relates, that no less than 
^K) lions were killed at these liunting-niatches, with which 
Pompey entertained tho people. — Dio, xxxix. 

e Tills was not merely a vulgar opinion, but entortainod 
by some of the learned among the ancients, as appeal^ from 
the last cited historian ; who likewise takes notice how 
much the spectators of Pompey’s shows were affected by 
tho mournful cries of thoso poor animals.—- Dio, xxxix. 


of it is, I began to grow weary of thia employment, 
even at a time when youth and ambition prompted 
my perseverance : and I will add, too, when 1 was 
at full liberty to exercise it in defence of those only 
whom 1 was inclined to assist. But, in my present 
circumstances, it is absolute slavery. For, on the 
one side, 1 never expect to reap any advantage 
from my labours of this kind ; and, on the other, 
in compliance with solicitations which I cannot 
refuse, 1 am sometimes under the disagreeable 
j necessity of appearing as an advocate in behalf of 
those who ill deserve that favour at my hands 
For these reasons I am framing every possible pre- 
tence •for living hereafter according to my own 
taste and sentiments : as I highly both approve 
and applaud that retired scene of life which you 
have 80 judiciously chosen. 1 am sensible, at the 
same time, that this is the reason you so seldom 
visit Rome. However, I the less regret that you 
do not see it oftener, as the numberless iinpleasiog 
occupations in which I ara engaged would prevent 
me from enjoying the entertainment of your con- 
versation, or giving you that of mine : if mine, 
indeed, can afford you any. But if ever 1 should 
be so fortunate as to disentangle myself, in some 
degree at least, (for I am contented not to be wholly 
released,) from these perplexing embarrassments’, 1 
will undertake to show, even my elegant friends, 
wherein the truest refinements of life consist. In 
the meanwhile, continue to take care of your 
health, that you may be able, when that happy 
time shall arrive, to accompany me in my litter to 
my several villas. 

You must impute it to the excess of my friend- 
ship, and not to the abundance of my leisure, that 
1 have lengthened this letter beyond my usual 
extent. It was merely in compliance with a request 
in one of yours, wHbre you intimate a desire that I 
would compensate in this manner what you lost by 
not being present at our public diversions. I shall 
be extremely glad if I have succeeded; if not, I 
.sliall have the satisfaction, however, to think that 
you will for the future be more inclined to give us 
your company on these occasions than to rely on 
my letters for your amusement. Farewell- 


LETTER VI. 

To Quintus Philippus^ ProconsuV, 
Though I am too well convinced of your fidend- 
ship and esteem^ to suspect that you are unmindful 
A u 0D8 former application in behalf of my 

friends Oppius and Egnatius ; yet, I can- 
not forbear again recommending their joint affairs 

h Cicero was now wholly under the influence of Pompey 
and Cirsnr : but (he particular instances of his unworthy 
siibYnission to which he here only alludes, are mentioned 
more fully in a subsequent letter to Lentulus, and will be 
considered in thq remarks on that dpistle* See letter 17 of 
this l)ook, rem, J, and J. . 

1 The person to whom this letter is addressed, and tho 
time when it was written, are equally unknown. Pighius 
supposes he was governor of Asia, In the year of Rome 708. 
But. in this instanoe, the usual accuracy of that laborious 
annalist seems to have failed him. For it appears, by a. 
letter of congratulation which Oioero writes to Philippes 
upon his return from the province, that he must hi».ve 
been proconsul at some period previiuis to the civil v/ax : 
" Gratulor tibi (says he) quod ex provincia salmm te ad 
tuos recepisti incolumi fama et Bp. Fam. xili. 

78L' Bee letter 22 of this book. 
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to your protection. My connexion, indeed, with 
the latter, is of so powerful a kind, that I could not 
be more solicitous for my own personal concerns. 
I entreat you, therefore, to give him proofs of my 
enjoying that share of your affection, which I per- 
suade myself 1 possess ; and be assured you cannot 
show me a more agreeable instance of your friend, 
ship. Farewell. 


I LETTER VII. 

I To Marcus Licinius CrassusK 

I I AM persuaded that all your friends have in- 
formed you of the zeal with which 1 lately both 
▲ V C99. promoted your dignities^ ; 

* as, indeed, it was too warm and too con- 
spicuous to have been passed over in silence. The 
opposition I met with from the consuls^, as well 
as from several others of consular rank, was the 
strongest I ever encountered, and you must now 
look upon me as your declared advocate upon all 
occasions where your glory is concerned. Thus 
have I abundantly compensated for the intermis- 
sion of those good offices which the friendship 
betl^een us had long given you a right to claim ; 
but which, by a variety of accidents, have lately 
been somewhat interrupted. There never was a 
time, believe me, when I wanted an inclination to 
cultivate your esteem, or promote your interest. 
Though, it must be owned, a certain set of men, 
who are the bane of all amicable intercourse, and 
who envied us the mutual honour that resulted 
from ourf, have, upon some occasions, been so 
unhappily successful as to create a coolness be- 
tween us“*. It has happened, however, (what I 

I J lie bad been twice consul in conjunction with 1‘ompey, 
and was at this time governor of Syria : to which province 
he succeeded at the expiration of his second consulate, the 
year preceding the date of this letter. He was esteemed 
among the considerable orators of his ago : but his prin- 
cipal distinction seems to have been his immense wealth, 
the greatest part of which he acquired by sharing in the 
confiscated estates of those unhappy victims who fell a 
sacrifice to the cruel ambition of 8ylhi. In his first con- 
sulate he gave a general treat to the people upon ten thou- 
sand tables, and, at the same time, distributed to them a 
largess of three months’ provision of corn. — Plut. inVit. 
Cross! ; Dio, xxxix. 

** CrassuB accepted the province of Syria merely with a 
design of making war upon the Parthians: for wfiich, 
however, there was no other pretence than what his 
'boundless avarice and ambition suggested. Accordingly, 
some of the tribunes endeavoured to obstruct his levies 
for this expedition : and when that attempt failed, Ateius, 
one of their number, had recourse to certain superstitious 
ceremonies of their religion, and devoted him in form to 
dcstnicition. It was a general persuasion that none ever 
escaped the effect of those mysterious execrations : and, 
in the present instance, the event hax>pcned to correspond 
' with this popular belief. For Crnssus, together with his 
army, perished in this cnterxirise. The judicious Manutius 
conjectures, that after Crassus had left Home, some motion 
was made in the senate for recalling him, which gave 
occasion to CitJero’s services and to the present letter. 
This supposition, however, though indeed highly probable, 
is not supported by any of the historians.— Plut. in Vtt, 
Crass! ; Dio, xxxix. ; Yol. Pat. ii. 4G. 

1 The consuls of this year were L. Domitius Ahenobarbus, 
and Appius Claudius Pulcher. 

» How effectually soever Cicero might have served 
j Crassns upon the ocoaeion to which this letter relates ; it 


rather wished than expected) that I have found an 
opportunity, even when your affairs were in the 
most prosperous train, of giving a public testimony 
by my services to you, that I always most sincerely 
preserved the remembrance off our former amity. 
The truth is, I have approved myself your friend, not 
only to the full conviction of your family in par- 
ticular, but of all Rome in general. In conse- 
quence of which, that most valuable of women, your 
excellent wife", together with those illustrious models 
of virtue and filial piety, your two amiable sons, 
have perpetual recourse to my assistance and ad- 
vice ; and the whole world is sensible that no one 
is more zealously disposed to serve you than myself. 

Your family correspondents have informed you, 
I imagine, of what has hitherto passed in your 
affair, as well as of what is at present in agitation. 
As for myself, I entreat you to do me the justice 
to believe, ^hat it was not any sudden start of 
inclination, which disposed me to embrace this 
opportunity of vindicating your honour ; on the 
contrary, it was my ambition, from the first mo- 
ment 1 entered the forum, to be ranked in the 
number of your friends". I have the satLsfaction 
to jp^^ct that I have never, from that time to this 
hour, failed in the highest sentiments of esteem for 
you ; and, I doubt not, you have always retained 
the same affectionate regard towards me. If the 
effects of this mutual disposition have been inter- 
rupted by any little suspicions, (for suspicions only 
I am sure they were,) be the remembrance of them 
for ever blotted out of our hearts. I am persuaded, 
indeed, from those virtues which form your cha- 
racter, and from those which I am desirous should 
distinguish mine, that our friendly union, in the 
present conjuncture, cannot but be attended with 
is most certain his good offieciS did net firocced from a prin - 
fiplc of frietii][ship. It is extremely proba1)le, iiulced, t)iat 
his supporting the cause of Cnissus in the senate is one of 
those instances cf our author’s subjection, of wliich ho 
complains in the preceding letter : and that it was entirely 
in eomjjliance with the inclinations of Cn'sar and Pompey, 
with whom Crassus was now united. The coolness, hero 
mentioned, seems to have siihsisted ever since the affair 
of Catiline ; in whose conspiracy, as one of the witnesses 
examined upon that .xjcasion deposed, Crassus was con- 
cerned. There were few, indeed, wlu) gave credit to this 
evidence, and the senate, upon the motion of Cicero, 
voted it false and malicious. Crassus, nevertheless, assured 
Sallust (as that historian declares) that this affront was 
thrown upon him by the artifices of Cicero himself. Hut 
whether Crassus had any just ground for this suspicion, or 
whether it was suggested to him by the false insinuations 
of those to whom Cicero here alludes, is a question by no 
moans capable of being determined by any circumstance 
in tlie history or character of the two men. It is cer- 
tain that Crassus, from this time, conceived a strong and 
liuiting averBi«)n to our author ; as on the other hand, that 
Cicero, after the death of Crassus, published an oration in 
which he expressly charged him with being engaged in this 
conspiracy. However, a formal reconciliation had lately 
X)assecl between them, and when Crassus set out for his 
Eastern expedition, they parted with all the exterior 
marks of a sincere friendshii). — Ad Att. iv. 13 ; Sallust. 
Bell. Cat. 49; Plut. in Vlt. Crass! ; Ep. Fam. i. 9. 

» This lady’s name was Tortulla ; and, if Suetonius may 
be credited, she was better acquainted with some of Co^^-ar's 
talents than was altogether consistent with her being (what 
Cicero here calls her) the matt valuable of all women* — Suet, 
in Vit. J. Cajs. 50. 

o Crassus was almost ton years older than Cicero ; so 
that when the latter first appeared at the bar, the former 
had already established a character by his oratorical 
abilities. 
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equal honour to ua both. What instances you may 
be willing to give me of your esteem, must be left 
to your own determination ; but they, will be such, 

1 flatter myself, as may tend most to advance my 
dignities. For my own part, I faithfully promise 
the utmost exertion of my best services, in every 
article wherein I can contribute to increase yours. 
Many, I know, will be my rivals in these amicable 
offices, but it is a contention in which all the world, 

I question not, and particularly your two sons, will 
acknowledge my superiority. Be assured I love 
them both in a very uncommon degree ; though I 
will own that Publius p is my favourite. From his 
infancy, indeed, he discovered a singular regard to 
me, as he particularly distinguishes me at this time 
with all the marks even of filial respect and affection. 

Let me desire you to consider this letter, not as 
a strain of unmeaning compliment, but as a sacred 
and solemn covenant of friendship, which I shall 
most sincerely and religiously observe**. 1 shall now 
persevere in being the advocate of your honours, 
nut only from a motive of affection, but from a 
principle of constancy, and without »any application 
on your part, you may depend on niy embracing 
every opportunity, wherein I shall think my stt*- 
viccs may prove agreeable to your interest, or your 
inclinations. Can you once doubt, then, that any 
request to me for this purpose, either by yourself 
or your family, will meet with a most punctual 
observance ? I hope, therefore, you will not scruple 
to employ me in all your concerns, of what nature 
or imj)ortance soever, as one who is most faithfully 
your friend : and that you will direct your family 
to apply to me in all their affairs of every kind, 
whether relating to you or to themselves, to their 
friends or their dependants. And be assured, I 
shall spare no pains to render your absence as little 
uneasy to them as possible. Farewell. 

P Whatever niiujerity nii^ht ho wanting in our author's 
professions of friendship to the father, it is certain ho had 
a very unfeigned ali’ection for the wni ; as, indcod, (^ieero 
had been greatly obliged to his zimIous services when he 
was i>erseeutecl by CiodiiiH. Soon after this letter was 
written, Publius followed bis father with a body of Gallic 
cavalry into Parthia, where he behaved with uncommon 
bravery, hut perished in that unfortunate expedition. 
He fell not, indeed, by the enemy, but by the hand of one 
of liis attendants, who stabbed him by his own orders, 
as scorning to survive so shameful a defeat. — Cic. inplrut. ; 
Pint, ill Vit. Crassi, 

q It has been asserted in these remarks, that Cicero 
ticted a counterfeit part in his professions of friendship to 
Crassiis, hut as ho here very strongly ailirms the contrary, 
St will be proper to produce the evidence. TJiis, indeed, is 
Cicero himself, who, in a letter to Attieus, written not 
long belbre the present, and wliercin he gives an account 
of the departure of Crassus, for his Partliian expedition, 
speaks of him in a stylo utterly irreconcileable with the 
sentiments he hero professes, and in terms of the utmost 
contempt. Crassum nostrum, (says^lic) minore dignitate 
niunt profcctum paludatiim, quam olim — L. Paulum. O 
hominem nequam / " It must be owned, at the same time, 
that it is highly probable the heart of Crassus was as little 
concerned in ' their pretended reconcilement as that of 
Cicero ; for Crasqiis generally regulated his attachments 
by his interest, and was no farther a friend of an enemy 
than as it suited with his avarice and ambition. — Ad Att. 
iv. i.3 ; Pint, in Vit. Crassi. 


LETTER VIII. 

To Julius Cmar*, 

1 AM going to give you an instance how much 
I rely upon your affectionate services, not only 
gpg towards myself, but in favour also of my 
* ■ ‘ * friends. It was my intention, if I had 
gone abroad in any foreign employment, that Tre- 
batius** should have accompanied me ; and he would 
not have returned without receiving the highest and 
most advantageous honours I should have been able 
to have conferred upon him. But as Pompey, I 
find, defers setting out upon his commission longer 
than T imagined S and I am apprehensive likewise 
that the doubts you know 1 entertain in regard to 
my attending him, may possibly prevent, as they 
will certainly at least delay, my journey, I take the 
liberty to refer Trebatius to your good offices, for 
those benefits he expected to have received from 
mine. 1 have ventured, indeed, to promise that 
he will find you full as well-disposed to advance 
his interest, as I have always assured him he would 
find me ; and a very extraordinary circumstance 
occurred, which seemed to confirm this opinion I 
entertained of your generosity. For, in the very 
instant I was talking with Balbus upon this subject, 
your letter was delivered to me ; in the close of 
which you pleasantly tell me, that in compliance 
with my request, you will make Orfius king of Gaul, 
or assign him over to Lepta, and advance any other 
person whom I should be inclined to recommend." 
This had so remarkable a coincidence with our 
discourse, that it struck both Balbus and myself as 
a sort of a happy omen, that had something in it 
more than accidental^. As it was my intention, 
therefore, before I received your letter, to have 

*■ Ca*8ar was at this time in'Clnul, preparing for his first 
expedition Into Britain, whush, as Tacitus observer, lie 
rather dincovered than con<iuered. 

* 8cc an account of him in the following letter, 

t A law hud lately passed, by which l*ornpey was in- 
vested with the government of Spain during five years ; 
and it was upon this oeirasion that Cicero had thoughts of 
attending him as his lieutenant. Pompey, however, instead 
of going to his province, chose to continue in Italy ; though 
he to have amused Cic(*ro with a notion of his in- 

tending the contrary. For it appears, by a letter to Attieus 
written towards the latter end of this year, that our 
author hurl fixed the day for his departure. — Plut. in Vit. 
Pomp. ; Ad Att. iv. IH. 

« Among the various kinds of omens observed with 
much superstition by the Romans, that of words hap- 
jiening to coincide with any particular subject under con- 
sideration, was esteemed of singular regard. A remarkablo 
instance of this sort is recorded by lAvy. After the burning 
of Romo by the Gauls, it was dcbaterl whether the capital 
city should not bo removed into the country of the VeiL 
This point was Irmg and warmly discussed, till, at length 
the question was decided by an officer of the guards, who, 
accidentally passing by the senate-house with his company, 
called out to the ensign, Siffni/er, statue si{fnum : hie mane- 
binins optime. Those words being heard by the fathers in. 
council, were considered ns a divine intimation : and it 
was immediately and unanimously agreed to rebuild the 
city on its former site. Cfcsar, of all the Roman his- 
torians, has most avoided the marvellous of this kind : and 
it is observable, that he does not mention a single prodigy 
throughout his whole Commentaries, except in his relation 
of the battle of Pharsalia. Upon that ocoasion, indeed, 
he very artfully falls in with this popular superstition, 
and gives an account of many predictive intimations of 
that day's important event. And nothing, in truth, could 
bo more to his purpose than this indirect manner of per- 
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transmitted Trebatius to you, so I now consign 
him to your patronage, as upon your own invita- 
tion. Receive him then, my dear Csesar, with 
your usual generosity, and distinguish him with 
©very honour that my solicitations can induce you 
to confer. I do not recommend him in the manner 
you so justly rallied when I wrote to you in favour 
of Orfios : but I will take upon me to assure you, 
in true Roman sincerity, that there lives not a man 
of greater modesty and merit, I must not forget 
to mention also (what, indeed, is his distinguishing 
qualihcation) that he is eminently skilled in the 
Jaws of his country \ and happy in an uncommon 
strength of memory. I will not point out any par- 
ticular piece of preferment which I wish you to 
bestow upon him : I w»ill only, in general, entreat 
you to admit him into a share of your friendship. 
Nevertheless, if you should think proper to distin- 
guish him with the tribunate or prwfecture"', or 
any other little honours of that nature, 1 shall have 
no manner of objection. In good earnest, I entirely 
resign him out of my hand.s into yours, which never 
were lifted up in battle, or pledged in friendship, 
without effect. But I fear I have pre.ssed you 
farther upon this occasion than was necessary ; 
however, 1 know you will excu.se my warmth in 
the cause of a friend. Take care of your health, 
and continue to love me. Farewell. 


LETTER IX. 

To Trebatius^. 

I NEVER write to Cajsar or Balbus without taking 
occasion to mention you in the advantageous terms 
A. ij 61J9. deserve ; and this in a style that evi- 
dently distinguishes me for your sincere 
well-wisher. I hope, therefore, y(f(i will check this 
idle passion for the elegancies of Rome, and reso- 
lutely persevere in the purpose of your journey, till 

suading his countrymen that tlie pod.s were parties in his 
cause. — Liv. V. rt5 ; Tees. I)e Hell, t.'iv. iii. 

^ I'lie profcHsioii of the law was held ann»ng the Romans, 
aa It is with us, in great estceru ; but this body of men 
siHun in general to have acted rather in the nature of <»ur 
chtuuber counsel, than as advocates at the bar. llie law 
was properly the province of those whom they called their 
orators : and for which every man of go<Kl sense, a ready 
utterance, and u general knowledge of the constitutions «)f 
lus country, was thouglit qualified. — Cic. I)e Off. ii. 19 ; Dc 
Orat. 55, &c. 

w The military tribunes were next in rank to the 
lieutenants or commnnders-in-cliief under the general ; ns 
the pr(r/ectns teoionis was the most honourable pfist in 
the Roman annies after that of the military tribunes. 
The biisinesHof tl o fonner wa.s, among other articles, to 
decide all controversies that arose among the soldiers ; 
and that of the latter was to ciirry the chief standard of | 
the legion. | 

^ * This is the same jierson in whose iHjhoIf tho foregoing 

letter to ('ar^sar is written, and w'hich seems to have had so | 
good an effect, that we find him mentioned by Suetonius 
as in the number of Clffsar’s particular favoiiritea ITe 
appears, in thisetwlicr part of his life, to have been of a 
more gay and indolent disposition than is consisUuit with 
making a figure in business ; but he aftei*\%'ardK, however, 
became a very celebrated lawyer : and one of tbe mc»st 
agreeable satires of Horace is addressed to him under that 
hcaiourable character. If the English reader is desirous 
of being acquainted with the spirit of that perforxnancjo, 
he will find It preserved, and oven improved, among Mr. 
Pope's excellent imitations of Horace. — Suet, in Vit. JuL 
Cws. ; Hor. Sat. it 1 ; Pope's Poems, vcd. ii. p. 109. 


your merit and assiduity shall have obtained the 
desired effect. In the mean time, your friends here 
win excuse your absence, no less than the ladies of 
Corinth did that of Medea in the play y, when she 
artfully persuades them not to impute it to her as 
a crime that she had forsaken her country. For, 
as she tells them, 

*' There are who distant from their native soil, 

Still for their own and country's glory toil : 

While some, fust rooted to their parent spot, 

In life are useless, and in death forgot." 

In this last inglorious class you would most cer- 
tainl}' have been numbered, had not your friends 
all conspired in forcing you from Rome. But 
more of this another time : in the meanwhile, let 
me advise you, who know so well how to manage 
securities for others, to secure yourself from the 
British chario leers’*. And since 1 have been playing 
the Medea, let me make my exit with the following 
lines of the same tragedy, which are well worth 
your constant remembrarnre : 

I ills wisdom, sure, on folly's confines lies, 

M^lio, wise for others, for liimsclf 'B unwise.” 

I Farewell. 


LETTER X. 

To the same. 

1 TAKE all opportunities of writing in your 
favour : and 1 shall be glad you would let me know 
with what success. My chief reliance is 
on Balbus; in my letters to w’hom I fre- 
quently and warmly recommend your interest. | But 
why do you not let me hear from you every time 
my brother despatches a courier ? 

I am informed there is neither gold nor silver in 
all Britain If that should be the case, 1 would 

y Medea being enutnoured of .lason, assisted him in 
obtaining tbe golden fieeee. and then fled with him from 
her father's eourt. He afterwards, liowever, dcserttHl her 
for ('reu.sa, the daughter of Creon, king of t’orinth, whom 
Mt*<Iea destroyed by certain magical arts. Knniiis, a 
Roman poet, who fiourtished about a century before the 
date of thi.s letier, formed a play upon tin's story ; from 
Avhieh i)erfornianc'‘ the following lines arc quoted. 

* The armies of the ancient Rritims were partly com- 
])nHed «>f troops who fought in open cliariots, to the uxlc' 
trees of which were fixed a kind of short scythe. — t^a'S. 
I>e Rell. riall. iv. 29; Sir VVilliaiii Temple’s Introduction 
to tJie Hist, of England. 

» A notion had prevailed among the Romans, that 
Rritain abounded in gold and silver mines: and this ro- 
]K>rt, it is jirobable, first suggested to f’lesar the design of 
conquering our island. It was soon discovered, however, 
that these sourcjcs of wealth existed only iti their own 
iniaginations : and all their hopes of ijlunder ended in the 
little ailvantagc they could make by tbe sale of their 
prisoners, fh'cero, taking notice (if this circumstance! to 
Atticus, ridicules the poverty and ignorance of oiir Rritish 
ancestors; which gives occasion to the ingenious historian 
of bis life, to breakout into the following pertinent and 
useful observations : “ From tbeir railleries of this kind 
(says Dr. Middleton) one cannot lielp reflecting on the 
surprising fate and revolutions of kingdoms: how Rome, 
once tho mistress of the world, tho seat of arts, empire, 
and glory, now lies sunk in sloth, ignorance, and i>overty ; 
cnslav(»d to the most cruel as well as to tho most con- 
temptible of tyrants, superstition and religious imposture : 
while this remote country, anciently tho jest and contempt 
of the polite Homans, is become the happy seat of liberty, 
plenty, and letters, fiourisbing in all the arts and refine- 
ments of civil life ; yet running same course 
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advise you to seize one of the enemy’s military 
cars, and drive back to us with all expedition. But 
if you think you shall be able to make your fortune 
without the assistance of British spoils, by all 
means establish yourself in Ctesar’s friendship. 
To be serious ; both my brother and Balbus will 
be of great service to you for that purpose ; but, 
believe me, your own merit and assiduity will 
prove your best recommendation. You have every 
favourable circumstance indeed for your advance- 
ment that can be wished. On the one hand, you 
are in the prime and vigour of your years ; as on 
the other, you are serving under a commander 
distinguished for the generosity of his disposition, 
and to whom you have been recommended in the 
strongest terms. In a w'ord, there is not the least 
fear of your success, if your own concurrence be 
not wanting. Farewell. 


LETTER XL 
To the same. 

I Ti A VJS received a very obliging letter from Caesar, 
wherein he tells me, that though his numberless 
A r G!)l) have hitherto })reventcd him 

from seeing you so often as he wishes, 
he will certainly find an opportunity of being better 
acquainted with you. 1 have assured him in return, 
how extremely acceptable his generous services to 
you would prove to iny.self. But surely you are 
much too preciy>itate in your determinations : and 
I could not but wonder that you should have 
refused th<; advantages of a tribune’s commission, 
especially ns you might have been excused it seems 
from the functions of that post. If you continue 
to act thus indiscreetly, I shall certainly exhibit 
an information against you to your friends Vacerra 
and Mauilius. 1 dare not venture, however, to 
Ifti/ the case before Cornelius: for as you profess to 
Ijave learned all your v^ isdoni from his instructions, 
to arraign the juiyiil of imjjrudence w'ould he a 
tacit reriectidTi, you know, upon the tutor. But 
in good earnest, I conjure you not to lose the 
fairest opportunity of making your fortune, that 
jirohahly will ever fall again in your way. 

J frequently reeonirnend your interests to Fre- 
cianus whom you mention ; and hew’rites me word 
that he has done you some good offices. Let me 
know of what kind they are. I expect a letter 
upon your arrival in Britain. FarewelL 


LETTER XII. 

To the same. 

I HAVE made your acknowledgments to my 
brother, in pursuance of your request: and am glad 
to have an occasion of applauding you for 
A. u. 601). fixed at last in some settled reso- 

lution. The style of your former letters, I will 
own, gave me a good deal of uneasiness. And 

which Homo itself liad ran before it ; from virtuous 
indviHtry to wealth ; from wealth to luxury ; from luxury 
to an impatienec of diseiidine, and corruption of morals; 
till, hy a total degeneracy and loss of virtue, being grown 
ripe for destruction, it falls a prey at last to some hardy 
oppressor, and, with the loss of liberty, losing everything 
else that is valuable, sinks gradually again into its original 
barbarism.*’ — Ad Att. iv. ; Life of Cicero, p. ia7. 


allow me to say, that in some of them you disco- 
vered an impatience to return to the polite refine- 
ments of Rome, which had the appearance of much 
levity ; that in some I regretted your indolence, 
and in others your timidity. They frequently, 
likewise, gave me occasion to think diat you were 
not altogether so reasonable in your expectations 
as is agreeable to your usual modesty. One would 
have imagined indeed you had carried a bill of 
exchange upon Caesar, instead of a letter of recom- 
mendation: for you seemed to think you had 
nothing more to do than to receive your money 
and hasten home again. But money, my friend, 
is not so easily acquired : and I could name some 
of our acquaintance who have been obliged to 
travel as far as Alexandria in pursuit of it, without 
having yet been able to obtain even their just 
demands If my inclinations were governed solely 
by my interest, I should certainly choose to have 
you here : as nothing affords me more pleasure than 
your company, or more advantage than your advice 
and assistance. But as you sought my friendship 
and patronage from your earliest youth, I always 
thought it incumbent upon me to act with a disin- 
terested view to your welfare ; and not only to 
give you my protection, but to advance, by every 
means in my power, both your fortunes and your 
dignities. In consequence of which I dare say 
you have not forgotten those unsolicited offers I 
( made you, when I had thoughts of being employed 
abroad I no sooner gave up my intentions of 
this kind, and perceived that Caesar treated me 
with great distinction and friendship, than I recom- 
mended you in the strongest aud warmest terms to 
his favour, perfectly well knowing the singular 
probity ami benevolence of his heart. Accordingly 
be showed, not only by his letters to me, but by 
bis conduct towarefs you, the great regard he paid 
to my recommendation. If you have any opinion 
therefore of my judgment, or imagine that 1 sin- 
cerely wish you well, let me persuade you to 
continue with him. And notwithstanding you 
should meet with some tilings to disgust you ; as 
business perhaps, or other obstructions, may render 
him less expeditious in gratifying your views than 
you bad n ason to expect ; still however persevere, 
and trust me, you will find it prove in the end both 
for your interest and your honour. To exhort you 
any farther might look like impertinence : let me 
only remind you, that if you lose this opportunity 
of improving your fortunes you will never meet 
again w'ith so generous a patron, so rich a province, 
or so convenient a season for this purpose. And 
< to expre.ss myself in the style of you lawyers) 
Cornelius has given his opinion to the same effect. 

I am glad, for my sake as well as yours, that you 
did not attend C«;sar into Britain, as it has not 
only saved you the fatigue of a very disagreeable 
expedij:u)n, but me likewise that of being the per- 
petual auditor of your wonderful exploits. Let me 
know in what part of the world you are likely to 
take up your winter-quarters, and in what post 
you are, or expect to be, employed. Farewell. 

^ This alludes m those who supplied Ptolemy wich 
money when ho was soliciting his affairs in Rome : an 
account of which hiia already been given in the notes on 
the foregoing book. — ^See rem. >, p. 344. 

c See rem, q p. 361. 
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LETTER XIIL 
To the same. 

It is a considerable time since I have heard any 
thing from you. As for myself, if 1 have not 
written these three months, it was because, 
A. V. C99. separated from my brother, 

I neither knew where to address my letters, nor by 
what hand to convey them. I much wish to be 
informed how your affairs go on, and in what part 
of the world your winter-quarters are likely to be 
fixed. 1 should be glad they might be with Ceesar: 
but as 1 would not venture, in his present affliction 
to trouble him with a letter, 1 have written upon 
that subject to Balbus. In the meanwhile, let me 
entreat you not to be wanting to yourself : and for 
my own part, I am contented to give up so much 
more of your company, provided the longer you 
stay abroad the richer you should return. There 
is nothing 1 think particularly to hasten you home, 
now that Vacerra is dead. However you are the 
best judge, and I should be glad to know what you 
have determined. 

There is a queer fellow of your acquaintance, 
one Octavius or Cornelius (I do not perfectly 
recollect his name) who is perpetually inviting me, 
as a friend of yours, to sup with him. He has not 
yet prevailed with me to accept his compliment : 
however, I am obliged to the man. Farewell. 


LETTER XIV. 

To Mi/natius^. 

Lucius Livineius Trypho is the freedman of 
my very intimate friend Regulus : and though the 
misfortunes of the latter cannot raise him 
* higher in my affection, they have, however, 
rendered me more assiduous to testify it in every 
instance wherein he is the least concerned. But I 
have still a farther reason to interest myself in 
behalf of his freedman, as I experienced his services 
at a season when I had the best opportunity of 
proving the sincerity of my friends. 1 rccommetkd 
him therefore to your protection with all the warmth 
of the most sensible gratitude ; and 1 shall be 
extremely obliged to you for showing him that you 
place to your own account those many dangerous 
winter voyages he formerly undertook upon mine. 
Farewell. 

^ Cut'Rar about this time lost liis duuf^hter Julia, who 
died in child-bcd. She was married to IVuiipey, who was 
so passionately fond of her, that she seems, during the 
short time they lived together, to have taken entire pos- 
session of his whole heart, and to have turned all his 
ambition into the single desire of appearing amiablc^ln 
her eye. I'lie death of this young lady ijroved a public 
calamity, as it dissolved the only forcible bond of union 
between her father and her husband, and hastened that 
rupture which ended In the destruction of the common- 
wealth. It is in allusion to this that the elegant Pater- 
culus calls her medium male coharentis inter Pompeium 

et Catarem concordim %ri{jnus Plut. in Vit. Pomp, ct 

Caps. ; Veil. Pat. 1. 47. 

« The person to whom this letter is addressed is un- 
known, as is the precise time, likewise, when it was 
written. It seems probable, however, not to have boon 
very long after Cicero’s return from banishment. For by 
the expression, hit noslris temporibux, he undoubtedly 
alludes (as Mr. Ross observes) to the misfortunes which 
were brought upon him by Clodius. 


LETTER XV. 

To Trebatius, 

I PERCEIVE by your letter, that my friend Csesar 
looks upon you as a most wonderful lawyer ; and 
^ are you not happy in being thus placed 
A. u. 699. ^ country where you make so consider- 

able a figure upon so small a stock ^ ? But with 
how much greater advantage would your noble 
talents have appeared had you gone into Britain } 
Undoubtedly there would not have been so pro- 
found a sage in the law throughout all that extensive 
island. 

Since your epistle has provoked me to be thus 
jocose, I will proceed in the same strain, and tell 
you there was one part of it I could not read without 
some envy ; and how indeed could it be otherwise, 
when I found that, whilst much greater men were 
in vain attempting to get admittance to Ceesar, you 
were singled out from the crowd, and even sum- 
moned to an audience But after giving me an 
account of affairs which concern others, why were 
you silent as to your own, assured as you are that 
1 interest myself in them with as much zeal as if 
they immediately related to myself. Accordingly, 
as I am extremely afraid you will have no employ- 
ment to keep you warm in your winter-quarters, 1 
would by all means advise you to lay in a sufficient 
quantity of fuel. Both Mucius and Manilius*‘ have 
ffiven their opinions to the same purpose ; espe- 
cially as your regimentals,, they apprehend, will 
scarce be ready soon enougli to secure you against 
the approaching cold. We hear, however, there 
has been hot work in your part of the world, w'hich 
somewhat alarmed me for your safety ; but I com- 
forted myself with considering that you are not 
altogether so desperate a soldier as you are a lawyer. 
It is a wonderful consolation indeed to your friends 
to be assured that your passions are not an over- 
match for your prudence. Thus, as much as I 
know you love, the water, you would not venture ^ 

^ The lutliLTOus author of the “ Tale of a Tub” has 
applied this pasHiige with more hxmiour, perhajxs, than it 
was first conceived lie is accounting for the pr»)pagation 
of the several absurd doctrines of jdiilosophy and religion 
that have prevailed in the world, by supposing that every 
systcni inaker is always sure of finding a wt of disciples 
wlioHCi tone (>f understanding is exactly pitched to the 
absurdity or extravagance (»f his tenets. ** And in this one 
cinruinstancc,” says he, “ lies all the skill or luck <if the 
matter, f’icero iinderstfx^d this very well, wlien writing 
to a friend in England, with a caution, among other 
matters, to IxjW’are of being cheated by our liackney- 
coacliincn, (who, it seems, in those days, were as errant 
rascals as they arc now) has these remarkable words : 
eg! quod yaudeax te in ista loca venixse^ vbi aliquid xapere 
vidcrerc. For, to si>eak a bold truth, it is a fatal mis- 
carriage, so ill to order affairs, as to pass for a fool in one 
company, when in anotlier you might be treated as a 
philoso]dier ; which I desire some certain gentlemen of 
my ae(iiiaintance to lay up in their hearts as a very sea- 
sonable innuendo.” — Tale of a Ti»b, p. 164. 

g Trebatius, it is probable, had informed Cicero, in the 
letter to which this Is an answer, that he had been sum- 
moned by Csesar to attend liim as his assessor upon some 
trial ; which seems to have led nrtr author into the railleries 
of this and the preceding passages. 

Mucius and Maniiiiis, it must be supposed, were two 
lawyers, and {larticulnr friends of Trebatius, as the humour 
of this witticism evidently consists in an allusion to that 
profession. 

1 In the original it is ttudiotissimut homo naiandi, the 
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1 find, to cross it with Ccesar ; and though nothing 
could keep you from the combats^ in Rome, you 
were much too wise I perceive to attend them in 
Britain •«. 

But pleasantry apart: you know without my 
telling you with what zeal I have recommended 
you to Ceesar ; though perhaps you may not be 
apprised, that I have frequently as well as warmly 
written to him upon that subject. I had for some 
time indeed intermitted my solicitations, as 1 would 
not seem to distrust his friendship and generosity ; 
however, I thought proper in my last to remind 
him once more of his promise. I desire you would 
let me know what effect my letter has produced, 
and at the same time give me a full account of 
every thing that concerns you. For 1 am exceed- 
ingly anxious to be informed of the prospect and 
situation of your affairs, as well as how long you 
imagine your absence is likely to continue. Be 
persuaded that nothing could reconcih^ me to this 
separation, but the h()j)es of its proving to your 
advantage. In any other view, I should not be so 
impolitic as not to insist on your return ; as you 
would be too prudent I dare say to delay it. The 
truth is, one hour's gay or serious conversation 

anibiRuity of coulU not have been prc'served in a 

more literal translation. TI»e iirt of swiinininK was among 
the iiiiinbcr of exercises in ancient Home, unci 

esteeiiicHl a necessary ciualification for every gciitluiiian. 
Tims Wii find (..'iito tlic cider himself instructing his son in 
this aecroui]>lishTncnt ; as Augustus likewise) performed 
the same ofliec in the cMlucation of his two grandsons. 
Caius and TiUeius. It was, indeed, one of theesscuitini arts 
in military discijtlinc, as both the soldic?rs and officers liad 
frecpiently no other means of luirsuing <»r retreating from 
the cneiriy. Accordingly the Cainims Martins, a place 
wlu're the liotnun youth were taught the science of arms, 
was situated on the banks of the Tiber ; and they con- 
stantly finished their exercises of this kind by throwing 
tljomselves into the river. — This shows the wonderful pro- 
I)riety of tliose noble lines w'hiuh Shakspeare j)iits into tho 
mouth of Cassius, in that masterly scene wliere he is 
endeavouring to s(.»und the sc'ritiineiitB, and fire the indig- 
nation of Brutus towards ("jrsar. 

"We can both 

Endure the winter’s cold as well us ho. 

Eor once upon a raw and gusty day, 

Tlie troubled Tiber chafing with liis shores, 

(.-jesur says to me, “ Barest thou, Cassius, now 
L(>ap in with me into this angry flood. 

And swim to yonder point ?” LTpjjn the word, 
Accoutred as T was, 1 plunged in. 

And bade him follow : so indeed ho did, 

Tlie huTciit roar'd, and wo did buffet it 
'W'ith lusty sinews, thro>\ing it aside. 

And stemming it with hearts of controversy. 

But ere we cjould arrive the point propostxl, 

Caesar cried, “ Help mo, Cassius, or 1 sink ! ** 

I, as iEneus, our great ancestetr. 

Bid from the flames of Troy, upon his shoulder. 

The old Anchises bear, so from the wajes of Tiber 
Bid I the. tired Caesar: and this man 
Is now become a God, Ac. 

Monsieur Dacicr observes, that thi.H passage of Cicero dis- 
cc)vers the justness of those verses in Horace, where 
Trebutius is represented as advising the Roman satirist to 
swim across the Tiber, as an excellent remedy against his 
poetical propensity: since, like other }>hysicians, he pre- 
scribed a regimen, it seems, most agreeable to liis own 
taste and practice. — Pint inVit. Cato. Censor.; Suet, in 
Vit. Augu-st. C4 ; Veget. de Re Milit. i. 10 ; Bacier, Rdm. 
sur la Bat. i. du liv. ii. dTIorace. 

J Alluding to his fondness of the gladiatorial games. 

k See rent. ^ p. 361. 


together is of more importance to us than all the 
foes and all the friends that the whole nation of 
Gaul can produce. I intreat you therefore to send 
me an immediate account in what posture your 
affairs stand ; and be assured, as honest Chremes 
says to his neighbour in the play*, 

** Whatever cures thy laboring bosom grieve, 

My tongue shall soothe them, or my hand relieve.'* 

Farewell. 


LETTER XVL 
To the same. 

You remember the character given of the Phry- 
gians in the play*", that their wisdom ever came 
j too late but you are resolved, my dear 
A. u. jOI). gentleman", that no impu- 

tation of this kind shall be fixed upon you. Thank 
heaven, indeed, you wisely subdued the romantic 
spirit of your first letters, as you were not so obsti- 
nately bent upon new adventures, as to hazard a 
voyage for that purpose into Britain ; and who, in 
troth, can blame you ? It is the same disposition, T 
imagine, that has immovably fixed you in your win- 
ter-quarters, and certainly there is nothing like acting 
with circumspeetion upon all occasions. 'J'ake my 
word for it, prudence is the safest shield. 

If it were usual with me to sup from home, most 
undoubtedly I could not refuse your gallant friend 
Octavius. I will own, however, I love to mortify 
the man's vanity ; and whenever he invites me I 
always affect to look with some surprise, as not 
seeming to recollect his person. Seriously, he is a 
wondrous pretty fellow ; what pity it is that you 
did not take him abroad with you". 

Let me know hov^ you are employed, and whether 
there is any probability of seeing you in Italy this 
winter. Balbus assures me, that you will certainly 
return immensely rich ; but whether he means in 
the vulgar sense, or agreeably to the maxim of his 
friends the Stoics, who maintain, you know, “that 
every man is rich who has the free enjoyment of 
earth and air," is a doubt which time will clear 
up. 

I find, by those who come from your part of the 
world, that you are grown wonderfully reserved ; 
for they tell me you answer no qucrws^\ However, 
it is on all hands a settled pointy (and you have 

I in Tcrcnc-e'rt play culled the “ Self-tormentor.” 

A tragedy called the “ Trojan Horse,” which seems, 
by Cicero's frequent quotations from it, to have been in 
great esteem. 

» Tho <.*elebrntod Monsieur Dacler produces this passage 
as n proof tliat I’rebatius must have biH;n more than four- 
score years of *ige, when Horace addressed the satire to 
him mentioned in tho remarks on the preceding letter. 
Hut that learned critic has been led into this error by 
taking in a serious sense, what Cicero most evidently 
meant in a ludicrous one. 
o Bee the conclusion of let. xlii. p, 364. 
p The witticism of this passage consists in the double 
sense of the verb which, besides Its common 

acceptation, signifies likewise the giving an opinion as a 
lawyer. This conceit, such as it is, seems to have been a 
favourite one with our author, for he repeats it in a sub- 
sequent letter, where he is rallying another of his frienda 
upon an occasion of the same nature. — See rem, ^ on letter 
23 of this book. But — 

Antoni gladios potuit contemnere, si sic 
Omnia dixisset !• ' — Juv. 
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reason, certainly, to congratulate yourself upon it,) 
that you are the most profound sage in the law 
throughout the whole city of Samarobriva •>. Fare- 
well. 


LETTER XVII. 

To Lentulus, 

It is with singular pleasure I perceive, by your 
letter, that you are sensible, 1 will not say of my 
affection only, but of my devotion towards 
A. u. 61)1 . Even that sacred term, indeed, can 

but ill express the sentiments you merit from me ; 
and if you esteem yourself (as you would persuade 
me) obliged by my endeavours to serve you, it is 
your friendship alone which can make you think 
so. I am sure, at least, I could not refuse you my 
best good offices without being guilty of the most 
unpardonable ingratitude. You would have ex- 
perienced, however, much stronger and more 
powerful instances of my friendship if, instead of 
being thus long separated from each other, we bad 
passed this iiiterval together at Rome. It is not 
only in the particular article you mention, and in 
which no man is more tjualified to shine, that I 
impatiently wish to receive you as my coadjutor ; it 
is not, 1 say, in the senate alone that our amicable 
concurrence would have been distinguished, — it 
would have appeared conspicuous, my friend, iu 
every act of public concernment. Suffer me then 
to add, previously to the information you request 
me to give you of my political sentiments and 
situation, that if fortune had not thus divided us I 
should have enjoyed in you a wise and faithful 
guide, as you would have found in me a kind, a 
f^rieudly, and, perhaps, no unexperienced associate. 
However, I rejoice (as undoubtedly I ought) at 
the honourable occasion of your absence, and in 
which your military conduct and success has 
procured you the illustrious title of irnperator^. 
Kevertheless, 1 must repeat it again, it is owing to 
this circumstance that you have not received far 
more abundant and efficacious fruits of that friend- 
ship to which you have so undisputed a claim. 
In particular, I should most strenuously have 
united with you in taking just vengeance on those 
whose ill offices you have experienced, }»artly in 
resentment of your having supj)orted and protected 
me in my adversity, and partly as they envy you 
the glory of so generous an action. One of them, 
however, has sufficiently anticipated our revenge, 
and drawn down by his own hands the chastisement 
he merits from ours. The person I mean is that 
man who has ever distinguished himself by oppos- 
ing his benefactors, and who, after having received 
from you the highest services, singled you put as 
the object of his impotent malice. This man, in 
consequence of being detected in his late infamous 
attempts, has entirely and irretrievably lost at once 
both his honour and his liberty*. As to yourself, 
q A principal town in Gaul, now called Amiens^ and 
where Trebatius Beems to have had liis winter-qiuirterB. 

r History is altogether silent as to the occasion upon 
which Lentiilus was saluted hy his army with this title. 

■ The conjecture of Mauutiiis seems liighly probable, 
that the person to whom Cicoro alludes is Caius jCato, 
whose ill offices to Lentuhis have b(‘en often mentioned in 
the preceding letters. Hut what tlus secret ]>raoticeH were 
which had been discovered so much to his disgrace, is a 
point in which history docs not afford any light. • 


though I had much rather you should gain ex- 
perience by my misfortunes than your own, yet it 
affords me some consolation, under your present 
disappointments that you have not paid so severe 
a line as I did for being taught the little dependence 
there is upon the professions of the world : a 
reflection this which may very properly serve as 
an introduction to the account you require of the 
motives of my late transactions. 

You are informed then, it seems, that I am 
reconciled with Ceesar and Appius" ; a step, you 
assure me, which you do not disapprove. But you 
are at a loss to guess what reasons could induce 
me to appear at the trial of Vatinius, not only as 
an advocate but as a witness in his favour^. To 
set this matter in the clearest light, it will be 
necessary to trace back the motives of ray conduct 
to their original source. Let me observe then, my 
Lentulus, tliat when I was recalled from exile by 
your generous offices, T considered myself as restored 
not only to my friends and to my family but to the 
commonwealth in general. And as you had a right 
to the best returns of my affection and gratitude 
for the distinguished part you acted iu that affair, 
so 1 thought there was something more than 
ordinary due from me to my country, which had so 
singularly co-opernted w’ith you upon this occasion. 
I often took an opportunity during your consulate 
of publicly declaring these my sentiments in the 
senate, as I always, you well know, expressed 
myself to the same purpose in our private conver- 
sations. Nevertheless, I had many reasons at that 
time to be highly disgusted. 1 could not in truth 
but observe the disguised malice of some, and the 
coolness of others, when you were endeavouring to 
procure a decree for restoring the inscription of 
that honourable monument of my public services 
which had been erected by the senate"^. But it 

*■ 111 not obtaining the coinniiswon to replace Ptolc'iny on 
his throne. 

“ lie, was embroiled with Appius, as being the brother of 
Ins inveterate enemy, ( ■lodiuK. 

Jt was custi»maj-y at trials for tlie person arraigned to 
produce ivitncHwis tt) hiselniraeter, wlio wen.* called (aufUi- 
lorcSf and ten was ihe nninbcT re(iiiisite for this purpose. 
ViitiniuM ua-s tribime of the people in the eonsuhite «)f 
Ca*sar, and had lu;en in the number of (.'icero’.s most invet- 
erate enemies, as he was .his constant oi)po6or lilcewi.se in 
politics. He was a man of a most abandoned eharacter, 
and whose i)erson (as raterculus assures ns) was not less 
deformed than his mind. A very learned and ])olite author, 
whose just esteem for Cicero’s writings has betrayed him, 
perhaps, into some partiality towards his actions, acknow- 
ledges that “ tl>e defence of Vatinius gave a plausible 
handle for sonic censure upon Cicero." The truth of it is, 
the censure was more than plausible ^ for nothing certainly 
could diec'ever more nieamiess of spirit than thus, in eoin- 
pliauce w'ith those in power, not only to defend Vatinius 
as an advocate, but to bear pulilic testimony likewise to 
his general %ood conduct. Smne cohmrable excuse, 
indeed, may be given for the former, by considering it in 
the light which Valerius Maximus hits placed it, as an 
instance of Cicero's generosity towards his enemies ; but 
tlie latter seems to stand beyond the reach even of a 
justification. — Veil Pat. ii. 69; Val. Max, Iv. 2. 

The expression which Ciecro makes use of in this 
place is ambiguous : — neque de monumentig meis ab iis 
adjutUB, CB,” &c. The commentators have supposed that 
thJ.s relates to Cicero’s house : but Mr. Hoss, with much 
greater prf>bability, imagines it alludes to the Atrium 
Liberfatig, which had been erected by order of the senate, 
as a memorial of Cicero’s services in rescuing the common- 
wealth from the dangerous conspiracy of Catiline. For 
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was not only in this instance that those who had 
many obligations to concur in your good oflSces 
towards me, acted a' part I had little reason to 
expect. They looked indeed with much ungener- 
ous indifference on the cruel outrage which was 
offered to my brother and myself under our own 
roof*, and the estimate they made, in pursuance of 
the senate’s order, of the damages 1 had sustained 
by these acts of violence, was far unequal to my 
real Io8s>'. This last article of their injustice, 
though least indeed in my concern, 1 could not but 
very sensibly feel amidst the general wreck of niy 
fortunes. But though these mortifying marks of 
their disposition towards me were much too notor- 
ious to escape my observation, they could not 
efface the more agreeable impressions of their 
former friendship. For this reason, notwithstand- 
ing those high obligations I had to Pompey, of 
which you yourself were witness and have often 
mentioned, notwithstanding also the affection and 
esteem which I always entertained for him, yet 1 
still firmly adhered to my political principles, nor 
suffered these considerations of ])nvate amity fo 
influence me in favour of his public measures. 
Accordingly, when Vatinius (w’ho at the trial of P. 
Sextius^ was examined as a witness against him) 
intimated that Caesar’s successes had reconciled 
me to his party, 1 told him, in the presence of 
Pompey, that I preferred the fate of Bibulus, un- 
happy as he might esteem it, to all the splendid 
triumphs of the most victorious gener<il’\ 1 

riodius had erjised the original inscription, and placed his 
own name in its stead. — See rem. « on this letter, p. 

( lodiuH. after having jn'ociirotl a law which dcelan*d 
it treason to vote or take any stop towards rocallingt’icero 
from In's l>anishment, procivded tti pillage and burn all his 
houses both in town and <'(mntry. Cicero, however, laung 
restored in the manner which he himself will relate, in a 
subsequent part of this lotUa*, the senate decreed that Jiis 
houses should be rebuilt at the public expense. Hut while 
tlie w’orknien wore emj)l()yed on his Palutino Inmse, and 
had carried it up almost to tho roof, (Jlodius made a 
second attack, ami after driving them oft’, set lire to the 
adjoining edifiec, which belonged to Cic-ero's brother, and 
wherein be himself liki‘wise at that time was ; so that 
they were both obliged to make tlieir escape with the 
utmost precipitation.— -Ad Att. iv. ; Orat. jioht. Jted. 

y llis liouse upon the Palatine liill in Home, higether 
with his Tusctilaii and Pormian villas, were jointly esti- 
mated at a valuation universally condemned as 

extremely unequitable. Hut “ those who liad dipt his 
wings (US ho expresses himself iu a letter to Attieiis uiH»n 
tins occasion) were not clis])Oscd they should grow again.” 
It seems highly probable that Limtulus himself was in this 
number ; as it appears, by a letter of our author to his 
brother, that he had reasons to be dissatisfied with his 
conduct towards him. Hut though, in tlie passiigc before 
us, lie speaks of the injustice that liad been done him, as 
arising solely from those who were concerned with Leu- 
tulus in taking an estimate of his losses ; yet, at the same 
time, he expresses himself in such a inamuu:, as to throw 
a very artful reproach upon the latter. — Ad Att. iv. 2 ; Ad 
Quint. Frat, ii. 2. 

* ** P. Bextius was a tribune of the people A. U. 69(i in 
the consulship of Lcutulus, and a great instriimeiit in 
restoring Cicero, lie resisted tho faction of tnodius by 
force of arms, and was upon that account, in the following 
year, accused of public violence by M. TuUi us Albinovanus. 
(.Ueero defended him in an excellent oration, which is still 
extant, and he was acquitted by tho sufTroges of all the 
judges.’'~Koss. 

» M. Calpurnius Bibtilus was joint consul with .1. Caesar 
A. U. 694. The senate secured the election of the former, 
in order to his being a check to tho ambitious designs of 


asserted, likewise, upon another occasion (and 
asserted too in the hearing of Pompey,) that the 
same persons who confined Bibulus to his house 
had driven me from mine. Indeed, the whole 
series of those interrogatories'*, which I put to 
Vatinius at this trial, was entirely designed as an 
invective against his tribunate ; and I particularly 
exposed, with much freedom and indignation, his 
contempt of the auspices, his corrupt disposal of 
foreign kingdoms % together with the rest of his 
violent utid illegal proceedings. But it was not 
only upon this occasion that I spoke thus unre- 
servedly, I frequently avowed my sentiments with 
the same resolute spirit in the senate. Thus, when 
Marcellinus and Philippus were** consuls, I carried 
a motion that the affair of the Campanian lands ^ 
should be referred to the re-consideration of a full 
housed on the 15th of May following. Now tell 

hi.s ccilcagiic ; and it wan tlioiight of bo much im})ortance ^ 
to the republic that he Bhould be chosen, that even Cato 
did not bcrupie upon this occasion to employ inethodH of 
bribery for that purpose. Hut Hibulus, after many vain 
efforts of patriotism, and heiug grossly insulted in the 
forum by (^'tsar’s mob, at length withdrew from tlie func- 
tions of his oflice, and voluntarily confined himself (as 
Suetonius relat(^s) to his own house; though by the expres- 
sion which Tally here uses, it rather seems as if Ccesar 
had employed some force in keeping him there. After 
wliich. as tho same historian informs us, Cipsar governed 
the republic without control. — Biiet. in Vit. Jul. Ca;s. e.29. 

“ Cic'cro, instead of oxaiuiiiing Vatinius upon the 
facts in his ovulencc against *Sextius, put to him a series 
of questions in such an artful manner, tliat he exposed all 
the intrigues and iniquity of his tribunate. This exami- 
nation is still extant, under tho title of Inlerrogatio in 
V all V i lew# . *’ — 1 1 oss. 

« It is wholly uncertain to what particular facts Cicero 
alludes, when he imputes to Vatinius what he calls the 
donaiio reintornvi: however, by c<impariug this expression 
with the oration to which it refers, and with n jiassiigo in 
a letter to Atticiis, it seem.s probable that Vatinius, when 
he was tribune, had been bribed to procure a confii umtion 
from the people of some disputed regal title, or ]>crliaps 
to obtain assisl.aiice from tho republie, in transferring a 
contested crown from its rightful po.ssessor into tho hands 
of a usurper. It is certain at least that such unworthy 
methods were frequently practised at this time, in order 
ti> gratify the insatiable avarice and profusion of these 
degenerate Itoiiiaiis. — Orat. in Vatin. ; Ad Att. ii. 9. | 

Tiiey were consuls, A. IT. (>!»7. 

Tlie lands in Campania, a district in Italy, now called 
the Terra di Lavoro, in the kingdom of Naples, were partly 
ap]>ropriuted to the use of tlie republic, and partly in 
private hands. f-a?sar had procured a law for dividing j 
the f»»rnicr among 25,900 poor citizens, and for purchasing 
the latter in order to distribute them in the same man- 
ner. Both these designs seem to have been very artfully 
calculated by Caesar to promote and facilitate his grand 
purpose of usurping the supremo power. For by parcel- 
ling out those lands among tho common people which 
belonged to the republic, he secured the populace to his 
interest, and, at the same time, deprived the government of 
those very considerable supplies, both of money and corn, 
which it derived from its demesnes in Campania ; as on 
the other siilo, by purchasing tho remainder of these 
estates, he iniiKt necessarily have weakened those public 
treasures which wore already much impoverished, aud 
consequently rendered tho commonwealth less capable of 
opposing his ambitious measures. — Suet, in Vit. Jul. Cass. 

20 ; Cic, Agrar. ii. 29. 

f A decree of the senate had not its complet^ force, 
unless it passed in a full house; that is, when a coni- 
potent number of tho monibors were present.' It s(x*ms, 
by a passage which Manutius quotes from Dio, 1. 54. that 
before the times of Augustus, who made some alteration , 
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met my friend, could 1 possibly have made a 
bolder or more formidable attack upon this 
party ? Could 1 possibly have given a more 
convincing evidence that I had not departed from 
my old principles, notwithstanding all I had for- 
merly suifered for their sake? The truth of it is, 
this motion greatly exasperated not only those 
whom it was reasonable to expect it would offend, 
but others upon whom 1 did not imagine it would 
have had any such effect. Pompey, soon after 
this decree had passed, set forward upon his expe- 
dition into Sardinia and Africa without giving 
me the least intimation of his being disgusted. In 
his way thither he had a conference with Csesar at 
Lucca who made great complaints of this motion. 
He had before, it seems, been informed of it by 
Crassus at Ravenna S who took that opportunity of 
incensing him against me : and it appeared after- 
wards that Pompey was likewise much dissatisfied 
upon the same account. This I learned from 
several hands, but particularly from my brother, 
who met him in Sardinia a few days after he had 
left Lucca. Pompey told him he was extremely 
glad of that accidental interview, as he wanted 
much to talk with him. He began with saying, 
that as my brother stood engaged^ for my conduct 
he should expect him to exert all his endeavours 
to Influence me accordingly. Pompey then pro- 
ceeded very warmly to remonstrate against my late 
motion in the senate ; reminding my brother of his 
services to us both, and particularly of what had' 
passed between them concerning C 0 csar^s edicts, 
and of those assurances, he said, my brother had 
given him of the measures I would pursue with 
respect to that article. He added, that my brother 
himself was a witness that the ste]>s he had formerly 
taken for procuring my recal were with the full 
consent and approbation of Caesar. Upon the 
whole, therefore, Re entreated him, if it were either 

therein, the number requisite to make an act valid was 
40 (». 

K This expedition of Pompoy into Sardinia and Africa, 
was in pursuance of the cMimmjssion with which he had 
been invested for supplying the publip miiguzinos Mrith 
com. See nw. >«, p. .Wk 

h Lucca was a frontier town in Corsar’s province of 
Cisalpine Gaul, adjoining to Italy : it still subsists under 
the same name, and is a celebrated republic. It was 
Cfltsar’s policy, at the end of every campaign, to fix his 
winter^quarters as near Italy ns possible, in order to be 
within observation of what fiassed at Uome. A iiuineroiis 
court was immediately formed around him in these places 
of his residence, consisting of the most distinguished per- 
sons in U(»me, and the neighbouring provinces, and no less 
than 2(IU senators have been observed among the attend- 
ants upon tliese 'Occasions. Candidates for offices ; young 
I men who had run out their estates ; and, in a word, all 
whose affairs of any kind were embarrassed, flocked to 
him in those cities ; and by liberal concessions to their 
respective wants and interests, he strengthened his fac- 
tion, and forwarded his grand enterprise. It was thus 
(as the judicious Plutarch observes) he had the address to 
employ the forces of the republic against Gaul, and the 
spoils of Gaul against the republic. — ^Plut. in Vit. Jul. Caes. 
et Pomp. ; Suet, in Vit. Jal. Cfcs. 

i A city in Cisalpine Gaul, still subsisting under the 
same name, in the Pope's dominions. 

J This alludes to those engagements which Quintus 
CJeero^ntered into in behalf of bis brother, in order to 
induce Pompey to favour his recal from banisliment. 
And it appears by what follows, that he promised, on the 
part of Cicero, an unlimited resignation to the measures 
of that ambitious chief. 


not in my power or my inclination to support the 
interest and dignity of the latter, that he would at 
least prevail with me not to oppose them. The 
account which my brother gave me of this conver- 
sation, together with a message I had before 
received from Pompey by Vibullius, to request 
that 1 would not proceed any farther in the affair 
of the Campanian lands till his return, threw me 
into a very serious train of reflections. I could 
not but think, after having performed and suffered 
so much for my country, that I might now at least 
be permitted to consider what was due to gratitude 
and to the honour of my brother ; and as I had 
ever conducted myself with integrity towards the 
public, I might be allowed, I hoped, to act the 
same honest part in my more private connexions 

During the time I was engaged in these votes 
and other proceedings with which Pompey appeared 
thus dissatisfied, 1 wa.s informed of what p'dssed in 
the conversations of a set of men whom you w’ill 
now guess without my naming. This party, though 
they approved of my public measures as being 
agreeable to what had ever been their professed 
sentiments, were yet so ungenerous as to express 
groat satisfaction* in believing that my conduct 
would by no means oblige Pompey, at the same 
time that it would highly exasperate Csesar. Well 
might I resent, indeed, so injurious a treatment, — 
but much more when 1 saw them, even before my 
face, maliciously encouraging and cares.sing my 
avowed enemy h Mine do I call him ? Rather 
let me say an enemy to the laws and tranquillity 
of his country, and to every character of worth and 
virtue amongst us. 

Their malevolence, however, had not the effect 
they intended, and it could not warm me into those 
transports of indignation of which my heart is now, 
indeed, no longer susceptible. On the contrary, 
it only induced me to examine my situation in all 
its various circumstances and relations with the 
greatest coolness and impartiality ; the process and 
result of which 1 will lay before you in as few 
words as 1 am able. 

There have been times, as experience no less 


Tli<! destructive views of Ccesar, in procuring tlie law- 
in question, have been elre.idy eonsidered in tlieso ludos: 
weak, therefore, undoubtedly, is the reason which Cicero 
hero assigns, for renouncing an opposition so evidently 
important to the true iiitereet of his e«)untry, Ilnd Ca'sar 
and l*ompcy, imleed, Iweii ever so Tiiueh his real friends, 
no considerations of amity ought to have prevailed with 
liim, to have acquitisced in a scheme which was contrary to 
the m*ntiment8 of all tiio real patriots of the republic, 
and contrary likcwistj to his own ; a schemo which ho 
himself tells Atticus was formed for the destruction of the 
commonwealth, [Ad Att. ii. 17.] Had ho attended to the 
indisputable maxim which he himself lays down in one 
of his philoHt^phical treatises, it would have decided at 
once the conduct which became him to observe iipon an 
occasion where private friendship interfered with more 
extensive obligations; — “ Hoec priina lex in amlcitia 
sanciutur (says he) ut neque rogemus res tiirpes ; nee 
faciamus rogatl.” But the truth of it is, private friend- 
ship was not couoemed Sn the case ; for he well knew that 
neither Pompey nor Osesar had any attachments to him 
of that kind. It was fear alone that determined his reso- 
lution ; and, having once already sutferod in the cause of 
liberty, he did not And himself disposed to be twJcx) a 
martyr. The awkward manner, however, in which he 
attempts to justify himself throughout this letter, very 
evidently shows how impossible it is to bid farewell to 
integrity with a good grace. ^ Clodius. 
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I than history has taught me, when the power of 
I the commonwealth was in worthless and wicked 
, hands. In such a conjuncture, no hope of interest 
(which 1 have at all times most heartily coTitemned) 
nor fear of danger (which upon some occasions, 
however, has influenced the greatest minds) should 
' prevail with me to co-operate in their measures ; 
no, not though I were attac.hed to them by the 
strongest ties of friendship and gratitude. But 
■ when a man of Pompey's distinguished character 
1 presides over the republic ; a man who has ac- 
quired that eminence of power and honour by the 
1 most heroic actions and the most signal services ; I 
j could not imagine it would be imputed to me as a 
levity of disposition if, in some few instances, I 
declined a little from my general maxims and 
complied with his inclinations'". But my justifi- 
cation, I thought, would still rise in strength when 
it should be remembered that 1 favoured liis credit 
and dignity even from the earliest part of my life, as 
, I particularly promoted them in my praetorship and 
consulate ; when it should be remembered that he 
not only assisted me with his vote and his influence 
; in the senate during my adversity, but joined his 
' counsels and his efforts with yours for the same 
generous purpose ; in a word, when it should be 
remembered that he has no other enemy in the 
whole commonwealth, except the man who is my 
professed adversary". In consecjucnce of these 
sentiments, it was absolutely necessary for me, you I 
see, to unite with (>a.'sar, as one who w^as joined in j 
the same views and the same inten^st. His friend- i 
ship, likewise, which you are sensible my brother : 
ami I have long shared, together with his humane j 
and generous disposition, which I have abundantly ] 
, experienced both by his late letters and his good 
offices towards me, contributed greatly to confirm 
me in these resolutions. To which I must add, 
that the commonwealth in general seemed to be 
, most strongly averse from giving any op))osition to 
! these extraordinary men ; more especially after 
! Cajsar had performed such great and glorious 
I exploits for the honour of his country. But what 
had still a farther and very powerful weight in my 
deliberations, w’as Pompey\s having engaged his 
word for me to Caesar, as my brother had given 
the same assurances to Poinpey, 

I Plato, 1 remembered, lays it dowm as a maxim, 
in his divine writings, that the people generally 
model their manners and tlieir sentiments by those 
of the great a maxim which, at this juncture, 1 

>“ It appears bj' wluit has already been remarked, that 
Cicero’s compliance can by no means be considered in the 
favourable light in which he liere represents it; but was 
I in reality a concession most injurious to his honour and 
fatal to tiic liberties of Home. It is certain, likewise, that 
it Avas not from any advantageous opinion of Ptunpey’s 
political character and designs, that he n^us induced to 
full in with his measures. On the contrary, Cicero most 
undoubtedly had no esteem for him ; and, as to his poli- 
tical views, ho saw and acknowledged, long before the date 
of this letter, that they were turned on the destruction of 
the republic ; *Ofio\oyovfiipt$)S (says ho in one of the 
epistles to Atticus) rvpotPplSa cvarKfvd^erai : as in 
another, written upon the breaking out of the civil war, 
he calls him hominem ikvoKiTtKt^arov, a man utterly 
unacquainted with the arts of gOA'ernmont. — Ad Att. ii. 17 ; 
viii. 16. 

» Clodius, after having driven Cicero out of Borne, 
entered most strenuously into the opposition against 
Pompey and Ctesar, — Manutius. See below, rem* ^ 


thought merited my particular attention. I was 
convinced, indeed, of its truth when I reflected on 
the vigorous resolutions which were taken in the 
senate on the memorable® nones of December ; 
and it seemed no wonder so noble a spirit should 
appear in that assembly, after the animating exam- 
ple I had given them upon my first entering on j 
the consular office. I reflected, also, that, during j 
the whole time which intervened between the 
expiration of my consulship and that of Caesar and 
BibulusP, when 1 still retained a very considerable 
authority in the senate, all the better part of the 
republic were united in their sentiments. On the 
other hand, about the time you took possession of 
jmur government in Spain, the commonwealth 
could not so properly be said to be under the ad- 
ministration of consuls as of infamous barterers of 
provinces^, and the mean vassals and ministers of 
sedition. It was then that discord and faction 
spread through all ranks amongst us ; and 1 was 
marked out as the victim of party rage. In this 
I critical season, however, not only every man of 
* worth, but the greater j)art of the senators, and j 
indeed all Italy in general, rose up with remarkable 
unanimity in my cause *■. What the event proved, 

I forbear to mention ; as, in truth, it is to be . 
imputed to a complication of errors and artifices. 
But this I will say, it was not forces, so much as 
leaders to conduct them, that were wanting to me 
at this crisis, I must add, that whatever censure 

« The fifth. It waw on thisi day, in the coiiHulship of 
C'iccro and AntoniuK, A. U. GUb, that the senate came to a 
resolution bf inflicting capital ptini.shinent on all those 
who were concerned in (’atiline’s {sonspiracy : “ And it is 
certain (as the learned anti polite historian of Cicero’s lifo 
observes), that Rome was indebteil to him on this day for 
one of the greatest tleliveranees which it had ever reeeiveti 
j Hinco its foundation ; and whicli nothing, ])orhaps, but his 
I vigilance and sagacity could liavotlo happily effected.” — 

I Life of (.‘iecro, p Gl. 

! P Cicero was chosen consul In the ywir of Homo 6!JG. 
i (’tesar and IfibuUis in the year Gi)4, 

{ H The consuls to Avboni Cicero alludes, are Liiciiis Cal- | 

I puriiius I’iso, whose daughter Ca-stir had married, and 
! A ulus Cubinius, a dependant and fa vourite of I'oinpoy. 

They succeeded Cavsar and Hihnius in this office in 695, 

I the year when Cicero went into exile. “ Clodius secured 
tlicin to his measures l»y a private contract to procure for 
them, by a grant from the jjwqile, two of the best govern- ! 
iiients of the empire: I’iso was to have Macedonia, with 
(J recce and Thessaly; CJabinius, fUlicia. For this price 
they agreed to .stTve liiiii in all his designs, particularly in 
the oppression Cicero.” — Life of Cicero, p. 8H. 

I f Clfulius procured a law, importing, * that whoever 
h.ad taken the life of a citizen nneondemned, and without a 
! trial, should be prohibited from fire and water.* Though 
I (^iccro was not named, yef he was marked out by this law. 

J I is crime was, the putting Catil ine’s accoinpl ices to death ; 
which, though not done by his single authority, but by a 
general vote of the senate, and, after a solemn hearing and ; 
debate, was alleged to be illegal, and contrary to the liber- j 
ties of the people. Cicero, finding himself thus reduced to ! 
the condition of a criminal, changed his habit upon it, as | 
was usual in the case of a public impeachment, andap- ! 
poured about the streets in a mourning gown, to excite the ! 
compassion of his follow-citizens ; whilst Clodius, at the j 
head of his mob, contrived to meet and insult him at every i 
turn. But Clcoro soon gathered friends enough to secure | 
him from such insults ; and the whole body of the knights, | 
together with the young nobility, to themumber. of 20,000, 
headed by Oassus the son, all changed their habit, and 
perpetually attended him about the city to implore the 
proteettbn and assistance of the people.” — Pint, in Vlt. 
Cicor. ; Orat. post Hod. ; Life of Cicero, p. 69. 
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may those who refused me theit 

WiisMiCML jdKMrt certmnly they who first promised 
it and then dsserted me are not less to be blamed *• 
In a wordy if some of my friends may well be 
reproached for the timid, though sincere, counsel 
they gave me, how much more severe must their 
condemnation prove, who artfully alarmed me with 
their pretended fears ? Let it be noted at the 
same time to my honour, that zealous as my fellow- 
citizens showed themselves to rise up in the defence 
of a man who had formerly stood forth in theirs, 
yet I would not suffer them to be exposed (unsup- 
ported as they were by those who ought to have 
been their protectors) to^ the barbarous insults of 
a lawless banditti. On the contrary, I rather chose 
the world should judge by the power of my friends 
in recalling me from my exile, what their honest 
unanimity could have effected, had I permitted 
them to have drawn their swords to prevent it. 

Y{)u w^ere sensible of this general zeal in my 
favour, when you undertook my cause, and you 
not only encouraged, but confirmed it, by your 
influence and authority. I shall always most wil- 
lingly acknowledge, that you were assisted upon 
this occasion by some of the most considerable 
persons in Rome* ; who, it must be owned, exerted 
themselves with much greater vigour in procuring 
my return, than in preventing my banishment. 
And had they persisted in the same resolute 
disposition, they might have recovered their own 
authority at the same time that they obtained my 
restoration. The spirits, in truth, of the aristo- 
crat! cal part of the republic were, at this juncture, 
greatly raised and animated by the inflexible pa- 
triotism of your conduct during your consulship, 
together with Pompey^s concurrence in the same 
measures. Caesar, likewise, when he saw the senate 
distinguishing his glorious actions by the most 
singular and unprecedented honours, joined in 
adding weight to the authority of that assembly. 
Had these happy circumstances, therefore, been 
rightly improved, it would have been impossible 
for any ill-designing citizen to have violated the 
laws and liberties of the commonwealth. But let 
me entreat you to reflect a moment on the subse- 
quent conduct of my political associates. In the 
first place, they screened from punishment that 
infamous intruder on the matron-mysteries, who 
showed no more reverence for the awful ceremonies 

“ In this number was Pompey liiinself, who, thrmgh he 
had given Cicero the most solemn iissuranceH that he 
would, at the hazard of his life, protect him against 
dius ; yet, when afterwards our author solicited the execu- 
tion of this promise, he treated him with much rudeness, 
as well as great treachery, and absolutely refused to con- 
cern himself in the affair. [Ad Att. ii. 20 ; x. 4.] It seems 
altogether unaccountable, that Cicero should be so inju- 
dicious as to touch upon a circumstance that destroys the 
whole force of his apology, so far, I moan, as he intended 
to justify his conduct by his friendsliip to Ponii>oy. For 
it exceeds all power of crtsdulity to imagine, that he could 
really be influenced by a motive of that kind with respect 
to a man, whose insincerity he had so lately and so severely 
experienced. 

t Clodius was so elated with his success against Cicero, 
that he had no sooner driven him out of Rome, thtm he 
conceived hopes of rendering himself no less formidable to 
CflBsar and Pompey. Accordingly, ho entered into an ojien 
opposition against them both ; which ho carried on with 
so much warmth and petulance, that at length they found 
it expedient for their piuposes to mortify him by recalling 
Cicero. 


of the goddess in whose honour these sacred 
'bolemnities are celebrated, than for the chastity of 
his three sisters**. And thus, hy preventing a 
worthy tribune of the people from obtaining that 
justice upon Clodius which he endeavoured to pro- 
cure, they deprived future times of a most salutary 
example of chastised sedition*^. Did not they suffer, 
likewise, tliat monument^ that glorious monument, 
which was erected, not indeed with the spoils I 
had gained in foreign wars, but by the generosity 
of the senate for my civil services; did they not 
most shamefully suffer it to be inscribed with the 
name of the cruel and avowed enemy of his coun- 
try'' ? Obliged most certainly 1 am to them for 
having restored me to the commonwealth ; but I 
could wish they had conducted themselves, not 
only like physicians, whose views terminate merely 
in the health of their patients, but like the Aliptse* 

“ ClodiuK (as Plutarch relates the story) had an intrigue 
with P<»mpcia, CnDsar's wife; but as he could not easUy gain 
access to her, lie took the opportunity, while she was cele- 
brating the niystorioH of the bona Dea at her own house, 
to enter disguist^d in a woman’s habit. While he was 
waiting in one of the apartments for I*ompeia, Ik; was dis- 
c<jvcrcd hy a maid-servant of f’lesar’s mother, who imiruv 
diatcly giving the alarm, he was drivim out of this female 
assembly with great indignation. The boon Dea^ as the 
same author informs us, was supjioscHl to have been a 
dryad with whom the god Faunus hiul sui amour. These 
rites were lield in the highest veneration, and conducted 
with the most profound secrecy. They were celebrated 
annually hy women, at the liouse of the consul or prastor, 
and it was not lawful for any male to he jireseiit, Seneca 
tells us, tlu?y carried this precaution so far, that if there 
hapi^ened to be a picture of any male animal in the room 
where these mystic ceremonies were performing, it was 
thought necessary it should be veiled. — Plut. in Vit. Ca^s. ; 
8en. Ep. 117 - 

Clodius was siisx>cctcd of having a criminal commerce 
with his three sisters. 

Lentulns, immediately upon entering on his consular 
office, A. U. moved the senate? that Cicero might bo 
restored ; in which he was stjoonded by Pomi)ey with much 
zeal, and the whole Ijoiiho unanimously concurred in the 
motion. Kerranus, however, a tribune of the i)wple, in- 
ter}K>sing his negative, no docr(?e could pass at that time : 
ncverthelesH, it was with one consent resolved, that, on 
the22dof the samo month, a law should be ])ropos(Ml to 
the pcjople for Cicero’s recal. When the ap(>ointed day 
arrived, the friends of Cicero found the forum in the 
possession of Clodius, who had planted his mob there 
over-night, in order to prevent the promulgation of this 
law. A very bloody skimiish ensued, in which several 
lives were lost, and many other outrages committed ; in 
consequence of which, Clodius was impeached by Milo as 
a disturber of the public |)eace. liut Metcllus, the col- 
Icague of Leutuliis, together with Appius the prsetor, and 
Serranus the tribune, determined to screen Clodius ; and 
accordingly, by a most dangerous exorcise of their autho- 
rity, they published their several edicts, commanding all 
farther proceedings In this prosoctition to be discontinued. 
It was a very impolitic power (as a late ingenious writer 
upon government observes) which was lodged in the tri- 
bunes, of thus preventing the execution of the laws as well 
as the i>assing of them, and which caused inflnite mischiefs 
to the republic.— 4.)rat. pro Sext. 34, 35, 41 ; L'Esprit dos 
Loix, ]. 223. 

w “ After the suppression of Catiline’s conspiracy, the 
Rcnato dooreed that a temple shcmld be orooted to Liberty, 
as a public monument of their late happy doliveranoe. 
This temple was raised at the foot of Mount Talatino, 
near Cicero’s house. And as the inscription flxed thereon 
imdoubtedly mentioned Cicero with honour, Clodius erased 
those words, and placed his own name in their stead.”— 
Monutius. 

* The AHptte were persons who prepared the bodies of 
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also, who endeavour to eatabliah the spirits and 
vigour of those under their care. Whereas they 
have .acted with regard to me, as Apelles did in 
relation to his celebrated picture of Venus ^ : they 
have finished one part of their work with great skill 
and accuracy, but left all the rest a mere rude and 
imperfect sketch. 

In one article, however, I had the satisfaction to 
disappoint my enemies. They imagined my banish- 
ment would have wrought the same effect on me, 
which they falsely supposed a calamity of a like 
kind produced formerly in Quintus Metellus. This 
excellent person (whom I look upon to have been 
a man of the greatest fortitude and magnanimity 
of any in his tim6^s) they represented as broken 
and dispirited after his return from exile*. But if 

tlu^ iitlilotit; corn Iwitui its, by unc'tioiis and otlicr proper 
inetliodH, for rendering them vigfirous and active in their 
gymnaHtic exereises. 

y Apelles, onti of the greatest masters of painting in 
ancient flrecee, was a native of Coos, ami flourished in the 
1 12th Olymp. or about 332 years before Christ. Ilis prin- 
cipal cxeellcney consisted in the ininiitablo grace wbieh 
distinguished all his performances. l*liny the ehlc‘r has, 
by a very stnmg expression, informed us of the amazing 
force of his pencil ; pi/tjrif (says that author) tfUtr pimji 
7ion ]tossniit^ tonitruat fuhntra ct fulijelra. lie could even 
convey ideas whitdi seemed impossibles to be raised by 
colours, and animate liis sublime pieces with all the 
rors of thunder and lightning. Jlis eaidtal performance 
was a figure of Venus, whhdi appears to have luKin at Koine 
in the times of Augustus. 'I'he lower ]mrts of this ]>ietiire 
being damaged, no painter would venture to retouch it. 
Something <if the same kind is mentioned to the honour of 
Haphacl, whose paintings in the little Kariiese. at Home, 
being somewhat spoiled, it was with the greatest difficulty 
that even (Jarlo JMaratti was pnwailed upon to restore 
thera. Ap(‘IU?H began a second figure of Venus, which lie 
intended should ext*el his first : but lu^ dunl before he had 
proceeded any farther in that design than the head anil 
Hhoublers. — (Kiintil. xii. 10; JMiri. Hist. Nat. xxxv. 10; 
Keflex. Hur la I'ticiH. et siir la Point. 

* (i. CUrciliiis Metellus was in the numbor of those who 
op]Mised the faction of Cains Marius; in consequence of 
W'hieh b<* was at length driven into exile. The immediate 
occasion, liowcver, of his sentence was this : Katurnimis, a 
tribune of the people, and creature of Marius, jiroposcd a 
law in the year (i.'i.**, whioli, among other things enacted, 
that *‘thc senators sliould swctar to ratify whatever the 
people ordained.” This oath, Metellus, with the true spi- 
rit of ancient Kome, resolutely refused to take, and when 
hisfritjnds represented to him the dangerous consequences 
which would probably attend his pcrsc’ivoring in that honest 
resolution, he nobly replied, ** It is the eliaracteristie of a 
man of virtue and honour to act rightly, whatever conse- 
quences may ensue.” Aeeordiugly, ;i decree passed in an 
iissembly of the iioople for his banishment ; and when his 
friends offered him their assistance t-o withstand this piece 
of public injustice, ho generously refused their aid:, — 

** For," said ho, “ either public mefisures will bo changed, 
and the people will repent of the injury they have done 
me; and then I shall be recalled with honour: or they will 
continue in the same sentiments ; ami in that case banish- 
ment will be a happiness.” Ho greatly chase, therefore, 
to withdraw himself 'from the destructive jiolitiCH of his 
country ; and, retiring to Rhodes, he calmly spent his time 
in philosophical studies. His virtues, however, prevailed 
at last over the iniquity of his persecutors, and he was 
restored to the republic, notwithstanding all the opi>ositlon 
of Marius. Cioero has recorded a circumstance relating 
to Metellus, that gives one the highest idea of the character 
ho enjoyed mnongst his countrymen. He was accused, it 
soems, by the Marian faction, of having been guilty of 
public extortion ; but when he entered upon his defence, 
and produced his accounts, tho judges refused to inspect 
them, as being well convinced that Metellus had a soul 


broken herreally were^ it could noC I|ie the effect of 
bis adversity ; as it is certain he stdwutted to his 
sentence v^ithout the least reluctance} and lived 
under it, not only with indifferened, but with 
cheerfulness. The truth is, no man ever equalled 
him in the strength and heroism of his mind ; no, 
not even the celebrated Marcus Scaurus*. Never- 
theless, such as they had heard, or, at least, chose 
to imagine Metellus to have been, they figured me 
to themselves, or, if possible, indeed, even yet more 
abject. The reverse, howearer, proved to be the 
case, and that general concern which the whole 
republic expressed at my absence, inspired me with 
more vigorous spirits than 1 had ever before enjoyed. 
The fact is, that the sentence of banishment against 
Metellus was repealed by a law proposed only by 
a single tribune of the people ; whereas, I was 
recalled from mine upon the motion of the consul 
himself**, and by a law in which every magistrate of 
Rome concurred. Let me add, likewise, that each 
order and degree in the commonwealth, headed by 
the .senate, and supported by all Italy, zealo#sly 

Tiiucli too enlarged to be capabh^ of anything «o mean as 
injubtieo. 1 cannot forbear mentioning likewise a noble 
cxjiression of this great man. in a letter written during bin 
baiii.shinent, as it shows the Hj)int with which he Imu-c his 
misfortune. Illi (inimiei sc.) jure et lumestate. niterdieii ; 
ego negue aqua neque tgni eareo^ei mmma gloria f rvnigeor. 
Whilst my enemies,” says he, “ vainly hoped to banish 
me from tho con^mon beTu^flts of sotaety, which, however, 

1 still enjoy, together with the highest glory, they have 
miieli more Hcvcrely banished from their f>wu breasts all 
sentiments of justice and honour." One cannot but ae- 
knowUslgc with rcgrcit. that neither the enemies nor the 
friends of (h’cero did him justice, when they compared Imn 
to Metellus ; for, hesidcss the great superiority of tho latter 
in the present instance, he, upon all occasions, acted con- 
sistently with his avowed pt)litical princiides, and pre- 
served a uniform and unsullied reputation to the end of 
his days. — in Vit. C. Mar.; Ad Att. i. Hi; Orat. pro 
Kalbo, in prineip.i Aul. Gel. xvii. 2; Hullust. licll. Jii- 
gurth. 47. 

M. il£milius<Seaiirii8 was advanced a second time to 
the honour of the consular oflicjc, in the year of Kome 
having enjoyed that dignity eight years before. Ho is mcn- 
lioued by (-ieero among tl)e orators of tliat age ; but there 
was more of force and authority in wliat he delivered, than 
I of grace in liis manner, or elegance in liis expression. 

1 le was accused, in his latter days, of having carried on a 
traitorous correspondence with Mithridates. The short 
speceh which ho made in his defence is extremely remark- 
ahle, and gives one a lively imago of that manly contempt 
with which a mind, conscious of its integrity, ought ever 
to treat tho calumnies of an accuser, whose known charae^ 
fer afl'ords the best and most expeditious antidote against 
his inalit?e. The venerable old man stood forth in the 
midst of tlie assembly, and addressing himself to the whole 
audience, spake to this efiect : “ Tt is somewhat hard, my 
countrymen, that 1 should bo obliged to give an account 
to tho present generation, of what 1 transacted before they 
were bon\. But, notwithstanding the greater part of this 
assembly are too young to have been witnesses of tho ser- 
vices and honours of my former life, I >vill venture to rest 
the whole of my defence u)>on a single question. Varius, 
tlien, asserts, thilt Hcaurus was bribed to betray his coun- 
try ; Scaurus. on tho other hand, utterly denies that ho 
ever Wiis tainted with a crime of this nature. Now lay 
3 'our hands upon your hearts, and tell me, my fellow-citi- 
zens, to which of these two men you will give credit ? " 
The people were so struck with the honest simplicity of 
this speech, that Scaurus was dismissed with honour, and 
his infamous accuser hissed out of the assembly.— I3e Clar. 
Orat. 110, 111 ; Val. Max. lit 7 ; SaUust Bell. Jugurth. ; 
Orat pro Fonteio ; In Verr. L 
** Lontulus, tho person to whom this letter is addressed. 
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united in one common effort for recovering me to 
my country. *Yet, high as these unexampled ho- 
nours were, they have never elated my heart with 
pnde, or tfsmpted me to assume an air which could 
give just offence even to the most malevolent of 
my onemies* The whole of my ambition is, not to 
be wanting either in advice or assistance to my 
friends ; or even to those whom I have no great 
reason to rank in that number. It is this, perhaps, 
which has given the real ground of complaint to 
those who view only the lustre of my actions, but 
cannot be sensible of the pains and solicitude they 
cost me. But whatever the true caifbe may be, the 
pretended one is, my having promoted the honours 
of Cmsar ; a circumstance which they interpret, it 
seems, as a renunciation of my old maxims. The 
genuine motives, however, of my conduct, in this 
instance, are not only what I just before mentioned, 
but particularly what 1 hinted in the beginning of 
my letter, and will now more fully explain. 

You will not find then, my friend, the aristocra*. 
tical part of the republic disposed to pursue the 
same system as when you left them. That system, 
I mean, which 1 endeavoured to establish when I 
was consul, and which, though afterwards occasion- 
ally interrupted, and at length entirely overthrown, 
was again fully restored during your administration. 
It is now, however, totally abandoned by those 
who ought most strenuously to have supported it. 
I do not assert this upon the credit only of appear, 
ances, in which it is exceedingly easy to dissemble ; 
1 speak it upon the unquestionable evidence of 
facts, and the public proceedings of those who were 
styled patriots in my consulate. The general 
scheme of politics, therefore, being thus changed, 
it is time, most certainly, for every man of pru- 
dence (in which number 1 have the ambition to be 
justly accounted) to vary likewise his particular 
plan. ^ Accordingly that chief and favourite guide 
of my principles, whom I have already quoted, the 
divine Plato himself, advises not to press any 
political point farther than is consonant with the 
general sense of the community ; for methods of 
violence, he maintains, are no more to be used to** 
wards one's country than one's parent. Upon this 
maxim, he tells us, he declined engaging in public 
affairs ; and, as he found the people of Athens 
confirmed, by long habit, in their mistaken notions 
of government, he did not think it lawful to attempt 
by force what he despaired of effecting by persua- 
sion. My situation, however, is, in this respect, 
different from Plato's ; for, on the one hand, as I 
have already embarked in public affairs, it is too 
late to deliberate whether I should now enter upon 
them or not : so, on the other, the Roman peojde 
are by no means so incapable of judging of their 
true interest, as he represents the Athenians. Jt 
is my happiness, indeed, to be able by the same 
measures, to consult at once both my own and my 
country's we lfare*^ . To these considerations I 
c If Cicero was sincere in what he here asserted, and 
really imagined that by falling in with the schemes of 
Caesar and Pompey, he could more effectually serve his 
country as well as himself, his policy, as far as we can 
Judge of it at this distance, seems to have been very extra- 
ordinary.— To have supported the one in opposition to the 
other, might perhaps have been a probable method of 
defeating the designs of both, as they could neither of 
them have advanced to so formidable a height, if they had 
not mutually assisted in raising each other. But to Join 
in their coalition, was in effect to bo accessory in cement- 


must add those uncommon acts of generosity which 
Caesar has exerted both towards my brother and 
myself ; so much, indeed, beyond all example, that, 
even whatever had been his success, I should have 
thought it incumbent upon me at least to have 
defendq4 him. ''But now, distinguished as he is by 
such a wonderful series of prosperity, and crowned 
with so many glorious victories, I cannot but 
esteem it a duty which I owe the republic, ab- 
stracted from all personal obligations to himself, 
to promote his honours as far as lies in my power. 
And believe me, it is at once my confession and 
my glory, that, next to you, together with the other 
generous authors of my restoration, there is not a 
man in the world from whom 1 have received such 
amicable offices. 

And now, having laid before you the principal 
motives of my conduct in general, I shall be the 
better able to satisfy you concerning my behaviour 
with respect to Crassus and Vatinius in particular : 
for as to Appius and Caesar, 1 have the pleasure to 
find that you acquit me of all reproach. 

My reconciliation then with Vatinius^ was ef- 
fected by the mediation of Pompey, soon after the 
former was elected praetor. 1 must confess, when 
he petitioned to be admitted a candidate for that 
office, I very warmly opposed him in the® senate ; 

ing an untim most evidently calculutod for the ruin of the 
ojimiiujn wealth. This reasoning is not built merely upon 
distant speeulation, but is supported by the express testi- 
mony of one who was not only an actor in this important 
scene, hixt well understood the T»lot that was carrying on. 
♦* You are mistaken," sai»l Cato, to those who were lament- 
ing the breach that afterwards ha])pened between Pompey 
and Ca'sar, “ you arc mistaken in charging our calamities 
on that event ; they owe their rise to another cause, and 
began, not when Pomi>ey and Ca'sar became enemies, but 
when they were made friends." The difficulty of justify- 
iug Cicero in this incasure. grows still stronger, when it is 
remembered that he must have been sensible at this very 
time how much was to be dreaded from the power of these 
his pretendiHl friends. For he assures Atticus, in a letter 
which w^as written at the breaking out of the civil war, 
that he foresaw the storm that had been gathering to 
destroy therepiiblie, fourteen years before it fell, and calls 
the union of these ambitious chiefs, consenxionis 

a wicked ctuifedcmey. 'J'o which he adds, that they 
had upon all occasions preferred the interest of their fami- 
lies and the advancement of their power to the honour 
and welfare of their ’country. — Plut. in Vit. Pomp.; Ad 
Att. X. 4. 

Some observations have already been made upon 
Cicero’s conduct -with regard to Vatinius : see above, rem. 
V, p 3fi«. 

c The passage in the original, it is acknowledged, does 
not absolutely imj»ly the sense which is given to it in the 
translation. It runs thus : — “ cum quidem ego ejus peti- 
tionem gravissimis in senatu sententiis oppugnassem." 
But it is not easy to conceive in what manner the compe- 
tition between Cato and Viitinius, in relation to the office 
of pra>tor, could come before the senate, unless the autho- 
rity of that assembly were some way necessary in nomi- 
nating or reeommending the candidates to the people. 
This interpretation seems to be favoured by a passage in 
one of Pliny’s letters, — “ Meo suffragio,” says he, speak- 
ing of a friend, for whom, not being legally qualified to sue 
for the tribunate, he had obtained a di8x>enBation from the 
emperor for that purpose, ** Meo suffragio pervenit ad 
Justribunatum petendi, quern nisi oblinetin renatu, vereor 
ne decepisso Cesarem videar."— iL 9. That the senate ori- 
ginally claimed this prerogative with respect to the election 
of kings, is indisputable. Patres decreverunt/' as Livy 
informs us, *' ut cum populus regem Jusnsset, id sic ratum 
esset, si patres auctores iierent." — i. 17* It is equally clear 
likewise, that the senate exercised a privilege of the same 
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but it was much less from my resentment to the 
man himself, than in order to support the honour 
and interest of Cato^ Soon after this he was im- 
peached, and it was in compliance with the earnest 
solicitation of Cmsar that I undertook his defence. 
But you must not inquire why I appeare(J at this 
i trial, or, indeed, at any other of the same kind, as 
a witness in favour of the accused, lest 1 should 
hereafter have an opportunity of retorting the ques- 
tion upon you. Though, to say truth, 1 may fai^y 
ask it even now ; for do you not remember, my 
friend, in whose behalf it was that you formerly 
transmitted certain honourable testimonials, even 
I from the utmost limits of the Roman empire ? You 
need not scruple, however, to acknowledge the fact, 

I for 1 have acted, and shall continue to act, the same 
i part towards those very persons. But to return to 
Vatinius : besides the reasons I have already 
assigned, I was provoked to engage in his defence, 
by an opposition of the same sort which the para- 
site recommends to the amorous soldier in the 
play*f. The obsequious Gnatho, you know, advises 
his friend, the captain, whenever his mistress en- 
deavours to pique his jealousy, by mentioning his 
rival Phfedria, to play off Paraphila upon her 
in return. Thus, as I told the judges at this trial, 
since certain honourable persons, who were for- 
! merly much in my interest, had thought proper, 
by many little mortifying instances in the senate, 
to caress my avowed enemy before my face, I 
thought it but equitable to have a Clodius on my 
part, in opposition to the Clodius on theirs. Ac- 
cordingly, I have upon many occasions acted 
suitably to this declaration, and all the world ac- 
knowledges I have reason 

i kind, after tlio republican government was established; 

I for Cicero, taking iiotu;u in one of his orations of an unsuc- 
cessful attempt that had been formerly made by that 
* august assembly in ordt'r to extend their power, adds, 
j ** turn enim iiiagistratum non gerebat is <pii ecjperat, si 
I iMitrcs auetoresiioTi erant faeti.’’ — [Orat. pro Plane, 3.3 lint 
i the diftieiilty is, this speeeli was delivered in the very same 
i yejir in whi(!h the present letter was written ; so that the 
I passage qurited from it seems to im]>ly that no such right 
! subsisted at the time under consideration, and indeed Dr. 
j Chapman produces it in coniiniiation of this notion, 
i [Essay on R. S. p. 317.] The difliciilty, however, may per- 
j haps be solved by sui)poHing that Ciecro's meaning is to be 
taken rostrictively, and that the prerogative of the senate 
in the nomination of candidates for the several magistra- 
cies, or at least in confirming their election, was abolished 
only with respect to the election of ardilcs, which it is cer- 
tain he had principally in view, but remained nevertheless 
! in its usual force as to all others, (.\mjcctures arc allow- 
I able ill ])oints of so much obK<!iirity, and in which neither 
critics nor conirnentators afford any light; hut what 
solidity there may he in that which runs through the 
present remark, is submitted to the judgment of more suc- 
cessful inquirers. 

f Cato, the year before the date of this letter, had solicited 
the praetorship in order to arm hinpsolf with the authority 
of that important office against the dangerous designs of 
CrasHiis ami Pompey, wlio wore at that time oonsuls. Rut 
they were too well aware of the honest purjioscs of this 
inftcxible patriot, not to obstruct his election, and accord- 
ingly they carried it against him in favour of the pliant 
and w<>rthle88 Vatinius, whoso pretensions they supported 
by every infamous method of artifioe, corruption, and vio- 
lence.*— Pint. in Vlt. Caton. 

g “The J'hinuch” of Terence. 

b The conduct of Cicero with regard to Vatinius, appears 
by no means pai'allel with that of the aristocratieul party 
towards Clodius. The latter was now at variance with 
I Caesar and Pompey, and it was undoubtedly a just and 


Having thus explained my conduct with regard ' 
to Vatinius, I will now lay before you those motives 
which determined me in respect to Crassus*. 1 
was willing, for the sake of the commoq cause, to 
bury in oblivion the many and great injuries 1 had ; 
formerly received from him. Agreeably to^ this 
disposition, as we were then upon good terms, I 
should have borne his unexpected defence of Ga- , 
binitisl, (whom he bad very lately with so much 
warmth opposed) if he had avoided all personal ! 
reflections on myself. But when, with the most ; 
unprovoked violence, he broke in upon me whilst 
I was in the midst of my speech, 1 must confess 
it raised my indignation ; and, perhaps, I took (ire 
so much the sooner, as possibly there still remained 
in my heart some latent sparks of my former re- 
sentment. However, my behaviour in the senate | 
upon this occasion was much and generally ap- | 
plauded. Among the rest, I was complimented 
likewise by the same men whom 1 have often , 
hinted at in this letter, and who acknowledged I 
had rendered a very essential service to their cause, 
by that spirit which 1 had thus exerted. In short, ; 
they affected to s))eak of me in public, as being 
now, indeed, restored to the commonwealth in the 
best and most glorious sense. Nevertheless, they 
had the malice in their private conversations (as 
I was informed by ])ersons of undoubted honour) 
rational policy to take advantage of that dissention and 
endeavour by an artful nuinageineut* to gain him over to 
tbo caiiso of liberty. Rut Cicero’s engaging In tho support j 
of Vatinius cannot be justiffed by any political reasons of | 
tins nature, and to speak truth it seems tt^ be altogether 
without excuse. For Vatinius was actually in league with ! 
the enemies of his country ; to es])onsc his cause, therefore, j 
was to strengthen their faction, and sacrifice public inter- 
«!st to private i»ique. j 

> Heo the remarks on the 7th letter of this book, particu- I 
larly remg. J, and ; 

j Aiihis (tubiniuH was consul tho same year iu which | 
Cicero was so outragor)usly persecMitod by ('lodius, with 
whom (as lias been observed iu the notes above) Cabinius 
most zealously concurred. To give his character as Cicero 
liiuiself has drawn it iu several of his orations, he was effe- 
minate in his mien, dissolute in his principles, and a pro- 
fes-^cd libertine in every kind. After the expiration of his j 
consulate in he went governfir into Syria, from whence j 
ho was recalled the following year by a decree of the senate. 
Cicero Kiioke very warmly in favour of tlie decree, and it | 
•is probable that tho dispute here mentioned between him i 
and fJrassus happened in the debates which arose upon ! 
this occasion. Not many months after tho date of this I 
letter, Gabinius was impeached for mal-practices during | 
the administration of his proconsular government, and j 
Cicero was now so entirely at the disposal of Caesar and ; 
Pompey, that in compliance with their request ho meanly 
undertook his defence. Rut it was not without great 
struggle.s with^.himsclf, that he submitted to an office so 
unworthy of his principles and his character. However, 
he endeavoured to represent it to the world as an act of 
pure generosity ; and, indeed, the sentiment with which 
lie defended himself from tho censure that passed upon l 
him on this occasion, is truly noble : “ Neque me vero t 
pccnitct mortales iniiiiicitias, sompiternas amicitias ha- | 
liere.” Rut Gabinius was by no means entitled to tho 
benefit of this generous maxim, nor was it true (as will 
incontestably appear by a passage 1 shall presently have 
fK^casion to produce) that Cicero was governed by it in tho 
case under consideration. Cicero's conduct, indeed, upon 
ibis occasion, is so utterly indefensible, that his very inge- 
nious and learned advocate. Dr. Middleton himself, is 
obliged to confess, that it was “ contrary to his judgment, 
his resolution, and his dignity.”~Orat. pro fciext. ; In 
Pison. ; De Prov. Consular.; Pro Itabir. ; Plut in Vlt. I 
Caton. Uticln. ; Life of Cicero, p. 144. Sec rent. ** below. 
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to singular satisfaction in the new variance 

‘ that had thus happened between Crassus and my- 
self ; as they pleased themselves with imagining it 
would for ^vcr throw me at a distance from those 
who were joined with him in the same interest*^. 
Pompeyt in the mean time, employed incredible 
pains to close this breach ; and Caesar also men- 
tioned it in his letters as an incident that gave him 
much concern. Upon these considerations, there- 
fore, I thought it expedient to act agreeably both 
to the dictates of my natural temper, and to that 
experience which I had gained by my former mis- 
fortunes. In pursuance of these sentiments, I 
consented to a reconcilement ; and, in order to 
render it more conspicuous to the world, Crassus 
set out for his government^ almost from under my 
roof ; for, having invited himself to spend the pre- 
ceding night with me, we supped togetlier in the 
gardens of my son-in-law Crassipes***. It was for 
these reasons that I thought my honour obliged 
me to defend Ids cause in the senate ", and I con- 
fess, I mentioned him with that high applause of 
which, it seems, you have been informed. 

Thus I have given you a full detail of the several 
views and motives by which I am governed in the 
present conjuncture, as well as of the particular 
disposition in which I stand with respect to the 
slender part 1 can pretend to claim in the adminis- 
tration of public affairs. And, believe me, I should 
have judged and acted entirely in the same manner 
had I been totally free from every sort of amicable 
bias. For, on the one hand, 1 should have esteemed 
it the hiost absurd folly to have attempted to oppose 
so superior a force ; and, on the other, supposing 
it possible, I should yet have deemed it^imprudent 
to weaken the authority of jjersons so eminently 
and so justly distinguished in the commonwealth". 

k Ca'Kiir and l*onii)ey. The former (who wum undoubt- 
edly as iniioh superior to the rest of his con torn poraritjs in 
genius us in fortune), finding it nocessary for lUs purposes 
that Crassus and I'ompcy siiould act in concert, ju'ocurcd 
a reconciliation between thcTii ; and hy this means, says 
Plutarch, formed that invincible triumvirate which ruined 
the autliority both of the senate and tlie people; and of 
which healone received the advjuitage. — l*lut. in Vit. Grass. 

* The i>rovincc of Syria was allotted to Crassus, for whieh 
he set out a month or two before the expiration of his con- 
sulate, in the year (iliM, and from whence he never returned, 
as haa already been observed in the notes on the 7th h;tter 
of this book. ISee p. 3G0. 

*“ These gardens were situated a stnfdl distance from 
Homo, on the banks of the Tiber. — Ad Att. iv. 12; Ad 
Quint Frat. iii. 7- " See rcm. ^ on letter 7, of this book. 

« It vrlll appeal' very evident, perhaps, from the fore- 
going observations, that what Cicero here aHserts could not 
]>ossibly be his real sentiments. That it was not practica- 
ble to bring down Ca'sar and Pomj>cy from that height of 
power to which they wore now arrived, will not, probably, 
be disputed ; though, at the same time, it is very diftieult 
to set limits to what prudence and perseverance may effeot. 
This, at least, seems iindeniable, that if their power were 
absolutely immovcfiblc, Cicero’s conduct was in the num- 
ber of those causes whi(;h contributed to render it so. 
However, one cannot but he astonished to find our author 
seriously maintain, that, granting it had not been impos- 
sible, it would yet have been imiNditic, to have checked 
these towering chiefs in their ambitious fiight. For it is 
plain, from a passage already cited, out of his letters to 
Attieiis, (see above, rcm. i’,) that ho long foresaw their 
immoderate growth of power would at last overturn the 
liberties of the commonwealth. It had already, indeed, 
destroyed his own ; and this, too, hy the c'onfeHHion of him- 
self. For, in a lotior whieh he writes to his brother, taking 


BesideSi (t mppears to me to be the dictates of 
sound policy to act in accommodation to particular 
conjunctures, and not inflexibly pursue the same 
unalterable scheme when public circumstances, 
together with the sentiments of the best and wisest 
members of the community, arc evidently changed. 
In conformity to this notion, the most judicious 
reasoners on the great art of government have 
universally condemned an obstinate perseverance in 
oije uniform tenor of measures. The skill of the pilot 
is shown in weathering the storm at least, though 
he should not gain his port; but if shifting his sails 
and changing his direction will infallibly carry him 
with security into the intended harbour, would it 
not be an instance of most unreasonable tenacions- 
ness to continue in the more hazardous course 
wherein he began his voyage ? Thus (and it is a 
maxim I have often had occasion to inculcate) the 
point we ought all of us to keep in view in our 
administration of the commonwealth is the final 
enjoyment of an honourable repose ; but the method 
of securing to ourselves this dignity of retreat is, 
by having been invariable in our intentions for the 
public welfare, and not by a positive perseverance 
in certain favourite modes of obtaining it*’. To 
repeat therefore what I just now declared, had 
1 been absolutely uninfluenced by every motive of 
friendship, 1 should still have pursued the same 
public measures in which I am now engaged. But 
when gratitude and resentment both conspire in 
recommending this scheme of action to me, 1 can- 
not hesitate a moment in adopting it, especially 
since it appears most conducive to the interests of 
the republic in general as well as to my own in 
particular. To speak freely, 1 act upon this princi- 
ple so much the more tVecpiently and with the less 
reserve, not only as my brother is lieutenant under 
Cscsar, but as the latter receive.s the slightest 
action or even word of mine in his favour, with 
an air that evidently shows he considers them as 
obligations of the most sensible kind ; and in fact 
I derive the same benefit from that popularity and 
power which you know he possesses, as if they 
were so many advantages of my own. The sum 
of the w^^ole in short is this : I imagined that I 
had no other method of counteracting those per- 
fidious designs with which a certain party were 
secretly contriving to undermine me, than by thus 
uniting the friendship and protection of the men 
in power, with those internal aids which have 
never yet been wanting to my support**. 

noticri; (if the strong applicatiofts that I'ompey Imd made 
to him to (lofond (ilahinitiH, he declares he never will eoin- 
plywith that unworthy reiiiiest, ho long as he retained the 
least spark of liberty. Hut comply, however, he actually 
did ; c<iiially, in truth, to his own disgrace, and to the con- 
futation of the -doctrine ho here advances. — Ad Quint. 
Frat. iii. 1. See above, rem. j, p. 

P The reasoning which Cicero here employs is certainly 
juHt, considered abstractedly, bnt by no means applicable 
to the present case. The question between the aristocra- 
tieal party, and .those who were favourers of Cajsar and 
Ponipey, was, not what road should he taken to the same 
end, but whether Home should be free or enslaved. Let 
who would then have changed their sontimonts on this 
point, it became not the Father of hit Country to increase 
the number. Hut as Cicero acquired that most honourable 
of all appellations, by Catiline, he lost it again by Clodlus; 
or, to express the same thing in his own words, — “ Non 
recordor (as ho confesses to Atticus) undo cociderim, sod 
undo surrexerim’. — Ad Att. iv. Ifi. 

<1 There is no chai'jicter in all antiquity, perhaps, that 
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I am well persuaded bad you been, in Rome you 
would have concurred with me in these sentiments. 

1 know indeed the candour and moderation of 
your temper ; and 1 know too that ^our heart not 
only glows with friendship towards me,but is wholly 
untainted with malevolence towards others ; in a 
wordy I know that as you possess every sublime and 
generous affection , you are incapable of anything 
so mean as artifice and disguise. Nevertheless, 
even this elevated disposition has not secured you 
from the same unprovoked malice which I have 
experienced in my own affairs. T doubt not there- 
fore if you had been an actor in this scene, the same 
motives would have swayed your conduct which 
have governed mine. But however that may be, 
1 shall most certainly submit all my actions to 
your guidance and advice whenever 1 shall again 
enjoy your company ; and I am sure you will not 
be less attentive to the preservation of my honour 
than you formerly were to that of my person. Of 
this at least you may be persuaded, that you will 
find me a faithful friend and associate in all your 
counsels and measures, as it will be the first and 
daily purpose of my life, to supply you wich ad- 
ditional and more powerful reasons for rejoicing 
in those obligations you have conferred upon me. 

As you desire me to send you those compositions 
which I have written since you left Rome, I shall 
deliver some orations into the hands of Menocrates 
for that purpose. However, not to alarm you, 
their numljer is but inconsiderable ; for I withdraw 
as much as possible from the contention of the 
bar, in order to join those more gentle Muses which 
were always my delight, and are particularly so at 
this juncture. Accordingly 1 liavc drawn up three 
dialogues upon oratory n^lierein 1 have endeavoured 
to imitate the manner of Aristotle. 1 trust they 
will not prove altogether useless to your son, as I 
have rejected the modern precepts of rhetoric and 
adopted the ancient Aristotelian and Isocratic rules. 
To this catalogue of my writings I must also add 
an historical i)oem which I have lately composed in 
three cantos, upon the subject of my banishment *■, 
and as a lasting memorial likewisti of your friendship 
and my gratitude. This I should long since have 
transmitted to you had it been my immediate in- 
tention to make it public- But I am discouraged 

lies HO open to cliscovery as that of (.’itjero ; and yet there is 
nones at the shthc time, which BCeins to be less generally 
understood. Had there been no other of liis writings ex- 
tant, however, but this single letter, the patriot character, 
one should have imagined, would have been the last tliat 
the world would over have ascribed to our author. Tt is 
observable, (and it is an ob.scrvatioii for which 1 am obliged 
to a gentleman, who, amidst far more iniportjint oecupsi- 
tions, did not refuse to be the consurer of these papers) 
that the i>rinciplo8 by which Cicero athnnpts to justify 
himself in this epistle, are smdi as will equally defend the 
most abandrmed prostitution and desertion in political con- 
duct. Personal gratitude and resentment ; an eye to private 
and particular interest, mixed with a pretended regard to 
public good ; an attention to a brother's advaneeiuent and 
farther favour; a sensibility In being earcssod by a great 
man in jjower ; a calculation of the a<l vantages derived 
from the popularity and ereilit of that great man to one's 
own jasrsonal self, are very weak foundations indeed, to 
support the Buperstrueture of a true patriot’s ehai’aetcr. 
Yet these are the principles which Cicero hero exi»rcssly 
avows and defends ! ’* 

This i)oem Cicero delivered, scaled ui», to his son ; 
enjoining him, at the same time, not to publish or read it 
till after his death.— Manutius. 


from this design at present, not indeed as fearing 
the resentment of those who may imagine them- 
selves the objeets of my satire (for in this respect 
1 have been extremely tender), but as finding it 
impossible to make particular mention of every 
one from whom 1 received obligations at that 
season. However, when I shall meet with a proper 
opportunity, I will send it to you ; submitting my 
writings as well as my actions entirely to your 
judgment. I know indeed these literary medita- 
tions have ever been the favourite employment of 
your thoughts no less than of mine*. 

Your family concerns, which you recommend to 
me, are so much a part of my own that I am sorry 
you should think it necessary even to remind me 
of them. 1 could not therefore read your solicita- 
tions for that purpose without some uneasiness. 

1 find you were prevented by an indisposition 
from going the last summer into Cilicia, which 
was the occasion it seems of your not settling my 
brother's affairs in that province. However, you 
give me assurance that you will now take all 
possible methods of adjusting them. You cannot 
indeed oblige him more ; and he will think himself 
as much indebted to you fur procuring him this 
additional farm, as if you had settled him in the 
possession of his patrimony. In the meantime 1 
entreat you to inform me frequently and freely of 
all your affairs, and particularly give me an account 
of the studies and exercises in which your son is 
engaged. For be well persuaded, never friend was 
more agreeable or more endeared to another than 
you are to me ; and of this truth I hof)e to render 
not only you but all the world, and even posterity 
itself, thoroughly sensible. 

Appius^ has lately declared in the senate (what 
he had before indeed often intimated in conver- 
sation) that if he could get his proconsular com- 
mission confirmed in an assembly of the Curise", 
he would cast "lots with his colleague for the par- 
ticular province to which they should respectively 
succeed ; if .not, that by an amicable agreement 
between themselves, he had resolved upon yours 
He added, that in the case of a consul it was not 

s To turn from the actions of Cicero to his writingH, is 
changing our point of view, it must be acknowledged, 
extremely to his advantage. It is on this side, indeed, 
that his character can never be too warmly admired ; and 
admired it will niidouhtedly be, so long as manly cloquonco 
and genuine idiilosophy have any friends. Perhaps there 
is something in that natural meelianism of the human 
frame necessary to constitute a fine genius, which is not 
altogether favourable to the excellencies of the heart. It 
is certain, at least, (and let it abate our envy of nnconimon 
parts) that great Bni)eriority of intellectual qnolihcutions, 
has nut often been found in conjunction with the much 
nobler advantjigcs of a moral kind. 

t Appius Claudius Pulcher, one of the present consuls. 
Hcc rrm. « on letter .'1, book iii- 

« Romulus divided the city into a certain number of 
districts called curifc, which somewhat resembled our 
imrishes. When tho people were summoned together, to 
transact any business agrecjibly to this division, it was 
called an assembly of the euriw : wdicrc tho most votes in 
every curia? was considered as tho voice of whole dis- 
trict, and the most curio; as the general consent of tho 
people. — Kennott, Jiom. Aiitlq. 

^ The senate annually nominated the two provinces to 
which the consuls should succeed at the expiration of fJieir 
otlice ; but it was left to the consuls themselves to deter- 
luinc, cither by casting lots, or by private agrocmeut, which 
of the particular provinces so assigned they should respec- 
tively administer.' — Manutius, Do Log. c. x. 
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absoltttelji necessary, thotigb perhaps it might be 
' expedient^ to procure a law of this kind ; and as a I 
government bad been appointed him by a decree of 
the senate, he was entitled, be said, in consequence 
of the Cornelian law, to a military command till 
the time of his entrance into Rome)^ I know not 
what accounts you may have received qf this matter 
from your otlifer friends ; but I find the sentiments 
of the world are much divided. Some are of opinion 
that you are not obliged to resign your government 
if ypur successor should not be authorised by an 
assembly of the Curiae; whilst others maintain 
that notwithstanding you should think proper to 
leave the province, you may nevertheless depute a 
person to preside in your absence. As to myself, 

I am not altogether so clear with respect to the law 
in question ; though I must own at the same time 
that my doubts are by no means considerable. Of 
this however I am perfectly sure, that it is agree- 
able to your honour, and to that generosity of 
conduct in which I know you place your highest 
gratification, quietly to yield up your province to 
your successor, especially as you cannot in this 
instance oppose his ambitious views without in- 
curring the suspicion of being influenced by the 
same motives yourself. But be that as it will, 1 
thought it incumbent upon me to inform you of 
my sentiments, as 1 shall certainly defend yours 
whichever way they may determine you to act. 

After I had finished my letter, I received your 
last concerning the farmers of the revenues^. Your 
decision appears to me, 1 must own, perfectly 
equitable ; yet, at the same time, I cannot but 
wish you might be so happy as not to disgust a 
body of men whose interest you have hitherto 
always favoured. However, you may be assured I 
shall support the decrees you have made upon this 
occasion, though you well know the temper and 
disposition of these people, and what formidable 
enemies they proved to the excellent Cluintus 
Scsevolay. 1 would recommend it to you therefore 

w Though the nomination of the* proconsular provinces 
was a privilege resorvod to the senate, yet it was the pre- 
rogative of the people to confer on the prot;onsuls the power 
of executing the military functions, and likewise, it should 
seem, to grant the nc*cessary appointments for conveying 
them to their respective governments. By a law, however, 
wdiich was made by Clornclius Sylla, during his dictator- 
ship, in the year 07^, it was enacted, that, whatever 
magistrate, at the expiration of his office, should obtain a | 
province by a decree of tlic senate, he should be invested 
with the full power of a proconsul, notwithstanding his 
commission were not confirmed by an assembly of the 
ouriffi. But hylla’s dictatorship being considered as a 
usurpation, it is probable, from the passage before us, that 
this law was not generally ostcemod valid. Appius, never- 
theless, endeavoured to avail himself of it, from an ajipre- 
hension that he might meet with some obstruction in tho 
usual method of applying for a ratification of his powers : 
and, indeed, it may be collected from a letter to Atticus, 
that he at last set forward to his government without the 
sanction of the people. — Manutius, lie Log. ; Graev. pr®f. 
in Antiq. 1 ; Ad Att. iv. IG. 

* The society' of farmers of the public revenues, among 
tho RomanB,||||kas a body of men iu high repute, as being 
composed of the principal persons of the equestrian order ; 
**Plo8 oquitum liomanorum, (says Cicero,) O'ruameutuni 
oivitati4» lirmamentum reipubllca*, publicanorum ordino 
oontinetur.** [Pro Plane.] Disputes frequently arose btJ- 
tween those and tho tributary provinces : and it is to some 
difference of this kind wherein l^ontulus had given Judg- 
ment against them, that Cicero seems to allude. 

7 There were two very eminent persons of this namo in 


if possible, to. recover their good graces, or at 
least to BOl^ten.them. The task, 1 confess, is 
difficult; lut "prudence, 1 think, requires you 
should use your best endeavours for that purpose. 
Farewell. 


LETTER XVIII. 

Tq Lucius Culleolus^ Proconsul^^ 

It was with the warmest expressions of grati- 
tude that my friend Lucceius* acquainted me you 
A u 699 generously assured his agents of your 
assistance, as indeed 1 know not a man 
in the world who has a heart more sensible of 
obligations. But if your promises only were thus 
acceptable to him, how much more will he think 
himself indebted to you Vvhen you shall have 
performed (as I am well persuaded you will most 
faithfully perform) these your obliging engage- 
ments ? 

The people of Bullis** have intimated a disposi- 
tion to refer the demands in question between 
Lucceius and themselves to Pompey's arbitration ; 
but as the concurrence of your influence and 
authority will be necessary, I very strongly entreat 
you to exert both for this purpose. 

It affords me great satisfaction to find that your 
letter to Lucceius, together with your promises to 
his agents, have convinced them that no man has 
more credit with you than myself ; and 1 earnestly 
conjure you to confirm them in these sentiments 
by every real and substantial service in your power. 
Farewell. 


LETTER XIX. 

To the same. 

You could never have disposed of your favours 
where they would be more gratefully remembered 
A u 699 Luc(^t*ius. But the 

obligation is not confined to him only ; 
Pompey likewise takes a share in it : and whenever 

Cicero’s time. 'J'ho firsf. the most celebrated lawyer and 
politician of his age, is distinguished by the title of augur. 
The other, who was high-priest, was slain at tho entrance 
of the temple of Vesta, as he was endeavouring to make 
his escape from that giuicral massaiTO of the senators 
which was perpetrated by the orders of tho young Marius. 
To which of these Tally alludes is unoertain. Manutius 
sup])oses to the former, but without assigning his reasons. 
It seems not unlikely, however, to be the latter, as there 
is a passage in Valerius MaxlTinis, by which we find that 
he exercised his Asiatic g(>vernment with so much honour 
and integrity, that the senate, in theii* subsequent decrees 
for nominating tho proconsuls to that province, always 
recommended him as an exami>le worthy of their imita- 
tion. It appears, by a fragment of Diodorus Siculus, that 
he? endeavoured, during his administration in Asia, to 
reform the great abuses which were committed by tho 
farmers of the revenues in liis province, and imprisoned 
many of them for their cruel o])pressions of the people. 
This drew nyM>n him their indignation : but in what par- 
ticular instance he was a sufferer by it, history does not 
mention. — LIv. epit. 86 ; Val. Max. viii. 15. 

z The person to whom this letter is addressed, and tho 
province of which ho was proconsul, are equally unknown. 

** An account of Lucceius has already been given in 
rem, ^ on letter 20, book i« 

b Geographers are not agreed as to the situation of this 
city, some placing it in Illyria, others in Macedonia. 
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I see him (as 1 often do) he never to express 
in very strong terms bow much he tjiinlcs himself 
indebted to you. To which I wiH add (what I 
know will give you great satisfaction) that it 
afforded me also a very sensible pleasure. As you 
cannot now discontinue these obliging offices with- 
out forfeiting your character of constancy, I doubt 
not of your persevering in the same friendly services 
for your own sake, which you at first engaged in 
for ours, I cannot forbear, neverthelass, most 
earnestly entreating you to proceed in what you 
have thus generously begun, till you shall have ! 
perfectly completed the purposes for which we 
requested your assistance. You will by these means 
greatly oblige not only Lucceius but Pompcy ; and 
never, I will venture to assure you, can you lay out 
your services to more advantage. I have nothing 
further to add, having given you my full sentiments 
of public affairs in a letter which I wrote to you a 
few days ago by one of your domestics. Farewell. 


LETTER XX. 

To CuriuSf Proconsul'^, 

I HAVK long been intimately connected with 
Quintus Pompeius by a variety of repeated good 
A u Giw offioes. As he has upon many former oc- 
casions Kiqiported his interests, his credit, 
and his authority in your province by my influence, 
so, now the administration is in your hands, lie ought 
undoubtedly to find, by the effects of this letter, that • 
none of your predecessors have ever paid a greater 
regard to my recommendations. The strict union 
indeed that subsists between you and myself gives 
me a right to expect that you will look upon every 
friend of mine as your own. But I most earnestly 
entreat you to receive Pompeius in so particular a 
manner into your protection and favour, as to con- 
vince him that nothing could have proved more to 
his advantage and his honour than my applications 
to you in his behalf. Farewell. 


LETTER XXL 
To BasUiHs^, 

I CONGRATULATE botli vou and myself on the 
present joyful occasion. All your affairs here are 
A II (J9i? concern, us your person is infi- 

nitely dear to me. Love me in return, 
and let me know what you are doing, and what is 
going forward in your part of the world. Farewell. 

The person to whom this letter is addressed;, and the 
time when it was written, are unknown. 

If l^asilius be the true name of the person to whom 
this letter is inscribed, (and, indeed, all the editions agree 
in calling him so,) no account can bo given coneeruiiig 
him. But, if we may bo allowed to suppose the genuine 
reading to be BaciUis^ ho was prfctor in the year 70 H : and 
Cirsar not having given him a province, as wjw usual, at 
the expiration of his office, ho was so mortified with the 
affront, that he put an end to his life. — Dio, xliii. p. 237. 


. LETTER XXIL 
To Quintns Phitippus^ ProconsuP, 

I CONORATULATB youf Safe return from your 
province, in the fulness of your fame, and amidst 
A u 699 general tranquillity of the republic, 
’If I were in Rome, I should*' have waited 
upon you for this purpose in person, and in order, 
likewise, to make my acknowledgments to you for 
your favours to my friends Egnatius and Oppiiis. 

1 am extremely sorry to hear that you have taken 
great offence against ray friend and host. Antipater. 
I cannot pretend to judge of the merits of the case ; 
but I know your character too well not to be per- 
suaded that you are incapable of indulging an 
unreasonable resentment. I conjure you, however, 
by our long friendship, to pardon, for my sake, his 
sons, who lie entirely at your mercy. If 1 imagined 
you could not grant this favour consistently with 
your honour, I should be far from making the re- 
quest ; as my regard for your reputation is much 
superior to all considerations of friendship which I 
ow^e to this family. But, if I am not mistaken, 
(and, indeed, 1 very possibly may) your clemency 
towards them will rather add to your character than 
derogate from it. If it be not too much trouble, 
therefore, I should be glad you would let me know 
how far a compliance with my request is in your 
power ; for that it is in your inclination, I have not 
the least reason to doubt. Farewell. 


LETTER XXllI. 

To Luvius Valerius'^ ^ the Lawyer: 

Fork, why should I not gratify your vanity with 
that honourable appellation ? Since, as the times 
friend, confidence will readily pass 

’ ’ ’ upon the world for skill. 

I have executed the commission you sent me, 
and made your iickiiowledgmeuts to Leiitulus. But 
I wish you would render my offices of this kind 
unnecessary, by putting an end to your tedious 
absence. Is it not more worthy of your mighty 
ambition to be blended with your learned brethren 
at Rome, than to stand the sole great wonder of 
wisdom, amidst a parcel of paltry provincials**.^ 
But I long to rally you in person, for which merry 

<• Sec rcm. * on letter 6, c^f this book. 

^ Valerius is only known by this letter and another, 
wherein Cicero recoiiiniends him to Appius as a person 
who lived in his family, and for whom he entertained a 
very singular affection. By the air of this epistle he seems 
to have been one of that sort of lawyers who may more 
properly be said to be of the iirofession than the science. 
But, as the vein of humour which runs through this letter 
partly consists in playing upon words, it is not very easy, 
perhaps it is impossible, to be preserved in a translation ; 
and, as it alludes to circumstances which are now alto- 
gether unknown, it must necessarily lose much of its 
original spirit. 

g The abrupt beginning of this letter has ii^^ccd some 
of the commentators to suspect that it is not HRirc. But 
Manutius has very justly observed, that it evidently refers 
to the inscription ; and he produces an instance of the 
same kind from one of the epistles to Atticus. — Ad Att. 
iii. 20. 

^ After this passa^ in the original, Cicero goes on in 
the following strain i'—** Quanquam qui istinc veniunt, 
partim te superbum esse dicunt, quod nihil respondeat: 
partim eontumeliosiim, quod male respontleasS* The trans- 
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imrpose I desire you would hasten hither as expe- 
ditiously as possible. I would by no means, how- 
ever, advise you to take Apulia in the way, lest 
some disastrous adventure in those unlucky regions 
should prevent our welcoming your safe arrival. 
And, in truth, to what purpose should you visit 
this your native province^ ? For, like Ulysses, 

lator, however, has ventured to omit this witticism, upon 
the advice of Horace. 

~ “ Quae 
Pe^erat tentata nitescere posse, rclinquit.'* 

It is a pun, indeed, which has already occurred in one of 
the preceding letters to Trebatius, where our author plays 
in tho same manner upon the equivocal sense of the verb 
respomiere. [See rcm. P on letter l(i of this book.] Voitur© 
has managed an allusion of this kind much more success- 
fully. “ Si vous prdtonde-z (says that agreeable writer to 
his friend tho plcnijiotentiary at Mtinster) que la dignity 
de pldnipptentiare vuus dispense de res])undre, Papinian 
avoit h sa charge toutes les affaires de I’empire romain, 
et jo vous monstrerai en cent lieux dans de gros livres, 
Papinianug regpondit^ et respondit Papinianus, Les plus 
sages et les plus prudens etoient ceux qui avoient accous- 
tum6 de respondro, et de lii rexponsa sapieiUurn^ et pru- 
dentum responxa. Les oracles mfiinos, quand vous cn 
seriez un, respondoient ; et il n'est pas qu’aux choses 
inaniin^cK, qui ne se mettent quelqucfois cn devoir de 
rospondre: — 

* Les caux et les rochers et los bois lui respondent.’ ” 

Let de Voit. i. KTi, 

1 Manutius imagines that Cicero means to rally the 
obscurity (>f his friend’s birth . Perhaps It won! d be nearer 
tho truth to acknowledge that it is impossible to know 
what he moans : yet, as this semse is as consisttmt with tho 
original as any other, it is adopted in the translation. 
Hut if this very kyimcd commentator ho right in his 
general notion of this piissage, he is certainly deceived in 
his interpretation of tampnim Ufpxscst copKoxees tnorum 
nemiuem^ with which tluj letter concludes. For he takes 
the verb in itsusual aweptation: by which means 

he makes Cicero mistake so well known a story jis that of 
the behaviour of ITlyHses upon Ids first return to Ithac^a. 
However, ho is persuaded that this is a designed misre- 
presentation. in his author : and discovers 1 know n<»t 
what Imprftvemcnt of the humour by this very perversion 
of the fable. The labours of this penetrating commentator 
have east such a light ujam the WTitIngs of Cicero, that 
even his errors deserve to be treated with respect, other- 
wise one might Justly laugh at a notion so exactly in the 
true spirit of a fanciful critic, who refines upon liis own 


when he first returned to his Ithaca, yon will be 
much too prudent, undoubtedly, to lay claim to 
your noble kindred. Farewell. 

mistakea. It is a mistake, nevertholees, in which all the 
sucoeeding commentators concur with him, except Mr. 
Ross, who has removed the whole difficulty of the passage, 
by explaining cognoxco in the sense of agnosco. This 
sense (in which indeed It is not imfrequcntly used) recon- 
ciles tho allusion to the truth of tho fact : and where a 
word has ibvoral significations, it would he out of all rule 
of criticism to understand it in an application the least 
favoiimble to an author’s meaning. It is not always so 
easy however to Justify Cicero with respect to Homer ; 
and he has, in one instance at least, been betrayed into on 
crn»r in quoting that poet The instance otscurs in his 
Tusculan disputations, where he takes notice of that 
passage in the seventh Iliad, in which Ajax is described 
as going forth to accept tho challenge of Hector. Vide- i| 
mus (says he) progrediontom apud llomeruin, AJacem | 
muHa cum hilaritate cum dopugnaturus esset cum Hoc- 1 
tore ; eujiis, ut nrma sumpsit, ingressio Iffititiam attulit 
Ihciis, tcrrorerii aiiteni hostibiis: ut ipsuni lieetorera, 
qucmadmocliim est apud Ilomcrum, loto pectorc tremen- 
tem^ provocusse ad pugnuin pu?niterct.” — [Tiisc. Hisp. iv. 
22.] But Homer by no nuMUis represonts lUndor thus 
totally dismayed at the approach of his adversary : and, 
indeed, it would have been inconsistent with the gcaierul 
chjirjicter of that hero to have described him under such 
circumstances of terror. 

Thv de Kcd ^Apyeloi pey* fiVoprfwrres* 

Tpoas 5^ rp6pos alvhs yv7a eKuarov, 

*'E.KTopi T* auTtp dvphs (TTTid^aa'i vdracrfTcv ' 

Ver. 214. ’ 

But there is a great difference (as Dr, (Uarke ohstTves, in | 
his remarks upon these liiioH) between 6vph^ ivl (TrrjdccrtTiP 
vdraacr^v^ and KapSirf €(w trrrfOewP d0pw(rK€i, orrpdpof 
alvhi {mi)\vd€ yvTu. The Trojans, says ITomer, trembled 
at the sight of Ajax ; and oven 1 lector iiimsclf fell some 
emotion in his breast; or to express it in tho same spirit 
of poetry which distinguishes the original, 

Thro’ evVy Argivti heart new transport nin : j 

All Troy stood trembling at the mighty man, I 

Ken Hector paused ; and, with mrw doubt opprest, j 
Felt his great lioart suspended in his breast. — 1'oi*k. j 

I’crhaps this slip of attention in so great an author ma}’’ j 
not be imj)roperly pointed out, as engaging the candour j 
i>f tlic j*cador towards tliosc eri'ors of th(‘ Mime nature, j 
which lie will too p/obably meet with in the course of j 
this attempt. j 
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LETTER- I. 

To Cains CurioK 

Though I am sorry you should suspect me of 
neglecting you, 1 will acknowledge that 1 am not 
A. u. 700. Hiuch concerned at your reproaches for 
my not writing, as 1 am pleased to find 
that yoi^ rc desirous of hearing from me. Con- 

J Curio was a young nobleman of great i)artH, spirit, and 
eloquence ; but addicted, heyimd all modesty or measure, 
to tho prevailing luxury and gallantrlcH of a most dissoluto 
age. After having dissipated his fortune by extravagant 
indulgences, for which no estate could suffice, he fell an 
easy prey to corruption. Accordingly, C'®sur paid his debts, 
amounting to almost A00,0()0f., and by that moans gaintnl 
him over from tho cause of liberty, to become one of the 


scious, indeed, of not meriting your friendly 
accusation, the instance it afforded me that my 
letters were acceptable to you, was a very agreeable 
proof of the continuance of that affection which I 
have already ho frequently exiuirienced. Believe 
me, I have never omitted writing whenever any 
person offered whom 1 imagined likely to convey 
my letters into your bands ; and, which of your 
acquaintance, 1 will venture to ask, is a more punc- 

wiirmost and most active of his partisans. It is generally 
imagined that Virgil glances at him in those well-known 
lines, vendidit hie auro pair iam, Ac. though, indeed, they 
are api)licablc to so many others of his cotitem]>urarieH, 
that there seems no grout reason to imagine tiie poet had 
Chirio particularly in his view. Luc:in mentions him as 
one whose talents would probably have been of the highest 
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tual conreapondent than myself? In return > how- 
ever, I have searcely received more than one or 
two letters from you since you left Rome, and 
those two extremely concise. Thus, you see, I can 
justly retort your chaise ; you must not, therefore, 
pass too severe a sentence on your part, if you hope 
to receive a favourable one on mine. But 1 will dwell 
no longer on this article than to assure you, that 
since you are disposed to accept these memorials 
of my friendship, I doubt not of acquitting myself 
to your full satisfaction. 

Though I regret extremely the being thus long** 
deprived of your very agreeable company, yet I 
cannot but rejoice at an absence which has contri- 
buted so much to your honour ; as fortune indeed 
has, in all that concerns you, answered my warmest 
wishes. I have only to offer you one short piece 
of advice, and 1 offer it in compliance with the 
sincere dictates of that singular affection 1 bear 
you. Let me earnestly, then, entreat you to come 
well -prepared at your return, to act up to thos^ 
great ideas which the world has, with so much 
reason, conceived of your spirit and talents. And 
as nothing can ever wear out the deep impressions 
your good offices have stamped upon my mind^ so, 
I hope you will not forget, on your side, that you 
could not have attained those honours or advan- 
tages that attend you, if you had not, in the 
earlierjiart of your life, complied with my faithful 
and affectionate admonitions”'. Have 1 not reason, 
then, to expect in return, that as the weight of old 
age now begins to bend me down”, you will suffer 
me to repose my declining years upon your youth 
and friendship ? Farewell. 

}ionoiir luul benefit to his country, if he had lived in times 
of less cuntugiuus depravation ; 

Ifniid ulitini tiinta eivom tiilit indole lloma,^ 

Aut cui plus letfcs doberent, recta Ke<|ucnti. 

Perdiia tune urbi iiocucrunt sccula, jiostquam 
Ainbitiis et luxus, et opiini iiietiieiida faeiiltas, 
Tnuisverso iiu?iitcm dubiaui ton t.'ntc tulenuit.*’ 

** A soul more forniM to aid bis c’ountry’s cause, 

AvciiRc her insults, and support hor laws, 
lloine never hnew ; but ah ! in evil hour, 

Fate bad<! tliee live when virtue was n<> more ! 

When laiwless lust of p<»wer, and avarice dread. 

And baneful luxury the land oVrsiueud. 

Thy wuv'ring mind the torrent ill withstood, 

Horne, scarce resisting, down the inipetuoiis flood.*’ 
lie distinguislied hhnsclf witli gn‘;it bravery in support of 
Ficsar’s cause in Africa, where Varus eoniinaiuled on the 
I)art of the republic. Hut, afflir s(»nio successful cnKapo- 
inents, ho lost his life before tlui battle of rharsalia, in an 
action aprainst the troops of .Juba, near ()tica» At the 
time when this letter, and the rest that arc atldressed to 
him in the present book, were written, lie resided in Asia, 
where, as Maniitiiis eonjocturcs, lie was employed in 
quality of qua'stor to Oaius Clodius, — Veil. Pat. ii. 4H ; Pint, 
in Vit. Cn?H. ; Val. Max. ix. (» ; Virg. Aiii. vi. Luc. iv. 
814 ; Liv. epit. IIU. , 

^ ** Curio Jiad been most probably absent fnim Rome 
about two yeai's; for Caius CHodiiis, to whom he is sup- 
powHl to have been ipia'stor, obtained the government of 
Asia A. iJ. fijttl ; IMgh. Annal.” — Russ. 

I Curio assisted him in his contest with Clodius. 

Cui’io, when he was a very young man, liad entered 
intf 3 a commorco of the most criminal and detestable kind 
with Antony. His father, in order to break off this in- 
famous intc'roourso, was obliged to call in Cicero to his 
assistance; who, by liis prudent and friendly iidvieo,* 
weaned the son from a passion not Jess cx}>ensive it scH}mB 
than it was oxeerablc ; and, by this rnetuis, (us Cicero 
rei>roaehcs Antony in one of his Philippics) ho savcxl an 


LETTER IL 

To Trebatius, 

If yon were not already in the number of our 
absentees, undoubtedly you would be tempted to 
A. IT. 700. juncture ; for what busi- 

ness can a lawyer expect in Rome during 
this long and general suspension of all juridical 
proceedings” ! Accordingly, I advise my friends, 
who have any actions commenced against them, to 
petition each successive interrex p for a double en- 
largement of the usual time for putting in their 
pleas : and is not this a proof how wonderfully I 
have profited by your sage instructions in tlie law ** ? 
But tell me, my friend, since your letters, I observe, 
have lately run in a more enlivened strain than 
usual, what is it that has elevated you into so gay 
a humour ? This air of pleasantry I like well ; it 
looks as if the world went successfully with you, 
and 1 am all impatience to know what it is that has 
thus raised your spirits. You inform me, indeed, 
that Cttisar does you the honour to advise with you. 
For my own part, however, 1 had rather hear that 
he consulted your interest than your judgment. 
But, seriously, if the former is really the case, or 
there is any probability of its proving so, let me 
entreat you to continue in your present situation, 
and patiently submit to the inconveniences of a 
military life ; as, on my part, I shall support my- 
self under your absence with the hopes of its turning 
to your advantage. But, if all expectations of this 
kind are at an end, let us sec you as soon as pos- 
sible ; and, perha])s, some method may he found 
here of improving your fortunes. If not, we shall 
at least have the satisfaction of enjoying each 
other’s company, and one hour’s conversation toge- 
ther is of more value to us, my friend, than the 
whole city of Samarohriva ^ Besides, if you return 
illuHtriouh family h'om uttur ruin. — Hint, in Vit. Anton.; 
Civ, Hhil. iL Jy. 

« Cicero was at this time in the 54th yciu* of his ago, — * 
Maniitius. 

o The feuds in the republic wore raised to so gi’eat a 
licight towards tho latter end t»f the prccieding year and 
the beginning of the present, that tho offioo of tho late 
consuls liad expired several months before new ones could 
lie cle<^te<i. In exigencies of this kind, the constitution 
had provided a magistrate called an UUerrex^ to whom 
tho eonsukir power was jTrovisionally delegated. lint 
public; business, Jiowever, was at a stand, and the courts 
of judicature, in partieular, were shut up dui'ing this 
interregnum: a eircumstancro from which Cicero takos 
occasion to enter into his usual vein of iiloasontry with 
I'rebaduK, mid to rally him in XTorpetual allusions to his 
profession. — Dio, xl. 

p This office of Interrex continued only five days; at 
the expiration of which, if consuls were not chosen, a new 
Inlerrex appointed for the same shurt period. And 
in this manner the succession of these occasional magis- 
trates was carried on, till the elections wore determined. 

4 Tho minute forms of law-proceedings among tho 
Romans, are not sufficiently known to distinguish pre- 
cisely the exact point on which Cicero’s humour in this 
passage turns ; and, accordingly^ the explona^ns which 
tho commentators have off'ered, are by no iflans .satis- 
factory. It would be foreign to the purpose of these 
remarks to lay before the reader their several conjectures ; 
it will be sufficient in general to observe, that there was 
some notorious impropriety in tho advice which (’iccro 
hero represents himself as having given to his friends, and 
in which the whole force of his pleasantry consists. 

' A city in liulgio Gaul, and probably the place wherein 
Ti-ebutius had his present quarters. 
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soon, the disappoietmeat you have su^ered may 
paas unremarked; whereas, a longer pursuit ta no 
purpose would be so ridiculous a circumstance, 
that I am terribly afraid it would scarcely escape 
the drollery of those very arch fellows'^ Laberius, 
and my companion Valerius^. And whait a, bur- 
lesque character would a British lawyer furnish out 
for the Roman stage ! You may smile, perhaps, 
at this notion ; but though I mention it in my 
usual style of pleasantry, let me tell you it is no 
jesting matter. In good earnest, if there is any 
prospect that my recommendations will avail in 
obtaining the honours you deserve, T cannot but 
exhort you, in all the sincerity of the warmest 
friendship, to make yourself easy under this ab- 
sence, as a means of increasing both your fortunes 
and your fame : if not 1 would strongly advise 
your return. I have no doubt, however, that your 
own merit, in conjunction with my most zealous 
services, will procure you every advantage you can 
reasonably desire. Farewell. 


LETTER III. 

‘ To 'Appius Pulcher^. 

If the Genius of Rome were himself to give you 
an account of the commonwealth, you could not be 
A u 700 nnore fully apprised of public affairs, than 
by the information you will re<!eive from 
Phanias : a person, let me tell you, not only of 

■ Laberius was a Roman kni^'ht, who clistinguisliccl 
himself by his comic humour, and ho had written several 
farces which were acted with great applause, lie was pn*- 
vailed upon by C'wsjir to take a part himstdf in one of his 
own performances, and the prologue which he spoke upon 
that occasion is still extant. The whole eoinposition is 
extremely spirited, and affords a very advantageous speci- 
men of his genius ; but there is something so peculiarly 
just and beautiful in the thought of the concluding lines, 
that the reader perhaps will not regret the being carried 
out of his vray in order to observe it. Laberius was sixty 
years of age, when, in complaisance to Caesar, ho thus made 
his first entrance upon the stage ; and, in allusion to a 
circumstance so little favourable to his appearing with 
success, he tells the audience, 

“lit hedera serpens vires arboreas necat ; 

Tta me vetustas amplexii annorum cneoat; 

Bepulchri similis, nihil nisi nomen retineo !** 

•* While round the oak the fraudful ivy twines, 

Robb’d of its strength, the sapless tree declines. 

Thus envious ago, advanced with stealing pace. 
Clasps my chiird limbs, and kills with cold embrace. 
Like empty monuments t<r heroes' fame. 

Of all 1 was retaining but the name ! 

Macrok. Saturn, ii. 7- 

‘ This Valerius is supposed by wmieof the commentators 
to bo Quintus Valerius Catullus, a celebrated poet, who, 
as appears by his works, which are still extant, was 
patronised by Cicero. But the opinion of Manutiua is 
much mure probable, that the person here mount is the 
same to whom the 13th letter of the first book in this 
collection is addressed, tmd who is likewise mentioned in 
the following epistle. 

w AppiusCLodlus Pxilcher had been consul the preceding 
year, and was at this time governor of Cilicia. The parti- 
cular traits of his character will be occasionally marked 
out in the observations on the several letters addressed to 
him in this and the subsequent books. In the mean time 
it may be sufficient to observe that Cicero very zealously 
cultivated his friendship, not from any real opinion of 
his merit, but as one whose powerful alliances rendered 
him too considerable to be despised as an enemy. For one 


consummate politics, but of infinite curiosity* I 
refer you, therefore, to him, as to the shortest and 
safest means of being acquainted with our situation. 
1 might trust him likewise with assuring you, at 
the same time, of the friendly disposition of my 
heart towards you ; but that is an office which I 
must claim the privilege of executing with my own 
hand. Be persuaded, then, that I think of you 
with the highest affection : as, indeed, you have a 
full right to these sentiments, not only from the 
many generous and amiable qualities of your mind, 
but from that grateful sensibility, with which, as I 
am informed, both by your own letters and the 
general account of others, you receive my best ser- 
vices. I shall endeavour, therefore, by my future 
good officesyi^to compensate for that long intermis- 
sion which unhappily suspended our former inter- 
course And, since you seem willing to renew 
our amicable commerce, I doubt not of engaging 
in it with the general approbation of the world'*’. 

Your freedman Cilix, was very little known to 
me before he delivered your obliging letter into my 
hands ; the friendly purj)ort of which he confirmed 
with great politeness. The account, indeed, he 
gave me of your sentiments, as well as of the fre- 
quent and favourable mention you are pleased to 
make of my name, were circumstances which I 
hem*d with much pleasure. In short, during our 
two days’ conversation together, he cntirqjy won 
my heart : not to the exclusion, however, of my 
old friend Phanias, whose return 1 impatiently 
expect. 1 imagine you will speedily order him 
back to Rome ; and I ho}je you will not dismiss 
him without sending me, at the same time, your 
full and unreserved commands. 

I very strongly recommend to your patronage 
Valerius the lawyer*, even though you sliouLd 
discove!* that he has but a slender claim to that 
! appellation. I mention this, as being more cau- 
tious in obviating the flaws in his title than he 
usually is in guarding against those of his clients. 
But, seriously, I have a great affection for the man : 
as, indeed, he is my particular friend and compa- 
nion. 1 must do him the justice to say, that he is 
extremely sensible of the favours you have already 
conferred upon him. Nevertheless, he is desirous 
of my recommendation, as he is persuaded it will 
have much weight with you. 1 entreat you to 
convince him that he is not mistaken. Farewell. 

of Appius’rt daiiKhlerii was )iuirrio<l to Pompoy’s son, and 
the other to Brutus. — ticeCife of Cicero, p. 103 ; Kp. Fam. 
ii. 13. 

Appiiis was brother to Cicero's declared eneuiy, the 
turbulent (^Indius, which occasioned that intcri'ujjtion of 
their friendship to wdiicli he here alludes. It ajipcars by 
a passage in the oration for Milo, that Clodius, in the 
absence of his brother, had forcibly taken possession of an 
estate belonging to Appius ; and the indignation which 
this piece of injustice must necessarily raise in tlJc latter, 
rendered him, it is probable, so much the inrtre disposed 
to a ro-union with Cicero. — Orat. pro INfil. i*7« 

^ Thu whole passage in the original stands thus:— 
•* Idqiio me, quoniam tu Ita vis, puto non invita Minerva 
factUruin : quam quidem epo, si forte de tnis sutnpserOf 
non solum Patlada, sed eiiam Appiada nominaho." The 
former part of this sentence is translated agreeably to the 
interpretation of the learned Gronovius : but the latter is 
wholly omitted. For notwithstanding all the pains of tho 
^commentators ti> explain its difficulties, it is utterly 
unintelligible : at least 1 do not acruplo to confess it is 
j so to me. 

I ^ Bee rem* ^ on letter 23, book ii. 
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TO SEVERAL OF HIS FRIENDS. 


LETTER IV. 

To Caius Memmiusy. 

Youk tenant, Caius Evander, is a person with 
whom I am very intimate : as his patron, Marcus 
A. u. 700 Ailmilius, is in the number of my most 
particular friends. I entreat your per- 
mission, therefore, that he may continue some 
time longer in your house, if it be not. inconve- 
nient to you : for, as he has a great deal of work 
upon his hands, he cannot remove so soon as the 
first of July, without being extremely hurried. I 
should be ashamed to use many words in soliciting 
a favour of this nature at your hands ; and 1 am 
persuaded that, if it is not very much to your pre- 
judice, you will be as well inclined to grant me this 
recpiest as 1 should be to comjdy w'itli any of yours. 

I will only add, therefore, that your indulgence 
will greatly oblige me. Farewell. 

LETTER V. 

To Trehatius. 

I WAS wondering at the long intermission of 
your letters, when my friend Pansa accounted for 
A r 700 insolence, by assuring me that you 

j • • ' * were turned an Epicurean. Glorious 
effect, indeed, of camp-conversation ! But, if a 
I metamorpl»osis so extraor^nary has been wrought 
i in you amidst the martial air of Samarobriva, what 
I would have been the consequence had 1 sent you 
I to the softer regions of Tarentuin* ? 1 have been 
!| in some pain for your principles, I confess, ever 
I since your intimacy with my friend Seius. But 
I how will you reconcile your tenhts to your profes- 
i sion, and act for the interest of your client, now 
that you have adopted the maxim of doing nothing 
but for your own ? With what grace can you insert 
the usual clause in your deeds of agreement : “ The 
parties to these prcstuits as becomes good men and 
true,” &c. } For neither truth nor trust can there 
he in rhose who professedly govern themselves upon 
motives of absolute selfishness ? I am in some 
pain, likewise, how j^ou will settle the law con- 
cerning the partition of “ rights in common as 
there can be nothing in common between tliose who 
make their own private gratification the sole crite- 
rion of right and wrong. Or can you think it 
proper to administer an oath, while you ‘'tnuintain 
that Jupiter is incapable of all resentment ? In a 
word, what will become of the good people of 
Ulubrai" who have placed themselves under your 
protection, if you hold the maxim of your sect, 
“ that a wise man ought not to engage himself in 
public affairs lu good earnest 1 shall be ex- 
tremely sorry, if it is true that you have really 
y all account of him in rem, ‘^.pn the U7th letter of 
thiM book. ' 

* Tarentum was a city in Italy distinguished for the 
softness and lu.xury of its Inhabitants. Geographers inform 
us that the greatest part of their year was consumed in the 
celebration of stated festivals.~Bunon. Comment, in Clu- 
verii Goograph. 

I Cicero jocosely speaks of this people, as if they 

belonged t(» the most considerable town in Italy ; whereas 
it was so mean and contemptible a place, that Horace, in 
order to show the power of contentment, says, that a' 
person possessed of that excellent temper of mind, may be 
happy even at Ulubro; : 

‘ Kst UlubriSf animus si te non deficit aequus.* " — Ross. 
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deserted us. But if* your conversion is nothing 
more than a convenient compliment to the opinions 
of Pansa^,I wUl forgive your dissimulation, pro- 
vided you'll me know soon how your affairs go 
on, and in what manner 1 can be of any service in 
them. Farewell. 

LETTER VI. 

To Caius Curio, 

Our friendship, I trust, needs not any other 
evidence to confirm its sincerity than what arises 
A u 700 testimony of our own hearts. I 

cannot, however, but consider the death 
of your illustrious father as depriving me of a most 
venerable witness to that singular affection I bear 
you^. I regret that he had not the satisfaction of 
taking a last farewell of you before he closed his 
eyes : it was the only circumstance wanting to 
render him as much superior to the rest of the 
world in his domestic happiness as in his public 
fame'\ 

I sincerely wish you the happy enjoyment of 
your estate : and, be assured, you will find in me 
a friend who loves and values you with the same 
tenderness as your father himself conceived for 
you. Farewell. 

LETTER VII. 

To Trehatius, 

Can you seriously suppose me so unreasonable 
as to be angry, because I thought you discovered 
A V, 7(K) inconstant a disposition in your im- 
patience to leave Gaul.^ And can you 
possibly believe it was for that reason I have thus 
long omitted writing ? The truth is, I was only 
concerned at the uneasiness which seemed to have 
overcast your mind : and I forbore to write upon 
no other account, but as being entirely ignorant 
w'here to direct my letters. I suppose, however, 
that this is a plea which your loftiness will scarcely 
condescend to admit. But tell me then, is it the 
weight of your purse, or the honour of being the 
counsellor of Cmsar, that most disposes you to be 
thus insufferably arrogant ? Let me perish if I 
do not believe that thy vanity is so immoderate, as 
to choose rather to share in his councils than his 
coffers. But should he admit you into a participa- 
tion of both, you will undoubtedly swell into such 
intolerable airs, that no mortal will be able to en- 
dure you ; or none, at least, except myself, who 
am philosopher enough, you know, to endure any- 
thing. But I was going to. tell you, that as I 
regretted the uneasiness you formerly expressed, 
so I rejoice to hear that you are better reconciled 
to your situation. My only fear is, that your 
wonderful skill in the law will little' avail you in 
your present quarters ; for I am told, that the 
people you have to deal with, 
b rent, on the first letter of this book, 
c He was consul in the year of Rome 676, when he acted 
with great spirit in opposition to the attempts of Sicinius, 
for restoring the tribunitial power, which had been much 
abridged by Sylla. In the following year he went governor 
into Macedonia, and by his military conduct in that pro- 
vince obtained the honour of a triumph. He distinguished 
himself among the friends of Cicero when he was attacked 
by ClodiuB.— Freinsliem. Supplem. in Liv. xei. oiii. 
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** Rest thd ttfeveiigth of their caiiRO on the force of their 
mi^ht« 

And the aword ia anj^remc arbitrator of right **.” 

Ad 1 know you do not choose to be concerned in 
forcible entries^ and are mucb too peaceably dis- 
posed to be ibnd of making aseauUe^ let me leave a 
piece of advice with my lawyer, and by all means 
recommend it to yqu to avoid the Treviri ® ; for 1 
hear . they are most formidable fellows. I wish 
from my heart they were ds harpiless as their name- 
sakes. round the edges of our coin'^. But 1 must 
.reserve the rest of my jokes to another opportunity : 
in the mean time let me desire you would send me 
a full account of whatever is going forward in your 
province. Farewell. 

March the 4th. 


LETTER VIII. 

To Cornifioius^, 

Your letter was extremely agreeable to me in 
all respects, except that I was sorry to find by it, 
you had slighted my lodge at Siiiuessa. 
A. u. 7 . j excuse the affront you have 

thus passed upon my little hovel, unless you give 
me double satisfaction by making use both of my 
Cuman and Pompeian villas. Let me entreat you 
then to do so. and to preserve me likewise in your 
affection. I hope you will provoke me to enter 
into a literary contest with you, by some of your 
writings ; as I find it much easier to answer a 
challenge of this kind, than to send one. However, 
if you should persevere in your usual indolence, 1 
shall venture to lead the way myself, in order to 
show you that your idleness has not infe<!ted me. 

1 steal a moment to write this whilst 1 am in the 
senate ; but you shall have a longer letter from me 
when 1 shall be less engaged. Farewell. 


LETTER IX. 

To Trehaiius. 

I AM giving you an instance, that those who 
love are not easily to be pleased, when I assure you, 
that though I was very much concerned 
* * when you told me that you continued in 
Gaul with reluctance, yet I am no less mortified 
now your letter informs me, that you like your 
situation extremely well. To say the truth, as 1 
regretted you should not approve a scheme which 
you pursued upon my recommendation ; so I can 
ill bear that any place should be agreeable to you 
where I am not. Nevertheless, I had much rather 
endure the uneasiness of your absence, than suffer 
you to forego the advantages with which I hope 
it will be attended. It is impossible, therefore, to 
express how much I rejoice in your having made a 
friendship with a man of so improved an under- 
standing and so amiable a disposition as Matius : 

^ Enniua 

« The Treviri were a most warlike people, bordering on 
Germany. They wore defeated about this time by La- 
bienus, one of Oa;sar*s lieutenants in GauL — C acs. De Bell. 
Gall. viii. 

f The public coin was under the inspection of three 
officers called Treviri monetales: and several pieces of 
money are still extant in the cabinets of the curious, 
inscribed with the names of those magistrates.— PcM 
Bembi Kpist. apud Manut. 

g See an account of him in letter 24, book xi. rem, K 


whose esteem,', I. hope, you will endeavour to culti- 
vate by every means in your power. For believe 
me, you cannot bring home a more valuable 
acquisition. Farewell. ' 


LETTER X. 

To Caius Curio* 

You must not impute it to any neglect inRupa, 
that he has not executed your commission ; as he 
y omitted it merely in compliance with the 
' ‘ opinion of myself and the rest of your 
friends. We themght it most prudent that no 
steps should be'taken during your absence which 
might preclude you from a change of measures after 
your return ; and therefore that it would be best 
he should not signify your intentions of entertain- 
ing the people with public games'* . I may perhaps, 
in some future letter, give you my reasons at large 
against your executing that design ; or rather, that 
you may not come prepared to answer my objec- 
tions, I believe it will be the wisest way to reserve 
them till we meet. If I should not bring you over 
to my sentiments, I shall have the satisfaction at 
least, of discharging tlie part of a friend ; and 
should it happen (which I liope, however, it will 
I not) that you should hereafter have^ occasion to 
repent of your scheme, you may then remember 
that I endeavoured to dissuade you from it. But 
this much I will now say, that those advantages 
which fortune, in conjunction with your own indus- 
try and natural endowments, have put into your 
possession, supply a far surer method of opening 
your way to the highest dignities than any ostenta- 
tious display of the most splendid spectacles. The 
truth of it is, exhibitions of this kind, as they are 
instances of wealth only, not of merit, are by no 
means considered as reflecting any honour on the 
authors of them ; not to mention that the public 
is quite satiated with their frequent returns. — But 
I am fallen unawares into what I designed to have 
avoided, and pointing out my particular reasons 
against your scheme. I will waive all farther dis- 
cussions therefore of this matter, till wc meet, and 
in the mean time inform you that the w^orld enter- 
tains the highest opinion of your virtues. Whatever 
advantages may be hoped from the most exalted 
patriotism united with the greatest abilities, the 
public, believe mt?, expects from you. And should 
you come prepared (as ] am sure you ought and I 
trust you will) to act up to these its glorious 
expectations, then indeed you will exhibit to your 
friends and to the commonwealth in general, a 
spectacle of the noblest and most affecting kind'. 
In the meanwhile, be assured no man has a greater 
share of my affection and esteem than yourself. 
Farewell. 

Curio’s ])retenco for cxliibitinj? these KamoK, was to 
pay an honour to the memory of his father, lately deceased : 
but his principal motive was to ingratiate himself with the 
people, who were passionately attached to entertainments 
of this kind. As Cicero well knew the profusion of Curio’s 
temper, and that the scheme he was meditating could not 
be executed without great expense, ho acted a very judi- 
cious and honest part, in labouring to turn him aside from 
a project that would contribute to embarrass his finances, 
and most probably therefore impair the foundation of his 
integrity. 

i CuBo was not of a disposition to listen to this prudent 
counsel of his friend ; but in opposition to all the grave 
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LETTER XL 
To TrehatiiLS* 

Two or three of your letters whioli lately came 
to my hands at the same tSme, though "of different 
A 11 afforded me great pleasure ; 

’ * ^ * as they were proofs that you have recon- 
ciled yourself, with much spirit and resolution, to 
the inconveniences of a military life. I had some 
little suspicion, I confess, of the contrary ; not that 
1 questioned your courage, but aa imputing your 
uneHsiness to the regret of our separation. • Let me 
entreat you then to persevere itl your present tem- 
per of mind, and believe me, you will derive many 
and considerable advantages from the service in 
which you are engaged. In the mean while I shall 
not fail to renew my solicitations to Caesar in your 
favour u})on all proper occasions, and have herewith 
sent you a Greek letter to deliver to him for that 
purpose ; for in truth you cannot be more anxious 
than I am that this expedition may prove to your 
benefit. In return, I desire you would send me a 
full relation of the Gallic war, for you must know 
I always depend most upon the accounts of those 
who are least engaged in the action. 

As I do not imagine you are altogether so consi- 
derable a. person as to retain a secretary in your 
service, I could not but wonder you should trouble 
yourself with the precaution of sending me several 
copies of the same letter. Your parsimony, how- 
ever, deserves to he a])plaudc(l, as one of them, 1 
observed, was written upon a tablet that bad been 
used before. I cannot conceive what unhappy 
composition could be so very miserable as to deserve 
to give place upon this occasion, unless it were one 
of your own conveyances. I flatter myself at least, 
it was not any sprightly epistle of mine that you 
thus disgraced, in order to scribble over it a dull 
one of your own. Or was it your intention to 
intimate affairs go so ill wdth you, that you could 
not afford any better materials ? If that should be 
your case you must even thank yourself for not 
leaving your modesty behind you. 

1 shall recommend you in very strong terms to 
llalhus when he returns into Gaul. But you must 
not be surprised if you should not hear from me 
again so soon ns usual, as I shall he absent from 
Rome during all this month. I write this from 
Pomptirius, at the villa of Metrilius Philemon, 
where 1 am placed within hearing of those croak- 
ing clients whom you recommended to ray protec- 
tion ; for a prodigious number it seems of yourl 
Ulubrean frogs are assembled in order to compli- 
ment my arrival among them. Farewell. 

April the 8th. 

P.S I have destroyed the letfipr 1 received from 

you by the hands of Lucius Aruntius, though it was 
much too innocent to deserve so severe a treatment : 
for it contained nothing that might not have been 

advice of Cicero, he persevered in his resolnti(»n, and 
executed it with gi'eat magnifioonce. The consequence 
was just what Cicero foresaw and dreaded : he contracted 
debts whicli he was incapable of discharging, and then sold 
himself to (.%nesar, in order to satisfy the clamours of bis 
creditors.— Bee renu i on the first letter of this book. 

a Cicero ludicrously gives the inhabitants of Ulubrao this 
appellation, In allusion to the low and marsliy situation of 
their town. — See rem. p. 381. 


proclaimed before a general assembly of the people. 
However, it was your express desire 1 should de- 
stroy it, and I have^ complied accordingly. I will 
only add, that 1 wonder much at not having heard 
from you since, especially as so many extraordinary 
events have lately happened in your province. 


LBfTER XII. 

To ,Caius Curio, 

Numukuless are the“ subjects which may enter 
into a correspondence of the epistolary kind ; but 
A o 700 most usual, and whicdi indeed gave 
' the first rise to this amicable commerce 
is, to inform an absent friend of those private affairs 
wdiich it may be necessary, either for his interest 
or our own, that he should know. You must not 
however expect anything of the latter sort from me, 
as your family correspondents, I am sensible, com- 
municate to you what relates to your own concerns, 
and nothing new has happened in mine. There 
are two other species of letters with which I am 
particularly pleased ; those I mean that are written 
in the freedom and pleasantry of ciommon conver- 
sation, and those which turn upon grave and moral 
topics. But in which of these it would be least 
improper for me to address you at this juncture, is 
a question not easily determined. Ill indeed would 
it become me to entertain you with letters of 
humour, at a season when every man of common 
sensibility has liidden adieu to mirth**. And what 
can Cicero write that shall deserve the serious 
thoughts of Curio, unless it be on public affairs ? 
My situation, however, is such, that I dare not 
trust my real sentiments of those points in a letter* ; 
and none other will I ever send you"*. Thus pre- 
cluded as I am from every other topic, I must 
content myself with repeating what 1 have often 
urged, and earnestly exhort you to the pursuit of 
true and solid glory. Believe me, it will require 
the utmost efforts of your care and resolution, to 
act up to those high and uncommon expectations 
which the w^orld has conceived of your merit. There 
is indeed but one possible method that can enable 
you to surmount this arduous task. The method 
1 mean is, by diligently cultivating those qualities 
which are the foundation of a just applause ; of that 
applause, my friend, which I know is the constant 
object of your warmest ambition. I might add 

AftiiirK ut Homo were nt this time in the utmost con- 
fusion, oocaHionod (as has already been observed in the 
notes above) by the factious interruption that was given 
to tho usual election of the magistratea [Bee rem* p. 

"i'his state of tumult, or indeed to spenk more pro- 
licrly of almost absolute anarchy, was however somewhat 
composed towards the latter end of the iiresent year, by 
the election of Domitius Calvinus and Valerius Messala to 
tho consular offico.— Dio, xl, p. 141. 

i The disturbances mentioned in the preceding note, 
were artfully fomented by Caesar and Pompoy, in order to 
turn them to the advantage of their ambitious puriHises. 
But this was too delicate a circumstance for Cicero to 
explain himself upon : especially as he was now culti- 
vating a friendship with both. 

™ The text in the original is evidently defective : atquo 
in hoc genere hac mea causa eat, ut neque ea qu® non 
sentio velim scribere." The sense is supplied in the trans- 
lation, in a way that seemed to coincide best with this 
mutilated sentence. 
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4 Xii»ch more to this purj[]iosa» but I am sensible you 
atandmot in need xi* any incttementa ; and indeed 
1 have throtmpi c^t these general hints far less with 
a view of in&ming pour heart, than of testifying 
Ih^viudency with which I give you Fare- 


LETTER XIIL 
« 

^ To Memmius, • 

I CLAIM tlie promise you gave me when we met 


last, and desire you to treat my very intimate and 
A u 700 friend Aulus Fasius, in the man- 

' ' ^ ’ ner you assured me you would. He is a 
man of letters as well as .great politeness,, and 
indeed in every view of his character he is highly'" 
deserving your friendship.^ The civilities you shall 
show him will be extremely agreeable to me, as 
they will at the same time for ever attach to your 
interest a person of a most obliging and friendly 
disposition. Farewell. 


LETTER XIV. 


To Coins Curio, .Howevi 

Public affairs are so circumstanced that I dare ^ppus, 
not communicate my sentiments of them in a letter. 

A u 700 however T%ill venture in general to thinks, 

say, that I have reason to congratulate 
you on your removal from the scene in which we ^tuu^err 
are engaged^ But I must add, that in whatever * shoul 
part of the world you might be placed, you would ^ 

still (as I told you in my last '*) be embarked in the ^ eonti 
same common Jb^ttom with yout friends here. 1 
have anothenefiiaDa likewise for rejoicing in your senouSi 
absence, asif has^laced yoiir iherit in full view of 
so considerablt a number of the most illustrious **^iturn. 
citizens and allies of Rome, and indeed the reputa- 
tion you have acquired is universally and without 
the least exception, confirmed to’ us on all hands. 

But there is ohte circumstance attending you, upon 
which I know not whether I ought to send you my I ho 
congratulations or not; I mean with respect to that I 
those high and singular ddVantages which the com- 
mon wealth promises itsc^lf from "your return amongst 
us. Not that I suspect your proving unequal to sincere 
the opinion which the world entertains of your j during 
virtues, but as fearing that whatever is most worthy ; calamit 
of your care will be irrecoverably lost ere your | times h 
arrival to prevent it ; such, alas, is the weak and j from an 
well-nigh expiring condition of our unhappy repub- j your ov 
He! But prudence, perhaps, will scarce justify ; fresh uj 
me in trusting even this to a letter ; for the rest, | — 
therefore, I must refer you to others : in the | ® The 

meanwhile, whatever your fear^ or your Hopes of when th 
public affairs may be, think, my friend, incessantly a^khefi 
think on those virtues which that generous patriot 
inust possess, who, in these evil times, and amidst atmrd hi 
such a general depravation of manners, gloriously joct, ind 
purposes to vindicate the ancient dignity and liber- a friend 
ties of his oppressed country. Farewell. any pain 

“ The letter to whioli Ciem refers is not extant itspreoii 


LETTER XV. " 

To Trebatius,. 

If it were not for the compliments you sent me 
b/Chrysippus, the freedman of Cyrus the architect, 
A u. 700 should have imagined I no longer pos- 
sessed a place in yqur thoughts. But 
surely, you are become a ;mbst intdlerable fine 
gentleman,’ that you eould not bear the fatigue of 
writing to me, when you had« the opportunity of 
doing 80 , by a man whom you> know 1 look upon 
as one almost of my own family. Perhaps, how- 
ever, you may^have forgotten the use of your pen ; 
and so much the better, let ine^^tell you, for your 
clients", as they will lose no more causes by its 
.blunders. But if it is myself only tliat has escaped 
'your remenribrance, I must endeavour to refresh it 
by a visit, before I am worn out of your mind 
beyond aJl power of recollection. After all, is it 
not the appfahensions of the next summer’s cam- 
paign that has reiiderqj;jL your hand too unsteady 
to perform its office ? If so, you must e’en play 
over again the same gallant stratagem you practised 
last year, in relation to your British expedition, 
and frame some heroic excuse for your absence. 
.However, 1 was extremely glad to hear, by Chry- 
sippus, that you are much in Cmsar’s good graces. 
But it would be more like a man of equity^ me- 
thinks, as well as more agreeable to my inclinations, 
if you were to give me frequent notice of what 
concerns you by your own hand : a satisfaction 
1 should undoubtedly enjoy, if you had chosen to 
study the laws of good fellowship rather than those 
^ contentioif. You see I rally you as usual in your 
own way, not. to say a little in mine. But to end 
seriously : be assured, as I greatly love you, I am 
no Jess confident than desirous of your affection in 
return. Farewell. 



LETTER XVI. 

To Publius Sextius^, 

I HOPE you will not imagine by my long silence 
that I have been unmindful of our friendship, or 
A u that 1 had any intention of dropping my 
usual correspondence with you. The 
sincere truth is; I was prevented from writing 
I during the former part of our separation, by those 
j calamities in which the general confusion of the 
I times had involved me : us 1 afterwards delayed it, 

! from an unwillingness to break in upon you, whilst 
I your own severe and unmerited injuries were yet 
I fresh upon your mind. But when I reflect that a 

! ® The commentators kre greatly divided as to the time 

' when this letter was written, and the person to whom it 
is addi'essod. To examine the several reasons upon which 
! they support their respective opinions, would be leading 
thq^^English reader into a held of criticism, which could 
afford him neither amusement nor instruction. The sub- 
ject, indeed, of this letter, which is merely consolatory, to 
a friend in exile, is not of consequenoo enough to merit 
any pains in ascertaining (if itnvere possible to ascertain) 
its precise date : and it is sufficient to observe, that it con- 
tains notliing bat what perfectly ooincides with the oiroum- 
stanoes both of Oioero*s afiklrs and those of the republic In 
the present year. As to the person to whom this letter Is 
written. It is impossible fo deterinineVnything conoeming 
him ; for the M3S. and printed copies are * by no means 
agreed as to his name, some calling him Titius, others 
Sitius, and others Sextiua 
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sufBcient time has elapsed to wear off the first 
impressions of your misfortunes : and consider, 
likewise, the virtues and • magnanimity of your : 
heart ; 1 think 1 may now write to you consist- 
ently with my general caution of avoiding an un- | 
seasonable officiousness. I 

You are sensible, my dear Sextius, that I warmly I 
stood forth your advocate, when a prosecution was 
formerly commenced against you in your absence ; 
as afterwards, when you were involved in that 
accusation which was brought against your friend, 

I exerted every means in my power for your 
defence. Thus, likewise, upon my return into 
Italy r, though 1 found your affairs had been 
managed in a \erf different manner than I should 
have advised, y^t 1 omitted no opportunity of 
rendering you my utmost services.* And upon this 
occasion, when the dainoUr that was raised against 
you on account of the corn *1, by those that were 
the enemies, not only of yourself, but of all who 
endeavoured to assist you : when the» general cor- 
ruption of the judges, andl, in short, when many 
otlier public iniquities had prevailed to your con- 
demnation against all trutli and justice, I was not 
wanting in my best good offices of every kind 
towards your son. Uaviiig, therefore, thus faithfully 
performed every other sacred duty of friendship, I 
would not omit this likewise of entreating and 
exhorting you to bear your afflictions as becomes a 
man of your distinguished spirit and fortitude. 
In other words, let me conjure you to support with 
resolution those common vicissitudes of fortune 
which no prudence can prevent, and for which no 
mortal is answerable ; remembering that in all 
popular governments,^ as well as in our own, it hftS 
been the fate of many of the best and greatest meii 
to fall a sacrifice to the iujustice of their country. 

1 will add (and I wish 1 could, with truth, be con- 
tradicted) that the injurious sentence you lament 
has only banished you from a commonwealth in 
which no rational mind can receive the least satis- 
faction. 

If I were to say nothing of your son, it would 
look as if 1 were inattentive to that general applause 
which his virtues so justly receive : on the oth^ir 
hand, were 1 to tell you all that I hear and think | 
of him, I am afraid I should only renew your ^ 
grief for being thus separated from his company. 
However, you should wisely consider his uncommon 
virtues as a possession which inseparably attends, 
you, in whatever part of the world you may be 
placed. For surely the objects of the mind are not - 
less intimately present with us than those of the 
eye. The reflection, therefore, on his singular 
merit and filial piety, the fidelity of myself and the 
rest of those friends whom- you have found, and 
will ever find, to be the followers, not ©f your 
fortune, but of your virtue ; and, above all, the 
consciousness of not having deserved your suffer- 
ings, are circumstances which ought to adminigtet 
the highest consolation to you. And they will 
more effectually do so, if you consider that* it is 
guilt, and not misfortune ; one’s own crimes, and 

: , i 

p Probably, when lie returned from exile, in the year I 

q Tt was the business of the eediles, amongst other parts 
of thoir duty, to superintend the markets and public maga- 
zines of com. It seems probable, therefore, from this pas- 
sage, that Bextius was banished for some real or pretended 
misconduct in the administration of that office. 


not the injustice of others, which ought tordi^^urb 
the serenity of a well-regplated mind. Ip thie inp^n i 
time be assured, that in'* isvith the did-^ 

tates of that friendship 1 hkVe long entertamfid for 
you, and of that esteem which I beat for yoiuaon, 

I shall neglect ho opportunity, both of alieviaidi^ 
your afflictions, and of contributing all I' can to 
support you under them. In a word^ if, upon any 
occasion, you sbould^think it necessary to write to 
me, you shall find that your application was not 
made in vain. Farewell. 


LETTER XVII. 

To Curio. 

I DESPATCH Sextus VilHus, a domestic of my 
friend Milo, to meet yoft with this letter, notwitb- 
A. u. 700.* standing we have received no account of 
your being yet advanced near Italy. 
However, we are assured that you are set forward 
from Asia*" ; and as it is generally believed it will 
not be long ere ^you arrive in Rome, I persuade 
myself that the inq)ortance of the affair which 
occasions you this application will justify my 
desire of making it as early as possible. 

If 1 estimated my services towards you by the 
same enlarged standard that you gratefully measure 
them yourself, I should be extremely reserved ii^ 
requesting any considerahle favour at your hands. 
It is painful indeed t(]f a man of a modest and 
generous mind to solicit great obligations from 
those whom be has greatly obliged, les^t he should 
seem to claim the price of his good o^es, and ask 
a matter of right rather than of grace. But I. can 
have no scruples of this sort with respect to you ; 
as the services you have conferred upon me, and 
particularly in my late troubles, are not only of the 
highest, but most conspicuous nature. An ingeni- 
ous disposition, where it already owes much, is 
willing to owe more ; and it is upon this principle 
that I make no difficulty of requesting your assist- 
ance in an article of the last importance to me. 1 
have no reason, indeed, to fear that I should sink 
under the weight of your favours, even if they were ' 
to rise beyond all number, as I trust there is none 
so considerable that I should not only receive with 
gratitude, but return with advantage. 

I am exerting the utmost efforts of my care, my 
industry, and my talents, in order |;o secure the 
election of Milo to the consulate ; and I think 
myself bound upon this occasion to give a proof to 
the world of the more than Common affection with 
which I enter iikto his interest* I am persuaded 
no man ever was so anxious for the preservation of 
his own person and fortunes, as I am thgt Milo 
may obtain this honour : an event upon which tiie 
security of my own dignities, I am sensible, depends. 
Now, the assistance which it is in your power to 
give my friend is so very considerable, that it is all 
we want to be assured of victory ; for thus our 
forces Btaud. In the first place, Milo's conduct 
towards me in his tribunate* has gained him (as I 
hope you perfectly well know) the affections of all 
our patriots, as the liberality of his, temper and the 


» Soe mA. j, p, 378, towards the end. 

« Milo was tribune In the year of Rome 696 i at which 
time he conferred very singular obligations on Cicer«i, by 
most zealously exerting all hig power and credit in pro- 
moting his recal from ekile.— Orat. pro Mil. { 
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magniftcence of his shows have secured to him the 
favour of the populace^* In the next place, all the 
yn iifig part of the republic, together with those who 
. j^ve the most influence in elections, are wholly in 
his interest, as having received, or expecting to 
meive, the benefit of his own popularity and active 
offices upon occasions of a like nature. * I will add, 
likewise, that he has my suffrage ; which, though 
it may not draw after it any considerable effects, is, 
however, universally approved as a tribute which 
is justly his due ; and so far perhaps it may be 
considered as of some weight with the public. All, 
therefore, that we farther require is, a person to 
appear as the leader of these oui^ rude forces, and 
to unite them together under one head ; and had 
we the choice of the whole world, we could not fix 
upon a man so well quahfled for this purpose as 
yourself. If you beli'evi||ttien, that 1 have any 
worth orj^ratitude, or can even infer it from these 
my earnest endeavours to serve Milo ; in a word, 
if you esteem me deserving of your favours, I 
entreat you to co-operate with me in this affair, 
upon which my character or (to come still nearer to 
the truth) upon which almost my very preservation 
depends^. With regard to Milo himself, I will 
only assure you^that you never can oblige a man 
of a more solid turn of mind, of a more resolute 
spirit, or one who, if you should embrace his in- 
terest, will receive your good offices with a more 
affectionate gratitude. If ou will at the same time 
also confer so singular an honour upon myself, as 
to convince me that you have no less regard for the 
support, of my credit than you formerly showed for 
the safety of^my person. 1 should enlarge much 
farther upon this subject, if I were not persuaded 
that you are perfectly sensible of the infinite obli- 
gations I have received from Milo, and tliat it is 
incumbent' upon me to promote his election with 
my utmost zeal, and even at the hazard of my life)^. 



* Milo had dissipated three very considerable estates in 
the extravagant shows which, upon different occasions, he 
had exhibited to the people ; as ho was likewise at this time 
proposing to entertain them in the same maguifieeiit man- 
ner, at the expense of 250,000^. — Orat. pro Mil. 25; Ad 
•’Quint Frat. lii. 9. 

Cicero was particularly concerned to secturo l^Iilo’s 
election, not only from a principle of gratitude, but of 
self-preservation. For Clodius, our author’s implacable 
enemy, was now soliciting the office of pnetor : and if Milo 
were rejected from the consulship, it would fall into the 
hands of Plautus Hypseeus and Metelliis Scipio, who wen; 
both under tho Influence of Clodius. By these means, the 
latter would once again have been armed with the princi- 
pal authority of the commonwealth ; and Cicero knew, by 
sad and recent experience, that he had everything to fear 
from such an enemy when he could add power to malice 
His interest, therefore, conspired with his friendship in 
supporting the pretensions of Milo, who had, upon all 
occasions, opposed the designs of Clodius with groat warmth 
and spirit ; and who, in the present instance, would have 
proved a counter-balance, if Clodius should have attempted 
a second time to fall with his whole weight upon Cicero. — 
Orat. pro Mil. passim. 

^ In this declining state of the republic, the elections 
were carried on, net only by the most shameful and 
avowed bribery, but by the several mobs of the respective 
candidates. Thpae, it may well be imagined, were both 
disposed and prepared to commit every outrage that the 
cause cf their leaders should require. Accordingly, the^ 
party of Hilo, and that of his competitors, had such fre>* 
quent and bloody engagements with each other, as *lo 
raise a general apprehension of a civil war.— Plut. in Vit. 
Caton. 


I will only, then, in one ,word, recommend this 
affair, and therein'the most important of my con- 
.cems, to your favour and protection : and be 
assured I shall esteem your compliance with my 
request as an obligation superior, 1 had almost 
said, even to that for which I am so greatlyindebted 
to Milo. The truth' of it is, it would give me more 
pleasure to make him an effectual return for the 
very considerable part he bore in my restoration, 
than I received even from the benefit of his good 
offices themselves. And this, confident, your 
single concurrence will fully enable me to per- 
form^. Farewell. 

— t — 

LETTER XVIII. I 

To Titus Fadius^, ' 

T KNOW not any event which has lately happened, 
that more sensibly affects me than your disgrace. 

A ij ’■00 ■*^®**» therefore, from being capable of * 

giving you the consolation I wjish, I i 
greatly stand in need of the same goqd office my- 
self. Nevertheless, I cannot forbear not only to 
exhort, but to conjure you likewise by our friend- ! 
ship, to collect your whole strength of reason, in 
order to support your afflictions with a firm and 
manly fortitude. Remember, my friend, that cala- 
mities are incident to all mankind, but particularly 
to us who live in these miserable and distracted 
times. Let it be your consolation, however, to 
reflect, that you have lost far less by fortune than 
you have acquired by merit : as there are few under ’ 
the circumstances of your birth who ever raised 
themselves to the same dignities ; though there are 
numbers of the highest quality who have sunk into 
the same disgrace. To say truth, so wretched is 
the fate which threatens our laws, our liberties, 
and our constitution in general, that well may be 
esteem himself ha])pily dealt with who is dismissed 
from such a distempered government upon the least 
injurious terms. As to your own case in particular, r 
when you reflect that you are still undeprived of ' 

'*■ Hoon after this lettt?r was written, an unfortunate 
adventure disconcerted all Cieepo’s measures in behalf of 
his friend, and obliftod him , instead of soliciting any longer 
for Milo as a candkhite, to defend him as a criminal. It 
haxjpcncd that IMilo and Clodius having met, us they were 
travelling tlie Appian road, a rencounter ensued, iu which 
the latter was killed. Milo was arraigned for this murder ; 
and, bt!ing convicted, was sontcnc*ed to banishment. Cicero, j 
in his defence, laboured to prove, by a variety of circum- 
stances, that j^hls meeting could not have been premeditated 
on the part of his client : and, indeed, it seems probable ' 
that it was not. But, however casual that particular inci- 
dent might have been, Milo, it is certain, had long before 
determined to assassinate Clpdius: and it appears, t<x), > 

that Cicero himself was api>riscd of the design. This is | 
evident from a letter to Atticus, written about four years | 
antecedent to tho fact of which I am speaking : — Keum i 
Fublium (nisi ante oeeisus orit) fore a Milonc puto. Bi se ' 
inter viam obtulerit, occisum iri ab ipso Miloiie video. 
Non dubitat facere; prsa se fert.”— -Bio, xl. p. 143, 146; 
Orat. pro Mil. ; Ad Att. iv. 3. 

^ It is altogether uncertain to whom this letter is ad- 
dressed ; as there is great variety in tho several readings of 
its inscription. If the title adopted in the translation be 
the true one, (and it is that whioh has the greatest niunber 
of commentators on JCft side,) the person to whom it is 
written was quiestor to Cicero in his consulate ; and after- 
wards one of those tribunes who, in the year of Borne 696, 
promoted the law by whioh he was restored to his country. 
—Ad Att iU. 23. 
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your estate ; that you are happy in the affections ' 
of your ohildreu, your family/ and your friends; 
and that in all probability you are only separated 
from them for a short interval ; when you reflect, 
that auiong the great number of impeachments 
which have lately been carried ony, yours is thp 
only one that was conMdered as entirely groundless ; 
that you were condemned by a majority only of 
one single vhte ; and that, too, universally supposed 
to have been given in compliance with some power- 
ful influence. These, undoubtedly, are considera- 
tions which’ ought greatly to alleviate the weight 
of your misfortune.* I will only add, that you may j 
always depend upon finding in me that disposition i 
both towards yourself and youy family, as is agree- 
able to your wishes, as well as to what you have a * 
right to expect. Farewell. 


iLETTER XIX. 

• To Titna Titins*:, 

It is by no means as suspecting that my former 
recommendation was not sufficient, that I give you 
A u *^00 second ''trouble, but merely in com- 

pliance with the request of my friend 
Avianus Flaccus; to whom I neither can nor indeed 
ought to refuse anything. The truth is, notwith- 
standing your very obliging answer, when 1 men- 
tioned his affair to you in person, and that 1 have 
already written to you in strong terms upon the 
same subject, yet he imagines 1 cannot too often 
apply to you in his behalf. 1 hope, therefore, you 
will excuse me, if in thus yielding to his inclina- 
tions 1 should seem to forget that you are incapable . 
of receding from your word ; and again entreat you 
to allow him a convenient port, and sufficient time 
for the exportation of his corn. Both these favours 
1 obtained for him when Pompey had the.^ com- 
mission in which you are now employed ; and the 
term he granted him was three years. To say all 
in one word, you will very sensibly oblige me by 
convincing Avianus that I enjoy the same share 
in your affection which he justly imagines he pos- 
sesses of mine. Farewell. 


LETTER XX. 

To Trebatiiis. 

I ACdUAiNTKi) you with the affair of Silius. 
He has since been with me, when I informed him 
A u 700 opinion we might safely 

' * enter into the usual recognizance. But 

he has consulted, he tells me, with Servius, who 
assures him, that where a testator has no power to 
make a will, it mui^t be considered, to all intents 


y The circumstance liere mentioned renders it probable 
that the letter before us was written in the present year. 
For Pompey being at this time appointed sole consul, 
made several salutary regulations with respect to the 
method of trials, and encouraged prosecutions against 
those who had been guilty of illegal practices in order to 
seouro their elections. Accordingly, many persons of the 
first rank in Rome were arraigned and convicted: and 
Fadiiis seems to have been one of that number. — Plut. in 
Vit. Pomp, et Caton. 

« The person to whom this letter is inscribed, is wholly 
unknown : and the occasion upon which it was written is 
not of importance enough to deserve any animadversions. 


and purposes, as if it had never subsisted ; and 
dffiiius, it seems, agrees in this opinion. He told 
me, at the same time, that he had not applied to. 
you upon this subject ; but desired I would recom- 
mend both himself and his cause to your protection. 

I do not know a worthier man than Silius, nor any 
one, excepting yourself, who is more my friend. 
You will extremely oblige me, therefore, my dear 
Trebatius, by calling upon him in order to give him I 
the promise of your assistance : and I earnestly j 
entreat you, if you have any regard for me, to pay ! 
this visit as soon as possible. Farewell. 


LETTER XXL 
To Ma mUiS i Marius, 

I SHAhi. punctually^ecute your commission. 
But is it not a mo^t wonderful specimdh of your 
\ u 7<K) thus to employ a man in making 

* ‘ ' a purchase for you, whose interest it is 

to advance the price as high as possible^ f Above 
all, I most admire the wisdom of your restriction, 
in confining me to a particular sum. For had you 
trusted me with an unlimited order, I should Have 
thought myself obliged, in point of friendship, to 
have settled this affair with my coheirs upon the 
most advantageous terms in your behalf : whereas, 
now 1 know your price, yon may depend upon it, 
1 shall rather set up a fictitious bidder than suffer 
the estate to be sold for less than the money you 
mention. But, jesting apart, be assured 1 shall 
discharge the commission you have assigned me, 

I with all the care I ought. 

I know you are well pleased with my victory over 
Bursa but why then did you not more warmly 
congratulate me upon the occasion ? You were 
misitaken in imagining the character of the man to 
be much too ocspicable to render this event a 
matter of any great exultation. On the contrary, 
the defeat of Bursa has afforded me a moro^pleas- 
ing triumph even than the fall of Clodlus. Much 
rather, indeed, wouW 1 see ray adversaries van- 
quished by the hand of justice than of violence 41 
as I would choose it should be in a way that does 
honour to the friends of my cause, without exposing 
them, at the same time, to any uneasy consequences. 
But the principal satisfaction I derive from this 
affair, is iri^ that honest and undaunted zeal with 

« MuTiatiuB PlancuH JtiirHa was tribune the year before 
this letter was writhui, and had distinguished himself by 
inflaming those disturbances in Rome, which were occa- 
sioned by the aHsassination of Clodius. The body of Clodlus 
being prodticed before tlic people in the fonmi, Bursa, 

: together with one of his colleagues, infused such a spirit of 
riot into the populace, that, snatching up the corpse, tliey 
instantly convoyed it to the curia hostiliat (a place in 
which the senate sometimes assembled,) where they paid 
it the funeral honours. This they executed in the most 
insolent and tumultuous manner, by erecting a funeral 
pile with the benches, and setting fire to the senate-house 
I itself. Bursa, not satisfied with these licentious outrages, 
endeavoured likewise to instigate the mob to fall upon 
Cicero, the avowed friend and advocate of Milo, by whom 
Clodlus had been killed. Cicero, therefore, as soon as 
Bursa was out of his office, (for no magtstrato could be 
^ Impeached during his ministry,) exhitfifed sea information 
against him, for this violation of the public peace ; and 
Biirsa, being found guilty, was sentenced to suffer banish- 
ment.— Dio, xl. p. 14.% 14fi; Aseon. Argument, in Orat. pro 
S Mil. 
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which I was supported against all the incredible 
efforts of a very great man'*, who most warmly 
exerted his power in favour of my antagonist. I 
will mention another circumstance^ likewise, that 
recommends this victory to me, and which, though 
perhaps you will scarcely think it a probable one, 
is, nevertheless, most assuredly the case. I have 
conceived a much stronger aversion to this man, 
than I ever entertained even against Clodius him- 
self. To speak truth, I had openly declared war 
against the latter : whereas, 1 have been the advo- 
cate and protector of the former. Besides, there 
was something enlarged, at least, in the views of 
Clodius, as he aimed, by my destruction, at over- 
turning the whole commonwealth: and, even in 
ihis, he acted less from the motions of his own 
oreast, than by the instigations of a party) who 
were sensible they could never be secure whilst I 
had any remaining credit. But the contemptible 
Bursa, on the contrary, singled me out for the 
object of his malice, in mere gaiety of heart ; and, 
without the least provocation, dflfered himself to 
some of my enemies as one who was entirely at 
their service upon any occasion wherein they could 
employ him to my prejudice. Upon these con- 
siderations, my friend, I expect that you warmly 
congratulate my success, as, indeed, I esteem it an 
event of very considerable importance. Never, in 
truth, did Rome produce a set of more indexible 
patriots than the judges who presided at this trial : 
for they had the honest courage to pass sentence 
against him, in opposition to all the power and 
influence of the very person by whom they were 
appointed*^ to this honourable oflice. And, un- 
doubt<ldly, they would not have acted with such 
uncommon spirit, had they not considered the 
insults 1 suffered from this man as so many indig- 
nities offered to themselves. 

I have at present a great deal of troublesome 
business upon my hands ; as several considerable 
impeachments are going forward, and many new | 
laws are in agitation. It is my daily wish, there- | 
fore, that no intercalation** may protract these | 
affairs beyond the usual period, and prevent the ' 
pleasure 1 propose to myself, of paying you a visit . 
very soon. Farewell. j 

Pomx)ey.— 'Dio, p. 146.' j 

<•’ Pompey, in liis late consulship, made some alterations j 
with respect to the methcid of choosing the ju<lges, and i 
elected a certain number out of the three orders of tlie stiite, 
for tlie cognizance of civil and criminal cauaes. — Munut. ! 
De Leg. p. 122 ; Veil. Pat. ii. 76. ! 

^ The Homan months being lunar, a proper number of ; 
supplemental days were added every two years, in order - 
to adjust their reckoning b) the course of tho sun. This ; 
was called an intercalation, and was performed by the 
pontidcal college at their own discretion. Accordingly 
they often exorciseti this important trust as interest or 
ambition dictated ; and by their arbitrary intercalations, 
either advanced or retarded the stated times for transacting 
civil or religious affairs, as best suited the private pur- 
poses of themselves or their friends. By these means, 
these unworthy observers of the heavenly motions had 
introduced so great a confusion into their calendar, that, 
when Caesar undertook its reformation, ail the seasons 
were misplaced ; and the appointed festivals for harvest 
and vintage were no longer found in tho summer and 
autumn quarters.— Suet, in Vit. JuL C«s. 40; Maorob. 
Saturn. 1. 


LETTER XXII. 

To Trehatius, 

You laughed at me yesterday when 1 asserted, 
over our wine, that it was a question among the 
A u 700 whether an action of theft could 

* be brought by an heir for goods stolen 
before he came into possession. Though it was 
late when I returned home, and I had drunk pretty 
freely, I turned to the place where this question is 
discussed, and have sent you an extract of the 
passage, in order to convince, you, that a point 
which you imagined had never been maintained by 
any man, was actually holden by Sextus ^Uius, 
Marcus Manlius, and Marcus Brutus'^. But, not- 
withstanding these great names, I agree in opinion 
with Scuivola and Trebatius*. Farewell. 


LETTER XXIII. 

I'o Appius Pulcher, 

I FIND myself obliged, contrary, indeed, to my 
expectation, as well as my wishes, to accept the 
A u 7i¥» government of your province »?. Amidst 
the numberless uneasy thoughts and occii. 
pations which this circumstance occasions me, it 
is my single consolation, that I could not have 
succeeded any man in this employment who w'ould 
be more disposed than yourself to deliver it up to 
me as little embarrassed as possible. I hope you 
entertain the same opinion of my disposition with 
regard to you : and, be assured, I shall never dis- 
appoint you in this expectation. 1 most earnestly 


e Thc«(^ were all of them lawyers of great note in their 
respective generations, and whoso writings in the seiemje 
they professed wei*e in iniieh esteein. Tlio tw'o former 
flourished about the yi*ar of Rome o4r>, and 600: the latter 
about the year (i'KK — roin])on. De (trig. Juris. 

( Sca'vola was one of the names of 'J’relmtius, as appears 
by a letter to Atticus wherein he is so called. I’liere was 
likewise a C^uintus J^lucius Scjevola, a lawyer of very con- 
siderable eminenee. who lived abotit fifty years before t!ic 
present date, and who coini>ilcd a body of laws in eightet'ii 
volumes. JMaciiti us imagines, therefore, that in allusion 
to this person, (vieero jocularly separates tho names 
vola and Trchathi.: by an intervening copulative, as if he 
were speaking (rf two different men, though he only means 
his friend to whom ho is writing. 

K The great commotions that had been raised tho last 
year in Rome, on account of the elections, have already 
been mentioned in tho notes abovt\ In order, therefore, 
to remedy theses evils for the future, by abating the intem- 
perate ardour with wdiieh tho magistracies were pursued, 
it was tliought expedient to deyuive tho pra^torstiip and 
consulate of one of their principal and most tempting 
advantages. This consisted in the government of pni- 
vinees ; to which those magistrates, of course, succeeded 
at the expiration of their respcctivc»administrations. For 
these governments not only sc^eured thorn from any im- 
peachments during the time they continued in thorn, but 
were likewise inexhaustible sources of wealth to tlume 
who wero not scrupulous in the means of obtaining it. 
Accordingly a law passed, by which it was enacted, that 
no future praetor or consul should be capable of a provincial 
charge, till five years after the expiration of his office : and, 
in the meantime, that the provinces should be supplied 
fn>m among those of prsstnrian and consular rank, who 
had laid down their offices without succeeding to any 
government. Cicero was of this number : and it is proba- 
ble, there were so few of thorn, that he was not at liberty 
to refuse, what it is very certain he had no inclination to 
accept. — Dio, xl. p. 142. 
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then entreat you, by all the ties of our friendship 
in particular, as well as by that uncommon gene- 
rosity which distinguisVies your actions in general, 
to render me, upon this occasion, every good office 
in your power ; as undoubtedly there are many. 

You will observe, from the decree of the senate, 
that I was under a necessity of accepting the 
government of some province ; and, 1 must repeat 
it once more, the ease with which I shall pass 
through the functions of my ministry depends 
upon your smoothing, as far as in you lies, the 
difficulties at my first entrance. You are the best 
judge in what particular instances you can contri- 
bute to this end : I will only, in general, beseech 
you to do so in every article wherein you imagine 
your services may avail me. I might enlarge on 
this subject, if either your own generous temper, 
or our mutual friendship, would suffer me to dwell 
upon it any longer ; and I may add, too, if the 
nature of my request did not sufficiently speak for 
itself. 1 will only, therefore, assure you, that if 1 
should not make this application in vain, you may 
depend upon reeeiving a strong 'and lasting satis- 
faction from the faithful returns of my gratitude. 
Farewell, 


LETTER XXIV. 

To the same. 

1 ARRIVED on the 2’2nd of May at Brundisium, 
where 1 found your UeuteiiHUt** Quintus Fabius ; 
A ij 700 agreeably to your orders, informed 

me, that itis highly expedient Ciliciashould 
be strengthened with an additional number of forces. 
This was conformable, not only to my own senti- 
ments, who am more immediately concerned in the 
security of that province, but to the opinion like- 
wise of the senate ; w’ho thought it reasonable that 
both Bibulus* and myself should reinforce our 
respective legions with recruits from Italy. But it 
was strongly opjiosed by Sulpicius-* the consul ; 
though not without very warm remonstrances on 
our parts. However, as it seemed to be the general 
inclination of the senate that we should hasten our 
departure, we were obliged to submit : and we set 
forward accordingly. 

I^et me now r(;peat the request 1 made in my 
last from Rome, and again entreat you to favour 
me in all those instances wherein one friend can 
oblige another who succeeds to his government. 
In short, let it be ^our care to convince the world 
that I could not have followed a more aflectionate 
predecessor; as it shall be mine to give conspi- 
cuous proofs, that you could not have resigned 
your province to one more sincerely devoted to 
your inteiest. 

Every procoiitsul, (U* governor of a province, was acreom- 
paniod with a certain numher of lieutenants, in proportion 
to iiiw rank and quality. These officers served him os a 
kind of first niiiiisters in civil affairs ; and they commanded 
in chief under him when he took the 

i Buiiie account has already been given of Bibulus in the 
notes on the preceding book. [See rem. \ p. 3U7.] IJc 
was appointed governor of Syria, a province bordering on * 
that of Cilicia ; to which Cicero was on his way when ho 
wrote the present letter, and all the subsequent ones in 
tins book. 

j Bcirvius Bulpicius Rufus was consul this year, together 
with Marcus Claudius Marcellus. For a more particular 
account of the former, see letter 12, book vii., rem. Y, and 
of the latter, rem. ", letter 35, of this book. 


I understood, by the copy which you communi- 
cated to me of those dispatches you sent to the I 
senate, that you had actually disbanded a consi- | 
derable part of your army. But Fabius assures 
me, this was a point which you only had in your 
intention ; and that, when he left you, the whole 
number of your legions was complete. If this be 
the case, you will greatly oblige me by keeping the 
few forces under your command entire ; as 1 sup- 
pose the decree of the senate which passed in rela- 
tion to this article has already been transmitted 
to you. To comprise all in one word, I pay so 
great a deference to your judgment, that, whatever 
measures you may think proper to pursue, 1 shall, 
undoubtedly, believe them reasonable ; though I 
am persuaded, at the same time, you will pursue 
such only as shall appear to be for my benefit. 

1 am waiting at Briindisium for my lieutenant 
Caius Pontinius, whom I expect here on the 1st of 
June; and I shall take the earliest opportunity, 
after his arrival, of proceeding on my voyage. 
Farewell. 


LETTER XXV. 

Coilius^ to ^cero. 

Agreeably to my promise when we parted, I 
have sent you a full account of every event that has 
A V 70 ? hapjjened since you left Rome. For this 
purpose I employed a person to collect 
the news of the town : and am only afraid you will 
think he has executed his office much too punctu- 
ally. I am sensible, at the same time, that you 
are a man of infinite curiosity ; and that travellers 
take pleasure in being informed of every little cir- 
cumstance transacted at home. But, I hope, you 
will not impute it to any want of resj>ect, that I 
assigned over this employment to another hand. 
On the contrary, as much engaged as 1 really am, 
and as little fond of writing as you know me to be, 
j should with great pleasure execute my commis- 
sion, which gave me occasion to think of you. I 

k Afanutiiis has, with great indiiRtry, drawn together the 
several Heatter<.‘d passages in the ancient historians, relating 
to t'celiuH : and it is but a piece of Justice due to that learned 
critic to acknowledge, tliat the following account is ex- 
tracted from tliosc materials, which his labours spared me 
the trouble of collecting. 

Marcus Ccclius was tribune of the people the year before 
this letter was written. He distinguished himself in that 
office by zealously and boldly su]}porting the claims of the 
Hcnate and the interests of the aristoeratical party, against 
the attacjks of the? opposite faction. When the civil war 
broko out between l\)mpey and Cffisar, ho affected at first 
to stand neiitor: he afterwards, however, thought proper 
tJt join with the latter. But Caesar not gratifying his am- 
bition in the manner he expected, he changed sides, and 
raised great disturbances in Rome in favour of Pompey. 

(Juelius applied himself early to the art of oratory ; and, 
for that purpose, was introduced by his father to the 
acquaintance of Cicero, under whose direction he formed 
his chiqiience. llis itarts and genius soon distinguished 
him in the forum ; but, though his speeches were wmeeived 
with peculiar spirit and vivacity, his language was thought 
forced, and the harmony of his periods too xhuch neg- 
lected. His morals were suitable to the degenerate age 
in which he lived,. luxurious and dissolute ; ns his temper 
was remarkably inflammable, and apt to kindle into the 
most implacable resentments.— Cic. Orat. pro (Jcelio; Cas, 
De Bell. Civ. iii.; Veil. Pat. ii. ; Dialog, de Cans, corrupt. 
Eloquent ; Senoc. De Ira, iii. Bee letter 17, book vii. 
remt. ^ and \ 
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trmty hcmelw, you cast yoor eye upon this 

Tolume of n^ws, you will very readily admit my 
excuse ; as I know not, inde^, who else, except 
the compiler, could find leisure, 1 will not say to 
transcribe, but even to peruse, such a strange 
medley. It contains a collection of decrees of the 
senate and rumours of the peojile ; of private tales 
and public edicts. Should it happen, nevertheless, 
to afford you no sort of entertainment, give me d|||||||'^ 
notice, that I may not put myself to this prodigi<W 
expense only to be impertinent. If any events of 
more importance should arise, and which are above 
the force of these hackney-news writers, I will 
take the relation upon myself, and give you a full 
account of the sentiments and speculations of the 
world concerning it : but, at present, there is little 
of this kind stirring, 1 

As to the report which was so current when we 
were at Cumw^ of enfranchising the colonies on 
the other side the Po"', it does not seem to have 
travelled beyond that city : at least, I have heard 
no mention of this affair since my return to Rome. 

Marcellas not having yet moved that Caesar may 
be recalled from his government in Gaul, and 
intending to defer it,^s he told me himself, to the 
1st of June, it has occasioned the revival of those 
suspicions to his disadvantage, which so strongly j 
prevailed when you were here". 

If you had an interview” with Pompey (as I 
remember it was your intention) let me know the 
conversation that passed between you, and what- 
you could discover of his designs ; for, though he 
seldom speaks his real sentiments, he has not arti- 
fice enough to conceal theiiii'. As to Csesar, we 
have frequent, anti no very favourable, reports tton- 
cerning him : however, they are at present nothing 
more than rumours. Some say he has lost all his 
cavalry ; mid I believe this is the truth of the case : 
others, that the seventh legion has been entirely 
defeated, and that he himself is so surrounded by 

• A city in Cunipaniu, situated upon the sea-coast ; near 
which Cicero hud u villa. 

Cisalpine tiaul was divided into two jiurts by the river 
Po ; and, .accordingly, as tlie inhabitants were situated 
with respect to Italy, either on one side or the other of 
that river, they were culled Chpadani^ or Tranxpadani . 
Cffisar hud a scheme of putting the latter on the same foot 
with the municipal towns of Italy ; the chief magistrates 
whereof had a right of suffr<age in the usseinblies of the 
Homan people, and were capable of being elcided to the 
offices of the republic. TJiis seems to be tlio circuiustnncc 
to which Ccelius here alludes ; as Cicero obscurely hints 
at it likewise in one of his letters to Atticiis. — Ad Att. v. 
2; and the remark of Moiigault upon that passage. 

« Marccllus, the present consul, distinguishi^ himself 
thnnighout his wbtdc administration by a warm opposition 
toCiesar; us ho afterwards actually made the motion of 
which Ccelius here speaks, lie was not, liowever, so for- 
tunate as to sncccc'd in it, being opposed by his colleague 
SiilpieiuH, in conjuntdion w ith some of the tribunes. — l>io, 
xli. p. 148, See his character in rent. “ on the 3fjth letter 
of this book. 

o Pompey w-as at this time at 1'arentiim, a maritime 
city of Calabria, where Cicciro spent a few days with him 
in his way to Cilicia, while he w'uited the arrival of his 
lieutenant Pontinins. — Ad Att. v. 0. 

P Cicero in his letters to Atticim often mentions the 
difficuilty of penetrating into Poinpey’s real designs : but 
if Ccelius may be credited, he was, it seems, one of those 
t»ver-reflned dissomblers, who, as our ^British Horace 
I observes, are 

I — ' ■ - S o very close, they’re hid from none. — P opk. 


the Bellovaoi4, that he cannot possibly receive any 
succours from the main body of his army. But 
this news is not publicly known : on the contrary, 
it is only the whisper of a party which I need not 
name, and who mention it with great caution ; 
particularly Domitius', who tells it in your ear 
with a most important air of secrecy. 

A strong report prevailed here that you were 
assassinated upon the road on the 24th of May, 
by Quintus Pompeius^. I heartily cursed the idle 
authors of this alarm : however, it did not give me 
any great disturbance, as I knew Pompeius to be 
then at BaulisS where the pdbr man is reduced to 
exercise the miserable office of a pilot, to keep 
himself from starving. May you ever be as secure 
from all other dangers as you were from this I 

Your friend" Plancus is at Ravenna ; and, not- 
withstanding the very considerable benefaction he 
has lately received from Ceesar^, the man is still 
in distress. 

j Your political treatise^ is universally read and 
1 much admired. Farewell. 


LETTER XXVI. 

To Appiiis Pnlcher. 

1 RKCKivKD your letter at this place ^ on the 
4th of June, by which 1 am informed that you 
A u -o” charged Lucius Clodiiis with a mes- 

’ ^ sage to me. 1 am, therefore, waiting for 
his arrival, that I may hear as early as possible 
whatever he has to say on your part. In the mean 
time, notwithstanding I have already by many 
instances convinced you, 1 hope, of my friendship ; 
yet, let me a8.sure you, that 1 shall ])articularly 
endeavour to show it uj)on every occasion, by the 
most tender regard for your character. 1 have the 
satisfaction in return to be informed, not only by 
Fabius and Flacc!us, but particularly by Octavius, 
of the share you allow me in your esteem. 1 had 
before, indeed, many reasons for believing I en- 
joyed tliat privilege ; but chieily by that very agree- 
able present of your treatise upon augury, which 

•1 A most irmrtiul aiul powerful people in Bolgie (vuul, 
against when* v’tesar was iit tliis time making war. 

*■ Liit-ius l»< nUiiis A-’-nobarlius, (*ne of Ca'Har’s avowed 
eiiemie.s. A partieuhiv ucniount will be given of him iu 
the remarks on the letU'i- addressed to him in this eol- 
leetitm. 

* QiiintiisPompeiuH Rufus was tribune the Inst year, and 
it principal author of those disturbanccHwliich ensued upon 
the death of C’lodius. |^8ee rrm. »i, 307-] At the expi- 
ration of liis office, therefore, being convicted of these 
miedemuanouTB, he was banished from Home. — l>io, xl. 
p. 1415. t A city in Cuuiputiia. 

« MunatiusPlancusBiirsn: of whom an account has been 
given in rem. p. 3(17. Cfpliiis Bpvnks ironically, when he 
calls him f Mcero’s friend. 

^ 8ce re,jt. on letter 17, book ii. 

w «* It was drawn up in the form of a dialogue, in which 
the gr^Hitest persons of the rc^public were introduood. From 
the fragments of this work which still remain, it appears 
to hav' been a noble performance, and one of his capital 
pieecA , .. here all the important questions in politics and 
morality were discussed with the greatest elegance and 
accui’ney.” — Life of Cicero, p. 135. 

Brur .isiiim. This letter was written but a few days 
alter last addressed to Appius, which is likewise dated 
from t» * place, where Cicero continued about a fortnight. 
Ho WHS prevented from embarking sooner, not only as ho 
w'aitcd the arrival of his lieutenant Pontinius, but also by 
a sliglit indisposition. — Ad Att. v. 8. 
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yoa have so aifectioxiately addressed to me^^. No 
testimony shall be wanting on my part, likewise^ 
of the singular friendship 1 bear you. The truth 
is, you have continually risen in my affection ever 
since you first distinguished me with yours : but 
you are now still more endeared to me from that 
regard 1 entertain for those illustrious persons with 
whom you have formed a family alliance*. For 
Pompey and Brutus, though so distant from each 
other in point of age, have both of them the same 
high rank in my esteem. 1 must add, that the 
connexion between us as fellow-members of the 
same sacred college’^ especially after the honour- 
able applause I have lately received from you'*, is 
a very powerful cement of our mutual friendship. 

If 1 should have an interview with Clodius, 
whom 1 shall endeavour to see as soon as possible, 
I .shall have occasion to write to yt)u more fully. 
I will at this time, therefore, only farther assure 
you, that 1 read with great pleasure that part of 
y(iur letter where you tell me, your single reason 
for continuing in the j)roviiice is, in order to give 
me a meeting. Farewell. 

LETTER XXVll. 

To Cains Afemniius^’. 

I AM doubtful whether 1 have more reason to 
regret or rejoice that I did not find you, as I 
^ expected, in Athens^. (.)n the one hand, 

^ if that meeting would have renewed iny 

y Thih trc.'i.tisc was <lrn.\vn uj) in vindication of the augu- 
ral w.'irnc(‘, or the art of forotolliiiK ovciits, from cortiiin 
sitniK which l*iovi(lonc(* was supposed to lijivc intended ns 
intimafiouH of futurity. This science was generally ex- 
])lo(lefi by ^ .0 T i>«rt (*f tlicir philosophers, as having 
no foiindiic Ion m rcjisoii or experience : but Aj>p*us was so 
wejikly ercdulous, it sej'ins, as seriously t(» believe and 
njiiiiitain the (‘ontrary. — Life of C'iecro, p. ;{(«{. 

See tin* latt<‘r cjid of n'm. S on l(*ttcr .’I, of this book. 

“ The ei»lhtge of augurs, of which ('i<j(*ro and Appiii.s 
were incnil»crs, eon'^isted at this time of lifteon/«7/c<w, (if 
that term ni i\ ho allowed.) who were all of them person.s 
of the ilrst iHstiiietion in Kome. Tlieir t»fliee was to 
<letei mine wliet.her tile omens, which were uhvays con- 
sulted jireviouMy to the triinsaeting of any pulilic business, 
were favourable for that jinrpose, or observed in a x>roper 
maTincr. This gave them a very considerable authority 
in the eommoii wealth ; as it was in their power to obstruct 
the most important affairs of the state, by declaring tJiat 
they were unwarranted by the aus]iiees. t’ieero, about 
two years bi fore the ilato of the present lett<!r, wjis eltHJt«‘d 
into thi« rolh‘ge, in the place of young Oassus, wJio 
jiiaishod (as has already been observed) in the unfor- 
tunate e.xpedition which his father undertook against the 
Tar tb kills. 

^ This allu(h‘s to the treatise mentioned above, which 
Appius instTibed to Cicero. 

The family i>f ("aius Mcmniius was esteemed one of 
the most ancient in all lioine ; being descended, it was 
said, from Miiesthcus, a companion of vEneas in his 
expedition into Italy. Menuuius, having ^lassed through 
the oflices of tribune and pra*tor, ofliLTcd himself Jts a 
candidate for the consulship, in the year of Koine 
and the iniquitous engagement into which he entered, in 
order to seciiro his election, affords a very romarlcahlc 
specimen, not only of his own character, but of the un- 
paralleled degeneracy of the age in which ho lived. The 
COT ». sals of til at year were Domitius Jhhiobarhus, and 
Appius iTilchor, the person to whom the preceding letter, 
and Rcvtasil others in this book, are addressed. It was 
stipulatoil between those worthy magistrates, and the tw'O 
asHoeiates who were joint-candidates to succeed them, that 


concern for tlie it^tice* which has been done youi 
I should have hkd the satisfaction, on the other, of 
being a witness of your supporting it with the 

they should mutually assist each other in their respective 
viewa On the part of the consuls it was agreed, that 
they should promote the election of Memmius and his 
friend Calvinus, with all their credit and power. These, 
in return, entered into a bond in the penalty of somewhat 
than 3,0001. by which they obliged themselves to 
^Procure three augurs, who should attest, that they were 
present in the comitia when a law passed to invest these 
i^onsuls with the military command in their provinces. 

The contract farther added, that they would also produce 
thrt?e perHoriK of consular rank, who should likewise depose, 

I that they were not only present in the senate, hut actually 
in the number of those who signed a decree, by which the \] 
usual proctmsular appointments were granted to Appius and T 
Ainobarbus. The truth, however, was, that so far from | 
an 3 ’ law or decree of this nature ever having passed, it had 
not even been proposed either to the people or the senate. 

«* En, 

Romanos rcrum dominos, gentenique togatam ! 
Extraordinary as this infam»)us association was, it is still 
more surprising that Menmiius should have had the front 
publicly to avow it, by bcctuuing himself the informer of 
the whole transaction. Yet so the fact is: and, in com- i 
pi lance with the iTcrsuasions of P5mpey, he laid open the 
whole of this shameful agreement to the senate. It is 
dtHuMilt to imagine the motive that could induce Memmius 
to make a discovery which must show him to the world, 
in cver^'^ view, so completely abandoned. But Pompey, 
it is highly probable, instigated him to this resolution, 
with the hope that the rendering public so unexampled a 
violation of all that ought to be held most sacred in 
society, wouhl add strength to those flames which now 
raged in the coniiiion wealth. Eor most of the liistorians 
agree, that Pomjwy secretly fomented the present tumults, 
in order to rculuce the rci)ubUc to the necessity of investing ! 

I him with tluT supreme authority. What resolutions were I 
I taken in the honate, upon this occasion, do not clearly 
! appear : for thoso’*paBsagKs in the letters to Atticus wherein' 
i their j>rocee<lirjgs in relation to thisaflalr seem to bfs hinted 
I at, are extremely dark ; and rendered still more obscure 
i by 0ie negligence of the transcribers, in blending epistles 
i togctlior of ditferent and distant dates. It is certain, 

! liowevcr, that Memmius lost his election ; some timoafter 
j which, heing impeached, and sentenced to banishment, 

! lio retired to Athens ; whoro ho mtciiis to have spent the 
i remainder of liis days, lie was a man of greater parts 
i than application, ami w'oiild have proved an excellent 
I orator, if lie hod tru.sted less to the strength of his natural 
\ genius: or rather, indeed, if he had not been too indolent 
to improve his faculties of this kind, by an habitual exer- 
cise. Ho was not too lazy, however, to employ them with 
the ladi(;s : in which he was extremely successful ; parti- 
eiilarlyuvith the wife of Marcus Lucullus, brother to the 
eidobrutcd Lucius Lucullus, so well known to every reader 
of the Roman story. He seems, in truth, to have been 
one of that sort of men, who, in the language of Shak- 
spearc, is formed to make woman false ; at least if a poet 
may be supposed no flatterer in the picture ho dniws of 
his patron. For Lucretius, who inscribed his pf)om to 
Memnuus, represents Venus, in his invocation to that 
goddess, as having bestowed upon this her favourite, every 
charm that could render him the most graceful and accom- 
pli.s]ied of tho sons of men : — 

“ Tc Kociam studeo scribundis versibiis esse, 

Q.U 08 ego do Reriim Natura pangere conor 
Mcnimiadfc nostro : quam tu, Dea, tempore in onine 
Omnibus ornutum vuluisti excelloro rebus.'* 

** Thy aid. celestial Queen of beauty, bring, 

While Nature's laws in vent’rous verso I sing; 

To Memmius sing : the man by tllee designed. 

With evTy grace and ev’ry art reflued. 

To shine tho first and fairest of his kind.** 

Gifanii Prolegom. in Lucret. de Clent. Memmia ; Ad Att. 
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most philosophical magnanimity. Upon the whole, 
however, I cannot but lament that I did not see 
you : for the uneasiness I feel at your unmerited 
sufferings is too great to have admitted of much 
increase by that interview ; and, in all other re- 
spects, it would have added very considerably to 
my pleasure. It is a pleasure, therefore, in which 
I shall, without scruple, indulge myself the first 
convenient opportunity. In the mean time, i«o 
much of the purpose of my intended visit as may 
be explained, and, 1 should hope, settled too, in a 
letter 1 will now lay before you. The favour I am 
going to request, though of little consequence to 
you, is of much importance to me : however, ere I 
enter upon the subject, let me previously assure 
you, that I do not desire you to comply with my 
inclinations any farther than it shall be agreeable 
to your own. I must inform you, then, in the 
first place, that I am most intimately united with 
Patro, the Epicurean, in every article I mean 
except his philosophy : for there, indeed, we are at 
a great distance. 1 received the first marks of his 
esteem so long ago as when he distinguished him- 
self at Rome by his singular attachment to you and 
your family ; and in the cause which he lately 
gained in our courts, I was a principal advocate 
both for him and his associates. I must add, that 
he was recommended to me by my very worthy 
friend^ Phsedrus; a man whom, long before I be- 
came acquainted with Philo and indeed from my 
childhood, I always highly valued. The first quality 
that recommended him to my esteem was his 
philosophical abilities ; as I afterwards had reason 
to admire him for his moral and social virtues. 
Before I left Rome, I received a letter from Patro 
requesting me, in the first place, to inter(!edc with 
you to be reconciled to him ; and in the next, that 
you would make him a grant of an old ruinous 
edifice which belongs, it seems, to the college of 
Epicurus^. I forbore writing to you, how^ever, 
upon this subject, as being unwilling to inter^pt 
you in the design which I then thought you enter- 

iv. IH; Suet, in Vit. Aug. 40; Virgil, ^n. i. HOG ; J>c Clar. 
Orat. 70; Ad Att. i. 18; Luoret. i, 2,'i. 

^ Cicero took AtheiiM in liiH way to ('ilicia: and Memmius 
left that city the day before bis arrival. ManutiuH supposes 
that he withdrew on purpose to avoid our author, with 
whom, ho imagines, Memmius was disgusted for not having 
given him his assistance at his trial. But this is uieroly 
conjecture ; and has so much the less foundation, as there 
is not the least hint of this kind in the letter to Atticus, 
wherein Cicero acquaints him with the circumstance of 
his not meeting with Memmius.— Ad Att. v. 10. 

® It is by no moans certain upon what occasion Memmius 
was banished. The principal commentators, indeed, arc 
of opinion, that it was in consequence of a prosecution 
that was commenced against him for those corrupt 
practices mentioned in the first remark on this letter. 
But it seems to appear from Cicero's epistles to his brother, 
either that MenuYiiiis and Iiis associates were all acquitted 
of that impeachment, or that their several prosc^cutions 
were dropped.— Ad Quint. Frat. iii. 2. .3. 8. 

f Bhfedrus, it is supposed, was the predecessor of P(jtro 
in the Epicurean college. 

g Cicero, in another part of his writings, mentions an 
Academic philosopher of this name, whose lectures he 
attended. If the same person he meant in both places, as 
indeed is highly probable, Mr. Ross is undoubtedly right 
in charging the teamed Manutius with a mistake, in 
imagining Philo m have been an Epicurean, and prodo- 
oessor to Phiedrus. 

Memmius had obtained a grant of this edifice from the 
Athenians, in order to build a house for his own use. 


tained, of building upon that spot. But I now 
comply with his solicitation, as he has assured me, 
since my arrival in Athens, that it is the general 
opinion of your friends, that you have totally laid 
aside this scheme. Should this prove to be the 
real case, and your particular interest should no 
longer interfere, let me prevail with you to grant 
his petition. And if you should have taken any 
little prejudice against my friend by the ill offices 
of his countrymen, (whose capricious tempers I am 
well acquainted with,) I entreat you to renounce 
your resentment, not only for my sake, but in 
compliance also with the suggestions of your own 
generous nature. Shall I freely pwn to you my 
real sentiments ? To confess the truth, then, there 
does not appear any just reason either for his being 
so earnest in pressing this affair of tlie edifice, or 
for your persisting in your refusal. This, at least, 
is most evident, that it is much more suitable to a 
man of his character than of yours, to be obstinate 
in trifles. You are well apprised, I know, of the 
plea which Patro alleges, to justify his warmth 
upon this occa.sion. I need not mention, there- 
fore, that he urges the honour and reverence which 
is due to the lust injunctions of Epicurus * ; the 
particular regard he owes to the earnest re(j[uest of 
Phiedrus, together with that veneration which 
ought to be paid to a mansion impressed with 
the footsteps of so many celebrated philosophers. 
One cannot, indeed, condemn his zeal in this in- 
stance, without deriding, at the same time, the 
whole system of his philosophy. But neither you 
nor I are such enemies to those of his sect as not 
to be inclined to pardon an enthusiasm of this sort, 
especially as it is a prejudice (if it be a prejudice) 
that arises from the weakness, not the wickedness, 
of his heart. But I must not forget to mention 
another inducement which engaged me to apply 
to you in his favour. 1 will introduce it by a.ssuring 
you that I look upon Atticus as my brother : and 
indeed there is no man who has a more cousider- 
able share of my heart, or from whose friendship 
I derive greater satisfaction j. It is in pursuance 
of his most earnest entreaty, as well as of Patro’s, 
that 1 make the present application. And though 
Atticus is by no means of a temper to be importu- 
nate, nor has any ambitious purposes of his own 
to gratify ; yet he has desired me, with all the 
ardour imaginable, to exert my utmost interest 
with you in this affair. Not that he is influenced 
by his particular attachment to this sect, for he has 
too much learning, as well as judgment, to be a bigot 
to their unphilusophical tenets: but he is swayed 
entirely by his friendship for Patro, and the esteem 
he entertained for his predecessor in this college, 
the worthy Phmdrus. lie is persuaded that my 
influence with you is so great, that the slightest 

* “ Diogenes Laertius hath preaorved, in his life of 
Epicurus, the will of that great philosopher. In the first 
article, the schools and gardens, and everything belonging 
to them, are ^tailed upon his successors in that sect of 
philosophy, which should be called after his name." — 
Ross. 

j The friendship which subsisted between Cicero and 
Atticus is BO well known , even to the most common reader, 
that it would be impertinent to make it the subject of a 
note ; as It would bo foreign to tlie purpose of these re- 
marks, to enter into the character of that celebrated 
Roman, who is onl^' mentioned Incidentally in this ]>lacc, 
and bears no part in the correspondence contained in the 
present collection. 
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intimation from me would prevail with you to re- 
linquish your .right to this edifice, even though 
you had intended to make use of it for your own 
purposes. If he should hear, therefore, that not- 
withstanding you have no such design, I have, 
nevertheless, proved unsuccessful in my applica- 
tion ; he will have a worse opinion of my friendship 
than of yours ^ and imagine I did not sufficiently 
enforce his request. I entreat you then to signify 
to your agents at Athens your consent to the 
repeal of the decree gof the Areopagites**, which 
has been made in relation to this structure. Never- 
theless, I will end as I began, and again assure 
you, that although nothing will be more acceptable 
to me than your comjdiance in the present in- 
stance, yet ] press it no farther than as it may 
coincide with your own incliuations. Farewell. 


LETTER XXVIll. 

To Marcus Caslius^, 

Could you seriously then imagine, my friend, 
that I commissioned you to send me the idle news 
A u town ; matches of gladiators, ad- 

journments of causes, robberies, and the 
rest of those uninteresting occurren(;es which no 
one ventures to mention to me, even whe.n 1 am in 
the midst of them at Rome ? Far other are the 
accounts which I expect from your hand, as I 
know not any man whose judgment in politics I 
have more reason to value. 1 should esteem it a 
misemploy ment of your talents, even were you to 
transmit to me those more important transactions 
that daily arise in the republic!, unless they should 
happen to relate immediately to myself. There are 
other less penetrating politicians who will send me 
intelligence of this sort, and 1 shall he abundantly 
supplied with it likewise by <!ommon fiime. In 
short, it is not an account either of what has lately 
been transacted, or is in present agitation, that I 
require in your letters : 1 expect, as from one whose 
discernment is capable of looking far into futurity, 
your opinion of what is likely to happen. Thus, 
by seeing a plan, as it were, of the republic, I shall 
be enabled to judge what kind of structure will 
probably arise. Hitherto, however, 1 have no 
reason to charge you with having been negligent in 
communicating to me your prophetic conjectures. 
For the events which have lately happened in the 
commonwealth were much beyond any man's ^ne- 
tration : I am sure, at least, they were beyond 
mine. 

I passed several days with Pompey in conver- 
sation upon ]>ublic affairs ; but it is neither prudent 
nor possible to give you the particulars in a letter. 
In general, however, I will assure you, that he is 
animated with the most pi^triot sentiments and is 

** The Areopagites wore magistrates who pro^iided in the 
supreme council and court of judicature at Athens, called 
the Areopagus. 

1 This letter, as well as the preceding one, was written 
from Athens, and is an answer to the 25th of this l)ook. 

See rem, o on letter 25 of this book. 

n Cicero so often changed his opinion, or, at least, his 
language, in regard to Pompey. that it is difficult to deter- 
mine what his true sentiments of him were. It is prrv- 
bablo, however, that he here speaks the dictates of his 
real thoughts, not only as he gives the same ucoouiit to 
Atticus, but because Pompey received him with pai'ticular 


prudently prepared as well as resolutely determined 
to act as the interest of the republic shall require. 
I would advise you, therefore, wholly to attach 
yourself to him ; and, believe me, he will rejoice 
to embrace you as his friend. He. now, indeed, 
entertains the same opinion both with you and my- 
self, of the good and ill intentions of the different 
parties in the republic. 

I have spent these last ten days at Athens, from 
whence I am this moment setting out. During 
my continuance in this city, I have frequently en- 
joyed the company of our friend Gallus Caninius". 

I recommend all my affairs to your care and 
protection, but particularly (what indeed is my 
principal con(!ern) that my residence in the province 
may not be prolonged i’. I will not prescribe the 
methods you should employ for that purpose, as 
you are the most competent judge by what means 
and by whose intervention it may be best effected. 
Farewell. 

July the Gth. 


LETTER XXIX. 

Marcus Coilius'^^ to Cicero. 

Yes, my friend, Messala' is most certainly ac- 
quitted, and acquitted, too, not only by a majority 
A u 702 several orders'* which compose the 

bench of judges, but by every individual 
member of each respective class. I give you this 

civility; a circumstance which Bceiru* at all times to have 
had a very coiibiderablo influence upon Cicero’s judgment, 
concerning the characters and. designs of men — Ad Att. v. 
6 , 7 . 

'►It appears, by the fifth letter of the pre(!eding book, 
that when Pompey was exhibiting his entertainments at 
the opening of hiscclehratcd theatre, (?ieero was engaged 
in the defence of one Ciallus ('aniniiis. Mr.nutiiis con- 
jectures, that tliis is the Hiinie person who. in eonsiMjucijeo 
of that impeachment, was now, he supposes, an exile at 
Atliens. 

P The siiceeH.sion to the several provinces was usually 
annual. As (’ic?ero entered upon his government much 
against his inelinatioiis, he was extremely uneasy, lest, by 
any act;ideiital cii cuinstanees of the republic, he should 
bo continued in it beyond tiic expiration of his year. The 
province was a wsene by no means suitable to his temper 
or talents ; and lie was impatient to return to the foniiii, 
and the senate, where he imagined ho could shine with a 
much more advantageous lustre. His conduct, hi>wevcr, 
was in no part of his life so unquestionably laudable, as 
in his adniiiiistrution of Cilicia, as will ap)>ear, perliaps, 
from the remarks on the following book. — Ad Att. V. Id. 15. 

»i It seems probable, from one of the epistles to Atticus, 
that Cicero received this letter at Cl yarns, a little island 
in the .('F.gean sea, at which he touched in his voyage to 
Cilicia. — Ad Att. v. 12. 

T Marcus Valerius Messala was consul in the year of 
Koine 7db. TIio corrupt measures which he, as well as 
tlie rest of those who were joint-candidates with him, 
pursued, in order to securo their election, were so extra- 
vagantly profuse, as to occasion the interest of money to 
advance to double the usual rate. It w'as for thoso illegal 
practices that he was this year brought upon his trial. — 
Ad Att. iv. 15. 

• The bench of judges, by a late regulation of Pompey, 
was composed of senators, knights, and certain oflicers 
always chosen from among the plebeians, culled Trihuni 
ccrarii, who, in modem language, might, perhaps, bo 
styled auditcTh of the treasury. TheiKs Judges (somewhat 
in the nature of our juries) were divided into three chisses, 
agreeably to their resi>eetive orders, and gave their verdict 
by ballots. 
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as^a fact within my own knowledge, for I waa pre- 
sent when their verdict was delivered. You must 
not imagine, however, that the world is convinced 
. of his innocence : on the contrary, never was there 
an event more unexpected, or which raised so uni- 
versal an indignation. For my own part, even 
with all my prejudices in his favour, I was under 
the utmost astonishment when I heard him pro- 
nounced not guilty ; and indeed it was a- circum- 
stance I so little expected, that I was actually 
preparing to condole vrith him on the reverse. 
What must have been the surprise, then, of others 
less biassed in his behalf ! The whole assembly, 
in truth, warmly exclaimed against the judges, and 
very strongly intimated, J:hat they looked upon 
them as guilty of the most insufferable corruption. 
My friend, in the mean time, is in much greater 
danger than he was before, as he will now most 
assuredly be indicted on the Licinian law I must 
not forget to add, that the day after his trial, his 
advocate Hortensius'* apjieared in Curious theatre'', 
with a view, as I suppose, of receiving the general 
congratulations. But he no sooner entered than, lo ! 

The hiss oontemptuouH. anti indiirnant roar, 

With thunder harsh the rending concave tore.” 

This circumstance is so much the more observable, 
as Ilortensius has passed on to a good old age 
without ever having before been thus insulted. 
But it broke out upon him with so much violence 
in the present instance, that it might well suffice 
for a whole life ; as I am persuaded, indeed, it 
occasioned him heactily to repent of the victory he 
bad obtained. 

1 have no political news to send you. Marcellas 
has dropped the design"', upon which he was lately 
so intent ; but not so much from indolence, 1 
believe, as prudence. It is wholly uncertain who 
will be our succeeding consuls. As to my own 
pursuits, there are two competitors with me for 
the eedileship ; the one really is, and the other 
would fain be thought, a man of quality. In short, 
Marcus Octavius ' and Caius Ilirrusy are candi- 

* The author of this law was M. Liciniiis Crassus, when 
he was consul with Pomp(?y, a. u. dlld. It was called l>e 
SodalitliSt by which sccins t(» have been understood .'in 
unlawful making of jiurties at elections. — Kcnnett, lioiii. 
Antiq., p. 177. 

Ilortensius was iinclc to Mcssala, and the only orator 
of this age whose eloquence stood in any degree of com- 
petition with Cicero’s. — See book vi., letter d, rem. K. 

'' This theatre was erected by Curio on ocrcasion of those 
games which he exhibiUnl in honour of his father’s memory. 
— See real. on letter 10 of this book. 

w Cojlius in this instance was not so hai)py In his cim- 
jectures, as (^iccro represents him in the foriigoing letter. 
For Mnrcellus had not dropped the design to which Ccelius 
here alludes; as appears, not only from the authority 
cited in rem. 390, but also from one of his own sub- 
sequent epistles. Bee the 7tli letter of the following book. 

No particular account can be given of the person here 
mentioned. It is certain, however, he was not the same 
Octavius who was father of Augustus Capsar. For it 
appears by the, epistles to Atticus that the latter was 
governor of Maccdfinia long before the time when this 
letter was written, and consc<]uently could not now bo a 
candidate for the oflice of npdile. 

r Uirrus was a warm partisan of Pompey ; but if Cicero, 
who was his declared enemy, may be credited, he was of a 
character more likely to prejudice than advance any cause 
he should espouse’, for he represents him as an empty 
conceited coxcomb, who had the mortification to stand 
unrivalled in the good opinion lie entertained of his own 


dates with me for that office*. I mention this, as 
I know your contempt for the latter will raise 
your impatience to be informed of the event of 
this election. 1 entreat you, as soon as you shall 
hear that 1 am chosen, to give proper directions 
about the panthers*; and, in the mean time, that 
you would endeavour to procure the sum of money 
which is due to me on the bond of Sittius. 

I sent my first collection of domestic news by 
Lucius Castrinius Pictus, and 1 have given the 
subsequent part to the bearer of this letter. Fare- 
well. 


LETTER XXX. 

From the same* 

Own the truth, my friend : have I not verified 
what I could not persuade you to believe when you 
A V 702 Rome, and written to you as fre- 
quently as 1 promised ? 1 am sure, at 

least, if all my letters have reached your hands, 
you must acknowledge that 1 have been a more 
punctual correspondent than yourself. I am the 
more regular in my commerce of this kind, as it is 
the only method I have of amusing those few vacant 
hours 1 can steal from business, and which I used 
to take so much pleasure in passing with you. 1 
greatly, indeed, lament your absence, and look 
upon it not only as having reduced me, but all 
Rome in general, to a state of total solitude. 
When you were within my reach, I was careless 
enough to let whole days slip by me without seeing 
you : but now you are absent, I am every moment 
regretting the loss of your company. Thanks to 
my noble competitor, Uirrus, for giving* me an 
additional reason thus frequently to wish for you. 
It would afford you high diversion, in truth, to 
observe with what a ridiculous awkwardness this 
formidable rival of yours ^ endeavours to conceal 
his mortification, in finding that my interest in 
the approaching election is much stronger than 
his own. Believe me, how’ever, it is more for your 
gratification than mine that I am desirous you 
may soon receive such an account. of his success 
in this pursuit as 1 know you wish. For, as to 

merit and importance. “ O I)ii ! (says he, speaking of 
lliiTUH in a letter to his brother) O Dii ! quam ineptiis; 
quani sc ipse amans sine rivali !” Yet a time came when 
Cicero did not scruple to court the friendship of this man, 
who^ he HO much atfected to despise ; and when he was 
making interest to obtain the honour of a triumph for his 
exploits in Cilicia, we find him apjdying to Atticus for 
his good offices, in order to close the breach between 
Uirrus and himself. Cicero seems, indeed, upon many 
occasions, to have recollected too late, that in popular 
governments, a man wlio is not superior to the ambition 
and interests of the world, can scarcely make a con- 
temptible enemy. — Ad Quint. Frat. iii. 8 ; Ad Att. vii. 1, 

* The oidilcs were of two kinds, plebeian and ourule ; 
and it was the latter office that Ccelitis was at this time 
soliciting. They hiid the care of the temples, theatres, and 
other public structures ; they were the judges, likewise, in 
all causes relative to the selling or exchanging estates. — 
Rosin. Aiitj<i. 

" It was customary for the ffidilcs to ontfjrtain the people 
with public sliows twiue, during their office. The principal 
part of theso entertainments consisted in combats of wild 
beasts of the most uncommon kind. — Manutlus. 

Hirrus stood in competition with Cicero for the office 
of augur, when the latter was chosen. 

See the preceding letter. 
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myself, his disappointment may possibly prove a 
means of my being chosen in conjunction with a 
colleague, whose superior finances will draw me, I 
fear, into mucii inconvenient expense. But, how- 
ever that may be, I shall rejoice if Hirrus should 
be thrown out, as it will supply us with an inex- 
haustible fund of mirth. And this appears likely 
enough to prove the case ; for the disgust which 
the people have conceived against the other candi- 
date, Marcus Octavius, does not seem to have any 
great effect in lessening their many objections to 
Hirrus. 

As to what concerns the behaviour of Philotimus, 
in relation to Milo's estate**, I have endeavoured 
that he shall act in such a manner as to give full 
satisfaction to Milo and his friends, and at the 
same time clear your character from all imputation. 

And now 1 have a favour to beg in my turn ; 
let me entreat you, when your leisure shall permit 
(as 1 hope it soon will), to give me an instance of 
your regard, by inscribing to me some of your 
literary performances. You will wonder, perhaps, 
at the oddness of this request ; but 1 am very de- 
sirous, I confess, that posterity should see, among 
the many ingenious monuments you have erected 
to friendship, some memorial likewise of the amity 
which subsisted between us. You, who possess the 
whole circle of science, will best judge what would 
be the most proper subject for this purpose ; but I 
should be glad it might be of a kind that will take 
in the greatest number of readers, and at the same 
time bear a proper relation to my own studies and 
character. Farewell. 


LETTER XXXL 
To Appius Pulcher, 

I AURivsn at Tralles® on the 27th of July, 
where 1 found Lticilius waiting for me with your 
A c 70-^ letter, which he delivered, together with 
your message. Y on could not have em- 
ployed upon this occasion a more friendly hand, or 
one who is better qualified to give me light into 
those affairs concerning which I was so desirous of 
being informed. Accordingly I listened to his 
afieount with great attention, as 1 read your letter 
with much pleasure, 1 will not remind you of the 
numerous good offices which have passed between 

^ Milo having been senteneed to bunisliment, (see rmn. 
p. aiJU.) his cHtiite was sold for tlie benefit of his creditors. 
liiilotiniuH, a frucdnian of Cicero, bought this cstato, in 
partnersiiip with some others, at an undervalue. It was 
thought strange that Cicero should sufifer Philotimus, who 
acted as a sort of steward in his family, to engage in ;i 
piirehasi) of this kind, which was always looked upon ns 
odious, and was particularly so in the present case: for 
Cicero had received great obligations from Milo. Accord- 
ingly the latter complained of it, in the letters he wrote to 
his friends at Romo. This alnrmed Cicero for his reputa- 
tion, and he seems to have written to Ctrl ins, as he did to 
several others of his correspondents, to accommodate this 
affair in the w^ay that w’ould bo most to his honour. It 
was not easy, however, entirely to vindicate him upon this 
article: for though ho idcaded in his justification an intent 
of serving Milo, yet it appears very evidently, from his 
letters to Atticus upon this subject, that he shared with 
Pbilotinius in the advantages of the purchase.-— Ascon. in 
Urat ]>ro Mil. ; Ad Att. v. U. vi. 4, 5. bee also Mong, Rdm. 
stir Ics Let. a Att. vol. iii. p. 4tf. 

A city in Asia Alinor. 


U8 ; since that part of my last, you tell me, though 
extremely agreeable to you, was by no means neces» 
sary. 1 entirely agree with you, indeed, that a welL 
confirmed friendship needs not to be animated with 
any memortala of this nature. You must allow me, 
however, to return those acknowledgments I so 
justly owe you, for the obliging precautions which 
I find by your letter you have taken, in order to 
ease me in the future functions of my government. 
Higlfly acceptable to me as these your generous 
services are, can 1 fail of being desirous to con- 
vince both you and the world that 1 am most 
warmly your friend ? If there be any who pretend 
to doubt of this truth, it is rather because they wish 
it otherwise, than because it is not sufficiently evi- 
dent. If they do not yet perceive it, however, they 
certainly shall ; as we are neither of us so obscure 
that our actions can pass unregarded ; and the proofs 
1 purj)ose to give will be too conspicuous not to 
force themselves upon their observation. But I 
will not indulge myself any farther on this subject, 
cbooslag to refer you to my actions rather than my 
professions. 

As 1 find the route 1 proposed to take has raised 
some doubt in you whether you shall be able to 
give me a meeting, I think it necessary to explain 
that matter. In the conversation which 1 had with 
your freedman, Phanias, at Brundisium, I told him 
I w’ould land m any part of the province that should 
be most convenient to you. Accordingly he men- 
tioned 8ida, as being the port, he said, where you 
intended to embark. It was my resolution, there- 
fore, to have sailed thither ; but meeting afterwards 
with our friend Clodius at Corey ra^ he dissuaded 
me from that design, assuring me that you would 
he at Laodicca on my arrival. I should have pre- 
ferred the former, as being much the nearest port, 
and indeed the most agreeable to me, especially as 
1 imagined it would be so to you. But you have 
since, it seems, altered your plan, and therefore 
you now can best settle the measures for our inter- 
view, As for myself, I propose to be at Laodicea? 
about the first of August, where I shall continue a 
few days, in order to get my bills exchanged. From 
thence 1 intend to go to the army ; so that I hope 
j to reach Jcoiiium*' towards the i«Uh of the same 
j month. But if any accident should prevent or 
retard these designs, (as, indeed, I am at present 
fur distant both from the places and the purposes 
of my destination,) I will take care to give you as 
frequent and as expeditious notice as possible of 
the several times and stages of my journey, I 
neither ought, nor in truth desire, to lay you under 
any difficulties : however, if it might be effected 
without inconvenience to yourself^ it seems greatly 
for our mutual interest that we should have a cou- 
ference before you leave the province. Nevertheless, 
if any disappointment should obstruct our interview, 
you may still rely upon my best services, and with 
the same security as if we had met. In the mean 
while I shall forbear to enter upon the subject of 
our affairs by letter till I despair of talking them 
over with you in person. 

^ An islunfi in the Ionian sea, at which Cicero touiJieil 
in hiw voyage to Cilicia. It is now called Cor/ou, and 
lielonge to the republic of Venice. 

K A city in Phrygia, sikiated on the river LyoiiH. 

h A principal city in the province of Cilicia. It still sub- 
sists under the name of Coffni, and belongs to the Turkish 
dominions. 
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I spent the three days 1 continued at Ephesus * 
with Scaevola i. But though wc entered very freely 
into conversation^ he did not mention the least 
word of your having desired him to take upon him- 
self the government of the province during the 
interval between your leaving it and my arrival. 
I wish, however, it had been in his power (for I 
cannot persuade myself it was not in his inclina- 
tion) to have complied with your request. Fare* 
well. • 


LETTER XXXIl. 

Marcus Ccslius to Cicero, 

^ You are certainly to be envied, who have every 
day some new wonder to enjoy ; as your admira- 
A u 702 receives constant supplies in the 

accounts of those strange events that 
happen amongst us. Thus, with what astonishment 
will you hear that Messala •*, after having been 
acquitted of his first impeachment, was condemned 
on a second ; that Marcellus ^ is chosen consul ; 
that Calidius™, after having lo.st his election, was 
immediately impeached by the two Galli ; and that 
Dolabella" is appointed one of the quindecirnvirs® ! 
In one article, however, you are a loser by your 
absence ; as it deprived you of a most diverting 
spectacle in the rueful countenance which Lentu- 
lus P exhibited when he found himself disajipointed 

1 A very oclobratcd city in Ionia, situated not far from 
Smyrna. 

j He was probably either <pifc.stor, or lieutenant, to 
Appius. 

^ lle|was cousin to the present consul, Martnis Marcellus. 
The reader will find an account of him in the farther pro- 
gress of these I'einarks. 

i In the text he is called Marcus Claudius: hut Maniitius 
and Corradus both agree in the reading here adopted, 
which is likewise confirmed by I'ighiiiH. He was competitor 
for the consulate with Marcellus, mentioned in tlie pre- 
ceding note. The wonder, therefore, in those two instuneos, 
was, (lis Mr. JFtoss observes,) that Mareolhis should be 
chosen consul, who was an avowed enemy to Cjosar ; while 
Calidius, though supported by tlie Ca;sarian party, lost his 
election. 

Calidius was one of the most agreeable orators of his 
age, as Cicero, who has drawn his character at large, 
informs us. llis sentiments were <!oncojvcd with uiieom- 
mon delicacy, as they were delivered in the most correct, 
perspicuous, and elegant expression. His words were so 
happily combined togetlier, and accorded with each other 
in such a well-adjusted arrangement, that Cicero, by a 
very strong image, compares his style to a piece of beau- 
tiful inlaid-work, llis metaphors were so justly imagined 
and so projMjrly introduced, that they rather seemed to 
arise spontaneously out of his subject, than to have been 
transplanted from^ foreign soil. His periods, at the same 
time, were exiiuisitely musical. They did not, Iniwcvcr, 
lull the car with one uniform cadence; but were artfully 
diversified with all the various modulations of the most 
skilful harmonj'. In short, if to instruct and to please had 
been the single cxccUenecs of an orator, Calidius would have 
merited the first rank in the Roman forum. But he forgot 
that the principal business of his pi^cssion was to animate 
and to inflame. — Cic. de CLar. Orat. 274. 

u A particular account will be given of him in the notes 
on the following book. 

o They were the presiding magistrates at the Apol- 
linorian and secular games, and entrusted likewise with 
the care of the Sibylline oracles. See Ross on this epistle. 

P There is some variation amongst the MBS. in the read- 
ing of this name. The best commentators, however, sup- 
pose, that this person is the same who was advanced to the 
oonsulship two years after the date of this letter : that is, 


of his election. It was an event for which he was 
so little prepared, that he entered the field in all 
I he gay confidence of victory ; whilst his competitor 
Dolabella, on the contrary, was so diffident of suc- 
cess, that if our friends of the equestrian order had 
not been too wise to have suffered him, he would 
have tamely retreated without the least contest. 
But as much disposed as you may be to wonder at 
our transactions, you will not be surprised, I dure 
say, when I inform you that Servius, the tribune 
elect, has been tried and convicted; and that Curio ^ 
is a candidate to succeed him. This last circum- 
stance greatly alarms those who are unacquainted 
with the real good qualities of Curio’s heart. 1 
hope, and indeed believe, he will act agreeably to 
his professions, and join with the senate in sup- 
porting the friends of the republic. I am sure, at 
least, he is fall of these designs at present ; in 
which Caesar’s conduct has been the principal 
occasion of engaging him. For Csesar, though he 
spares no pains or expense to gain over even the 
lowest of the people to his iiiteresf^, has thought 
fit to treat Curio with singular contempt. The 
latter has behaved with so much temper upon this 
occasion, that he, who never acted with artifice in 
all his life", is suspected to have dissembled his 
resentment in order the more effectually to defeat 
the schemes of those who oppose his election : I 
mean the Lselii and the Antonii, together with the 
rest of that wonderful party. 

I have been so much engaged by the difficulties 
which have retarded the several elections, that I 
could not find leisure to write to you sooner : and, 
indeed, as 1 every day expected they would be 
determined, I waited their conclusion that 1 might 
give you at once an account of the whole. But it 
is now the first of August, arid they are not y(‘t 
over, the elections of prietoi's having met with 
some unexpected delays. As to that in which I 
am candidate, 1 can give you no account which 
way it is likely to he decided ; only it is generally 
thought that llirrus will not be chosen. This is 
collected from the fate that has attended Vinici- 
anus, who was a candidate for the office of plebeian 
sedile*. That foolish project of his for the nomina- 
tion of a dictator (w'hich we formerly, you may 

in the year of Itorno 7<>4. It appears ho was a competitor 
with Holabella for the othee of quindeciinvir. 

•I See rem. j, p. 

*■ 'J'he account which Dion (Cassius gives of CJiesar, exactly 
corrcBpcjncls with what Ccelius here asserts. For it appears, 
from this historian, that C^a^sar, when he could not by 
direct means secure the master in his interest, insinuated 
himself by proper applications into the good graces of the 
favourite slave : and, hy condeHtsensions of this political 
kind, he gained over many persons of principal rank in 
Home. — Dio, xl. p. 149. 

» If Curio did not act with artifice in the prestmt in- 
stanee, (of which, however, there is groat reason to doubt,) 
it is certain, at least, that ho was far from being so inca- 
pable of assuming that character, as Ctclius here represents 
him. On the contrary, it appears hy the concurrent testi- 
mony of the ancient historians, that he secretly favoured 
the cause of Caesar, long before he avowed his party. And 
Dion Cassius, in particular, assures us, that Curio, at the 
same time tliat he pretended to act in concert with the 
enemies of Ca*sar, was only gaining their confidence, in 
order to betray them. — Veil. Fat. il. 48 ; Dio, xl, p. 14.9. 

t The plebeian irdiles were chosen out of the commons, 
and were, in some respects, a sort of coadjutors to the 
tribunes. 

u The dictator was a magistrate invested with supreme 
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remember, exposed to so much ridicule,) suddenly 
turned the election against him ; and the people 
expressed the loudest acclamations of joy at his 
repulse : at the same time, Hirrus was universally 
called upon by the populace to g^ve up his preten- 
sions at the ensuing election. I hope, therefore, 
you will very soon hear that this affair is determined 
in the manner you wish with respect to me, and 
which you scarce dare promise yourself^, I know, 
with regard to Hirrus. 

As to the state of the commonwealth, we begin 
to give up all expectation that the face <# public 
affairs will be changed. However, at a meeting of 
the senate, holden on the 22d of the last month in 
the temple of Apollo, upon a debate relating to the 
payment of the forces commanded by Pompey^, 
mention was made of that legion, which, as appeared 
by his accounts, had been lent to Caesar : and he 
was asked, of what number of men it consisted, 
and for what purposes it was borrowed. In short, 
Pompey was pushed so strongly upon this article, 
that he found himself under a necessity of pro- 
mising to recal this legion out of Gaul : but he 
added at the same time, that the clamours of his 
enemies should not force him to take this step too 
precipitately. It was afterwards moved, that the 
question might be put concerning the election of a 
successor to Caesar. Accordingly the senate came 
to a resolution that Pompey (who was just going 
to the army at Ariminum*, and is now actually 
set out for that ])ur}) 08 e,) should be ordered to 
return to Rome with all expedition, that the affair 
relating to a general election of new governors for 
all the provinces might be debated in his presence. 
This point, I imagine, will be brought before the 
senate on the I3th of this month ; when, if no 
infamous obstacles should be thrown in the way by 
the tribunes y, the house will certainly come to 
some resolution : for Pompey, in the course of the 
debate, let fall an intimation that he “ thought 
every man owed obedience to the authority of that 
assembly.” However, I am irnjiatient to hear what . 
Paiilus, the senior consul elect, will say when he 
delivers his opinion upon this question, 
and absolute power ; but was never created unless on 
emergencies of great and sudden danger, which required 
the exertion of an extraordinary autliority. Accordingly, 
it wjis on occasion of the disturbances that happened at 
Tloino in the year [see rcuu v, p, and rein. p. 
ail7,J that som(‘ <if the friends and flatterers of Pompey 
proposed him for this office. Viniciaiius and Hirrus were 
the principal promoters of tliis scheme : hut it was so 
imaeeeptublc to the people iii genc'ral, that this single 
eiruuin stance, it a[ipears, turned the election against tlie 
former; and, probably, was the eliief reason that the 
latter was likewise diHapiM)int(^d of tlie wdilesliip. See 
letter of tins book, p. .‘193; Ad Quint. Prat. iii. fl. 

▼ Because Hirrus was supported by Pompey. 

w I'ompey, though ho remained in Home, was at this 
time governor of Spain : which had been continued to him 
for four years at the end of his lalo consulship. It was the 
pa>^nont of liis troops in that province, which was under 
the consideration of the senate. — Pint, in Vit. Pomp. 

^ Now culled Jiimitii, situated upon the Rubicon: a 
river which divided Italy from that part of the* Roman 
province called Cisalpine Gaul. The army hero mentioned, 
is supposed to be part of those four legions which were 
decreed to Pompey for the support of his government in 
Spain. — Piut. ibid. 

y Some of the tribunes, together with Sulpicius, one of 
the present consuls, were wholly in Caesar’s interest. — 
They thought, or pretended to think, that it was higlily 
unjust to divest Caesar of his government, before the time 


I repeat my former request in relation to the 
money due to me on the bond of Sittius ; and 1 do 
so that you may see it is an article in which I am 
greatly interested. I must again likewise entreat 
you to employ the Cybiratae*, in order to procure 
me some panthers. I have only to add, that we 
have received certain accounts of the death of 
Ptolemy ■*. Let me know, therefore, what measures 
you would advise me to take upon tbis^ occasion ; 
in what condition he has left his kingdom ; and 
in whose hands the administration is placed.-— 
Farewell. 

August the first 


LETTER XXXIIL 
From the same. 

How far you may be alarmed at the invasion** 
which threatens your province and the neighbour- 
A II 702 countries, I know not ; but for myself, 
‘I confe.ss, I am extremely anxious for the 
consequence. Could we contrive indeed that the 
enemy ^8 forces should be only in proportion to the 
number of yours, and just sufficient to entitle you 
to the honour of a triumph*^, there could not be a 
more desirable circumstance. Rut the misfortune 
is, if the Parthians should make any attempt, I 
well know it will be a very powerful one : and I 
am sensible, at the same time, that you arc so little 
in a condition to oppose their march, that you have 
scarce troops to defend a single defile. But the 
world in general will not be so reasonable as to 
make the proper allowances for this circumstance. 
On the contrary, it is expected from a man in your 
station, that he should be prepared for every occur- 
rence that may arise, without once considering 
whether he is furnished with the necessary supplies 
for that purpose. I am still the more uneasy upon 
your account, as I foresee the contests concerning 
affairs in Gaul will retard the nomination of your 
successor : and though I dare say you have already 
had this contingency in your view, yet I thought 
proper to apprise you of its probability, that you 
might be so much the more early in adjusting your 
measures accordingly. I need not tell you that 
the usual artifices will undoubtedly be played off. 

wasconiiyeted for which it bud boon dccreod, and of which 
thei-c now remained about two years unexpirod. — I>io, xl. 
p. 14H. 

» “ Cibyra was a city of Phrygia Major, situated upon 
the banks of the river Meander, and gave name to one of 
the threo Asiatic dioceses, which were under the jurisdic- 
tion of the governor of Gilicia." — Ross.. 

R Ptolemy Auletes, of whom an account has been given 
in the no^es on the first book. By the following inquiries 
which CerliuB makes, it is probable he was one of those 
who had lent money to that king when he was at Homo, 
soliciting the senate to assist him with troops for the reco- 
very of his dommions. Bee rem. l, p. 344. 

^ The Parthians, having lately obtained a most signal 
victory over Crassus, (an account of whose unfortunate 
expedition has already been given in the course of those 
notes,) were preparing to make an incursion in the Roman 
provinces that lay contiguous to their dominions. — Accord- 
ingly they soon afterwards executed tills design by invading 
Syria^nd Cilicia ; as will be related at large in the letters 
of the following book. 

The kingdom of Partbia is now included in the empire 
of Persia, of which it makes a very considerable pro' iuoe. 

c No general could legally claim this honour, unless he 
had destroyed 5,(XM) of the enemy in one engagement.— 
Yal. Max. ii. 8. 
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A day will be appointed for considering of a 
auccebsor to Caesar : upon which some tribune*^ 
will interpose his negative ; and then a second will 
probably declare, that unless the senate shall be at 
liberty to put the question freely concerning all 
the provinces in general, he will not suffer it to 
be debated with regard to any in particular. And 
thus wo shall be trifled with for a considerable 
time : possibly, indeed, two or three years may be 
spun out by these contemptible artifices. 

If anything new had occurred in public affairs I 
should, as usual, have sent you the account, together 
with my sentiments thereupon : but at present the 
wheels of our political machine seem to be altogether 
motionless. Marcellus is still pursuing his former 
designs concerning the provinces ; but he has not 
yet been able to assemble a competent number of 
senators. Had” this motion been brought on the 
preceding year, and had Curio at the same time 
been tribune, it would probably^ have succeeded : 
but as affairs arenow circumstanced, you are sensible 
how easy it will be for Csesar, regardless as he is 
of the public interest when it stands in competition 
with his own, to obstruct all our proceedings. 
Farewell, 


LETTER XXXIV. 

From the same. 

Will you not be surprised when I tell you of 
the victory I have gained over Hirrus^ ? But if 
A u 702. knew how easy a conquest he proved, 
you would blush to think that so power- 
less a competitor once ventured to stand forth as 
your rivals. His behaviour since this repulse 
affords us much diversion, as he now affects upon 
all occasions to act the patriot and vote against 
Caesar. Accordingly, he insists upon Caesar’s being 
immediately recalled; and most unmercifully in- 
veighs against the conduct of Curio. In a word, 
as little conversant as he is in the business of the 
Forum, he is now become an advocate professed, 
and most magnanimously pleads the cause of 
liberty You are to observe, however, that it is 
only in a morning he is seized with these violent 
fits of patriotism ; for he is generally much too 
elevated in an afternoon to descend into grave 
a character. 

I mentioned in one of my former, that the affair 
of the provinces would come before the senate on 
the 13th of the last month : nevertheless, by the 
intervention of Marcellus, the consul elect, it was 
put off to the first of this instant. But when the 
day arrived, they could *not procure, •a sufficient 
See rctw. 7, on the foregoing letter. 

^ There is an obscurity in the original, which the com* 
mentators have endeavoured to dissipate by various read- 
ings. None of their conjectures, however, appear so much 
to. the purpose as that of an ingenious gentleman, to whose 
animadversions I have already acknowledged myself in- 
debted. [See r^m. % p. 374.] My judiciousfriend supposes 
that some words of the same import with those which are 
distinguished by italics in the translation, have been 
omitted by the carelessness of transcribers ; a supposition 
extremely probable, and which solves the prinoi^ diffi- 
culty of the text. 

f At the election for curule s^diles. See letter 29 of this 
book. 

g As a candidate with Cicero for the office of augur. 

k Instead of agit causat liberalis, as in the common edi- 
tions, I read with Oronovius, agit eausam libertatis. 


number of senators to be present. It is now the 
second of September, and nothing has yet been 
done in this business : afid I am persuaded it will 
be adjourned to the following year. As far as 1 
can foresee, therefore, you must be contented to 
leave the administration of yOur province in the 
hands of some person whom you shall think proper 
to appoint for that purpose, as I am well convinced 
you will not soon be relieved by a successor. For 
as Gaul must take tlie same fate with the rest of the 
provinces, any attempt that shall be made for 
settlingSthe general succession will certainly be 
obstructed by Csesar’s party. Of this I have not 
the least doubt, and therefore I thought it neces- 
sary to give you notice, that you may be prepared 
to act accordingly. 

1 believe 1 have reminded you of the panthers in 
almost every one of my letters; and surely you will 
not suffer Patiscus to be more liberal in this article 
than yourself. He has made Curio a present of no 
less than half a score : great therefore will be your 
disgrace if you should not send me a much larger 
number. In the mean time, Curio has given me 
those he received from Patiscus, together with as 
many more from Africa : for you are to know it is 
not only in granting away the lands of the^ public 
that the generous Curio displays his liberality. As 
to yourself, if you can hut charge your memory 
with niy request, you may easily procure me as 
many of these animals as you please : it is only 
sending for some of the Cybirata* to hunt them, 
and issuing forth your orders likewise into Pam- 
phylia, where I am told they are taken in great 
abundance. ''l am the more solicitous upon this 
article, as I believe my colleague and I shall exhibit 
ourgames separj^tely ; so that the whole preparation 
for them must lie singly upon myself. I know 
you love ease us well as I do ; but 1 should be glad 
if you could by affy means prevail with your.self to 
part with a little of it upon the present occa.sion. 
In good earnest, you will have no other trouble 
than merely to give your commands ; as my people, 
whom ] have sent into your province in order* to 
recover the money due to me from Sittius, will be 
ready to receive the panthers and convey them into 
Italy, It is probable likewise, if you should give 
me any hopes of succeeding in my request, that I 
may send a reinforcement to assist them. 

I recommend Marcu:i Feridius, a Roman knight, 
to your protection and friendship, who comes into 
Cilicia to transact some business relating to his 
private affairs. H«e is a young man of great worth 
and spirit ; and his father is my very particular 
friend. He holds an estate under certain cities in 
your government, of which he is desirous to procure 
the enfranchisement ; and I am persuaded he may 
easily obtain his point by the intervention of your 
good offices. Your employing them upon this oc- 
ca.sion will indeed be doing an honour to yourself, 
as it will oblige two men of great merit, who, I will 
venture to assure you, are not capable of proving 
ungrateful. • 

You were mistaken when you imagined that 
Favoniusl was opposed by the more contemptible 

i This seems to allude to some attempts which Curio 
had lately made to revive the Agrarian law. See rem, «, 
p.867. 

i He was a great admirer and imitator of the virtues 
and manners of Cato, as ho was also in the number oi 
those who aasassluated Ciesar. Maoutius oenjeotures that 
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art of the people : on the contrary, it wafs all the 
etter sort that voted against him. Your friend 
Pompcy openly declares that Csesar ought not to 
be admitted as a candidate for the consulship while 
he retains his command in the province^. He 
voted, however, against passing -a decree for this 
purpose at present. Scipio * moved that the first 
of March next might be»appointed for taking into 
consideration the nominating a successor in the 
Gallic provinces ; and that this matter should be 
proposed to the house separately, and without 
blending ij with any other question. «Balbus 
Cornelius*" was much discomposed at this motion ; 
and 1 am well assured he has complained of it to 
Scipio in very strong terms. 

Canidius defended himself upon his trial with 
much eloquence ; hut in the impeachment which 
he afterwards exhibited he supported his charge 
with little force or spirit. Farewell. 


LETTER XXXV. 

To Marcus Marcellus'\ ConsuL 
I VERY warmly congratulate you on your re- 
lation, Cains Marcellus, being elected t(» succeed 
A. u '"02 ^ sincerely rejoice in your having 

received this happy fruit of your pious 
affection to your family, of your patriot zeal to 

he was at this time chosen pnetor. — l*lut, in Vit. Pomp. ; 
Dio, xlvii. p. .‘i.'iii. 

^ Pompey, who contributed more thim nny man t(» tho 
advancement of f 'a^sar's power, had lately procured a law, 
by which the personal a])pcarance of this latter was dis- 
pensed with in Roliciting the consular ofl&ce. But iVmipey 
now began to repent of a concession so pntircly unconsti- 
tutional : not that his own designs were more favourable 
to the liberti<‘s t>f Home than those of Cicsar, but as disco- 
vering at last that they could not botli subsist together. 
Ilis present opposition, however, was as imjiotent as his 
former compliances were? impolitic, and only tended to 
bring on so much the sooner his own destruction, together 
with that of the republic. — Ad Att. viii. 3. 

1 Metellus Scipio : he was chosen consul by Poinpey tlu» 
latter end of the last year, agreeably to a jatwer with 
which he w'jis invested hy the senate, for nominating his 
colleague. Pompey likewise married his daughter, tho 
amiable Cornelia, who added to the charms of her person 
everyjnoral and intellectual qualification that could render 
her the most estiniahlo and accomplished of her sex. And 
yet, with all these extraordinary endowments, she was 
still more distinguished by that singular modesty and hu- 
mility with which they were accompanied. It is Plutarch 
w ho givc.shcr this character ; upon which Monsieur Dacicr 
remarks: — “ Jo dois ctro plus persuade qu'un autre, quo 
P^loge quo Plutarquo dt»nne a Corn61io pout n’6tre pt)hit 
flattf^*. tl’ai un exemple doinestiqiic, qui ijrouvc que beau- 
coup d ’esprit et de siivuir, et de grands talens, pen vent sc 
trouver dans une femme, et £tre accompagnds d'tine inodes- 
tie aussi grande et plus estimable encore que sos talens.” 
May I add my sufTrage to that of this celebrated critic, by 
declaring, from the same doniesMc experience, tliat un- 
common knowledge and a superior un<lcrstanding arc 
perfectly consistent with those more valuable qualities of 
the heart, which constitute the principal grace and orna- 
ment of the female character. — Plut. in V it. Pomp. ; Les 
Vies de Plut. par Dae. vol. v. p. 490, rem. 89. 

“ He was inviolably attached to Ccesar, and seems to 
have been the principal manager of his affairs at Rome. 

” Ho was distinguished by a long lino of ancestors, who 
bad home the most honourable offices in the republic ; as 
he himself was advanced to the consular dignity this year. 
In conjunction with Servius Sulpicius Rufus. It ie men- 
tioned to the credit of both these illustrious magistrates. 


your country, and of your illustrious deportment 
in the consular office. 1 can easily imagine the 
sentiments which your address upon this occasion 
has created in^Rome : Jlnd as to myself, whom you 
have sent to. these far distant parts of the globe, | 
believe me 1 speak of it with the highest and most : 
unfeigned applause. I can with strict truth ^assure ' 
you, that 1 have ever had a particular attachment 
to you from your earliest youth ; and 1 am sensible 
you have always shown, by your generous offices 
in promoting my dignities, that you deemed me 
worthy of the most distinguished honours. But |; 
this late instance of your judicious management in 
procuring the consulship for Marcellus, together 
with the proof it affords of the favour in whidb you 
stand with the republic, has raided you f till higher 
in my esteem. It is with great complacency** there- 
fore, that I hear it observed, by nmn of the Ifirst 
distinction for sense and merit, that^iU all our words 
and actions, our tastes and studies, our principles 
and pursuits, we bear a strong resemblance to each 
other. The only circumstance that can render 
your glorious consulate still more agreeable to me, 
will be your procuring a successor to be nominated 
to this province as soon as possible. But if this 
cannot be obtained, Jet me entreat you, at least, 
not to suffer my continuance here to be prolonged 
beyond the time limited by your decree and the 
law which passed for that purpose. In a word, 1 
hope uj)on all occasions to experience in my ab- 
sence the benefit of your friendship and protection. 
Farewell. 

P. S. — I have received some intelligence con- 
cerning the Parthians, but as it is not at present 
sufficiently confirmed, 1 forbear to communicate 
the particulars to you ; for, as I am writing to a 
consul, my letter perhaps might be considered as 
an information to the senate. 


LETTER XXXVI. 

To Cuius Marcellus'^, Consul elect, 

I RECEIVED great pleasure in hearing of your 
advancement to the consulate. May the gods give 
A V 702 siiccei^s in the enjoyment of this 

honour, and may you discharge its im- 
]>ortant duties in a manner worthy of your own 
that thc'y wen; cliOHeii without having employed those cor- 
rupt and violent mousureH wliieli were at this period so 
generally ])racti.sed: and Marcellus, in particular, had 
reconiTnended himself to the people by the superior grace 
and energy of his eloquence. It has already been observed 
in these remarks, that he was extremely zealous in pro- 
moting the decree by which Cnpsar was recalled from his ! 
province, and wliich forwarded the flames of that unhappy I 
civil war, which soon afterwards broke out to tho destruc- 
tion of the common wealth. Upon that occasion Marcellus | 
took the part of Pompey. But after the battle of Pharsa- 
lia, he threw down his arms, and withdrew to Mitylcna!, 
the capital of Lesbos, where he purposed to devote tbe 
remainder of his days to a philosophical retirement. But 
being persuaded by his friends, and particularly by Cicero, 
to accept the clemency of theviotor, he, at length, yielded 
to their solicitation, and was preparing to return home, 
when he was cruelly assassinated by a man who had been 
in the number of his clients. The reader will find p* 
particular account of this murder, together with some 
other oircumstancee oonoeming Marcellus, in the farther 
progress of these letters and remarks.— Suet, in Vit. Tiber. 

1 ; Dio, xl. p. 148 ; Cioer. de Clar. Orat. 250 ; Ep. Fam. 
iv. 12. 

o He was oouBin-german to Marcus Marcellus, to whom 
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illastiious^ character smd that of* your excellent . 
father! You have my best wishes indeed upon 
this occasion, not only from affection, but gratitude, 
and in return to those warmest instances of your 
friendshij^ which I have ever experienced in all the 
various incidents of my life. Many and important 
are the obligations likewise which I have received 
from your father, both as my protector in adversity 
and as having contributed to adorn my prosperity. 

I must add to t]iis^ family-list of roy benefac- 
tors your worthy mother, whose zealous services 
in behalf both of my person and dignities have 
risen much higher than could have been expected 
from one of the tender sex. . Being then, as 1 most 
certainly ought, entirely devoted to your family, 
let me earnestly entreat your friendship and pro- 
‘tection in my absence. Farewell. 


LETTER XXXVII. 

To Caius Marcellm^. 

Tfixi' advancement of your son to the consular 
dignity, and your enjoying a pleasure you so miich 
A ij 702 obtain, are circumstances which 

afford me a very uncommon satisfaction. 
They do so not only upon his account, but yours, 
whom I esteem as highly deserving of every advan- 
tage that Fortune can bestow. Let me acknowledge 
at the same time that 1 have experienced your j 
singular good-will towards m%^th in the adverse 
and prosperous seasons of myuife : and, indeed, my 
welfare and honours have been the zealous concern 
of your whole family. I shall be extremely obliged 


the preceding letter is addroHsed, and by whose interest, 
in conjunction with that of l*omp«y, lie was elected to 
succeed him in the consular office, lie pursued the poli-' 
ties of his illustrious relation and predece^r, by firmly 
opposing the views of Ciesar. — Dio, xl. 

p Father of Caius Maroellus, to whom the foregoing letter 
is written. 


to you, therefore, for making my sincere and pafi. 
ticular congratulations upon this occasion to that 
excellent^woman, your wife. To which request I 
will only add, that I entreat the continuance of 
your friendship and protection in my absence. 
Farewell. 


LETTER XXXVIll. 

To Ludm Paulus^j Consul elect. 

Though I never once doubted, that in consi- 
deration of your most illustrious family, and of those 
A. IT 7(i2 loipof f*iot services you have yourself like- 
‘ ‘ wise rendeted to the commonwealth, you 

would he unanimously elected consul ; yet, the con- 
firmation- of this desirable news afforded me. an ’ 
inexpressible satisfaction. It is my sincere .wish 
that the gods- may give success to your adminis- • 
tration, and that yem may acquit yourself of this 
honourable and important trust as becomes your 
own character and tliat of your distinguished family. 

I should have thought myself extremely happy to 
have been present at your election, and to have 
contributed tho.se services which your extraordinary 
favours to me require. But, as the unexpected 
government of this provin(!e has deprived me of 
that pleasure, I hope I shall have the satisfaction of 
seeing you at least in the worthy exercise of your 
consular office. For purpose, I most earnestly 
entreat you not to suffer me to be injuriously con- , 
tinned in this proviiuje beyond the expiration of my 
year ; a favour wliich I slmireSteem as a very con- 
siderable addition to those instances of friendsliip 
I have already received at your hands. Farewell. . < 
<1 lie was colleague witli't’aius Mareellus, mentioned in 
the luxt note. Ho set out in his adniinistrution, it was 
thought, with principles agreeable to thoso of his assuciate. 
But Csesar perfectly well knew how to make him 'change 
his Bontiments ; and, by proper applicatiuns to his avarice 
and profusion, ho added liiin to the number of his supple 
inureonarios. — Plut. in Vit. Pomp. 


BOOK IV. 


LETTER 1. 

To the Consuls, the Pnetors, the Tribunes of the 
Peqffg^, and the Senate, 

The many obstructions I met wdth in my way 
to this province', both by sea and land, prevented 
me from reaching it sooner than the last 
: * of July. I thought it my first duty, on 
my arrival, to see that the militia and garrisons 
were in good order ; being articles in which the 
interest of the republic is principally concerned. 
Accordingly, I have taken all proper measures to 
that end ; though I cannot forbear adding, that I 
have been enabled to effect this more by my own 
care and diligence than from any supplies I was 
furnished with for that purpose. Having thus 
adjusted my military preparations, and receiving 

»■ Cioero*a^|i^vince comprehended not only CMlicia, but 
Pamphylia, Lyoaonia, part of Phrygia, and the island of 
Cyprus, together with some other less considerable appen- 
dages. Cilicia was first added to the Roman provinces by 
Publius Bervilius, sumamod Isauricus, in the year of Rome 
fiao.— Ad Att. V. 21 ; Ammian. Marcellin. xlv. 8. 


daily intelligence that the Parthians had actually 
invaded Syria, I thought it advisable to move with 
my forces through Lycaonia, Is^aurica, and Cappa- 
dorqm. Jt seemed highly probable, indeed, if the 
enmy had any design of attempting an irruption 
into my province, that they would direct their 
route through Cappadocia, as being a country that 
could give them the least opposition. I marched, 
therefore, into that part of Cappadocia which lies 
contiguous to Cilicia, and encamped at Cybistra, a 
town at the foot of Mount Taurus. I had a double 
view in leading my troops to this place. The first 
was, that in whatever disposition Artuasdes, king 
of Armenia, stood towards us, he might he sensible 
that a Roman army was not far from his frontiers ; 
and in the next place that I might be as near as 
possible to Deiotarus", — a prince, I well knew, 

• Ho was prince of Galatia, a coimtry bordering on 
Phrygia. He distinguished his zeal for the republic in all 
the Asiatic wars in which the Romans were engaged during 
his reign, and was particularly sorvloeable to Pompey in 
his expedition against Mithridates ; for which he was ho- 
noured by the scoiate with the title of king. Borne time 
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e^ttremely our friend, and whose counsel ^aftd 
assistance might prove of great advant^e in* the 
present conjuncture. As soon as 1 ha^ finished 
my encampment, I detached my cavalry before me. 
idto Cilicia. This 1 did in order to confirm the 
several cities in that part of my province in their 
allegiance, by giving them notice of my arrival, and 
likewise that I ndght have the. earliest intelligence 
of what was transacting in SyHa. During the 
three days that I continued in this camp, I was 
^ engaged in discharging a commission equally ne- 
ceesary and important. I had received your express 
cofbmands to take the worthy and faithful Ario- 
barzanes* under my particular protection, and to 
defend both his person and* his kingdom to the 
utmost of my power. In your decree, which passed 
for this purpose, a clause Was inserted ‘declaring 
that the welfare of this province was much the 
concern of the people and seifate of Rome ; ” an 
honour which was never before paid to any poten- 
tate. For this reason I thought it became me to 
signify to him in person the distinction which you 
had conferred upon him. 1 acquainted him, there- 
fore, in the' presence of my council, with the 
instructions you had given me in his behalf ; and 
called upon him to let me know if there was any 
instance in which he had occasion for my* service. 
I assured him at the same time, on my own part, 
that I offered him my protection with the utmost 
zeal and fidelity. He begaif his speech* with ex- 
pressing a proper sense of th^ high honour thus 
conferred upon him by the people and senate of 
Rome. He then addressed his acknowledgments 
to me in particular, for having executed my com- 
mission in such a manner as to convince him both 
of the sincerity with which I proffered him ray 
good offices, and of the strong injunctions 1 had 
received from the republic for that purpose. 

Jt gave me great satisfaction to hear him say, in 
this our first interview, that he neither knew, nor 
indeed suspected, any designs to be carrying on 
either against his life or. his crown. After I had 

lifter tilt) battlo of J*harHiilia*/(iii whieh ho joined with 
Pimipey,) his own grandson came to Home with an im- 
peachment against him. Ilo iiretciided that Deiotarus 
formed a design, wlicii (Tjrsar was his guest, as lie lately 
passed through his dominions, of assassinating that gene- 
ral. This cause seems to have been pleaded in. C-o'siir’s 
own house, where lioth Cicero and Hrutus appeared as 
advocates for Deiotarus. The speech which the former 
made upon this occasion is still extant : and if an orator 
may be ci*editcd in the character he gives of his cUmt, 
this prince was endowed with every royal virtue. — 
pro Deiot. 

The kingdom of Cappadocia, of which Ariobarzanes 
was monarch, was of a very large exteint, comprehending 
the greater part of those countries, at present under the 
Ottoman dominion, which are now called Aniasia, Gouec, 
and Tocat. It appears, however, hy the letters to Atticiis, 
that this kingdom was so extremely impoverished, that 
the crown was almost wholly destitute of any revenues— 
a circumstance to which Horace alludes in one of his 
epistles : 

ManoipiiB locuples eget »ris Cappadocum rex. 

The instance that Plutarch gives of the great scarcity of 
money among these people is indeed almost incredible, if 
what the ancient geographers assert bo true, that their 
country aboimded in silver mines : for that historian tells 
lis, that when Lucullus was carrying on the war against 
Mlthridates, in this part of the world, an ox sold in Cap- 
padocia for about fourpenoe, and a slave for sixpence.— Ad 
Att. vl. I ; Hor, Ep. i. 6 ; Plut. in Vlt. Luculli. 


congratulated J|im upon so* happy a (fii^^umslsmoe^ 
and exhorted him, in remembrance of *hi8 father’^ 
fate, oarefally to ' observe the admonitions of the 
senate in being particularly cautious of hia person, 
he took his leave and returned to X^ybistra. The 
next day, however, he pftid me a second visit in. 
my tent, accompanied by his brother Ariarathes, 
together with, several venerable old ministers of his 
late father, who, in a very plaintive oynd affecting 
manner, all join^ with him ip in^loring my pro-^ 
tection. ^ Upon my inquiring, with much surprise, 
what sudden accident had occasioned thi^ unex- 
pected visit, he told me that be had just received 
certain information of a design to seize his crown ; 
that those who were apprised of tto copi^pixacy . 
had not the courage to disclose it arriyai, 

but in conhdehce^ of my protection had now ven- 
tured to lay open to him the whole plot ; and 4;ha(r 
the disaffected party had actually made treasonable 
applications to his brother, of whose BingiijTar 
loyalty aqd affection he expressed at the same tim6 
the strongest assurance. This account was con- 
firmed to me by Ariarathes himself, who acknow- 
ledged that he had been solicited to accept the 
government ; which in effect, he said, was avowing 
their intention of destroying Ariobarzanes, as he> 
could never reign during his brother's life. He 
added, that he had not acquainted the king with 
these treasonable overtures before, as being appre- 
hensive for his own person if he had ventured to 
reveal them sooner^ When he had finished, I 
exhorted AriobarzmRs to take all proper precautions 
for his security ; and tljen turning to the approved 
and experienced ministers of his father's and 
grandfather's reign, I reminded them of the cruel 
fate that had attended their late sovereign, and 
admonished them to be so much the more particu- 
larly vigilant in protecting their present. 

The king requested me to supply him with some 
trohps both of horse and foot ; which, however, I 
refused, notwithstanding I was empowered and 
indeed directed to do so by your decree. The 
truth is, the daily accounts I received of what was 
transacting in Syria, rendered it expedient, for the 
interest of the republic, that I should march my 
whole army, with all expedition, to thS borders of 
Cilicia. Besides, as the conspiracy against Ario- 
barzanes was now fully detected, he appeared to be 
ill a condition of defending his crown without the 
assistance of a Roman army. 1 contented myself, 
therefore, with giving him my flAnce ; and recom- 
mended it to him, as the first Sr of govemm^t, 
to found his security on the affections of his people* 
With this view, I persuaded him to exert his royal 
authority in the present conjuncture no famer 
*thau necessity should require, and against those 
only whom he perceived to be most deeply engsgejd 
. in the plot : as for the rest, that he shpuld graidi' 
them a fj^ and general pardon. To which 1 added, 
that the oest use he could make of my army was, 
to intimidate the guilty from* persevering it their 
designs, rather than actually to turn it against 
them ; and that, when the decree of the senate in 
his favour should be generally known, the disaf- 
fected party would be well convinced »i|b 1 should 
not fail of assisting him, pursuant to ymr* orders, 
if Occasion required. 

Having thus encourage|} him, I struck my tents, 
and am now proceeding' on my march to Cilictat 
1 had the satisfaction, in leaving Cappadocia, to 
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reflect thatriny arrival had wondeifally, and indeed 
almost providentially, delivered that monarch from 
a conspiracy which was npon the very point of 
tidting effect. This reflection was so much the 
more agreeable to me, as you had not only volun- • 
tarily, and without any application for that purpose, 
honoured Ariobarzanes with the acknowledgment 
of his regal title, but had particularly recommended 
him to my protection, and expressly declared in 
your decree that his security was highly your con- 
cern. I judged it proper, therefore, to send you 
this minute account of what has passed in relation 
to Ariobarzanes, that you might see with how 
much prudence you had long before provided 
against a contingency which had well nigh hap- 
pened. And this I the rather do, as that prince 
appears to be so faithfully attached to the republic, 
as well as endowed with such great and excellent 
qualities, as to justify the extraordinary zeal you | 
have shown for his interest. j 


LETTER II. 

To Thermus, Proprietor'^, 

Lucius Genucilius Curvus has been long in 
the number of my most intimate friends ; and, 
indeed, no man possesses a worthier or 
^ more grateful heart. 1 recommend him, 
therefore, most warmly and entirely to your pro- 
tection; beseeching you to assist him upon every 
occasion that shall not be inconsistent with your 
honour and dignity. This is a restriction , however, 
which 1 might well have spared ; as 1 am sure he 
will never make you a request unworthy either of 
your character or his own. But I must particu- 
larly entreat your favour in relation to his affairs 
in Hellespontus. In the first place, then, 1 beg 
you would confirm the grant of certain lands which 
was made to him by the city of Parion^, and which 
he has hitherto enjoyed without molestation : in 
the next place, that if any inhabitant of Helles- 
pontus ^ould controvert his rights of this kind, you 
would direct the cause to be heard in that district. 
But, after having already assigned him wholly to 
your patronage, it is unnecessary to point out par- 
ticular articles whereiu 1 request your good offices. 
To say all then in one word : be assured I shall 
consider every instance wherein you shall advance 
either his honour or his interest as so many imme- 
diate favours conferred upon myself. Farewell. 


LETTER III. 

To Appius Pulcher, 

Though I am by no means disposed to be more 
favourable to myself than to you, in judging of the 
u 702 respectively acted towards 

each other; yet, when I reflect on our 
late mutual behaviour, 1 have far greater reason to 
be satisfied with my own c onduct than with yours. 

> Quintus Mimioius Thermus was prsutor in the year 
of Rome At the explrati<in of his office, he was ap- 
pointed proprwtor, or governor of that part of tho Asiatic 
continent, styled Asia proper, which included Lydia, Ionia, 
Caria, Mysia, and part of Phrygia. Cicero speaks of him 
in a letter to Atticus, as exercising his administration with 
great integrity.— Ad Att. vi 1. 

▼ A city in Hellespont ^ 


As I knew the high rank which Phanias justly 
possesses in your confidence and esteem, 1 inquired 
of him when we met at Brundisium in what paii: 
of the province he imagined you chose T should 
receive the resignation of your government. He 
assured tne it would be extremely agreeable to you 
if I landed at Sida^. For this reason, notwith- 
standing I could not have made so splendid an 
entrance from that city, and it was inconvenient to 
me, likewise, upon many other accounts, yet I told 
him I would certainly comply with your inclinations. 
Some time afterwards I had a conference with your 
friend Clodius, at Corcyra, and I always consider 
myself as talking to you whenever I am conversing 
with him. I repeated, therefore, the same promise 
I had given to Phanias, and assured him that 1 
intended to pursue the route which the latter had 
marked out to me. Clodius made many acknow- 
ledgments upon this occasion in your name, but 
entreated me to change my design and proceed 
directly to Laodicea. For it was your purpose, he 
said, to advance towards the maritime part of the 
province in order to embark as soon as possible. 
He added, at the same time, that it was from your 
great desire to see me that you had deferred your 
departure ; for, had any other 'person been your 
successor, you would not have waited his arrival. 
And this, indeed, corresponded with the letters I 
received from you at Rome, by which I perceived 
your great impatience to leave the province. I 
informed Clodius that I would comply with his 
request and with much more willingness, I told 
him, than if 1 had been to have executed my first 
engagement with Phanias. I therefore changed 
my plan, and immediately gave you notice of it 
with ray own hand, — which, I find by your letter, 
you received in due time. When I reflect upon 
my conduct in this instance, I have the satisfaction 
to be assured that it is perfectly consonant to the 
strictest friendship. And now let me desire you 
to consider your behaviour in return. You were 
so far then from waiting in that part of the 
province which would have given u.s the earliest 
opportunity of an interview, that you withdrew^ to 
such a distance as to render it impossible for me 
to reach you within the thirty days limited (if I 
mistake not) by the Cornelian law^, for your de- 
parture. This proceeding (to speak of it in the 
softest terms) must look with no friendly aspect 
in the eye of those who are unacquainted with our 
real sentiments towards each other, — as it bus the 
appearance of your industriously avoiding a con- 
ference : whereas mine, on the contrary, must 
undoubtedly be deemed conformable to whatever 
could be expected from the strongest and most 
intimate union. 

w A sea-port town of cunsidorablo note In Pumphylia. 

* It was usual for the governors of provinces, when they 
entered upon ttieir administration, to publish whut tiiey 
styled an edict ; which was a kind of code or formulary of 
laws, by which they intended to proceed In the dis|>ensa- 
tion of Justice. Ciccro^s institutes of this sort were foun ded 
upon maxims so extremely different from those by which 
A]»piUB had regulated himself, that the latter looked upon 
them as so many indirect reflections upon his own unwor- 
thy conduct. And this seems to have been the oeoosion of 
his treating Cicero in the maimer of which he here, ai^d 
In other subsequent letters, so much and so justly com- 
plains. — Ad Att. vi. 1. 

y This law was so called from its author, Cornelius Bylla, 
the dictator. 
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la the letter I received from you before my 
arrival in the province, though you mentioned your 
design of going to Tarsus*, you still flattered me 
with hopes of a meeting. In the mean time, there 
are some who have the malice (for malice, I sup- 
pose, is their motive, as that vice indeed is widely 
diffused among mankind) to lay hold of this plau- 
sible pretence to alienate me from you, little aware 
that I am not easily shaken in my friendships. 
They assure me, that when you had reason to be- 
lieve I was arrived in the province, you held a 
court of judicature at Tarsus, and exercised such 
other acts of authority as even those who have yet 
some little time unexpired in their ministry do not 
usually choose to discharge. Their insinuations, 
nevertheless, are far from making any impression 
upon ine. On the contrary, 1 rather consider you 
as having kindly eased me of part of my approach- 
ing trouble ; and I rejoice that you have thus 
abridged me of one fatiguing month out of the 
twelve I must pass through in my government. 
To speak freely, however, there is a circumstance 
that gives me concern ; and I cannot but regret to 
find, that out of the small number of forces in the 
province, there are no less than three complete 
cohorts wanting, and I know not in what part they 
are dispersed. But my principal uneasiness is, 
that I cannot learn . where I shall see you ; and 1 
should have sooner told you so if 1 had not con- 
cluded, from your total silence, both as to what 
you were doing and where you proposed to give 
me an interview, that I might daily expect your 
arrival. I have, therefore, despatched my brave and 
worthy friend Antonins, praefect of the Evocati*, 
with this letter ; and, if you think proper, you may 
deliver up to him the command of the troops, that 
T may be able to enter upon some action ere the 
season is too far advanced. I had reason to hope, 
both from our friendship and your letters, to have 
had the benefit of your advice upon this occasion ; 
and indeed I will not even yet despair of enjoying 
that advantage. However, unless you give me 
notice, it is impossible I should discover either 
when or where I am to have that satisfaction. In 
the mean while, I shall endeavour to convince even 
the most uncandid, as well as the equitable part 
of the world, that I am sincerely your friend. I 
cannot forbear saying, nevertheless, that those who 
are not disposed to judge in the most favourable 
manner, have some little cause to imagine that you 
do not bear the same amicable disposition towards 
me, and I shall be much obliged to you for endea- 
vouring to remove their suspicions. 

That you may not be at a loss what measures to 
take in order to our meeting consistently^ with 


* Tfie capital city of Cilicia. It is colebratod by Strabo, 
for having: once vied with Athens and Alexandria in polite 
and philosophical literature ; but It is far more worthy of 
notice as being the bii’th-place of that groat aixjstlc of the 
Gentiles, 6t. Paul. 

These were troops composed of experienced soldiers, 
who had served out their legal time, or had received their 
dismission, as a reward of their valour. They usually guard- 
ed the chief standard, and were excused from the more 
servile employments of the military functions. 

It upiKMu-B by what follows, tliat this time was already 
elapsed. Mr. Hobs was aware of this difficulty, and has 
solved it by supposing that Cicero must mean some place 
withmt the limits of the province.** For otherwise Cicero's 
request cannot be reconciled, that commentator observes, 
to the terms of the Cornelian law. 


the terms of the Cornelian law, I think it necessary 
to inform yon, that I arrived in the province on 
the last day of July ; that 1 marched from Iconium 
on the 31st of August, and am now advancing to 
Cilicia by the way of Cappadocia. After having 
thus traced out my route, you will let me know, in 
case you should think proper to meet me, what 
time and place will be idost convenient to you for 
that purpose. Farewell. 


LETTER IV. 

To Marcus Cato^* 

I THOUGHT it agreeable to our friendship to 
communicate to you the intelligence I have lately 
A. u. 702. I inform you, then, that 

envoys from Antiochus, king of Comma- 
gene arrived in my camp at Iconium, on the 30th 
of August. They brought me advice that the king 
of Parthia's sou, who is married, it seems, to a 
sister of the king of Armenia, was advanced to the 
banks of the Euphrates ; that he was at the head 
of a very considerable army, composed of his own 
nation, together with a large body of foreign auxi- 
liaries ; that he had actually begun to transport his 
troops over the river ; and that it was reported the 
king of Armenia had a design to invade Cappa- 
docia. I have forborne to acquaint the senate with 
this news for two reasons. The first is, because the 
Commagenian envoys assured me that Antiochus 
had immediately despatched an express to Rome 
with this account ; and, in the next place, knowing 
that the proconsul Marcus Bibulus*^ had sailed 
from Ephesus with a favourable wind about the 
13th of August, I imagined he had by this time 
reached his province, and would be able to give 
the senate a more certain and particular intelli- 
gence. 

As to my own situation with respect to this im- 
portant war, it is my utmost endeavour to find that 
security from the clemency of my administration, 
and the fidelity of our allies, which 1 can scarce 
expect from the strength and number of my troops. 
I have only to add my entreaties that you would 
continue, as usual, to favour me with your friendly 
offices in my absence. Farewell- 


LETTER V. 

To ThermuSf Proprator. 

Cluvius Puteouanus distinguishes me, upon 
all occasions, with the highest marks of esteem ; 
A. U.702. ^^'deed, we are united in the strictest 
bands of amity. He has some affairs in 
your province, and, unless he should be able by my 
means to settle them during your administration^ 
he looks upon them as utterly desperate. This 
task, my very obliging friend having assigned 
to my care, I take the liberty (in confidence of that 
most amicable disposition you have ever discovered 
towards me) of transferring it to yours ; with this 
reitriction, nevertheless, that it do not engage you 


c Some aooount will be given of this great and celebra- 
ted patriot, in the notes on the first letter of the following 

Commagene was a part of ^ria not subjected to the 
Homan dominion. ' " 

« Proconsul of Syria. 
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in too much trouble. I am to inform you, then, 
that the corporations of Mylata and Alabanda^ are 
respectively indebted to Cluvius ; and that Euthy- 
demus assured me, when I saw him at Ephesus, 
he would take care that syndics!^ should be sent to 
Rome from the former, in order to adjust the 
matters in controversy between them. This, 
however, has not been performed : on the con- 
trary, I hear they have commissioned deputies to 
negotiate this affair in their stead. But syndics 
are the proper persons, and therefore I entreat 
you to command these cities to despatch those 
officers to Rome, that this question may be soon 
and finally determined. I am farther to acquaint 
you, that Pliilotes, of Alabanda, has assigned cer- 
tain effects to Cluvius by a bill of sale. But the 
time for payment of the money, for which they are 
a security, being elapsed, I beg you would compel 
him either to discharge the debt, or to deliver the 
goods to the agents of Cluvius. My friend has 
likewise some demands of the same kind upon the 
cities of Heraclea and Bargylos K I beseech you, 
therefore, either to procure him satisfaction by an 
immediate payment, or to oblige them to put him 
in possession of a proportionable part of their 
demesnes. The corporation of Caunus' is also 
indebted to Cluvius : but they insist that, as the 
money has been ready for him, and actually lodged 
in the temple for that purpose, he is not entitled 
to any interest beyond the time the principal was 
so deposited 1. I entreat the favour of you to 

f Two cities of Caria,dn Asia Minor. 

g These officers were a kind of solicitors to tlie treasury 
of their respective corporations. 

i» In Caria. 

i This city was likewise in (/aria. 

J This passage is rendered in a semse very different from 
that in which all tho cornmentators have understood it. 
They take the expression, aitml se pecMniam dcposHam. 
hnhuiste, to mean, that the Caunians pretended thcirionoy 
in dispute was a deposite ; and, therefore, that they wore 
not liable to pay interest. But if wo suppose the question 
between the Caunians and Cluvius to have been, whether 
the sum ho demanded was or was not a deposite, the 
request which Cicero afterwards makes must be highly 
unjust : — “ si intellexeris eos nequo ex cdicto neque ex 
dcorcto depositam habuisso, dcs operam ut usuree (/liivio 
conserventur.” For if they were merely trustees, it could 
make no equitable difference whether the money came to 
them by a judicial decree, or from a private hand ; and in 
either case it must have been equally oppressive to oblige 
thorn to pay interesi. Now this difficulty will bo cntireljr 
removed by supposing that the expression depositam 
habuisse, is periphrastical, and to be resolved into deposu- 
iate. And this is agreeable to the idiom of tho Latin 
language, as well as to the manner in which Ciciero 
expresses himself upon other occasions. Thus in his trea- 
tise Be Clar. Orat.'* (147,) habere copnitum Sca:vo7am, 
is equivalent to eognoxcere : as in Plautus hanc haheo 
edictionem^ is tho same as edico. — [Pseud, i. ii. a^.] But if 
pecuniam depositam habuisse, is a circumlocution for 
deposuisse^ some substantive must bo understood to com- 
plete the sense ; and accordingly a passage in the letters to 
Attious will not only point out the word required, but 
prove likewise that (fepono is used in this elliptical manner. 
— Cloero, giving an account to Atticus of a transaction 
relating to the claim of a debt due from the city of Balamis, 
In Cyprus, tells him tha*t deponere valebant — [Ad. Att. vi. 
1.] which, in another letter where ho is speaking of tho 
very same affair, he expresses at full length : ut infano 
deponerent postulantibuB, (BayBho,)noneoncosHi," [Ad Att. 
V. VI.] And the last-cited passages will uait only justi^, 
but explain, the sense contended for ; as they prove that it 
was usual where any controversy arose concerning the 


enquire into the truth of the fact ; and if it shall 
appear that the sum in question was not paid into 
the sacred treasury either in conformity to the 
general edict or special decree, of the prietor, 
to direct that Cluvius may have such a rate of in- 
terest allowed him, as is agreeable to the laws you 
have established in these cases. 

I enter with so much the more warmth into 
these affairs, as my friend Pompey likewise makes 
them his own, and, indeed, seems more solicitous 
for their success than even Cluvius himself. As I 
am extremely desirous that the latter should have 
reason to be satisfied with my good offices, I most 
earnestly request yours upon this occasion. Fare- 
well. 


LETTER VI. 

To the Consuh^ the PrcBiors, the Tribunes of the 
People, and the Senate. 

The first intelligence I received that the Par- 
thians had passed the greatest part of their army 
A V 702 Euphrates was extremely posi- 

tive. However, as 1 imagined the pro- 
consul, Marcus Bibulus, could give you a more 
certain account of this event, I did not think it 
necessflry to charge myself with the relation of what 
more immediately concerned the province of an- 
other. But, since my last despatch, I have been 
farther and more satisfactorily assured of this fact, 
by several expresses and deputations that have 
been sent to me for that purpose. When I con- 
sider, tlierefore, the great importance of this news 
to the republic ; that it is uncertain, likewise, 
whether Bibulus is yet arrived in Syria ; and that 
1 am almost equally concerned with him in the 
conduct of this war ; 1 deem mys(‘jf obliged to 
communicate to you the purport of my several 
informations. 

The first advice I received was from the ambas- 
sadors of Antiochus, king of Commagene, who 
acquainted me that theParihians had actually begun 
to transport a very considerable body of forces over 
the Euphrates. But, as it was the opinion of some 
of my council that no great credit was to be given 
to any intelligcTUJe that came from this quarter, I 
thought proper to wait for better information. Ac- 
cordingly, on the 19th of September, whilst I was 
on my march towards Cilicia, I was met by a 
courier on the frontiers of Lycaonia and Cappado- 
cia, with an express from* Tarcondimotus ; a prince 
esteemed the most faithful of our allies on that side 

quantum of a debt, for the defendant to ap|ily for leave 
to pay the money into some temple ; from which time it 
no longer carried interest. Thus Cicero tells Atticus that 
the interest upon the debt due from the city of Balamis 
ought to Irnvc ceased, consistere usura debuit: and assigns 
this reason for it — deponere valebant: they wore ready and 
desirous to have lodged it in tho sacred ti’easury. But in 
the case of Cluvius, if the Caunians had paid in the money 
without jfiving him notice, (which might very possibly 
have been the fact if they had not acted under a judicial 
order,) it was no unreascmable request to desire they might 
be compelled to pay the whole interest up to the time 
when Cluvius should receive the principal. 

^ By the term edict is meant, in this place, that formu- 
lary of provincial laws explained in rem. p. 402. 

1 His dominions lay on the southern side of Mount Tau- 
rus, in a part of Cilicia which the Romans bad not thought 
proper to annex to their province. A coin of this prince 
is stiU extant. — Bee Bibliuth. Haisonni^, tom. xii. p. 329. 
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the Taurus^ and extremely in the interest of the 
Romans. The purport of his despatches was to 
inform me that a' powerful body of horse, com- 
manded by Pacorusi the son of Orodes, king of 
Parthia, had passed the Euphrates, and were en- 
camped at Tyba, and that the province of Syria was 
in great commotion. The same day I received an 
express likewise to this purpose from Jamblichus, 
an Arabian phylarch and one who has the gene- 
ral reputation of being a friend to the republic. 
Upon the whole, therefore, I came to a resolution 
of leading my army to Tarsus I was sensible that 
our allies in general were far from being warm in 
our interest, and were only waiting the opportunity 
I of some favourable revolution to desert us. I flat- 
i) tered myself, however, that the lenity and modera- 
j tion of my conduct towards such of them through 
I whose territories I had already passed, would 
! render them better inclined to the Homans, as I 
j hoped to strengthen Cilicia in its allegiance, by 
, giving that part of my province an opportunity of 
experiencing also the same equitable adrainistra- 
j tion. But I had still a farther inducement : 1 
; determined upon this march, not only in order to 
I chastise those who had taken up arms in Cilicia, 
but also to convince our enemies in Syria that the 
I army of the Romans, far from being disposed to 
: retreat upon the news of their invasion, were so 
much the more eager to advance. 

If my advice, then, has any weight, let me ear- 
I nestly exhort and admonish you to take proper 
measures for the preservation of these provinces ; 
measures, indeed, which ought to have been con- 
certed long before, as you were well apprised of 
those dangers which arc now almost within my 
view. I need not inform you in what manner you 
'■ thought proper to equip me when 1 was sent into 
1 this part of the world, under a full expectation of 
I being engaged in so important a war. If I did not, 
j however, refuse this (iommission, it was not because 
I I was so weak as to be insensible how ill provided 
1 I was to execute it in a proper manner, but merely 
I in submissive deference to your commands. The 
I truth is, 1 have at all times willingly exposed my- 
self to the utmost hazards, rather than not testify 
my implicit obedience to your authority, lint the 
plain fact is, that if you do not speedily send a very 
powerful reinforcement into these provinces, the 
republic will be in the greatest danger of losing 
j the whole of her revenues in this part of the world. 
If your reliance is upon the provincial militia, be 
assured you will be extremely disappointed ; as they 
are very inconsiderable in point of numbers, and 
such miserable dastards as to run away upon the 
first alarm. The brave Marcus Bibiilus is so sen- 
sible of the nature of these Asiatic troops, that he 
has not thought jiroper to raise any of them, though 
he had your express pernussion for that purpose. 
As to the assistance that may be expected from our 
allies, the severity and injustice of our government 
has either so greatly weakened them as to put it 
out of their power to be of much service to us, or 
so entirely alienated their affections as to render 
it unsafe to trust them. The inclinations, however, 
and the forces too (whatever they be”) of king 

m Tlio lord or chief of a clan. 

a In the original it is ad Taurum ; hut Mr. Roes with 
good reason supposes there is an error in the text, and that 
it should ho read ad Tarsum. 

o It is probable that Cicero did not at this time Imow 
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Deiotarus, I reckon as entirely ours. Cappadocia 
is wholly unfurnished with any place of strength : 
and as to those other neighbouring princes, our 
allies, they are neither willing nor able to afford us 
any considerable succours. Ill provided, however, 
as I am with troops, my courage, you may be 
assured, shall not be wanting; nor, 1 trust, my 
prudence. What the event may prove is altogether 
uncertain : I can only wish that I may be in a con- 
dition to defend myself with as much success as I 
certainly shall with honour. 


LETTER VIT. 

Marcus Caslius to Cicero, 

Though I have some political news to commu- 
nicate to you, yet I can acquaint you with nothing, 
^ T believe, that will give you more pleasure 
A. II. /O . yrhat I am going previously to 

mention. You are to know then that Rufus p, your 
favourite Sempronius Rufus, has been lately con- 
victed of false accusation *1, to the singular joy of 
the whole city. This prosecution was occasioned 
by the following circumstance. Rufus, soon after 
the exhibition of the Roman games', was impeached 
by Marcus Tuccius ; and being sensible that the 
charge would be proved against him, and that his 
trial must unavoidably come on this year, unless 
some other of a higher nature** intervened, he de- 
termined upon an expedient for that purpose. 
Accordingly, as no one, he thought, had so good a 
title to the honour of this ])r^cedence as his prose- 
cutor, he preferred an accusation upon the Plotian 
law* against Tuccius, for a violation of the public 
their number ; but they were by n«> iiieuns inconsidcnibic. 
For it appeurs by a letter to Attieus, that they amounted 
to foot, armed in tlio Roman manner, and i,(KK) 

horse. — Ad Att. vi. 1. 

V Cieero mentions tliis person in a letter to Attieus, as a 
niiiii who had failed in tlio civil iti«;s he owed him, by not 
waiting upon liiin before he set out for Cilicia ; but at the 
jwtinc time ex presses a satisfaction in having, by that means, 
been spared tho trouble of a very disagreeable visitor. The 
epithet, therefore, which Corlius here gives to Rufus must 
be understood ironically. — Ad Att. v. 2. 

q “ Tho Roman laws were particularly severe against 
thosti who were discovered to have offended in this point. 
In criminal causes they inflicted banishment, and ordinis 
amissio (the loss of rank). In civil causes the plaintiif 
generally depositttd a sum of money, which ho forfeited if 
he was found guilty of bringing a vexatious suit. Cicero 
alludes to another punishment of marking a letter upon 
tho ffirehcad of the false informer, * I*ro Rose: Am. 20/ It 
was the letter K which was inqircssed upon them, tliat 
being the first letter, according to the old orthography, in 
the word Kulumnia,^* — Ross. 

r These games were instituted by Tarquinius Priscus, 
A.IT. 138, in honour of Jupiter, Juno, and Minerva. Their 
annual celebration commenced on the 9th of September, 
and continued nine days. 

B It is j)robabie, as JManutius observes, that the judges 
of the present year were in general no friends to Rufus, 
which made him endeavour to postpone his trial. The 
samo loamed commentator remarks, that all trials wore 
brougM on in a regular rotation, unless in accusations that 
were connected with some other cause that had been imme- 
diately before adjudged, or in the cose of impeach men ts 
for the violation of the public peace. Those he proves, by 
several instances, wore always determined preferably to 
j all other causes whatsoever, 

t The author of this law was P. Platlus, or Plautius, 
tribune of the people, A. U. b75 ; and the penalty inflicted 
1 by it was banishment. 
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peace; a diarge, however, which he could notp^vail 
with a single person to subscriber. As soon as I 
was apprised of this affair, I dew to the assistance 
of Tuccius without waiting his request. But when 
1 rose up to speak, 1 forbore entering into a parti- 
cular defence of my friend, contenting myself with 
displajring the character of his adversary in all its 
true and odious colours, in which you may be sure 
1 did not forget the story concerning Vestorius, 
and his unworthy conduct towards you. 

1 must inform you, likewise, of another trial which 
at present greatly engages the forum. Marcus 
Servilius had been convicted of extortion in his 
office^, and I ventured to be his advocate, notwith- 
standing the popular clamour was strongly against 
him. Servilius, however, having dissipated his 
whole estate, and being utterly insolvent, Pausa- 
nius^ petitioned the prsetor Laterensis (and 1 
spoke likewise in support of this petition) that he 
might be empowered to pursue the sum in question 
into whose hands soever it should appear to have 
been paid*. But this petition was dismissed ; the 
prtetor alleging that Pilius, a relation of our friend 
Atticus, had also exhibited articles of impeachment 
against my client for a crime of the same kind. 
This news immediately spread throughout Rome ; 
and it was generally said in all conversations, 
that Pilius would certainly make good his charge. 
Appius, the younger, was much disturbed at this 
report, as having a claim upon Servilius of eighty- 
one hundred thousand sesterces 7, a sum which he 
scrupled not to avow had been deposited in •the 
hands of Servilius, in order to be paid over to the 
prosecutor in an information against his father, 
provided the informer would suder himself to be 
nonsuited. If you are surprised at the weakness 
of Appius in thus acknowledging so shameful a 
bargain, how much higher would your astonishment 
have risen, if you had heard his evidence upon the 
trial of that very ill-judged action which he brought 
againsif Servil ius for this money ? He most clearly 

» It seems to have been oustomary for the prowjcutor in 
capital causes to procure some of his friends to join with 
him in signing the articles of bis impeachment. These 
were styled gubscriptores, and acted as a sort of Kcconds to 
him in this judicial combat. They could not, however, be 
admitted into this association without a special licence 
from the judges for that purpose.~Hottom. in Qr Cajcil. 
Divin. 15. 

^ The whole account of the following transactions con- 
cerning KervilluH is extremely (perhaps impenetrably) 
obscure in the original, and has exerciwd tlie ingenuity of 
all the commentators to enlighten. Tlic translator, how- 
ever, has ventured in some instances to depart from them, 
tiiough he acknowledges, at the same time, that he isscarco 
more satisfied with his own interpretation than with 
theirs. 

^ Who this person was, or in what mauner opnoemed 
in the present cause, is altogether undiscoverabic. Perhaps, 
as Mr. Boss conjectures, he might have been the prosecu- 
tor. 

* It appears by a passage which Manutius produces from 
the oration in defence of lUbirius, that in convictions of 
this kind the money was recoverable by the .Julian law 
from any hand into which it could bo proved to have 
been paid. — Pro Rabir. Post. 4. • 

y About ^,367/. of our mtmey. This sum must appear 
excessive if considerod <»nly with respect to the wealth of 
the present times. But Appius might well bo enable<l to 
give it, and it might have boon extremely pnident in him, 
likewise, to have done so, if this prosecution was (what 
seems highly probable) on account of his fathePs having 
plundered some province committed to his administration. 


indeed made appear, to the full satisfaction of the 
whole court, both his own folly and his father’s 
guilt. To complete the absurdity of his conduct 
upon this occasion, he was so imprudent as to 
summon the very same judges upon this cause, who 
tried the information I just now mentioned to have 
been brought against his father. It happened, how- 
ever that their voices were equally divided But 
the preetor, not knowing how the law stood in this 
case, declared that Servilius had a majority of the 
three classes of judges in his favour, and accord- 
ingly acquitted him in the usual form. At the 
rising of the court, therefore, it was generally 
imagined that the acquittal of Servilius would be 
enrolled. But the prsetor thinking it advisable to 
look into the laws upon this point before he made 
up the record, found it expressly enacted, that “ in 
all causes sentence shall be pronounced according 
to the majority of the votes in the whole collective 
number of judges*.” Instead, therefore, of regis- 
tering the acquital of Servilius, he only inserted in 
the roll the number of voices as they stood in each 
respective class. Appius, in consequence of this 
mistake, re-commenced his suit; while the prsetor, 
by the intervention of Lolliua, promised to amend 
the record, and enter a proper judgment. But the 
hapless Servilius, neither entirely acquitted nor 
absolutely condemned, is at length to be delivered 
over, with this his blasted character, to the hands 
of Pilius. For Appius not venturing to contend 
with the latter, which of their actions should have 
the priority, has thought proper to waive his prose- 
cution. He himself is likewise impeached by the 
relations of Servilius for bribery : as he has also 
another accusation laid against him by one Titius, 
a creature of his own, who has charged him with a 
breach of the peace. And thus arc these two 
worthy combatants most equally matched. 

As to public affairs : we had waited several days 
in expectatioti that something would be determined 
concerning Gaul, frequent motions having been 
made in the senate for this purpose, which were 
followed by very warm debates. At length, how- 
ever, it plainly appearing, agreeable to Porapey's 
sentiments, that C’csar's command in Gaul should 
not be continued longer than the first of March, 
the senate passed the following orders and decrees 

By authority of tlie senate, held in the temple 
of Apollo, on the 30 th day of September. Signed : 
li. Domitius Ahenobarbus ; Q. Ceecilius ; Metullus 
Pius Scipio ; L. Villius Annalis ; C. Septimius ; 
CaiuB Lucceius Hirrus ; C. Scribonius Curio ; L. 

In this case the Koiiian law tietennined by the most 
favourable presiinfption, and absrdvccl the defendant. 

« It has already been observed in the for<^oina remarks 
that the judges were divided into three classes. [Heo rem.^, 
p, It is obvious, therefore, that there might have 

been a majority in two of tlio classes out of the three, in 
favoiu of HerviUiiH, and yet that the voices considered with 
rcsiHJct to the w hole number of judges might have been 
equal. But it is inconceivable that a magistrate of praeto- 
rian rank could possibly Ine ignorant of a practice which 
one can scarce suppose the most common citizen of Borne 
to have been unacquainted with. Notwithstanding, there- 
fore, C7csliu8 ascribes the prii 2 tor*s conduct to ignorance, it 
seems much more probable to have arisen from design. 

I* With regard to the difference between an order and a 
decree of the senate, sec rent. >*, p. 346. 

c The decrees of the senate were usually signed in this 
manner by those who were the pHneipal iiromoters of the 
queition. 
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Atteius Capito ; M. Oppius. Whereas a motion 
was made by Marcus Marcellus, the consul, con- 
cerning the consular provinces, it is ordered, that 
Lucius Paulus and Caius Marcellus, consuls elect, 
shall, on the first of March next, following their 
entering upon their office, move the senate con- 
cerning the consular provinces, at which time no 
other Wsiness shall be proceeded upon, nor any 
other motion made in conjunction therewith. And 
for this purpose the senate shall continue to 
assemble, notwithstanding the comitial days^, and 
until a decree shall be passed.'* 

** Ordered, that when the consuls shall move the 
senate upon the question aforesaid, they shall be 
empowered to summon such of the three hundred 
judges who are members of the senate to attend‘d." 

** Resolved, that if any matters shall arise upon 
the question aforesaid, which shall be necessary to 
be laid before the people, that Servius Sulpicius 
and Marcus Marcellus, the present consuls, together 
with the prsBtors and tribunes of the people, or 
such of them as shall be agreed upon, shall call an 
assembly of the people for this purpose : and if the 
magistrates aforesaid shall fail herein, the same 
shall be proposed to the people by their successors." 

“ Tlie thirtieth day of September, in the temple 
of Apollo. Signed : Ij. Domitius Ahenobarbus ; 
Q. Caicilius ; Mctullus Pius Scipio ; L. Villius 
Annalis ; C. Septiinius ; C. Scribonius Curio ; M. 
Oppius. 

“ 'Phe consul, Marcus Marcellus, having moved 
the senate concerning the provinces, 

Resolved, that it is the opinion of the senate, 
that it will be highly unbecoming any magistrate 
who has a power of controlling their proceedings, 
to occasion any hindrance whereby the senate may 
be prevented from taking the aforesaid motion into 
consideration as soon as possible : and that whoso- 
ever shall obstruct or oppose the same shall be 
deemed an enemy to the repuWic. 

“ Ordered, that if any magistrate shall put a 
negative upon the foregoing resolution, the same 
shall be entered as an order of the senate, and again 
referred to the consideration of this house." 

This resolution was protested against by Caius 
Coelius, Lucius Vinicius, P. Publius Cornelius, and 
Caius Vibiiis Pansa. 

** Resolved, that the senate will take into consi- 
deration the case of such of the soldiers under 
Ctesar's command who have served out their legal 
time, or who, for other reasons, are entitled to a 
discharge, and make such order thereupon as shall 
be agreeable to equity 

Tho coinitial days wore; thoscjon which the comitiaf or 
asHemblics of the ptx>ple, were^eld ; and on these the law 
prohibited the senate to be convened. The senate, how- 
€*ver, in the present instance, iin<l agreeably t« a preroga- 
tive which they claimed and exercised upon many other 
occasions, took upon themselves to act with a dispensing 
power. — Mid. on the Hoiii. Sen. p. 121. 

u This clause was insertetl in order to secure a full house, 
a certain number of senators being necessary to lx; present 
for making a decree valid. [See rem, p. ;k> 70 
rection of Manutius has been adopted in the translation, 
who, instead of sejc abducere liceret, reads eos abduccro, 
Arc. 

t A Koman soldier could not Iks coinpollod to bear arms 
after lutving been in the service ten years. As the strength 
of Cajsar’s army in Gaul consisted principally in his vete- 
rans, this clause was added, as Gronovi us observes, with a 
view of drawing off those soldiers from his troops. 


** Resolved, that if any magistrate shall put his 
negative upon the foregoing decree, the same shall 
stand as an order of senate, and be again referred | 
to the consideration of this house." 

This resolution was protested against by Caius 
Coelius and Caius Pansa, tribunes of the people. 

** Ordered, that such of the present preetors who 
have never held any provincial command, shall draw 
lots to succeed respectively to the government of 
Cilicia and the eight remaiding Preetoriani^ pro- 
vinces. But if there shall not be a sufficient 
number of these to fill up the aforesaid govern- 
ments ; then, and in this case, the deficiency shall 
be supplied by lot out of the first college^ of prsetors, 
among those who have never held a foreign govern- 
ment. And if there shall not be found a sufScient 
number among these last, so qualified as aforesaid, 
the same shall be supplied from the members of 
each pre(!eding college, till the whole number 
required be completed. 

** Resolved, that if any magistrate shall put his 
negative upon the foregoing decree, the same shall 
stand as an order of the senate." 

This decree was protested against by Caius 
Coelius and Caius Pansa, tribunes of the people. 

In the debates which preceded these decrees, 
Pompey let fall an expression that was much ob- 
served, and gave us very confident hopes of his 
good intentions. “ He could not, without great 
injustice, he said, determine anything in relation 
to the provinces under Caesar's command, before 
the first of March : but after that time, he assured 
the senate be should have no sort of scruple." 
Being asked, what if a negative should then be put 
upon a decree of the senate for recalling Caesar ?" 
he declared that he should look upon it as just the 
same thing, whether Caesar openly refused to obey 
the authority of the senate, or secretly, procured 
some magistrate to obstruct their decrees. ** But 
suppose," said another member, " Caesar^should 
pursue his pretensions to the consulate, and r^ain his 
command abroad at the same time." — ‘‘ Suppose," 
replied Pompey, with great temper, " my own son 
should lay violent hands upon me From expres- 
sions of this kind the world has conceived a notion 
that a rupture will undoubtedly ensue between 
Pompey and Caesar. I am of opinion, however, 
that the latter will submit to one of these two con- 
ditions : either to give up his present pretensions 
to the consulate, and continue in Gaul, or to quit 
the province, provided he can be assured of his 
election. — Curio is preparing most strongly to 
oppose his demands. What he may be able to 
efiect, 1 know not ; but sure I am, that a man who 
acts upon such patriot principles, must gain honour 
at lea^, if he gain nothing else. He treats me 
upon all occasions with great generosity ; and 
indeed, in a late instance, has been more liberal 
than I could have wished ; as his civility has drawn 
upon me a trouble, which perhaps 1 mig ht otherwise 

9 The provinces of lesser note were usually assigned to 
tlie praetors, and from thence they were distinguished by 
tiie name of tho praetorian provinces. 

The number of praetors varied in different periods of 
the republic. In tho times of Cicoro this magistracy was 
composed of eight persons, as Cellarius remarks in his note 
upon this passage. 

i Every annual sot of praetors wcrodistinguislicd by col- 
leges, styled tho let, 2d, .3d, Ate. according to their several 
removes from tho cuiTont ycai'. 
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have escaped. He has presented me with some 
Afdcan panthers, which he had procured for his 
own games, and by that means laid me under a 
necessity of making use of th em I m ust, therefore, 
remind you of what I have often mentioned already, 
and entreat you to send me some of these animals 
from your part of the world ; and 1 again likewise 
recommend to your care the bond of Sitius. 

1 have had occasion to despatch my freedman, 
Philo, together with Diogenes, a Greek, into your 
province. I hope you will afford your patronage 
both to them and their commission ; as you will 
find, by the letter they are to deliver to you on my 
part, that it is an affair*^ in which 1 am deeply 
interested. Farewell. 


LETTER VIII. 

To Publius Silius^, Proprastor. 

You are apprised, I imagine, of the friendship 
that subsisted between Titus Pinnius and myself. 
A. u 7(P sufficiently declared it indeed 

^ * “• by his will, wherein he not only ap- 

pointed me one of the guardians to his son, but 
left me the contingent reversion also of his estate. 
My ward (who is a youth of uncommon modesty, 
as well as great application to his studies) has a 
very considerable demand upon the city of Nicoea, 
amounting to eight millions of sester(;es“‘ : and the 
corporation, I am told, are inclined to pay off part 
of this sum the first debt they shall discharge. 
Now, as not only the rest of the trustees who know 
the regard you bear me, but the young man him- 
self, is persuaded that you will not refuse anything 
to my request, I shall be exceedingly obliged to you 
for employing your good office.s, (as far, 1 mean, as 
may be consistent with your dignity and character,) 
that they pay off as large a jiropurtion of this 
demand as possible. Farewell. 


LETTER IX. 

To Marcus Ceslius, Curule^jEdite elect, 

- I CONGRATULATE you on the honourable post 
you have lately obtained and on the i)ro8pect 
A u. 702 '^hich, by this mean, is open to you, of 
advancing still higher in the dignities of 
the republic. I am somewhat late, I confess, in 
my compliments : however, you must not impute 
it to any intentional neglect, but merely to my 

J In the gumo8 he was preparing to exhibit as aslile. 
k This affair seems to be explained l)y an epistle to Atti- 
cus, wherein Cicero mentions the receipt of a very pressing 
letter from Ctniius, by the hands of his freedm^. The 
purport of it ajipciirs to have btum t«) solicit C^icoro to levy 
a contribution upon his province, towards the expense of 
those public games, which Ccrlius ns ledile was obliged to 
exhibit. This oppressive tax had been frequently raised 
by tlio governors of provinces in favour of their friends at 
Rome, and was, indeed, almost established into a custom, 
—But Cicero, notwithstanding he scenis to have ha^ a sin- 
cere afibetion for Ccrlius. would by no means bo prevailed 
upon to break through the equitable maxims of his adtiii- | 
nistration, and with great integrity refused his re<iuest. — , 
Ad Att. vi. 1. ; Ad Quint. Frat. i. {>. | 

i He was at this time propra?tor, or governor, of Bithynia 
and PontUB in Asia, where ho discharged the provincial 
functions with .great applause. — ^Ad Att. vi. g. 

About 70,000/. sterling. « The sedileship. 


ignorance of what passes at Rome. For, partly 
from the great distance of my situation, and partly 
from those banditti which infest the roads, it is a 
considerable time before 1 can receive any intelli- 
gence from Italy. And now I know not where to 
find words sufficiently strong to give you joy upon 
this occasion, or to express my thanks for your 
having thus ‘‘furnished me (as yob termed it in 
one of your former letters) with a subject of per- 
petual ridicule.*' When 1 first received the news 
of your victory, I could not forbear mimicking a 
certain worthy friend of ours, and imitating the 
droll figures those gallant youths exhibited, of 
whose interest he had so confidently boasted", 
15 ut it is not easy to give you in description a 
complete idea of this my humorous sally. I must 
tell you, however, that I next figured you to myself, 
and accosted you, as if present, in the words of the 
comic poet : 

Far less, my good friend, 1 rejoice at your dood, 

As exceeding whatever before did exeeed, 

Tiian as mounting aloft o’er my hopes the most high ; 

And for this, ** lip mp troth 'tis amazing** 1 cry. 

Upon which I broke out into a most immoderate 
fit of laughter ; and, when some of my friends 
reproved my mirth, as deviating almost into down- 
right folly, I excused myself by the old verse, 
Excessive joy is not exceeding wise. 

In short, whilst I ridiculed this noble friend of 
ours, I became almost as ridiculous as himself. 
But you shall hear farther upon this subject 
another opportunity: for, in truth, I have many 
things to say both of you and to you, whenever I 
shall find more leisure for that purpose. In the 
mean time be assured, my dear Coelius, that 1 sin- 
cerely love you. 1 consider you, indeed, as one 
whom fortune has raised up to advance my glory, 
and avenge my wrongs : and, I doubt not, you will 
give both those wly hate and those who envy me 
sufficient reason to repent of their folly and their 
injustice. Farewell. 


LETTER X. 

To Publius Silius, Proprestor, 

Your good offices in the affair of Atilius afford 
me an additional motive for giving you my affection. 
A i; 7(P Late, indeed, as I applied to you in his 
behalf, I have, however, by your generous 
intervention, preserved a most worthy Roman 
knight from ruin. The truth is, I always looked 
upon my friendship with Lamia as giving me a 
claim to yours. In the first place, then, I return 
you thanks for easing^ my mind of all its disqui- 
etude with respect to Atilius ; and, in the next, 
after thus acknowledging your last favour, I have 
the assurance to request another : and it is a favour 

A mere iiiotlcrn reader, whc> judges of past ages by the 
modes that prevail in his own, must undoubtedly conoeive 
a very low opinion of (Jicoro from the account which ho 
here gives of his behaviour. But mimicry was not esteemed 
by the Romans, as it is with us, a talent becoming only a 
comedian or a buffbon. On the contrary, this speoies of 
humour was thought worthy of the ^avest characters even 
upon tho gravest occasions : and it was practised by their 
orators, as well as recommended by tbeir rhetoricians, as a 
quality, under certain restrictions, of singular grace and 
efficacy in tho whole business of public eloquence. — Cio. de 
t>rat. li. 59, CO. 
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which 1 shall repay with the utmost returns of my 
esteem and gratitude. Let me entreat you, then, 
if I have any share in your heart, to allow my 
brother an equal enjoyment of the same privilege ; 
which will be adding a very considerable obligation 
to that insportant one I so lately received at your 
hands. Farewell* 


LETTER XI. 

To Appius Pulcher, 

By all that 1 can collect from your last letter, 
this will find you in the suburbs*^ of Rome. But, 
A. u. 702 . l^ough the impotent calumnies of these 
paltry })rovincials will probably be sub- 
sided ere this reaches your hands, yet, I think it 
I necessary to return some answer to the long epistle 
I received from you upon that subject ; and 1 shall 
do so in as few words as possible. 

As to the accusation contained in the two first 
paragraphs of your lettcir, it is conceived in such 
vague and general terms, that it is impossible to 
give it a direct reply. The whole that I can gather 
from it is, that I am accused of having discovered, 
by my countenance and my silence, that I was by 
no means your friend ; a discovery wliicli 1 made, 
it seems, upon some occasion in the courts of judi- 
cature, and, likewise, at certain public entertain- 
ments. 1 am very sure there is not the lca.st 
ground for this imputation ; but as you do not 
point out the particular instances, I know not in 
what manner to vindicate myself from the charge. 
This, however, 1 most undoubtedly know, that 1 
have mentioned you upon all occasions, both public 
and private, with the highest applause, and with 
the warmest professions of friendship. As to the 
affair of the deputies I will upj)eal to your own 
breast, whether I could possibly have acted with 
more probity and discretion than to lessen the 
expenses of these impoverished cities, without any 
diminution, at the same time, of those honours 
which they proposed to pay you ; especially as it 
was in compliance with their own immediate 
request ? And, indeed, I was wholly unapprised 
of the particular purposes of that deputation, which 
was going to Rome with the customary compli- 
mental address to the senate upon your account. 

«> AppiuH at his return fnim Cilicia dcnmiulcd u triuinpli 
as the reward of his military exph)its hi that provim e, 
and aceordinKly took up his residence without, the city. 
For those who elaiiued this honour were not admitted 
within the walls of Home till their petition was either 
granted or rejected, or tli(*y chose to drop it thenistdves. 
The latter was the case with respect to A[>]uus, as will 
hereafter appear. • 

P It WHS a custom for the governors of provinces, upon 
their retirement from their ffov*riijneiit, to procure ambas- 
sadors to be sent to Homo from the several cities under 
their jurisdiction topraisi) tVie integrity and isjiiity of their 
administration. Tho origin of this custom was undoubt- 
edly good, and in some few instanci's we find that it was 
undertakem voluntarily ; but it was generally extorted by 
force, and a groat burden to the miscrabh; inhabitants, 
who perhaps had bt^en already fleeced by tho rapine and 
plunder of that very person whoso lenity and moderation 
they wore compelled to extol. Ax>piiis had taken care, 
before ho left Cilicia, to secure this compliment to be paid 
to himself, though as undeserving of it as any of liis pre- 
decessors. But Cicero, who sot out upon a more frugal 
plan than other governors, prevented it, out of compas- 
sion t«i the poverty and indigenee of tho pmvince.*’ — ^Uoss. 


When I was at Apamea<i, sonae of the principal 
inhabitants of several different cities complained 
to me of the excessive appointments that were 
decreed to their deputies ; assuring me, that their 
respective communities were by no means in a 
condition to support the assessments levied upon 
them for that purpose. This suggested to my 
thoughts various reflections : and 1 imagined, that 
a man of your refined sentiments could not be 
extremely fond of honours of this unsubstantial 
nature. Accordingly, it was at Synnada, I think, 
that I took occasion to say from the tribunal, (and 
I expatiated very largely upon the subject,) ** that 
the approved merit of Appius was sufficient, with- 
out the testimony of the Midensiaiis (for it was in 
their city*" that the proposal first arose) to recom- 
mend liim to the esteem of the senate and the 
Roman people ; that I had often, indeed, seen 
instancies of this kind of deputations, but did not 
remember they were ever admitted to an audience ; 
that, however, I a[>plauded the gratitude they had 
thus shown for your merit towards them, but 
thought the particular instance in question was 
wholly unnecessary ; that if any of them were 
willing to undertake this commission at their own 
expense, 1 should highly commend their zeal ; and 
I would even consent it should be performed at the 
public charge, provided they did not exceed a rea- 
sonable sum ; but, beyond that, I would in no sort 
give my permission. 

I am persuaded there is nothing in what I thus 
said, that can possibly give you offence : and, 
indeed, your principal complaint is levelled, I per- 
ceive, against my edict*. For there were some, it 
seems, who thought it manifestly drawn up with a 
view of preventing these legations. I cannot for- 
bear saying, that, to give attention to these ground- 
less insinuations, is no less injurious to me than 
to be the autlior of them. The truth of it is, I 
settled this edict before I left Rome ; and the 
single addition that 1 made to it afterwards, was 
at the instance of the farmers of the revenues, 
who, when they met me at Samos S desired I would 
transcribe a paragraph out of your edict and insert 
it into mine. It was that article which restrains 
the public expenses, and contains several new and < 
very salutary regulations, which I greatly approved. 
But as to that particular section which gave rise, I 
find, to the su.spicion that I framed it with a design 
of striking at you, it is copied entirely from the old 
precedents. 1 was not, indeed, so absurd as to 
think (what 1 perceive you imagine) that some 
private affair was concerned in this deputation ; 
well knowing that it was sent from a public body 
in relation to your public character, and addressed 
to that great council of the whole world, the senate 
of Rome, Nor did I, (as you object,) when 1 pro- 
hibited any person from going out of the province 
without my permission, exclude all those from the 
possibi lity of obuining that leave, who could not 

<1 A city in that port of Phrygia which was annexed to 
Cicero’s province : as was Synna^, likewise, mentioned a 
few lines below. 

^ A town in the neighbourhood of Bynnada. In the ori- 
ginal it is Mpndensium : but Quarticr has given good 
refisons for tho reading hero followed. 

* Tho naturtj of these proconsular edicts has already boon 
explained in 7vm. p, 402. 

t An island near the coast of Ionia, lying opposite to tbo 
city of Ephesua Cicero touched at this island in his voy- 
age to tho province. 
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follow me to the camp and beyond Mount Taurus ; 
an Imputation, 1 must needs say, the most ridicu> 
lous of any in your whole letter. For where, let 
me ask, was the necessity that any person should 
follow me for this puipose to the camp, or beyond 
Mount Taurus, when i regulated my journey from 
Laodicea to Iconium in such a manner, that all the 
magistrates and deputies of the several cities in 
that district might have an opportunity of meeting 
me ? They could not, therefore, be under the diffi- 
culty you charge me with having thrown in their 
way, unless they had taken up the design of going 
to Rome after my having passed Mount Taurus ; 
which most undoubtedly was not the case. For, 
during my stay at Apamea, Synnada, Philomelum 
and Iconium^ all affairs of that nature were entirely 
settled. 

I must farther assure you, that I decreed nothing 
concerning the abating or abolishing the appoint- 
ments of the deputies, but at the express request 
of the principal inhabitants of several cities ; and 
their view was, to prevent any unnecessary exactions 
that were occasioned by the farming of the subsidies 
imposed for this purpose, and raising them in that 
cruel method of capitation with which you are so 
well acquainted. Compassion, indeed, as well as 
justice, inclined me to ease the calamities of these 
unhappy cities, oppressed, as they chiefly were, by 
their own magistrates^ ; and when I was eugajired 
in a design of that nature, I could not possibly 
overlook an expense which appeared so extremely 
superfluous as that of the appointments of these 
deputies. It was but a piece of justice therefore 
duetto me, not to have listened to any idle talcs 
that might be related to you upon this subject. 
But if it should prove, after all, that you attribute 
to the reports of others what, in truth, receive 
their rise merely from your own suspicions, you 
certainly make use of a sort of figure which the 
language of friendship will by no means authorise. 
Had it ever, indeed, been my design to derogate 
from your reputation in the province, I should 
scarcely have acted in the manner 1 did ; I should 
not have referred it to your son-in-law at Rome, 
to your freedman at Brundisium, and to the com- 
mander of your artillery when 1 saw him at Cor- 
cyra, to name the place which they thought would 
be most agreeable to you for our meeting. In 
sliort, I wish you would remember the maxim 
which those great authors have laid down, who 
have written so excellently upon friendship ; that 
“ to accuse and to defend are terms which ought 
for ever to be banished from intercourses of this 
amicable kind.*' 

But do you imagine that I have had no oppor- 

w A city In Phrygia Major, situated on the frontiers 
towards Galatia. The situation of the other cities men- 
tioned in this place has already been occasionally noted os 
they occurred In the preceding letters. 

▼ It appears from the letters to Atticus, to whom It was 
that tho grievonees of these unhappy cities were principally 
owing. Their own magistrates, it is true, had some share 
In them ; but their chief oppressor was Appius himself. 
The desolation he had brought upon this plimderod pro- 
vinoe was so dreadful, that one would rather imagine, says 
Cicero, some savage monster had been lot loose upon them, 
than that they had been trusted to tho care of^ny human 
eroatiirc. And in another letter ho tells Atticiis, that he 
bad sufficient cmplo 3 rraent in applying romcHlles to those 
wounds which had been given to this province by his pre- 
decessor.— Ad Att. V. 16, 17. 


tunities of listening, in my turn, to acensationfl of 
the same nature against yourself? Was it never 
told me, do you think, that after you had appointed 
me to meet you at Laodicea, you retired beyond 
Mount Taurus ? That, at the very time I was 
employed in my juridical office at Apamea, Syn- 
nada, and Philomelum, you took the liberty to 
exercise the same authority «t Tarsus? But I 
forbear to enter farther into these ]>articulars, that 
I may not follow your example in the very instance 
of which I am complaining. This, however, I will 
say, (and I say it with great sincerity,) that if you 
are really persuaded of the truth of these reports, 
you do me much injustice ; and you are not entirely 
without reproach, if you only suffered them to be 
related to you. The truth is, it will appear that I 
have acted towards you in one uniform tenor of 
friendship. And let those who impute artifice to 
me say, whether it is probable that, after having 
paid the utmost attention to your interest during 
your absence from Rome, and at a time when I 
had not the least expectation of its ever being in 
your power to return me the same favour, 1 should 
give you just reason to abandon me now that I 
have so many occasions for your good offices. 1 
must, however, acknowledge that there is one 
article wherein I may not, perhaps, have regulated 
myself altogether agreeably to your inclinations. 

I am sensible you would be displeased with any 
liberties that should be taken with the characters 
of those who acted in office under you ; and I will 
own that I have heard very unfavourable repre- 
sentations of some of them. But, I must add, that 
no persons were ever mentioned upon this occasion, 
or any greater irregularities laid to their charge, 
than those which your friend Clodius himself named 
to me when 1 saw him at Corcyra, who lamented, 

1 remember, that you had been some sufferer in 
your reputation by the malpractices of those officers'^. 
Reports of this kind (and many such indeed there 
are) I never in the least encouraged : but 1 will 
frankly acknowledge, likewise, that 1 never greatly 
endeavoured to repress them ; well persuaded as I 
am, that they can, in no sort, affect your character. 

w A particular instance of the? cruelty of one of these 
officers under Appius is mentioned in tho letters to Atti- 
cus. ScaptiiiH, who commanded a troop of horse in C 3 rprus, 
surrounded their senate with his forces in order to compel 
them, it is probable, to comply with some unjust demands, 
and kept them thus hesiogod till five of tho members 
perished witli hunger. When the government of this pro- 
vince came into the hands of Cicero, the Cyprians, as thoir 
island lay within his jurisdiction, petitioned that these 
troops might bo withdrawn, and he very humanely com- 
plied with their request. Ho relieved them, likewise, as 
well as other cities under his government, from the immo- 
derate interest whidh they paid for the money which their 
necessities had obliged them to borrow in Rome, reducing 
it from 4 per cent., paid monthly, to 1 por cent. This 
equitable reduction very considerably affeoted Brutus, who 
was concerned in these loans ; and ho seems to have com- 
plained of it to Atticus. But notwithstanding the latter 
strongly pressed Cicero to favour Brutus in this affair, and 
Brutus himself likewise had written to Cicero for the same 
purpose ; yet he resolutely withstood their united solioita- 
tifms. ” If Brutus,” says ho, “ resents my conduct upon 
this oocasion, 1 shall bo sorry ; but much more so, to find 
him a diflbrent man from what 1 always thought him.” 
And If Cicero, 1 will add, batl spoken and acted upon every 
other occasion with the same spiiit and integrity as ho 
certainly did in the present, he would have merited all the 
encfjmiunis which the warmest of his admirers could have ' 
bestowed. — Ad Att vi. 1, 2. 
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Whoever attempts to persaade you that there is 
no such things as a perfect reconcilemeut between 
friends whose affections have once been alienated, 
discovers the perfidy of his own heart, instead of 
proving the dissimulation of mine ; at the same 
time that it is evident that he has not a worse 
opinion of my sincerity than he must necessarily 
entertain of yours. But if any man Has taken 
offence at the measures 1 pursue in my government, 
as not exactly coinciding with yours, I am per- 
fectly unconcerned at the loss of his friendship. 
To say truth, we have both acted in the manner we 
ought, though we have not both followed the same 
plan. The instances you gave of your diffusive 
liberality in this province were suitable to a man 
of your quality. Though, indeed, even you your- 
self were obliged, the last year, in compliance with 
the calamities of the season, a little to restrain the 
munificence of your natural disposition. But if 
mine, on the contrary, flows in a somewhat more 
limited channel, let not those to whom the benefit 
of that stream has not reached, wonder that 1 
I rather choose they should suffer from the necessary 
restrictions of my bounty, than that I should, from 
j the just reproaches of my conscience. 1 have 
ever, indeed, been extremely reserved in dispensing 
I largesses at another's cost ; as I cannot hut be 
; sensibly affected with distresses t^iat extend them- 
selves throughout a whole community. 

1 am much obliged to you for the account you 
; gave me of affairs at Rome, and particularly for 
the assurance of your faithfully executing all my 
I requests. What 1 principally recommend to your 
I care is, that neither the business nor the period of 
j my administration may be enlarged. To tliis end, 

I I beg you would entreat our common friend and* 

I colleague Hortensius, that if ever he was disposed 
' to comply with my inclinations, he would not per- 
1 sist in my continuing two years in this govern- 
I ment, than which he cannot do me a more unfriendly 
office. 

As to the information you desire concerning my 
own motions ; I marched from Tarsus in niy way 
to Amanus, on the seventh of October; and I write 
:! this the day following, from my camp in the plains 
I of Mopsuhesta)'. If any action should happen, 1 
I shall not fail of giving you notice ; and you may 
j depend uiwn ray enclosing a letter to you, when- 
I ever I send one to my family. With respect to 
the Parthians whom you inquire after, I am per- 
suaded that none ever appeared. They were only 
a troop of Arabians, armed after the Parthian 
manner. But these, it is said, are all returned 
home, and I am assured there is now no appear- 
ance of an enemy in Syria. I entreat you to write 
to me as often as possible, not only as to what 
regards your own and my private affairs, but as to 
those likewise of the repuMic. I am more than 
ordinarily, indeed, solicitous concerning the latter, 
as I find by your letter that Pompey is going into 
Spain®. Farewell. 

» In the augural college. 

j y A city in Cilicia, situated ui>on the banks of the river 
Pyramus. 

j * The government of Spain had been renewed to Pompey 
for five years at the end of liis consulate in the preceding 
year : which province, however, he administered by his 
lieutenants, whilst he himself still contiiiuet^^ Rome.— 
Dio, xii. p. 14S. 


LETTER XIL 
To PuhUus Silius, Proprator, 

1 DID not imagine 1 should ever have found 
myself at a loss for expressions : yet at a loss 
believe me lam, to recommend Marcus 
‘ ^ ‘ Lwnius to you in the terms he deserves. 

I must content myself, therefore, with explaini^ 
the business of this letter in few words ; but in 
such, however, as may render you suflSciently 
sensible of my inclinations. It is incredible how 
great an esteem both dearest brother and myself 
entertain for Lmnius : an esteem which is founded 
not only on the many good offices he has conferred 
upon us, but on the exalted integrity of his heart, 
and the singular modesty with which ail his virtues 
are accompanied. It was with the utmost regret, 
therefore, that 1 consented to part with him, as I 
receive much advantage from his counsels, as well 
as great entertainment from his company. But if 
1 should expatiate any farther in his praise, will 
you not think that, far from wanting words, as I 
just now complained, I have employed more than 
are necessary ? To be short, then, I recommend 
Ltonius to your protection with all that warmth 
which you must be sensible 1 ought, after what 1 
have here said. Let me earnestly entreat you to 
expedite the business which has called him into 
your province, and to favour him likewise with 
your advice in the conduct of it. You will find 
him, be assured, a man of a most generous and 
well-natured disposition : for which reason I beg 
you will send him back to us with the satisfaction 
of having finished his affairs by your niean^, as 
soon as possible. Your compliance with this re- 
quest will extremely oblige both my brother and 
myself. Farewell. 

♦ — ^ — 

LETTER XIII. 

To Marcus CosliuSf Curule^jfUdUc elect. 

1 WISH you would inquire the reason that your 
letters miscarry ; for 1 cannot be induced to think 
A u 702 written to mo 

since your election*. I am persuaded, on 
the contrary, that you would not have omitted to 
communicate a piece of news 1 so much wished 
with regard to yourself, and so little expected in 
relation to llirrus. The tiiith, however, is, that 
1 have not heard from you since that glorious and 
joyful event; which gives me some uneasiness, lest 
my letters should have had no better success in find- 
ing their way to your hand. But be assured I have 
never written to my family without accompanying 
I my packet with a letter for you ; as, indeed, there 
is no man whom I more sincerely and tenderly 
value. But to turn to the principal purpose of this 
epistle. Your wish has succeeded, and 1 have 
just had employment enough of the military kind 
to entitle me to a triumph. You were under some 
apprehension$,«l perceive, Ubout the Parthians, as 
being diffident of^my forces. I must acquaint you, 
then, that having received advice that the Parthians 
had committed hostilities, I took the advantage of 
some defiles, and of the neighbouring mountains, 
to lead my army, supported by a tolerable number 
of auxiliaries, to Amanus. The reputation of mf 

* Into the office of ledilo. 
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name was of some benefit to me likewise in my 
march : for yoy cannot imagine of what importance 
it is, in places of this kind, to have the populace 
ask, Js tHis the consul that saved Rome ? Is this 
he that was so honoured by the senate ? iibgether 
with other questions of the same import, which 1 
need not add. When I approached to Amaiius, a 
mountain which separates Cilicia from Syria, 1 had 
the satisfaction to hear that Cassius^ had obliged 
the enemy to abandon the siege of Antiochea, and 
that Bibulus had taken upon himself the command 
of the province. However, I employed my army, 
in harassing the Amanienses, our eternal enemies ; 
and having put many of them to the sword, as well 
as taken a great number of prisoners, and entirely 
dispersed the rest, I surprised and burnt some" of 
their fortresses. Having thus obtained a complete 
victory, I was saluted with the title of fvnperaior 
by the whole .army at Issus*^ ; the very place (as 
your favourite historian Clitarchus*^ has often, I 
have heard yoy say,, informed you) wh^pre Alexander 
defeated Dafius. From thence I marched into the 
most infested parts of Cilicia, I am now 

before Pindenessum, a ^ty of great strength, and 
which I have already been battering above Uiese 
three weeks. The garrison makes almost obstinate 
and vigorous defence ; so that mptbing seems want- 
ing to complete the glory 1 shall h^re obtain, but 
that the name of tbis^place were less obsemre. If 
I should make myself master'' bf I trust ! 

shall), I will send^^ immediate? express to the 
senate. In the meaiT time 1 have giveti you this 
general account of mf iqpefations^ to let you see 
there is some foundation to hope that your ^od 
wishes will take effect. !But to return to the Faf- 
thians. This summer’s campaign has proved, yoq^ 
find, tolerably successful : I am in great pain, how- * 
* ever for the next. Let me ^treat you, therefore, 
my dear friend, to enifeavour that a successor b# 
appointed to' my government : but if that should 
prove a matter of too much difficulty, (as ^j|i|>u inti- 
mate in one of your letters, and as 1 am myself 
inclined to suspect,) be Streful at least to guard 
against what may easily be |)revented ; 1 mean the 
prolongation of my residenjp% # 

I expect from your letters (as I mentioned in 
one of my former), not merely an account of what is 
.at present ^ing forwwd,‘in the republic, but a clear 
prospect also of what is likely to ^appen. For 
which purpose I entreat you ^ infonn me fully of 
everything that concerns the public. Farewell. ^ 


LETTER Xm 
Marcus to Cicero. 

We ® have received an express from Caws Cassius, 
and another from Deiotarus^*which> greatly alarm 
A. u. 702. former writesHhat the Parthian 

1 * army has passed Euphrates ; qnil the 

^tte r, t hat t hey are aq| :ually marching towa rds your 
^ He was lieutenant to Crajssus, in Syria, after whose 
death the command of tjie province devolved upon him, 
tm Bihulus, who appointed snhocssor to <0rassus, 
arrived. "A more particular account will he given of him 
in the farther progress of these remarks. ^ f 

A city which stood On the frontiers of Cilicia and 
Syria* . 

^ A Greek who attended Alexander in hiS 

Persian expedition. , 

« This letter appears to have been written before any of 


province, by the way of Commagene. Aa I well 
know how ill provided you are with troops, thp 
principal concern I feel from this invasion, with 
respect to you, is lest you should be a loser by it 
in point of reputation. Had you been -better pre- 
pared, indeed, to receive the enemy, I should have 
been in jgreat pain for your life ; but ai the very 
small number of your forces will incline you, I 
* imagine, rather to think of a retreat than an engage- 
ment, I am only anxious conderning your honour. 
For how far the world may consider the laecessity 
of the case^ and approve of your thus declining a 
battle, is a point, confess, which ^ves me much 
uneasy reflection. In short, 1 shall be in continual 
anxiety till I hear df'your arrival in Italy. In the 
mean time, thi^ newp of the Parthians has occa-^ 
sioned a variety of speculations. Some are of 
opinion that Pompey ought to be *sent to oppose 
them ; and others, that it is by no means coiltenieht 
he should leave Rome. A third party is for 
assigning this expedition to Cmsar and his army, 
whilst a fourth names the consuls ^ as the most 
proper persons to be employed. But. all agree, 
however, in being silent as to any-decree of the 
senate for placing this -com matid in private hand.st?. 
The consuls, in the apprehension that they shall 
either be nominated to a comnijssion which they 
do not relish for suffer the. disgrace of its being 
given from them, forbear to convene the senate, 
and by this mean incur the eansure oC neglecting 
the public interest. - But whether indolence or 
pusillanimity be the real- motive of their declin- 
ing the conduct of this war, it is concealed under 
tire specious appearance, however, of modesty. 

As w'e have received no^^courier from, you, it was 
suspected, till the despatch from Deiotarus arrived, 
that the whole was an Invention of Cassius, who, 
^t was thought, in order to cover his .own rapine, 
had suffered a parcel of Arabs to make an incursion 
into the province, and then rapresented tln^hi to 
the senate as a formidable body of Parthians. 
Whatever, therefore, may be the true state of 
the- affair, let me persuade you to be extremely 
'circumspect itT giving a faithful and accurate 
account of it to the senate, that yoji may neither be 
'I'dproached with magnifying matters in order to 
gratify the private purposes of Cassius, nor with 
^nolaling anything which maybe of imporl^aiice 
for the public to know. 

It is nowthu eighteenth nf November; arid* as 
we are advanced thus far towards the end of the 
year, I do not see that anything can be dolie in 
this affair before the first, of January**. -For you 
know how slow and inactive Marcellus is upon all 
occasions, and are no stranger to the dilatory dis- 
position of Sulpicius. YoVi willoasily judge, there- 
fore, what is to be expected from two men of this 
unperforming cast ; and that they who usually 
act with so much coldness, as to make one doubt 
their inclinations, even in points they really desire 
to effect, will not be very warm in forwarding a 
business from which they are certainly averse. 

Cicero's dospatches, oonoeming the Parthians, had reached 
Rome ; and consequently b^ore Ccelias had received the 
preceding epistle. < 
t Marcus Mtjjrcelli:^, and Bervius Sulpicius. 
t That is, in' the hands of those Who were not invested 
with Bomeil^ublic o^mand. 

H When the 'coniittls elect entered upon the admij^Stru-: 
tion of their office'., * 
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TO SEVERAL OF HIS FRIENDS. ' * '418 


If the. Parthian war^ should become a serious 
matter 9 the new magistrates will be engaged, for 
the hrst two or three months of their office, in 
adjusting the proper measures to be taken in this 
conjuncture. On the other hand, if it should appear 
to be an invasion of no consequence, or such, at 
least, that, with the supply of a few additional 
troops, may easily be repelled by you and the other 
proconsuls already in those provinces, or by your 
successors. Curio, I foresee, will begin to play his 
doable game: that is, he will in the first plaee 
attempt to weaken the authority of Qassar^ ; and 
in the next, endeavour to throw some little advan- 
tages on the side of Pompey., As for Paulus K he 
declares most vehemently against auffering Cmsar 
to continue in Gaul ; and our fH^hd Furnius is the 
only tribune whom I susjiedt of 'obstructing his 
measures foi^ that purpose. You ufliy depend upon 
tlifse articles as certain but beyond these I cannot 
with any assurance pronounce. Time, indeed, may 
produce much ; aS many schemes, 1 know, arc con- 
certed : but they all turn upon' the points 1 have 
already specified. I forgot to mention that Curio 
designs to make an attempt to procure a division 
of the lands in Campania^* It is pretended that 
Gmsar dOes not cortcern himself in this matter : 
certain, however, it is, that Pompey is very desirous 
of having the dlktributiou settled before Csesar^s 
return, that he. may be precluded from applying 
them to his own pui^ioses. 

As to what concerns your leaving the province, 

1 dare not promise tHat you shall be relieved by a 
successor ; but you may rely upon my endeavour- 
ing all 1 can tl^at your administration shall not4)e 
prolonged. Whether you will think proper to, 
remain in, your government, if affairs should be so 
circumstanced as to render it indecent for me to 
oppose any decree ‘of the senate for that purposeir 
depends upon yourself to determine, as it does 
upon-me to rem||nber, how warmly you made it 
your request whS we parted, that 1 would pre- 
vent any such resolution from being taken. Fare- 
well. 


LETTER XV. 

To Publius Silius, Propreetor. 

It was with the warmest and most grateful 
acknowledgment of your favours ,that my friei^ 
A u 7<12 assured me you have distinguished 

him with every honour in your power, 
y du may depend upon the most efficacious, in- 
stances of his friendship in return, as there is not a 
man in the world of a more grateful and generous 
disposition. You have conferred, at .the same time, 
a very singular obligation upon myself, for I know 
not any man amongst all our nobility who stands 
higher in my esteem and affection. Your good 
i Curio huci not uh yet pulled off the mask, and declared 
himself openly in favour of Ca>tiar. 
j One of tho consuls elect. See rem. % p* 400. 

It Ceesar, when he was consul, A. ( 7 . 004, had procured, 
a law for tlie distribution of these lands, and port of them 
had actually bm distributed accordingly. The remaining 
liart was what' Curio had In his view, vsliich were to be 
purohased of the private possessors with tho public 
money, and parcelled out amongst t|^e poor oltixens In 
tho same maxiner as those had been which were already 
divided.-— ISee rem. «, p, 367, Vide etiam M^ut. In Ep. 
Fana I. 9. 


offices to hiip, therefore, in the following iostanocs, 
wherein he desired I would particularly request 
them, will be hijfhly agreeable to me. In the first 
place, I beg you to defer the affair of Pausanias, 
an inhabitant of Alibanda, till Kero arrives in your 
province ; and as this ip a point in which 1 perceive 
he is exceedingly solicitous, it is with a proportion- 
able degree of zeal that 1 entreat your compliance. 
The next favour I am to ask is, your particular 
protection for the citizens of Nysa. Nero is greatly 
attached to the interest of thU corporation, and 1 
hope you will show them that nothing can be 
more to their advantage than his patronage. 1 
have frequently had oecasion of recommending 
Strabo Servilius to you ; but I renew my applica- 
tions with so much the more ardour, as Nero takes 
a share in his concerns. We jointly then entreat 
you to settle his affair, and not leave an innocent 
man to be a prey, perhaps, to one who may succeed 
to your government with a turq of mind far different 
frqm that generosity which dis^ingui^ies yours. 
This will be acting in a mannbr ' hi^ly agreeable 
to myself, and suitable at the same time to your 
usual humanity. In a word, the purport of my 
present application amounts to this : that you 
would uyion all occasions continue to distinguish 
Nefo with yodi* most peculiar regard. The truth 
is, your province Has, in this respect, greatly the 
advantage ovef'mine, as 'it affords you full scope 
of doing honour tq, so uobl^ so ingenious, and so 
virtuous a ynut]|. Your perseverance in the same 
generops . offices with Mrhic^ ^jon have thus far 
assisted my friend, wiU ||vje him an opportunity 
of confirming and streng^ening those illustrious 
olientships which have bqeu delivered down to him 
from hj^ ancestors. And let me add, that it will 
Hbe placmg your favours with great judgment in 
respect to Nero, as well as bestowing them in the 
.must obliging manner likewise with regard to 
myself. Farewell. 


LETTER XVL 
• To Curio, Trifiune of the People* 

. The pongratulalidiifes of a friend are not usually 
considered as too late if they are paid as early as 
A u 702 possible: my great distance therefore from 
' * ' ' Rome, together with the sl^ progress 
with which Jews t|avels into this comer of the 
world, will excuse me for not sooner sending you 
mine. ^ But I now Sincerely give them ^ou, and 
most aV^ntly wi^h^that you may obtain ^immortal 
honour by your administration of the tribunate. 
To this end, I mhst ^exhort you not to suffer yourself 
to be turned aside from ybur natural bias, in com- 
pliance with the sentimeQts^nd advice of others : 
on the contrary, let'tne entreat you to te directed 
in your nrinistrji by the faithful light of your own. 
superior wisdom. No. man, indeed^ is capable of 
^giving' you more prtfdent counsels than v^l arise' 
from the suggestions of youf own good sensfe ; and ^ 
believe' mip, you can never be misguided so long ad 
you pursue honest dictates ^yodr uninffuenced 
judgment. 1 say not this inconsiderately, but as 
peifectly^well knowing the genius und principles 
of him to wliom I am addressing myself. Yes, 
my friend, I can never be apprehensive that you 
will act either weakly or irresolutely whilst yffh 
support the measures^your heart approves. It was 
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neitlier diftnpe nor ignornnee thftt I^y6a to solicit 
this magiitraoj^ in so iinportont a WMs. It Was 
a delibmte and well<consider^|£||ssolution that 
angatcd you in this design, and'^V^ perfectly 
stable of the groat and general i^n^sion in which 
commonwealth is in^lved,'tyj^tMer with the 
utter uncertainty in what mAinec th^ our unhaj>py 
divisions will finally be tersbiinal^^ Yon frequently 
reflect, I dbnbt not, on thi V6&, dhe treacherous, 
and the pliant dispositions of the present generation. 
To repeat, then, what 1 just now mentioned; let me 
conjure you steadfastly to persevere in your old 
principles ; to consult the dictates of your own 
breast, and faithfully to comply with its wise and 
worthy admonitions. Hardly, perhaps, is any man 
more qiudified than yourself to direct the conduct 
of others ; — none, 1 am sure, to steer your owif. 
Good gods ! why am 1 thus prevented from being 
a of your glorious actions, and an associate 

in yonr patriet dissigiis ? The latter, J am per- 
' suaded, you are fsr from fMsstiiig ; .however, the 
strength and warmth of my affection isdght possibly 
render the conjunction of my counsels widi yours 
not altogether unprofitable. 

You will hear from me again very soon, as I 
purpose in a few days to send an express to the 
senate with a particular account of the success of 
my arms during the last summer^s campaign. In ^ 
the mean time you will perceive, by the letter which 
I delivered to your freedman Thraso, with what 
zealous pains I have solicited your election to the 
pontifical dignity; an election, indeed, that will be 
attebded wi& much difilculty. 1 coi^ure you in 
returh, my dear Curio, not to suffer this my 
very troublesome provincial administration to be 
lengthened , out beyond the usual period, and 1 
entreat it by all the strong and tender ties of our 
mutual friendship. When I first made this request 
to you in person, «nd several times afterwards 
repeated it by letter, I had not the least imdj^nation 
«|lf your being ttibune. I then, indeed, only entreated 
your good offices as an illustrious senator, and as 
one who stood high in the favour.^ and esteem of 
every Roman. But I now apply to Curio not only 
as my noble friend, but as a powerful tribune. 1 
do not desire, however, (what indeed would be more 
difficult to obtain,) that anything unusual should be 
decreed in my favour ; but, on the contrary, that you 
would support that decree, and maintain those laws 
by which 1 was appointed to this government. In 
a word, my single and most earnest request is, that 
the terms upon which I set oUt for this province 
may not be Ranged. Farewell. 


LETTER XVII. 

To ThermuSf Propraior, 

I FOUND you perfectly well ineliued to employ 
every good office in your power for my lieutenant 
u. 702 Anneius, when 1 mentioned his 

affair to you at Ephesus. However, as 
my affection will not suffer me to omit any circurn^ 
stanee which may tend to his advantage, I write to 
yon In the belief that this letter will considerably 
add to .the favourable disposition in which you 
already stand towards him. He has long enjoyed 
a shitre in idy friendship; as, indeed, I have suffi- 
ciently shown the good opinion I entertain of him, 
fay having appointed him my lieutenant in prefer- 


*■ 1 » 

enoe to so rnimy others imo.scdieited for that office.^ 
The war in which 1 was soon afterwards engaged 
gave me occasion of ezperienv^ his military 
abilities ; and tile prudence, the con^e, and the 
fidelity with which he executed his commission^ 
together with the extvaor^nary marks he gave me 
of his affection, havd raised him to the highest 
possible degree of my esteiim. 1 informed yon at 
Ephesus, that there were some points in controversy 
between him and the city of Sardis^ the particulars 
of which you will best kam when the cause shall 
come before you. And here, I must confess, I have 
been long debating with myself what I should 
farther say to you: The wOrld universally acknow- 
ledges and admires your impartial administration 
of justice, and my friend’s claim is ao well founded 
as tp^ require no other protection than that of 
your usual equity. However, as I am sensible of 
the ‘ great authority which naturally attends tjie 
prsetorian offich, especially where it is exercised 
with so much honour, lenity, and wisdom, as are 
.well known to distinguish your administration, 1 
entreat you to exert that infiuence in such a manner 
' upon, this occasion as may continee Anneius that 
you are his friend. He is tiready indeed persuaded 
that you are so, and has often mentioned you 
to me in' that character. Nevertheless, I. cannot 
forbear conjuring yo», by those reciprocal good 
offices which have equally passed between us, to 
let him see that this letter has rendered you still 
more inclined to serve him. Be assur^, the whole 
extent of your provincial power cannot supply you 
with an opportunity of more effectually obliging 
me. It is unnecessary L should add, that you 
cannot better dispose of your favours than by con. 
ferring them on Anneius ; and I am persuaded you 
have too high an opinion of his merit and gratitude 
to entertain the least doubt upon that article. 
Farewell. 


LETTER XVIII. 

To Volumnius”^, 

Thb fhmiliur ^naqner in which your letter to me 
was addressed, though extremely agreeable indeed 
A. u. 702. intimacy that subsists between us, 

made me at first doubt whether it did not 
oome from my very good friend, your namesake, 
the senator. But 1 soon found, by that lively 
and elegant humour with which it was distinguished, 
that it could be the produce of no other hand than 
yours. 1 was exceedingly pleased with it in every 
respect, but that I perceived you had not suffici- 
ently discharged youc trust and defended the credit 
of my possessions as a wit. For you tell me, that 
since I left Rome* every paltry joke, even those of the 
dull Sextius himself, is pldced to my account. And . 
did you suffer your friend to be thus dishonoured ' 

1 In Lydia. 

» The person to whom this letter is addressed was a 
Roman loiight, cxtreihcly admired for his wit and plea- 
santry. It was this quality. It is probable, that recom- 
mended film to Antony; with whom be appears to have 
been in some credit, as/he was likewise employed*by him 
In the civil wars. Atiipiis also was In the number of 
Volumniu8*s friends; and after the battle of Modena, 
when Antony’s faction was supposed to bo irrecoverably 
ruined, he generously protected him from the violences 
of the suooessftil part^.— Ad Att. zv. 8 ; Com. Nep. in Vit. 
AttioL 
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without heiroicalljr stwdmg forth in yindication of 
his genius ? I was in hopes that my wit was 
stamped with such distittguishing marks as to 
prevent the possibility of its being mistaken. But 
it seems there is such a generS depravation of 
taste inRome» that no man’st. conceits are so execra- 
bly vile as not to meet with admirers. As you 
value my reputation, theh, assert boldly that every 
low thing whidh is repeated of this sort is none of 
mine. And unless it be some smart pun or elegant 
hyperbole, some striking.paragram”, or some arch 
and unexpected tum^i — ^in a 'word, unless it answers 
the character of true humour**, as described in my 
dialogue on oratory, I desire you would do me the 
favour'^most vehemently to swear that paine you 
are ^confident it is not. With regard to those Rttle 
pretenders to eloquence of whom you comph|in, as 
having usurped my place in the forum, 1 am much 
less concerned. Fare it as it may with plaintiffs and 
defendants of every kind, 1 am nothing disturbed ; 

n The hyperl)olc a fixture of speech by which anything 
is extravagantly magnified or diminiHhcil beyond the I 
truth ; as a paragram is a species of the pun* which con-. 
sists in changing the initial letters of a name. It would' 
be needless to produce any example in explanation of the 
; former ; and an instance of the latter kind will oectir to 
every English reader tn the well-known reply Vkich Crom- 
well made to the Judges, .when they reminded him of Magna 
Chorta. 

« Of this kind is what the Duke of liuckingham once said 
to a noble eark: — My lord, you will certainly be damned.” 

“ How, my lord ! ** retume<l the earl, with some warmth. 

«* Nay,” replied the duke, “ there’s noiielp for it : for it is 
! positively said, pursed is ho of whom all men speak well.” 
j — Tatler, vol. i\ No. 17 . 

I p Cicero, in the treatise to which he here refers, intro- 
I duces one of his speakers as pointing out the principal 
I sources of oratorical humour, among which he makes very 
I honourable mention of thej»un. There is scarce an author, 

I indeed, of any noth among the anejonts, that has not, in 
I some part or other of his writings, tried his genius at a 
I conceit ; and it is repiai'kable, that'fhoro is ono in particu- 
I lar which runs through almost the wholo set of lioman 
ctlassics. The first that appears to have started it is that 
venerable censor, Cut<i the elder, who, in a grave speech 
I recorded by Livy, taking notice of tliose fine statues that 
I had boon lately transported into Italy, after the conquest 
of Greece, expresses his concern — “ nc ilia? magis res nos 
eeperint quam nos illas.” Horace was so well pleased with 
this witticism, tliat he has transplanted it Into one of his 
epistles • 

Grteoia capta forunt victorem cepiU et ortes 
Intulit agresti Latio. * 

^ And even the majestic V irgil could not secure himself from 
! the infectiou of this cootagiouB ambiguity 

Num capti potuere capif , 

a quildip, which was afterwards taken up by Quintus 
Curtiffiii$!'^uugh it seems to be someyvhat damaged in 
passing thriugh his hands;— <<plureB captivi (soya that 
historian, speaking of ono of Alexander’s victories^! quam 
qiii caperenU erant.** When it ds considered how early 
this species of false wit appeared in the world ; with what 
difficulty it uosbeen subdued ; that somoof the best writers 
have not been able entirely to abstain from it ; and that it 
was the favourite of so unquestionilble a genius as Cioero; 
one cannot forbear thinking with the inimitaUe Mr. Ad- 
dison, ** that the soods of punuigg are in the mihds of all 
men.** ^ It is the business, therefore, of criticism, to rooi 
out a weed, which the best os well as the worst soil, it 
seems, is so strongly disposed to produoo : as it cannot 
spread without checking the nobler growth of true wit and 
just imagination.— Cio. De Orat ii. 98 ; Liv. xxxiv. 4 ; Hor. 
Ep. it If i Vlrg. JEn. vii. 205; Quint. Curt. v. 13 ; 
Addison, t No. 61. 


DO»iiot thotigh worthleas Selius bimsdf ihould 

deemed 4 doq|iie 9 t enough to persuade the world that 
he is, not an iMgtot dave. But in the artiole of wit, 
my friend^ thepmdeed 1 am much too jealous not 
to assert my prdrc^fttive. It is an article, however, 
in which I stahd & laar of no other competitor 
but yourself I'lpr yoatu pretensions, doubtless, are 
formidable. Yebmen I say this, you will modestly 
suspect perhaps tblit 1 am bantering^’; and whp 
but must own that Volumnius is a man of penetra- 
tion ? To speak seriously, a most agreeable and 
lively vein of wit runs throughout your whole 
letter. I will bonfess^ however, that what you 
mention concerning our friend 4, though you repre- 
sented it in a Very droll light, did not once make 
me smile. It is much my desire^ own, 

that he should conduct himself tbrou^ )iu tribu- 
nitial office with dignity, mot only for bis efon 
saj^e, as ^u know he is m mm 1 vdue, but, for 
the sake Uj^effisa of my country, which, however ill 
it has treatsj Am e. 1 shall never cease to love. 

And now??toy dear Volumnius, I hope you will 
continue the agreeable correspondence you have 
^ begun, and give me frequent accounts of a^irs 
'Jsoth private and public ; for, be assured, your letters 
are extremely pleasing to me. I entreat you, like- 
'wise, to endeavour to gain Dolabella entirely to 
my interests, by confirming him in that amicable 
cn||[| 6 sitioQ towards me which I know he is inclined 
to entertain. Not that 1 suspect he wants any 
applications of this sort 4 ^ but as I am very desirous 
to make him my friend, it is a point, I think, that 
caunot.be too much laboured. FarewelL * 


IJIETTER XIX. 

To Crassipes^.' 

1 TOOK occasion, before 1 left Rome, of recom- 
mending^ the Bithynia" company to you in the 
A. u. 782 . terms I was able ; and I ha# 

the pleasure to find you perfectly well 
disposed, not only from my instances but your own 
inclinations,, to do them all the good offices in your 
power. However, as those who are concerned 
in the affairs of th||( society^ think it may be 
to their advantage that 1 should thus repeat my 
assurances of the re^rd 1 bear them, I make no 
difficulty of yielding to their solicitations. Be well 
persuaded, then, tlldt 1 have ever been desirous of 
rendering this whole order in general my best 
services ; to which, indeed, the important obligations 
they have conferred upon me give them an un- 
doubted right. But my attachments are more 
particularly strong to that branch of them con- 
ceraed in the finances of Bithynia ; as this company, 
from the rank and character of i|s members, forms ' 
one of the most considerable,,l)odie 8 in the whole* 
republic. It is composed, indeed, out of all the 
other companies, and happens to consist of several 
of my most iijtimate friends. Tn this number their 

4 This seems to allude to Curio. 

* He was quwator in Bithynia, and, probably, at the 
same time when P. Silius was governor of that province. 
See rem, *, p. 408. 

• The revenues of the republic arising from the foroign 
provinces were farmed by the Roman knights, who were 
divided into several companies, distinguished by the name 

I of the particular province whose taxes they rented. See 
rem, *, p, 376. 
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IfOrepiOT PnbUusltapiliug holds the principal rank ; 
fhf nao^tamportant part of whose function is con- 
pencl^d in my present address. I make it, then, my 
earnest request (aild it is a request you may very 
easily comply with) that you assist and protect 
^thcir a^ent ^pius in discharging his services to 
satisfaietion of the company and, in general, 
f.thai^ yodhyduld promote their interest by all those 
me^s whiohf, I well know, are in the power of a 
lH^tpr. Your compliance in this instance will 
oblige me ; and 1 will add too, what 1 can 
a$rm from my own experience, that you cannot 
confer your good offices upon a society that will 
^more gratefully remember them. Farewell. 


LETTER XX. 

To Publius Silius^ P^prator. 

PuBiiiusTeidlitius Hispo, who is deputy-receiver- 
general of the customs arising from pasture and 
A u 702 ™ your province, is a person for 

whom I have a very particular friendship : 
as, indeed, many important good offices have mu- 
, tually passed between us. The settling his accounts 
with the 'iftweral cities under his department' which 
yet rem 4 u unadjusted, is a point wherein his cha- 
racter, you are sensible, is greatly concerned. This 


I attempted in his behalf with regard to the inha- 
bitants of Ephesus ; but my attempts,- 1 must 
confess, proved unsuccessful. It is the general 
opinion of the world, however, and what I am 
firmly assured of myself, that the justice and cle- 
mency of your administration has gained you such 
an ascendant over the people of Greece, that you 
may easily obtain of them anything you shall re- 
quest. I entreat you then to em*ploy your interest 
with them in favour of Hispo : and I ask it as a 
point in which my honour is peculiarly concerned. 
The truth is, not only the whole company in this 
branch of the revenues has placed itself under my 
protection, but I have particular intimacies with 
many of its members. Your compliance therefore 
with my request will strengthen my interest with 
this society in general, and will also give me the 
satisfaction and credit of having obtained your 
good offices for my friend. To this I will add, that 
you may depend on receiving great complacency, 
both from the grateful returns of Hispo in particu- 
lar, and from the interest yoii will establish with 
tlijs ilLustridus company in general. You will like- 
wise oblige me in a most sensible manner : for, be 
assured, the whole extent of your government 
cannot supply you with an opportunity of render- 
ing me a more acceptable service. Farewell. 


JiOOK V. 


LETTER 1. 

To MarcAiH Cato*, 

^ The great authority you hear in the. republic, 
together with the high esteem 1 have ever euter- 
u 70 a, your uncommon virtues, make 

^ ’ me look upon it as a jioint of mindi conse- 
quence to me, that you should be apprised of the 
* This illustrious Hoiiuui was groat -grantiiiou tn Murciis 
Cato, the Censor, to wliom he was no less alliiHl in virtue 
than in blond. TIo had all his merit, indeed, without any 
of his failings ; and with the same dctcmiined indoxihility 
in his public conduct, he was far more amiublean the 
common intercourses of private life. Perhaps a character 
equally perfect is nowhere to be found in tho wliolo annals 
of profane history ; and it may well bo questioned whether 
human philosophy ever produced, either hitfore or bince, 
80 truly great and good a man. It is a just observation of 
Seneca, — *‘magnani rein pata, unum homincm agere;” 
and it is this uncommon consistency of actirm that marks 
the character of Cato with its most distinguisliing beauty. 
All the parts of his conduct accord with each other, and 
are the regular result of one steady and invariable prin- 
ciple X — 

Patria' — impcfidore vitam ; 

Neo sibi, sed toti genitum sc credere mundo. 

^'Thia the glorious object of his ambition from his first 
appearance in the world to the last moment of his life ; 
and he undauntedly pursued it through all the various, 
inaulta and opposition that Capsar, Crassus, and Pompey 
could contrive to traverse and perplex his w-ay. Jfo reso- 
lutely, indeed, opposed the progress of tlicir power, in 
every step of Its unconstitutional advancement ; and, witJi 
ft'Xnoat conaummato pinidence, perpetually forewarned his 
countrymen of those calamities which they afterwards 
ezperieno^. Cicero, nevertheless, has said (and it has 
been often repeated after him) tliat there was more of | 
probity than of prudence in Cato’s |>olitics, and particu- 


siicix^ss of my arms ; of the disinterested protection 
1 have given to onr allies ; and of the integrity of 
my administration in general. And I doubt not, 
when you shall be informed of these several articles, 
I shall find the less difficulty in persuading you to 
comply with the request I am going to make. 

I arrived in this prnvinite on the last of July; 
and, as the season of the year rendered it necessary 
for me to hasten t(> the army, I continued only two 
days at Laodicea,' fii ir at Apamea, thnic at Syn- 
nadte, and as many at Philomelum. 1 found gteat 

larly iiistiinceH his troatniciit of tlie llouum kniglits in a 
very nice case, wherein they ]tetiti(»Ji»Ml the senate f«>r 
redress. fSee rem, p. Periuips Ca.to's lirninesH in 

this article cannot he jnstiliod: hut certainly it would not 
bo reasoiiiihle to pronounce, from a particular article, 
that he tlid not, in the gtmersil tenor of lii.s public actions, 
discover great abilities. Cicero speaks of them, it is true, 
upon other occasions also, with some diminution ; but it 
is no wonder he should represent tliat conduct as injudi- 
cious. which was almost in every resjieet the very reverse 
of his own. One cannot easily, indeed, believe tliat Cato’s 
talents were unequal to his virtues, when one considers 
the perpetual jealousy with which he was looked upon by 
the first triumvirate, the violent ineasures they employed 
to i)revent his being elected prastor, and that they would 
never sufl’er him to attain the consular office. Integrity 
under the direction of much inferior abilities, could not, 
surely, have been thus formidable, especially in an age 
tho most venal and un]>iiucipled that ever darkened tho 
annals of human corruption. Hut whatever may bo deter- 
mined as to the measufe of his intellectual qualities, ho 
unquestionably posscssf^d the patriot virtues in their 
highest porfoetion ; and (as a noble author justly observes) 
“ if he could not save, mo prolonged the life of liberty.” — 
Pint, in Vit. Caton. ; ^neo. Ep. 120; Lucan, ii. 382; Ad 
Att. i. 18, 11,5; Let <)n tho Spirit of Patriotism, p. 35. 
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numbers oF people assembled in these several towns 
!n expectation of my arrival : and, during my stay 
in each, I relieved many cities from the oppressive 
taxes they laboured under, reduced the exorbitant 
interest they paid for the money they had been 
obliged to borrow, and discharged them from the 
unjust demands of their usurious creditors. Before 
I arrived in my government, a mutiny had arisen 
in the army, and the soldiers had dispersed them- 
selves into different parts of the provinces: five 
cohorts, in particular, were retired to Philomelum, 
without a single officer to command them. I 
therefore ordered my lieutenant Anneius to conduct 
I these scattered regiments to the main body in 
Lycaonia, and to assemble the whole army at Ico- 
nium, where I directed him to encamp. These 
’^wrders he very diligently executed ; and I joined the 
troops on the 26th of August. In the interval, I 
employed myself, agreeaiily to the injunctions of 
the senate, in raising a strong liody of evocati**, 
together with a proper number of cavalry, as also 
in assembling thbse auxiliary forces which the free 
as well as regal states in alliance with the republic 
had voluntarily offered me. As soon as the junc- 
tion of all the troops was completed, I reviewed 
the whole army ; and, on tlie 30th of August, we 
began to move towards Cilicia. In the mean time, 
envoys from the king of Commagene arrived with 
a very confused indeed, but, however, as it ap- 
peared afterwards, a very true account, that the 
Parlhians had invaded Syria. This news greatly 
alarmed me, not only for the danger to whieh that 
province, but my own, was exposed ; and which 
threatened, likewise, all Asia in general. 1 thought 
it advisable, therefore, to lead my troops through 
that part of Cappadocia which borders on Cilicia. 
If, indeed, 1 had inarclied directly into Cilicia, I 
could easily*have protected that district of my pro- 
vince from any invasion on the side of Syria ; as it 
cannot be entered from thence without traversing 
Mount Anianus, over which there are only two 
narrow defiles, that might be defeinlcd by a very 
small force. In short, nothing can he more impreg- 
nable than Cilicia is from that (piarter, by the for- 
tifications with which nature has secured it. But 
my chief concern was for Capjiadocia, which lies 
|entirely open tow'ards Syria : and besides, there 
are several little kingdoms in ifs neighbourhood, 
which, though in friendship with the Romans, yet 
dare not openly act against the Parthians. These 
considerations, therefore, determined me to lie 
with my army on the borders of C/appadocia ; and 
'accordingly I encamped at Cyhistra, a town situated 
not far from Mount 'I’aurus. By these means, I 
was in a condition of protecting Cilicia, at the same 
; time that, by possessing myself of Cappadocia, I 
prevented the contiguous states from entering into 
any measures to our prejudice.^ 

Whilst affairs were in this commotion, and there 
was reason to apprehend a general war, king Deio- 
tarus sent an embassy to my camp with an offer of 
joining me with all his forces. 1 was extremely 
- sensible of this instance of hts zeal and friendship, 
and immediately returned him a letter of acknow- 
ledgments, with my pressing exhortation, at the 
same time, that he would hasten his march. I 
cannot but observe, upon this occasion, that 
Deiotarus justly merits those peculiar marks of 


favour and esteem, with which both you and I in 
particular, as well as the senate in general, have 
ever distinguished him. He discovers, indeed, a 
remarkable fidelity and affection to the republic, 
together with an uncommon presence and greatness 
of mind both in action and in council. 

I%ound it necessary, for the better concerting 
my plan of operations, to continue five days at 
Cyhistra. During my stay there, 1 had the satis- 
faction to be of singular service to Ariobarzanes ; 
a prince particularly assigned to my protection by 
the senate, in consequence of your motion for that 
purpose. I delivered him from a very dangerous 
conspiracy, which was just upon the point of being 
carried into execution. I did more indeed ; and 
not only preserved his person, but « strengthened 
his authority. For this purpose I procured Metras 
and Atheneeus (the latter of whom you strongly 
recommended to my care) not only to be recalled 
from that exile into which the intrigues of the 
cruel Athenais had driven them, but to be restored 
to their former favour and credit with the king. 
And as it would have produced a very terrible civil 
war if the high priest’, who was among the disaf- 
fected party, had taken up arras, as was generally 
supposed to be his intention, I found means of 
obliging him to depart the kingdom. This young 
man abounded both in money and troops and pos- 
sessed every other advantage that could render 
him of importance to those who were inclined to 
attempt a revolution. In a word, I recovered the 
authority of Ariobarzanes, without occasioning the 
least bloodshed or disturbance, audfirmly established 
him in his royal dignity. 

In the mean time, I was informed, by various 
expres.ses, that a considerable army of Parthians 
and Arabians were advanced to the city of Antio- 
chia'’ ; and that a large body of their cavalry which 
had penetratc^d into Cilicia, were entirely cut to 
pieces by a delachment of mine, supported by the 
pnetorian * coliort in garrison at Kpiphaneay. Por- 
' ceiving, therefore, that the Parthians had turned 
off frorp Cappadocia, and were approached within 
a small distance of the frontiers of Cilicia, I con- 
ducted the army with all possible expedition to 
Amanus. Upon my arrival, I found the enemy 
w'as retired from Aiitiochia, and that Bibulus had 
taken possession of the city. I sent an express, 
j therefore, to Deiotarus, who was upon full march 
j with all his forces to join me, acquainting him that 
1 did not at present see occasion of drawing him 
out of his dominions ; but thgt if any new occur- 
rence should arise, 1 would immediately give him 
notice. 

My principal view in advanchig to Amanus was, 
that I might be ready to assist either Cilicia or 
Syria, as circumstances should require. I had 
likewise another design, which I had before medi- 
tated, and now prepared to execute, as being of 
great importance to both provinces : I mean, to 


▼ It appears, by a passage which Maniitius cites from 
Hirtius, that the high priest of the temple of Bcllona, at 
Commana, a city in Cappadocia^ was next in rank and 
power to the king himself.— Hirt. De Bell. Alexand. 

w In Syria. 

* The prietorian cohort composed a sort of body-guard to 
the proconsul, or general, and consisted of a select number 
chosen out of the evocati. The nature of the latter has 
been already explained in remark p. 403. 

7 A city in Cilicia. 


« See rem. on letter 3, book iv. 
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qvfil the insurrection of these highlanders, and 
extirpate an enemy that was perpetually infesting 
U8.' To this end I a feint of retiring towards 
anotherj^art of CiHcia; and, having actually returned 
a day^s Inai'di^, 1 encamped at Epiphanea. But, on 
the 12th of Qctober, in the evening, I struck* my 
tents, and, by a. long march during the whole 4lght, 
I arrived early the next morning at Amanus. I 
immediately formed in order of battle, heading part 
of the troops myself, in conjunction with my bro- 
ther, and distributing the command, of the rest 
amongst my other lieutenants. The enemy being 
thus s^rrounded by surprise, were taken and de- 
stroyedin great numbers. Meanwhile, my lieute- 
nant PontiniuB attacked Sepyra, Commoris, and 
Erana ; the Igtter of which is the principal town on 
these mountains,' and indeed considerable enough 
to be called a city. They each made a very obsti- 
nate resistance ; and, notwithstanding the attack 
began before day-break, they did not surrender till 
night, nor without having suffered a prodigious 
slaughter. In this action we took six fortresses, 
and burnt ma«)y more. 

Having thus successfully completed this expedi- 
tion, we encamped at the foot of Mount. Amanus, 
near Alexander's* Altars, where I continued four 
days. During the whole time I remained here, 1 
was employed in extirpating the rest of these 
mountaineers, and destroying that part of their 
lands which lies within my province. From hence 
I sat down before Pindinessum, a city in the terri- 
tories of that part of Cilicia which has never 
submitted to the Romans. This was a place of 
great strength, and inliabited by a stubborn people 
who had preserved themselves unconquered, even 
by tbe neighbouring kings. It was a harbour, 
likewise, for fugitives of every kind, and they were 
greatly also in the interest of the Parthians, whose 
approach they impatiently expected. Upon these 
considerations, I thought it for the honour of my 
arms to restrain their insolence ; especially, as I 
should by this means the more easily subdue the 
spirit of those other cantons which were equally 
averse to the Roman government. In consequence 
of this resolution, I invested the town ; and, having 
raised six large fortresses, 1 began to play my 
battering engines against their walls. They held 
out, however, fifty-seven days ; but at length find- 
ing thefiames had seized several parts of the town, 
and that other quarters were laid in ruins, they 
surrendered at discretion, after having occasioned 
me an infinite fatigue. I had the satisfaction to 
complete this enterprise without occasioning our 
alMes the least inconvenience or expense. After 
having thus reduced Pindinessum, and received 
hostages from the Tiburani, a neighbouring people 
equally bold and insolent, 1 sent my army into 
winter-quarters. Tlus care I assigned to my bro- 
ther, and ordered him to canton the troops amongst 
those towns we had lately taken, or that were most 
’ disposed to revolt. 

And now, if a motion should be made in the 
senate concerning the honours due to the success 
of my arms, I shall esteem it the highest glory to 
be supported in my pretensions by your suffrage. 
I am sensible it is usual for the gravest characters 
to request, as well as to be requested, for fav ours 

s A, place near iasua, where Alexander, having defeated 
Darius, consecrated three altars to Jupiter, Heroules, and 
Minerva, as memorials of his victory ..—Quint. Curt. iii. 


of this nature in the strongest terms ; but I per- 
suade myself it will be more proper for me to 
remind, than to solicit you, iu the present instance. 
You have frequently, indeed, not only distinguislied 
me with your vote, but with your highest applause, 
both in the senate and in the *^assemblies of the 
people**. And believe me, I have ever thought 
there was so much weight and authority in all you 
uttered, that a single word of yours in my fkvour 
vas the higlTest honour I could possibly receive. I 
remember, upon a certain occasion, when you 
refused to vote for a public thanksgiving^ which 
was proposed in favour of a very worthy and illus- 
trious citizen ; you told the senate that you should 
willingly have given your suffrage in support of the 
honour in question, had it been designed as a reward 
for any civil services which that consul had per- 
formed in Rome. Agreeably to this maxim, you 
formerly concurred in voting that a public thanks- 
giving should be decreed to me ; not, indeed, for 
having advanced the glory of our country by my 
military achievements, (for that would have been a 
circumstance nothing uncommon,) but for having, 
in a most singular and unexampled manner, pre- 
served the liberties of the whole commonwealth ^ 
without drawing a sword. I forbear to mention 
the generous share you have taken in all the envy, 
the difficulties, and tbe dangers to which my life 
has been exposed; and a far greater you were 
willing to have taken, if 1 could have been pre- 
vailed upon to have eoasented. 1 forbear to men- 
tion, likewise, that you considered my enemy'* as 
your own ; and that, in order to give me a con- 
vincing proof of your great regard, you scrupled 
not to show your approbation even of his death, by 
defending Milo iu the senate. In return, (and I 
speak of it not as a favour for which you are in- 
debted to me, but as a tribute whiefi 1 owed to 
truth,) I have been no silent admirer of your virtues; 
for who, indeed, can suppress his applause of them ? 
In all my speeches, both in the forum and the 
senate, as well as in the several pieces 1 have j)ub- 
lished, either in bur own language or in Greek, I 
have ever represented your character as superior, 
not only to the noblest amongst our contemporaries, 
but to the most celebrated in history. 

After all, you will wonder, perhaps, what should 
induce me to set so high a value upon these little 
transient honours of the senate. I will acknow- 
ledge, then, the whole truth, and lay open my heart 
before you with a freedom becoming that })hilo- 
sophy we cultivate, and that friendship we profess ; 
a friendship delivered down to us from our parents, 
and improved by many reciprocal good offjees. 

Let me previously observe, that if ever any man 
was a stranger to vain-glory, and a desire of vulgar 

■ Cicero, Boon after the expiration of hi8 (ronsulatc, had 
very particular obligations to Cato, of the kind he men- 
tions. For the latter being tribune at that time, procured 
him a confirmation, from an assembly of the people, of the 
glorious title of fathku of his country. — Plut. in Vit. 
Cicor. 

k This honour was usually decreed to a general after 
some signal advantage obtained by his arms. It consisted 
in appointing a solemn festival, in order to return thanks 
to the gods for the public success; at which time the 
senate went in solemn procession to the. principal temples 
in Romo, and assisted at the sacrifices instituted for such 
occasions. 

c By the suppression of Catiline*s conspiracy. 

<1 Clodius. 
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admiration, it is myself; and this frame of mind, 
which I possess by temper, haa been still strength- 
ened (if I am not deceived) by reason and philo- 
sophy. As an evidence of this, I appeal to my 
consulate ; in which, as in every other part of my 
life, though I puriSued that conduct, I confess, 
from whence true honours might be derived, yet I 
never thought they were of themselves an object 
worthy of my ambition. On the qpntrary, I 
refused the government of a very noble province® ; 
and, notwithstanding it was highly probable I 
might have obtained a triumph, yet I forbore to 
prosecute my pretensions of that kind. I forbore, 
too, the offering myself as a candidate for the office 
of augur, though you are sensible, I dare say, that 
I might have succeeded without much difficulty. 
But I will acknowledge that the injurious treatment 
I afterwards suffered, though you always speak of 
it, indeed, as a circumstance which reflects the 
highest honour upon my character, and as a mis- 
fortune only to the republic, has rendered me 
desirous of receiving the most distinguished marks 
of my country's approbation. For this reason I 
solicited the office of augur, which I had before 
declined ; and, as little as 1 once thought the mili- 
tary honours deserved my pursuit, 1 am now ambi- 
tious of that distinction which the senate usually 
confers on its successful generals. I will own I 
have some view, by this mean, of healing the 
I wounds of my former unmerited disgrace ; and, 

I then^fore, though I just now declared that 1 would 
j not press you upon this article, 1 recal my words, 

! and most earnestly conjure your suffrage and assist- 
ance. I make this request, however, upon the 
supposition that what I have performed in this 
campaign shall not appear contemptible in your 
eye, but, on the contrary, far superior to the actions 
of many of those generals who have obtained the 
most glorious rewards from the senate. 

I have observed, (and you are sensible I always 
listen with great attention whenever you deliver 
your opinions,) that, as often as any question of 
this nature has come before the senate, you were 
less inquisitive into the military than civil conduct 
of the proconsul. It was the political ordinances 
he had established, and the moral qualities he had 
displayed, that seemed to have the principal weight 
in determining your vote. If you should examine 
my pretensions in this view, you will see that, with 
a weak and inconsiderable array, I found a strong 
resource against the danger of a very formidable 
invasion in the lenity and justice of my govern- 
ment. By these aids J effected what I never could 
by the most powerful legions ; I recovered the 
friendship of our alienated allies ; firmly strength- 
ened their allegiance to the republic ; and conci- 
liated their affections at a time when they were 
waiting the opportunity of some favourable con- 
juncture to desert us. 

But perhaps I have expatiated farther upon 
this subject than is necessary ; especially to you, 
before whom all our allies in general are accus- 
tomed to lay their complaints^. To them, there- 

Macedonia ; to which he had a right by lot to have 
succeeded a t the expiration of his consulate. See ram. 
p,335. 

f Cato settled a correspondence throughout the whole 
Roman provinces, and received constant inteUigenco of 
the conduct of the several governors in their respective 
commands, so attentive was this vigilant patriot to what- 


fore, I refer you for an account of the benefits they 
have received by my administration. They will 
all of them, as with one voiob^ 1 am persuaded, 
give you the most advantageous testimony in my 
favour ; but particularly those illustrious clients of 
yours^ the Cyprians p and Cappadocians, to whom I 

ever conoerned the interest of the commonwealth ! — Plut. 
in Vit. Caton. 

« Cyprus had a particular claim to the patronage of 
Cato, as lie had been employed in executing a commission 
by which tha^ island was annexed to the dominions of 
the republic. This commission was artfully chntrived by^ 
ClodiuB in his tribunate, in order to remove Cato out of 
his way ; but the precise nature of it is nowhere distinctly 
explained. It should seem, by what may be collected from 
Plutarch, that it was only an embassy in ^ioh Cato was 
appointed to claim, on behalf of tho repiiblic, the domi- 
nions of Ptolemy, king of Cyprus, and tt> offer him, at the 
same time, the high-priesthood of the temple of Venus, in 
the island of Paphos, which In those days might have been 
no disadvantageous exchange. Cato, however, has been 
severely censured by some modern historians, for having 
accepted this office ; luid Dr. Middleton, in particular, 
thinks he cannot bo justified. But nongi^of the ancient 
liistoriauB speak of It as in the least unworthy of Cato's 
virtue: and, indeed, one of thu most moral writers in all 
antiquity mentions it upon an occasion which evidently 
shows that it was by no means thought inconsistent with 
that character of rigid justice which this illustrious Roman 
hud HO desiirvedly obtained. Seneca, in his letter of eo'nao- 
lalion, addressed to Marcia, on the loss of her son, taking 
notice of tho advantages of an early death, instances, 
among other examples, those calamities which a more 
extended period had brought upon Cato. — “ Marcum Cato- 
nem (says he) si a Cypro et hereditatis regia? dispensationc 
redeuntem mare devorassot, — noiine illo b(^ne actum foret ? 
-—Nunc antrum adjectio paucissimoruin, virum libertati 
non SUB? tan turn sod publico; natum, coegit Cicsarem fugere, 
Pompoiuni sequi." It is evident, then, that this action was 
so far from htdng deemed unjustifiable in the opinion of 
the anedents, (by which alone it can he fairly examined,) 
that the noblest of their moralists has chosen it to com- 
plete the glory and grace tho exit of his favourite hero. 
It must unquestionably, therefore, have been founded 
upon some circumstances that ret'onciled it to that law of 
nations which then prevailed in the world. Accordingly, 
it appears, by some passages in Cicero’s orations, that the 
republic had an ancient claim to those dominions. For 
Alexander, king of Egypt, to whose territories Cyprus 
I belonged, appointed the Roman commonwealth his general 
heir ; imd though the senate did not judgo proper, at that 
juncture, to assert their full right under his will, they 
thought it, however, a sufficient title to possess themselves 
of Alexander’s offttets. From that time down to tho date 
of Cato’s commiasion, frequent athunpts had been made 
in tho senate to enforce their right under the will, and a 
decree had at;tually passtHi for that purpose. But as this 
decree was protested jigainst by some tribune, it had never 
been carried into execution. Thus far it should seem thkt 
Cato’s commission was not founded upon a mere arbitrary 
exertion of power, but on a right which had long before 
received the sanction of the senate, and which had already 
in part been vindicated to the public. In the next place, 
the inhabitants of Cyprus were cxtrqmely oppressed under 
the government of Ftolemy, and desirous of transferring 
their subjection to tho Homans. Paterculus represents 
this prince as one who well deserved the puni^ment he 
suffered : — ** omnibus morum vitiis (says he) earn contu- 
meliam mcritum** And Dion Cassius expressly declares,, 
that tho Cyprians received Cato, ohK Q,KOvai<os hoping 
that, from slaves, as they were before, they should ho 
raised into the number of the friends and allies of Rome.” 
But to consider this question in another view : what pro- 
bable reason of person^ interest con be assigned for Cato’s 
undertoking this office ? It could not ho from a spirit of 
avarice : for it is unanimously confessed that bo discharged 1 
it with the most unspotted integrity. Jit could not be from ( 
£ E 2 * ; 
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may likewise add your great and royal friend \ 
prince Deiotarus. If thus to act is a merit of the 
most superior kind, if in all ages the number has 
been far less considerable of those who knew how 
to snbdue their desires than to vanquish their ene- 
mies, he that has given an instance of both, cannot, 
certainly, but be deemed, in Cato’s estimation at 
least, to have strengthened his claim to the honours 
of his country, and to have improved the splendour 
of his military achievements by the more unusual 
lustre of his civil conduct. 

Let me, in the last place, and as in diffidence of 
mv own solicitations, call in Philosophy for my 
advoca^;e ; than which nothing has ever afforded 
me a more sensible satisfaction. The truth is, she 
is one of thd noblest blessings that the gods have 
bestowed on man. At her shrine we have both of 
us, from our earliest years, paid our joint and equal 
adorations ; and while she has been thought by 
some the companion only of indolent and secluded ^ 
speculatists, we (and we alone, I had almost said) 
have introduced her into the world of business, and 
familiarised her with the most active and important 
scenes. She, therefore, it is that now solicits you 
in my behalf ; and when Philosophy is the sup- 
pliant, Cato surely can never refuse. To say all 
in one word, be well assured, if I should prevail 
with you to concur in procuring a decree I so much 
wish to obtain, I shall consider myself as wholly 
indebted for that honour to your authority and 
friendship. Farewell. 


LETTER II, » 

Marcus Cato to Cicero. 

Th® affection I bear both to you and to the 
republic induces me, very sincerely, to rejoice in 
A u. 703 y®'* exercise the same in- 

tegrity and vigilance in the conduct of 
our arms abroad as distinguished your administra- 
tion of our most important affairs at home. I have, 
therefore, paid your actions that honour which was 
most consistent with my judgment ; and, in speak- 
ing to this question before the senate, as well as 
afterwards when I assisted in drawing up the 
decree that has passed in your favour, 1 applauded 
the probity and prudence with which you have 
protected your province, preserved the crown and 
person of Ariobarzanes, and conciliated the affec- 
tions of our allies in general. 

If you rather choose, however, that we should 
ascribe to the gods those advantages which the 
republic has gained entirely by your own consum- 
mate wisdom and probity, I am glad the senate 

a motive of ambition ; for he refused all the honours, upon 
this occasion, which his country would have paid him. 
It could not be from a servile compliance with the power 
of Clodius ; for he died rather than submit even to that of 
Ciesar. Upon the whole, therefore, it seems reasonable 
to assert, that Cato acted In this instance, as in all others, 
upon a principle of disinterested patriotism, and consis- 
tently with the strictest maxims of pagan morality. — Plut. 
In Vit. Caton. ; Orat. in Uul. i. 1. 11. 16; Veil. Pat ii, 4fi ; 
Dio, p. ’1(U ; Senec. Cfmsol. ud Marc. 20. 

b Cato took a voyage into Asia, in order to inform himself 
of the strength and disposition of these eastern provinces ; 
and it was upon this occasion that he entered into a per- 
sonal friendship witli Deiotarus, who paid him the honours 
of his court with singular marks of esteem and considera- 
tion.— Plut. in Vit <8aton. 


hai passed a decree for that purpose* But if you 
are willing that fortune should have the credit of 
your actions, as supposing a public thanksgiving 
necessarily opens your way to a triumph, I must 
observe that the latter is not always a consequence 
of the former. Yet, granting it were, is it not 
far more to the honour of a general, to have it 
declared, by a vote of the senate, that he preserved 
his province by the mildness and equity of his 
administration, than that he owed it either to the 
strength of his troops, or to the peculiar inter- 
position of Providence ? Such, at least, were my 
sentiments when this question came before the 
house ; and if 1 have employed more words than 
usual in explaining them, it was from a desire of 
convincing you, that, though I proposed to the 
senate what 1 thought would be most for the 
advantage of your reputation, I rejoice that they 
have determined what is most agreeable to your 
wishes. 1 have only to request the continuance of 
your friendship, and to entreat you steadily to 
persevere in those paths of integrity which you 
have hitherto pursued both iu respect to our allies 
and the republic L Fprewell. 


LETTER IIL. 

To Caius Marcet/us^, Consul. 

Nothing could be more agreeable to my wishes, 
than that the question concerning the honours due 
A u 703 “y military services should come 
before the senate at a time when you are 
consul, as it will afford you an opportunity of 
gratifying that uncommon zeal for my interests 
which 1 have upon all occasions experienced from 
every branch of your family. Let me entreat you, 
therefore, when the letter I have addressed to the 
senate shall be laid before that assembly, to exert 
your influence in procuring a decree in my favour 
of the most distinguished kind. I persuade myself 
you will ‘find no difficulty in complying with this 
request, as the senate, 1 trust, will by no means 
be averse to my pretensions. If there were any of 
your family whose friendship 1 enjoyed in a higher 
degree than yours, 1 should have applied to you 
by their intervention. But though no man ever 
entered more warmly into my interests than your 
father ; though the esteem which your relation 
Marcus Murcellus has long entertained for me is 
conspicuous to the whole world; and, in a word, 
though all your family, in general, have ever 
honoured me with the most signal marks of their 
regard ; yet there is not one of them who hath 
afforded me stronger instances of affection than 
yourself. I conjure you, then, to distinguish me 
with the highest honours ; and let me experience, 

1 This letter (to speak in the virtuoso language) is a 
unique, and extremely valuable, as being the only compo- 
sition that has been transmitted to us from the hands of 
Cato. It confirms what Plutarch expressly asserts, that 
Cato's manners were by no means of a rough and unpolished 
cast, as no refusal could have been drawn up in more 
decent and civil terms. A judicious eye, however, cannot 
bntdiseern, through this veil of politeness, the nice touches 
of a delicate and concealed raillery, which Cicero, never* 
tbeloss, thought proper to dissemble, as will appear by 
his answer to this letter in the following book. See letter 
10, b<.K»k vi. 

i See rem. p. 399. 
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in the affair of my thanksgiving, as well as in every 
other wherein the glory of my reputation is con- 
cerned, that 1 want no solicitor to recommend me 
to your good offices. Farewell, 


LETTER IV, 

To Lucius Paulus^f Consul. 

Among many reasons for wishing myself with 
you at Rome, the principal was, that I might, both 
A. u. 7o«3. yowr election and in the course of your 
consular ministry, have given you proofs 
of that zeal to which you have so undoubted a right. 
I am sensible, at the same time, that the unanimity 
with which you were chosen, (and of which, indeed, 
I never entertained the least doubt,) would have 
rendered my assistance in that article altogether 
unnecessary : and 1 sincerely wish you may have 
as little occasion for it in the subsequent discharge 
of your office. However, I should have had the 
satisfatition, at least, of seconding your views in 
both. It is a great concern to me, 1 confess, when 
I reflect that, notwithstanding I experienced many 
important instances of your affection during ray 
consulship, 1 am yet utterly incapable of making 
any return in yours. And what renders this reflec- 
tion still more mortifying, is, that you were but a 
young man when you thus generously displayed 
the effects of your friendship : whereas, 1 am at a 
time of life when much greater advantages might 
well be expected from mine. 1 know not, in truth, 
by what fatality it is that you have continually had 
opportunities of advancing my dignities, and that 
I have never been able to contribute anything but 
ineffectual good wishes to yours. Thus, as not 
only in the instance I just now mentioned, but in 
the article of my restoration, 1 was indebted to you 
for the highest honours, so a fresh occasion now 
* presents itself to you of distinguishing me, as my 
military achievements have happened to fall vrithin 
the period of your consulate. The dignity of that 
office with which you are invested, and the import- 
ance of those honours 1 am suing for, might well 
require that 1 should address you in all the warmth 
of solicitation ; but 1 dare not venture thus to press 
yon, lest it should look as if 1 forgot, or at least 
imagined that you had forgotten, your usual dis- 
position to serve me. I will make my request, 
therefore, in few words : and it w’ill be treating 
you in a manner more agreeable, 1 dare say, to 
your own inclinations, as w'ell as to those favours 
which all the world is sensible I have received at 
your hands. If any others, indeed, than you and 
your colleague were in possession of the consular 
office, you are the first man whose mediation I 
should have employed in order to render the 
consuls favourable to my pretensions. But as this 
high authority is vested in you, with whom I have 
the strongest and most conspicuous connexions, I 
cannot scruple to conjure your assistance in speeds 
ily procuring a decree of the most illustrious kind 
in my favour ; an honour which you will find, jy 
the letter 1 have addressed to the senate, that ray 
arms are not unworthy of receiving. I recommend 
then my reputation, and, indeed, my concerns of 
every sort, to your generous patronage. But, above 
all, 1 beseech you (and it is a request 1 mentioned 

^ See rent. H, p. 4U0. 


in my former letter) that you would not suffer the 
time of my continuance here to be prolonged. It 
is much my desire, in truth, to see you in your 
consular o.ffice ; and I doubt not of obtaining from 
your administration every advantage, both here and 
in Italy, that I most wish to enjoy. Farewell. 


LETTER V. 

Marcus Ccelius to Cicero. 

You have been informed, I doubt not, that 
Dolabella has exhibited articles of impeachment 
A u 703 Appius* ; and this prosecution 

seems to be more agreeable to the world 
in general than 1 imagined. Appius, however, has 
acted with great prudence upon the occasion : for 
as soon as his adversary had lodged his information, 
he withdrew his petition for a triumph, and imme- 
diately entered the city'“. By these means he 
silenced the reports to his disadvantage ; as he 
appeared more willing to take his trial than his 
prosecutor expected. Appius relies greatly in this 
conjuncture upon your assistance ; and 1 am per- 
suaded you are not disinclined to serve him. You 
have it now” in your power** to do so as far as you 
shall think proper ; though, 1 must add, you would 
be more at liberty to limit your good offices towards 
him, if you and he had never been upon ill terms 
together. Hut, as the case now stands, were you 
to measure out your services by the right he has to 
demand them, it might be suspected that you were 
not sincere in your reconcilement : whereas, you 
can hazard no censure by obliging him ; as you 
will show that you are not to be discouraged from 
acting a generous part, even where friendship® 
might incline you to the contrary. This reminds 
me of acquainting you that Dolabella’s wife ob- 
tained a divorce just upon the commencement of 
this prosecution. I remember the commission 
you left with me when you set out for the province; 
as I dare say you have not forgotten what I after- 
wards wrote to you concerning that affair. 1 have 
not time to enlarge upon it at present : only let 
me advise you, how much soever you may relish 
the scheme, to wait the event of this trial before 
you discover your sentiments. If, indeed, your 
inclinations should be known, it will raise a very 
invidious clamour against you ; and should you 
give Dolabella the least intimation of them, they 

* He was prosecuted by Dolabella in two distinct Im- 
pcaclimentH. The first was, for being guilty of treason 
in his government of Cilicia ; and the other, for bribery 
and corruption in his election to the consulate. — ^Ep. Fam. 
iii. ]]. 

™ See rem, p. 409. 

n As one of Dolabella’s impeachments against Appius 
was for his mal-practices in Cilicia, it was extremely in 
the power of Cicero to serve Appius in those examinations 
which were nec^essary to bo taken in his province. 

o To Dolabella. 

p It seems probable, from this passage, that there was 
some prospect of a divorce between Dolabella and his wife 
before Cicero left Home ; and that the latter had coimn^s- 
sioned Coelius, in case this event should hap^ten, to take 
some measures for procuring a match between Dolabella 
and his daughter Tullia. There will be occasion to make 
great use of this ciroumstanoe in a remark uptm a letter 
in the following book : and, therefore, it is hero pointed 
out for the reader's particular observation. Bee rem . on ■ 
letter 1, hook vi. 
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will certainly become more public than will be con- 
venient either for your interest or your honour. 
He woi}l^, undoubtedly, be unable to conceal a 
cirqumstance so advantageous to his present views, . 

■ and which would give so much credit to the pro- 
secution in which he is edgaged ; and T am per- 
suaded he would scarcely refrain from making it* 
the subject of his conversation, notwithstanding he 
were sure the discovery would prove to his pre- 
judice. Pompey^ I am told, interests himself ex- 
tremely in behalf of Appius ; insomuch, that it is 
generally imagined he has a design of sending one 
of his sdns in order to 'solicit yoii i^ his favour. 
Meanwhile, we are iii the humour here of acquit- 
ting all criminals : nothing, m truth, so base or so ^ 
villi|,nous can be perpetrated that is not sure of 
Escaping punishment. You will perceive how 
wondrOusly active our consuls are in their office, 
when I tell you that they have not yet been able to 
procure a single decree of the senate, except one 
for appointing the Latian*! festivals. Even oor 
fHend Curio has not hitherto acted with any spirit 
in his tribunate ; as, indeed, it is impossible to 
describe the general indolence that has seized us. 
“If it were not for my contests with the vintners 
and the surveyors of the public aqueducts, all 
Home would appear in a profound lethargy. In 
short, I know not to what degree the .Parthians 
may have animated you; but, as for us, in this 
part of the world, we are fast asleep. But how 
much soever we may want to be awakened, I hope 
it will not be by the Parthians. It is reported, 
nevertheless, though I know not on what founda- 
tion, that they have gained some slight advantage 
over the troops of Bibulus, near Mount Amanus. 

Since I wrote the above, I must rccal what I said 
concerning Curio. The cold fit is at length expelled 
by the warmth of those censures to which the levity 
of his conduct has exposed him. For, not being able 
to carry his point with respect to the intercalation**, 
he has deserted the interest of the senate, and 
harangued the people in favour of Cicsar''. He 
threatens, likewise, to propose a Viarian law, 
somewhat of the same tendency with the Agrarian 
one which w’as formerly attempted by Rullus^ ; as 

H This festival was instituted Targuin, in memory of 
his oonquest of Etruria. 

*■ See rem, p. 388. 

^ it has already been observed, in the course of these 
remarks, that Curio secretly favoured the interest of 
Ctesar, at the same time that he affected to act in concert 
with the friends of the senate. But circumstances being 
now mature for throwing aside the mask, he seized the 
first opportunity of quarrelling with his party. With this 
view ho applied to the pontifical college for an intercalation, 
in order to lengthen out tlie period of his tribunitial minis- 
try. This ho knew would not be granted, as having before 
raised, it is probable, some suspicion of his real designs. 
The refusal, however, fumisluid him with the pretence he 
wanted, and gave a colour (such it was) to the desertion ! 
he had long meditated, — Bio, p. 149. 

t Bullus was tribune of the people in the consulate of 
Cioero, by whose address and eloquence the law which 
Kullus attempted to introduce was rejected. •• These laws,” 
as Dr. Middleton observes, “ used to be greedily received 
by the ];>opulace, »md wore proposed, therefore, by factious 
magistrates as often as they had any point to carry with 
the multitude against the public good : but this law (of 
Rullus) was of all others the most extravagant, and, by a 
show of granting more to the people than had ever been 
: . given before, seemed likely to l>e accepted. The purpose 
' of it was tooreateadcccmvirate, or ten commissioners, with 


alBo.^another, empowering the aediles to distribute 
com 'among the people. 

If you should determine ^as 1 think you ought) 
to employ your good offices m behalf of Appius, I 
be^ you woujd take that opportunity, of recom- 
mending jne to his favour. Let me prevail with 
you.-lilMwise, no|: to declare youraelf with respect 
to Dolabella ; as yonr‘ jeavihg that point ut large 
will be of singular imi>oitance not only to the .affair 
I hint at, but also in regard to thq opinion the 
world will entertain of your justice and honour. 

Will it not be a high reflection upon you if 
I should not furnished, with some Grecian 
panthers.^ , Farewell. 


LETTER yi. 

Mrom the same. - 

i KNOW not ho^ soon you may wish to resign 
your government ; but, for my oyvn part, my im- 
patience for your return is in proportion 
A.'v. 703. fortune that has hitherto 

attended your arms'^ Whilst ‘you cotitinue in the 
province, therefore*! shall be under perpetual 
apprehensions lest some unlucky reverse should 
damp the joy I take in your lute successful expe- 
dition. 

I have time to write but a very few words, as I 
convey this by the hands of the courier to the 
farmers of the revenue, who is just setting out ; 
and, indeed, I sent you a long letter yesterday by 
your freedman. Nothing has since occurred worth 
communicrating ; unless you should have curiosity 
enough to think (as I imagine you will) that the 
following articles deserve notice. In the first place, 
then, Cornificius is upon the i)oint of being married | 
to the youngest daughter of Sylla; and in the next, 
Paula Valeria, on the very day her husband was 
expected from bis government, procured a divorce,^ 
without alleging the least cause. She is to be 
married to Hecimus Brutus. Several very extra- 
ordinary incidents of the same kind have happened 
during your absence. But would you have sus- 
pected that Servius Occlla was so well with the 
ladies, as to have been twice discovered in close 
gallantry within the space of three short days ? If 
you ask me where the scene of this amorous ad- 
venture was laid ? in sad truth, my friend, where 
I least wished ; but for the rest, 1 leave you 
to inquire of others®. And a pleasant piece of • 
intelligence it will be for our noble general to learn 
in whose fair quarters the luckless Ocella was 
seized ! Farewell. 

absolute power for five years over all the revenues of the 
republic, to distribute them at pleasure to the citizens ; to 
sell and buy what lands they thought fit ; to determine the 
rights of the principal possessors ; to require an account 
from all the generals abroad, except Pompey, of the spoils 
taken in their wars ; to settle colonies wheresoever they 
judgdd proper, and particularly at Capua ; and, in short, to 
command all the money and forces in the empire. ”->hife 
of Cioero, p. 43. 

u One would almost suspect from the reserved manner 
in which Coelius relates this adventure, that he had a 
staring reason on his brow (as the poet humoroudy calls 
j it) for not being more explicit. 
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LETTER VII. 

To Appius Pulcher* I 

I answer your letter more fully thanj[ cam 
at present, the very first moment I shall have 
more leisure. ^ In the mea^u while I snatch 
the opportunity of sending this.hy the 
hands of some domestics of Brutus, who just now 
called upoti me atLaodicea, andure^etuming with 
all expedition to Rome. They ar^ in so much haste, 
that 1 have only time to write this, and another to 
Brutus. • ' ' . 

The deputies from Apamea delivered your long 
letter to me, wherein you very unjustly' accuse me 
of having obstructed by my mandates the public 
monument'^' which that city proposed to raise. 
You desire 1 would suffer them to proceed imme- 
diately upon the execution of jthat design, lest they 
should be prevented by the winter ; and very 
severely reproach me for Imving suspended the 
assessments for that purpose till T should be able 
to inquire into the justice of raising them. This, 
you tell me, was ip some sort an absolute prohibi- 
tion ; since the winter would necessarily be set in 
before I could return out of Cilicia in order to 
examine into that affair. Having thus stated the 
several articles of your charge, I will now show 
you that they are altogether unreasonable. In the 
first place, then, as I had receive^ complaints on 
the part of those who thought themselves aggrieved 
by excessive taxes, where was the injustice if 1 
forbade these subsidies to be levied till I could 
examine into the merits of the case } But this, it 
seems, 1 could not be able to efiect till the winter. 
Yet why not ? let me ask : since it was the part of 
those who made these complaints to wait upon me, 
rather tlian mine to attend them. But you will 
object, perhaps, to the reasonableness of laying 
these people under the difficulty of tajcirig so long 
a journey. Yet this journey you yourself must 
necessarily have designed they should take, when 
you gave them your letter to deliver to me. And 
deliver it they accordingly did : but they timed it 
so absurdly, that though it was to desire they might 
he permitted to begin their work during the summer, 
they did not bring it to me till that season was 
expired. 1 must acquaint you, Ivowever, that far 
the greater part of these very citizens are averse to 
the levying this tax in question. Nevertheless, I 
shall take such measures for that purpose, as I 
imagine will prove most agreeable to your inclina- 
tions. And thus much for this Apamean business. 

I am informed, by Fausanias, a freedman of 
Leiitulus, and one of my accensors'^, that you 
complained to him of my having treated you with 
great haughtiness and incivility by not coming to 

V It was usual with those Asiatic provinces to consecrate 
temples to their Homan governors, and associate them 
with the gods in the same common ceremonies of religious 
worsliip. Probably, therefore, the building which ^bo city 
of Apamea jiroposed to erect, was some compliment to 
Appius of this sacred kind. The very ingenious Monsieur 
Mongault has shown, in a learned dissertation which he 
read before the Royal Academy of Relies Lettres at Paris, 
that the divine honours which were paid to tho Roman 
emperors, were only a continuance of the same infamous 
pr(»stitutiun which had been practised during tho times of 
the republic. — Plut. in Vit. Flamiu. ; M^molros do Xdtt^ 
rat. vol. i. p. 36J1. 

w The accensors were officers who attended on tho pro- 
consular magistrates in their courts of Justice. 


meet you in your approach to Iconium. The fact, 
however, is this : I received a message firom you 
late at uight, acquainting me that you proposed to 
give me aii ihterview in that city before' the next 
morning ; but your servant could not inform me 
which <5f the two roads you intended to take. In 
order; therefore, that 1 might be^ ^dy to attend 
you, I despatched your ftiend Varro, together with 
Lepta, the captain of my artillery, directing them 
to’ take different roads, and whichever should meet 
you first, to return with immediate notice. A6- 
. cordingly Lepta came ba<;jk with great expedition ; 
and assuring ihe that you had actually passed the 
•camp, 1 instantly went to Iconium# What fok 
lowed X need not mention. Arid now is4t probable 
that I, who am rather apt to be more assidupua in 
offices of this kind than my station and. character 
require, should neglect to pay the accustomed 
honours to Appius Claudius ; to one dignified with 
the august title of imperator, and, what ik st[ill 
sti;onger, to my friend ? *But not to dwell any 
longer upon this article, I cannot forbear taking 
notice of an expression you made use of to the 
same person. “ A compliment of this kind, you * 
told him, had mutually passed between you and 
Lentulus^ ; and did Cicero take upon himself to 
act towards a person of your quality with less 
ceremony But can it be true that so weak an 
expression should drop from a man of your, im- 
proved understanding and knowledge of the world : 

1 will add too, (what the Stoics justly rank in the 
number of social virtues,) of your refined good 
breeding ? Can you possibly believe me so mean 
as to be infiuenced more by the distinctions of 
birth than of merit ? I have ever, indeed, held 
the founders of illustrious families as truly great ; 
but never could I esteem the splendid names they 
transmitted to their i) 08 terity as objects of my 
admiration. These were my sentiments even 
before I had myself attained what the world con- 
siders as the highest honours. But now, after 
having filled the most distinguished posts in the 
f;oramonwealth with a character that leaves nothing 
more for my ambition to wish, though I am far 
from thinking myself superior to those of your 
rank, 1 hoped, however, that I might be deemed 
their equal. J[ am persuaded at least that 1 have 
been a] ways regarded as such, not only by Lentulus, 
to whom I yield the preference to myself in every 
respect, but by Pompey likewise, whom I look 
upon as the greatest man the world has ever pro- 
duced. But if you differ from them in this opinion, 

1 would recommend the writings of Atbenodorus^ 
to your attentive perusal, — as they will teach you 
to form a more just distinction between high birth 
and true nobility*. 

But, not to deviate farther from the purpose of 
my letter, 1 beg you would do me the justice to 
believe, not onlyi^at I am your friend, but that 1 
am most affectionately so ; the truth of which I 
shall endeavour to evince by every means in my 
power. Nevertheless, if you are disposed to make 
the world suspect that you have less reason to take 
my interest under your protection during my 
absence than I had to act tor yours in the same 
circumstance, I willingly spare you the trouble : 

* Lentulus was predecessor to Appius in the government 
of Cilicia, as Appius was to Cicero. 

y Ho was preceptor to Augustus Ciesar.— Manutius. 

* See m». », p. 354, 
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wiot not olUefo in such a cause to flght« 

AnA lilmseli lOiaill guard a monarch's rights. 

But, notwithstaiidiDg you should give me reason 
to think that you are of a temper too apt to take 
oiteac^f you "wiU not, however, extinguish my desire 
of exerting my best services in your behalf 5 you 
win only render me less solicitous in what manner 
you may receive them. 

Thus 1 have opened my heart to you with a 
freedom that results from the conscious sincerity 
of my friendship towards you, and which, as it was 
bounded on dispassionate judgment^ 1 shall preserve 
just as long as may be agreeable to your own in- 
clinations. Farewell. 


LETTER VIIL 
To Cains Cassius^ f ProqutBstor, 

My own inclinations have anticipated your re- 
commendation : I have long since received Marcus 
A u 703 number of my friends. 

‘ ‘ He has extremely endeared himself to 

me, indeed, by his great politeness and elegance of 
manners, but particularly by the singular affection 
I have observed he bears towards you. Accord- 
ingly, though your letter in his behalf was not 
without effect, yet my own knowledge of the regard 
he entertains for you had somewhat more: you 
may be assured, therefore, 1 shall very faithfully 
confer upon him the good offices you request. 

Many reasons concurred to make me wish you 
could have given me an interview. In the lirst 
place, 1 was desirous, after so tedious a separation, 
to see a friend whom 1 have long esteemed. In 
the next place, I should have been glad to have 
expressed those congratulations in person which I 
have already paid you in a letter. I wanted, like- 
wise, an opportunity of conferring with you upon 
our mutud affairs, as well as of confirming a 

» Homer, Pope's translation. These lines are taken from 
the speech of Agamemnon to Achilles, in the first Iliad, 
where the latter threatens to withdraw his forces from 
the common cause. Cicero seems to apply them in parti- 
cular allusion to his interest with Pompey, who at this 
time was the great idol of his devotion, and the political 
Jove, at whose shrine he most devoutly bowed. 

1 * He attended Crassus into 8yria as his queestor, who, 
being killed in an engagement against the Parthians, as 
has been related in rem. k, p. ^60 , the administration 
devolved upon Cassius. Ho seems, when this letter was 
written, to have been setting out, if not actually upon the 
road, from that province. Soon after his return to Home, 
the civil war broke out, in which he commanded a very 
cjonsiderable fleet on the side of Pompey ; but upon the 
defeat of that general in the plains of Pharsalia, he sur- 
rendered both himself and his ships to the conqueror. [See 
letter .30, book vii. rem. f.] It is unnecessary to mention 
the part which Cassius afterwards acted towards his bene- 
factor, as everybody knows that he^wos the principal 
contriver and manager of the conspiracy against Csesur. 
Plutarch asserts that he engaged in this design from his 
passionate love of liberty, but the contemporaries of Cassius 
thought otherwise, and it was generally believed in Rome 
that he was actuated upon that occasion more by pique 
than patriotism. It is probable, indeed, that the former 
was hisstrongest, if not his single motive ; for his oppressive 
and tyrannical conduct, durfng his administration of the 
province of Syria, renders it not very reasonable to suppose 
that he was a real friend to the natural rights of mankind. 
— Pint, in Vit. Brut. ; Cic. Ep, Fam. vili, 10 ; see letter 14, 
book in t 


frieiidlfliiip founded on many redprooal good offices, 
thongli mterrupted, Indeed* by a long absence. 
Bat, aince I could not obtain the pleasure of a 
nearer conference, let me take the advantage at 
least of this qfiore distant communication, and 
which, in most respects, will answer the same pur- 
pose^ There is one or two, however, 1 must 
except, as it can neither afford me a satisfaction 
equal to that of seeing you, nor a mean of rendering 
you so sensible of the joy 1 feel in your late success. 
But though I have already expressed my congratu- 
lations in a former lette^ I will here again assure 
you that I very sincerely rejoice, not only in the 
illustrious actions you have performed^, but at 
your very opportune departure amidst the general 
esteem and applauses tff the whole province. 

And now, what I had farther to say, if we bad 
met, related to our mutual affairs ; a point, how- 
ever, which may full as well be discussed in this 
manner. With regard to your own, when I con- 
sider your interest in general, I cannot but advise 
you to hasten to Rome. When I left the city, there 
was not the least appearance of any designs to 
your prejudice; and I am persuaded your returning 
thither, while the success of your arms is fresh 
upon the minds of the people, will ensure you a 
reception greatly to your honour. The reason for 
hastening your journey will hold still stronger, if 
you are convinced that you shall be able to defeat 
those prosecutions which you are apprehensive, 
it seems, may be brought against some of your 
officers ; as nothing will place your character in a 
more advantageous light than a victory of this 
kind. But if you imagine the charge can be made 
good against tliem, it merits your consideration 
whether your arrival in Rome will not happen in a 
conjuncture very unfavourable for such a circum- 
stance. Upon the whole, you yourself are most 
capable of determining this question, as you are 
the best judge of your own strength. If you think 
you shall triumph over your adversaries, it is a 
circumstance, undoubtedly, that will raise your 
general credit ; but if you are clear that the reverse 

« Cassius, after the death of (-raHHUsand the total defeat 
of his army, conducted back the remains of the Homan ! 
troops into Syria, and shut himself up in Antiocliia. But | 
upon the approach of the I'arthians towards that city ho 
sallied out, and by his bravery and conduct having 
repulsed the enemy, he continued harassing their retreat 
till he drove them entirely out of Syria. It is upon this 
success that Cicero's congratulations arc founded ; but they 
are congratulations in which ho was by no means sincere. 
For in some letters to Atticus written about this time, ho 
speaks of Cassius as having magnifled his actions to the 
senate much beyond the truth, and even claims a share 
with him in the glory of repulsing the Parthians. It was 
the news, ho says, of his being uift)n the march in order to 
assist Cassius, that animated his courage, and spread such 
terror among tho enemy as induced them to retreat. But 
this (as the very ingenious French translator of the let- 
ters to Atticus observes) wasascribing to himself an honour 
to which be had certainly no right. For Cicero was at a 
great distance from Antiochia when the Parthians re- 
treated from that city, which the bravery of Cassius, 
together with their own inexperience in the nature of regu- 
lar sieges, were the only causes of their abandoning. An 
observation, therefore, of Cicero’s own may serve perhaps 
as a proper conclusion to this remark: — D^orme est 
de seipto prasdicaret /alto prateriim / el cum irritione 
audientium imitari militem gloriotum/^'Dio, p. 134 ; Ad 
Att. V. 20, 21 ; Mong. Xraduot. vol. iU. p. 146, rem, 9 ; De 
Offic. i. 38. 
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will prove the cieoi you will certainly be less mor* 
tified by the distant reflections of the world, than if 
you were placed within the hearing of their mail* 
clous censures. 

As to my own affairs, 1 must repeat the request 
of my last, and entreat you to exert your utmost 
endeavours that my continuance here may not be 
extended beyond the period limited by the senate 
and the people. 1 urge this request as one upon 
which all my hopes depend, and entreat you to act 
in it with a proportionable zeal. You will find 
Paulus ^ extremely well disposed to co-operate with 
you upon this occasion ; as also both Curio and 
Furnius*. 

1 have only to add the last article I mentioned, 
as an inducement for desiring an interview ; 1 mean, 
in order to renew and confirm the pledges of our 
mutual friendship. 1 persuade myself it will not 
be necessary to employ many words for that pur- 
pose. You discovered, indeed, an early disposition 
to be thus united with me, as on my part I always 
considered it as my particular honour. I found it 
too my great support, in the season of my misfor- 
tunes. Let me add, in farther claim to its con- 
tinuance, that I have contracted, since your absence, 
a great intimacy with your relation llrutus^. 1 
promise myself much satisfaction from the society 
of two such ingenious friends, as well as very high 
advantages from your united services : suffer me 
not, 1 conjure you, to conceive this hope in vain. 
In the mean time, 1 beg to hear from you imme- 
diately, as I desire, likewise, you would write to 
me very frequently when you return to Rome. 
Fareweid. 


LETTER IX. 

To Marcus CccliuSy Curule^JEdHe. 

The very worthy.and learned Marcus Fabius*^ 
is a persou with whom I am most intimately con- 
▲ u 703. strongly, indeed, engages my 

affection, not only by his superior genius 
and erudition, but by that uncommon modesty 
which adorns them. 1 entreat you, therefore, to 
undertake his cause with the same warmth as if it 
were my own. I know you fine orators are so 
much employed, that a man must have committed 
murder at leas^ ere he can hope that his affairs are 
of significancy enough to claim your assistance. 
In the present instance, however, 1 will take no 
excuse : and if 1 have any share in your regard, 
you will give up all other busioess when Fabius 
requires your services. 

The severity of the winter has prevented my ] 
receiving any despatches from Rome a considerable 
time. 1 am extremely impatient, therefore, to 
hear what is going forward amongst you, and par- 
ticularly what my friend Coelius is doing. Fare- 
well. 

<1 One of the present consuls. 

« Tribunes of the people. 

f Brutus was at this time married to Junia, the sister of 
Cassius. 

s This seems to be the person mentioned in the foregoing 
letter, in whose behalf Cassius had written to Cicero. The 
following epistle is likewise in favour of the same friend, 
and upon the same oocasion. 


LETTER X. 

To Ctirfius Pi9(ffioaranii«, PrmtoT^. 

I HATE long eiyoyed an intimacy with Marcua 
Fabius, for whom 1 sincerely profess the most 
tender regard. I do not, however, desira 
* to influence your judgment in the suit 
which he has depending before you, as I am sure 
you will not depart from those rules of equity which 
your honour obliges you to observe, and which you 
prescribed to yourself when you first entered upon 
your office ^ My only request is, (and it is a re- 
quest I most earnestly make ) that you would allow 
him to wait upon you, and would favour his claim 
so far as justice is on his side. In a word, let me 
entreat you to show him that my friendship can 
avail him even at this distance. Farewell. 


LETTER XL 
To Appius Pulcher* 

I HAVE at last received a letter from you, writ- 
ten in a spirit worthy of yourself, as it is conceived 
A V 703 terms full of a generous and candid 
friendship. It should seem, indeed, that 
the very view of Rome had an immediate effect 
upon your temper, and restored you to the agree- 
able possession of your usual good humour and 
politeness. 1 am sure, at least, that the two com- 
plaining letters you wrote to me on your journey, 
ere you had left Asia, were such as 1 could not 
read without reluctance. I will own, too, that, 
conscious of the inviolable attachment which I have 
ever preserved to your interests, I could not for- 
bear answering them with some warmth. The 
letter, indeed, which you delivered to my freedman 
Philotimus, left me no room to doubt that there 
were some persons in this province who were no 
well-wishers to our union. But I have the satis- 
faction to find, that as soon as you came to Rome, 
or rather as soon as you were met by your friends 
aiW family, you were convinced of that warm and 
constant testimony I gave of my friendship and 
esteem for you upon all occasions during your 
absence. You will easily imagine, then, with how 
much pleasure 1 read your assurances, that if any 
incident should arise wherein my reputation may 
be concerned, you will endeavour to make me an 
equal return. And though you doubt whether you 
shall be able effectually to do so, most certainly 
there is no reason to question it : for there is 
nothing, my friend, which a sincere and zealous 
affection is not capable of performing. 

Notwithstanding I was well persuaded, in my 
own judgment, and had received frequent assur- 
ances likewise by the letters of my friends, that 
you would undoubtedly be honoured with a triumph, 
yet it afforded me a singular pleasure to be con- 
firmed! in this persuasion by your own hand. 
Believe m e, however, I by no means rejoice in it 

The prstors were next in rank and power to the con- 
suls, and their office somewhat resembled that of our 
chief justices.— See rem. p. 407- 

1 The several praetors, before they entered upon their 
office, drew up and published a sort of formulary, which 
they intended to observe in their respeotivo administra- 
tions of Justice. — Rosin. Antiq. Uom. vii. 7(K). 

J When Cicero wrote this epistle, he had not received the 
letter from Ccalius, wherein he gives him an account of 
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from a selfish Epicurean principle^ and as it may 
probably facilitate my own pretensions of the same 
kindf but as taking a sincere and disinterested 
share in every increase of your dignities. I entreat 
you, then, as you have more frequent opportunities 
of writing into this province than any other of my 
friends, that you would give me immediate notice 
as soon as you shall have obtained the decree, which 
you have so much reason to expect, and which 1 so 
unfeignedly wish you. If the tedious resolutions 
of the long bench^ as our friend Pompey calls the 
senate, should delay your hopes a few days, (and 
more than a few days they surely cannot delay 
them,) be confident, however, that they will at 
length distinguish you with those honours which 
are so justly your due. Again, therefore, I conjure 
you, as you give me your affection, or would pre> 
serve mine^ to let me participate in the joy of this 
good news as early as possible. 

To this request I will join another, and remind 
you of executing your promise of sending me the 
completion of your treatise on augury k. I ask 
this, not only as being desirous of informing myself 
in the rites and principles of the sacred college, 
but as 1 receive with uncommon satisfaction every 
mark of your favour. As to the request you made 
me on your part of returning you a compliment in 
the same kind, it is a point 1 must well consider. 
For it would ill become an author whom you have 
so often applauded for the pains ^ he bestows upon 
his compositions, to suffer any crude and indigested 
pei-formance to come forth from his hands, espe- 
cially upon an occasion that would justly expose 
him to the censure, not only of being guilty of 
negligence, but of a most ungrateful disrespect. 
However, I may find some opportunity, perhaps, of 
satisfying both you and myself upon this article. 
In the mean time, 1 hope you will endeavour, in 
conformity to your promise, that a public thanks- 
giving of the most distinguished kind be decreed, 
as soon as possible, on account of my late victories ; 
and 1 am persuaded you will act with that zeal 
which is agreeable to your sincerity, and to ^le 
friendship which has long subsisted between us. I 

Appius having dropped his petition for a triumph. — See 
the &th letter of this book. 

k See rem. y, p. 3111. 

i “ *Tis strange to see how differently the vanity of man- 
kind runs in different times and seasons. 'Tis at prestmt 
the boast of almost every enterpriser in the Muses’ lirt, 
that, by his genius alone and a natural rapidity of style 
and thought, ho is able to carry all before him ; that ho 
plays with his business, does things in passing, at a ven- 
ture, and in the quickest period of time. In the days of 
•Attic elegance, as works were then truly of another form 
and turn, so workmen were of another humour, and had 
their vanity of a quite contrary kind. They became rather 
affected in endeavouring to discover the pains they had 
taken to be correct. They were glad to insinuate how 
laboriously, and with what expense of time, they had 
brought the smallest work of theirs (as perhaps a single 
ode, or satire, an oration, or panegyric) to its perfection. 
When they had so polished their piece, and rendered it so 
' natai*al and easy that it seemed only a lucky flight, a hit 
of thought, or flowing vein of humour, they were then 
chiefly concerned, lest it should in refl|fity pass for siieh, 
and their artifice remain undiscovered. They were willing 
I it should he known how serious their play was, and how 
elaborate their freedom and facility; that they might say, 
as the agreeable and polite poet, glancing on himself, 
Ludentis speclem dabit et torquebitur,*’— 
Shaftesbury’s Charaotoriiitios, i. 233. 


was somewhat later in my public despatches for | 
this purpose, than 1 wished; and as they were ! 
delayed likewise by the difficulty of navigation at 
that season, they did not, I suppose, arrive before 
the senate was prorogued. It was the influence 
which your advice always has upon my judgment 
that induced me to defer them ; and I am satisfied , 
it was perfectly right not to acquaint the senate of | 
my being saluted with the title of Jmperator, till 
I had gained still farther advantages by my arms, 
and entirely completed the campaign. I confidently 
rely, therefore, upon the assistance you have pro- 
mised me, and recommend to your protection 
whatever else concerns either my affairs or my 
family. Farewell. 

LETTER XII. 

To Marcus Coslius* 

Would you imagine that I should ever be at a 
loss for words ! 1 do not mean of that chosen and 

A u 703. kind which are the privilege of 

you celebrated orators, but those of ordi- 
nary and common use. Yet, believe me, I am 
utterly incapable of expressing the solicitude I feel 
concerning the resolutions that may be taken in the 
senate in regard to the provinces. 1 am extremely 
impatient, indeed, to return to my friends at Rome, 
among which number you are principally in my 
thoughts. I will confess, likewise, that 1 am quite 
satiated of my government. For, in the first 
place, I have more reason to apprehend that 
some reverse of fortune may deprive me of the 
glory I have here acquired, than to expect 1 
shall be able to raise it higher. And, in the next 
place, I cannot but look upon the whole business 
of this scene as much inferior to my strength, 
which is both able and accustomed to support a far 
more important weight. I will acknowledge, too, 
that I am uneasy in the expectation of a very ter- 
rible war"\ which is likely to be kindled in this 
part of the world, and which I may probably esetape 
if 1 should obtain my dismission at the stated 
time. 

I do not forget the panthers you desired, and 
have given my orders to the persons usually em- 
ployed in hunting them : but these animals are 
exceedingly scarce with us. They take it so unkind, 
you must know, that they should bt the only crea- 
tures in my province for whom any snares are laid, 
that they have withdrawn themselves from my j 
government, and are marched into Caria. How- j 
ever, the huntsmen, and particularly honest Pa- 
tischuB, are making very diligent inquiry after 
their haunts ; and all the game they can meet with 
shall .certainly be yours : but what the number will 
prove is altogether uncertain. Be well assured the 
honour of your sedileship is much my care ; and 
this day particularly reminds me of it, as it is the 
festival of the Meg^esian games 

m With the Parthians. I 

^ The Megalosian games were under the conduct of the | 
curule lediles, as well as those called the Roman. The | 
learned Manutlus, therefore, conjectures that the anniver- ^ 
sary of the former reminded Cicero of the panthers which 
Cadius requested, in order to grace those^shows he was to 
exhibit at the latter, which were celebrated with greater 
pomp and magnifloonce. Tlie nature of the Roman games 
has already b^n explained in rem. p. 405. The Megalc- 
sian games were instituted in honour of the mother of the 
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as your letter seemed to intimate a doubt in what 
manner I was inclined towards him. This leads 
me to suspect that some idle tale or other has been 
reported to the disadvantaj^e of my sentiments 
respecting Appius : but, be assured, whatever you 
have heard of that nature is utterly false. 1 must 
confess, at the same time, that his maxims and 
mine in the administration of this province have 
been somewhat different ; and it may from thence, 
perhaps, have been suggested that 1 acted counter 
to his measures, more from a spirit of opposition 
than from any real disagreement of principles. 
But, believe me, 1 have never said or done the 
least thing throughout the whole course of my 
government with a view of prejudicing his reputa- 
tion. And now that my friend Dolabella has so 
rashly attached him, I am exerting all my good 
offices to dissipate the rising storm with which be 
is tlireatened. : 

You mentioned something of a lethargic inac- | 
tivity that had seized the republic. I rejoiced, no 
doubt, to hear that you were in a state of such 
profound tranquillity, as well as that our spirited 
friend^ was so much infected with this general 
indolence as not to be in a humour of disturbing it. 
But the last paragraph of your letter, which was 
written, I observed, with your own hand, changed 
the scene, and somewhat, indeed, discomposed me. 
Is Curio really, then, become a convert to Csesar ? 
But, extraordinary as this event may appear to 
others, believe me it is agreeable to what I always 
suspected. Good gods 1 how do 1 long to laugh 
with you at the ridiculous farce which is acting in 
your part of the world ? 

I have hnished my juridical circuit, and not 
only settled the finances of the several cities upon 
a more advantageous basis, but secured to the 
farmers of the revenues the arrears due on their 
former agreements, without the least complaint 
from any of the parties concerned. In short, I 
have given entire satisfaction to all orders and 
degrees of men in this province. I propose, there- 
fore, to set out for Cilicia * on the 7th of May, from 
whence, after having just looked upon the troops 
in their summer cantonment, and settled some 
affairs relating to the army, I intend, agreeably to 
the decree of the senate for that purpose, to set 
forward to Rome. 1 am extremely impatient, 
indeed, to return to my friends, bpt particularly 
to you, whom 1 much wish to see in the adminis- 
tration of your eedileship. Farewell. 


LETTER XVL 
To Quintus Thermus^ Proprcstor, 

It is with great pleasure I perceive that my 
services to Rhodo and others of your friends, as 
A. u. 703. those likewise which I have per- 

formed to yourself, prove acceptable to a 
man of your grateful disposition. Be assured you 
will find me still more and more desirous of ad- 
vancing your credit and reputation : though I must 
add, that the lenity and justice of yoH^government 
seem already to have raised them as high as possible. 

The more I reflect upon your affairs, (and they 
are the daily subject of my thoughts, ) the more I 
am confirmed in that advice I communicated to 


i rem. p, p. 427* 


you by Aristo, I am well persuaded, indeed, that 
you will draw upon yourself very powerful enemies, 
if you should put any slight upon a young noble- 
man of your quaestor^s rank and interest. And a 
slight it will undoubtedly be, if you should not at 
your departure commit the administration of the 
province to his hands, as there is no other person 
to whom you can trust it of superior quality. But, 
abstracted from all considerations of this kind, he 
has an unquestionable right, as your quaestor, to be 
preferred to any of your lieutenants, whose blame- 
less and worthy conduct, however, I must at the 
same time in justice acknowledge. I am perfectly 
sensible that you have nothing to fear from the 
resentment of any man. I could wish, neverthe- 
less, that you would not incur the displeasure, and 
especially with just reason, of three such distin- 
guished persons as your quiestor and his brothers ; 
for they are all of them men of some eloquence, as 
well as great spirit ; to which 1 must add, that I 
am persuaded they will successively be tribunes 
of the people'*' during the three next following 
years. Now who con tell what turn public 
affairs may take ? For my own part, I think there 
is much appearance of great commotions arising in 
the commonwealth. I should be sorry, tlierefore, 
that you should render yourself obnoxious to so 
formidable a power as the tribunitial ; especially 
since you may easily avoid it without offending 
any person, by justly preferring your quaestor to 
your lieutenants. And should his conduct as your 
vicegerent in the province, prove worthy of his 
glorious ance.stors, as I hope and believe, it will 
reflect, in some degree, an honour upon yourself. 
But, on the contrary, should he deviate from their 
illustrious examples, the whole discredit will fall 
singly upon his own character, without involving 
yours in any part of the reproach. 

I am this moment setting out for Cilicia* ; so 
that I have only time to write these loose hints just 
as they occur. 1 thought it incumbent upon me, 
however, to send you my general sentiments of a 
point wherein your interest is so nearly concerned. 
May the gods give success to whatever you shall 
determine ! But if my advice has any weight, 
you will avoid raising to yourself unnecessary ene- 
mies, and prudently consult your future repose. 
Farewell. 


LETTER XVII. 

To C. Titius Rufus^ Prestor, 

LucitJs CusTiDius is not only of the same tribes 
and corporation* with myself, but is likewise my 
A V 7oa P**irticular friend. As he has a cause 
which he purposes to bring before you, I 
recommend his interest to your protection, but no 

V Fighius with great probability conjectures, from the 
oircumstancos here mentioned, compared with other pas- 
sages in Cicero*8 writings, that Cains Antonins, second 
brother to Mark Antony, was quaestor to Thermus. — 
Fighii Annal. anno 70a 

X See rem. P, p, 427* 

7 Romulus divided his citizens into three tribes, each of 
which were subdivided Into ten ourise. or warda These 
tribes were, in after-times, gradually increased, till they 
amounted to the number of thirty-five. 

> The corporate or municipal towns were those which 
were allowed to'govern themselves by their own laws and 
constitutions, and at the same time were honoured with 
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farther, however, than is consistent with your 
honour and my own good manners. All 1 request, ' 
therefore, is, that you would allow him freely to 
wait upon you as often as he shall have occasion ; 
that you would comply with his desires as far as 
they shall appear equitable ; and, in a word, that 
you would convince him that my friendship can 
effectually avail, even at this distance. Farewell. 


LETTER XVIII. 

To Silius. 

Will you not think that I am employed in a 
very unnecessary office, when I take upon me to 
A. u. 703. recommend a man to your friendship who 
already, I know, enjoys that privilege ? 
Let it be a proof, however, that I am with passion, 
as well as esteem, devoted to his interest. I most 
earnestly entreat you, then, to convince Egnatius, 
by the good effects which this letter shall produce 
in his favour, both of your affection for me, and of 
mine for him. And, be assured, your compliance 
with this request will be the most agreeable of all 
the many and great instances I have received of 
your disposition to oblige me. 

The pleasing hopes 1 entertained of public affairs 
are now totally vanished. However, whilst we 
wish things were better, let us support ourselves 
with the trite consolation, that we must -submit to 
what cannot be remedied. But this is a subject 
I will reserve to our meeting. In the mean time, 
continue to give me your friendship, and be well 
persuaded of mine. Farewell. 

the privilefroB of Roman Citizens. Ciooro was a native 
of one of these oorporntions, called Arpintirn, situated in 
a district of Italy which now makes part of tho kingdom 
of Naples. 


LETTER XIX. 

To Publius Casing. 

I MOST earnestly recommend to your favour my 
very intimate friend Publius Messienus, a Roman 
A u 703. distinguished by every 

valuable endowment. I entreat you, by 
the double ties of that amity which I enjoy with 
you and your father, to protect him both in his 
fame and his fortunes. Be assured you will by 
this means conciliate the affection of a man highly 
deserving of your friendship, as well as confer a 
most acceptable obligation upon myself. FareweU. 


LETTER XX. 

To the Magistrates of FregellaK 

If my connexions with Quintus Hippius were 
not of the strongest and most amicable kind, I 
A V. 703 depart from the rule I have 

laid down to myself of not troubling you 
with my applications. This maxim, you will bear 
me witness, 1 have hitherto strictly observed, 
though I was ever persuaded, at the same time, 
that there is nothing you would refuse to my re- 
quest. However, 1 now most earnestly entreat 
your generosity in behalf of my friend's son, and 
that you would do me the honour to show so much 
regard to my inclinations as to enfranchise the 
estate he has purchased of your corporation. I 
shall esteem your compliance with this request as 
a very singular favour. Farewell. 

« It is supposed to be the same town which is now called 
Cajieraro in the Campagna di Rom& 


BOOK VI. 


LETTER I. 


To Appius Pulcher, 

When I first received an account of the ill- 
judged prosecution 'which has been commenced 
A ly 703 against you^, it gave me great concern ; 

and, indeed, nothing could possibly have 
happened that I less expected. But as soon as I 
had recovered from my surprise, I was well satis- 
fied that you will easily disappoint the malice of 
your enemies : for I have the highest confidence in 
your own judicious conduct on this occasion, as 
well as a very great one in that of your friends. I 
see many reasons, indeed, to believe that the envy 
of your adversaries will only brighten that character 
they mean to sully : though I cannot but regret that 
they should have thus snatched from you an honour 
you so justly merit, and of which you had so well- 
grounded an assurance ; the honour, I mean, of a 
triumph''. However, you will show your judgment 
if you should consider this pompous distinction in 
the light it has ever appeared to my own view ; and 
at the same time enjoy a triumph of the completest 
kind in the confusion and disappointment of your 

^ See retn. *, p. 421. c See rem. p. 4<M>. 


enemies : as I am well convinced that the vigorous 
and prudent exertion of your power and influence 
will give them abundant reason to repent of their 
violent proceedings. As for myself, be well assured 
(and I call evei^ god to witness the sincerity of what 
I promise) that 1 will exert my utmost interest in 
support — I will not say of your person, which I 
hope is in no danger, — ^but of your dignities and 
honour. To this end, 1 shall employ my best good 
offices for you in this province, where you once 
presided ; and employ them with all the warmth of 
an intercessor, with all the assiduity of a relation, 
with all the influence of a man who, T trust, is dear 
to these cities, and with all the authority of one 
who is invested with the supreme command. In 
a word, I hope you will both ask and expect of me 
every service in my power : and believe me, I shall 
I give you greater proofs of my affection than you 
are disposec|^erhaps to imagine. Notwithstand- 
ing, therefore; that the letter I received from you 
by the hands of Quintus Scrvilius was , extremely 
short, yet I could not but think it much too long : 
for it was doing an injury to the sentiments of my 
heart, to suppose you had any occasion to solicit 
my assistance. I am sorry you should have an 
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opportunity of experiencing, by an incident so little 
agreeable to you, the rank you bear in my affection, 
the esteem which I entertain for Pompey, whom I 
justly value indeed above all men, and the measure 
of my unfeigned regard for Brutus : circumstances, 
I should hope, of which our daily intercourse had 
rendered you sufficiently sensible. However, since 
it has so happened, I should think that I acted a 
most unworthy, not to say a criminal part, if I 
were to omit any article wherein my services can 
avail you. 

Pontinius remembers the singular instances of 
friendship he has received from you, and of which 
I myself was a witness'*, with all the gratitude and 
affection to which you have so undoubted a right. 
The urgency of his affairs had obliged him, though 
with great reluctance, to leave me. Nevertheless, 
having been informed, just as he was going to em- 
bark at Ephesus, that his presence in this province 
might be of advantage to your cause'’, he immedi- 
ately returned back to Laodicea. I am persuaded 
you will meet with numberless such instances of 
zeal upon this occasion : can I doubt, then, that 
this troublesome affair will prove in the conclusion 
greatly to your credit ? 

If you should be able to bring on an election of 
censors^, and should exercise that office in the 
manner you certainly ought, and for which you are 
so perfectly well qualihed, you can never want that 
authority in the republic which will s^fford at once 
a protection both to yourself and your friends. 
Let me entreat, therefore, your most strenuous en- 
deavours to prevent my administration from being 
prolonged ; that, after having filled up the measure | 
of my affectionate services to you here, I may have ' 
the satisfaction also of presenting them to you at 
Rome. 

I read with pleasure, though by no means with 
surprise, the account you gave me of that general 
zeal which all orders and degrees of men have 
shown in your cause, — a circumstance of whi(;h I 
had likewise been informed by my other friends. 
It affords me great satisfaction to ffnd, that a man 
with whom I have the honour and pleasure to be 
so intimately united is thus distinguished with that 

Pontinius was proctor in the consulate of Cicero, and 
at this time one of his lieutenants in the province. He 
distinguished himself in the affair of Catiline : and having 
quelled the insurrection of the Allobroges, who took up 
arms on that occasion, he demanded a triumph. liut he 
met with so strong on opposition to this claim, and par- 
ticularly from Cato, that it was four years beff)re his 
petition was granted. Appius was at that time consul ; by 
whose Interest it chiefly was, that Pontinius at length 
succeeded: and It is to this circumstance that Cicero 
seems to allude.— Liv. Epit 1U3 ; Dio, xl. ; Ad Att. iv. 16. 

« See retn. p. 421, 

f The office of censor was the most honourable post in 
the Koman republic ; though its authority was not so con- 
siderable as that of the consuL The two principal branohos 
of his duty consisted In taking a general survey of the 
people, in order to range them In their proper classes; 
and in watching over the public manners. Appius, toge- 
ther with Pise, whose daughter Cfcsar had married, were 
chosen censors soon after the date of this letter ; imd they 
were the last (as Dr. Middleton observes) ®who bore that 
office during the freedom of the republic if -the republic, 
indeed, could with any propriety he said to have enjoyed 
freedom at this period, when all was faction and misrule. 

— ^Rosin. de Antiq. Rom. 699 ; T.ife of Cicero, p. 165. Seo 
rem. •, mid the passage to which it refers, letter 16 of this 
book. ‘ 


universal approbation he justly deserves. But I 
rejoice in this upon another consideration likewise $ 
as it is a proof that there still remains a general 
disposition in Rome to support the cause of illus- 
trious merit: a disposition which I have myself 
also experienced upon every occasion as the honour- 
able recompense of my pains and vigils in the public 
^ service. But I am astonished that Dolabella, a 
young man whom I formerly rescued with the 
utmost difficulty from the consequences of two 
capital impeachments, should so ungratefully forget 
the patron to whom he owes all that he enjoys, as 
to be the author of this ill-considered prosecution 
of my friend. And what aggravates the folly of 
his conduct is, that he should thus venture to 
attack a man who is distinguished with the highest 
honours, and supported by the most powerful 
friendships ; at the same time, that he himself (to 
speak of him in the softest terms) is greatly defi- 
cient in both these respects. I had received an 
account from our friend Coelins, before your letter 
reached my hand, of the idle and ridiculous report 
he has propagated, and on which you so largely 
expatiate. There is so little ground, however, for 
what he asserts, that be assured I would much 
sooner break off all former friendship with a man 
who had thus declared himself your enemy, than 
be prevailed upon to engage with him in any new 
connexions k. 

B Nothing could bo more distant from Cicero’s heart i 
than what he here pretends. For there is the strongest | 
evidence to believe, that it was his fixed intention, at this 
very time, to enter into an alliance with Dolal>ella : and, 
in fact, Tullitt was married to him soon after the date of 
this letter. Cicero affirms, 1 must acknowledge, in an 
epistle to Atticu8,what he likewise asserts in a subsequent 
one to Appius, “ that this transaidion was entirely with- I 
out his knowledge but he seems to have dealt as insin- 
cerely upon this occasion with his bosom friend, as he too j 
frequently did with all the world beside. Accordingly, he | 
assures Atticus, he so little expected the news of his j 
daughter's match, that he was actually in treaty for the | 
«UspoBal of ker to another person. But if the latter part 
of this assertion were true, it aggravates bis dissimulation ; | 
as the former most e /idently was not. For, not to mention j 
the great probability there is, that ho left a commission 
with Ocellus when he set out for the province, relating to I 
tho marriage in question, [see let. 5, p. 421], it appears 
that he had received more than one letter from him upon i 
this subject, before he wrote the last-mentioned to Atticus ; 
and, consequently, that ho could not have been so much 
a stranger to the affair as he chose to represent himself. 
Cicero’s answer to tho letter of Coelius concerning this 
treaty with Dolabella is extant: and it cannot bo dated 
later than tho beginning of May in the x^resont year; 
because he mentions tho seventh of that month as a 
future day, on which he proposed to return from another 
part of his province into Cilicia. But the letter to Atticus 
must have been written in the latter end of the same year, 
because he takes notice in it of the death of Hortensius. 
Now he was not informed of that event till ho came to 
Rhodes, In his voyage from (vllicia ; as he himself tells us, 
in the introduction of his oratorical treatise Inscribed to 
Brutus. If Cicero then was capable of thus disguising the 
truth concerning Dolabella to the nearest and most valu- 
able of his friends; it is no wonder he should not scruple to 
act a still more oounterfeit part in all that he says of him 
to Appius. And this dissimulation he very freely acknow- 
ledges to Coelius : who, indeed, was in the whole secret of 
the affair : as it was by his intervention that it seems to 
have been principally conducted. Accordingly, Cicero 
taking notice to Coelius of the letter now before us, which 
he tells him was written in consequence of the information 
he had received from him, in the 5th of the foregoing 
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You have not the least reason to doubt of my 
zeal to serve you ; of which I have given many 
conspicuous testimonies in this province as well as 
at Rome. Your letter, nevertheless, intimates 
some sort of suspicion of the contrary. It would 
be improper at this juncture to reproach you with 
indulging so injurious a thought ; but it is neces> 
sary I should convince you that it is altogether 
without foundation. Tell me, then, wherein did I 
obstruct the deputation which was intended to be 
sent to Rome with the complimental addresses to 
you of this province ? Had I been your avowed 
enemy, 1 could not have indulged my spleen by a 
more impotent piece of malice : and most cer- 
tainly, if 1 had meant to act with a disguised 
malevolence, I could not have chosen an occasion 
that would have rendered my sentiments more 
notorious. Were I as perfidious as the authors of 
these unjust insinuations, yet surely I should not 
have been so weak either to discover my enmity 
where 1 designed to conceal it, or to show a strimg 
inclination of injuring you by instances utterly 
ineffectual. 1 remember, indeed, that some com- 
plaints were made to me concerning the excessive 
appointments allowed to the deputies from this 
province. In answer t(> which, I rather advised 
than directed that all expenses of this kind should 
be regulated by the Conielian law*^. But far was 
I from insisting even upon this, as may appear by 
the public records of the several cities. For when 
they afterwards passed their accounts before me^ ] 
suffered them to charge to the article of their 
deputations whatever sum they thought proper. 
Yet what f;ilsehoods have not these worthless 
informers imposed upon you ? They have affirmed, 
it seems, not only that 1 absolutely prohibited all 
expenses of this kind, but even obliged the agents 
of those deputies, who were actually set forward in 
their way to Rome, to refund the appointments that 
were lodged in their hands ; and by these means 
discouraged several others from undertaking the 
same commission. 1 might here, with great justice, 
complain of your giving credit to these calumnies ; 
but I forbear, as I said before, in tenderness to your 
present disquietude, thinking it more proper, at this 
season, to vindicate my own conduct than to reproach 
370 urs. 1 will only, therefore, remind you of a few 

reasons that ought to have secured me against 
suffering in your opinion from these groundless 
imputations. If ever, then, you experienced the 
probity of my heart, or observed a disposition in 
me worthy of those sublime contemplations to 
which I have devoted myself from my earliest 
youth ; if ever you discovered, by my conduct in 
the most important transactions, that I was neither 
void of spirit nor destitute of abilities, you ought 
to have believed me incapable of acting a low and 
little part towards my friends, much more a base 

book ; bo expresses himself in the following remarkable 
words: ** Quid s* mcam (so. epistolam) lega*, quam ego 
turn ex tuis literis misi ad Appium ? sed quid ugtis ? sic 
vivitnr :** which in plain English amounts to this, that if 
a man would be well with the world, he must submit to 
the lowest and most contemptible hypocrisy. And it must 
be owned that Cicero, in the present instance, os woU as 
in most others, acted up to the full extent of his maxim. — 
Ad Att, vi. 6 ; Kp. Fam. viii. 6 ; Be Clar. Orator. 1 ; £p. 
Fam. ii. 1.5. 

This law was enacted, it is probable, in order to 
restrain the immoderate sums whioli were expended in 
these complimental deputations— Manutius. 


and a treacherous one. But if artifice be the cha- 
racter, after all, in which I must needs be repre- 
sented, could anything, let me ask, be less consistent 
with such a temper, than either to slight the friend- 
ship of a man of your high rank and credit, or to 
oppose your glory in an obscure and remote pro- 
vince, after having openly supported it in view of 
the whole world at Rome ? Can anytWng have 
less the appearance of artifice than to discover an 
impotent malevolence, and betray to very little 
puq)ose a strong propensity of doing an ixyury ? 
But what possible motive could induce me to 
cherish so implacable a spirit toward you, who was 
far from showing yourself my enemy, (and 1 speak 
it upon the information of my own brother,) even 
at a time when you were almost under an indis- 
pensable obligation of appearing so ' ? And after 
our reconciliation had been effected, agreeably to 
our mutual desires for that purpose, did you once, 
throughout the whole period of your consulate, 
make a single request to me in vain ? or which of 
the commands that you left with me, when I 
attended yon to Puteolse^ did I not execute with a 
zeal and assiduity even beyond your expectations ? 
But were 1 really the artful man I am represented, 
and if it be. the characteristic of that disposition to 
act entirely with a view to interest, nothing surely 
could be more conducive to mine than the friend- 
ship of one, from whose rank and abilities, from 
whose power, family, and alliances, 1 might hope 
to derive the highest honours and advantages : con- 
siderations, I will own, that rendered me ambitious 
of your friendship, not from any low unworthy 
cunning, but from those principles of prudence 
which Wisdom will surely justify. But these were 
not the only considerations that attached me to 
your interest : I was drawn by others of a higher 
and more prevailing influence with me—by a simili- 
tude of taste and studies, by the pleasing habitudes 
of familiar intercourse, and by the same common 
researches into the most concealed and unfrequented 
paths of philosophy. To these inducements of a 
private kind, 1 may add those of a more popular 
and public nature. For after having rendered our 
mutual reconcilement conspicuous to the whole 
world, I could not even undesignedly act counter 
to your interest without incurring a suspicion of 
my sincerity. Let me mention also those obliga- 
tions which result from my being associated with 
you in the college of augurs : obligations which 
our ancestors esteemed of so sacred a nature, that 
they not only held it impious to violate them, but 
would not even suffer a candidate Yo be elected into 
this society who was known to be at variance with 
any of its members. But abstractedly from these 
numerous and powerful motives, there is one which 
of itself might be sufficient to evince the disposition 
in which I stand towards you ; for tell me, did ever 
any man possess, or had reason to possess, so high 
an esteem for another as that which you know I 

i This alludes to the sorvioos which Cicero received from 
Appius in his rocal from banishment. ** For Appius (as 
JVlr. Robs observes) was at that timeprsetor: and though 
he at first supported his brother Clodius, and opposed 
the repeal of his law. yet he afterwards deserted him, an J 
joined with the friends of Cicero." — Cio. pro Horn. 33. 

i A maritime city in Campania; in the kingdom of 
Naples, now called Pozzuoli, When the pnwonsuls set 
out for their governments, they wore usually escorted by 
their friends to some distance from Rome. i 
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entertain for the illustrious^ father-in-law of your 
daughter ? If personal obligations, indeed, can give 
him a title to these sentiments*, do I not owe to 
Pompey the enjoyment of my country, my family, 
my dignities, and even my very self ^ ? If friendship 
may be supposed to have any effect, is there an 
instance amongst all our consulars of a more inti- 
mate union than his and mine ? If confidence can 
create affection, what has he not committed to my 
care, or communicated to my secrecy? Whenever 
he was absent from Rome, was there any other man 
whom he preferred to be the advocate of his interest 
in the senate ? And what honour is there which he 
has not endeavoured to confer upon me in the most 
distinguished manner ? In fine, with how much 
temper did he suffer my zeal in the cause of Milo, 
notwithstanding the latter had upon some occasions 
joined in the opposition to bis measures ? And how 
generously did he protect me by his counsel, his 
authority, and even his arms, from the insults and 
the dangers to^ which I exposed myself in that 
defence^? And I cannot but here observe, that 
far from being disposed, as you have shown your- 
self in this affair of the deputies, to listen to the 
little idle tales that might be propagated to my 
disadvantage by any paltry provincial, he nobly 
scorned to give attention to the malicious reports 
which were dealt about to my prejudice by the most 
considerable persons in Rome"*. Upon the whole, 
then, as you are united not only by alliance, but 

) Pompey. 

k Cicero by no means thought himself so much obliged 
to Pompey as ho hero protends : and all these extravagant 
professions were a mere artifice (and a thin one, it must be 
owned) to make Pompey believe that he had forgotten the 
111 usage he had formerly received from him. [Ad Att. 
lx. 13.] The truth of it is, Cicero had just the same sort 
of obligation to Pompey for the enjoyments he mentiouH, 
as he would have had to a highwayman, who, after having 
taken his purse, should have restored it again : ft>r if Pom- 
pey had not acted a treaclieroiis and dishonest part in the 
affair of Clmlius, to which out author here aUiides, Cicero 
would never have been deprived of his country, his family, 
and his dignities. But if Pompey restored him to these ^ ho 
could not restore him to himself : for, as the elegant Mon- 
gault, in his remarks on the epistles to Atticus, justly 
observes, if he rose after his fall, he always appeared, how- 
ever, to be somewhat stunned by the blow. 

I If Dion Cassius may be credited in what he relates 
oonoeming the circumstances which attended Milo’s trial, 
Cicero had as little reason to acknowledge his obligations 
to Pompey in the present instance, as in that mentioned 
in the preceding remark. For P(»inpey being apprehensive 
that Milo’s party might attempt Sitme violent measures in 
order to obstruct the course of justice, surrouuded the 
court with his troops; which so intimidated Cicero, that it 
utterly disconcerted his eloquence, and he made a very 
languid defence of his friend. Accordingly the oration 
which Cicero publisdied, and which is still extant, was not 
spoken, as Dion assures us, at the trial, but was the after- 
produce of his more composed thoughts. But whether the 
historian’s assertion is to be corrected by Cicero, or Cicero’s 
to be discredited by the historian, is a point I shall not 
venture to decide. Though I must in justice add, that 
Asoonius, a much earlier writer than Dion Cassius, and 
one who was a greater admirer of Cicero, accounts in a 
diffierent manner for the disorder which seized the lioman 
orator upon this occasion : for he ascribes it to the cla- 
mours with which he was insulted by the party against 
Milo, when he rose up to speak in his defence. — ^Dion, xl. 
p. J45, 146 ; Asoon. Argument, in Milon. 

» Milo was suspected, or at least his adversaries pre- 
tended to suspect him, of having a design against Pompey’s 
life: and perhaps Cicero’s e^mies endeavoured to persuade 


by affection, to my illustrious friend, what are the 
sentiments, do you imagine, that 1 ought to bear 
towards you ? The truth of it is, were I your pro- 
fessed enemy, as I am most sincerely the reverse, 
yet, after the letter which I lately received from 
Pompey, I should think myself obliged to sacrifice 
my resentment to his request, and be wholly 
governed by the inclinations of a man to whom 1 
am thus greatly indebted. But I have said enoi%h, 
and perhaps more than was necessary, upon this 
subject : let me now, therefore, give you a detail 
both of what 1 have effected and am still attempt- 
ing for your interest". * # » # # 

This, my friend, is what I have performed, or 
am endeavouring to perform, in support of your 
character, I will rather say, than in defence of your 
person. But I expect every day to hear that you 
are chosen censor : the duties of which office, as 
they require the highest fortitude and abilities to 
execute, so, I am sure, they far better deserve your 
attention than any services I am capable of render- 
ing to you in this province. Farewell. 


LETTER IL 
To Papirius PcbIus^. 

Your letter has rendered me a most complete 
general. 1 protest I did not imagine you were so 
A. u 703 skilled in the art military. 

But 1 perceive you are an absolute adept, 
and deeply studied in the tactics of king Pyrrhus p 
and his minister Cineas. 1 have some thoughts, 
thereft»re, of following your most curious precepts, 
and indeed of improving upon them. For as 1 am 
assured that the best armament against the Par- 
thian cavalry is a good fleet, I am designing to 
equip myself accordingly. »Seriously, you cannot 
imagine what an expert commander you have un- 
dertaken to tutor : for after having worn out 
Xenophon’s life of Cyrus with reading it at Rome, 
I have now faiiJy practised it out in the province. 
But I hope soon to joke with you in person. In 
the mean time, attend with submission due to my 
high behests. You are not ignorant, I suppose, 
of the particular intimacy that sub.sists between 
Marcus Fabius and myself. I value him, indeed, 

Ponjpc 3 % that our author was privy to that design. — Orat. 
pro Ml Ion. 24. 

® The particular instanoes of Cicero’s services to Appfiis 
are omitted in the original ; and. probably, were so by the 
first editor of these letters, as not being thought proper, 
perhaps, for publio inspection. 

* Lucius Papirius Partus appears to have been a person 
of great wit and humour, and in close friendship with 
Cicero. ** He was an Epicurean, and, in pursuance of the 
plan of life recommended by the principles of that sect, 
seems to have sacrificed his ambition to his ease. He had 
sent some military instructions by way of raillery to Cicero, 
who returns an answer to this letter in the same jocose 
manner.”— Ross. 

P Pyrrhus, king of Epirus, who flourished about 300 
years before the date of this letter, was esteemed by the 
ancients as one of the greatest soldiers that over appeared 
in the world. His whole thoughts and application were 
turned to the art of war : upon which subject he published 
some treatises, that were extant in Plutarch's time. Cineas 
was one of the generals who commanded under this heroio 
prince ; and who, as it should seem from this passage, had 
likewise distinguished hiknself by his military writings. — 
Plut. In Vit. Pyrrhi, 
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extremely, not only for the singular integrity and 
modesty of his heart, but as he is a most excellent 
second to me in those contests wherein I am some- 
times engaged with certain jovial Epicurean com- 
panions of yours. He lately joined me at Lao- 
dicea, where 1 am very desirous of detaining him : 
but he received an unexpected letter, which has 
gumn him great uneasiness. The purport of it is, 
tflrc his brother has advertised his intentions of 
selling an estate at Herculaneum ‘h in which they 
are both equally interested. This news exceedingly 
alarms my friend, and as his brother’s understand- 
ing is not extremely strong, he is inclined to think 
he has been instigated by some of their common 
enemies, to take this very extraordinary measure. 
Let me then entreat you, my dear Ptetus, if you 
have any friendship for me, to ease Faliius of the 
trouble of this affair, by receiving the whole bur- 
den of it upon yourself. We shall have occasion 
for your authority, your advice, and your interest: 
and 1 hope you will exert them all, in order to 
prevent these two brothers from the disgrace of 
appearing as adversaries in a court of justice. I 
must not forget to tell you, that the persons whom 
Fabius suspects to be the malicious authors of this 
advice to his brother, are Mato and Pollio. To say 
all in one word, 1 shall think myself inexpressibly 
obliged, if you ease my friend of this troublesome 
affair ; a favour, be persuades me, entirely in your 
power. Farewell. 


LETTER III. 

To Coihus Caldus'^j Quoislor elect, , 

When I received the very acceptable news of 
your being el(*(!ted my (puestor, 1 was wqll per- 
^ suaded that the longer you continued with 

me in this j)rovinc<;, the? more I should 
have occasion to be satisfied with that choice. It 
is of im])ortaTJce to the public relation which lias 
thus arisen between us that it should be improved 
by a nearer intercourse, liut, having received no 
account, either from yourself or any other of my 
friends, of your being set forward on your way 
hither, I began to be aj)])ri;hcnsivc (what 1 still 
fear) that 1 should leave this province before your 
arrival. 1 was favoured, ’tis true, with a most 
obliging and polite lett<*r from you, on the 22d of 
June, whilst 1 was encamped in Cilicia; and it 
afforded me a very pleasing instance both of your 
abilities and friendly dis]>ositiou. But it w'as with- 
out any date, nor did it mention when I might 
expect you. The person, likewise, that delivered 
it, not having received it immediately from your 

‘1 The famous city near Naples, which was swallowed up 
by tin earthquake in the reifpi of VespaHian ; and which is 
nowfurnishini? the literary world with so many invaluablo 
treasures of anti<iuity. 

^ He was a young man of a noble family, and this socjms 
to have been the whole of his merit. For.notwithstamling 
Cicero addresses him in this letter, as on<mf whose ttilents 
and virtues he had conceived a favourable opini«m, it is 
certain his real sc?ntimont8 of him were far different. 
Thih apiicars from an epistle to Attieus, wh<^^e both the 
morals and understanding of Caldus arc nientiomHl in 
terms greatly to his disadvantage. ** Nos provinciro prac- 
fieimiiH Cccliiim : puerimi iiiqiiies, jit fortnsse fatuum, et 
non gravotn, et non <;ontinontem. Assentior : fieri non 
potiiit alitor.” — Ad Att. vi. C. See 'the J3th letter of this 
book. 


own hands, could give me no information either 
when or from what place it was written. Never- 
theless, I thought proper to despatch my couriers 
and lictors with tliis express ; and if it reaches you 
time enough, you will greatly oblige me by meeting 
me in Cilicia as soon as possible. 

The •strong letters I received in your behalf, 
from your relations, Curius and Virgilius, had all 
the influence which is due to the recommendations 
of such very intimate and very worthy friends ; 
but your own letter had still a greater. Believe me, 
there is no man whom I should have rather wished 
for my qumstor ; and 1 shall endeavour to show 
the world, by distinguishing you with every honour 
in my power, that I pay all the regard which is so 
justly due to your own personal merit, as well as 
to that of your illustrious ancestors. But this 1 
shall the more easily be enabled to effect, if you 
should meet me in Cilicia : a c?ircumstance in which 
not only the public interest and mine, but particu- 
larly your own, is, I think, nearly concerned. 
Farewell. 


LETTER IV. 

To Marcus CailiuSf Curulc-JEdile, 

1 AM extremely anxious concerning affairs at 
Rome, as 1 hear there have been great disturbances 
A V general assemblies of the people*, t 

and that the festival of Minerva ‘ was j 
celebrated in a most riotous manner. But my in- | 
teIHgence goes no lower than that period, and I am 
altogether uninformed of anything which has since i 
passed. Yet nothing mortifies me more than being i 
jirevented the })lea8urc of laughing with you at 
several ridiculous incidents which attended, I am j 
told, these public tumults ; but they arc of such a ' 
delicate nature, that J dare not mention them in a ; 
letter. I am .a good deal uneasy, likewise, at not ' 
liaviiig received any account of riicse commotions i 
from yourself. For whiedi reason, notwithstanding j 
1 shall be .set out for Italy before this j’eaches your 
hand, yt;L I hope I shall meet a letter from you i 
ujion the road, that I may not arrive an utter j 
stranger to the state of public affairs ; as I am sure ! 
no man is more capable of instructing me concern- | 
ing them than yourself. ! 

Your agent, the worthy Diogenes, together with i 
your freedman Philo ", parted from me at Pessinus i 
in order to proceed on their journey to the king 
of Galatia "" ; though with little hopes of succeeding 
at a court neither very able ndr very willing to 
comply with the purjmses of their embassy. 

Rome, my friend, Rome alone, is the object that 

N Mnnutiiis cotijcctiiros tliat this alludes to the disturb- 
anooK which some of the tribunes occsisioned at Romo, in 
oi)pofeing the attempts of the Fompeian party to divert 
CflT-sar of his goveriimont in Haul. At the head of these 
tribunes, Curio, who had lately changed sides, now chose 
to distinguish himself. — Ad Att. vi. 2. 

t This festival was celebrated on the lUth of March, and 
continuikl five days. • 

« Ccelius mentions these persons in a former letter, as 
being employed by him to execute some ijomraission in 
this part of thew’orld ; but the nature of the business with 
which they were charged, does not appear. — Ep. Fam. 
viii, 8. 

V A city in Phrygia, within the jurisdiction of Cicero's 
government, 
w Delotarus. 

F F 
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tiire. With regard to the first, it would t^ndoubtedly 
have been the interest of the commonwealth, even 
in the most fiourishin^ periods of heroic virtue,, to 
have ^istinguislj^ed a citizen of your exalted merit ; 
but it is more especially so in the present age* when 
there* are so rew of the same patriot character to 
whom she can . look up for protection. And as 
to the latter^ I sincerely rejoice that your two 
rraations, and. my very particular friends, have 
thus warmly and zealously exerted themselves in 
your cause. The truth of it is, I look upon Pom- 
pey as the mtfst considerable man that any age or 
nation has ever produced** : and Brutus, I am per- 
suaded, will soon rise to the same honourable pre- 
eminence.above his fellow-citizens in general, which 
now distinguishes him among our youth in parti- 
cular. 

With regard to those witnesses who were subor rfed 
to give, evidence against you, it shall be my care, 
when 1 pass through Asia fif Flaccus has not 
already prevented me) to bring them to condign 
punishment. And now let me turn to yohr second 
letter. 

I received -great pleasure from the judicious 
sketch you communicated to me of public affairs. 
It appears that the dangers of the commonwealth 
are much less considerable, as well as her resources 
much more powerful, than I imagined, since the 
principal strength of B.ome is united (as you in- 
form me) under Pompey. It afforded me much 
satisfaction, at the* same time, to rMnark that 
spirit of patriotism whiijh animates your letter : 
and I ahi infinitely obliged to you, likewise, that 
you should suspend your own more important oc- 
cupations, in ordeufto teach me what judgment to 
form of our political situation. As to your treatise 
upon Augury*', 1 heg you would reserve it to a 
season when we shall both of us be more disen- 
gaged. When T reminded you of that design, I 
In the la.Ht remark J t<j<ik,.neca.si<jii to cjoiifcrust f?it!ero 
with hniiHelf, in renpect to biH 8eiitiniont.s and hi.s profes- 
sions of Appius. 'J'lie present passage aU'ords nn t)pportu- 
nity of allowing him in the same opjio.sition with regard 
to J*ompey. The author, tlien, of this encomium, has elac- 
where said of the hero of liis jiresent panegyric, that “ lio 
was artful and ungentcel in his common intercourse ; and 
US to his politicail con(lu(!t, that was altogether void of 
everything great or disinterested, and utterly unworthy of 
u man who meant w'cll to the liberty of his country.” 
“ Nihil come, nihil simph'x, nihil iu roTs no\irtKoTs 
honestum, nihil illustre, nihil forte, nihil Hherum.” This 
character, ’tis true, was drawn several years betpre the 
date of the present letter ; and different sentiments of the 
same man, at different times, are perfectly reconcilable, 
no doubt, with truth and sincerity. But there is extant a 
letter to Atticus, written after this to Appius, and at the 
distance too of not many months, wherein Cffcero expresses 
the same contemptible opinion of Bo^iipey. ‘ ‘ Ego hominom 
&7ro\tTtKurraroi^ (says he) omnium jam ante eognontm, 
nunc vero otiam h(rrpa/Tr\yutd>raTOV»** And In another 
still more recent letter to Atticus, he asserts, that Pom- 
pey 's political condiiet had been full of mistakes during 
the last ten years : — “ Ut cnim alia decern annoruni pce- 
oata omittam,” Ac. Tho'truth of it Is, Cicero stddom con- 
tinues long in the same sentiments, or at least the same 
language, of Pompey; and if he raises a* trophy to his fame 
in one letter, we may be almost sure of seeing it reversed 
In another. If our author’s judgment and penetration^ 
were less unquestionable, these variations from himself* 
might be imputed to a more favourable cause than cmi 
now, perhaps, he reasonably assigned. — Ad Att i. 13 ; vili. 
16;vii. 13. 

c See letter 36, book iii. rem. 7. 


imagined yoti were wholly unemployed and waiting 
in the suburbs of Rome the determination of your 
petition**. But I shall now expect your orations** 
in its stead ; and hope, agreeably to your promise, 
that you will send me such of those performances 
as havp received your last hand. 

Tillius, whom you charged, it seems, with a 
commission to me, is not yet arrived ; nor have I 
any other of yodr friends with me except those of 
my own train, every one of whom I may with strict 
propriety cajl yours. 

I do not well know .what particular letters you 
mean by those which' you call my angry ones. I 
have written twice, 'tis true, in order fully to justify 
myself against your suspicions, as weM as tenderly 
to reprove you, for too Imstily crediting reports to 
my disadvantage ; and I thought 1 acted in this 
agreeably to the strictest friendship ; but since you 
seem to be displeased with what I said, I shall not 
take the same liberty for the future. However, if 
these letters were not, as you tell me, marked with 
my usual vein of eloquence, I desire you would 
consider them as none of mine. For, as Aristar- 
chus^ insisted that every verse in Homer was 
spurious which he did not approve, I desire you 
would in the same manner look upon every line 
which you think unrhetorical, as not the produce 
of my pen. You see 1 am in a humour to be jocose. 
Farewell : and if you are (as I sincerely hope) in 
the possession of the censorial office, reflect often 
on the virtues of your illustrious ancestor 


LETTER VI. 

From Mdrcua Cqilius, 

We met with a difficul|;j|; that greatly embarrassed 
our schemes for procurii^^ou a thanksgiving ; but 
A u 70*1 ^ difficulty, hoover, which we were not 

long in surmounting. For Curio, not- 
withstanding he is much in your interest, declared 
that, as all ^iflf attempts for convening a general 
assepibly of the people had been obstructed**, he 

<• For a triuiTiph. 

Appiuu maintainod Kome rank in the republic u an 
orator, and was well KkilJed likewiHi> in the lawH an^^ti- 
quities of liia’cniintry. The orations whicrh Tiocro inquii-cs 
after were probably those wliieh A))piuH s]>oke in dofonce 
of liimsolf on these trials.. — Be dor. Orat. :*97. 

f A celebrated critic, who flourished at Alexandria 176 
years before Christ. Be. is said to have Jeft two sons beiiind 
him, both of thom f<»ols ; but they will not, perhaps, be 
thniight to have degenerated very greatly from their father, 
if what is reported of him be true, that he wrote above % 
thousand commentaries upon ditlerent authors. Miser si 
tarn multa supervacua legisset ! 

g The cHimmcntators suppose that Cicero alludes to 
Appius Claudius Copcub, wIjo was censor in the year of 
Kome 442. He distinguished himself in his office by two 
Works of great utility to the publ|p ; for he made that 
famous road called the Via Appia, part of which subsists 
to thisH]a 3 ^ and was the first, likewise, that supplied tlte 
city of Home with wator, by conveying the river Anio 
through an aqueduct of eleven miles in length.— Li v. 
ix. 29. 

b Paulus, one of the present consuls, not having yet 
sacrificed his integrity to his interest, very warmly opposk‘d 
the attempts of Curio, who was endeavouring to procui-e 
certain laws from the iieoplo in favour of Caisar’s present 
designs. Curio, in revenge, would not suffer any business 
to proceed in the senate— .a power with which he was 
invested as tribune of the people. 

F F 2 
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wauld by no means suffer the senate to pass any 
decree of the kind in question. If he were to 
depart, he said, from this resolution, it would 
look like giving up the advantages he had gained 
by the indiscreet zeal of the consul Paulus, and he 
should be considered as deserting the cause of the 
public. In order, therefore, effectually to remove 
this objection, we entered into an agreement with 
him, that if he would suffer the decree for your 
thanksgiving to pass, no other thanksgiving should 
be proclaimed during the remainder of this year ; 
to which the consuls likewise consented. Your 
acknowledgments are accordingly due to them 
both, but particularly to Paulus ; for he came 
wholly and i^adily into our proposal in the most 
obliging manner ,* wliereas Marcellas somewhat 
lessened the merit of his compliance, by telling us 
that ** the affair of these thanksgivings was an 
article upon which he laid no sort of stress/' 
After having thus adjusted matters with Curio, 
we were informed that Hirrus intended to defeat 
our measures, by lengthening out the debates*, 
when the <juestion should come before the senate. 
Our next business, therefore, was to make our 
applications on that side, whicli we so successfully 
did, that we not only prevailed with him to drop 
this design, but when the question was moved 
concerning the number of the enemy’s forces, and 
he might easily have prevented the decree, by re- 
quiring a list of the slain he sat entirely silent. 
Indeed, the single opposition he gave to us was by 
voting with Cato, who, though he would not assent 
to this motion, spoke of your conduct, however, in 
very honourable terms. I must not forget to 
mention Favonius, likewise, as a third in this 
party. You will distribute your thanks, therefore, 
as they are respectively due ; — to the three last, 
for not preventing this decree, when it was both 
in their inclination and their power to have done 
so ; and to Curio, for making an ex(;cjition in your 
favour to the general rule he had laid down to him- 
self. Fumius and Lentulus laboured in this affair, 
as they ought, with as much zeal as if it had betm 
their own, and went about with me in all xny appli- 
cations to solicit votes. It is but justice to Balbus 
Cornelius to name him too in the catalogue of 
your active friends. He exerte<l himself, in truth, 
with great spirit in gaining over Curio : to whom 
he warmly remonstrated, that if he continued to 
obstruct the senate In this article, it would affect 
the interest of Csesar*, and consequently render 
his own sincerity suspicious*". Among those who 

i A vory Hingiilar custom prcvnilcd iii the Uomun senate, 
with regard to thoir metlmd of debating ; for when a sena- 
tor was required to deliver his sentiments on the point in 
cpiestion, ho was at liberty to harangue on any otiicr sub- 
ject as long as ho thought proper. This method was fre- 
quently employetl to postpone a decree by those of tm 
opposite party, when they found the majority was likely 
to 1x5 against them. 

J The number of slain necessary to entitle a general to 
the honour of a triumph, was 5(MX» ; but, as a public thanks- 
giving was a distinction of an inferior nature, perhaps a 
loss number might be suftieient— Val. Max. ii. 8. 

^ I Imve already liad occasion to observe, that Balbus 
acted as a kind of suporintondant of 0«csar*s political affairs 
at Rome. 

1 As Cicero’s popular talents could not but render him of 
service to any party bo should espouse, he was at this time 
courted both by Pomiwy and Oa58ar. 

That is, witl^ respect t<» Caesar : in whoso interest 
Curio had lately declared hini^lf. 


voted in you^favour, there were some that in their 
hearts, nevertheless, were by no means well-wishers 
to the decree. In this number were the Domitii 
and the Scipios : in allusion to which Curio made 
them a very smart reply, when they^ffected to be 
extremely importunate with him to withdraw his 
protest. I am the more inclined," said he, to do 
so, as I am sure it would be a terrible disappoint- 
ment to some who have voted on the other side.” ; 

As to political affairs, the efforts of all parties 
are at present directed to a single point ; and the 
general contest still is in relation to the provinces. 
Pompey seems to unite in earnest with the senate, 
that the i:ith" of November may be limited for 
Caesar’s resigning his government. Curio, on the 
contrary, is determined to oppose this to the 
utmost, and accordingly has relinquished all his 
other schemes, in order to apply his whole strength 
to the affair in ([uestion. As to our party”, you 
well know their irresolution, and consequently will 
readily believe me whenT. tell you they have not 
the spirit to push their opposition to the last 
extremity. The whole mystery of the scene, in 
short, is this : Pompey, that he may not seem to 
oppose Caesar, or to aim at anything but what the 
latter shall think perfectly equitable, represents 
Curio as acting in this affair merely upon his own 
authority, and with no other view than to create 
disturbances. It is certain, at the same time, that 
Pompey is much averse to Cfcsar’s being elected 
consul, before he shall have delivered up his go- 
vernment, together with the command of the army ; 
and indeed he seems to be extremely apprehensive 
of the consequences, if it should prove otherwise. 
In the meanwhile, he is severely attacked by Curio, 
who is perpc.tually rcqxroaching him with deviating 
from the principles upon which he acted in his 
second consulship. Take my word for it, notwith- 
stiinding all the difficulties they may throw in 
Curio’s W'ay, Ciesar will never want a friend to rise 
up in his cause : and if the whole turns, as they 
seem to fear, upon his procuring some tribune to 

" The CMUuinenccnient of Ca?sar’H government in Caul 
cannot bo diited higlu than the 3 'ear of Itonio ; for it 
is unanimously iigrc5cd by all the uueit'nt hiflti)rianH, that 
he was eonsul in tho year d!#4. This government was at 
first granted to him for five years, tind afterwards enlarged 
for five nu)re. Agreeably to this conipiitiitioii, therefore, 
the legal period of his administration e<»u1d not expire till 
the year 7^5 ; j^et Cicero, in a letter to Atticus, written in 
the very beginning of the year 7d4, speaks of it us abso- 
lutely eompleted. Ca?8jir, on tho contrary, in the harangiie 
which he made to his army, just before Iris march into 
Italy, in the commencement of the same year, expressly 
saj’s, that they hud served under him nine years : and it 
appears, by what he mentions soon afterwards, that there 
wanted six months to complete his decennial period when 
ho was recalled from his government. The historians, 
likewise, are neither agreed with themselves, nor w'ith 
each other, in their account of the contiiiuaneo of Caesar’s 
administration in Gaul. For Suetonius in oiU5 place calls 
it nine years, and in another ten ; whereas, Dion Cassius 
expressly says it was but eight. As the decision of this 
difficulty would prove very little entertaining to the gene- 
rality of English readers, it is only marked out for the 
consideration of those who may think tho solution worth 
thoir Inquiry. — AdAtt. vii. 9; Caps. De Boli. Civil, i. 7, 
9; 8uet. in Vit. Jul. Ca:s. 25 , 69 ; Pio, xliv. p. 263 . 

o This party was what they called the optimates, and 
which, mmodom language, might he termed the ** country 
party.” They wanted not only spirit, hut unanimity, to 
act to any effectual purpose: ” non enim boni, ut putant, 
oonsentiunt,” says Cicero, in a letter to Atticus, vii. 5. 
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interpo^ his negative to their decrees, I will venture 
to pronounce that he may remain in Gaul as long 
as he shall think proper. 

You will find the several opinions of the senators 
in relation to this affair, in the newspaper which I 
herewith send to you. I leave you to select such 
articles as you may think worthy of notice ; for 
though 1 have omitted all the idle stories of such a 
man being hissed p at the public games, Of another 
being buried with great funeral pomp, together 
with various impertinences of the same uninterest- 
ing kind ; it still abounds with many paragraphs 
of little moment. However, I chose to err on the 
right side, and had rather hazard informing you of 
what you may not, perhaps, desire to hear, than 
pass over anything material. 

I am glad to find that your care has not been 
wanting to ]>rocure me satisfaction from Sittius ; 
and since you suspect that affair is not in very safe 
hands, I entreat you to ta^e it altogether into your 
own. Farewell. 


I LETTER Vn. 

j To Cfinijiins SoHuslius^y Prorpiecstor. 

Your couriisr delivered both your letters to me 
at Taurus, on the seventeenth of .luly, which 1 will 
A. IT ""(ri »^sw'er, as you seem to desire, according 
’to their respective dates. 

1 have heard no news of my successor-; and 
indeed 1 am inclined to believe that none wdll be 
apjiointed. Nevertheless, 1 see no oeoasioii for my 
continuance in this proviiuie after the exjiiration of 
ray year^ especially now that all our fears are over 
with respect to the Parthians. I do not propose 
to stay at any place in my return ; though, perhaps, 
1 may visit Rhodes, in order to .show that city to 
my son and nephew**; but of this I am not yet 
determined. The truth is, 1 am desirous of reach- 
ing Rome as soon as jiossihle : however, I shall 
■•regulate my journey according to the posture of 
public affairs. But I am afraid it will be impossible 
for your successor to be so expeditious, as to give 
you an opportunity of joining me in Asia. 

* As to what you mention concerning your 
accounts, it may save you, I confess, some trouble, 
to make use of the dispensation which Bibulus, it 
seems, is willing to grant. But I think you can 
scarce neglect delivering them in, without violating 

i» It was usual with tho populace, when any person, 
who had incurred their disideasiirc, entered the places of 
public entertainments, to express their restmtuierits hy a 
general hiss. An instance of this kin<b which happened 
with regard to the celebrated TIurtensius, is montiuned in 
th(5 29th letter of the third book. 

q Nothing more is known of this person than what may 
be collected from the present letter : hy which it appears, 
that ho was qiuestor to llibulus in Syria. 

That period was now within a few days of expiring ; 
for the letter before us could not have becn^ritton sooner 
than the 17th of July, and Cicero’s administration emied 
on tlio last day of the same month, computing it from the 
I time he entered his province. — Kp. Fam. xv. 2. 

» “ The island of Rhodes is situated in the Mediterra- 
nean, not far from the coast of Lyeia and Cnria. It had a 
city of the same name, which was at this time much 
celebnited and resorted to, on account of its schools of 
eloquence and philosophy. Cicero himself, in the eoiirso 
of his travels, resided some time boro, and applied himself 
to tho study of oratory under the direction of Molo, who 
was both an experienced pleader and fine writer. "^—Koss. 


the Julian law^ ^ and though Bibulus may have his 
particular reasons ''for not paying obedience to that 
ordinance, I cannot but strongly advise your ob- 
serving its injunctions. 

I find you agree with some others of my friends 
in thinking that I ought not to have drawn the 
troops out of Apamea : and I am sorry I should 
have given occasion by that step to the malicious 
censures of my enemies. But you are singular in 
doubting whether the Parthians had at that time 
actually repassed the Euphrates. It was in full 
confidence of a fact so universally confirmed, that 
I evacuated the several garrisons of those brave and 
numerous troops with which 1 had filled them. 

It is by no^means reasonable that 1 Should trans- 
mit my qmestor's accouhts to you ; nor indeed are 
they yet settled. I intend, however, to deposit a 
copy of them at Apamea. In answer to what you 
mention concerning the booty we took from the 
Parthians in this war, let me assure you that no man 
shall touch any part of it, except the city qusestors 
on behalf of the public. I purpose to leave the 
money at Laodicea which sha\J arise from the sale 
of those spoils, and to take secui’ity for its being 
jiaid in Rome, in order to avoid the hazard both 
to myself and the commonwealth, of conveying it 
in specie. As to your request concerning the 
100,000 drachmas'*, it is not in my power to 
comply with it. For the chests of money taken 
in war fall under the direction of the prtefects, in 
the same manner as all other plunder ; and the 
partii’-ular share that belongs to myself is in the 
hands of the qua*stor. In return to your question, 
What my thoughts are concerning the legions 
which have received orders to march into Syria, 
— 1 always doubted of their arrival ; but I am now 
fully persuaded, if it should be known at Rome 
that everything is quiet in your province, before 
those forces enter Syria, that they will certainly 
be countermanded. And as the senate has ap- 
pointed your successor, Marius, to conduct those 
troops, I imagine it will be a considerable time 
before you see him. Thus far in reply to your first 
letter ; l.ara now to take notice of your second. 

1 want no inclination to recommend you, as you 
desire, in the .strongest manner to BibAus. But 
I must take this opportunity of chiding you a 
little for having never acquainted me of the ill, 
though unmerited, terms on whicli I stand with 
him"'. You are indeed the only one of my friends 
among his officers who omitted to inform me that 
when the city of Antioehia was in a general con- 

^ .Julius Oa?Bar prucured a law in his first consulate, by 
wliich it was enacted that the several magistrates in the 
j»rovinecs should deposit a copy of their respective ac- 
counts in the two x>rincipal cities of their government. — 
Righ- Annal. i. 

« liibiilus, in tho year of Rome 694, was oloctod joint 
consul with Caesar, by whom he was treated with great 
contempt and indignity for endeavouring to withstand the 
violent measures of his administration. [See rem. p. 
.%7.3 It is probable, therefore, that Bibulus, in resent- 
ment of those injuries, refused to acknowletlgo tho vali- 
dity of the hiw mentioned in the preceding note : as not 
liaving been passed, perhaps, with all the nccessaiy for- 
inalitloB. 

^ About 3(MK)^. of our money. 

^ Notwithstanding Cicero represents the disgust which 
Bibulus had eonccivcd against him to have been alto- 
gether without foundation, yet (as Manutius justly 
observes upon this passage) ho had great reason to bo 
olFcndod : for Cicero had been a principal promoter of 
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sternation from the late, invasioivof the Parthians | 
(and their great hopes depended upon me and my 
army), that ^ibulus often declared Ita' would suffer 
the last extremity rather than be obliged to my - 
assistance. However, I was not offended at your 
silence, as I imputed it to that particular and 
powerful connexion in which yjp stood related to 
him as his queestor, though 1 was not ^norant, at 
the same time, of the manndr iti which he treated 
you. But his unfriendly disposition appeared 
likewise in another instance ; for though he de- 
spatched a courier to Thermus with an account of 
the irruption of the Parthians, he did not thipk 
proper to "communicate any intelligence of tna^ 
kind to me, notwithstanding he well knew that*. 
I was particularly concerned in the consequenoe 
of that invasion*. The single letter ! received 
from him was to desire my^ interest ^when his 
son was soliciting the office of augur ; to which, 
in compliance with those sentifuents I ever bore 
towards him, and in tendernesB to,, tlm affliction 
under which he then laboured y, I endeavoured to 
return him the most civil and - friendly answer 1 
was capable. If thffe behaviour proceeded from a 
general moroseness of temper (which I confess I 
never took to be his disposition) I have the less 
reason tp complain ; but if it arose from any par- 
ticular coolness to myself, my recommendations can 
nothing avail you. I am inclined to suspect the 
latter, from the whole tenor of his conduct towards 
me. For in his late despatches to the senate, he 
is pleased to usurp the entire credit of an affair in 
which I was jointly concerned with him ; and 
assures that venerable assembly that “he had taken 
proper care to settle the ea'chamje '' in such a man- 
ner as would be most advantageous to th«| public.^' 
He mentions, at the same time, as his own act, 
what was solely and absolutely mine ; and says, 
that “ in order to euvse the people of the burden 
of maintaining the Lombard troops", he forbore 
to demand them.“ On the other hand, he thought 
proper to give me part in an action which belongs 
altogether to himself, and names me in the letter I 
am speaking of as “ joining in his application for a 
larger allowance of corn for the use of the auxiliary 
troops.” dTo point out another instance, also, 
which betrays the meanest and most contemptible 
malevolence : — Ariobarzanes having been particu- 
larly recommended by the senate to my protection’’^ 
and it being by my means they were prevailed upon 
to acknowledge Ids regal title, Bibulus constantly 
speaks of him, throughout his letter, under the 
degrading appellation of “ the son of the late 
king.” My recommendation, therefore, to a person 
thus ill-disposed towards me, would only render 
him so much the more disinclined to serve you. 

those excessive honours which had been paid to CsDsar. 
Bee rem. «, above. ^ 

* Cicero's province being contiguous to that of Byria. ■ 
y Two of his sons had lately been murdered at Alexan- 
dria by some Roman soldiers. Seneca mentions the Iwha- 
vlour of Bibulus, upon this occasion, as an example of 
philosophical mugnuuirnity ; for the very next day after 
ho had received this afllicting news, ho bad the rosoliition 
to appear in the public exercise of his proconsular office. 
— Val. Max. iv. 1 ; Bence. Consol, ad Marc. 14. 

® Of the public money which was to bo remitted from 
Cilicia and Byria, to the treasury at Rome. 

® Which were raised in order to bo sent against tho 
Parthians* 

See letter 1, book iv* * 


Nevertheless 1 herewith enclose a letten which 
I have written to him in cbmpliance with your 
request ; and 1 leave it to your own discretion to 
make what use of it you shall think proper. — 
FarewelL 


LETTER VIIT. 

* Marcus Ccelius to Cicero, 

I CONGRATULATE you ou your alliance® with 
so worthy a man as Dolabellu ; for such I sincerely 
A u 703 . fprmer conduct, it is true, 

^ has not been altogether for his own ad- 
vantage. But time has now worn out those little 
indiscretions of his youth : at least, if any of them 
should still remain, the authority and advantage of 
your and friendship, together with the good 

sense of Tullia, will soon, I am confident, reclaim 
him. « He is by no means, indeed, obstinate in his 
errors ; and it is not from any incapacity of discern- 
ing better, whenever he deviates from the right 
patlf. To say all in one word, I infinitely love him. 

Do yoif know, my dear Cic.ero, what a victory 
Curio has lately obtained in relation to the pro- 
vinces ? The senate, in pursuance of a former 
order, having assembled to consider of the obstruc- 
tion which some of the tribunes had given to their 
decree*’, Marcus Marcellus moved, that application 
might be made to those magistrates to withdraw 
their protest i but it was cj^ried in the negative by 
a considerable majority. Pompey is at present in 
such delicate c/ircuin stances, that he will scarcely 
find afl^y measures, I believe, perfectly to his satis- 
factibn. The senate, however, seem to intend, by 
the resolution I just now mentioned ®, that Csesar 
shall be admitted as a candidate for the consulship, 
notwithstanding he should refuse to resign his 
government. What effect this may have upon 
Pompey you shall know as soon as I can discover 
In the mean time, it imports you wealthy veterans 
to consider what methods to pursue, in case the 
latter should appear either unable or unwilling to 
support the rei>uhlic. 

Hortensius^f lies at the point of death. Farewell. 

See rem. on the first letter of this book. “ 

This decree, together with the protest of the tribunes 
here mentioned, is inserted at large in the 7th letter of tho 
4th book. 

c Cicero speaks of this resolution in a letter to Atticus, 
and produces it as a proof that tho intentions of the senate 
wore not true to the interest of the commonwealth. For 
had the motion of Marcellus been vigorously supported. 
Curio’s opposition, he sn^'s, would have l)eeii in vain, and 
Cajsar must necessarily have resigned his command. — Ad 
Att. vii. 7. * 

^ There is evidently some error in tho Latin text : which 
runs thus, ** Ciuemadmodum hoc laturus Pompeius sit, 
cum eognoBcat, qiiidnain reipublicac futurum sit, si aiit 
non curot, vos senes,” &e. 1 have ventured, though un- 
supported by any of the manuscripts or commentators, to 
read this passage in the following manner : Quemad- 
modutii hoe Pcftnpcius laturus sit, cum cognoscam^ te ccr- 
tiorem/aciam. Uuidnum rcipublicse futurum sit, si aut 
non possit, aut non curct, vos,” &e. 

g Uortensius would have been considered as the noblest 
orator that ever shined in the Homan forum, if Cicero had 
not rison with superior lustre. Tliero was a peculiar 
oloqiieuco in his manner^ as well as in his expression : and 
it was difficult to determine whether his audience beheld 
the grace of his action, or listened to the charms of his 
rhotot‘ic, with greater admiration and pleasure. Cicero 
often celebrates him for tho prodigious strength of his 
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LETTER IX. 

To Appius Pulcher, 

That I may answer your letter in due form, 
let me pay my congratulations to you in the first 

A. u. 703v what concerns 

, ‘ * myself. ' 

Be assured the account you gave me concerning 
the event of your trial on .the information for 
bribery**, afforded me great pleasure. Not because 
you were acquitted, for I never entertained the 
least doubt of the contrary, but to find that^ there 
was not a single judge who dared tlirow in a nega- 
tive upon your innocence, even under all the secrecy 
and safety which the method of balloting -would 
have secured to his malice. This is a circumstance 
altogether extraordinary : a circumstance, indeed, 
so little agreeable to the general principles and 
purposes of the present depraved generation,* that 
the more I reflect on your high rank, on your 
public and private virtues, and on the distinguislied 
honours to which they have exalted you,„the naore 
I consider it with astt>nishment. I can truly say, 

I no occurrence has happened for a considerable 
I time that surprised me more. 

And now, let me entreat you to imagine yourself, 
for a moment, in my situation with, respect to the 
affair you mentioned*, and, if you should then find 
that yon are under no difficulties, I will not desire 
you to excuse mine. You will allow me to Join in 
your own good-natured wishes that an alliance 
which was conducted without my knowledge, may 
prove happy both to me and to my danghtel*, 1 
will venture to hope, too, that something may be 
derived not altogether unfavourable to my wishes^, 
even from the partic.ular (conjuncture whccrein this 
transaction has happened ; though T must add, 
that nothing encourages me in this hope so much 
as the sentiments T entertain of your candour and 
good sense. What farther to say I know nut. On 
the one hand, it would not become me to speak 
with more despondency of an affair to which you 
have kindly given your favourable presages ; on 
the other, there are some lights in whicli 1 cannot 
view it without uneasiness. I am apprehensive, 
indeed, lest you should not be sufficiently persuaded 
memory : of which the elder Seneca has rceonled a remark- 
ahJo inHtaneo. lie undertook, it seems, as a proof of its 
force, to attend a whole day at a imblic auction, and give 
an exact account of eyorything that was put up to sale, of 
the price at which it was sold, and of the name of every 
particular purchaser : and tlits he actcordingly executed 
without failing in a single artielo. Cicero received the 
news of his dcKith with real eoncern : for though there was 
a perpetual emulation, there was a mutual friendship 
. novt^rthcless l>etwt?en them. This harmony, so unuNiiii] 
with those who contend together fof the saTue prize, was 
grtjatly owing io the good olliceH of Atticus; who seems, 
indeed, upon al» occasions (and it is the most amiable part 
of his vciry singular character) to have employed the 
remarkable influence he enjoyed with all parties, in 
reconciling difi’orences and cementing friendships. Ilor- 
tensiuB was about six years older than Cicero : and died 
in the year of his age. — V al. Max. viii, 10 ; Cic. de Clar. 

Orator. flOl ; Renee. Controvers. i. in imxcm. ; Ad Att. vi. 

6 ; viii. 8 ; Corn. N('p. in Vit. Att. 6. 

See rem. * on letter ,5. book v, 
i The marriage of Cicero’s daughter with DolabelUC 
J What Cicero seems to intimate in this passwigo is, that 
lie might, probably, be enabled, by the influence which 
his alliance would give him with Oolabella, to hifuse into 
him a more favourable disposition towards Appius. 


that this treaty igumaged ^thout my pritity** ; 
as, in truth, it was by some of my friends, to whom 
I gave a geDe^al commission to act in my absence 
*a8 they should judge proper, without referring 
themselves at this^great distance to me. But, if 
you ask what measures I would have taken had I 
been present, I m^l freely own I should have 
approved of the matoli*, though,^s to the time of 
consummating it, t 'should certainly have done 
nothing either without your advice or contrary to 
yoftr inclination. 

You have already discovered, I dare s^y, how 
teryibly I am perplexed between apologising for a 
step which I am obliged to defend, and avoiding, 
8t the same time, saying anything that may give 
ydu'offence. Have so muclf charity, therefore, I be- 
seech you, as to ease me of this embarrassment ; - for, 
in fair truth, 1 never pleaded a more difficult cause. 
Of this, however, be well persuaded, that, had I 
not, er^, I was informed of this alliance, completed 
my good offices in your . service, it would have 
^ induced me to defend your reputation, not, 
indeed, with more zeal, (for that would have been 
impossible,) but certainly with so much the more 
conspicuous and significant testimonies of my 
friendship. 

The first notice that was given me of this mar- 
riage, was by a letter which I received on the 3rd 
of August upon my arrival at Sida ; at which city 
I touched in my voyage from tl^province. Your 
friend Servilius, who was then *th me, seemed a 
good deal concerned at the news ; but I assured 
him that the only effect it would have, with respect 
to myself, would be to give an additional strength 
to my future services in your behalf. To be short, 
though it Cannot increase my affection for you, it 
has increased my endeavours of rendering that 
affection more evident : and as our former dis- 
union made me so much the more cautious to 
avoid affording the least sus{>icion that my recon- 
cilement with you was not thoroughly sincere, so 
this alliance will heighten my care not to give the 
world reason to think that it has in any degree 
impaired the strength of that perfect friendship I 
bear you. Farewell. 


LETTER X. 

To Marcus 

Prafftc fi'om thy lips ’tia mine witli pride to boast; 
lie best can give it who deservoa it moHt t'* 

as Hector, I think, says to the venerable Priam, in 
one of Ntevius^s plays. Honourable, indeed, is that 
A u 70 a approbation whmh is bestowed by those 
who have themselves been the constant 
object of universal applause. Accordingly, I esteem 
the en com iums you conferred upon me in the 

^ Boo rem» K on letter 1 of this book. 

* Cicero had surely forgotten what ho said to Appius in 
a fijrmcr letter. For taking notice of the report which 
Dolahella had spread concerning this match, ho afiirras 
there was so little of truth in it, that he would much 
stMiner renounce ail former correspondence with Dolabclla, 
than enter into a new connexion with a man who had 
declared himself the enemy of Appius.. “ Ego oitiii.s cum 
CO, qui touis inimicitias suscejiissit. vetcrem conjimctloncm 
diremisHcm, quam novam conoil tassem.”*—£p. Fam. iii. 
10, See the first letter of this book. 

Tills letter is an answer to the second in the preceding 
hook. 
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senate, together with your congratulatory letter, as a 
distinction of the highest and most illustrious kind“. 
Nothing could be more agreeable to my wishes, as 
nothing could be more glorious for my reputation, 
than your having thus freely given to friendship 
whatever you could strictly give to truth. Were 
Home entirely composed of Catos, or could it pro- 
duce many (as it is surprising it can furnish even 
one) of that venerable character, my desires would 
be amply satisfied, and I should prefer your single 
approbation to all the laurels and all the triumphal 
cars in the universe. In my own judgment, indeed, 
and according to the refined estimate of true phi- 
losophy, the honours you paid me in the senate, 
and which have been transmitted to me by my 
friends, is undoubtedly, the most significant dis- 
tinction I can possibly receive. I acquainted you 
in my former letter with the particular motives 
which induced me to be desirous (for I will not 
call it ambitious) of a triumph ; and, if the reasons 
I there assigned will not, in your opinion, justify a 
warm pursuit of that honour, they must prove, at 
least, that I ought not to refuse it if the senate 
should make me the offer : and I hope that assem- 
bly, in (jonsideration of my services in this j)roviuce, 
will not think me undeserving of a reward so usu- 
ally conferred. If I should not be disappointed in 
this hope, my only request is, (what indeed you 
kindly promise,) that, as you have paid me the 
honours you thou^t most to my glory, you would 
rejoice in my ob^^ing those which are most to 
my inclination. And this disposition you have 
alread y very s incer ely shown, not only by your 

« Cicoro was at this time well i)lctiscd with tlic part 
which Cato had acted towai'ds him : for \w tells Atticiia. 
what \ni likewise says in this letter, tliat “ he Inokcd upon 
the applauses which the fonner had eonferred upon him, 
in tho senate, as prcfcrahlo to all tiie triumphs in the 
world.” JJut he soon changed his language: and, in his 
suhscqnent letters to Attieiis, he expresses himself with 
great warmth and indignation against Cato’s behaviour in 
this very article. Cato, it seems, had granted to Hibulus 
what he refused to Ciecro, and voted that a general thanks- 
giving should bo appointed, for tho sucecss of the former 
m Syria. This was a preference which C:ieero could not 
digest, and he complains of it to Attieus in tenns to the 
following purpose. “ Cato,” says he, “ has given me his 
applauses, which I fiid not desire, but refused me liis 
Hiiftrage, thongli I earnestly requested it. Yet this un- 
grateful man has voted that a thanksgiving shall l»o 
appointed for twenty days, in honour of Uibulus. Pardon 
me for saying it ; but I neither can nor will forgive so 
mjiirions a treatment.” Cicero ascribes this conduct of 
Cu to to ern-y ; and his ingenious translator. Monsieur Mon- 
gault, imputes it to partiality. On the contrary, 1 am 
persuaded it flowed neither from tho one nor tho other, 
hut was the pure result of that impartial justice which 
•wms upon all occurrences to have invariably detei-mined 
his actions. For Cicero had undoubtedly no claim to the 
honour he demanded : and for this reason, among others, 
because the number of the slain on tho side of the enemy 
was not 80 great as the liArs in those castes required, 
mp. Jam. viii. 11.] Hut it is probable that the claim of 

roquiHites. For 
wore driven out of Syria before hi. 
arrival in tlio i.ruvmco; yet Caauiua. by whoao bravery 
they were rcpiilaed, acted under the auspices of Bibulus : 

.O'"**"” frant. as they expressed it. 
lieutenant, or oUier subordinate 
oflioer, was always imputed to thegencral. notwithstanding 
““ ™l>P'’"«d to arise 

from the oflVsct of those auspicia, or wjcrod rites, which ho 
dition.— Ad Att, vu. 1, U, 3 ttosin. Antiq. Horn. 903. 


letter, but by having signed the decree that has 
passed in my favour ; for decrees of this kind, I 
know, are usually subscribed by those who are 
most in the interest of the person to whose honour 
they are voted. I will only add, that I hope to 
see you very shortly ; and may I find the republic 
in a happier situation than 1 have reason to fear I 
Farewell. 


LETTER XL 
To Cains MarcelluSf Consul, 

I AM informed, by the letters of all my friends, 
what, indeed, 1 was sufficiently sensible of by the 
A. u. 703 yo'i exerted the same 

generous zeal in promoting my honours®, 
now that you are consul, which you always dis- 
covered, in conjunction with your whole family, in 
every preceding station of your life. There is no 
good office, therefore, which you have not a full 
right to claim at my hands, as there is none which 
1 shall not at all times be most warmly and joyfully 
ready to return. It is a point of much importance 
from whom one receives an obligation f but, believe 
me, there is not a man in the world 1 would rather 
choose be obliged to you than yourself. For, not to 
mention that I have been attached to you by a simili- 
tude of studies, and by the many generous services 
1 have received both from yourself and your fiiiher ; 
there is an additional inducement which, in my 
estimation, is, of all others, the most engaging ; I 
mean the manner in which you act, and have ever 
acted, in the administration of public affairs. As 
nothing, then, is more dear to me than the com- 
monwealth, can I scruple to be as much indebted 
to you in my own particular, as I am in common 
with every friend to the republic ? And may your 
patriot labours be attended, as I trust they will, 
with all the success they deserve. 

If the Etesian winds J’, which usually begin to 
blow about this season of the year, should not 
retard my voyage, I hope to see you very speedily. 
Farewell. 


LETTER XII. 

To Appius Pulcher, 

When the question concerning the military 
honours to be paid to your arms^i was formerly 
A. u. 703. in the senate, I sup])orted the 

cause of your glory with as much warmth 
and zeal as if I had foreseen that I should one day 
have occasion for your good oflices of the same 
kind to myself. Truth obliges me, however, to 
acknowledge that you have returned much more 
than you received. All my letters, indeed, from 
Rome agree in assuring me that you not only 
supported my interest by the authority of your 
eloquence, and the credit of your vote, (which was 
as much as 1 could in reason desire from a man of 

o This alludes to the gowl offices of Marcellus, in relation 
ti) tho general thanksgiving which had lately been voted 
for the success of Cicero's arms in Cilicia. See the 6th 
letter of this book, 

p l*eriodMjal winds, which constantly blow tho same way 
during a certain number of months every year, 

4 In Cilicia, probably ; in which province Appius, as the 
reader has been informed, was predecessor to Cicero. This 
letter is upon the same subject with tho preceding. 
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your rank and character,) but that, by contributing 
your advice, by assisting at the meetings which 
were held upon my account, by your personal 
applications, and, in short, by your assiduity in 
general, you rendered the good offices of the rest 
of my friends altogether superfluous. These are 
circumstances far more to my credit than the ho- 
nour itself for which you thus generously laboured. 
The latter, indeed, has frequently been obtained 
by those who had done nothing to deserve it, but 
no man was ever supported with so much zeal by an 
advocate thus illustrious, without merit to justify 
his claim. But the great benefit that I propose 
to myself by your friendship, arises entirely from 
the advantages which naturally flow from an inter- 
course of this kind ; as nothing, in truth, can be 
attended with greater, esj)ecially between two per- 
sons, who, like you and me, are united by the same 
common pursuits ; for I profess to act with you 
upon the same political j)rinciples in which our 
sentiments are perfectly agreed, as well as to be 
joined with you in an equal attachment to the same 
arts and sciences which we mutually cultivate. I 
sincerely wusli that fi)rtune had as strongly con- 
ncctc^d us ill evei-y other respect, and that you 
could think of all who belong to me** with the 
same friendly sentiments 1 entertain for those who 
stand related to you. But I do not despair that even 
this may be effected. It is a point, however, in 
which you are uo way concerned, and which it is 
my part alone to manage. In the mean time I b*eg 
you would bp jiersuaded, as you will most certainly 
experience, that this alliance has, if possible, rather 
augmented than dimiiiislied the warmth of my zeal 
for your service. 

But, as I hope I am now writing to a censor", I 
must have the modesty to shorten my letter, that 
I may not be guilty of a breach of respect to a 
magistrate who is the great su^ierinteudaut of good 
manners. Farewell. 


LETTER XIIL 
To Marcfis Cwlius, Curule^JEdile, 
Nothing could be more judicious, nor m*ore 
carefully conducted, than your management of 
A u '’(>3 relation to the thanksgiving*. 

Indeed, the circumstances of that whole 
affair have proved entirely conformable to my 
wishes ; not only as it passed the senate with so 
much expedition, but as our mutual competitor, 
the angry Hirrus, expressed his assent to those 
divine encomiums with which Cato honoured ray 
ac^tions. I am inclined to flatter myself, therefore, 
that this will lead to a triumph ; and I desire you 
would be prepared accordingly.^ 

It is with great pleasure 1 find that Dolabella 
enjoys the happiness of your esteem and friendship. 
I was at no loss to guess the circumstance to which 
you alluded, when you mentioned your hopes that 
tlie prudence of my daughter Tullia would temper 
his cbnduct. But what would you have said had 
you seen the letter I wrote** to Appius immediately 
This aHiidos to Dolabolla, whose conduct to Appius 
has been so often mentioned in these remarks. 

» boo rem, ^ on the fliiit letter of this book, 
t Bee the sixth letter of the present book, to which this 
is an answer. 

u The letter to which Cicero alludes is the iirst of the 
present book. 


after I received yours upon that subject? Yet 
thus we must act, my friend, if we would live in 
the world*^. I hope the gods will give success to 
this match, and that 1 shall have reason to be well 
satisfied with my son-in-law ; I am sure, at least, 
your amicable offices will extremely contribute to 
that end. 

Tlie dark prospect of public affairs fills me with 
great disquietude. I am well inclined towards 
Curio ; it is my wish that Caesar's achievements 
may meet with the honourable rewards they de- 
serve ; and I would willingly sacrifice my life in 
support of Pompey ; still, however, none of my 
affections are superior to that which I feel for my 
country. But, I perceive, you do not take any 
great part in her contests ; being divided, I suppose, 
between the different obligations of a patriot and a 
friend. 

Upon my departure from the province, I left 
the administration in the hands of Caldus**". You 
will be surprised, perhaps, that I should commit 
so great a trust to so young a man. But you will 
remember that he was my qusestor ; that he is a 
youth of a noble family, and that I am justified in 
my choice by a practice almost universal. Besides, 
1 had no other person near me of superior rank ; 
for Pontinius had long before quitted the province, 
and, as to my brother, 1 could by no means have 
])revailed upon him to accept the employment. 
Indeed, if 1 had placed the administration in his 
hands, the malicious part of thi world would pro- 
bably have said, that, instead of resigning my 
government in obedience to the decree of the 
senate, I still continued it in the person of one 
who may justly be considered as my second self. 
They might perhaps have added, too, that the 
intentions of the senate were, that those only 
should command in the provinces who had never 
enjoyed a government before * ; whereas, my bro- 
ther had actually presided in Asia^ during three 
whole years. The method I have taken, therefore, 
secures me from all censure ; whereas, if I had 
substituted my brother, there is no abuse I should 
not have had reason to ex]>ect. In fine, I was 
induced, I will not say to court, but, at least, to 
avoid disobliging, a young man of Caldus's quality, 
not only by my own inclination, but by the ex- 
ample also of our two great potentates®; who, in 
the same manner, and for the same reason, distin- 
guished tbeir respective quaestors, Cassius and 
Antonius". Upon the whole, my friend, 1 expect 
that you ajiprove of my choice, for it is now out of 
my power to recal it. 

The hint you dropped concerning Ocella was so 
extremely obscure** that I could make nothing of 
it, and I find no mention of it in your newspaper. 

You are become so wonderfully celebrated, that 

'V See rcm. s on letter 1 of this book. 

w The person to whom the third letter of this book is 
addressed. 

X The partictular decree to which Cicero alludes, may be 
fouud among those which are inserted in the seventh letter 
of the fourth book. It stands tlic last. 

y Ho was elected governor of Asia Minor, in the year of 
Rome 

* Caesar and Pompey. 

« Quintus Cassius, brother to the celebrated Oaius Cassius, 
was quajbtor to Pompey, in Spain ; as Mark Antony served 
under Ca?8ar in the same quality, wlion he presided as pro- 
prietor in that province. 

^ See the sixth letter of the fifth book, p. 422. 
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the fame of your conduct in relation to Matrinius 
has travelled beyond Mount Taurus. 

If I should not be delayed by the Etesian winds, 

1 hope to embrace you and the rest of my friends 
very soon. Farewell. 

LETTER XIV. 

Marcus Coilius to Cicero, 

I AM ashamed to own how much occasion I have 
to complain of Appius. This ungrateful man 
singled me out as the object of his secret 
A. u. 7 3. for no other reason but because 

he has received greater obligations from me than 
his narrow spirit would suffer him to return. How- 
ever, he could not carry on his malicious purposes 
with so much concealment, as to prevent my 
receiving an intimation of them ; and indeed I had | 
myself observed that he certainly did not mean me ' 
well. Accordingly, I found that he had been tam- 
pering with his colleague *• to my prejudice ; as he 
soon afterwards openly avowed his injurious designs 
to some others of his friends. I discovered also, 
that he had entered into some consultations of the 
same kind with Lucius Domitius ; who is lately, 1 
must inform you, become my most bitter enemy. 
In short, I perceived that he was endeavouring to 
recommend himself to Pompey by his ill offices to 
me. Nevertheless I could not submit to enter 
into any personal remonstrances or intercessions 
with a man whom 1 had reason to consider as 
indebted to me even for his life. I contented myself 
therefore with complaining to some of our common 
friends, who had beer witnesses to the obligations 
he had received at my V'ods. But as this method 
I found was to no purposb>>and that he would not 
deign to give me the least satisfaction, 1 determined 
to apply to his colleague. I rather chose indeed 
tg ask a favour of the latter, (notwithatandiug 1 
was sensible that ray connexions with you** had 
rendered him far from being my friend,) than 
undergo the mortification of'engaging in a personal 
confidence with so ridiculous and contemptible a 
mortal as Appius. This step extremely exasperated 
him, and be was no sooner apprised of it, than he 
warmly complained that I was seeking a pretence 
to quarrel with him, merely in resentment, he said, 
for his not having fully gratified my avaricious 
expectations. Soon after this he openly endea- 
voured to procure Servius to exhibit articles of 
impeachment against me, and entered into several 
consultations with Domitius for that purpose. But 
when they perceived that they could not succeed 
in their intended charge, they dropped this design, 
and resolved to encourage a prosecution of another 
kind ; though at the samei time they well knew 
that there was not the least shadow of evidence to 
support their accusation. However, towards the 
close of my Circensian games®, these shameless 
c LuciuH OalphuruiUH Piso, the father-in-law of Cffisar, 
was cx)lleague with Appius in the censorial oflioc. 

d An enmity had siilwistod between Piso and Cicero, 
ever since the consulate of the former, who concurred with 
Clodius in those violent measures wliieh terminated in 
Cicero's exile. — See rem. />. 34J , and rent. *i, p. ;iC9. 

« Circensian games is a general name for those shows of 
various kinds, which were exhibited at diilcrent seasons to 
the people in the Circus ; a place in Rome set apart for 
those purposes. Bat the particxilar games alluded to in 
this passage, are most probably (us Manutius, with great 


confederates caused me to be indicted on the Scan- 
tinian law^ But Pola, whom they had spirited 
up to be the informer, had scarce entered his action 
when I lodged an information against pur worthy 
censor himself, for the very same crime. And 
nothing in truth could have been more happily 
concerted ; for this retaliation was so universally 
applauded, and by the better sort too among the 
people, that the general satisfaction they have 
expressed, has mortified Appius even more than the 
disgrace of the information itself. I have charged 
him likewise with appropriating a little chapel to 
his private use, which belongs to the public 

It is almost six weeks since I delivered my former 
letter to the slave who now brings you both ; and 
I am extremely vexed at the fellow's delay. — I 
think I have no farther news to send you, except 
that Domitius * is in great pain for the success of 
his approaching election. 

As I earnestly wish to see you, I expect your 
arrival with much impatience. 1 will only add my 
request that you would show the world you are as 
sensible of the injuries done to me, as 1 have ever 
warmly resented those which have at any time been 
offered to yourself. Farewell. 


LETTER XV. 

From the same. 

If you had taken the king of Parthia himself 
prisoner and sacked his metropolis, it would not 
make you amends for your absence from 
A.iT. / 3. diverting scenes. You have lost 

indeed a subject of inexhaustible mirth, by not 
being a spectator of the very ridiculous figure which 
the luckless Domitius displayed when he lately 
found himself disappointed of his election K 7''he 

reawrti, <jonjectiircs) thiKsu which they called the Roman. 
For these were cxliihited by the wdilcs in September ; and 
this letter seems to Inive been written soiiio time in that or 
the ffdlowing month. The nature of these games has been 
explained in a former note. 

f The autlior of this law was Marcus Scantiniiis, who 
was tribune of the people in the year of Horne (iOI. It 
prohibited that horrid and unnatural commerce, which, 
in after-ages of more confirmed and shameless corruption, 
•became so general as to he openly avowed even by those 
who alTccted, in other respects, a decsency of character. 
lIomcD and Pliny the consul are both instances of this 
kind, and afford a very remarkable evidence, that the best 
dispositions are not proof against fashionable vices, how 
detestable soever, without a much stronger counterpoise 
than a more moral sense can supply. 

P Appius. 

Manutius, in hi.s remark upon this place, produces a 
passage from Livy, by which he proves, that it was the 
business of the censors to take care that these public 
chapels should not be shut up l>y private persons from the 
general and common use to which they wore originally 
erected. Ccelius, therefore, informed against his adversary 
for having practised himself what it was incumbent upon 
him, by the duties of his office, to punish in others. — 
Manutius in loc. • 

> This person, it is probable, is the same who is men- 
tioned before in this letter. The commentators suppose 
that the election of which Ccelius speaks was for a mem- 
ber of the augural college, in the room of Hortonsius, 
lately deceased. For it is said. In the next letter, that 
Mark Antony was hfs competitor ; and it appears, from 
IJirtius, that the fortnt;r was chosen augur about this time. 
— Ulrt. De Bell. GalJ vil. fiO. 
j See the last note of the preceding letter. 
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assembly of the people was exceedingly numerous 
upon this occasion : but the force of party bore 
down all before it*', and even carried away many 
of the friends of Domitius from his interest. This 
circumstance he imputes to my management : and 
as he considers the preference wliich has been thus 
given to his competitor as a real injury done to 
himself, he honours me with the same marks of his 
displeasure with which he distinguishes the most 
intimate of his friends. He is 'at present indeed a 
very diverting spectacle of indignant wrath : which 
he impotently discharges, in the first place against 
myself for promoting the election of Mark Antony, 
and in the next against the people, for expressing 
so much satisfaction in his repulse. 

Under this article*of news relating to Domitius, 

I must not forget to mention, that his son has 
commenced a prosecution against Saturninus : a 
man, it must be owned, whose conduct in the 
former part of his life has rendered him extremely 
odious. The public is waiting with great impatience 
for the event of this trial : but since the infamous 
Pcducajus has been acquitted, there is a fair prospect 
that Saturninus will not meet with more inexorable 
judges. 

As to political affairs, I have often mentioned 
to you that I imagined the public tranquillity could 
not possibly be ])reserved beyond the present year : 
and the nearer we apjiroach to those contentions 
which must inevitably arise, the more evident this | 
danger appears. For Pompey is determined most 
strenuously to oppose Caesar’s being consul unl(?ss 
he resigns his command : and Caesar, on the con- 
trary, is persuaded that he cannot be safe ujmn 
those terms*. He has offered however to throw 
lip his commission, provided Pomi)ey will do thei 
same. And thus their very suspicious friendship 
and alliance will probably end at last in an oj)en 
war. For my own part I shall be extremely per- 
plexed in what manner to act in that conjuncture : 
and I doubt you will likewise find yourself under 
the same embarrassment. On the one hand 1 have 
an interest and connexion with Pompey’s party : 
and on the other, it is Caesar’s cause alone and not 
his friends that I dislike. You are sensible, 1 dare 
say, that so long as the dissentions of our country 
are confined within the limits of debate, we ought 
ever to join with the more righteous side ; but that 
as soon as the sword is drawn, the strongest party 
is always the best'*'. With respect to our present 
divisions, 1 foresee that the senate, together with 
the whole order of judges**, will declare in favour of 
~ ^ Mtirk Antony was supported by all the interest and 
credit of Ca;sar : who exerted hinisolf very strenuously 
upon this occasion, by going in person to the several 
municipal towns of Italy that lay nearest to liis province 
of Gaul, in order to engage them in' favour of his friend. 
For these csities being admitted to the freedom of lioino, 
had a light of voting at elections.— II irt. Ue Bell. Gall, 
viii. 50. 

I Cffisar had acted in a very arbitraiy and illegal manner 
during his first consulate: he apprehended, therefore, and 
with just reason, that if he should divest himself of his 
command, and return to Romo in a private eliaracter, his 
enemies would iminciliately arraign him for his mal-admi- 
nlstration. — Bio, p. 140. 

n» It were to be wislied that every man who embraces 
this maxim, were as little scrupulous of acknowletlging it 
as the author of this letter : for of all noxious creatures, a 
knave without a mask is by far the least dangerous. 

n The expression In the original is, quique riwtjudicant: 

* which Dr. Middleton has translated, and all whojvdye of 


Pompey : and that all those of desperate fortunes, 
or who are obnoxious to the laws, will list them- 
selves under the banners of Csesar. As to their i 
armies, 1 am persuaded there will be a great 
inequality. But I hope we shall have time enough 
to consider the strength of their respective forces, 
and to declare ourselves accordingly. 

I had almost forgotten to mention a piece of 
news much too remarkable to be omitted. You 
must know that our worthy censor Appius is become 
the very prodigy of reformers, and is most out- 
rageously active in restraining our extravagances 
in pictures and statues, in limiting the number of 
our acres, and abolishing usurious contracts'*, 
man imagines, I suppose, that the censorship is a 
kind of specific for discharging the stains of a 
blemished reputation p. But I have a .notion he^ 
will find himself mistaken : for the more pains he 
takes of this sort to clear his * character, the more 
visibly the spots will appear. — In the name of all 
the gods, my dear Cicero, hasten hither to enjoy 
the diverting spectacle of Appius sitting in judgment 
on extravagance, and Drususi on debauchery ! It 
is a sight, believe me, well worth your expedition. 

Curio is thought to have acted very prudently 
in withdrawing his protest against the decree for 
the payment of Pompey’s troops. — Buf to answer 
your question in few words concerning my senti- 
ments of public affairs : if one or other of our 
chiefs should not be employed against the Parthians, 

I am persuaded great dissentions will soon ensue : 
dis.sentions, my friend, which nothing can terminate 
but the sword, and which each of them seem well- 
inclined and prepared to draw. In short, if your 
own safety were not deeply concerned, I should 
say that Fortune is going to open to you a most 
entertaining scene Farewell. 

t.hhipx. But this exi)l.anation is contrary to the concurrent 
sentiments of the best cominontators, who agree that qui 
res judiennt is a circumlocution iorjudices. The phrase, 
it must be owned, is singular ; and so is the stylo of (iJadius 
in general. But what ]irincii)ally confirms the sense hero 
adopted is, that it is most agreeable both to credibility 
and to fact. For it is by no rncims probable that every 
man of jiidgipeiit was an enemy to Cwsar : and it is most 
certain that the whole order of judges wore friends to 
Pompey. —Ad Att, viii. 10 ; Life of (ficero, p. 05. 

« It is probable that Appius had himself as remarkably 
transgressed tho rules of modt'ration in this last article, as 
ho undoubtedly had in the other two ; for avarice is an 
attendant that seldom fails of accompanying luxury. It 
is certain, at least, that his own possessions were far above 
mediocrity ; for Cicero froijuently spejikSi of him in the 
preceding letters as a man who, by his wealth as well as 
by his alliances and abilities, was of greut weight in tho 
republic. And as to his cxtravaganco of the virtuoso kind, 
it a])peurs that when he intended to offer himself as a 
candidate for the office aedile, he plundered all the 
temples of Greece, as well as.othor loss sacred reposittuios, 
in order to make a collection of pictures imd statues for 
tho decoration of the games which were annually exhibited 
by those magistrates. — Ep. Fam. iii. 10 ; Pro Domo, 49 ; 
Vide et Pigb. Annal. in anno 
p The battcHes of ridicule are never more properly 
pointed, than when they are thus levelled at counterfeit 
virtue : as there is nothing that more justly raises coii< 
tempt and indignation than those reforming hypocrites, 

Qui Curios simulant et Bacchanalia vivunt.— Juvwn. 
q It is supposed from what Ctelius hero says of him, that 
he was one of the preetors this year. — Pigh. Annal. 703. 

r The meaning of this seems to be (as ono of the com- 
mentators has explained it) that if Cicero himself were 
not in danger from the dissention between Cajsar and^ 
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LETTER XVI. 

To Terentia and Tullia. 

The amiable young Cicero and myself are per- 
fectly well, if you and my dearest Tullia are so. 
A.U. 703 arrived here* on the 14th of this 
’ month, after a very tedious j^and dis- 
agreeable passage, occasioned by contrary winds. 
Acastiis^ met me upon my landing, with letters 
from Rome, having been so expeditious as to 
perform his journey in one-and-twenty days. In 
the packet wliich he delivered to me, I found 
yours, wherein you express some uneasiness lest 
your former letters should not have reached my 
hands. They have, my Terentia : and I am ex- 
tremely obliged to you for the very full accounts 
you gave me of everything I was concerned to know. 

1 am by no means surprised at the shortness of 
your last, as you had reason to expect us so soon. 
It is with great impatience I wish for that meeting : 
though 1 am sensible at the same time of the 
unhappy situation in which I shall find the republic. 
All the letters indeed which I received by Ac^astus, 
agree in assuring me that there is a general tend- 
ency to a civil war : so that when 1 conie to Rome 
I shall be under a necessity of declaring myself 
on one side or the other. However, since there is 
no avoiding the scerie which fortune has prepared 
for me, I shall be the more expeditious in my 
journey, that 1 may the better deliberate on the 
several circumstances which must determine my 
choice. Let me entreat you to meet me as far on 
my way as your health will permit. 

The legacy which Prescius has left me is an 
acquisition that I receive with great concern : as I 
tenderly loved him, and extremely lament his death. 
If his estate should be put up to auction before my 
arrival, I beg you would recommend my interest in 
it to the care of Atticus : or in case his affairs 
should not allow him to undertake the office, that 
you would request the same favour of Camillus. 
And if this should not find you at Rome, 1 desire 
you would send proper directions thither for that 
purpose. As for my other affairs, I hope I shall be 
able to settle them myself : for 1 purpose to be in Italy, 
if the gods favour my voyage, about the 13th of 
November. In the mean time I conjure you, my 
amiable and excellent Terentia, and thou my 
dearest Tullia, I conjure you both, by all the tender 
regards you bear me, to take care of your healths. 
Farewell, 

Athens, October tbo 


LETTER XVII. 

To Tiro «. 

I DID not imagine I should have been so little 
able to support your absence : but indeed it is 

A. ir, 703. ^ bear. Accordingly, 

notwithstanding it is of the last impor- 

Pompey, it must afford him great diversion to sec these 
two chiefs, who had both of them ustMi him ill, revenging 
his quarrel upon each other. 

• Athens. 

t A freednion belonging to Cicero, 
n He was a favourite slave of Cicero, who trained him 
up in his family, and fomied him under his own imme- 
diate tuition. The probity yf his manners, the elegance of 


tance to my interest^ that I should hasten to Rome, 
yet I cannot but severely reproach myself for 
having thus deserted you. However, as you seemed 
altogether averse from pursuing your voyage till 
you should re-establish your liedth, I approved of 
your scheme : and I still approve of it, if you con- 
tinue in the same sentiments. Nevertheless, if after 
having taken some refreshment, you should think 
yourself in a condition to follow me, you may do 
so or not, as you shall judge proper. If you should 
determine in the affirmative, I have sent Mario to 
attend you : if not, I have ordered him to return 
immediately. Be well assured there is nothing I 
more ardently desire than to have you with me, 
provided 1 may enjoy that pleasure without pre- 
judice to yourself. But be assured too, that if 
your continuing somewhat longer at Patree'^ should 
be thought necessary, 1 prefer your health to all 
other considerations. If you should embark im- 
mediately, you may overtake me at Leucas’^, But 
if you are more inclined to defiT your voyage till 
your recovery shall be better confirvned, let me 
entreat you to be very careful in choosing a safe 
ship ; and that you w'ould neither sail at an improper 
season nor without a convoy. I particularly 
charge you also, my dear Tiro, by all the regard 
you bear me, not to suffer the arrival of Mario, or 
anything that 1 have said in this letter, in the h ast 
to influence your resolution. Believe me, whatever 
will be most agreeable lo your health, will be most 
agreeable likewise to my inclinations : and tliercfore 
1 desire you w'ould be wholly governed by your own 

his genius, and his un(Mnnnioii cnidition, recnmnicndod 
him to his master's jieculiar esteem and affection : of 
which the letters addrc'ssed to him in ^this collcetioii are a 
lasting and remarkable memorial. Tln'y are many of 
them written, indeed, in a style so different from tlie 
ordinary language of friendship, that they ijrobably gave 
strength and ciirren(?y to a suspicion highly disadvan- 
tugcou.H to Cicero’s moral character. This iin))utution 
seems to have been first pnqjaguteil by the son of the <relo- 
brated Asinius J*ollio ; who, in a treatise* which he pub- 
lished in order to magnify his father’s eh>iiuenco at the 
expense* of (h’ecro..-, inserted a wiuiton sonnet, whieli he 
pretende<l w'as etmiposed by the latter on Tiro. Hut to 
speak impartially, thei t^ docs not seem, from all that can 
he traced of Cicero’s ]irivate eondiict, the least sulficient 
evidence to charge him with having been infected with 
this cxeerahlc vice of his degenerate countrymen. In 
passing judgment, tliercfore, on these letters to Tiro, it 
should he remembered that Cicero’s temper was more than 
commonly wami : which infused a peculiar heat into aU 
his expressions, whctlicr of friendslii]) or of enmity. 1'his, 
together witii those notions of lunity which wore carried 
by the ancients, in general, so much higher than they 
have risen in modern ages, may account, perhaps, for 
thfise overflowings of tendomesfi whieli are so very observ- 
able in the letters to Tiro. — Aul. Gell. xiii. 9 ; Plin. hljiist. 
vii. 4. 

▼ As Cicero was full of the hopes of obtaining a triumpli, 
he was desirous of hastening to Home before the dissontions 
between Ceesar and Pompey should be raised to so great a 
height as to render it impossible for him to onjoy tiiat 
honour. 

w A city in Peloponnesus, which still subsists under the 
name of Patras. Cicero had left Tiro indisposed in this 
place, the day before tbo date of the present letter. 

^ A little Grecian island in the Ionian sea, now called 
Saint Maurc. It was on this island that the celebrated 
promontory stood, from whence tlie tender Sappho is Siiid 
to havo thrown herself in a fit of amorous despair ; and 
which the inimitable Addison has rendered still more 
celebrated by his ingenious papers on the Lovcr*s Leap,-^ 
See Spectator, vol. iil. No. 223, 233. 
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prudence. It is true I am extremely desirous of 
your company, and of enjoying it as early as pos- 
sible : but the same affection which makes me wish 
to see you soon, makes me wish to see you well. Let 
your health therefore be your first and principal care ; 
assuring yourself, that among all the numberless 
good offices I have received at your hands, I shall 
esteem^this by far the most acceptable. 

November the 3d. • 


LETTER XVIIL 
To the same* 

I CANNOT describe to you (nor would I indeed 
if it were in my power) the uneasy situation of my 
A V 703 I will only ^ay. that your speedy 

recovery and return to me will afford 
infiiute satisfaction to both of us. 

The third day after we parted brought me to this 
placed. It lies within a hundred and twenty stadia* 
of Leucas, where I promise myself that we shall 
meet, or at least that I shall find Mario there with 
a letter from you. In the mean while let me 
entreat you to be careful of your hesffth, in propor- 
tion to the mutual tenderness we bear towards each 
other. Farewell. 

Alyzia, Nov. the 5tli. 


LETTER XIX. 

To the same. 

1 DEsrATCHKn a letter to you yesterday from 
this place, where 1 continued all that day in order 
A ir ^(»3 arrival of my brother ; and I 

' ■ ' ‘ write this before sunrise, just as we are 
setting out. If you have any regard for us, but 
particularly for me, show it by your care to re- 
establish your health. It is with great impatience 
1 expect to meet you at Leucas ; but if that cannot 
be, my next wMsh is that I may find Mario there 
with a letter. We all of us indeed, but more 
esjiecially myself, earnestly long to see you ; how- 
ever, we would by no means, rny Tiro, indulge 
ourselves in that pleasure, unless it may be con- 
sistent with your liealth. There is no necessity 
therefore of hastening your journey, as tlicre will 
be days enough to enjoy your company when once 
you shall be thoroughly recovered. 1 can easily 
indeed forego your services ; but your health, my 
dear Tiro, I would fain jireserve, for your own 
sake in the first place, and in the next for mine. 
Farewell. 


LETTER XX. 

To the same. 

YotTii letter produced very different effects on 
my mind, as the latter part somewhat alleviated 
the concern which the former had occa- 
A. V. 7 ‘ j ani now convinced that it will 
not be safe for you to proceed on your voyage till 
your health shall be entirely re-established ; and 
I shall see you soon enough, if I see you perfectly 
recovered. 

I find by your letter that you have a good 


y Alyzia, a city of Acamia in Greece. 
About fifteen miles. 


opinion of your physician, and 1 am told he deserves 
it. However, I can by no means approve of the 
regimen he prescribed ; for soups caimot certainly 
be suitable to so weak a stomach. I have written 
to him very fully concerning you, as also to Lyso. 

I have done the same likewise to my very obliging 
friend Curius ; and have particularly requested 
him, if it should be agreeable to yourself, that he 
would remove you into his house. I am appre- 
hensive indeed that Lyso will not give you proper 
attendance ; in the first place, because carelessness 
is the general characteristic of all his countrymen* ; 
and in the next, because he has returned no answer 
to my letter. Nevertheless, as you mention him 
with esteem, I leave it to you to continue with him 
or not just as you shall think proper. Let me 
only enjoin you, my dear Tiro, not to spare any 
expense that may be necessary towards your re- 
covery. To this end I have desired Curius to 
supply you with whatever money you shall require ; 
and 1 think it would be proper, in order to render 
your )>hysiciaD the more careful in his attendance, 
to make him some present. 

Numberless are the services I have received 
from you, both at home and abroad ; in my public 
and my private transactions ; in the course of my 
studies and the concerns of my family. But would 
you crown them all ? Let it be by your care that 
1 may see you (as 1 hope 1 soon shall) perfectly 
recovered. If your health should permit, I think 
you cannot do better than to take the opportunity 
of embarking with my queestor Mescinius ; for he 
is a good-natured man, and seems to have conceived 
a friendship for you. The care of your voyage 
indeed is the next thing I would recommend to 
you, after that of your health. However, I would 
now by no means have you hurry yourself, as my 
single concern is for your recovery. Be assured, 
my dear Tiro, that all my friends are yours ; and, 
consequently, as. your health is of the greatest im- 
portance to me as well as to yourself, there are 
numbers who are solicitous for its preservation. 
Your assiduous attendance upon me has hitherto 
prevented you from paying due regard to it. But 
now that you are wholly at leisure, I conjure you 
to devote all your application to that single object ; 
and 1 shall judge of the affection you bear me by 
your compliance with this request. Adieu, my 
dear Tiro, atlieu ! adieu ! may you soon be restored 
to the perfect enjoyment of your health. 

Lepta, together with all your other friends, salute 
you. Farewell. 

Luucos, Nov. tho7th. 


LETTER XXL 
To the same* 

Though it was but an hour or two that you and 
I spent with Xenomenes at Thyreum^, yet he has 
A. ir. 703. conceived as strong an affection for you 
as if he bad conversed with you his whole 
life, so wonderfully engaging is my Tiro ! Accord- 
ingly he has promised to assist you in all your 
occasions ; and it is a promise, I am well persuaded, 
he will punctually perform. 

I should be glad, if you find yourself better, that 
you would remove to Leucas, in order to perfect 


A The Grecians. 


A city of Peloponnesus. 
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your recovery# Nevertheless, I would not have 
you change your present situation, without taking 
the sentiments of Curias and Lyso, together with 
those of your physician. , • 

I had some thoughts of sending Mario back to 
you, whom you might return to me With a letter as 
soon as your health should be somewhat mepd^d. 
But I considered that this would be Only securing 
the pleasure of hearing from you once ; whereas, I 
hope to receive that satisfaction frecjUe^tty. And 
if you have any regard for ine,'you may easily give 
it me by sending Acastus every day to the quay, 
where he cannot fail of meeting with many who 
will readily charge themselves with >oonveying a 
letter to me. You may be assured, in return, that 
I shall not auffer any opportunity to escape me*'bf 
sending a line or two by those who ate going to 
Patrae. 

I rely entirely upon the care of Curius for your 
recovery ; as nothing, 1 am sure, can exceed either 
his friendship to myself or his humanity in general. 
I desire therefore you would be wholly resigned to 
his directipn. As I am willing to sacrifice the 
pleasure of your company to the advantage of your 
health, I entreat you to have no other concern but 
what relates to your recovery ; all the rest, be 
assured, sliall be mine. Again and again I bid 
you farewell. 1 am this moment leaving Leucas. 

Nov. the 7th. 


LETTER XXII. 

To the name. 

This is the third letter I have written to you 
within these four-and-twenty hours ; and I now 
A V 703. “y more in compliance with 

my usual custom than as having anything 
new to say. I can only repeat indeed what I have 
often requested, that you would proportion tlie 
care of your health to the affection you bear me. 
Yes, my Tiro, 1 conjure you to add this to the 
numberless good offices you have conferred upon 
me, as the most acceptable of them all. When 
you have taken, as 1 hope you will, all necessary 
measures for that purpose, my next desire is, that 
you would use the proper precautions likewise to 
secure to yourself a safe voyage. In the mean 
time, you will not fail to write to me as often as 
you shall meet with any person who is coming into 
Italy, as 1 shall take all occasions of doing the same 
on my part, by those who maybe going to Patras. 
In one word, take care of yourself, my dear Tiro, 

I charge you ; and since we have been thus pre- 
vented from pursuing our voyage together, there 
is no necessity for resuming yours in haste. Let 
it be your single care to re-establish your health. 
Again and again farewell. 

Actium Nov. the 7th, in the evening, | 


LETTER XXIII. 

To the same. 

I HAVB been detained here ® this whole week by 
contrary winds, which have likewise confined my 

A. u. 703. ^***^^^^*^ Buthrotum^. I 

'am full of anxiety about your health, 

^ A city in Epirus. « In Cofoyra. ^ A city in Epirus. 


^ though hy no means surprised at not hearing from 
you, as the same winds which delay my voyage 
prevent the arrival of your letters. 

Let me entreat you to exert your utmost care 
in regaining ypur health ;* and I hope, as soon as 
the season of the year and your recovery shall 
render it convenient for you to embark, you will 
return to him who infinitely loves you. Your 
;;r«rrival will be impatiently expected by numberless 
others as well as by myself ; for all who bear any 
affection for me are tender well-wishers to you. 
Again and again, my dear Tiro, I conjure you to 
take care of your health. Farewell. 

Corcyra, Nov. .the J6th. 


LETTER XXIV. 

7'o the same. 

We parted, you know, on the second of Novem- 
ber ; on the sixth I arrived at Leucas, from whence 
A. u. 70,3. ^ reached Actium the following day. I 
was detained there by contrary winds till 
the next morning, when I sailed for Corcyra, where 
I arrived on the ninth, after having had a very 
favourable passage. The weather proving extremely 
tempestuous, 1 was obliged to continue in that 
place till the sixteenth, when I again proceeded on 
my voyage ; and on the seventeenth I entered the 
bay of Cassiope, a maritime town in Corcyra, 
situated about a hundred and twenty stadia from 
my former port. Here, the wind shifting, 1 was 
detained till the 23d. In the mean time, those 
ships that had accompanied me thither, and were 
so impatient as immediately to put to sea again, 
were many of them lost. However, on the evening 
of the day 1 last mentioned we weighed anchor ; 
and, having sailed all that night and the next day 
with a fair gale from the south and a very clear 
sky, we gained with great ease the port of llydruns 
in Italy. The same wind carried us the following 
day, being the twenty-fifth, to Brundisium. I 
was met at this place by Terentia (who desires me 
to assure you of her esteem), and we entered the 
town together. On the twenty-seventh, a slave 
of Plancius arrived here with your very acceptable 
letter, dated the thirteenth of this montli ; which, 
though it did not entirely answer my wishes, con- 
tributed greatly to alleviate the uneasiness I was 
under upon your account. I had the satisfaction 
likewise of hearing at the same time from your 
physician, who confirms me in the hope that you 
will soon be well. 

And now, as I perfectly well know your prudence, 
your temperance, and the affection you bear me, 
can it be necessary that I should entreat you to 
employ your utmost care to re-establish your 
health ? I am persuaded indeed you will do every 
thing in your power to return to me as soon as 
possible ; however, I would by no means have you 
« more expeditious than your strength will bear. I 
am sorry you accepted Lyso's invitation to his 
concert, lest your going abroad so soon should 
occasion a relapse on the fourth critical weektf. 

« The ancients entertained a variety of superstitious 
notions concerning the mystical power of numbers, parti- 
cularly the numbor seven with its several multiplications 
and divisions. Cicero, n one of his philosophical treatises 
calls this numbor rerum omnium fere nodus t and it is to 
its particular influence with regard to the crisis of distem- 
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But, since you were willing to hazard your health 
rather than appear deficient in point of politeness^’ 
1 hope you will guard against any iU consequence 
that may attend your cofbplaisance. 

I have written to Curius to request* he would 
make pi proper acknowledgment to your physician, 
and supply you likewise with whatever money your 
occasions; shall require, which I will repay to his 
order. You will find a horse and a mule at Bruii* 
disium, which I have left there for your service. I 
am proceeding on my journey to Rome, where I 
expect to see great commotions upon the entrance 
of the new consuls into their office**. H(mever, 

pers, that he alludes in the prcisent passage. Macrobiiis 
has retailed abundance of absurd lejirning in rt-lution to 
this wondpr-working nimiber, whic'h lioconcliidcs with tlie 
following reflections : — “ Unde non iniincritohic numcruH 
totiiis fabrica? dispensator ct dorniniis, ajgrig qiiocpie cor- 
poribus periculum sanitatemve dcniintiat.” This opinion 
however is not altogether inconsistent with a more im- 
proved philosophy, and experience .shows that the 7th, the 
14th, Akj. days, arc frecpiently attended with certain d'jter- 
niining symptoms in the progress of acute diseases. — 
Wacrob. in Somn. Scip. i. G. 

i» The consuls entered ux)on their office on the first day 
of the new year. 


* it is my resolution not to engage in the violent 
measures of either p*arty. 

1 havQ only to add my most earnest request, 
that -you would not embark without taking all 
prudent precautions to secure a safe voyage. The 
masters ot ships, I knpw, who are governed entirely 
by their hopes of gain, are always in ^aste to sail. 
But*l entreat, you, my dear Tiro, not to be too 
hazardous ; and remember that you have a wide 
and dangerous sea^ to traverse. I should be glad 
you would, « if possible, take your passage with 
Mescinius, who is never disposed to run any im- 
prudent risks in expeditions of this kind. But if 
your health should not permit you to embark so 
soon, let me desire you would look out for some 
other companion in your voyage, whose public 
character may give him an authority with the com- 
mander of your ship. In a word, you cannot more 
effectually oblige me than by exerting your utmost 
care to return to me safe and well. Again and 
again, my dear Tiro, 1 bid you adieu. • 

1 have recommended you in the strongest terms 
to the care both of Curius and Lyso, a3 well as of 
your physician. Adieu. 


BOOK VII. 


LETTER 1. 


To Tiro, 

Notwithstanding that I feel the want of your 
services in every place and upon all occasions, yet 
A u 704 assured your illness gives me far less 
concern, oii ray own account, than on 
yours. However, since it has terminated, as Curius 
informs me, in a quartan ague, I hope, if you are 
not wanting in proper care, that it will prove a 
means of more firmly establishing your* health. Be 
so just, then, to the regard you owe me, as not to 
suffer any other concern to employ your thoughts 
but what relates to your recovery. 1 am sensible, 
at the same time, how much you suffer from this 
absence ; but, believe me, all will be well whenever 
you are so. I would by no means, therefore, have 
you in so much haste to return to me, as to expose 
yourself to the dangers of a- winter voyage ; nor, 
indeed, to the fatigue of a sea-sickness, before you , 
shall have sufficiently recovered your strength. I 
I arrived in the suburbs-* of Rome on the fourth 
of January, and nothing could be more to my 
honour than the manner in which I was met on 
my approach to the city. But I am unhappily 
fallen into the very midst of public dissention ; or 
rather, indeed, 1 find myself surrounded with the 
flames of a civil war. It was my earn est desire t o 
1 A quartan ague was suppoHCd by the ancienta to 1^ 
extremely salutary in its consequences. Auliis Gcllius 
mentions a contemporary orator and philosopher who 
wrote a serious panegyric upon this wholesome distemper, 
w herein he supporte^l his opinion upon the authority of a 
passage iu some writings of Plato, which are now lost.— 
Noct. Att xvii. 12. 

i As Cicero claimed the honour of a triumph, ho was 
obliged, till his pretensions should bo determined, to take 
up his residence without the walls of the city, agreeably 
to a custom which has been frequently mentionod in the 
preceding observations. 


have composed these dangerous ferments ; and I 
probably might, if the passions of some, in both 
parties, who are eiiually eager for war, had not 
rendered my endeavours ineffectual. My friend 
Cajsar has written a very warm and menacing letter 
to the senate*'. He has the assurance, notwith- 
standing their express prohibition, to continue at 
the head of his army, and in the government of his 
province ; to which very extraordinary measures he 
has been instigated by Curio. The latter, in con- 
junction with Quintus Cassius and Mark Antony, 
without the least violence having been offered to 
them*, have withdrawn themselves to Casar. 
They took this step immediately after the senate 
had given it in charge to the consuls"', the praetors, 
and the tribunes of the people, together with those 

The purport of Cirsar’a letter was, that he declared 
liiniwlf willing to resign liis command, provided Pompoy 
did the same ; but if this were not complied with, that he 
would immediately march into Italy, and revenge the 
injuries done both to himself and to the liberties of the 
republic. — Appian. Be Bell. Civ. ii. 

1 I'he letter mentioned in the last note was received by 
the Renatc’with great indignation, and considered as an open 
declaration of war. Accordingly they, voted, that if Caesar 
did not resign his command by a certain day named in their 
decrcje for that purpose, be should bo deemed an enemy to 
his country. This decree was protested against by Curio, 
Quintus Cassius Longinus, and Mark Antony, in virtue of 
their prerogative iis tribunes of the people ; and while the 
senate were deliberating in what manner to punish the 
authors of this protest, they were advised by the consul 
Lcntulus to withdraw before any decree against tliem had 
actually passed. * Perhaps this is all that Cicero means 
when he asserts, that “no violence had been offered to 
these tribunes,*’ for, otherwise, his assertion would bo 
contradicted by the unanimous testimony of all the ancient 
historiuns— Appian. De Bell. Civ. li. ; Cses. De BeU. Civ. 
i. 5. ; Bio, xli. p. 153. 

^ The consuls of this year were Clodius Maroellus, and 
ComeliUB Lentulus Crus. 
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of us who are invested with proconsular power, to 
take care of the interests of the republic". And | 
never, in truth, were our liberties in more imminent : 
danger ; as those who are disaffected to the com* j 
monwealth never were headed by a chief more capa- I 
ble or better prepared to support them. We are | 
raising forces with all possible diligence, under the I 
authority and with the assistance of Ponipey, who j 
now begins, somewhat too late 1 fear, to be appre- i 
hensive of Ciesar's power. In the midst, however, of ^ 
these alarming commotions, the senate demanded, ! 
ill a very full house, that a triumph should be im- 
mediately decreed to me. But the consul Lentulus, 
in order to appropriate to himself a greater share 
in conferring this honour, told them that he would ! 
propose it himself in proper form, as soon as he I 
should have despatched the affairs that were neces- 
sary in the present conjuncture. In the mean 
time I act with great moderation ; and this con- 
duct renders my influence with both parties so 
much th» stronger. The several districts of Italy 
are assigned to our respe<^tive protections ; and 
Capua is the department 1 have taken for mine. 

I thought it proj)er to give you this general in- 
formation of public affairs, to which I will only add 
my request, that you would take care of your 
health, and write to me by every opportunity. 
Again and again 1 bid you farewell. 

Jan. the 12lh. 


LETTER II. 

To Ilufus^. 

I SHOULD have used, my utmost endeavours to 
have given you a meeting, if you had continued in 
A u 704 resolution of going to the j)lace you 

’first appointed ; and though you were 
willing to spare me that trouble, yet be assured I 
should, upon the least notice, have shown you that 
I prefer your convenience to my own. 

If my secretary, Marcus Tullius, were not absent 
I should be able to send you a more explicit answer 
to your letter. This, however, I will assure you, 
that, with regard to exhibiting the accounts you 
mention (for I will not venture to be so positive as 
to any other instance), he has not intentionally 
taken any step injurious either to your interest or 
your reputation. As to my own share in this 
transaction, had the law formerly observed in mat- 
ters of this kind been still in force, I should not, 
most certainly, have laid my accounts before the 
treasury, without having, agreeably to those con- 

» Uy this di*crei\ thu inaf^istratus therein nanied were 
invested with a discretionary power of lu'ting as they 
should judge proprt- in the present exigency of public 
affairs ; a decree to which the senuto never had recourse 
but in^casos of the utmost danger and distress. — Crcs. J>e 
HcU. Civ. i. r>. 

o Lucius Mesciniiis Rufus, the person to whom this 
letter is addressed, was quaestor to (’ieero in Cilicia. Jlis 
conduct in that office Hccms to have given occasion to the 
character we find of him in the letters to Atticus, where 
ho is represented as a man of great levity, and of a most 
debauched and avaricious turn of mind.— Ad Att. iv. a 

P These were Cicero’s accounts relating to the public 
0 x|)en 9 cs of his government in Cilicia; in which there 
seem to have been articles inserted not altogether favour- 
able to the reputation of Rufus as quwstor, and which he 
was desirous therefore should have been altered or su|>. 
pressed beforo they had been delivered into the trcasui'y 
at Rome. 


nexions that subsist between us*i, previously exa- 
mined and adjusted them with you. But the 
ancient usage in these cases being now superseded 
by the Julian law**, which obliged me to leave 
a stated account in the province, and exhibit an 
exact copy of it to the treasury ; I paid you that 
compliment in Cilicia, which I should otherwise 
have paid you at Rome. Nor did I at that time by 
any means endeavour to control your accounts by 
mine ; on the contrary, I made concessions to you, 
of which, I dare say, you will never give me reason to 
repent. The fact is, I resigned my secretary (whose 
conduct you now, it seems, suspect) entirely to your 
directions ; and it was Tullius, together with your 
brother, (who you desired might be joined with him,) 
that settled these accounts with you in my Absence. 
I concerned myself, indeed, no farther than just 
to cast my eye over them ; and I considered the 
copy, which I thus received from my secretary, as 
coining immediately from your brother’s own hand. 
In this whole transaction I have treated you with 
all possible respect and confidence ; and it was not 
in my power to have employed a person to make 
up these accounts, who would have been more 
cautious than my secretary that nothing should 
appear to your disadvantage. That 1 have paid a 
necessary obedicrxie to the Julian law, by deposit- 
ing a copy of my stated accounts in the two prin- 
cipal cities of the province, is most certain. But 
though 1 had many reasons for being desirous of 
])assing them as expeditiously as ]iossible ; yet I 
should have waited your rctuni to Rome, had 1 not 
considered their being tlius deposited in the j»ro- 
vince as just the same thing, with respect to you, 
as if they had been actually carried into the treasury 
at Rome. 

As to the article you mention relating toVolusius, 
it could by no be inserted in the account. 

For 1 am informed by those who are conversant in 
business of this kind, particularly by my most 
judicious friend Camillus, that Volusius cannot 
stand idiarged wuth the sum in question, instead of 
Valerius®; but that the sureties of the latter are 
necessarily liable to the jiayment of this debt. It 
amounts, however, to no more than nineteen 
thousand sesterces h and not to thirty thousand “, 
as you state it in your letter. For J had recovered 
part of it from Valerius, and it is only the re- 
mainder that 1 have eharge»l. But you are^inwil- 
ling, it should seem,* to allow me the credit of 
having acted upon this oc.casion either with gene- 
rosity in regard to my friends, or (what, indeed, I 
less value myself upon) even with common caution 
with respect to myself. Why else should you 
suppose that ray lieutenant and praefect owe it to 
my seiiretary, rather than to myself, that they are 
eased of a very severe, and, in truth, a very uncon- 
scionable burden? and wh y else should you imag ine 
~q Ah proconfciul and quapstor. 

r Seo rem. on letter 7, l>ook vii. 

» The nature of this affair concerning Vnlerius and 
VoliiHiUB is utterly inexplicable, as it refers to a transac- 
tion of whioh wc know neither the fuUcircumstaneeH, nor 
the particular Jaws to which it relates. Vain, therefore, 
w(nild be the task of retailing the several opinions of the 
commentators upon this and the following passages, 
or the attempt to clear them up by any additional con- 
jectures ; as it is better to remain quietly in the dark, 
than to blunder about in quest of a light which is no 
where to l>e found. 

t About 1521 . sterling. About 2401. sterling. 
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I me 80 negligent in a point wherein both my duty 
and interest were equally and greatly concerned, 

I as to suffer my secretary to settle this account just 
I as he thought proper, without requiring him even 
to read it over to me ? In short, though I flatter 
myself that I have taken no imprudent measures in 
this business, yet you will not believe, it seems, 
that^l have bestowe*! upon it even a single thought. 
The*truth, however, is, that the scheme of throwing 
off this debt from Volusius was entirely my own ; 
as I am endeavouring, likewise, to discharge the 
sureties of Valerius, and even Marius himself, 
from so severe a penalty. And I have the satisfac- 
tion to find this my design not only generally 
approved, but npj)lMude(l ; though, to tell you the 
whole truth, it is not, I perceive, greatly relished 
by my secretary. Nevertheless, I thought it the 
i duty of an honest man to s})aro the fortunes of such 
numbers of his friends and ftdiow-citizens, when 
he could do so without prejudicing the public 
interest. 

Ill regard to what you mention concoming Luc- 
cciiLs, J have jurknowlcdged that the money was 
deposited in the temjdc by my orders, in jiursuance 
of j*om})ey*s advii^e. 'I"!!!; latter has received this 
sum for the juiblic use^, as Sestius ])o.ssessed him- 
self of that wliich you had deposited in the same 
place. 1 arn very stmsilile that this is an atfair in 
whi<di you are in no sort concerned. However, 1 
should he extremely sorry that I omitted to parti- 
cularize this cire.um stance, if it did not most au- 
thentically appear, by the d<'crce of tlie senate, and 
by the letters which passed between ns, for whose 
u.se it wa.s delivered into the hands of Sestius. Tt 
was the notoriety of this fact, and the certainty 
that it was of no imjiorlance to you, which ]>re- 
vcrited me from making particular mention of it. 
Blit since you wish that 1 had, 1 wish so too. I 
agree with you in thin king that it is proper you 
shouldirisert this article inhi your accounts; nor will 
tliey by that mean a])pear in the least inconsistent 
with mine ; as you will only add what 1 omitted, 

I and vouch my express orders. I have no reason, 
most certainly, to deny them ; nor should 1 indeed, 
if 1 had, when you desired the contrary. 

As to the nine hundred thousand sesterces"', 
they are specified in the manner that you, or your 
brother, at least, reijiiired. And if there is any 
item in respect to my lieutenant which you are 
dissatisfied with, and which (a^'ter having renounced 
the privilege 1 was entitled to by the decree of the 
senate’^) it is in my power to rectify, f will endea- 
I vour to do so as far as 1 legally may^. In the mean 


V p’or the piirpoKVi, porhai>H,of tJio war wliich howiisnow 
preparing to carry on against t^fcsar. 
i w About of our money. 

! ^ It seems probabb? fnnu thi.s passage, that tboro was 

I some decree of tlie senate wdiicli indtilg(vl the proiMinsuls 
with a Inngi'r time for bringing in tbeir aceounts. than 
they ‘were entitled to by the law; which privilege Cicero 
' thought pr(»per tt' w'aivo, — Mamitius. 

I y There is a passage in the original between this and the 
j next sentence which is omitted in the translation. It runs 
thus: ‘ Tu certcpecunia Lwacta ita rfferre ex iiiois ratio- 
nibus rclatis non oportuit, nisi quid me fallit : sunt enim 
j alii peritiores.” The principal difticulty of thisjuTiod lies 
I in tli(^ words iwacta and efferre ; which the comnieiitatorH 
1 have endea voured lo remove by various readings and con- 
I jeetures. Hut as neither their readings nor conjectures 
j .offer anything satisfactory, I leave it to tho explanation 
I of some more successful interpreter, applauding, in the 


time, be well assured I shall take no step in this 
aflair, if I can possibly avoid it, that may prove 
inconsistent either with your interest or your incli- 
nation. 

In answer to your inquiry concerning my hono> 
rary list*, I must acquaint you, that 1 have only i 
delivered in the names of my praefects and military | 
tribunes, together with those who attended me as | 
proconsular companions*. I had conceived a notion j 
that no certain time was limited for this purpose : ! 
but I have since been informed, that it is necessary | 
to present this list within thirty days after ex- ! 
hibiting the accounts. I am sorry you had not the ! 
benefit of paying this compliment, as 1 have no | 
ambitious views to serve by taking it upon myself, j 
But it is still open to you, with respect to the cen- 
turions and the. companions of the military tribunes, i 
the law not having fixed any time for presenting a 
list of that sort. 

I have nothing farther, I think, to observe upon 
your letter, except in relation to the hundred 
thousand sesterces*'. I remember you wrote to 
me upon this subject before, in a letter dated from 
Myrina**, and acknowledged it to be an error of 
your own : though, if there be’ any error in the 
case, it seems rather chargeable on yonr brother and 
rny secretary. But, he that as it will, the mistake 
was disco ver(‘d too late to be corrected : for I had 
then quitted the province and deposited my 
accounts. I believe, therefore, that the answer I 
returned was agreeable to the disposition in which 
1 always stand towards you, and to those hopes I 
bad then conceived of my finances. I do not, 
however, remember that 1 carried my complaisance 
so far as to make myself your debtor for that 
sum, any more than 1 imagine that you intended 
this part of your letter as one of those importunate 
memorials so frec|uent in these times of general 
distress. \(>u will consider, that 1 left in the 
hands of the farmers of the revenues at Ephesus 
all the money which legally accrued, to me from 
my government ; and that this whole sum, amount- 
ing to no less than two millions two hundred thou- 
sand sesterces**, was seized for the use of Pompey. 
Whatever effect this great loss may have upon me, 

I am sure you ought not to be discomposed at 
yours : and you should only look upon it as a dish 
the less at your table, or an inconsiderable diminu- 

mean tinu?, tho modesty of firrevins, wlio elososhis romark 
upon this place with tlio following ingcmioiiH acknowledg- 
ment. unuHual in a critic by profo.ssion : “ NiViil In re 
tain obscura dclinio, (says ho) noc mihi ijjse satisfacio.’* 

* Tlic proconsuls, upon thc'r return to Romo, after the 
expiration of their i)roviTici»il ministry, used to i)rcsont a 
list of Huc)> of tlndr (itHoors and attendants who had parti- 
oiihirly diKtinguished themselves by their zeal and fidelity 
in their respective functions. — Manutius. ! 

tt These were generally young noblemen who attended ! 
the pnicHmsul into his government as a sort of volunteers, 
in order to gain experience and acquaint themselves with 
husiiioss. — Manutius. b About 800 /. > 

A nuiritimo city in A^olia, a province of Asia. 

d One may judge from hence what immense wealth those j 
rapivciouH governors of the Roman provinces acquired , wln» j 
did not scruple to opi>refls the people committed to their 1 
charge by every method of extortionthat avarice could sug- j 
gest. For Cicero, who professed to conduct himself with j 
themnst exempiftry dismterestedneBs in hisproviucc, was 
yet able, it appears, to acquire so large a sum in a siug’o 
year as about 17, GOO/, of our money, and that too from a jiro* ) 
vince by no means tlie most considerable of tho republic's i 
dominions. 


G O 
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tiori of* what yiou might otherwise have expected^ 
froiQ. my liberality. But' had you ‘actually advanced 
these hundred tbcfusand sesterCeis to jne out of your 
own purse^ yet, to^be sure, you are too complaisant 
to insist tipon a security ; and as to paying them, 
were, I ever so well disposed for that purpose, you 
must'^ know ' it ia, nofr ijtr my power* You see I 
answ^v yow the same spirit of pleasantry in 
which I suppose that p^rt of your letter *was written 
to which this refers^ * .Butr to he serious : if you 
. think that Tullius can be of any service to.yoU in*i^ 
this affair, I will send him. as soon as he returAs 
from the country. I have up objection to your 
destroying this lett§£,when yoU. shall have read jt. 
Farewell. ; 


LrETTER ITF. 

To Terentia and to Tnllm, 

In what mantier it may be proper to dispose of 
yourselves- during the present ^mjuiicture, is a 
A tj 704 q'J^stion which must now be decided by 
your own judgments as much as by mine. 
Should Ceesar ac^^ance to Rome without commit- 
ting hostilities, you may certainly, for the present 
at least, remain there unmolested : but if this mad- 
man should give up the city to the rapine of his 
soldiers, I much doubt whether even Dolabella’s 
credit and authority will be sufficient to protect 
you. I am under some apprehension, likewise, 
lest, while you are deliberating in what manner to 
act, you should find yourselves so surrounded with 
the army as to render it impossible to withdraw, 
though you should be ever so much inedined. 'riie 
next question is, (and it is a question which you 
yourselves are best able to determine,) whether any 
ladies of your rank venture to continue in the city ; 
if not, will it be consistent with your character to 
appear singular in that point ? But, be that as it 
will, you cannot, 1 think, as affairs are now situated, 
be more commodiously placed than either with me 
or at some of our farms in this district : supposing, 
I mean, that 1 should be able to maintain my 
present post. 1 must add, likewise, that & short 
time, it is to be feared, will produce a great scarcity 
in Rome. However, I should be glad you would 
take the sentiments of Atticiis, or Camillus, or any 
other tVieAd whom yPn may choose to consult 
upon this subject. In the mean while, let me con- 
jure you both to keep iiji your spirits. The coming 
over of Labienus® to our party, has given affairs 
a much better aspect. And Piso having withdrawn 
himself from the city, is likewise another very 
favourable circumstance : as it is a plain indication 
that he disapproves the impious measures of his 
son-in-law^ 

e Ldbienus w^as one of Cspsar’H principal anlj most favour- 
ite lieutenants in <Taub wht‘re he fO'eatJy distinguished 
himself by his military conduct. The Pompeian party 
therefore were very assiduous in their applications tbgain 
him over to their cause, as they promised themselves great 
advantages from his accession. But none however ai)i>cars 
to have attended it ; and ho, who in Ceesar’s camp had been 
esteemed a very coneiderable officer, seemed to have lust 
all his credit the moment he went over to Pompey’s. 

, Fortis in armis ^ 

Cflesaris Labienus erat, nunc transfnga vilia 
Hirt. Be Bell. Gall. viii. 52 ; Ad Att. viii. 2 ; Lucturi. v. 345. 

* Cicero, as has been observed in a former note, has 
painted the character of Piso in the darkest and most 


I entreat you, my dearest creatures^ to write to 
me as frequently as possible, and let me know how 
it is with you, as well as what is going forward in 
Romci My brother and nephew, together with 
Rufus, affectionately salute you. Farewell. 

Mjintupnffi 1^ Jan. the 25th. 


I.ETTER IV. 

To the same* 

It well deserves consideration, whether it will 
be more prudent for you to continue in Rome, or 
A u 704 remove to some secure place within 
my department \ and it is a considera- 
tion, my dearest creatures, in which your own 
judgments must assist mine. What occurs to my 
present thoughts is this. On the one hand, as 
you will probably find a safe protection in Dola- 
bella, your residing in Rome may prove a mean of 
securing our house from being plundered, should 
the soldiers be suffered tt> commit any violences of 
that kind. Rut, on the other, when 1 reflect that 
all the worthier part of the republic have with- 
drawn themselves and their families from the city, 
I am indeed to advise you to follow their example. 
I must add likewise, that there arc several towns 
in this canton of Italy under my command which 
are particularly in our interest ; as also, that great 
part of our estate lies in the same district. If, 
therefore, you should remove hither, you may not 
only very fretjueutly be with me, but wlienever we 
shall be obliged to separate, you may be safely 
lodged at one or other of my farms, llowever, I 
am utterly utiable to di'termine at present which of 
these schemes is preferable ; only let me entreat 
you to observe what steps other ladies of your 
rank pursue in this conjuncture ; and be cautious 
likewise tliat you be not prevented from retiring, 
should it prove your choice. In the mean time, 
I hope you will maturely deliberate u]>on this point 
between yourselves, and take the opinion also of 
our friends. At ail events, 1 desire }Ou would 
direct I’hilotimus to procure a strong guard to 
defend our house : to which request I must add, 
that you would engage a proper number of regular 
couriers, in order to give me the satisfaction of 
Clearing from you every day. But, above all, let 
me conjure you both to take care of your healths 
oi you wish to preserve mine. Farewell. 

Formia' ^ the 25th. 

oflioiis colours. Ihit satires and inveutives are not gene- 
rally the most faithful nieinofrs, and it is evitUmt, from 
Fiso’s conduct upon this occasion, that ho was by no means 
what our author ro[ireHentH him in one of his orations, 
portentum ct pu'nc /ttnus rvipuhlicfc : at least if C-epsar's 
TiicaHurcH were really more unfavourable to liberty than 
those of INuiijiey.— See letter «, book i. rem, «. 

g A tow'n in Camjiania. This letter, in some of the Latin 
iMlitions, boars date in July ; in otliors no mouth is specified. 
But it was undoubtedly written in January, as it appears 
by a letter to Atticus that Cicero's wife and daughter came 
to him at Formi® on the 2d of February. — Ad Att. vii IH. 

^ This epistle seems to have been a sort of duplicate of 
the former, and though it is dated from a different place, 
it was probably written on the same day, and conveyed by 
some imexpcctcd opportunity that occurred after ho had 
despatched the foregoing. 

I A maritime city in ('omponla, not far from Mintumic, 
tlie place from whence the preceding letter is dated. 
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LETTER V. 

To Tiro, 

You will easily judge of our distress, when I tell 
you tliat myself and every friend of the republic 
A u 704 abandoned Rome, and e?en olft; 

country, to all the cruel 4evastationa*'of 
fire and swurd. Our affairs, indeed, are in so 
diisperate a situation, that notiiiiig less than the 
powerful interposition of some favourable divinity, 
or some hapi>y turn of chance, can secure us from 
utter ruin. It has been tl^e perpetual purpose of 
all my speeches, niy votes, and my actions, ever 
since 1 returned to Rome, to preserve the public 
traiKpiillity. But an invincible rage for -^ar had 
unaccountably seized not only the enera’ies, but 
even those who are esteemed the friends, of the 
commonwealth : and it wjis in vain I remonstrated, 
that nothing was more to be dreaded than a civil 
war. C»esar, in the mean time, unuMtidful of his 
former character and honours, and driven, it should 
seem, by a sort of frenzy, has taken possession of 
Arirniriuiii, Pisanrum, Ancona, and A r re turn. In 
consei|ueiiee of this, we have all (h?serted the city; 
but liow prudently, or how heroically, it now avails 
not to examine j. Tims you see oiir wrdtclicd situa- 
tion ! Ciesar, however, has offered us the following 
conditions : in tlie first place, that Pompey shall 
retire to his government in Spain ; in the next, 
that the army we have raised shall be disbanded, 
and our garrisons evacaiated. U}>on these terms 
he promises to (h^liver up the fartlier Gaul into 
the hands of Domitius, and the nea»rer into tho.se 
of Contidius Noniaiuis, the jjersuus to whom these 
provinces have been respectively allotted. He 
farther engagi s to resign his right of suing for the 
consulship in liis abseiute, and is willing to return 
to Rome in order to api)ear as a eaiuli<hite in the 
regular formas We have, accepted these proposi- 
tions, provided he witlidraws his forces from the 
several towns above mentioned, that the senate 
may s(;eurely assemble themselves at Rome in 
order to pass n cfeeree for that purposed If he 
should think ])roj)er to comply with this proposal, 

3 So long :i.H fa^sar lv(*pt hiiiiK-lf within tlie ]Li)nt.s of lii.s 
jiroviiK-o, UoiniH’y treated his designs of invading Italy 
with tlui utmost eon ten u it: hnt <.'a‘.sar had no. sooner passed 
the Kiibieon and possessed himself of those several U»w*ih 
mentioned in this letter, than" it appeared that INmipey 
w:\sntterlyunpreparedto opj>osehini. Ae<sirdingry, he 
withdrew from Homo inhithe more southern jiarts of Jtaly 
with great precipitation, in oid<^r, as he pretended, to 
assemble the tnnijis in those quarters. Jhit his rtiul inten- 
tiiiii seems to ha ve been to retreat gradually to J^ruiidisiuin, 
and f)‘oin thenee to draw the war into (Jreeee. The proba- 
ble reason of this conduct will be explained ilia subsequent 
note. See rem. 3, on letter 14 of this book. Ad Att. vii. 8 ; 
Dio, xli. 

In the original it »e prfP.scntem trhnniflinum petitn- 
rmu. Maiiutius conjectures, from this expressitm, that it 
was usual to proclaim the names of the eaudidateeon tliree 
market day. s, at wdiich time the candidates themselves, it 
is probable, wore required to be j)reHent. 

* Tlic expression in tbe text is somewhat amhigiious: 
- “ lit sine nietu de iisconditionibus Roma senatiis haberi 
possit,'' Hut the sense is deternuiuHl by the following pa.s- 
sago in a lefter to Atticais, where, spcakirig of tlHJsepropo- 
fials of (k'usar, and of the terms upon which they were 
acce])tcwl, lie adds, id si feeisset (sc. Cessar) respoiisnin 
est ad urhem nos rodituros esse ot rem per senatum cou- 
fectiuros.’* — Ad Att. vii. 14. 


the<‘e are hopes of peace; not ifidlsc^d of a fi^ry ' 
honourable one, as the terms are ^|i^posed upon 
us : yet any thiiilif is preferable^ tty jBPur present cir- 
cumstances. But if he should ^refusf^ to stand^to 
his overtures, we are prepared /ot an engagement : 
but an engagement which (^sesar, after having 
incurred the general odium of retr^ctifig liis own 
conditions, will scarce lible to sustaia^“*^ The 
only difficulty be to- intfercept his" march to 
( Rome : and this we have ^'progpect of effecting, as 
. we have raised a very considerable body of troops ; 
€uid wfe imagine that* he will scarce venture to 
advance, lest he ^ould lose the two Gauls*; every 
}mrt of those provinces, excepting only the Trans- 
padani, being utterly averse, to* him. There are, 
likewise, six of our legions from Spain, commanded 
by Afranius and Pelreius, and supported by a* very 
powerful body of auxiliaries that lie in his rear. In 
short, if he should be so mad as to approach, there 
is great probability of his being i^efeated, if we can 
but preserve Rome from falling into his hands. It 
has given a very considerable blow to his cause, 
that Labienus, who had great credit in his army, 
refused to be an associate w'ith him in his impious 
enterprise". This illustrious person has not only 
deserted C«esar, but joined himself with us : and it 
is said that many others of the same party intend 
to follow' his example. 

1 have still under my protection all the coast 
that extends itself from Formite. I did not choose 
to enter more dee])ly at present into the oi)posiUoii 
against (‘sesar, that my exhortations, in order to 
engage him to an accommodation, might be attended 
with the greater weight. If war, however, must, 
after all, he our lot, it will be impossible for me, 

1 perceive, to deeliiie the command of some part 
of our forces o. To this unt^sy rellection I must 
add another : my son-in-law Dolabclla has taken 
party w'ith C’a^isar. 

I was willing to give you this general information 
of public affairs ; but suffer it not, I charge you, to 
make imj)rc.s.sions upon your mind to the disadvan- 
tage of your health. 1 liave strongly recommended 
yon to Aulus Varro, whose disposition to serve you, 
as well as whose j)articular friendshij) to myself, I 
have thoroughly exj)erienced. 1 have entreated 
him to be careful both of your health and of your 
voyage; and, in a word, to receive you entirely 
under his protection. 1 have full confidence that 
he will comply with m^ rccpiest, as he gave me 
his jiromise for that purpose in the most obliging 
manner. 

As I could not enjoy the satisfaction of your 
company at a season when I most wanted your 
faithful services, I beg you would not now hasten 
your return, nor uddertake your voyage either 
during the winter, or before you are perfectly 
recovered : for, be assured, I shall not think I see 
you too late, if I see you safe and well. I have 

Tlie favourable prospect which C^liccro pivos in this 
the followiri)^' passages uf tlie senate's affairs, is so little 
consistent with the despondency he expresses in the former 
liart of this letter, that one would be apt to susiietJt they 
were two distinct epistles, which some negligent tran&crr- 
her had blended together. 

« See on letter 3 of this hook. 

® This, however, Cicero contrived to avoid ; and theiigh, 
after much hositatiou, he followed IVimpey into Cirecco, bo 
would accept of no command in his army, nor was he iire- 
sent at any engagement. 

G G M 
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beard nothing of you since the letter I received by 
Marcus Voluciiis ; but indeed I do not wonder at 
it, as 1 imagine the severity of the winter has like- 
wise prevented my letters from reaching your 
hands. Take care of yourself, I conjure you, and 
do not sail till your health and the season shall be 
favourable. My son is at Formiae ; but Terentia 
and Tullia are still at Rome. Farewell. 

Capua, January the 29th. 


LETTER VI. 

Quintus Cicero^ to Tiro, 

Your Ul state of health occasions us great uneasi- 
ness ; for though we have the satisfaction to hear 
A. r 704 attended with any dangerous 

syinptott>s, yet we are informed that your 
cure must be the work of time. Rut we cannot 
think, without much concern, of being longer 
separated from one whose agreeable (iompany we 
learn to value by the regret we feel at his absence. 
However, notwithstanding 1 wish most earnestly 
to see you, yet I conjure you rujt to undertake so 
long a voyage till tlie season and your health shall 
render it safe. A tender constitution can ill defend 
itself against the severity of tlie weather even wdieu 
sheltered under the covert of a warm roof, muc;h 
less when exposed to all the inclemencies both of 
sea and land. 

Foes to the W'eah arc oliilling hlasts severe? : 
as Euripides'* assures us. W hat credit you may 
give to that divine poet, I know not ; but for my- 
self, I look upon his verses as so many indubitable 
maxims. In short, if you have any value for me, 
endeavour the re-establishment of your health, that 
you may as soon as possible return to us perfectly 
^e<^ov(^red. Farewell : and continue to love me. — 
My son salutes you. 


LETTER VIT. 

Afarcus Caslius to Cicero, 

Was there ever a more absurd mortal than your 
friend Rompey, to act in so trifling a manner, after 
A u 704 raised such terrible commotions? 

Ijct me ask, on the other hand, whether 

P The br(>tlK;r of our author. Uuintus (’Icero, aft<;r 
hiPong puHsed through tlio oftict? of pra-tor, in the year of 
Jtoino was elected p^ovemorof Asia, where he presided 
throe years with little credit. He distiii^uislied himself 
in Haul as oiu? of Cwsar’s lieutenants, Vnit at the breaking 
out of the civil war, he followed the fortiiiio of I'ompey. 
However, nftcr tin? battle of Fliarsaliu, he made his jjcsiee 
with (-avsar, and returned into Italy. He appears to have 
btxui of a luuufhty, irnporioiiH, petid.ant temper, ami. in 
every view of his character, altogether unaiuiable. Hut 
what givo.s it a cast of peculiar darkness, is his conduct 
towards Ciceni, whom he endeavoured to prejudice in the 
oninioii of (Jiesar at u time whm they were both the sut>' 
pneaiitH of his clemency. This, as far as can be collected 
from tlu' letters to Atticiis, was an instance of the basest 
and most aggravated ingratitude ; for whatever Hieero's 
failings might 1 m? in other respects, he H<H?ins to liavc had 
none with regard to Quintus* hut that of loving him witli 
a tenderness he ill deserved. — Ad Att. i. 15 ; vi. fi ; xi. ». 

^ A celebrated Greek dramatic poet, whose death is said 
to have been occasioned by excessive joy for having 
obtained the poetic prince at the Olympic games, lie 
flourished about 40i> years before the Christian ora. 


you ever heard or read of a general more undaunted 
in action, or more generous in victory, than our 
illustrious Csesar } Look upon his troops, my 
friend, and tell me whether one would not imagine, 
by the gaiety of their countenances, that, instead of 
having fought their way through the severest cli- 
mates in the most inclement season, they had been 
regaling themselves in all the delicacies of ease and 
plenty ! And, now, will you not think that I am 
immoderately elated ? The truth of it is, if you 
knew the disquietude of my heart, you would laugh 
at me for thus glorying in advantages in which I 
have no share. Rut 1 cannot explain this to you 
till we meet, which I hope will l)e very speedily : 
for it was Ctesar^s intention to order me to Rome 
as soon as he slioiild have driven Pompey out of 
Italy ; and this I imagine he has already effected, 
unless the lat ter should choose to suffer a blockade 
in Rrundisiurn. 

My principal reason for wishing to be at Rome 
is in order to pour forth the fulness of my heart 
before you ; for full, believe me, it is. And yet 
the joy of seeing you may jan-haps make me, as 
usual, forget all my complaints, and banish from 
my thoughts whatever I intended to say. In 
the mean while, 1 am obliged (as a punishment, I 
suppose, for triy sins) to march hack towards the 
Alps. I am indebted for this agreeable expedition 
to a foolish insurrection of the? Intemelii^. Rel- 
liemis, whose mother was a slave in the family of 
Demetrius, and who (H)mmands the garrison there, 
was bribed by the opposite faction to seize and 
strangle a certain nt)bleman of that place, called 
Domitius, a person connecled with Ca'sar by the 
rites of hospitality''. The citizens, in resentment 
of this outrage, have taken up arms ; and 1 have 
tlie mortiflcatioii to be commanded to march 
thither, through a deep snow, with four cohorts, 
in order to quell tlieni. Surely the Doinitii arc a 
curse wherever they exist. 1 wish, at least, that 

r The inhn.l>itjintH of Intoniuliuni. a maritime <‘ity in 
Ligiiriu. iiowoalk'd Viiitiiniplia. in Lhi? torn tori os of Genoa. 

** Ho.sjiitality was eonsidured froiti the earliest ages sis 
in the niiinln'r of th^^ primary soeial duties. I’he sjiered 
liistorimi has recorded a remarkable instance of this kind 
in the story of l.ot, w1j(» would rather have saerifieed his 
own diwighters U\ the flagitious demands of his infamoiiH 
fellow-eitiz<*iis, than give tip the supposed travellers whom 
he had invited to rest inulvr thr sfnuttur o/?iis rotif. Agr«‘e- 
ably to this l^astcrn praetiee, Homer fretpiently inculeattts 
the maxim, that slrungta-s arc to be received as guests 
from heaven : 

TTphs yhp Aihs €1 (t\v airaurcs 
'Eeivoi. 

And Horace mentions the hospitable connexion among 
those of nearest .and most temler rt*gard : 

Quo sit aniore jtarens, quo frater amundus ct hosjtos. 

It will appear by sev(!ral ]>assageH in tlu? following letters, 
that this generous virtue subsisted among the Homans 
when every other was almost utterly extinct. The enstoni, 
indeed, of receiving Btrangers was so generally establLshed, 
that travellers wer<? scarce ever reilueed to the necessity of 
taking up their lodgings at an inn. Those who were thus 
entertained, or who exercised the same rites of humanity 
towards others, were called and. they iniitiially 

exchanged certain tokens which were termed texsv.ra hog- 
piUil^taiig. These were preserved in families, and carefully 
tranSTiiitted from father to son as niemorialH and pledges 
of the same good offices between their descendants .—-Fen- 
tat. Gen. xix. ; Homer. Odyss. xiv. 207* Her. Ars Poet. 
313. 
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our heaven-descended ‘ chief had acted like this 
other ^ of more humble lineage, and had treated 
Domitius at Corfinium^ in the same manner that 
his namesake has been treated at lutemeliuin. 1 
salute your son. Farewell. 

— ^ — 

LETTER VIII. 

To Tiro. 

I SHALL think myself indebted to you for all 
that I most value, whenever you give me the satis- 
faction of seeing you perfectly n‘<!Overed. 
A. u. 70 . j mean time, 1 am in the utmost 
impatience for the return of Menander, whom I 
lately despatched with a letter to you. 1 conjure 
you, if you have any aflection for me, to take care 
of your health, and let me see you as scM>n as it 
shall be tiior(mglily rc-cstablishcd. Farewell. 

April the 10th. 

LETTER IX. 

To the same. 

Men ANPKR returned a day later than I expected, 
which caused me to ])ass a miserable night in the 
most disquietiiig apprehensions. But 
^ * though your hotter did not remove my 
uncertainty as t(> your health, it in some measure, 
however, dis])clled the gh>oTn which had overcast 
my mind, as it was an evidence at least that you 
were still in l^eing. 

1 have biildcn adieu to all my literary amuse- 
ments of every kind; nor shall 1 be cajiable of 
resuming theiii again till 1 see you here. Mean- 
while, 1 desire you would give orders that your 
physician^s demands may be satisfied ; for which 
purpose 1 have likewise written to Curiiis. The 
former, I am told, attributes your distemper to 
tliat anxiety wliieh 1 luar you indulge. Hut if 
you have any regard for me, awaken in your breast 
that manly spirit of ])bilohOpliy for wdiich 1 so 
tciuh'.rly love and value you. ll is impossible you 
should recover your health if yvm <lo ii(»t preserve 
your spirits ; and I entreat you to kc^ej) tinim uj> 
for my sake as well as your own. I desire you 
likewise tii retain Acastus, that you may he the 
more eon veniently attended. In u word, my'riro, 
preserve yourself for me. 

Remember the time for the performance of my 

t (’irnar affVeted to be thought S, (leM*en<ln.nt t'r<nii 
wdK*. it is well kmnvn, w’.'Ih Niippos<'<l to have r<‘eeived JiIh 
birlli from Venus. Accord ingly, in allusion t<» tins pre- 
teude<l divinity of bis liTu?;igc, be alwiiys wore a ring, on 
wliicb w'us engrave:!! the figure of that goddt'ss, and with 
wliich b(' used to seal bis most imj)orluut despiitebes. The 
I)ro]>agatiTig a belief of this kind must net;e.ssarily have 
pn!ve«l of singular servicie to Caesar's piirjioses, as it im- 
pressed a peculiar veneration of hispcivion upon tliei!!i!id8 
of the i)oiuiliice. Antony very successfully made use of 
it to instigate them against the conspirators, wJien he 
reminded them, in the funeral oration which he si>okeover 
t'cesar’s body, that h(‘ derived his origin on one side from 
the ancient kings t)f Italy, and on the other from the im- 
mortal gods. — 8iiet. in Vit. Jiil. Otes. ti; xliv. p. 235, 
J5U. 

>' JlelJienua, oominander of tlie garrison «,t Intcmelium ; 
and who, as ap]>ears from this letter, was the son of a 
female slave. ^ 

▼ Domitius Knobarbiis, a little before tbo date of this 
letter, was besieged in Corliniura by (’tesar, to w'horn he 
was at length obliged to surrender the town. Osar treated 
him with groat generosity, and not only gave him his 


promise.'*" is approaching ; but if you return to | 
Italy before the day 1 fixed for that )>urpose, I j 
will execute it immediately. Again and again I 
bid yon farewell. 

— 4 — 

LETTER X. 

To the same. 

jEgypta returned hither on the 12 th of April. 
But though he assured me that you had lost y(»ur 
A ir 704 and were mu<di mended, it gave me 

great uneasiness to find that you were 
not yet able to write ; and* the more so, as Herraia, 
whom 1 expec.ted the same day, is not yet arrived. 
The concern 1 feel on account of your health is 
beyond all belief. Free me from this disquietude, 

I conjure you, and in return 1 will ease you of all 
yours. I would write a longer letterv it I thought 
you were in a disposition to read one. 1 will 
therefore only add my request, that you would 
employ that excellent understanding, for which 1 
so greatly esteem you, in studying wdiat methods 
may best preserve you both to yourself and me. 1 
repeat it again and again, lake care of your health. 
Farcwcdl. 

Since I wrote the above, Hcrmia is arrived. lie 
delivered your letter to me, which is written, 1 
perceive, with a very unsteady hand. However, I 
cannot wonder at it, after so severe an illness. 1 
despatch ^V^gypta with this ; and as he is a good- 
natured fellow, and seems to have an afTi ction for i 
you, I de‘sire you would keej) him to attend you. 
He is accompanied with a cook, whom 1 have like- 
wise sent for your use. Farewell. 

LETTER XI. 

Qaiiitus (yicero to the same"^. 

I HAVE strongly reproached you in my own , 
mind for .suffering a second pack<Jt to come away 
A i; 704 inclosiTig a letter to me. All 

your own rhetoric will be insufficient to 
avert the punishment you have incurred by this | 
unkind neglect ; and you must have rectmrse to ; 
some elaborate production of your patron’s elo- 
quenc!e to apj)ease my wrath. Though 1 doubt 
whether even his oratory will be able to persuade 
me that you have not been guilty of a very unpar- 
donable omissit>n. I remember it was a custom of 
my mother to jmt a seal upon her empty casks, in I 
order, if any of her liquors should be purloined, 
that the servants might not pretend the vessel had | 
been exhausted before. In the same manner, you j 
should write to me though you have nothing to 
say, that your empty letters may be a proof, at 
least, that you would not defraud me of what I 
value. I value all, indeed, that come from you, as 
the very sincere and agreeable dictates of your 
heart. Farewell, and continue to love riie. 

liberty, but restored to him a sum of money which he had 
bulged in the public treasury of the city, Some accoii|§t 
of the occasion of this inveterate^ oniuity which Ccelius 
expresses towards Domitius, may be seen in the 15th letter 
of the preceding book. Ca?s. De Dell. Civ. i. 23. 

The coninientators suppose, with great probability, 
that this alludes to a promise wliieh Cicero had made to 
Tiro, of giving him his freedom. 

* The time when this letter was written is altogetl®* 
uncertain, and it is placed under the present year, not 
because there is any good reason for it, but bocauso there 
is none against it. 
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LETTER XII. 

To Servins Sulpicius^, 

I AM informed by a letter from my friend 
Trebatius that you lately inquired after me, and 
A u '“04 the same time, much coii- 

• * * ^ * cern that your indisposition had prevented 
you from seeitijt^ me when I was in the suburbs of 
Rome. To wdiich he adds, that you are desirous, if 
I should approach the city, of havinji: a conference 
with me, in order to deliberate iti what manner it 
becomes us to act in this critical season, I sin- 
cerely wish it had been in our power to have con- 
ferred together ere our affairs were utterly ruined, 
as 1 am persuaded w-e might have contributed 
somewhat to the support of our declining constitu- 
tion. For, as you had long foreseen these public 
calamities, so I had the pleasure to hear, wdhlst 1 
was in Cilicia, that both during your consulate and 
afterwards, you always stood forth an advocate for 
the peace of our country*. Rut, though 1 totally 
concurred with you in these sentiments, yet, iq)on 
my return to Rome, it was too late to enforce 
them. 1 was, indeed, wholly unsupported in my 
opinion, and not only finind myself among a set of 
men who were madly inflamed with a thirst of war, j 
j but was considered likewise as one wdio, liy a long 
absence, was utterly unacquainted with the true 
state of the commonwealth. But, though it seems 
in vain to hope that our united counsids can m)W" 

I avail the republic, yet, if they c*an in any degreii 
advantage ourselves, there is no man with whom I 
should more willingly confer. Not indeed with 
any view of securing the least part of onr former 
dignities, hut to consider in what manner we may 
most worthily deplore their loss ; for I well know 
that your mind is amply stored with tliO'-e exam- 
ples of the great, and those maxims of the wises 
W'hich ought to guide and animate our conduct in 
this important coiijun(!ture. 

I should have told you before now that your 
presence in tlie senate, or, to speak more properly, 
in the convention of senators*^, wanild be altogether 
ineffectual, if 1 had not been apprehensive of giving 
offence to that person who endeavoured, by in- 
stacing your example, to persuade me to join fliem. 

1 very plainly assured him, however, when he 
applied to me for this purpose, that if I went to 

7 Servins Suipicius KiifiiH was descended from one of 
the noblest and most cionsideralile families in Rome, seve- 
ral of his ancestors having home the highest oliices and 
honours of the republic. He was elected to the consular 
dignity in the year of Romo 7b- ; to which his eminent skill 
in the law principally contributed. — Suet, hi Vit. Tiberii; 
Dio, xli. p. 14«. See rems. and letter 1, book lx. 

* Sul])iciu8 was well aware tliat the recalling Ca*.s;ir from 
his government hi Gaul bef(>ro the expiration of the time 
for which it wits granted him, together with the refusing 
him the privilege, wliich ho had obtained by an express 
law, of suing for the consulate in his absence, would ino- 
vRably draw on a civil war. And, accordingly, he exerted 
himself with great zeal in opposing his colleague, Marcus 
Claudius Miircellus, in the several attempts which ho made 
for that purpose. — Dio, vhi, itup, 

• The meeting of the senate, to which Cicoro alludcB, 

was held in Rome, after I’ompcy had deserted Italy. 
Oicero calls it “ a convention of senators,” as not admit- 
10g the legality of its asHciubling ; both the consuls 
together with the principal magistrates of tho republic, 
having withdrawn themselves, together with Pomxjoy, 
into Giji^e. ^ 


the senate, I should declare the same opinion con- 
cerning peace, and his expedition into Spain, which 
you had already delivered as yours 

The flames of war, you sec, have spread them- 
selves throughout the whole Roman dominions, 
and all the world have taken up arms under our 
respective chiefs. Rome, in the mean time, des- 
titute of all rule or magistracy, of all justice or 
control, is wretchedly abandoned to the dreadful 
inroads of rapine and deva.station. In this general 
anarchy and confusion, I know not what to expect ; 

1 scarcely know even what to wish. But, notwith- 
standing I had determined to retire to a farther 
distance from Ro!uc, (as, indeed, I cannot even 
hear it named without reluctance,) yet I pay so 
great a regard t(j your judgment, that, if you think 
any advantage may arise from our interview, I am 
willing to return, lu the mean time, I have re- 
(picstcd Trebatius to receive your commands, if 
you should he desirous of communicating any to 
me by his mouth. 1 should be glad, indeed, that 
you would employ either him or any other of your 
friends whom you can trust upon this occasion, as 
1 would not lay you under tlie necessity of going 
out of Rotue, or he myself obliged to advance much 
nearer t(» it. Perhaps 1 attribute too much to my 
own judgment, though 1 am sure 1 do not to yours, 
when I add, that 1 am ])ersuaded the world will 
approve whatever measures we shall agree upon. 
Farewell. 

LETTER XI 11. 

Marcus Coclius to Cicero, 

Ttik melancholy cast of your letter aflects me 
witli the decj>est coimcrn ; and though you do not | 
M,.. deebire vour iiiteiitions iu direct and ex- i 
)>li(ul terms, yet you leave me no room | 
to doubt of whnt: kind they are*'. 1 thus instantly, 
therefore, take up my pen, in order to conjure you, 
my ilcar friend, by tli(‘ tenderness you bear to your 
children, and by all tliat is most valuable in your 
esteem, not to resolve upon any measures so totally 
incTonsistent with your true welfare. Heaven and 
earth will he my witness that T have offered you 
no advice, Tjor sent you any prophetic admonitions, 
which 1 had not well and maturely considered. It 
was not, indeed, till after 1 had an interview with 
Cajsar, and had fully- discovered his sentiments, 
that I informed you in what manner' he would most 
assuredly employ his victory. If you imagine he 
will be as easy in pardoning his enemies as he was 
reasonaVde in offering them terms of accommoda- 

b (’icero had an intcrviow with Cr'kiif, in the return of 
the latter from Dnmdisium, after Poinpey had abandoned 
that city and fled into Greece. Cn'sar laboured to prevail 
w ith our author to return to Romo and take his wat in 
tho senate. But Cicero acted upon this occasion with a 
spirit which wo cannot but rt'grct should have ever 
dc.sortcd him : he declared he would not attend tho 
scniato, but upon the torm.s of being at full liberty to deliver 
his sentiments, which, he confessed, were utterly against 
carrying tho war into Spain, and altogether in favour of 
peace. Cajsar as plainly assured him, that this was what 
he eoiild not sulfer; and rcconiniending it to him to think 
better of the matter, the conference ended, very little,” 
says Cicero, “ to the satisfaction of Cassar, and very much 
to iiiy own.” — Ad Att. Ix. 10. 

« That Cicero had formed a resolution of following Pom- 
pey into Greece. 
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tion, believe me^ you will find that you have made 
a very erroneous calculation. His heart and his 
expressions breathe the severest resentment ; and 
he left Rome highly incensed both against tl)e 
senate and tribunes**. In plaiu truth, he is by no 
means in a disposition to show the least favour to 
his adversaries. If you have any tenderness, there- 
fe-re, to yourself, to your son, or to your family in 
general ; if either my friendship, or the alliance of 
that worthy man who has married your daughter, 
can give us a claim to some influence over you, let 
me conjure you not to disconcert the measures we 
have taken to [)reserve our fortunes, nor lay us 
under the miserable alternative of cither abandon- 
ing a cause upon which our own safety depends, 
or of impiously wishing well to one which must 
necessarily be inconsistent with yours. Consider, 
you have already disgusted Pompey, by this your 
delay in joining him ; and would it not be utterly 
impolitic, after liaving so cautiously avoided giving 
offence to Coesar, when his affairs were yet doubtful, 
to declare against him now that they are attended 
with sueh uncommon success ? W ould it nf)t he 
the highest indiscretion to join with those who are 
liccing before liis troo])s, after having refused to 
act in concert with them when they seemed inclined 
to resist ? In fine, my friend, let me entreat you, 
whilst you are eiuletivouriiig to escape tlic imputa- 
tion of being deficient in patriotism, to he careful 
lest you incur the censure of being didicieiit in 
prudence. Put, after all, if I cannot wholly dis- 
suade you from your resolution, suffer me at least 
to prevail with you to su.sjkmhI the exeeution of it 
till the event of our expedition into .Sj)aiii, which 
1 shall venture, however, to assure you, will n»ost 
etirtairily fall into our hands upon the very first ap- 
pearance of Ciesar’s troops. And what hopes the 
opposite party can possibly entertain after the loss 
of that provin<!e, I am perfectly unable to discover. 
As far, likewise, is it beyond my penetration, what 
motive can induce you to join with those whose 
affairs are thus evidently desperate. This design, 
which you .so ohscurelv intimated in your letter, 
had reached the knowledge of (hesar ; and the first 
thing he said, after the usual salutations had passed 
between us, was to inlonn me of what he had heard 
concerning you. I professed myself entirely igno- 
rant that you had any such thoughts ; hut if you 
had, I said, it was my recpiest that he would write 
to you in such terms as might uiost probably i)re- 
vail with you to renounce them. 1 have received 
his commands to attend him into Spain ; otherwise 
I would instantly have come to you, wherever you 

Ca'Mur, uxton bis return to Hume, after the bicro of 
Hniiulthiuin, pro])ose(l to the senate that an einbasHy 
should be sent to Pompey, with j)roposaIs peace. I’liis 
tlio liousc agreed to ; hut when the^que^stiou was moved 
eoneerning the persons to bo apiK>inted for this iJurjaise, 
none of the numbers would undertake that coinmiHsion. 
Cojsar endeavoured, likewise, to proeurc a law for granting 
him tho money in the public treasury, in order to carry 
oil the war against J'omjiey. fhit Metellus, tlie tribune, 
iuterposing his negative, Coesar obtained his purpose by a 
shorUir method. Foi*, breaking open the, temple of Saturn, 
iu whicli tills money was preserved, he first plundered his 
country of her patrimony, (says Florus,) and then of her 
liberty. Having thus possessed hirnsidf of an imnienso 
wealth, he immediately set out upon his expedition 
against Afrauius and Petreius, the lieutenants of Pompey 
in Bpaiii.— Cass. De Bell. Civ. i, 33 ; Dio, xli. Flor. iv. 2. 

« Dolabella. 


had been, in order to liave pressed these reasons 
upon yon m person, and, indeed, to have retained 
you in Italy by absolute force. Consider well your 
scheme, my dear Cicero, ere you carry it into exe- 
cution, lest you obstinately, and against all remon- 
Btrances, involve both yourself and your family in 
utter and irrecoverable ruin. But if you are 
affected by the reproaches of those who style them- 
selves patriots, or cannot submit to be a witness of 
the insolence of some in the opposite party, let me 
advise you to retreat into a neutral city, till our 
contests shall be decided. This will be acting 
with a prudence which I cannot but own to be a 
laudable one, and which Caesar, 1 am sure, will by 
no means disapprove. Farewell. 


LETTER XIV. 

Cicero to Marcus Ccelins. 

1 SHOULD have been extremely affected by your 
letter, if reason had not banished from my heart 
A u 704 dis(|uietiide8, and despair of seeing 

better days had not long since hardened 
it against every new impres.siou of grief. Yet, 
strong as 1 must acknowledge my despondency to 
be, 1 am not sensible, however, that I said any- 
thing in my last which could justly raise the 
suspicion you have conceived. What more did 
my letter contain than general expressions of dis- 
satisfaction at the sad prospect of our affairs } a 
prospect which cannot, surely, suggest to your own 
mind less gloomy apprehensions than it presents to 
1 mine. For 1 am too well persuaded of the force 
I of your penetration, to imagine that my judgment 
I can discover consequences which lie concealed from 
yours. But I am surj>rised that you, who ought 
to know me perfectly well, should believe me 
capable of acting with so little policy as to abandon 
a rising fortune for one in its decline, at least, if 
not utterly fallen; or so variable as not only to 
destroy at once all the interest 1 have established 
with Cuisar, but to deviate even from myself, by 
engaging at last in a civil war, which it has hitherto 
been my determined maxim to avoid. Where, then, 
did you discover those unhappy resolutions you 
impute to me? Perhaps you collected them from 
what I said of secluding myself in some sequestered 
solitude. And, indeed, you are sensible how ill I 
can submit, 1 do not say to endure, but even to be 
a witness of the insolences of the successful pArty ; 
a sentiment, my friend, which once, 1 am sure, 
was yours no less than mine. But in vain would 
I retire, whilst I preserve the title ^ with which I 
am at present distinguished, and continue to be 
attended with this embarrassing parade of lictorscr. 
Were 1 eased of this troublesome honour, there is 
no part of Italy so obscure in which I should not 
be well contented to hide myself. Yet these my 
laurels, unwelcome as they are to myself, are** the 

* That of Imperator. See rem, on letter 1, book i. 

g The lictors were a sort of beadles, who carried tho 
ensigns of magistracy before the consuls, proconsuls, and 
other supreme officers of the state. Those lichirs conti- 
nued to attend tlu» pr(K»on.Hul after his return from his 
government, if he aspired (as Cicero did) to tho honoux of 
u triumph. ** 

** Cicero undoubtedly gave, upon this occasion, but too 
much colour to the censure of his enemies : for it could 
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oljject both of the envy and the raillery of my 
malevolent enemies. Nevertheless, under all these 
temptations of withdrawing from so disgusting a 
scene, I never once entertained a thought of leaving 
Italy without the previous approbation of yourself 
and some others. But you know the situation of 
njy several villas, and as it is among these I am 
obliged to divide my time, that 1 may not incom- 
mode^ my friends, the preference I give to those 
which stand on the sea-coast, has raised a suspicion 
that I am meditating a flight into Greece. If peace, 
indeed, were to be found in that country, I should 
not, perhaps, be unwilling to undertake the voyage : 
but to enter upon it in order to engage in a war, 
would be altogether inconsistent, surely, with my 
priiicif)les and character ; especially, as it would 
he taking up arms, not only against a wan who, 1 
hope, is perfectly well satisfied with my conduct, 

; but in favour of one whom it is now impossible 1 
i should ever render so. In a word, as I made no 
j secret to you, when you met me at my Cuman 
villa, of the conversation which had passed between 
; Ampins and myself, you could not be at a loss to 

• guess my sentiments upon this head : and, indeed, 
i you plainly saw how utterly averse 1 was to the 

• scheme of Pompey’s deserting Rome. Did I not 

I then affirm that there was nothing I would not 
j suffer, rather than be induced to follow the civil 

! war beyond the limits of Italy^ ? And has any 

i event since haj)pened, that could give me just 

j reason of changing my sentiments? On the con- 

i not but have a very straiiRO n])i»oaranco, tliat lu* should 
I proservo the lhouj;htH of a triumph, at a tiiuc‘ wJu'ii liis 
I I'ountry was hleediiiK with a civil war. Ihit as he was 
i extremely ambitious of tliis honour, ho was tspially iinwil- 
' ling to renounce it ; still flattering himself, i)crltaps, that 
I Home uecommod.atioii h(‘tvveen < 'jcsar and l*omiK*y would 
I affonl him an opportunity of enjoying what ho so strongly 
desiiwL 

* That is, by continuing in the 8Ml)urbsof Home ; where, 
as he had no liouse of liis own, he must necessarily be a 
guest some of his friends. Tor he could not enter tlie 
city without relinquishing liis eiaiiii to a triunipli. 

j CJieoro perpetually condemns the oon<luet of Honipoy, 
in first retiring from Home, and afterwards removing the 
seat of war out of Italy. Hut with regard to the f«)niicr. 


trary, has not avery circumstance concurred to fix 
me in them ^ ? 

Be assured (and I am well persuaded it is what 
you already believe) that the single aim of my 
actions, in these our public calamities, has been to 
convince the world that my great and earnest desire ' 
was to preserve the peace of our country ; and j 
when this could no longer be hoped, that there was 
nothing I wished more than to avoid taking any 
part in the civil war. And I shall never, 1 trust, 
have reason to repent of firmly persevering in these 
sentiments. It was the frequent boast, I remember, f 
of my friend Hortensius, that he had never taken ' 
up arms in any of our civil dissentions. But I | 
may glory in the same honest neutrality with a i 
much better grace: for that of Hortensius was j 
susperttd to have arisen trow the timidity of his 
temper; whereas mine, I think, cannot be imputed 
to any motive of tlmt unworthy kind. Nor am 1 
in the least terrified by those considerations with 
whieh you so faithfully and aCTectionately endeavour 
to alarm my fears. The truth of it is, there is no 
calamity so severe to whieh we are not all of us, 
it should seem, in this universal anarchy and con- 
fusion, equally and unavoidably exposed. But if 
1 could have averted this dreadful storm from the 
republic at the expense of my own private and 
domestic enjoyments, even of those, my friend, 
vphich you so emphatically riJeommeud to my <;are, 

1 should most willingly ha\e made the sacrifice. 

As to my son, (who J rejoice to find has a share 
in your concern,) I shall leave him a sufficient 
})atrimony in that honour with which my name 
will be remembered so long as the republic shall 
subsist : and if it be destroyed, 1 sliail have the 
consolation, at least, to reflect that he will sutler 
iiotliljig more than must be the common lot of 
every Roman. With regard to that dear and ex- 
cellent young man my son-iii-law% whose welfare 
you entreat me to consider, can you once doubt, 
knowing as you perfectly do the tenderness I bear, 
not only for him, hut for 'I'ullia, tliat I am infi- 
nitely anxious upon his account ! 1 am the more 

so, indeed, as it v.as my single consolation, amidst 
these general distractions, that they miglit ])ossihly 


it appears, even from our author Inmholf, that it was 
attended with a very good elieet, and which l*oinpcy, it is 
probable, had in view when he resolved niioii Uiat iiieuKure. 
For it raised a nif»re g(^nerul indignation against C.-esar to 
see I'oinpey thus fh-eing before him, and reu<lering the 
people more averse from favouring liis eaiise. Fugiens 
J*OHipeiiiH mirabiliter homines inovet. tluid (pifcris Y alia 
causa facta cst : nihil jam conredendiim imtant (Jajsjiri.” 
[Ad Att. vii. 11.] And as to Fompey’s Ictiviug Italy, ho 
scorns, as far as can be judged at this distance of time, to 
have acted upon a very rational plan. Pompey’s forces 
were much inferior toC’ajsar's; and even the few troops 
which he had, were such as he could hy no means deptmd 
uiMin, As he was master of a very considerable fleet, there 
w'as great probability of his being able t(> prevent 
from frdlowing him into (ireece : at the same time that 
Afranius luid Petreius were in the re.ar of Cicsar, with an 
army composed of approved and veteran forces. Italy was 
supplied with corn from the eastern i)rovince8, especially 
from ICgypt ; which Pompey was in hopes of cutting ofl' by 
means of his fleot. Those provinces, together with the 
neighbouring kings, wore likewise greatly in his interest ; 
and he had reason to expect very largo subsidies from them, 
both of men and money. Perhaps, therefore, when thc&o 
several oironmstaneo.H shall be duly weighed, it will not 
appear that Pompey d(;termmed injudiciously, when he 
rosolved to cross the Adriatic.— Ad Att. vii. 13 ; ix. 9 : x. 
U ; Dio, xli. p. 158. 

i 


prove a means of jirulecting him from those incon- 
veniences iu which hia^ too gcncri>us spirit had 
unhappily involved himh How much he suffered 

^ Notwithstanding (Mecrif’s strong asseriions that h^* 
had no tlmughts of joining J\unpcy, he had actually det<;r' 
inintiid to <lo so a few days before he received the jireecaling 
letter frtim (^celhis ; as appears by an epistle to Attieiis, 
wherein he exi»ressly tells him that he was only waiting 
for a fair wind. Hut before he wrote the present letter, 
he had rec;eived some news not altogether favoumbJe to 
I'ompey’s party; in consequence of which he renounced 
his former design, and was. now detcrniined (though he 
does ni>t think proper to own it in this letter) to retire to 
Malta, as a neutral island. This res(dution, liowever, he 
H<K)n afterwards rejected, and resumed his first intentions, 
of folltiwing J*ompoy into Greece. And this sehemc ho at 
length executed. — Ad Att. x. 8, 9. bee rem, * on letter 15 
of this book. 

Mt should siiom, by this passage, that Dolabelhi, who 
had contracted very considerablo debts, was at this time 
under some diiHenlties from his creditors, from whom 
Cicero flattered liiiuself that (^lesiir’s ]K)wer would have 
protected him. Homo commentators, however, instead of 
Uberalitatc, adopted in this translation, read lihertatc, 
and suppose that Cicero alludes to the prosecution in 
which Dolabella had been engaged against Appius, of j 
which a detail has been given iu the preceding remarks. 
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from them during the time he continued hi Rome, 
as well as how little that circumstance was to my 
credit, are points which 1 choose to leave to your 

• inquiry. 

Affairs in Spain, I doubt not, will terminate in 
the manner you mention. But I neither wait the 
event of them in order to determine my conduct***, 
nor am I acting in any other respect with the least 
artifice. If the republic should be preserved, I 
shall certainly hold ray rank in it : but if it should 
be subverted, you yourself, I dare say, will join me 
in my intended solitude. But this latter su])position 
is perhaps the vain and groundless surmise of a 
disturbed imagination ; and affairs, after all, may 
lake a happier turn tj»an I am apt t») j)resage. I 
remember the despondency which prevailed in my 
earlier days amongst om* patriots of more advanced 
years** : ))ossibly iny present apprehensions may 
be of the same cast, and no other than the effect of 
a common weakness incident to old age. Heaven 
grant they may prove so ! And yet you have heard, 
I suppose, that a robe of magistracy is in the looms 
for Op})ius ; and that Curtins has hopes of being 
invested with the double-dytid purj>le”: hut the 
principal workman, it seems, somewhat delays him**. 
I throw in this little jdeasantry to let you see that 1 
can smile in the midst of my indignation. 

Let me advise you to enter itito the affair which 
1 formerly mentioned concerning Uolabella, with 
the same warmth as if it were your own. I have 

Hut wiiioJievor lx; the true word, the sentinieii< is oliscrv- 
ablo. surely it was utterly unworlhy of (’icero, to 

find the least c<iiis«tlatiun amidst the ealamitii's of Ins 
country, in the hope that tli(*y miplit prove a sereen to 
Dolabella., either from the jnstiee of liis creditors, or the 
iTuiliee of his eneiiiii's. 

'*> "I'lic eontrary <»f this was tin? truth : for C'icero wais, 
at tliis time, det<.*rmiijed to wait the I'veutof Ou'sar’s expe- 
dition against the lieutenants of I’omjjey in Hpain. And 
for tliis piirp(*He he Jtad tliou[,dits of retiriiiff to ^Tnlta ; — 
*• Alelitiim, opiiior, eupessamus (says lie to Alticus) dinu 
(piid in Ifisj)ania.”-— \<l Att. x. it. 

** This alludes t(» the eoiitcntions between Sjdbi and 
Marius, whieb, notwitlistandinf^ tin* proliability of tlieir 
tcriuiiiuting in the total su])verbi<»ri of tlm eoiistilution, the 
republic bowev<;r survived. 

o Opjtiiis ami Curtins were iiersons who jirobably lia<l 
distiij^iuisheil themselves in no otlii'r manner llian as beiiiu 
the servilt' instruments of ravsar’s ambition. Tlie former, 
liowevt'r, appears to liave been in hlgJ) credit during (’iesar’s 
usurpation ; but tlit! latter is often mentioned in the letters 
to Attieus with great contempt. •Servius, in bis conmiont 
on the 7th book of the ^Ihieitl. infoniis ns tlmt the colour 
of the augural robe was a mixtiir<! of puride and scarlet: 
it is probaiblo, therefore, from the ex]»resHioii wbieh t 'ieero 
enijdoys, that < ‘urtius had a promise of being advaiieed 
into the saercal csdiege. It might well discourage t.’ieero’s 
h(»pes of bettor days, when In; saw men of this eharjic't<?r 
singled out to fill the most important dignities of the 
republic. And, iiidet‘d, it m as an earnest of what tVesar 
afterwards practised, when ho became the solo fountain of 
all preferment ; which he distrihuh'd in the most arbitrary 
manner, without any regard to rank or merit. Niilhw 
non lionores (says »>ne of the historians) ad libidinoni ecpit 

ct dedit. C^ivitate donatos, ot (piosdam o soinibarbariH 

rralloniin, recopit in euriain." — Suet, in Vit. Jiil. Cics. 7f». 

r “ tSed eiirn i/t/lrtor moratiir.” This witticism, wliich 
turns upon the equivocal sense of the word htfector^ could 
not bo i)roHerveu in the translation. It is probable tha.t 
r'a'sar had gained Curtius, as he had many others, by some 
seasonable application t(* his wants or his avarice : for 
C;ieero seems to use this word in allusion to the verb from 
whence it is derived, as well as in its appro];>riatcd mean- 

* ing ; injlcio signifying both to corritpt and to dye. 


only to acid, that you may depend upon it I shall 
take no hasty or inconsiderate measures. But to 
whatever part of the world I may direct my course, 

1 entreat you to protect both me and mine, agreeably 
to your honour and to our mutual friendship. 
Farewell. 

LETTER XV. 

To Servius Sulpicius, 

1 RPXEivED your letter at my Cuman villa, on 
the 29 th of April. 1 find you shortened it upon 
the supposition that Philotimus would 
* ' deliver it into my hands ; whom, it seems, 
you had iustructecl to give me a more full and 
explicit information. But he did not execute his 
commission with the care he ought ; for, instead of 
bringing your letter to me himself, he sent it by 
another j>erson. However, this omission was 
supplied by a visit from your wife and son, who 
are both of them extremely desirous you should 
come hither, and indeed pressed roe to write to 
you for that purpose. 

You desire to know what measures I would 
recommend to you in this critical conjuncture. 
B(‘Iieve me, T am in a situation of mind which 
renders me mucii more in need of a guide myself, 
than capable of conducting another. But were it 
otherwise, how should 1 venture to offer my advice 
to a man of your distinguished wisdom and dignity? 

I 'riiis, however, I will say, that if the question be, in 
1 wliat manner it becomes us to act, the answer is 
I plain and obvious : but what will be most expedient 
I for our interest, is a point far less easy to determine. 

I In short, if we think, as 1 am sure we ought, that 
I honmir and true interest must ever point the same 
I way, there can be no dispute wiiat path w'e have to 
pursue. 

You imagine that we are both of us in the same 
circiiiiistaiices ; and most certainly we both com- 
mitted the same mistake, when we honestly declared 
our opinions in favour of peace. All our counsels 
imlecd equally tended to prevent a civil war ; and 
as this was the true interest of Ciesar, wx thouglit 
he would consider liimscif as obliged to us for 
supporting pacific measures. How much we were 
deceived is evident, you see, from the present 
posture of affairs. But you look, 1 know, much 
farther, and take into your view not only what has 
already happened or is now transacting, bu* the | 
wdiole future progress and final tendency of these j 
commotions. If, then, you should determine to | 
remain in Rome, you must either approve the ! 
measures whicdi are there carrying on, or be present ; 
at a scene which your heart condemns. But the j 
former seems an unworthy part, and the latter, I ! 
think, altogether an unsafe one. My opinion is ; 
consequently for retiring : and the single point is, ; 
whither to direct our course ? But as public affairs i 
were never in a more desperate situation, so never | 
was there a question attended wdth greater difficul- 
ties : whichever way one turns it, some important 
objection occurs. If you have resolved upon any 
scheme which is not consistent with mine, I could 
wish you would spare yourself the trouble of a 
journey hither ; but if you are inclined to parti- 
cipate of my measures, 1 will wait your arrival 

q SulpiciUH had an uiterview with CJiccro at his Cuman 
villa, soon after the date of this letter ; hut tlio former was 
so much dispirited and so full of fears, that Cicero could 
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I beg you would be as expeditious for that purpose 
as you conveniently can : a request in wh\ch both 
Servius and Posthumia equally join’^. Farewell. 

LETTER XVI. 

To Rufus^, 

Tijough I never once doubted that I enjoyed 
the highest rank in your friendship, yet every day’s 
experience strengthens me in that per- 
* * suasion. You assured me, 1 remember, 
in one of your letters, that you should be more 
assiduous in giving me proofs of your affection now, 
than when you were my quaestor, as they would 
more indisputably appear to be the free n^sult of a 
disinterested esteem. And though nothing, I thought, 
could exceed your good offices to me in the province, 
yet you have since fully evinced the sincerity of 
this promise. Accordingly, it was with great 
pleasure I observed the friendly im])aticnce with 
which you expected my arrival in Itome when 1 
had thoughts of going thither, as well as the joy 
you afterwards expressed at my having laid aside 
that design when affairs had taken a different turn 
I from what you imagined. Rut your last letter 
I was particularly acceptable to me, as an instance 
both of your afieetiou and your judgment. It 
afforded me much satisfaction, indeed, to iind, on 
the one hand, that you consider your true interest 
(as every great and honest mind ought always to 
consider it) as iiisepavabiy connected with a rec- 
titude of conduct ; and on the other, that you 
promise to accompany me whithersoever 1 may 
determine to steer. Nothing eau be UK»re agreeable 
to my inclination, nor, J trust, to your honour, than 
your executing this resolution. Mine has been 
fixed for some time, and it was not with any design 
of concealing it from you that I did not aecpiaint 
you with it liefore. My only reason was, that in 
public conjunctures of this kind, the communication 
of one’s intentions to a friend looks like admo- 
nishing, or rather indeed pressing him to share in 
the difficulties and the dangers of one’s schemes. 

I cannot, however, but willingly embrace an offer 
which proceeds from so affectionate and generous 
a disposition : though I must add, at the same time, 
(that I may not transgress the modest limits I have 
set to my requests of this nature,) tliat J by no 
means urge your compliance. If you shall think 
proper to }mrsue the measures you jirojiose, 1 shall 
esteem myself greatly indebted to you : if not, I 
shall very readily excuse you. For though 1 shall 
look upon the former as a tribute which you could 
not well refuse to my fnietidsliip, yet I shall consider 
the latter as the same reasonable concession to your ^ 
fears. Jt must be owned, there is great difficulty 
how to act upon this occasion. It is true, what 
honour would direct is very apparent; but the jiru- 
dential part is far from being a point so clear. 
Howtiver, if we would act up, as we ought, to the 

not bring him to any dotcmiinutlon. They broke iip tlieir 
conference, therefore, witliout corning to any explicit reso- 
lution: for though (!ic*<u'o’s was already formed, ho <iM not 
think proper to avow his design of joining rompey, to a 
man whom he found in so timid and tluctutfting a state of 
mind. — Ad Att x. U. 

r The son and wife of Suliueius. PoKthumia was one of 
those many ladies who found Ca*sar as irresistible a gallant 
as he was a soldier. — Suet, in Vit, Jul. Ca's. 60. 

• See rem, j>. 44H. 


dictates of that philosophy we have mutually cul- 
tivated, we cannot once hesitate in thinking that 
the worthiest measures must, upon the whole, be 
the most ex|)edient. If you are inclined, then, to 
embark with me, you must come hither imme- 
diately : but if it should not suit you to be thus 
expeditious, I will send you an exact account of 
my route. To be short, in whatever manner you 
may decide, I shall always consider you as my 
friend ; but much more so if you should determine 
as 1 wish. Farewell. 


LETTER XVII. 

1 To Tercntia arid Tullia, 

I AM entirely free from the disorder in my 
stomach ; whie.h was the more painful, as I saw it 
[ ^ occasioned both you and that dear girl 

^ ■ whom I love bettor than my life so much 

uneasiness. 1 discovered the enuse of this complaint 
the night after 1 left you, having discliarged a 
great <juantity of phlegm. This gave me so iriime- 
diale a relief, that 1 cannot but believe I owe my 
I cure to some heavenly interposition : to Ajiollo, no 
I doubt, and /Eseulapins. You will offer up your 
grateful tributes tlu refore to these restoring powers 
with all the ardency of your usual devotion. 

1 am this moment embarked S and have procured 

■ 5 " ■ ' ' 

♦ In order to join Ponipoy in (Jreeco, wlio had left Italy 
about three inontlis before tlie date of this letter. A late 
learned Jiiul most able i)anegyrist of Pieero assures us, tliat 
he t<Hdc this measure, as tduxi.sing to “ follow the cause 
wliich he thought to bo the best, and preferring tlie consi- 
deration of duty to that of his safety.” (.’u.'ero deserves so 
highly from every frUaul to genius and literature, tliat it is 
no wtuulcr Dr. ]Mi<ldlet{)n should not always speak of Iiim 
with the cool ittjpartiality of an imhiassed historian. Hut 
it i.s the prineij)al purpose of thi*st* remarks to iuqiiin?, 
without prejudiei?K of any kind, into the real mt‘rit of 
C-iccro’s political cliaraeter: and as his conduct during 
this important crisis will evidently show the strength and 
measure of his patriotism, I shall trace it from the break- 
ing out of the civil ^/a^ totlu! ])rescnti»criod, and then leave 
the facts to speak for themselves. 

Upon the news that Ctesar was marching into Italy, 
Pompey was appointed general in -chief of the republican 
forces, and the ])rincij)al uiagistrates, together with those 
who w’cn; invested with pr< kconsular power, were distri- 
buted inh» dilTerent cantons of Italy in order to raise 
troops for the defence of tins commop caufH*. Cicero had 
his partifMilar district at^^igued him among the rest ; but 
instead of executing this important commission with spirit 
and vigour, he remaine<l altogetlier inactive at his several 
vilhiK in tliat part of Italy. And tliis he signified to (.’a'sar, 
by inean.s of their eonnnon friend Trebatius, wlio luid 
written to him in Cjrsar's name, in order to prevail with 
him to return to Itonie. “ Heseripsi ad Trebatium quam 
ilUid hoe tempore osset dlllleile : mo tamen in proediis 
niefs esse, ne<{ue delectum ullum, neqiio nogotium sus- 
ccjusse.'* — [Ad Att. vii. "17-] Ponipcy, in the mean time, 
WHS ])re.ssing Cicero to join him : but he excused himself 
by representing that whilst he was actually on the road 
for tliat purpose, he was informed that ho could not pro- 
ceed without the danger of being intercepted by Cirsar’s 
troops. [Kpist. 2 ; Cieer. ad Pomp, apiul Epist. ad Att. 
viii.] Cicero, liowev(;r, is so ingenuous as to acknowledge. 
In the same letter to i’omiicy, that so long as there w'ere 
hopes that the negotiations for a puaeo would be attended 
with Bucceas, ho thought it a justifiable piece of prudence 
not to be too active in forwarding the jireparations that 
were carrying on against Caesar ; romoiiibering, ho says, 
how much he had formerly suffered from the resentment 
of the latter in the affair of his exile. This was explaining,* 
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a ship which I hope is well able to perform her | 
voyage. As soon as 1 shall have finished this letter, I 
propose to write to several of my friends, recom- 
mending you and our dearest 'J'ullia in the strongest ' 
terms to their protection. In the mean time I 
should exhort you to keep up your spirits, if 1 did 
not know that both of you are animated with a 
more than manly fortitude. And, indeed, 1 hope 
there is a fair prospect of your remaiiiing in Italy 
without any inconvenience, and of my returning to 
the defence of the republic, in conjunction with 
those who arc no less faithfully devoted to its 
interest. 

After earnestly recommcji cling to you the care of 
your health, let me make it my next request, that 
you would dispose of yourself in sucli of my villas 
as are at the greatest distance from the army. And 
if provisions should bec.oine scarce in Home, 1 i 
should think you will find it most (ronveriient to | 
remove willi your servants to Arpiiuiiu". 

at ouc‘0, tlu* tru<i ja-incipU' of liis \vholt^ comluct, sinit lie 
avows it iiion^ tJApressly in :i letter to Attieiis. “ Non 
Kiiniil c‘11111 Tonipeio iiiiiie transierinius ? (Unnino non 
jioti'.rirmis ; exstjit ratio dieruin, setl tainen (fateaniur eiiiiii 
quod est) fefellit ea me res, qua- furtasse non <lebiiit, sed 
fefellit ; paceni putavi fore : qiae si esset, iratuui inihi j 
t-iesarcin esse, ciirn i<Iein aiiiieus esset l*<iiii]>ei<i, nolui. j 
SiMiseraiu ('niin (plain idem esseiit. Hoc vereiis in hniie 
tarifftnffw iiicicii.” [Ad Att. x. d.] Hoinpey, however, j 
had no sootut set sail for (ireeco, t)ian Cicero was struck | 
with the eoTiseiousness of his having aeltnl aiAiiworlhy 
jiart: — “ J*ost(|imm l*oiiiia'iuH et eonsides ox Italtar, cxi- 

enint, non an^or (says lie) si'd aideo dolore non sum, 

iuqiiaui, iiiilii ered<', mentis compos, tautiim niihi d(‘deco- 
ris admisissc videor.’* [Ad Att ix. (>.J Afh'r several deli- 
heratioiis, tljeirfore, he was determiiu'd, ho tells Attkus, 
to follow Vomp('y. witlmut waitiiiK the event of t’a-siir's 
anus in Spain. [Ad Att. ix. l!l ; x. ft] 'J'liis resolution, 
uc\eri.li(‘less, soon wave way to a second; for haviii)^ 
r(.‘eeiv(Ml some aceomits u iiieli cont radieted aforinor report 
tliat had been spread eoneerninj; the ad vantag<.‘ons posture 
of I'ompey's atlairs, Cicero renoimce<l liis intention of 
joiuin){ iiiin, and now pui‘|iosed to stand neuter. [Ad Att. 
X. J). J Hilt a new tnrn.in favour of l*omju>y seems to have 
bioiiKht ( Wej'fo hack to his former scJiemc : for, inasnli- 
scipuMit letter to Attieiis, wherein he mentions koiuo 
reasons to helune that l*om])ey's afl'airs w<‘nt well in 
S])a.in, and takes iiotiee, likewise, of some disj^ust whieh 
the popnlaeo exju-essed towards Ca\sur in the theatre, we 
liiid Jiini resinning his design of o]u*uJy iiiiitiug with 
J*ompey ; and aeeordingly he resolved to join those wlio 
were maintaining JVunpey’s cause in fsk-ily. [Ad Att. x. 
lU. J It does not appear, by any^if his letters, upon what 
inotiv<‘ lie afterwards exchanged liis plan for that of 
sailing directly to Pompey's camp in Ureece ; which, after 
various debates M’itli hiiuHelf, he at length, we see, exo- 
euted. There is a passage, however, in (’jesar's (Commen- 
taries, whieh, ])erb:ipH, will render it probable that the 
news which, about this time, was confidently spread at " 
Home, that ( 'lesar's army had ht*eii almost totally defeated 
ill Sjiain, was the determining reason -that sent Cicero to 
J'onipey. 'Mie fa ^t was, that Afi anius and Petreiiis hud 
gained soint; advantag(fs over<'a'sar ; hut as they magnihed 
them, in tlieir letters to Homo, mtieli beyond the truth, 
several iiersons of note, who had hitherto been fluctuating 
in their resolutions, thought it was now high time to 
dpclare themselves, and went off iiinnediately to Pompey. 

- na;c Afriiiiius, Petrciiisciiie, ct eonim amiei, plcniora 
etiam atijne uberuua Homam ad suos perseribobiuit. 
Multa rumor fingehat: ut pene helium confcctinn vide- 

rctur. Uuibus literih nimciisqne Homam perlatis ^niulti 

ex Italia ad Cn. JNuripeium profleiseebantur ; alii ut priii- 
cipes talem iiiinciiun attuHssc ; alii nec even turn belli 
expeetasse, aut ex omnibus novissimi venisse viderentur.” 
— Cff^s. Ue Hell. Civ. i. 

« A city in the country of the Volsci, a district of Italy 


The amiable young Cicero most tenderly salutes 
you. Again and again 1 bid you farewell. 

June the llth. 


LETTER XVIII. 

]\f arcus Coelius to Cicero, 

Was'' it for this that I followed Caesar into Spain 
Why was 1 not rather at Fornnie, that I might have 
accompanied you to I’ompey ? But I 
* was infatuated ; and it was my aversion 
to Appius"', together with my friendship for Curio, 
that gradually drew me into this cursed cause. 
Nor were you entirely unaccessary to my error: 
for that night, when 1 called upon you in my way 
to Ariminuiu*^, why did you forget the friend when 
you were gloriously acting the patriot, and not 
dissuade me from the puriiose of niy journey, at 
the same time that you commissioned me to urge 
Caesar to jiacific measures ? Not that I have an 
ill opinion of the cause ; hut, believe me, perdition 
itself were preferable to being a witness of the in- 
sulferable behaviour of these his insolent partisans 3". 
They have rendered themselves so generally odious, 
that we should long since have been driven out of 
Home, were it not for the apprehensions which 
people have conceived of the cruel intentions of 
your party*. There is not, at this juncture, a 
man in Rome, except a few rascally usurers", who 
does not wish well to Pompey ; and I have already 
brought over to your cause not only those among 

wliicli nciw cdmiavlicnds part of the rarripjigna di Homa, 
uml of the Terra di J.Jivoro. (b'eero was horn in this tow'ii, 
which still subsists under the name of Arphio, 

V This letter coniirms the ehnracter that has been 

of ('ccliiis in a former remark •. [Sec rem, and 

shows him to have been of a temper extravagantly 
warm and imjietuous. The resentment and indignation 
w'itli \\ hicli it is animated, was ow ing to some disappoint- 
iTK'nt that h(‘ had met witli from Ciesar, who had not dis- 
liiigiiiMlied him agreeably to his expec-tations, Cadiiis, 
therefore, who w'as one of the jinetors for the present 
year, endeavoured to take liis revenge by opposing the 
execution of certain laws wdiich ( la^sar had procured. His 
attcmi>t.s for this piirpow having created great disturbances 
in Homo, he was not only deposed from his office, but 
expelled the senate ; and tlic present letter seems to have 
been w'ritteii immediately upon that event.— Hio, xlii. p. 
IJI.'i; 13 a*s. Do Hell. (’iv. iii. 

Apjjius engaged on the side of Pompey, as Curio was 
a warm ]>artisan of ( 'a\sa,r. 1 ^'or the occasion of CodUus’s 
resentment against Ajipius, see book vi. letter 14 . 

* In order to join Ca*sar. Cadius was one of the party 
w ith Curb) and Antony, when they fled to Caesar, f Din, 
xli. p. — Sec the first letter of this book, and rem, ^ on 

the same. 

Y The chiefs of Cicsar's party at Rome. 

z When Pompey left Home, upon the approach of Ca'sar, 
he declared that he should treat all those as enemies who 
did not follow him : a declaration, it was imagined, which 
he would most rigorously have fulfllled, if fortune had put 
it in his power. — Cais. De Hell. Civ. i. ; <"ie. Kpist. passim, 

» As great numbers of those who eiiibraeod the party of 
Ca?sarwero deeply involved in debt, it was apprehended 
that they would procure a law for a general discharge 
from their creditors. Hut (.'fcsar fuljusted matters by a 
more prudent method, and in such a manner aa to faci- 
litate the payment of those loims with little prejudice to 
those who liad advanced them. It appears that Caesar 
I rendered himself, by these nieans, extremely acceptable to 
1 those persons at Horne who dealt in this sort of pecuniary 
' commerce. — Cies. De Hell. Civ. i. 
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4^ jp^bdloi families who were in the interest of 
jQsssAr, hut the whole populace in genersL But 
you will e?k, perhaps, what can this avail us now ? 
Vfait the event, iny friend : victory shall attend 
you in spite of yourselves For surely a profound 
lethargy has locked up all the senses of your party, 
as they do not yet seem sensible how open we lie 
to an attack, and how little capable we are of 
making any considerabJe opposition. It is by no 
means from an interested motive that I offer my 
assistance, but merely in resentment of the un- 
worthy usage 1 have received ; and resentment is 
a passion which usually carries me, you know, the 
greatest lengths. — Hut what are you doing on the 
other side the water‘d ? Are you imprudently 
wait ing to give the enemy battle ? What Pompey’s 
forces may be, 1 know not ; but Ctt.*sar*s, 1 am sure, 
are accustomed to action, and inured to all the 
hardships of the most severe campaigns. Farewell. 


LETTER XIX. 

DolaMla^^ to Cicero. 

1 SHALL rejoice to hear you are well : I have | 
the satisfaction to inform you, that both Tullia ' 
and myself are perfectly so. Tt*r<*ntia, 

* • indeed, has been somewhat indisposed, 
but is now, 1 am assured, perfectly recovered. As 
to the rest of your family, they are all of them in 
the state you wish. 

It would be doing me great injustice to suspect 
that I have at any time advised you to join wdth 
me in the cause of Cmsar, or at least to stand 
neuter, more with a view to the advantage of my 
own party than of your interest. But now that 
fortune has declared on our side‘s, it is imjiossihle I 
should be supposed to recommend this alternative 
for any other reason but because the duty I owe 
you will not suffer me to be silent. Whether my 
advice, therefore, shall meet with your approbation 
or not, you will at l(;ast he so just as to believe 
that it proceeds, my dear Cicero, from an honest 
intention, and from a heart most sincerely desirous 
of your welfare. 

You see that neither the lofty title with which 
Pompey is distinguished ^ nor the credit of his 
former illustrious actions, nor the advantages he 
so frequently boasted of having kings and nations 
in the number of his clients^ have anything availed 

** This boast of CV<.‘liiis ended in nottiiriR but his own 
doKtruction. For, not succccdinc: in liis attempts at Home, 
be withdrew to Thurii, a nuiritime towm on the gulf of 
I'ereiitimi ; where, endeavouring to raise an insurrection 
in favour of Pompey, he was murdered by the soldiers of 
Ca'sur’s fAtion.< — Dio, xlii. p. PWJ. 

Cicero was at tiiis time in i*oinpey’s camp in Greece^ 

The reader has already been apprised, in the foregoing 
remarks, that Dolabella w-as son-in-law to Cicero. He was ■ 
a young man of a warm, enterprising, factious disposition, j 
and one of the most active partisans of Cacstir's cause. Ifis ! 
character, conduct, and fortune will bo more particrularly 
marked out, as occasion shall offer, in the farther progress 
of these observati<m8. 

e eVsar having defeated Afranius and Petreius, the 
lieutenants of Pompey* in Spain, was at this time with his 
army before Dyrrachium, a luaritirne city in Macedonia, ; 
now called Durazzi. | 

f When he was a very youngjman, he was honoured by I 
Sylla with the title of Poidpey the Great ; a title which he 
ever afterwards assumed. I 


him. On the contrary, be has suffered a disgrace 
which never, perhaps, attended any other Roman 
general. For, after having lost both the Spains 
together with a veteran army, and after having also 
been driven out of Italy, he is now so strongly 
invested on all sides, that he cannot execute what 
the meanest soldier has often performed, -**-he can- | 
not make even an honourable retreat^. You will 
consider, then, agreeably to your usuid prudence, | 
what hopes can •]>ossihly gemain either to him or | 
I to yourself; and the result will evidently point out t 
j the measures which are most expedient for you to ! 
j pursue. Let me entreat yon, if Pompey has already 
extricated himself out of the danger in which he 
was involved, and taken refuge in his fleet, that 
you would now at least think it time to consult 
your own interest in preference to that of any other 
i man. Y^ou have performed everything which gra- 
titude and friendship can expect, or the party you 
approved can require. What remains, then, but 
to sit down quietly under the republic, as it now 
subsists, rnther than, by vainly contending for ttie 
old constitution, to he absolutely cleiirived of both ? 

If Pompey, therefore, should be driven from Ids i 
present ]>ost and obliged to retreat still farther, I 
conjure you, my dear Cicero, to withdraw to , 
Athens, or to any other city unconcerned in the '■ 
war. If you should comply with this advice, I beg 
you would give me notice, that 1 may tly to embrace j 
you, if any means it should be in my power. ‘ 
Your own interest with (.!;esar, together with the ; 
natural g<*nerosity of his teriip<;r, will render it ; 
extremely easy for you to obtain any honourable 
conditions you shall tlemand ; and I am persuaded 
that rny solicitations will have no inconsiderable i 
weight for tins purpose. 

1 rely ui)on your honour and your humanity to 
take care that this messenger may safely return to 
me with your answer. Farewell. 


LETTER XX. I 

To TerentiaK j 

I AM informed, by 'he letters of my friends, as 
well as by other accounts, that you have had a 
^ sudden atta(!k of a fever. I entreat you, 

A. u. /O . emjiloy the utmost care in j 

re-establishing your health. ! 

The early notice you gave me of Cresar's letter , 
was extremely agreeable to me ; and let me desire | 
you would send me the same expeditious intelli- i 

gence, if anything should hereafter occur that j 

concerns me to know. Once more 1 conjure you 
to take care of your health. Farewell. 

June the 2d. 


g This country whh divided by the Homans into the 
T^earer and the Farther 8pain ; that part which lay near 
the Pyrenees aiul the river Ibro being comprehended under 
the former appellation, and all beyond that river, under 
the latter. 

It is probable that some slight bucccsh which Ctesar had 
obtainc<l before J)yrrax;hiuni. had been greatly magnified 
at Home : for Pompey was so far from being in the situa- 
tion which Dolabella here represents him. that Ca?sur found 
himself obliged to abandon the siege of this city, and to 
retire into Tliessaly. — Dio, xii. p. 177* 

1 “ This letter was written by Cicero, In the camp at 
Dyrrachium : for there is one extant to Atticiis later than 
this, and dated from the camp. Ad Att. xi. Itl.*’— Koss. 
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LETTER XXL 
To the sameK 

I ENTREAT you to take all proper measures for 
the recovery of your health. Let me request, 
A u 704 would provide whatever 

may be necessary in the present con- 
juncture, and that you would send me frequent 
accounts how everything goes on. Farewell. 


taken a step» 1 fewCf which may be attended with 
great diificultiea^. Let me, then, entreat your 
utmost assistance ; though I must confess, at the 
same time, that 1 know not wherein it can avail 
me. 

I would by no means have you think of coming 
hither; for the journey is both long and dangerous, 
and 1 do not see in what manner you could be of 
any service. Farewell. 

Brundifimm, Nov. the Sth. 


LETTER XXII. 

To the same. 

I HAVE seldom an opportunity of writing, and 
scarce anything to say that J choose to trust in a 
^ letter, 1 find, by your last, that you 

■ ' ' * cannot meet with a purchaser for any of 
our farms. I beg, therefore, you would consider 
of some other method of raising money, in order 
to satisfy that person who, you are sensible, I am 
very desirous should he paid**. 

I am by no means siirpi'Tsed that you should 
have received the thanks of our friend, as I dare 
say she had great reason to acknowledge your 
kindness. 

If Vollex* is not yet set out. 1 desire yon would 
exercise your aulhority, and force the loiterer to 
depart immc'diately. Farewell. 

July the l.'Ith. 


LETTER XXTTI. 

7’o //ft’ saitte. 

M AY the joy you express at my safe arrival in 
Italy'" be never inlerruptcd ! Rut my mind was 
^ ^ so mu<;h disronijiosed by those atrocnous 
' ‘ injuries I had received", that J liave 

j This letter was prohahly written mooh after the forego- 
iiig. and from tlie same place. 

^ This letter, as well as the two former, was written 
whihi (’ioero was with Ponipey in CJreeee, 'I'he business 
at wliieli he s«i obseun'ly hints, has been thought to relate 
t() the payment of part of Tullia's jiortioii to Dolabella. 
Hnt it set'ins evi<l<*nt from the 4th epistle of the 11th boi>lc 
to Attifus, that Pieero was n(»t at this time e<nne to any 
resolution eoneerning tin* seeoml }).‘i3Mnent of liis daughter’s 
porti 'll ; for, in a postscript, he desin's tin* sentiments of 
Attieiis ni>on that subji'et. “ l)e«|n nsiom* altera (.says he) 
oro te onini eura eonsidera quid faeitaidiim sit.” [ Ad Att. 
xi. 4.J Now tli.'it this letter to Attieiis was written about 
the same time, with the present to Terentia, a])pearh from 
henee, tliat ('iei‘ro idainly refers in it to the .s:iiiie epistle 
to which this before ns is an answer, Kx proxiniLs eog- 
novi pru'dia non venisse:" [Ail Att. ibid.] wlneh tallies 
ivith what lie sa.vs in the letter under eA,Mmination : — “ex 
tins literis, ipias proxime aceepi, <!Ognovi pra'diuni iinlhnn 
veilin' )>otuisso and proves that the ilato of each iiinst 
liu^T been nearly, if not exnetly, eoineident. T'or these 
reasons, it socnis necessary to look out for another inter- 
pretation of the present passage ; and, from the cautious 
cireuiiiKtaneo of tliii iianic being suppressed, it may be 
suspected that Ciesar is the jierson meant. It is certain, 
at U ast, that ('ieero owed him a sum of money ; concern- 
ing which, lu- exjiresses soino uneasiness to Attieus, ui>on 
the breaking out of the civil war ; as he could not, indeed, 
continue in ('opsar’s debt with any honour, after he hud 
joined the party against him. — Ad Att. vii. ;j. 

I It apjiears, by a li>tter to Attieus, that this person 
acted as a sort of steward in Cicero’s family. — A<1 Att. 
xiii. 47. 


LETTER XXiy. 

To the same. 

The ill state of health into which TuIIia is fallen, 
is a very severe addition to the many and great 
disquietudes that afflict my mindP. But 
* ' ‘ I need say nothing farther upon this 

Afti'i- the battle of ITiarsalia, (’iiiero w'ould not engage 
himself any farther with the Pomju'ian party; but, having 
onde.'iYoured to make his peace with Ca-sar by the moditt- 
tion of Dolahella. he seems to have received no other answer 
tJjuij .'ll! order to return hruMediately into Itfily. And this 
he .‘ii'isu'diugly did a few days before the date of the present 
letti'r. -Ad Att. xi. 7* ^ 

“ Pieero. who was Romewhat indisiioscd and mneh out 
of humour, did not attend l’oin))ey when ho marehed from 
l)yrrachji»ii in order to follow Pjcsar. T’a to was likewise 
left behind, with fifteen enhorts. to eoiiduet the baggage; 
hnt upon the news of Pompey’s defeat in the plains of 
Pliarsalia, he ]>reKHed Cicero to take ii])on hiniseH theeom- 
iiiarid of those treojis, as being of superior rank in tho 
republic. Cic'oro, who had all along di'cllTied accepting 
an^’ commission in Poinpi'y’s anuy, was not disposed, it 
may well bo imagined, to Ix' more active against (’iesar, 
when the latter bad just obtained a most signal victory. 
AcciirdiiigJy, b(‘ absolutely refused this offer which f.’ato 

■ made; dc'claring, at the same time, his resolution of witli- 
' drawing from the eomnum cause. This exasperated 'the 

young Pompey and his friends to siieli a degree, that they 
would have killed (hecro upon the spot, if ('uto had not 
generously inter jiosi'ii, .and eomlueted him safely out of tho 
camp. Jt is ju'obably to this outrage that he hero alludes. 
— y\d Att xi. 4; Pint, in Vit. f’ieer. 

« Jt has lu'cn olisorved, that Cicero scarce ever executed 
an important resolution of which he did not immediately 
rejKuit. This, nt h'ast, was the situation of his mind in 
the present instance ; and he was no sooner arrived in 
Italy, than he began to (.'oiideinTi himself for having too 
liastily determined ui>oii that measure. 1’ho letters wliieh 
he wrote to Attieus at this jieriod, and which comi>rise 
almost the 11th book of those epistles, contain little else 
than so many pniofs of this assertion. Cicero imagined, 
after the decisive action tliat had hitel.v happened in the 
plains of Pliarsalia, that the chiefs of the Pompeian party 
Would instantly' sue for peace. But Cwsar, instead of 
directly jiiirsiiing his victory, suffered himself to he diverted 
by a war altogether foreign to his )mi i)oso, and in which 
the charms of ( 'hiopalra. pi'rhaps, carried him farther than 
he at lirst intendi'd. This gave the INimjieians U(|i oppor- 
tiuiity of collecting tlieir si-attered forces, and of forming 
a very'eonsiiU'riible army in Africa. As this circumstance 
was utterly unexpected by Cicero, it occasioned him inti- 
i iiite tlisquictiide, and produced those reproaches which ho 
I is \)erpetuall3' throwing out upon himself in the letters 
above inentioncd to Atfci<?iis. For, if the republican jitirty 
[ sboiild, after all, have returned triumphaut into Italy, he 
I know he should bo treated as one who had merited their 

■ iitiiiost rosentment. 

This and the following letters in this book to Terentia 
were written during the interval of Cicero’s arrival at 
Brtindisium, and Caesar’s retuin into Italy, which contams 
a period of about eleven months. 

P The anxiety which <4bero labfiured under, at this 
juncture, was undoubtedly sovere. Besides the uneasiness , 
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|iubject, as I am sure her welfare is no less a part 
of your tender concern than it is of mine. 

I agree both with you and her in thinking it 
proper that I should advance nearer to Rome** ; 
and I should have done so before now, if I had not 
been prevented by several difficultiefi which 1 am 
not yet able to remove. But I am in expectation 
of a letter from Atticus» with his sentiments upon 
[I this subject ; and I beg you would forward it to 
j me by the earliest o]>portuni^^y. Farr^^''^. 


j LETTER XXV. 

I To the same. 

I In addition to my other misfortunes, I have 
i now to lament the illness both of Dobibella and 
Tullia. The whole frame of iny mind is, 

• indci'd, so utterly discomposed, that I 
i know not what to resolve, or how to act, iu any of 
; my affairs. I can only conjure you to take care 
of yourself and of Tullia. Farewell. 


BETTER XXVI. 

To the same. 

If anything occurred worth communmating to 
you, my letters would be more freipient anti nuinh 
longer. But 1 need not tell you the situ- 
A. u. 70 • Qf Qjy affairs ; and as to the effect 

they have upon my mind, I leave it to Lepta and 
Trebatius to inform you. 1 have only to add iny 
eRtreatie.s that you would take care of your own 
and Tullia^s liealth. Farewell. 


[ LETTER XXVII. 

j To Titius^. 

* There is none of your friends less capable than 
I am to offer consolation to you under yt)ur present 
affliction, — as the, share I take in your 
A. u. 7^. renders me greatly in need of tlic 

same good office myself. Howt^ver, as my grief 
does not rise to the same extreme degree as yours, 
I should not think I discharged the duty whicrli 
my (Connexion and friendship with you recpiire if I 
I remained altogether silent at a time wheii you arc 
thus overwhelmed with sorrow. I determined, 

menfmned in the hist remark, he was, likewise, under 
great dis<|iiietiide from tlic iin<*crtjiinty of the disposition 
in wliieli (*jesar stood towur<ls inni. Atul, to add yet more 
to the discomposure of his mind, it was at tins time that 
, he received tlui eruel usage from his brother, of which an 
account lias been given iu rvm, P, p. 452. lie had still 
! greater misfortunes of a domestic kiiui to increase the 
; W'cight of his sorrows, wliich will be pointed out as they 
sliall occasionally oft'er themselves in the remaining letters 
to Terentiiu 

n Cicero was still at Tlnindisium, from which place all 
the following letters in this book to Terentia, except the 
last, seem to have been written. 

r It is altogether uncertain who the pei*son is to whom 
this letter is addresst^d ; iierhaps the same to whom the 
16th of the third book is written. [Ki?e rcm. «, p. .‘jfW.] 
The iirecise date, likewise, is extremely dmibtful : how- 
ever, tlie epinion of Draiisfeid is here followed, who, in 
his edition of tliesc e]>istlcs, xducud it under the present 
year. ^ 

I s Of his son. , 


therefore, to suggest a few reflections to you which 
may alleviate, at least, if not entirely remove, the 
anguish of your heart. 

There is no maxim of consolation more common, 
yet at the same time there is none which deserves 
to be more frequently in our thoughts, than that we 
ought to remember, “ We are men,*' — that is, 
creatures who are born to be exposed to calamities 
of every kind ; and, therefore, “ that it becomes 
us to submit to the conditions by which we hold 
our exi.stcnce, without being too much dejected by 
accidents which no prudence can prevent." In a 
word, that we should learn, by ** reflecting on the 
misfortunes which have attended others, that there 
is nothing singular in those which befal ourselves.” 
But iieith(5r these, nor other arguments to the same 
purpose which are inculcated in the w'ritings of the 
philosophers, seem to have so strong a claim to 
success us those which may be drawn from the 
present unhappy situation of public affairs, and 
that endless series of misfortunes which is rising 
upon our country. They are such, indeed, that 
one cannot but account those to be most fortunate 
who never knew what it was to be a parent ; and 
as to those persons wdio are deprived of their 
children in these times of general anarchy and mis- 
rule, they have much less reason to regret their loss 
than if it had happened in a more flourishing period 
of the oommoiiwealth, or wliile yet the republic 
had any existence. If your tears flow, indeed, 
from this accident, merely ns it affects your own 
personal hap])int‘ss, it may be difficult perhaps en- 
j tirely to restrain them. But ifyour sorrow takes its I 
rise from a more enlarged and benevohmt jirinciple, | 
if tt be for tlie sake of the d(*ad themselves that I 
you lament, it may he an easier task to assuage ! 
your grief. T shall nut here insist ujion an argii- ! 
ment wdiich I have frecpiently heard maintained in j 
convt?rsations, as well as oft('n read, likewise, in 
treatises that have been written upon this subject, j 
“ Deatli," say those jibilosopbers, ‘‘cannot be 
consiilcrtid as an evil ; because, if any consciousness j 
reinaiii.s aftm* our dissolution, it is rather an entrance ■ 
into immortality than an extinction of life ; and if ! 
none remains, there can be no misery where tliere 
is no sensiliility Kot to insist, 1 say, ujion any * 
reasonings of this nature, let me remind you of an I 
argument which 1 cn-iii urge with mu(;h more confi- , 
deuce. He who has made his exit from a scene ! 
where siich dreadful confusion prevails, and where • 

‘ The niUion of a futiin? Htiite of posiUrr. ]itiiiishii)ont, j 
HC'cnis to hiivo broil rojoctt*fl hy the ancient i)liiloM<iphcr.s in I 
goTiertil, both hy tliost* wiio luuiiituinod the et<*rnal, and 
those who only hold the toniponiry duration of tin* («ml 
after death. Thus t’ioero and Seneca, though of difTorent 
sects, yet agree in treating the fours of this sort as merely 
a poetical delusion: ['rnsoul, Disput. 1. 21, .‘iU ; Soiioc. | 
Consolat. ad Mare. 19.] and even Socrates Iiinisolf aftixos 
no other ]>eiuilty to the most atrocious deviations fnun 
moral reotiludo, than tliat of a simple exclusion fn»ni the 
niaiisioii.s of the gods. This shows how impotent the 
purest systoms of the best philosojiliers must have b<*oii 
for tluj moral government of maiilciiid, sinee they thus 
dropped one of the most jioworful of all sanctions for that 
purpo.se, the terrors cif an actual chastisonicnt. The cojii- 
parative number of thosc^ is inliiiitely small, whose conduct 
does not give rciison to siisjand that they would bo willing 
to exchange spiritual joys in reversion; for tlie full grutifi- | 
cation of an inijiortunate ajipetito iir present ; and tho 
interest of virtue can alone be siifiioiently guarded by tbo 
divine assiiranco of inienst: punishment au well as of com- 
plete happiness bcrctiftor. 
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BO many approaching calamities are in prospect^ 
cannot possibly, it should seem, be a loser by the. 
exchange. Let me ask, not only where honour, 
■virtue and probity, where true philosophy and the 
useful arts, can now fly for refuge, but where even 
our liberties and our lives can be secure ? For my 
own part, I have never once heard of the death of 
any youth during all this last sad year, whom 1 have 
not considered as kindly delivered by the immortal 
gods fr(Ka the miseries of these wretched times. 
If, thereford, you can be persuaded to think that 
their condition is by no nieans unhappy whose loss 
you so tenderly deplore, it must undoubtedly prove 
a very considerable abatement of your present 
affliction ; for it will then entirely arise from what 
you feel upon your own account, and have uo re- 
lation to the j)ersona whose death you regret. Now 
it would ill agree with those wise and generous 
maxims which have ever inspired your breast, to be 
too sensible of misfortunes which terminate in your 
own j>erson, and affect not the haj)piness of th(»se 
you love. You have upon all occrasions, both 
public and private, shown yourself animated with 
the firmest fortitude ; and it becomes you to act 
up to the character you have thus justly acquired. 
Time necessarily wears out tlic deepest impressions 
of sorrow ; and the weakest mothc^r that ever lost 
a child has found some jieriod to her grief. Hut 
we should wisely anticijiate that cflect which a 
certain revolution of days will undoubtedly produce, 
and not wait fora retuedy from time which we may 
much s<K)iicr receive from reason. 

If what 1 have said can anything avail in lessening 
the weight of your affliction, 1 shall have obt^ned 
my w'ish ; if not, I shall at least have <iischarged 
the duties of that friciidshi]) and a1h;clion whic^h, 
believe me, I ever have preserved, and ever shall 
preserve towards you. Farewell. 


LETTER XXVJII. 

To Tercotla, 

' My affairs are at j)rescnr in such a situation, that 
I have no reason to expect a letter on your part, 

I ^ and have nothing t<» communicate to you 
; ^ mine. Yet 1 know not how it is, I 

’ can no more forbear flattering myself that I may 
I liear from you, than I can rcirain from writing to 
j yo\i whenever I meet with a^conveyance, 

Volunmia ought to have shown iierself more 
! zealous for your interest; and in the ])articular 
; instance you m(;ritinii, she might have acted with 
greater care and caution. 'I’liis, however, is but a 
sliglit grievance amongst others which 1 far more 
severely fl^el and laigent. They have the effect 
upon me, indeed, which those per^son.s undoubtedly 
wished who compelled me into measures utterly 
0 }>posite to my own sentiments. Farewell. 

Di'cvinber the ."1st. 

“ The eommeututors arts divided in their opinions con- 
cerning tlio persons to whom Cicero here alludes, as they 
t ji:’o likewise as to the year when this letter was written. 
'J'here arc two periods. Indeed, of Cicero’s life, with which 
this ©pistlc will equally coincide: the time when he was in 
banishment, and the time when ho returned into Italy, 
after the defeat of Foiupoy. Tlie opinion, however, of 
VictoriuK has been followed, in placing this letter under 
the present year ; who supposes, not without probability, 

that the persons hei-c meant are the"' same of whom Cicero 
oomplains in the 23d letter of this book. 


LETTER XXIX. 

To AciliuSf Proconsul^, 

Luciu^ Manlius Sosis was formerly a citizen 
of Catina'^ ; but having afterwards obtained the 
A. IT 71 XJ Naples, he is at present one 

of the members of their council. He is 
likewise a citizen of Rome ; having been admitted 
to that privilege with the rest of the Neapolitans, 
ill consequence of the general grant which was 
made for that purpose to our allies and the inhabit- 
ants of Latium. He has lately succeeded to an 
estate at Catina by the death of his brother, and is 
now in actual possession. But though I do not 
imagine that his right is likely to be controverted ; 
yet, as he has other affairs of consequence in Sicily, 
I recommend his concerns of every kind in that 
island to your protection. But I particularly re- 
commend himself to you as a most worthy man ; 
as one with w’hom 1 am intimately connected ; and 
as a person who excels in those sciences I princi- 
pally admire. Whether, therefore, he shall think 
pro])er to return into Sicily or not, I desire you 
would consider him as my very particular friend, 
and that yon would treat him in such a manner as 
to c:onvincc him that this letter proved greatly to 
his advantage. Farewell. 


LETTER XXX. 

7V) Tcrenlia. 

Tuli .1 A arrived here^ on the 1 2th of this months. 
It extremely affected me to see a woman of her 
A. ij 70G ‘‘^*“^‘^*^*‘** virtues reduced (and 

reduced too by ray own negligence) to a 
situation far other than is agreeable to her rank and 
filial piety*. 

I have .some thoughts of .sending my son, accom- 

''' Ik* w'.'Ks g<)vc‘riim' of Sicily ; whicJi ik all that is known 

Ills liistory. 'I'he l:ibgnou.s juul actairato Pighius places 
his udiiiiiiistralic'n of that ishincl under the prosint year ; 
and TMr. Itoss assigns a. very good reason for being of the 
s;mic opinion. For it aiipears (as that gentlenuin ohservos) 
that Ch'eero’s correspondence >vith Acilius was carried on 
wlicn till* latter was jiroconsul of Sicily, and during the 
tlnic that (V-sar had the supremo autiiority. Tt is jiroha- 
hle, therefore, that these letters were w ritten in the jiresent 
y«*ar ; heeanse, in all the others that fall wdthin that period, 
the persons who si'verally ])resided in Sicily are known to 
have been iVisthnmins Alhinns, Aulns Allienns, and Titus 
Fur.saniiJS| See Air. lloss’s Ueinarks on the Epist. Pamil. 
vol. ii. j). ,'>02. 

w A niaritinic city in Sicily, now called Catania, It con- 
tinued to he a town of eonsiderahlo-noto, till the eruptions 
of numiit -dOtiia in and lOhiJ, which almost entirely 
laid it in ruins. 

X Brnndisiinn, where Cicero was still waiting for Cicsar’s 
arrival from Egypt. 

y June. 

* Dolabella was greatly embarrassed in his affairs ; and 
it seems by this passage as if he had not allowed Tullia a 
maintenance, during his absonct' abroad, sufficient to sup- 
port her rank and dignity. The negligence with which 
Cicero reproaches himself, probably relates to his not hav- 
ing secured a proper settlement on bis daughter, wlu'ii he 
matle the second payment of her fortune to J)olul>clhi. 
For in a letter written to Atticus about this time, he ex- 
pressly condemns himself Ibr having a»«t«Td imprudently in 
that affair. In pensionc socuuda (says he) cacci fuhuus.** 
—Ad Att. xi. 19. 
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panied by Sallustius, with a letter to Ceesar ^ ; and 
if I should execute this desigfn, I will let you know 
when he sets out. 1 u the mean time, be careful of 
your health, I conjure you. Farewell. 


LETTER XXXI. 

To the same, 

I HAD determined,agreeably to what I mentioned 
in my former, to send my son to meet Cjesar on 
A jj his return to Italy; but I have since 
altered my resolution, as I hear no news 
of his arrival. For the rest 1 refer you to Sicca, 
who will inform you what measures 1 think neces- 
sary to be taken ; though I must add, that nothing 
new has occurred since I wrote last. TuIIia is still 
witli me. — Adieu, and take all possible care of your 
health. 

J une the 20th. 


LETTER XXXn. 

To Acilivs, Proconsul. 

Catxjs Flavius, an illustrious Rormin knight, 
of an honourable family, is one with whom I live 
A u 7(XJ. intiiuacy ; he was a very particu- 

lar friend likewise of niy son-in-law Piso. 
Both he and his brotljer Lucius show me the 
strongest instances of their regard. I shall receive 
it, therefore, as an honour done to myself, if you 
will treat Caius with all the marks of favour and 
distinction that shall be e()nsi>tent with your clia- 
racter and dignity ; and be assured you cannot, in 
any arlicde, move (^ft'eotwally oblige me, than by 
complying with this request. 1 will add, that the 
rank which he hears in the world, the credit in 
which he stands w’ith thos^ of his own order, 
together with his polite and grateful dis}»osition, 
will afford you reason to be extremely w’cdl satisfied 
with the good offices you shall confer U})<)n him. 
When Lsay this, believe me 1 am not prompted 
by any'^ipterui.ste(l motives, but speak the sincere 
dictates of truth and friendship. Farewell. 


LETTER XXXIIl. 

To Tereutia. 

I WROTE to Atticus (somewhat later indeed than 
I ought) concerning the affair you mention. When 
you talk to him ujjon that head, he will 
A. r. 7 I, of niy inclinations ; and 1 need 

not be more explicU here, after having written so 
fully to. him^*. Let me know as soon as jmssible 
what steps are taken in that business ; and acquaint 
me at the same time with everything else which 
concerns me. 1 have only to add my request, 
that you Would be careful of your health. Farewell. 

July the 9th. 

In onltir to Hupjjlicatc Cu'sar’H pardon^ for having en- 
gaged agiiinst him on tho wide of Vompoy. 

b Mr. Hosh supposes that the letter to w hich Cioero refers 
is tho 1.9th of the 11th book to Attieus. If this conjecture 
be right, {as it is highly probable,) th(t businesH hinted ut 
concerned the making of Terentia's will, and also the 
raising of money towards the siii)port of Tullia, by tho salQ 
of some plate and furniture,— jAd Att. xi. 19, 29, 


LETTER XXXIV. 

♦ To the same. 

In answer to what you object concerning the 
divorce I mentioned in my last^, I can only say, 
A u 71)6 ^ perfectly ignorant what power 

Dolabella may at this time possess, or 
what ferments there may be among the populace**. 
However, if you think there is anything to be 
apprehended from bis resentment, let the matter 
rest; and perhaps the first proposal may come 
from himself*’. Nevertheless, I leave you to act 
as you shall judge proper; not doubting that you 
will take such measures in this most unfortunate 
afhiir as shall appear to be attended with the fewest 
unhappy consequences. -Farewell. 

July the loth. 


LETTER XXXV. 

To A cilia Sf Proconsul. 

Marcus and Caius Clodius, together with 
Archagatlius and Philo, all of them inhabitants of 
A a 7<«) noble and elegant city of Halesa, are 
persons with whom I am unitc^d by every 
tie of friendship and hospitality. But J am afraid 
if I reeornmeiid so many al once-to your particular 
favour, you will l)e apt to fuspect that I write 
merely from some motive of an interested kind ; 
though, imlced, both niyscdf and my friends have 
reason to be abundantly satisfied with tlie regard 
you always pay to my letters of this natiire. Let 
n)e assure 


n)e assure you, then, that both Arehagathus and 
Philo, as also the whole family of the Clodii, have, 
by a long series of affectionate offices, a right to 
my best assistajice. 1 very earnestly entreat you, 
tlicrcforc, as an obligation tliat will be highly 
agreeable to m(3, that you would promote their 
interest upon all occasions, as far as the honour 
and dignity of your character shall i)ermit. — 
Farewell. 


c llctwtHjn Tullia aiui llohihclln. The uceasion of this 
divi»rcc is so darkly hinU'd at in tho letters to Atticus, 
that it is altogether impossible to penetrate into the rea- 
sons that produced it ; (uie, however, seems t(j have arisen 
from an intrigue that was earrying on between Dolabella 
and Metelhu This lady was wife to Lentulus .Sijinthor (to 
whom several betters in t^e first and seeoiid book of this 
eollection are addn^ssed), and is supposed to be the sarno 
person whom llorac?e mentions to have had a commerce 
of gallantry with tho son of the celchratcd tragedian 
A'-sopus, — See 9vw. y,p. .'J.'iB ; Ad Att. xi. 20. 

•i Dolabella was at this time tribune of the people, and 
employing the power and credit with which he was 
inve.stcd by that oflico to the most stMlitious purpost'^.s. 
Among other attempts, ho endeavoured to procure a law 
for tlic general cam*(dling «if all debts, and likewise to 
oblige the proprietors of houses in Home to remit one 
year’s rcTit tfwtheir respeetive toiiantB. The disturbances 
ran so high, that the senate was under a necessity of suffer- 
ing Antony to enter K«»me with a body of troops, and no 
less than eight hundred citizens lost their lives uprm this 
occasion. Tint nothing proved effectual for quieting these 
commotions, till it was known that Cjcsar, after having 
finished the war in Egypt, w'as actually upon his return 
into Italy. — riut. in Vit. Anton. ; Dio, xlii. Liv. Epit. 113. 

« Tho pjwsage in the original is extremely corrupt. Tho 
translator has adopted the reading proposed by Mr. Ross: 
— <*sod si motiicudusjfatUHostt quiesce; turn abillofor- 
tasBO nascetur." 
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LETTER XXXVI. 

To Cassius, 

It was the hope that peace would be restored to 
our country, and the abhorrence of s]iilJing the 
blood of our fellow-citizens, that equally 
A. o. 7 j. induced both you and myself to decline 
an obstinate i)erseverance in the civil war^ But 
though these sentiments were common to us both, 
yet, as I am considered as having been the first to 
inspire you with them, it is more my part, perhaps, 

I to render you satisfied with having adopted them, 
than it is yours to j>erform the same friendly office 
: towards me. But, to say the truth, (and it is a 
I circumstance upon which I fre<juently reflect,) we 
I mutually convinced each other in the free conver- 
r sations we held upon this subject, that a single 
; battle, if it should not wholly determine our cause, 

I ought to be the limits, however, of our jjarticular 
I opposition. And these sentiments have never 
I seriously been condemned by any but by those 
; alone who think it more eligible that our constitu- 
I tion should be totally destroyed, than in any degree 
impaired. But my opinion was far otherwise : 

! for I had no views to gratify by its extinction, and 
; had much to boi>e from its remains. As to the 
; consequenc(\s which have since (aisued, they lay 
I far beyond the reach of human discernment ; and 
i the wonder is, not so much how they escaped our 
I penetration, as how it was ])ossible they should have 
happened. I must confess my own o]>inion always 
{ was, that the battle, of Pharsalia would be decisive ; 

; and I imagined that the victors w'ould uvA. wutli a 
I regard to the (common preservation of all, and tlici 
i vanqiiislied to their <>wn. But both the one and 
' the other, 1 was well aware, de])ended on the 
i expedition with which tin* conquerors shoidd jmrsue 
their success. And had they pursued it immedi- 
ately, those wdio have since carried the war into 
Africa would have ex])cn<mc<;d (ami experienced 
too, if I do not Hatter myself, by niy intercession) 
the same clemency with which the rest of our 
; party liavc been treated, who retired into Asia and 
Achaia, But Uic^ critical o})portunity (that season 
> so important in all transactions, and especially in a 
j civil war) was unhappily lost; and a whole year 
I intervening, it raised the spirits of some of our 
; party to hope they might recover the victory, and 
rendered others so desperate as not to dread the 
reverse. Fortune, however, must be answerable 
for the whole train of evils which this delay has 
, produced. For who would have imagined cither 

i f ( Vsar, after the hattlt! of I'harKalia, crossed tlie IJellcs- 
pont in i>iir.suit of Poinpey. Cassius, wlTo w;iMat the same 
time railing ^iti those straits with a very considerable 
fleet, might witli great ease have destroyed liini, as ('jcsar 
M’as in no condition to have resisted so powerful an anna- 
men t. Hut Cassius cliose to act a most unworthy and 
treacherous part, by deserting with his wliolc fleet tho 
conqueror. Some c»f the historians account fljr tliis c<in- 
rhu t by assuring us tluit lie was struck with a kind of 
])ani(; at thf amazing fortune of Ciesar, which rendered 
him incapable making any farther resistance. 'Whereas 
itajjpears, by tlie present letter, to havobeen in consequenee 
of a very extraordinary ri?soltition lie had formed in concert 
with Cicero, of resting the cause of liberty — for so they 
called it — upon a single engagement. — buet. in Vit. Jiil. 
(-a^s. (>,'3. Apfiian. Do Dell. (Jiv. 4U3. 

See jvwi. p. 4fJl, 


that the Alexandrine war could have been drawn 1 
out to so great a length, or that the paltry Phar- 
naces, could have struck such a terror throughout j 
Asia*' ? I 

But though we both acted by the same measures, j 
our present situations, however, are extremely 
diflerent. The scheme which you thought proper 
to execute, has given you admission into Caesar’s 
councils, and opened a prospect to you of his future | 
purposes ; an advantage, most certainly, that must i 
spare you all the uneasiness which attends a state 
of doubt and suspense. Whereas, for myself, as ! 
I imagined that Ciesar would immediately after the I 
battle of Pharsalia have rctu|gicd into Italy, I 
hastened hither in order to encourage and improve 
that jJHcific disposition whitdi he had discovered by 
his generosity to so many of bis illustrious enemies: 
by which means I have ever since been separated 
from him by an immense distance. Here, in truth, 

I sit the sad witness of tho.se complaints* that are 
poured forth in Rome, and throughout all Italy : 
complaints which both you and T, according to our 
respective powers, might contribute somewhat to 
remove, if Ctesar were present to support us. 

I entreat you, then, to communicate to me, 
agreeably to your wonted friendship, all that you 
observe and think concerning the present state of 
affairs ; in a word, that you would inform me what 
wc are to expect, and how you would advise me to 1 
act. Be assured, I shall lay great stress upon your 
sentiments ; and had I wisely followed those you 
gave me in your first letter from Lucerial, I might, 
without difficulty, have still preserved my dignities, j 
Farewell. 


•• PbjiriiJH'cs was son of tlic famous IMithriilatcs, king 
of Pontus. /). This young prince, taking j 

advantage of Cirsar’s being cngngtsd in tlie AlcxandBno i 
war, in.ide an ineiirKion into (■a])i»a.tlocia and the Lesser i 
Armenia, tho dominions of Deiotariis, a tributary king j 
to the Itonians. JbmiitiiiH Calvinus, wlioiii C«\sar Jiad j 
api>oiiitcd to command in Asia ami the neighbouring i>ro- i 
viiiooK, having rt'ccivcd notice of tins invasion, marched 
imnioiliatoly totbcasHistancoof Dciotanis. The twoarmics 
came to an engagement, in wiiieli Plun*na<'es hudt^ supo- 
riorlty. Calvinus, at tlie same* time, In'iiig cuiltod dway by 
Csrsar. who had occasion for tlioso troops to csoinplete tho 
conquest of Alexandria, Pharnaeos took that opportunity i 
of entering Pontus, whicrh he seized a.=; Ins here<litnry j 
dominions, and avIum-o he cJOTTimitted great eriielties and 
devastation. 'J'his letter seems to have been written s(M)n 
after tho transaelit)n alawe related, and i>robahly whih* 
Cjrsar himself was on the march in order to chastise tho 
insolence? of Pharnaces, It was in giving an account of 
this exj)edition that (!n[*sar matlc use of that celebrated 
oxj>rcssion in a letter to one of his fricntls, IVa/, vidl, vict, 

— llirt. Dc Dell. Alexand. ,*31 ; Plot, in Vit. Ca'sar. 

» Cavsjir, after the battle of Pharsalia, sent Mark Antony 
into Italy, asliis niastcrpf the horse ; an ollieo, in the nhsciiee 
of the dk'tator, of sii]>remo authority in the common- | 
wealth : but Antony abused the power with which ho Avas i 
thus invested, and taking advantage of the disturbances | 
mentioned in rcw. p. 4fl4, turned them to his private 
l)urj>ose8, by enriebing himself with the spoils of his fellow 
citizens. This seems to liavo been the occasion of those i 
gener.'il complaints to Avhieli Cicero here alludes. — Pint, in j, 
Vit. Anton. ; Cic. I»hil. ii. 24, 2.'>. j 

j Now called At/ecni, a city of Italy, situated in tho || 
Cupitinata, a pai’t of the ancient Apulia. j 
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LETTER XXXVIT. 

To AcUius, Proconsul, 

There is no man of the same rank as Otacitius 
Naso, with whom I more intimately converse ; as, 
indeed, the polite and *virtuous cast of his 
A. V. 7i . j renders my daily intercoutsse with 
him extremely jileasing to me. After having thus 
ac(funinted you with the terms upon which we live 
together, f need add nothing further to recommend 
him to your good opinion. He has some affairs in 
your j)rovince whicli he has entrusted to the ma- 
nagement of his freedmen Ililarus, Antigonus, and 
Demostratus : th*e, therefore, tb||(^ther with all 
the concerns of Naso, 1 beseech you to receive 
under your protection. I ask tjiiswith the same 
warmth as if 1 were personally interested ; and be 
assured, I shall think myself highly obliged if I 
should find that this letter, shall have* had great 
weight with you. Farewell. 


LETTER XXXVIM. 

To Tcroitia, 

I HAVE not yet heard any news either of Caisar's 
arrival, or of his letter which Philotinius, T was 
A 17 706 informed, had in charge to deliver to me. 

But be assured, yon shall immediately 
receive the first certain intelligence 1 shall be able 
to send you. Take care of your health. Adieu. 

August the lUh. 


respect ; as, indeed, I have found him to be worthy 
of that illustrious ancestry from w'hich he descends. 
For this reason, I very strenuously recommend 
both himself and his family to your good offices, 
and entreat you to let him see that my recommen- 
dation has proved much to his honour and advan- 
tage. Farewell. 


LETTER XLL 
To Tcrentia. 

I AM in daily expectation of my couriers, whose 
return will, perhaps, render me less doubtful w hat 
^ c(>urt:e to pursue". As soon as they shall 
A. n. /I) . j will give you immediate notice. 

Meanwhile be careful of your health. Farewell. 
September the Jst. 


j LETTER XLII. 

To the same. 

I PURPOSE to be at my Tusculan villa about the 
7th or 8th of this month". T beg that everything 
j ^ may be ready for my recieption, as 1 shall, 

; * • ' • perhaps, bring several frieiids with me ; 

and I may probably, too, continue there some lime. 
If a vase is wanting in the hath, let it be siipj»lied 
with one ; and T desire you w’ould, likewise, provide 
whatever else may be necessary for the health and 
entertainment of my guests. Farewell. 

Vcnubial', October the 1st. 


LETTER XXXIX. 

the same. 

I HAVE at last received a letter from Cjesar, and 
written in no unfavourable terms'*. It is now said 
A u 706 ^ much sooner than 

was expected. I have not yet resolved 
whether to wait for him here, or to meet him on 
his way ; but, as soon as I shall have determined 
that point, T will let you know. 

I beg you would immediately send back this 
messenger; and let^me conjure you, at the same 
time, to take all possible care of your health. 
Farewell, 

August the 12th. 


LETTER XL. 

I'o Acilius^ Proconsul. 

I HAVE been an old and hereditary guest* at the 
house of Lyso, of Lilybseum ever since the lime 
A. u. 706. grandfather, and he accordingly dis- 

tinguishes me with singular marks of his 

^ This letter is not extant ; hut Cicero nicntionu the pur- 
port of it in one of his orations, by wliitih it appears, that 
Caesar th<?rem assured our author, that he would preserve 
to him his fonner state and dignities Pro Ligar. 

1 Cicero was proquirstor of Hicily ^n the year of Romo 
67B, and he afterwards visited that, island in order^o fur- 
nish himself with evidence against Verres, the late gover- 
nor, whom he liad undr'rtakcm to impeach for his oppressivo 
and cruel administration of that provin<re. It was proba- 
bly upon these occasions that he had been entertained at 
the house of Lyso, as welh as of several others whom he 


LETTER XLIII. 

To AcilluSf Proconsul. 

^Caius A^'ianu.s Philoxentts is my old host. 
But, besides this connexion, lie is, likewise, my 
A 1 / 706 P^irticular friend ; and it was in con- 
sequence of my good offices that C-eesar 
admitted him into the corporation of Novocomum. 
It was upon this (/ciiasion lie assumed the family 
name of his friend Kleecus Avian us, whom 1 believe 
you know to be, likewise, extremely mine. 1 
mention these circumstances as .so many proofs 
that my recommendation of Philoxeniis is not 
founded upon common motives. 1 entreat you, 
then, to receive him into the number of your 
friends ; to assist him in every instance that sliall 
not break in upon your own convenience ; and, in 
a word, to let him see tliat this letter proved of 
singular service to him. Your compliance with 
this request will be obliging me in the most sensible 
manner. Farewell. 

recommends in his letters to Aeiliiis as persons to whom 
he wras indebted for the rites »>f hospitality. 

A sea port town in Sicily, now called Marsala. 
n Whether to wait at Bruiidisiitm the arrival of Ca>sar, 
or to sot out in order to meet him. 

o “Cicero continued at Itrundisiuin till Ciesar arrived in 
Italy, who camp niuch sooner than was expected, and 
landed at Tarentum some time in September. They had 
an interview witli each other, which ended much to tho 
satisfaction of Cicero, who, intending to follow Caesar 
towards Rome, wrote this letter to his wife, to prepare for 
his receptirtn at his Tusculan villa.” — Ross, Remarks on 
Cie, Epistles. 

V Now called Vett.osa, a town in tho kingdom of Naples, 
situated at the foot of the Apennino mountains. 



TO SEVERAL OP HIS FRIENDS. 


LETTER XLIV. 

To Trehonius^. 

I READ your letter, but particularly the treatise 
that attended ilS with great pleasure. It was a 
A u 706 nevertheless, not without its 

alloy ; as I could not but regret tliat you 
should leave us at a time when you had thus in- 
flamed my heart, 1 do not say with a stronger 
afTection (for that could admit of no increase), but 
with a more ardimt desire of enjoying your com- 
pany. My single consolation arises from the hope 
that vre shall endeavour to alleviate the pain of this 
absence by a mutual exchange of long and freejuent 
letters. Whilst I promise this on my part, I 
assure myself of the same on yours ; as indeed you 
have left me no room to doubt how highly I stand 
in your regard. Need 1 mention tliose public 
instances I formerly received of your friendship, 
when you showed the world that you considered 
my enemies as your own ; when you stood forth 
my generous advocate in the assemblies of the 
people ; vCh(*n you acted with that spirit w’hich the 
consuls ought to have shown, in maintaining the 
cause of liberty, by sup])orting mine ; and, though 
only a <puvstor, yet refused to submit to the supe- 
rior autliority of a tribune, whilst your colleague, 
at the same time, meanly yielded to his measures **? 

•Need I mention (what 1 shall always, however, 
most grah'fully remem her) the more recent instances 
of your regard to me, in t he solicitudi; you expressed 

‘j Tie was trilnine in the year of Home at wliieh time 
lie distinguifslietl hinis<*lf by being the prineiji.a! promoter 
of those iincniisiitutional grants that were made by the 
peojilo to Pompey, </'}rs:ir, and ('raHsus, for the enlarge- 
ment of their power and dignities. After the expiration 
of his tribunate, he went into (Jaul, in quality of ('ffsar’s 
lieutenant ; and on the breaking <mt of the civil war, lie 
was honoured hy f'jrsar with theeoimnand at the siege of 
Marseilles. Jn tlie year before the date of this letter, he 
WHS eleeted to the oflice of jirfrtor, in nliieli he diseovored 
great spirit and judgment in o]vpoMng the faetioiis mea- 
sures of his eolleagiie, the turbulent ('n-liu.s, of whose 
attempts nientiou has been made in rcm. v, p. 45 <», In the 
prow’iit year In* was appointed proconsul of Spain, towhicdi 
proviiuM* ho was eitlier just setting out or actu.illy upon the 
road when tins letter was written. — Dio. Axxix. p. lhr» ; 
fJtPsar l)e Ihdl. Civ. i. .16; iii. 26; Ilirt. Do Hell. Afric. 64. 
For a fai-ther account of Treboiyus, see rcm. below, and 
letter H), book xii,, I’cm. 1‘. 

*“ A tfollectioii of (/icoro's hons wnfs. 

» Trebonius was qinrstor in the year of Home 69:i, when 
Lucius Afranius and Uuintns Metellus Color were consuls. 
Tt was at this time that (dodius (desirous of obtaining 
the tribunate, in order to oppress (Jieero with the weight 
of that powerful magistracy) made his first effort to obtain 
a law for ratifying liis ado])tion into a plebeian family, 
none but plebeians being entitled to exc’reise that office. 
The tribuiK! to whom tbeero here allu<les is Tlcrennins, 
whom t'lodiiiH had jirevailed upon to propose this law to 
the people, and whose indigence and principles qualified 
him for undertaking any work for any man that would 
give him his price. Hoth tho consuls were lik<*wi8e favour- 
er.- of fins law when it was first proposed ; hut Metellus, 
when ho disc‘<*rered the factious designs which Chidiushad 
In view, thought proper, afterwards, most strongly to 
oppose it. Tho colleague of Trebonius in the qiincstorship 
was Quintus Cspcilius Nepos, of whose particular enmity 
to Cicero an account has been given In retn . on letter 
2, of book i., and by Cieero himself in the third letter of 
tho same book.— Ad Att. i, 18, 19; Dio, xxxvii. p. 63 ; 
Pigh. Annal. 693. 
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for my safety wl^en I engaged iu. the late war ; in j 
the joy you showed when I returned into Italy ‘ ; * 

in your friendly participation of all those cares and | 
disquietudes with which I was at that time op- 
pressed"; and, in a word, in your kind intent of 1 
visiting me at Byundisium^, if you had not been 
suddemy ordered into Spain } To omit, I say, these j 
varioiiji and inestimable proofs of your friendship, is 
not the treatise you have now sent me a most con- j 
spicuous evidence of the share I- enjoy in your i 
heart? It is so, Ihdeed, in a double view ; and, 
not only as you are .so partial as to be the constant, 
and, perhaps, single, admirer of my wit, but as you 
have placed it,. likewise, in so^fivaDtageous a light 
as to rendfei^it’, whatever it may be in itself, ex- 
tremely agreeable. Ttie truth of it is, your manner, 
of relating my pleasantries is not less humorous 
than the oonceits you celebrate, and half the reader's 
mirth is ;exhatist6d ere he arrive.s at my joke. In 
short, if 1 had no other obligation to you for 
making this c^ollecticm than your having suffered 
me to be so long present to your thoughts, I should 
be utterly insensible if it were not to impress upon 
me the most affectionate sentiments. When I 
consider, indeed, that nothing but the warmest 
attachment could have engaged you in such a work, 

I cannot suppose any man to have a greater regard 
for himself than you have thus discoyered for me. 

1 wish it may be in my power to make you as 
am])le a return in every other instance, as I most 
certainly do in the affection of my heart ; a return 
with which I trust, however, you will be perfectly 
well satisfied. | 

But to return from your performance to your ; 
very agreeable letter: full as it w'as. 1 may yet j 
answer it in few words. Let me assure you, then, 
in the first place, that I no more imagined the letter 
wdiich I sent to Calvus"" would be made public, 
than 1 suspect that this will ; and you are sensible 
that a letter designed to go no farther than the ' 
hand to which it is addressed, is written in a very ! 
different manner from one intended for general | 
inspection. But you think, it seems, that I have 
spoken in higher terms of his abilities than truth 
will justify. It was my real opinion, however, that 
he possessed a great , genius, and, notwithstanding 
that he misapplied it by a wrong clioice of that par- 
ticular species of eloquence which he adopted, yet 
he certainly discovered great judgment in his exe-i- 
ciition. In a word, his cotn))OsitioTis were marked 
wdth a vein of uncommon erudition ; but they 
wanted a certain strength and spirit of colouring 
to render them perfectly finished. It was the 
attainment, therefore, of this quality that I endea- 
voured to recommend to his pursuit; and the 
seasoning of advice with applause, has a wonderful 

‘ After the battle of rharsalhu 

" rrm. p. 461. j 

▼ When ho was waiting the arrival of Caesar. 

^ A very celebratofi orator, who, though not much above | 
thirty when he died, (which M'as a short time before this ! 
letter was written), left behind him a large eol lection j 
of orations ; he was concerned with Cicero in most of the 
principal onuses that came into the forum during the 
short time in whifch ho flourished. The letter here men- 
tioned was probably part of a correspondence carried on 
between (Mcero and Calvus on the subject of eloquence, 
tho whole of which was extant long after the death of 
our author, though none of these epistles have reached 
our times. — Quint. Inst. x. 1 ; Auct. Dialog, do Caus. cor- 
i-upt. Eloquent. 18, 21. I 
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efficacy in firing the genius and animating the 
efforts of those one wishes to persuade*. This was 
the true motive of the praises I bestowed upon 
Calvus, of whose talents I really had a very high 
opinion. 

I have only farther to assure you, that tny affec- 
tionate wishes attend you in your journey ; that I 
shall impatiently expect your return ; that I shall 
faithfully preserve you in my remembrance ; and 
that 1 shall soothe the uneasiness of your absence 
by keeping up this epistolary (Commerce. Let me 
entreat you to reflect, on your part, on the many 
and great good offices I have received at your 
hands ; and which,Aough you may forget, I never 
can, without being guilty of a most unpardonable 
ingratitude. It is impossible, indeed, you should 
reflect on the obligations you have conferred upon 
me, without believing, not only that I have some 
merit, but that I think of you with the highest 
esteem and affection. Farewell. 


I LETTER XLVl. 

To Sextilim Jhifus^', Quastor. 

I RECOMMEND all the Cyprians in general to 
your protection, but particularly those belonging 
A V 706* district of Pajdios “ ; and I shall 

hold myself obliged to you for any in- 
stance of your favour that you shall think projier 
to show them. It is with the more willingness I 
apply to you in their behalf, as it much imports 
your character (in which 1 greatly interest myself) 
that you, who are the first ejutestor that ever held 
the government of Cyprus should form such 
ordinances as may deserve to be followed as so many 
precedents by your successors. It will contribute, 
I hope, to this end, if you shall pursue that edict 
which was publi.sh(‘d by your friend Lentulus*’, to- 
gether with tlH)se which were enacted likewise by 
myself*^, as your adopting them will prove, I trust, 
much to your honour. Farewell. 


LETTER XLV. 

To Aciliufiy Proconsid, 

I HAVE long had obligations to Demetrius Magus 
for the generous reception he gave me when 1 was 
A u 706 ^Sicily >' : indeed there is none of his coun- 

trymen with whom I ever entered into so 
strong a friendship. At my particular instances, 
Dolabella prevailed with (^uisar to grant him the 
freedom of Rome, and I assisted at the eeremoiiy of 
his admission ; acconlingly he now taki'supon him- 
self the name of Publius Cornelius. The ill use 
which some men, of a mean and avaricious turn, had 
made of Cresar’s confidence, by exposing privileges 
of this kind to sale, induced him to make a general 
revocation of these grants. However, he assunul 
Dolabella, in niy presence, that he had no reason 
to be under any aj)prehension with resjject to 
Magus ; for his benefaction, he said, should still 
remain to liirn in its full force. I thought pro})er 
to mention this, that you might treat him with 
the consideration which is due to a Roman citizen ; 
and it is with the utmost zeal that 1 recommend 
him to your favour in all ^other respects. You 
cannot, indeed, confer upon me a higher obligation 
than by convincing my friend that this letter pro- 
cured him the honour of your peculiar regard. — 
Farewell, 


It is but allowing a man to be what he would have 
the world think him, (says Sir Kiehard Steele,) to make 
him anything else that one pleastjs.” Tliis judicious i>fdee 
of flattery, however, dcsi^rves to bo highly applauded in 
the present instance, as it pmceeded entirely from a desire 
of benefiting the person on whom it was employed, — Hut 
what remders it more remar kablj^ generous is, that Cal- 
vus contested, though very unequally indeed, the palm 
of eloquence with Cicero. Yet the latter, we see, geiic- 
rrjusly end(*avourccl to correct the taste of his rival, and 
improve him into a less inadequate competitor. For 
Cicero was too conscious of liis sublime abilities, to be 
infected with that low jealousy so visible in wits of an 
inferior rank, who seem to think they can only rise in 
fame in proportion as they shall bo able to sink tlic merit 
of contemporary geniuses.— Senoc. Controvers. iii. 19. 

7 See ^ p. 466. 


LETTER XLVIT. 

2^) Afn/his, Proconsul. 

I STRONGLY recoumiend my friend and host 
Hippias to your good offices : he is a citizen of 
. „ (’ahictinci, and the son of Philoxenns. 

A. U. /(Hi. ' , V.. . , 

ills estate (as the affair has been repre- 
sented to me) has been illegally seized for the use 
of the public; and if this should be the truth, 
your own equity, without any other recommenda- 
tion, will sufficiently incline you to see that just ice 
is done him. But, whatever the circumstances of 
his case may be, 1 rerpiesi it as an honour to my- 
self, and an honour too of the most obliging kind, 
that you w^ould in this, and in every other artiede 
in which he is concerned, favour him with your 
assistaiK^e ; so far, I mean, as shall not heincemsist- 
erit with the honour and dignity of your character. 
Farewell. 


LETTER XLVIII. 

To the same. 

Lucius Bruttius, a young man of ccpicstrian 
rank, is in the number of those, with whom I am 
A u 7fK3 particularly intimate : there has 

bc*en a great friendship, likewise, between 
his father and myself, ever since I was quiestor in 
Sicily. He distinguishes me by peculiar marks of 
his observance, and is adorned with every valuable 
acc,omplishment. He is at present my guest ; but 
1 most earnestly recommend his family. Ids affairs, 
and his agents, to your protection. You will con- 
fer upon me a most acceptable obligation, by 
giving him reason to find (as, indeed, I have ven- 
tured to assure him he undoubtedly will) that this 
letter proved much to his advantage. Farewell. 

* He was appointed governor of the island of Cyprus, as 
appears by the present letter. And this, together with his 
eoiniiianding the fleet under Cassius, in Asia, after the 
death of Ca*sar, is the wholo that is known of him. 

a A city in the island of Cyprus. 

b Before this time it was always annexed (as Manutiiis 
observes) to the province of Cilicia. 

c Lcntulus Spiiithor, to whom several letters in the first 
and second books of this collection are addressed. See 
rem. b, p. 343. 

*• Cicero succeeded Appius in tho government of Cilicia. 


TO SEVERAL OF HIS FRIENDS. 


LETTER XLIX. 

To Lucius Papirius Ptetus^, 

la it true, my friend, that you look upon your- 
I self as having been guilty of a most ridiculous piece 
I ^ of folly, in attempting to imitate the 

thunder, as you call it, of my eloquence ? 
With reason, indeed, you might have thought so, 
had you failed in your attempt : but, since you 
have excelled the modtd you had in view, the dis- 
grace surely is on my side, not on yours. The 
I verse, therefore, wdiich you apply to yourself, from 
one of Trabea^s^ comedies, may with much more 
justice be turned upon me, as my own eloquence 
falls far short of that perfection at which I aim. 
But tell me what sort of figure do my letters make? 
are they not written, think you, in the true fami- 
liar ? They do not constantly, however, preserve 
I one uniform manner, as this species of conqmsition 
[ bears no resemblance to that of the oratorierd 
kind ; though, indeed, in judicial matters, we vary , 
our style according to the nature of the causes in 
which we are en-<aged. Those, for examyde, in 
which private interests of little moment are con- 
cerned, we treat with a suitable simplicity of dic- 
tion ; but wliere the reputation or the life of our 
client is in question, we rise into greater pomp and 
dignity of phrase. But, whatever may be the sub- 
ject of ray letters, they still speak the language of 
♦conversation. 

11 ow came you to imagine that all your family 
have been plebeians, when it is certain that many 
of them were patricians, of the lower order ? To 
begin with the first in this catalogue, 1 will instance 
liucius Fajnsius Magillanus, who, in the year of 
Rome .‘112, was censor with Lucius Semproiiius 
Atratinus, as he before had been his colleague in 
the consulate. At this time your family name w’as 
P.qiisius. After him there were thirteen of your an- 
cestors wdio wore ciirule magistrates before Lucius 
Papirius ('rassus, wlio was tin; first of your family 
tliat changed the name of Papinius. This Papirius, 
in the year 31.^), being chosen dictator, appointed 
Lucius Papirius Castor to be his master of the 
horse, and four years afterwards he was elected 
consul, together with ('aius Duilius. Next in this 
list ayjpears Cursor, a man highly honoured in his 
generation ; and after him we find Lucius Masso, 
the tvtlile, together with several others of the same 
appellation : and I could wish that you had the 
portraits of all these ])atriciaiis among your family- 
pi(!turcs. The Carbones and the Turdi follow n<;xt. 
1’his branch of your family were all of them ple- 

'■ St‘o nwu. •», on letter 2, book vi. 

^ The time when tins poet fionrislicd Is uneertiiin. Ilis 
dramatic wrUiny;s set'iu to have been in preat repute, as 
(Meero fre<iiicntly quotes them in his Tusciilan Disputa- 
tions, 

‘f The patrician families were disiingiiiNluHl into the 
liighcr and the lower order. <Jf the former sort were those 
who derived their pedigrei; from the two hundred senators 
tfijit f(*Tn posed the si^nato, us it was originally established 
by Jhiimiliis- of the latter, were the deseemlants of the 
members whitjli, above a century afterwards, were added 
to this celebrated council, by Tartiuinius Ih’iscnis. — ^Uosin. 
Antiquit. Rom. p. (Hty. 

The curulc magistrates were thost' particnlar ofiicers 
of the state who had the privilege of being drawn in a car. 
These were the consuls, the censors, the praitors, and 
ciirulo o'dilcs. 


beians, and they by no means reflect any honour 
upon your race. For, excepting Caius Carbo, who 
was murdered by Damasippiis, there is not one of 
his name who was not an enemy to his country. 
There was another Caius, whom I personally 
knew, as well as the buffoon, his brother : they 
were both of them men of the most worthless cha- 
racters. As to the son of Rubria, he was my friend, 
for which reason 1 shall pass him over in silence, 
and only mention his three brothers, Caius, Cneius, 
and Marcus. Marcus, having committed number- 
less acts of violence and oppression in Sicily, was 
prosecuted for those crimes by Publius Flaccus, 
and found guilty : Caius being, likewise, impeached 
by Lucius Crussus, is said to Hive poisoned himself 
with cantharides. He was the author of great 
disturbances during the time that he exercised the 
office of tribune, and is supposed to have been 
concerned in the murder of Seipio African us. As 
to Cneius, who was put to death by my friend 
Pompey', at Lilybajum, there never existed, 1 be- 
lieve, a more infamous character. It is generally 
imagined that the father of this man, in order to 
avoid the consequences of a prosecution which was 
commenced against him by Marcus Antonius, ])ut 
an end to his life by a draught of vitriol. Thus, my 
friend, I would advise you to claim your kindred 
among the patricians ; for you see the plebeian part 
of your family were but a worthless and seditious 
raceJ. Farewell. 


LETTER L. 

To Acilius, ProcomuL 

I HAVE long had a friendshij) with the family of 
the Tituriiii ; the last surviving branch of which is 
A. I/. 7(MJ. Marcus . Titurnius Rufus. He has a 
claim, tliercfore, to my best good offices, 
and it is in your j)ower to render them effectual. 
Accordingly I recommend him to your favour, in 
all the most unfeigned warmth of ray heart ; and 
you will extremely oblige me by giving him strong 
proofs of the regard you pay to my recommenda- 
tion. Farewell. 

> This Cnt'iiis I’lijurius (.\irbo was three tinioH consul ; 
tlic last of which v^-^as in the year of Home f>71. Having 
ex ereised his power in a most oppressive and tyi’aniiieal 
Jiiuiiner, ho was de])()S(>d, to tlu^ great satisfaction of tho 
ivjnihlic, hySyllai., who was iininediately declared dictat(»r. 
(’arbo soon afterwards apjieared, with a considerable 
upon the cf>ast of Hicily ; and being taken prisoner 
by Hojiipey, whom Sylla hud sent in pursuit of him, he 
was formally arraigned before the tribunal of Fonipoy, and 
publicly cxitcuted by his orders at Lilyba:um. — Plut. in 
Vit. Foni]). 

3 It may 1)0 pniper to lipprisc tho reader, in this place, 
that there is one epistle from Cit’cro to I’a^tus, which is 
oiiiith'd in this tr.anslntion. Cun;ro takes occasion, in this 
nycuded letter, to explain to his friend tho notion of the 
Stoics c«meerning obscenity; and, in order to illustrate 
their absurd reasoning upon this subject, he Introduces a 
groiit variety of doublc-cntcndrest which, as they turn 
upon ambiguities that hold only in the Latin language, it 
is utterly im])ossible to translate. Hut, had they been 
recoil cilejiblc to our idiom, the translator would never- 
tlicloss have declined the office of being their interpreter ; 
ns he would not have deprived himself of the satisfaction 
to think that there is nothing in this voliniio unfit for 
tho perusal of the fair part of his readers. — Jilj). Fam. ix. 
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BOOK vm. 


LETTER 1 . 

To Marcus Marius 

WnKNEVER I reflect, as indeed I frequently do, 
on those })ublic calamities we have thus long | 
A u 707 and are still likely to endure, it ! 

always brings to my thoughts the last 
interview we had toother. It made so strong an 
impression upon my mind, that 1 can name the 
very day ; and I perfectly w'ell remember it was 
on the tenth of May, in the consulate of Lentulus 
and Marcellus*, that, upon my arrival at ray Pom- 
peian villa 1 found you waiting for me with the 
most friendly solicitude. Your generous concern 
arose from a tenderness both for my honour and 
my safety ; as the former you feared would be 
endangered if I continued in Italy ; and the latter, 
if 1 went to Pompey. I was myself, likewise, as 
you undoubtedly perceived, so greatly perplexed as 
to be incapable of determining which of these 
measures was most advisable. However, I resolved 
to sacrifice all considerations of personal safety to 
the dictates of my honour ; and accordingly I joined 
Pompey in Greece. But I no sooner arrived in hU 
army than 1 had occasion to repent of my resolu- 
tion ; not so much from the danger to which I was 
myself cxpo.sed, as from the many capital faults 1 
discovered among them. In the first j)lace, Porn- 
pey's forces were neither very considerable in point 
of numbers “, nor by any means composed of war- 
like troops ; and in the next place, (J speak, how- 
ever, with exception of Pompey himself, and a few 
others of the principal leaders,) they carried on the 
war with such a spirit of rapaciousness, and breathed 
such principles of cruelty in their conversation, 
that I could not think even upon our success 
without horror. To this I must add, that some of 
the most considerable officers w'ere deeply involved 
in debt ; and, in short, there was nothing good 
among them but their cause. Thus despairing of suc- 
cess, I advised (what, indeed, I had always recom- 
mended) that proposals of accommodation should 
be offered to Cmsar ; and when 1 found Pompey 
utterly averse to all measures of that kind, I endea- 
voured to persuade him, at least, to avoid a general 
engagement. This last advice he seemed sometimes 
inclined to follow, and probably would have fol- 
lowed, if a slight advantage, which he soon after- 
wards gained”, had not given him a confidence in 

Sue rem. p. .*J.';7. 

* An. tirb. 7^4, about two years before the date of this 
letter, which was probably written very early in the pre- 
sent year. 

** This villa of Cicero was situated near Pompeii, upon 
the efistem coast of the bay of l^aples, and at no great 
distfince from the villa of Marius.”— Ross. 

Ponjpey's army, at the battle of Pharsalia, was more 
than double in number to that of Cnesar, whose forces 
amounted only to about 2:i,0()0 men. — Plut. in Vit. Pomp. 

o Before the wails of Byrrachium. Notwithstanding 
Cicero speaks with some sort of (jontempt of this advan- 
tage which Pompey gained over the troops of Caesar, yet 
it appears to have been very considerable. It was thought 
80 at least by Ca>sar himselft who observed to some of his | 


his troops. From that moment all the skill and 
conduct of this great man seems to have utterly 
forsaken him ; and he acted so little like a general, 
that, with a raw and inexperienced army, he impru- 
dently gave battle to the most brave and martial 
legions. Tlie consequence was, that he suffered a 
most shamtfful defeat ; and, abandoning his camp 
to Cmsar, he was obliged to run away, unaccom- 
panied even with a single attendant 1. This event 
determined jne to lay down my arms, being per- 
suaded that if we could not prevail with our united 
forces, we should scarce have better sucf^ess when 
they were broken and dispersed. I declined, there- 
fore, to engage any farther in a war, the result of 
which must necessarily be attended with one or 
other of the following unha])py consequences : 

frienclH, after the action was over, that the enemy would 
have* obtained a compl(‘te victory, luid they been com- 
Tiiaiidcd by a general tliat knew liow to conquer. — Plut. in 
Vit. l*omp. 

P In tlie plains of Pharsalia. The principal officers of 
JNmipey’b army were ho elated by their late Hiiccess before 
llyrracliium, that they pursued CJa'sar as to ei'rtain con- 
quest; and, insh^ad of concerting measures for securing 
their vic tory, were employed in warmly contesting among 
themselves their wweral proportions of the spoils. Pompey 1 
wjis not less coniideiit of sm eess than the rest ; and ho 
hud the imprudence to declare, in a council »>f war, which 
wuH holdcn a few days before this important battle, that 
he did not doubt of entirely defeating Ca'sar by the single ; 
strengtli of his cavalry, and w ithoiit engaging his legions ; 
ill the action. — (^ses. Be Bell. (Mv. iii. H.‘l. H(>. ' 

It is very obH<Tvablc, that the day on which this memo- 1 
Table battle was fought is nowluire recorded, and that it j 
was not known tivon in Lucan's time : — 

Teinpora signavit levioniin Jtoma malorum, 
llunc voluit nc scire diem.” — L ccan, vii. 410. 
n Plutarch rcsembies Pompey’s flight to that of Ajax 
before Hector, as described in the 1 Ith Iliad: — 

“ Zfi/s 5 e Trar^p AtavO^ iv ^ 6 fiov wp<T^* 

^T7j Se K, T. A. 

“ I'artial .love, espousing Hector’s part, 

Shot heav'n-bred horror thro’ the Grecian’s heart; 
C’onfused, unnerved in Hector’s prcscncre grown. 

Amassed he wtood, with horrors not his own. 

O’er his broad back his moony shield he threw. 

And, glaring round, by tardy steps withdrew.'* — P op*. 

Jn fact, however, it was attended with all the circum- 
fitaiices of disgrace which (hcero mentions. Pompey, after 
various deliberations, resolved to take shelter in Egypt, 
where he had reasmi to hope for a protector in I'tolcmy, 
whose father ho hud fonncrly assisted in recovering his 
doininions. [See rem. * on letter 12, book i .3 But Theo- 
dotus, a sort of tutor to this young prince, not think- 
ing it prudent cither to receive Pompey, or to refuse 
him admittance, propo.scd, as the best iiolicy, that ho 
should he destroyed. Accordingly the persons who were 
sent to conduct him from his ship hud directions to be his 
oxecutionors ; which they performed, by stabbing him, as 
he was stepping out of the bout, in order to laud. These 
ussasHins, having severed I'orapey’s head, left his body on 
the shore, where it was burned with the planks of an old 
fishing-boat, by a faithful frce<linan, who had been the 
unhappy spectator of this affecting tragedy. Pompey's 
ashes were afterwards conveyed to his wife Cornelia, who 
deposited them in a family monument near h^ Alban 
villa. — Plut. in Vit. Pomp. 
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either to perish in the field of battle, to be taken 
prisoner by the conquerors, to be sacrificed by 
treachery’', to have recourse to Juba% to live in a 
sort of voluntary exile, or to fall by one's own 
hand. Other choice most certainly there was none, 
if you would not, or durst not, trust to the cle- 
mency of the victor. Banishment, it must be 
owned, to a mind that had nothing to reproach 
itself with, would have been tlie most eligible of 
all these evils ; (‘specially under the refleu^tion of 
being driven from a (commonwealth, which j)r(isents 
nothing to our view but what we must behold with 
pain. Nevertheless, I chose to remain with my 
own ; if anything now, indeed, can with propriety 
be called our own ; a misfortune which, togctlicr 
with every other calamity that this fatal war lias 
produced, I long since foretold. 1 returned, there- 
fore, to Italy, not as to a situation jierfeirtly 
desirable, but in order, if the republii! should in 
any degree subsist, to enjoy somewhat that had, at 
least, the semblance of our country ; and if it were 
utterly destroyed, to live as if I w'cre to all essential 
purpas(!s in a real state of exile. Hut though I 
saw no reajjon that could justly induce me to be 
•my own executioner, I saw many to be desirous of 
death. For it is an old and true maxim, that life 
is not worth preserving when a man is no longer 
wliat he once was.” A blameless conscience, how- 
ever, is undoubtedly a great consolation ; especially 
as 1 can add to it the double support that arises to 
ray mind, from a knowledge of the noblest sciences, 
and from the glory of my former actions ; one of 
which can never be torn from me so long as I live ; 
and of the other, even death itself lias not the 
pow('r to d(‘prive me. 

1 have troubled you with this minute detail, from 

*■ 'J’tiiH sfciiiH to iilliulf to tlio fate of i'omjK'y. 

» JIt» vv;i.H a very considerable jiriiiee, >vJioko dominions 
extended not juily over tiait jf)art of Africa whieli is now 
called tlie coast of Harbary, but southward beytind mount 
Atlas, and from the Straits* *• mouth along the Athiiitie 
ocean to the < Canary ishuids. Upon the first breaking out 
of the civil war, he distiiigoisheil liimself in siip]>orting the : 
ronijieiaii jiarty, in Afri<*a, against the army eoimiiaiided ' 
by ('urio, whom lie entirely defeated. [See -rc/a. j on letter I 
1, book iii.] Luean has given a very jioetieal description 
of the s(‘veral tributary nations whieli, upon this occasion, 
lie led to buttle : — 

“ Aiihihiles, Numida'(iu(' vagi, scmjicrque jiaratus 
Jueulto Ga'tulus equo," Ac. 

“ With him uiiiiiimher’d natums march along, 

Th’ Aulololes with wild ^'iimidiuns throng ; 

The rough Chetiilian, with his ruder steed ; 

The IMoor, resembling India’s swarthy breed : 

Poor Nasanums, and Garamantines join’d. 

With swift Marmaridaiis that match the wind; 

The Marax bred the trembling dart to throw', 

Bure as the sliaft that leaves the 1‘avtiuan how ; 

With these Massylia’s nimble horsemen ride ; 

They nor the hit, nor eurhing nan provide, 

Ihit w’itb light rods the well -taught courser guide. 

From lonc'ly cots the Libyan hunters came. 

Who still unarm'd invade the salvage game. 

And with spread iiiantleK tawny lions tame.” — Rowk. 
Aftei the battle of Pharsulia, Scipio, who commanded the 
remains of Pom pey's army that had usstunblcd in Africa, 
applied to Juba foi assistance; who, accordingly, joined 
him with a very considerable body of men. But their 
united forces w<‘re not suffieiont to withstand the fortune 
of Ca[*Hur; wlio, having defeated their combined troops. 
Juba w'os too liigh-spirited to survive the disgrace, and. at 
his owi^eqiiest, was stabbed by one of his attendants. — 
Lucan, f>7h; llirt. De Bell. Afric. 94. 


a full persuasion of the tender regard you bear both 
to myself and to our country. I was desirous, 
indeed, to apprise you fully of the jirinciplcs by 
which I have steered, that you might be sensiWe it 
wa.s my fir.st and principal aim that no single arm 
should be more potent than the whole united com- 
monwwlth ; and, afterwards, when there was one 
who, by Hoinpey's mistaken conduct, had so firmly 
establislmd his power as to render all resistance 
vain, that it was my next endeavour to preserve 
the public traiupiillity. I was desirous you should 
know, that after the loss of those troops, and that 
general ‘ wherein all our hopes were centred, I 
attempted to procure a total cessation of arms ; 
and when this advice proved ineffectual, that 1 
determined, at least, to lay down my own. In a 
word, 1 was desirous you should know, that if our 
liberties still remain, 1 also am still a citizen of the 
j republic ; if not, that I am no less an exile nor 
more conveniently situated than if 1 had banished 
I myself to Rhodes or Mitylene". 

1 should have been glad to have said this to you 
in )M!rson ; but as 1 was not likely to meet with an 
opportunity for that purpose so soon as I wished, 

I thought proper to take this earlier method of 
furnishing you with an answer, if you should fall 
in the way of those who are disposed to arraign my 
conduct. For, notwithstanding that my death could 
in no sort have availed the republic, yet 1 stand 
condemned, it seems, by some for not sacrificing 
niy life in its cause. But they are those only, I 
am w'ell assured, who have the (jruelty to think that 
there lias not been blood enough spilt already. If 
niy advice, however, had been followed, those who 
have perished in this war might have preserved 
the.ir lives with honour, though thity had accepted 
of peace ujion ev(;r so unreasonable conditions. 
For they would still have had the better cause, 
though their enemies had the stronger swords. 

And now, perhaps, I have quite tired your 
patience : I shall think so, at least, if you do not 
send me a longer hitter in retiirfi. 1 will only add, 
that if ] can despatch some aftuirs which 1 am de- 
sirous of finishing, I hope to be with you very 
shortly. Farewell. 

* 1*0111 poy. 

« RhtxU's, the metropolis of an islaml in the Moflitcr- 
rant?an, jind IMityleno, tlie pritii’ipal city of Lesbos, an 
island in the Aegean sea, were jilaces to which Marciclliis 
ainl sonic others of the l*oiiipei!in party retired after the 
battle of Fharsalin. These cities were esttjeined by the 
ancients for the dc'liglitfiil temperature of their respective 
climates, and for many other del ieficics with which they 
nbouiidcd ; and, accord Hornee, in his ode to Plan- 
cus, mentions tliom in tlio number of those which were 
most admired and celebrated by his countrymen : — 

*• Laiidahuat alii claram Rhoden, ant Mityleiieii,” &:c. 
Jtoth Vitruvius and Cicero, liki^wise, speak of JVlityleiie in 
]>artieuhir, witli the highest encomiums on the elegance, 
beauty, and magnificence of its huildings. It should seem, 
tliercfiire, that the text is corrupted in this place ; and 
that, instead of — non Incoimnodiorc loco, the true reading 
com modi ore.. Cicero, indt'cd, would make use of a 
very odd sort of justification, if we suppose him to have 
said that ho hud not chosen a more inconvenient place for 
his rcsidcncG than these who retired to Rhodes or Mi ty- 
liaie; whereas it was much to his purpose to assert, that 
the exiles in those cities were full as conveniently situated 
as himself. F(»r the rest, it ivill appear in the progres.*' of 
these letters, that Cicero was far from living at Rome as 
in a state of exile, during Caesar’s usurjiation. — llor. Od. i. I 
/ ; Vitruv. i. ; Cic. do Leg. Agra. ii. 10*. I 
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LETTER 11. 

To Cneius Plancius'^. 

I AM indebted to you for two letters, dated from 
Corey ra. You congratulate me in one of them on 
A u 707 account you have received, that 1 

' * still preserve my former induence in the 
commonwealth, and wish me joy in the other of 
my late marriage". With respect to the first, if 
to mean well to the interest of my country, and to 
approve that meaning to every friend of its liberties, 
may be considered as maintaining my influence, the 
account you have heard is certainly true. But if it 
consists ill rendering those sentiments effectual to 
the j)ublic welfVire, or, at least, in daring freely to 
support and enforce them, alas ! my friend, I have 
not the least shadow of influence remaining. The 
fact is, it will be sufficient honour if 1 can have so 
much influence over myself as to bear with patience ' 
our present and impending calamities ; a frame of 
mind not to be acquired without difficulty, when it 
is considered that the present war^ is such, that if 
one party is successful, it will be attended with an 
infinite effusion of blood ; and if the other, with a 
total extinction of liberty. It affords me some 
consolation, however, under these dangers, to reflect 
that I clearly foresaw them when 1 declared how 
greatly 1 dreaded our victory as well as our defeat : 

I was perfectly aware of the hazard to which our 
liberties would be exposed, by referring' our politi- 
cal contentions to the decision of the sword. 1 
knew, indeed, if that party should prevail which I 
joined, not from a passion for war, but merely with 
the hopes of facilitating an accommodation, what 
cruelties were to be expected from their pride, 
their avarice, and their revenge. (.)n the contrary, 
should they be vanquished, I was sensible what 
numbers of the best and most illustrious of our 
fellow -citizens would inevitably perish. And yet, 
when I forewarned these men of our danger, and 
justly advised them to avoid it, instead of receiving 
my admonitions as the eflcct of a prudential caution, 

▼ CneiuH Plancius was of an equestrian family. He was 
early initiated into jiiibJic affairs by Anlus Torquatus, 
whom he attended when ho was proeonsul in Africtu lie 
afterwards served under Quintus iVletellus, in Ii is expedi- 
tion against Crete; and, in the year of Cieero’s biinish- 
ment, was qujrstor in Maeedonia. This gave him an op- 
portunity of distinguishing his friendship for our author, 
by the many go<jd offices he exerted towards him as ho 
passed through that jirovinco. Cicero very gratefully re- 
membered them, as apiiears by his oration in defence of 
PlaneiUM, when ho was accused of illicit i)raetioes in 
obtaining the office of «t*dile. He seems, in the earlier 
part of his life, to have indulged himself in the prevailing 
vices of the fashionable world ; but, upon the whole of 
his ehar.atftcr, to have been a man of strict honour and 
integrity. (’ic;ero partieuhirly celebrates him for his filial 
piety, and that general esteem in which he lived with ail 
his relations. At the tune when this letter was written, 
he was in Coreyrsi, a little island in the Ionian sea, now 
ciUled I'orfu. It is firobablo he retreated thitlier, with 
some others of the l\)m]ieian party, after the totiil over- 
throw of tlieir army in the plains of Pharsalia. — Urat. pro 
Plane. 7. H. 12. 

See below, note y. 

* Jietween Cassar, and the remains of the Pompeian 
party under the command of Scipio, who had assembled a 
very considerable army in Africa, tia’sar set out upon 
this expoditiem towards the cud of Heeembcr, in the i>re- 
ceding year, about three or four months after his return 
from the Alcxandrhie war. , 


they chose to treat it as the dictates of an unrea- 
sonable timidity. 

But tO/turn to your other letter*: I am obliged 
to you for your good wishes in regard to my mar- 
riage y, as 1 am well ])tirsuaded that they are per- 
fectly sincere. 1 should have had no thoughts^ in 
these miserable times, of entering into any new 
engagement of this sort, if 1 had not, upon my 
return into Italy, found ray domestic affairs in no 
better a situation than those of the republic, 
i When I discovered that, through the wicked prac- 
tices of those whom I had infinitely obliged, and 
to whom my welfare ought to have been infinitely 
dear, that there was no security for me within my 
own walls, aud that I was surrounded by treachery 
on all sides, I thought it necessary to protect myself 
against the perfidiousuess of iny old connexion.^, by 
having recourse to a more faithful alliance. — But 
enough of my private concerns : and perhaps too 
much. As to those which relate to. yourself, 1 
hope you have the o] union of thjem which you 
justly ought, and are free from all particular unea- 
siness on your own account. For 1 am well 
persuaded, that whatever may be the event of 
public aftairs, you will be perfectly secure : as one 
of. the contending parties, I perceive, is already 
j reconciled to you ; and the other you have never 
I ofTeuded. With respect to my own disposition 
towards you: though I well know the narrow 
extent of my power, and how little my services 
can now avail, yet you may be assured of my most 
zealous endeavours, at least, upon every occasion 
wherein either your character or your interest is 
eoueerned. In the mean time, let me know as soon 
as possible liow it fares with you, and w'hat mea- 
sures you purpose to pursue. Farewell. 


LETTER III. 

To Toranius 

Although I imagine this miserable war is either 
already terminated by some decisive engagement", 
^117 approaching to its conclu- 

’ ’ * ‘ gi^jl . #**♦♦*>»:**, I tVe- 

y Cicero had very lately divorced his wife Tcrcntia, on 
occasion of some great offence slio hud given him m her 
economical conduct. Tlie jmthoii to whom he was now 
married, wjis calltKl Piiblilia, a young lady to whom ho had 
been guardian, and of aiY age extremely disproportiomito 
to his own. His principal inducement to this match 
seems to have been her fortune, which, it'is wiid, was very 
considerable- llt»wevcr, he did not long enjoy the benclit of 
it ; for, Jinfling liimself uneasy, likewise, under this second 
marriage, he soon i»artcd with his young wife, and conse- 
quently with Ikt i>ortion. This very unequal match ex- 
posed i’icero to mueh censure ; and Calenus warmly 
rejiroaelies him with it, in that bitter invective winch he 
delivered, ns JJio, at least, pretends, in reply to one of 
Cicero’s against Mark Antony. — Ad Att. xiii. .'14 ; Dio. lx. 

p. .to:*. 

* Bmdonlus mentiotm a person of this nutne, who was 
elected into the office of a*dile with Octavius, the father 
of Augustus, and who afterwards, notwithstanding ho 
had been guardian to Augustus himself, was in the num- 
ber of those who perished by the sanguinary x>rnscriptionH 
of that emperor. One of the commentators uxion that 
hi.storian supposes him to be the same person to whom 


extremely probable. However, all that can bo affirmed 
with any corUiinty concerning Toranius is, tha^hc took 
part in the civil war on the side of ronipey, aiid that, 
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quently reflect that there was not a man throughout 
all the numerous army of Porapey who agreed with 
you and me in our opinion. We were the only 
persons, indeed, who were sensible, if there should 
be no hope of an accommodation, how pregnant 
with mischief that war must prove, in which tor- 
rents of blood would be the consequence, if we 
were vanquished, and slavery, if we proved vic- 
torious 1 was represented at that time, by such 
wise and heroic spirits as your Domitii and your 
i Lentuli, as a man altogether under the dominion 
I of fear : and fear, I will confess, I did, that those 
! calamities would happen which have since ensued. 

I But 1 am now totally void of all farther aj)prc- 
hensions ; and I stand prepared to meet with 
indifference whatever it be that fortune may have 
in reserve. While prudence, indeed, could anything 
avail, 1 lamented to see her dictates neglected. 
But now that counsel can profit nothing, and that 
the republic is utterly overturned, the only rational 
j)art that remains, is to bear with calmness what- 
ever shall be the event : espeinally when it is con- 
sidered that death is the linai jieriod of all human 
concerns. In the mean time, I have the satisfac- 
tion to be conscious that I consulted the dignity of 
the republic, W'hilst it was possible to be preserved ; 
ami wlicn it could no longer be maintained, that 
n»y next (aideavour was to save the commonwealth 
from being utterly destroyed. I ineiitiou this, not 
to indulge a vanity in talKing of myself, but that 
you, who were entirely unitetl with me in the same 
sentiments and disjiosition, may be led into the 
same tram of reflections. For it must undoubtedly 
afford you great consolation to remember, that 
whatever turn alfairs might havi^ taken, your coun- 
sels were perfectly right. May we yet live to see the 
republic, in some degree at least, again restored ! 
and may w’c have the hatisfaction of one day com- 
paring together the anxiety we mutually suffered, 
when we w’ere looked upon as men that wanted 
spirit, merely because w’e declaretl that those con- 
sequences would hupi)en which have accordingly 
taken jilaee ! Meanwhile, I will viuiture to assure 
you, that you have nothing to a}q)reheiid ujion 
your own account, exclusive of the general sub- 
version of the t!ommouwealth. As for myself, be 
persuaded that 1 shall at all times, as far as lies in 
my power, be ready to exert my utmost services 
toward.s you and your family. Farewell. 


after tlu* battle of PliurHalia, lie* retired to Coreyra, as he 
apiJears to have been in ttiat island wlien tin’s hdter was 
writti n.— Suet, in Vit. August, 27- Kee the ruiiiark of Mr. 
JtOHs, on the Kpist. h^aiuil. vol. i. p. 49U. 

« See rem, ^ on the foregoing letter. 

Tile first period of this letter in the original runs 
thus: ** Efsi cum luee ad te scribebam, uut ap]iropiii- 
quare exitus hujiis ealamitosibsimi belli, uut jam aliquid 
luduiii ct (lonfectum vidi*batur ; tauten quotidio comiiie- 
luorabaiu, te unuiri in taiito cxereitii mihi fuisse assen- 
tareui, et me tibi.” The rfs/'and tlie tauten in this sen- ; 
teiicc* Boem to be as absolutely incoherent as if ricero 
bud said, that ** alihvuyli A^ineas settled in Italy, pet 
< ipsai- was SI consummsite general.’’ It sliould seem, there- 
fore, that tlK'tv is some error in the text. Perlisips the 
I>roper eonneetiiig w'ords that followed tameu^ hsivt* been 
tlropi)od by the trunsoiibcru, and that Quotidic was the 
beginning of a new sentence. The trsnislator has ven- 
tured, at lesist, to proceed upon thio coujtjeyirc : and the 
place of the supposed omission is marked by asterisks. 

c This Jp explained by what he says of Poinpoy in a sub- 
sequent letter. — fciee letter 111, book ix. 


LETTER IV. 

To Mar cm Terentim Varro^^ 

Atticus lately read a letter to me that he had 
received from you, by which I was informed where 
A. V 707 what manner employed : 

but it meid;ioned no circumstance that 
could lead me to guess when we might expect to 
see you. 1 hope, however, that the time of your 
coming hither is approaching, and that your com- 
pany will afford me consolation under our general 
misfortunes : though, indeed, they are so numerous 
and so severe, that it is a folly to expect anything 
will be sufficient for that purpose. Nevertheless, 
there are .some instances, perhaps, in which we may 
prove of mutual assistance to each other. For 
since my return to Rome, you must know, I am 
reconciled to those old companions of mine, my 
books. Not that I was estranged from them out 
of any disgust ; but that 1 could not look upon 
them without some sort of shame. It seemed, 
indeed, that 1 had ill observed their precepts, when 
1 joined with perfidious associates in taking part 
in our public commotions. They are willing, how- 
ever, to pardon my error, and invite me to renew 
my former acquaintance i;frith them ; applauding, 
at the same time, your superior wisdom, in never 
hjiving forsaken their society‘s. Thus restored, 
therefore, as I am, to their good graces, may I not 
hope, if I can unite your eom))auy with theirs, to 
support myself under the pressure of our present 
and impending calamities ? Wherever, then, you 
shall choose 1 should join you, be it at Tusculum, 
at Cuince^ or at Rome, I shall most readily obey 
your summons. The place 1 last named would, 
indeed, be tlie least acceptable to me. But it is 
of no great coiisequonce where we meet ; for if we 
can but be together, I will undertake to render the 
place of meeting equally agreeable to both of us. 
Farewell. 

Marcus I'ercntius Vurru had been Ijcuitenant to Poiiipey 
in the piratic war ; iiiwliicli In; distinguished hiinHclf with 
iiiucdi advantage, as to be bonoured with a naval crown : 
an honour usually conferred oii those who had signalised 
their valour in a sea engagement. Ih^ was afterwards a])- 
pointed, in conjunction with Afraniiis and Petroius, lieu 
tenant to Poinpcy in Sj>ain ; and ho was serving in that 
quality, when the eivii war broke out. I To was at that 
time at the head of two legions in the farther Spain : 
hut his colleagues having been defeated by Cirsar, he found 
hiiiibelf in no condition to resist, and accordingly surren- 
dered lunisclf and his amiy into the hands of the conqueror, 
lie s<*ems fr«)m that time to have withdrawn from public | 
affairs, and to have consecrated the remainder of his life 
(wliich ho is said to have preserved, with all his senses 
entire, to the age of a hundred) wholly to philosophical 
studies. His genius and talents, indeed, were principally 
of the literary kind : in which he was universally acknow- 
ledgt'd to hold the first rank among his contemporaries, 
lie imblished many treatises in all the various branches of 
human sciouce ; one or two of the least considerable of 
which, and those not entire, are the whole that now 
remain of his numlK?rlesseompositions.—Oa*s. Do Bell. Civ. 

7, •V.e. ; Val. Max. viii. 7; Cic. Academ. i. 3. 

VuiTo’s books were his companions, it seems, in the 
camp as well as in the closet ; and ho was never whollj' 
separated from them, it appears, even amidst the most 
active engagements of public life. 

^ Varro had a villa near each of these places. 
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LETTER V. 

To Toranius. 

As I wrote to you three days ago by some 
domestics of Plancius, 1 shall be so much the 
A u 707 ^I^o*'*-^** present ; and as my former » 

was a letter of consolation, this shall be 
one of advice. 

I think nothing can be more for your advantage 
than to remain in your present situation, till you 
shall be able to learn in what maimer you are to 
act. For, not to mention that you will by this 
mean avoid the danger of a long winter-voyage 
in a sea that affords but few harbours, there is this 
very material consideration, that you may soon 
cross over into Italy, whenever you shall receive 
any certain intelligence. Nor do I see any reason 
for your being desirous of presenting yourself to 
Ca'sar's friends in tbeir return. In short, I have 
many other objections to your scheme, for the 
particulars of which I refer you to our friend Chilo. 
You cannot, indeed, in these unfortunate times, be 
more conveniently placed than where you now are ; 
as you may, with great facility and expedition, 
transport yourself from thence to whatever other 
part of the world you shall find it necessary to 
remove. If Cresar should return at the time he is 
expected^*, you may be in Italy soon enough to 
wait upon him ; but should anything happen (as 
many things possibly may) to prevent or retard 
his march, you are in a place where you may 
receive an early information of all that occurs. To 
repeat it therefore once more, I am altogether of 
opinion that you should continue in your present 
quarters. I will only add, (what I have often ex- 
horted you in my former letters to be well persuaded 
of,) that you have nothing to fear beyond the 
general danger to which every citizen of Rome is 
equally exjiosed. And though this, it must be 
owned, is sufficiently great, yet we can both of us 
look back with so much satisfaction upon our past 
conduct, and are arrived at such a period of life^ 
that we ought to bear with jiarticular fortitude 
whatever unmerited fate may attend us. 

Your family here are all well, and extremely 
regret your absence, as they love and honour you 
with the highest tenderness and esteem. Take care 
of your health, and by no means remove without 
duly weighing the consequences. Farewell. 


LETTER VI. 

To DomitiusK 

If you have not heard from me since your arrival 
in Italy, it is not that I was discouraged from 
A. V 707 writing on my part, by the profound 
silence you have observed on yours. The 

E Probably the third letter of thiH book. 

b From Africa. See rein. />. 472. 

* Cicero was at this time about (>2 years of apre. 

j Tho perHon to whom this letter is addressed, is sup- 
posed to have been the son of Domitiiis /Knobarbiis, wh(» 
commanded the garrison of Gorfiiiium at the breaking 
out of tlie civil war. [Kec letter 7, book vii, rem. 
The father was killed in his flight from the battle of 
Pharsalia: [Ca'S, De Hell. Civ. iii. Siy.] after which hiason, 
as it should seem by thia letter, returned into Italy, lie 
js mentioned in the list of those who were concerned in 


single reason was, that I could find nothing to say. 
For, on the one hand, I was in every respect too 
much distressed, as well as too much at a loss how to 
act myself, to offer you either assistance or advice ; 
and, on the other, 1 knew not what consolation to 
suggest to you under these our severe and general 
misfortunes. Howtjvcr, notwithstanding public 
affairs are so far from being in a better situation 
at present, tliat they arc growing every day more 
and more desperate ; yet I could not satisfy my- 
self with being silent any longer, and rather chose 
to send you an empty letter than not to send you 
any. 

If you were in the number of those who tena- 
ciously persevere in the defence of the republic 
beyond all possibility of success, I should employ 
every argument in my power to reconcile you to 
those conditions, though not the most eligible 
indeed, wliicli are offered to our acceptance. But, 
as you judiciously terminated the noble struggle 
you made in sii])port of our liberties, by those 
limits which fortune herself marked out to our 
opposition, let me c;onjure you, by our long and 
mutual amity, to preserve yourself*^ for the sake of 
your friends, your mother, your wife, and your 
children ; for the sake of those, in short, to whom 
you have ever been infinitely dear, and whose 
welfare and interest depend entirely upon yours. 
Let me entreat you to call to your aid, in this 
gloomy season, those glorious precepts of philoso- 
phy in whi(rh you have been conversant from your 
earliest youth ; and to support the loss of those 
with whom you were unittMl by the most tender 
ties of affection aiid gratitude*, if not with a mind 
perfe(;tly serene, at least with a rational and manly 
fortitude. 

How far my present power may reach, 1 know 
not ; or rather, indeed, I am sensible that it cannot 
extend far. This, however, I will assure you, (and 
it is a promise which 1 have likewise made to that 
excellent woman your affectionate mother,) that, 
in whatever instance 1 imagine my services can 
avail either to 3 ^our lionour or your welfare, I 
shall exert them with the same zeal which you 
have always shown in regard to myself. If there 
is anything, therefore, in which you shall be de- 
sirous to employ them, 1 beg you will let me 
know, and I will most punctually perform your 
commands. Indeed, without any such express 
request, you may depend upon my best offices on 
every occasion wherein 1 shall be capable of pro- 
moting your interest. Farewell, 

ashjissmating Caesar. “ Hut he iTinnaged his affairs (as 
Mr. K(»sb observes) with so much athlress, that, after the 
dealli of Hriitus and (’assius, he first made his peace with 
Antony, and tlicn, upon tlie decline (d Iiis x>ower, took 
an occasion to lejwc him and join himself with Augustus. 
And tlioui;li he did not live long enough to enjoy the 
beiieftt of that union, yet he left a son, who recoverc<l 
the ancient splendour of the family, and laid a foundation 
for tile eni|>ire, which took jdace in the Iverson of his 
grandson Nero.'’ — Suet, in Vit. Neron. &c. ; Veil. Pat. 
ii. 72 . 

k It looks by this passage as if Domitiiis had been 
suspected at this time of an intention to destroy hini- 
self. 

1 The father and friends of Domitius, who had perished 
in the civil war. 
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LETTER VII. 

To Cneiiis Plancius^, 

I HAVE received your very short letter, which 
informs me of what I never once questioned, but 
A. u. 707. ^^^ves me entirely ignorant in a point I 
was extremely desirous of knowing. I 
had not the least doubt, indeed, of the share I 
enjoy in your friendship, but wanted much to hear 
with what resolution you submit to our common 
calamities ; a circumstance, of which if 1 had been 
apprised, I should have adapted my letter accord- 
ingly. However, though I mentioned in my last 
what I thought necessary to say upon that subject, 
yet it may be proper at this juncture just to caution 
you again, not to imagine that you have anything 
particular to fear. It is true, we are every one of 
us ia great danger : but the danger, however, is 
general and equal". You ought not, therefore, to 
complain of your own fortune, or think it hard to 
take your part in calamities that extend to all. 
Ijct us tlien, my friend, preserve the same mutual 
disposition of mind wdiieh has t;ver subsisted be- 
tween us. 1 am sure 1 shall on my part, and I 
have reason to hope that you will do so likewise 
on yours. Farewell. 


LETTER VIII. 

To Lucius Plancus^ , 

Y'ou are sensible, I dare say, that, amongst all 
those friends whom you claim as a sort of paternal 
^ inheritance, there is not one so closely 

attaclu^d to you as myself. I do not 
mean in consideration only of those more conspi- 
cuous connexions of a public kind in which 1 w'as 
engaged with your father ; but in regard, likewise, 
to that less observable iutercoursc of private friend- 
ship which 1 had the happiness, you well know, 
of enjoying with him in the highest degree. As 
this was the source from whence my afl’ection for 
the son originally took its rise, so that affection, 
in its turn, improved and strengthened my union 
with the father ; especially, when 1 observed you 
distingui.shing me with peculiar marks of respect 
and esteem as early as you were capable of forming 
any judgment of mankind. To this 1 must add, 
(what is of itself, indeed, a very powerful cement,) 
the similitude of our tastes <iiid studies : and of 
those particular studies, too, which are of a nature 
most u}>t to create an intima(!y between men of the 
ame general cast of temperP. And, now, are you 

™ See rcm. v, p, 47'2, 

" See the second letter of this book, 
o lie was brother te I’lanciis Bursa, 'the great enemy 
of Cicero, uml of \vhoin an aecoiiiil has been given in rrw. 

p. 3n7. riiineus does not Hceni to have figured in the 
conn non wealth ; at least, history does not take much 
notice of liim till after the death of Ca*8ar, at which time 
he was at the head of a considerable army in the farther 
Oaiil, as governor of that province. But as there arc 
si 'vct al letters in this collection which ptissed between him 
and Cicero at that period, tho particularK of his character 
will be best remarked in the observations that will arise 
upon his conduct in that Important crisis. In the mean 
time, it may he sufficient to observe, that when this 
letter was written, ho was probably an officer imder 
Cojsar in tho African war. See letter 20, book xii. rrm. i*. 

P The studies to which Cicero here alludes are, pro- 
bably, those of the philosophical kind. 


not impatient to learn the purpose of this long 
introduction ? Be assured, then, it is not without 
just and strong reason that I have thus enumerated 
the several motives which concur in forming our 
amity ; as it is in order to plead before you with 
I more advantage the cause of my very intimate 
j friend Atcius Capito*!. I need not point out to 
j you the variety of fortune with which my life has 
I been chequered ; but, in all the honours and dis- 
I graces I have experienced, Capito has ever most 
; zealously assisted me with his power, his interest, 

1 and even with his ptirse. Titus Antistius, who 
I was his near relation, happened to be qusestor in 
' Macedonia (no i)erson having been appointed to 
i succeed him) when Pompey marched his army 
1 into that province •■. Had it Vieen possible for 
Antistius to have retired, it would have been his 
first and most earnest endeavour to have returned 
to Capito, whom he loved with all the tenderness 
of a filial affection : and, indeed, he was so much 
the more desirous of joining him, as he knew the 
high esteem which Capito had ever entertained for 
Cjcsar. But, finding himself thus unexpectedly in 
the hands of Pompey, it was not in his power 
wholly to decline the functions of his office : how- 
ever, he a(!ted no farther than he was absolutely 
constrained. I cannot deny tliat he was concerned 
in coining the silver at Apollonia". But he was 
by no means a principal in that affair ; and two or 
three months were the utmost that he engaged in 
it. From that time he withdrew from Pompey's 
camp, and totally avoided all public employment. 

1 hope you will credit this assertion, when I assure 
you that 1 know it to be fact : for, indeed, Antis- 
tius saw how much 1 was dissatisfied with the war, 
and consulted with me upon all his measures. 
Accordingly, that he might have no part in it, he 
withdrew as far as possible from Pompey’s camp, 
and concealed himself in the interior parts of 
Macedonia. After the battle of Pharsalia, he 
retired to his friend Aulus Plautius‘, in Bithynia. 
It was here that lie had an interview with Cmsar", 
who received him without the least mark of dis- 
pleasure, and ordered him to return to Rome. 
But he soon afterwards contracted an illness, which 
he carried with him into Coniyra, where it put an 
end to his life. By his will, which was made at 
Rome in the consulate of Paulus and Marcellus, 
he has left ten-twelfths of his estate to Capito. 
The remaining two parts, amounting to 300,000 
sesterces^, he has devised to those for whose 
interest no mortal can be concerned ; and, there- 
fore, I am not in the least solicitous whether 
Cicsar shall think proper, or not, to seize it as for- 
feited to the public. But 1 most earnestly conjure 
you, my dear Plancus, to consider the cause of 
Capito as my own, and to employ your influence 

q Pighius supposoH that this is the same Ateius Capito 
who devoted t^rassiis to destruction when ho set out upon 
his Parthian expedition : of wliich the reader has already 
met with an account in rm. k, p. SOO.—Pigh. Annal. iii. 
3H9. 

r AVhen Pompey retreated before Crosar, and abandoned 
Italy. 

For the payment of Pompoy*8 army. Apollonia was a 
city in Thrace : a part of Groeco annexed to the province of 
lilacedonia. 

* At that time governor of Bithynia, an Asiatic province 
situated on the Etixinc sea. 

“ Probably in his return from the Alexandrine war. { 

^ About 2400/. of our money. 
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with Cttsar, that my friend may be permitted to 
inherit this legacy, agreeably to the will of his 
relation. I entreat you by all the various ties of 
our friendship, as ^ell ^ by those, likewise, which 
subsisted between your father and myself, to exert 
your most zealous and active offices for this pur- 
pose. Be assured, if you were to grant me ail 
that lies within the compass of your extensive 
credit and power, you could not more eflectually 
oblige me than by complying with my present 
request. I hope it may be a means of facilitating 
your success upon this occasion, that Capito, as 
Caesar himself can witness, lias ever held him in 
the highest esteem and affection. But Ctesar, I 
know, never forgets anything : I forbear, therefore, 

' to furnish you with particular instances of Capito 'S 
i attachment to him, and only desire you to make a 
' proper use of those which are fresh in Ciesar’s 
I memory. It may not, however, be unnecessary to 
point out one proof of this sort, which 1 myself 
I experienced : and 1 will leave it to your own judg- 
i ment to determine how far the mentioning of it 
I may avail. 1 need not tell you by what party my 
■ interest had been sujiported, nor who'se cause I 
I espoused in our public divisions. But, believe me, 

I whatever measures I pursued in tliis war, which 
; were unacceptable to Caesar, (and I have the satis- 
i faction to find that he is sensible of it himself,) 
were most contrary to my own inclinations, and 
merely in compliance with the persuasions and 
authority of others. But, if 1 conducted myself 
with more moderation than any of those w'ho were 
joined with me in the same cause, it is j)riiicipally 
owing to the advice and admonitions of Capito. 
To say truth, if the rest of my friends had been 
itiflueiiced by the same spirit with which he was 
actuated, I might have taken a jiarc that would 
have proved of some advantage, perhaps, to my 
country ; I am sure, at least, of much to myself". 
In one word, my dear riaricns, your gratifying my 
present request will confirm me in the hope that I 
possess a place in your affection, and, at the same I 
time, extremely contribute to your own advantage, | 
in adding, by a very important obligation, the most I 
grateful and worthy Capito to the number of your 
friends. Farewell. 


The part which Cicero here uccuhcs his friends (an<I 
Burolyw'ith some want of generosity), that they would not 
Buficr liiin to act, seems to have been tiiut of standing 
neuter in the war between IVmipey cUid Ciesar. And it 
must bo own<Ml that this conduct would liavo been fur 
! less exceptionable, if, instead of faintly joining with one 
I side, he had determined to engage with iieitlier. This too, 
as the event proved, might have been most jirudential in 
I point of interest: for a neutrality was all that Ca\sar de- 
I sired of him. Ihit that it could in any sort have advau- 
tnged his country, aiipears to be a notion altogether impro- 
bable, and advanced only to give a e(»lour to his not having 
entered with more spirit into the cause of the republic. 
Cicero often intimates, indeed, that by prc.wrving a neu- 
trality, he might ha ve been more likely to have facilitated 
on uccomniodatiun between Ponipey and Ca'sar. ilut it is 
I utterly incredible;, from the temper and cliaructer of tliese 
I couteniling chiefs, that either of them entertained the 
least disposition for this jiurposc : as it is certain, from 
Cicero’s own confessiiui in his letters to Attieus, that he 
was well ])crsiiaded IVimpey would never listen to any 
pacific overtures. — Ad Att. vii. « ; viii. 15. 


LETTER IX, 

To Allienus, Proconsul^, 
Democritus of Sicyon is not only my hosty, 
but (what 1 can say of few of his countrymen 
A. IT 707 b^^side) he is likewise my very intimate 
friend. He is a person, indeed, of the 
highest probity and merit, and distinguished for 
his most generous and polite hospitality towards 
those who come under his roof; in which number 
I have received particubir marks of his affection 
and esteem. In one word, you will find him a man 
of the first and most valuable character amongst 
his fellow-citizens, 1 had almost said in all Achuia. 
1 only mean, therefore, by this letter, to introduce 
him to your acquaintance ; for I know your senti- 
ments and disposition so well, that 1 urn persuaded 
nothing more is necessary to make you think him 
worthy of being received both as your guest and 
friend. Let me entreat you, in the mean time, to 
favour him with your patronage, and to assure him 
that, for my sake, he may de])end upon all the 
assistance in your power. If alter this you should 
discover (as 1 trust you will) that his virtues render 
him deserving of a nearer intercourse, you cannot 
more sensibly oblige me than by admitting him into 
your family and friendship. Farewell. 


LETTER X. 

To Lucina Mescinitis^, 

Your letter afforded me great pleasure, as it 
gave me an assurance (though indeed 1 wanted 
A V. 707. fbat you earnestly wish for my 

company. Believe me, I am equally de- 
sirous of yours ; and, in truth, when 'there was 
a much greater abundance of patriot citizens and 
agreeable companions wdio were in the number 
of my friends, there was no man with whom I 
rather chose to associate, and few whose com))any 
I liked so well. But now that death, absencre, or 
change of disposition has so greatly contracle<l 
this social circle, T should prefer a single day with 
you to a whole life with the generality of those 
with whom I am at present obliged to live’^. Soli- 
tude itself, indeed, (if solitude, alas ! I were at 
liberty to enjoy,) w’ould be far more eligible tlian 
the conversation of those who frequent my house ; 
one or two of them, at most, excepted. I seek my 
relief, therefore, (where I would advise you to look 
for yours,) in amusements of a literary kind, and 
in the consciousness of having always intended 
well to my country. I liavc the satisfaction to 
reflect, (as 1 dare say you will readily believe,) that 
1 never sacrificed the public good to my own pri- 
vate views ; that, if a certain person (whom for 
my sake, I am sure, you never loved,) had not 

* llo was at this time proconsul, or governor of Sicily, 
and distinguished hitriself by his care and diligence in 
transporting tin* troojjs which Cajwir reecivt'd from thcnco 
in order to carry on the jirescnt war in Africa. There 
is a silver coin still extant, on which is inscribed, A. 
ALLIMNVS. UUC). (X)S. and «m the reverse, C, CAiSAU. 
IMU. COS. ITEJt— Pigh. Annal. iii. 45d. 

y See rem. » on letter 7» book vii. 

* Sec rent, », p. 440. 

B The chiefs of the Ca;saroan party; with whom Cicero 
nowfttmid it eonveiiicnt to cultivate a friendship, in order 
to ingratiate himself with Ca*sar. 
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looked upon me with a jealous eye^, both himself 
and every friend to liberty had been happy ; that I 
always endeavoured that it should not be in the 
power of any man to disturb the public tranquillity ; 
and, in a word, that when I perceived those arms, 
which I had ever dreadcjd, would prove an over- 
match for that patriot-coalition I had myself 
formed in the republic, I thought it better to 
accept of a safe peace, upon any terms, than impo- 
tently to contend with a superior force. But I 
hope shortly to talk over these, and many other 
points, with you in person. Nothing, indeed, de- 
tains me in Home but to wait the event of the war 
in Africa ; which, I imagine, must now be soon 
decided. And though it seems of little import- 
ance on which side the victory shall turn, yet I 
think it may be of some advantage to be near my 
friends when the news shall arrive, in order to 
consult with them on the measures it may be 
advisable for me to pursue^*. Affairs arc now 
reduced to such an unhappy situation, that though 
there is a considerable difference, it is true, between 
the cause of the contending parties, 1 believe there 
will be very little as to the consequence of their 
success. However, thougli my spirits were too 
much dejected, perhaps, whilst our affairs remained 
in suB])ense, 1 find myself niiicli more composed 
now that they are utterly desiierate. Your last 
letter lias contributed to confirm me in this dis- 
position, as it is an instance of the magnanimity 
with wliicli you support your unjust disgrace*^'. It 
is with particular satisfaction 1 observe, that you 
owe this heroic calmness, not only to philosophy, 
but to temper. For J will confess, that I imagined 
your mind was softened with that too delicate sen- 
sibility which we, wlio passed our lives in the <^ase 

INmipey ; who boiiiff joalous of the iiopularity whic h 
(‘ieero hod acquired durinj? liisi ooiisiilship, struck in with 
tlie (Icsij^ns cjf rjcsiir, and others, who Jj.ad formed a ]»arty 
Jiiiainst our author, Itw'as by tho.so ineans tliat I’oinpcy 
Jaid the priticifial hmndation of ('a*snr’s power, w’Jiieh, 
wdtiioiit the assistance of the* fornuT, could never have 
])revailed to the destruction hotli of hinistdf and of the 
nqmblie. [See re///. jk 'J’lie censure which Cicero 

here easts upon Pouipcy’s conduct towards liiiii, isundoiibt- 
edly.lust: hut it is a ju-oof, at tlje same time. Itow un- 
wort Inly he llattercd tliat jjr<*at man in the plenitiuU; of j 
his power, when he professed to liave received obligations | 
fr<mi him, that gave him the most uiuiiiestionable right to 
his biij:hest gratitude. — See ram. 4.12. 

c Cicero jiroimhly alludes to the coalition )io formed 
during liis (•onsulship, of the efiiiestviaii ortler wdth that of 
the senate: which, indeed, w-as one of the most shining 
parts of his administration. “ This order (us l>r. Middle- 
ton observes) consisted, next to the senators, of the ricliest 
and mfVit splendid families in .Home : who, from the east* 
and atHiicneo of their fortunes, were natnrally well affected 
to the jirosperity of the re]»uhlie ; and b(diiguls<i tJie con- 
stant fariiiers of all the reveniiestjf the empire, had agre^at 
part of tlie inferior ptH>j>le dexieiident upon them. Cicero 
imagined tliat the united w'eightof these two orders would 
always be an overbalance to any other power in the state, 
and a secure barriei* agamst any attemiits of the popular 
and ambitious upon the common liberty.” — Life of Cicero, 
p. 4.'i. 

d th'eero would liave bail groiit occasion for tlie advice of 
his friends, if the remains of Poinpey’s army had defeated 
Ga*sar’s in Africiu For ho had reason to expeid, and would 
probably have experienced, the dcvcrest effeets of their 
resentment, if they had returned victorious into Italy. — 
Bp. Fam. ix. d. 

Moseinius, it is pnibable, was banished by Cajsar, as a 
partisan of Tompey, to a certain distance from iloiiie. 


and freedom of Rome, were apt in general to con- 
tract. But as we bore our prosperous days with 
moderation, it becomes us ton^bear our adverse 
fortune, or more properly, llideed, our irretrievable 
ruin, with fortitude. This advantage we may, at 
least, derive from our extreme calamities, that they 
will teach us to lool^ upon death with contempt ; 
which, even if wc were happy, we ought to despise, 
as a stat(! of total insensibility^ ; but^ which, under 
our present afflictions, should be the object of our 
constant wishes. Let not any fears then, I conjure 
you by your affection for me, disturb the peace of 
your retirement ; and, be well jiersuaded, nothing 
can befal a man that deserves to raise his dread 
and Jiorror, but (what I am sure ever was, and 
ever will be, far from you) the reproaches of a 
guilty heart. 

1 purpose to pay you a visit very soon^ if nothing 
should happen to make it necessary for me to 
change my resolution : and if there should, I will 
immediately let you know. But I hope you will 
not, whilst you are in so weak a condition, be 
templed by 'your impatience of seeing me, to remove 
from your present situation : at least, not p'ithout 
previously consulting me. In the mean time, con- 
tinue to love me, and take care both of your health 
and your repose. Farewell. 

f Cicero ex|)rt?sseH hiTiiself to the siimo purpose, in two 
or three other of these letters. Thus, in one to Torquatiis ; 
— “ si non cro, sensu oinnino c*arehe and in another to 
Tormiius; — “Una ratio videtur, qiiii'quid cvcncrit forro 
tnoderute ; prjesertini eiini omniiini rerum mors sit extre- 
niiiTu.” From wlience it has been inferred, tliat (.h'eero, in 
his private opinion, rejected tlio doctrine of the soul’.s 
immortality. In answ’cr to whieli it may be observed, in 
the fir.st i>hiee, that these jiassages, without any vioknee 
of eonstnietion, may be interpreted as aftinniiig nothing 
more, than tliat death is an utter extinction of all sensi- 
bility witJi respect to liuiiian eoneerns ; as it w'as a doubt 
with some of the atleients whether deimrtod spirits did not 
still retain a knowledge of what jiassed in this world. In 
thoiiextpla.ee, admitting these several jiassages to be* so 
Timny clear and positive assertions, that the soul perishes 
with the body ; yet it would by no means follow, that thi.'i 
M'as Cicero’s rinil belief. It is usual with him to vary his 
Ktmtiments in these letters, in aecommodation to the pria- | 
eiples or eireumstanees of his correspondents. Thus, in a 
letter to Dolabclla, he does not scruple to say, “ Hum 
avidior qiiani satis est glorhr but in writing to Cato, ho 
represents himself of a disposition entirely the reverse: 

“ i))6:iin qiiidem gloriani per so nimquam putavi expoton- 
dam.” In a letter to Torquatiis, when he is endeavouring 
to n^coiicile him to his haiiinhinvnt from Home, ho lays it 
down as a maxim, that “ in mulis omnibus aeerbius esi 
videre quaiu aiidii e but, in another letter to Marccllus, 
Avrittcii in order to persuade him to return to Home, he 
reasims upon u iirinciplo directly opposite, and tolls him, 

— “ non est tiiinn uno sensu vculorum niovori : cum idem 
illiid aurUms pereipias, quod etiam majus videri solet,” 
&e. Other instances of the same variation from himself 
might be jirodueed : but these, together with those that 
have already been (X'easionally pointed out in the course 
of these remarks, arc sufficient, perhaps, to evince, that 
Cicero’s real .scntiiiicnta and opinions cannot be proved by 
any partiouhir passagiJH in these letters. In those to A ttieus, 
indeed, he was generally, though not always, more sincere : 
and Mr. Hess has cited a passage from one of them, in 
which Cicero very expressly mentions his expi-ftations of a 
future state ; tempus est nos de ilia perpetua jam, (says 
he,) non de liae exigiia vita eogitare.” But Cicero’s specu- 
lative notions are best determined by looking into Iiis 
philosophical writings ; and these abound with various and 
full proofs that be was strongly persuaded of the sours 
immortality. — Ep. Fam. ix- 14 ; xv. 4 ; vi. 4 ; iv. 9 ; Ad I 
Att. X. il ; see also Life of Cicero, p. 3(Ki 


THE LETTERS OF MARCUS TULLIUS CICERO 


LETTER XL 
To Allienusy Proconsul, 

As you are no stranger, I imagine, to the esteem 
I entertained for Avianus Flaccus ; so I have often 
A u 707. acknowledge the generous 

manner in which you formerly treated 
him ; as, indeed, no man ever possessed a more 
grateful or better heart. His two sons, Caius and 
Marcus, inherit all the virtues of their feather ; and 
I most warmly recommend them to your protec- 
tion, as young men for whom I have a very singular 
affection. Caius is now in Sicily, and Marcus is 
at present with me. I entreat you to show every 
mark of honour to the former, and to take the 
affairs of both under your patronage ; assuring 
yourself, that you cannot render me in your govern- 
ment a more acceptable service. Farewell. 


LETTER XIl. 
t To Varro, 

Though I have nothing to write, yet I could 
not suffer Caninius to pay you a visit without 
A u 707 opportunity of conveying a 

letter by his hands. And now I know 
not what else to say, but that I propose to be with 
you very soon : an information, however, which 1 
am persuaded you will be glad to receive. But 
will it be altogether decent to appear in so gay a 
scene * 5 , at a time wdien Rome is in such a general 
dame } And shall we not furnish an occasion of 
censure to those who do not know that we observe 
the same sober philosophical life, in all seasons, 
and in every place ^ Yet, after all, what im- 
ports it } since the world will talk of us in spite 
of our utmost caution. And, indeed, wdiilst our 
censurers are immersed in every kind of flagitious 
debauchery, it is much worth our concern, truly, 
what they say of our innocent relaxations I In just 
contempt, therefore, of these illiterate barbarians, 
it is my resolution to join you very speedily. I 
know not how it is, indeed, but it should seem that 
our favourite studies are attended with much greater 
advantages in these wretched times than formerly : 
whether it be that they are now our only resource, 
or that we were less sensible of their salutary 
effects when we were in too happy a state to have 
occasion to ex}>erience them. But this is sending 
owls to Athens as we say, and suggesting reflec- 

RT Varro seems to have requested Cicero to jcive him a 
meeting at Baiie. n place much frequented by the Homans 
on account of its hot baths ; as the agrccablencss cif its 
situation on the bay of Naples rendered it, at tlio same 
time, the general resort of the pleasurable world. The 
tender ProjKjrtius has addressed some jjretty lines to his 
Cynthia at this place, which sufficiently intimate in what 
manner the Roman ladies wero amused in that dangerous 
scene of gallantry and dissipation. 

“ Tu modo quam primum corruptas desere Baias, 
Multis ista dahiint littora dissidium : 

Littora quap fuerant castis inimica jtucllis,’* dec. 

** Fly, fly, my love, soft Baiap’s tainted coast. 

Where many a pair connubial peace have lost ; 
Where many a maid shall guilty joys deplore: 

Ah fly, my fair, detested Baiap’s shore !" 
h A proverbial expression of the same import with that 
of ** sending coals to Newcastld.** It alludes to the Athenian 


tions which your own mind will far better supply. 
All that I mean by them, however, is, to draw a 
letter from you in return, at the same time that 1 
give you notice to expect me soon. Farewell. 


LETTER XIII. 

To the same. 

Our friend Caninius paid me a visit, some time 
ago, very late in the evening, and informed me that 
A. IT. 707 purposed to set out for your house the 
next morning. I told him I would give 
him two or three lines to deliver to you, and 
desired he would call for them in the morning. 
Accordingly I wrote to you that night* : but as he 
did not return, I imagined he had forgotten his 
promise; and should, therefore, have sent that 
letter by one of my own domestics, if Caninius had 
not assured me of your intention to leave Tusculum 
the next morning. However, after a few days had 
intervened, and I had given over all expectations 
of Caninius, he made me a se(rond visit, and ac- 
fpiainted me that he w’as instantly setting out to 
you. But, notwithstanding the letter I had w'ritten 
was then become altogether out of date, especially 
after the arrival of such important news’, yet, as I 
was unwilling that any of my profound lucubra- 
tions should be lost, I delivered it into the hands 
of that very learned and affectionate friend of yours, 
who, I suppose, has acquainted you wdth the con- 
versation which passed between us at the same 
time. 

I think it most prudent for both of us to avoid 
the vit*w at least, if we cannot so easily escape? tin? 
remarks, of the world : for those who are elevated 
with this victory look dowm upon us with an air 
of triumph, and those who regret it are displeased 
that W’e did not sai:rifi(?e our lives iii the cause. 
But you will ask, perhaps, (as it is in Rome that 
we are particularly exposed to these mortifications,) 
why I have not followed your example in retiring 
from the city ? But tell me, my friend, superior 
as your judgment confessedly is, did you never 
find yourself mistaken ? Or who is there, in times 
of such total darkness and confusion, that can 
always be sure of directing his steps aright ? I 
have long thought, indeed, that it wmuld be ]iap}>y 
for me to retire wheje I might neither se?e nor hear 
what passes in Rome. But rny groundless suspi- 
cions discouraged me from executing this scheme ; 
as I was apprehensive that those who might acci- 
dentally meet me on my way would put such con- 
structions upon my retreat as best suited wdth their 
own purposes. Some, I imagined, would suspect, 
or at least pretend to suspect, that I was either 
driven from Rome by my fears, or withdrew in 
order to form some revolution abroad ; and perhaf)S, 
too, would report, that I had actually provided a 
ship for that purpose. Others, 1 feared, who knew 
me best, and might be disposed to think most 
favourably of my actions, would be apt to impute 
my recess to an abhorrence of a certain party**. It 
is these apprehensions that have hitherto, contrary 

coin, which was stumped (as Manutius observes) with the 
figure of an owl. 

* Probably the preceding letter. 

J Concerning Caesar's defeat of Scipio in Africa. 

^ The Ca^saroans. 



TO SEVERAL OF HIS FRIENDS. 


to my inclinations indeed, detained me in Rome : 
but custom, however, has familiarised the unpleas- 
ing scene, and gradually hardened me into a less 
exquisite sensibility. 

Thus I have laid before you the motives which 
induce me to continue here. As to what relates to 
your own conduct, I would advise you to remain 
in your present retirement, till the w^armth of our 
public exultation shall be somewhat abated, and it 
shall certaiifly be known in what manner alfairs 
abroad are terminated : for terminated, 1 am well 
persuaded, they arc^b Much will depend on the 
general result of this battle, and the temper in 
which Caesar may return. And tliough J see, 
already, what is abundantly sufficient to determine 
my sentiments as to that point, yet T think it most 
advisable to wait the event. In the mean time, 

I should be glad you would postpone your journey 
to Bairn, till the first transports of this tdamorous 
joy is subsided ; as it will have a better appeanince 
to meet you at those waters, when I may seem to 
go thither rather to join with you in lamenting the 
publics misfortunes, than to particapate in the plea- 
sures of the place. But this I submit to your more 
enlightened judgment : only let us agree to pass 
our lives together in those studies which w(Tc once, 
indeed, nothing more than our amusement, but 
must now, alas ! prove our principal support. Let 
us l)e r(*a(ly, at the same time, whenever w'e shall 
be called upon to contribute not only our counsels, 
but our labours, in repairing the ruins of the 
republic. But if none shall require our services 
for this purpose, let us employ our time and our 
thoughts upon moral and political iinjuiries. If 
we (raiinot benefit the eornmonwealth in the forum 
and the senate, let us endeavour, at least, to do so 
by our studies and our writings ; and after the 
example of the most learned among the ancients, 
contribute to the welfare of our country, by useful 
disquisitions coneerning law's and government. 

And now, having thus acquainted you w'itli my 
sentiments and pur^ioses, I shall be extremely 
obliged to you for letting me know yours in return. 
Farewell. 


LETTER XIV. 

To the same. 

« 

You must know, my friend, that I am one of 
those philosophers who hold the doctrine of Dio- 
A V 707 concerning contingencies'". Ac- 

cordingly 1 maintain, that if you should 
make us a visit here, you are under an absolute 
necessity of so doing ; hut if you should not, that 
it is because your coming hither is in the number 
of those things which cannot possibly happen. — 

1 When this letter was written, there seeiiis to have 
been only some general accounts arrived of (’a*sar*s sue- 
t?osH ill Africa; but tlio particulars of the battle were not 
yet known. 

TUodnnis was a O reek idiilosnpher who lived in the 
court of rtolom.TUH Setcr, and flourished about 2H() years 
before the Chii.^tian era. lie is said to have died with 
grief for not being able inmicdiately to solve a philoso- 
phical question which that prince put to him in eonver- 
sation. Ho maintained that nothing could be contingent ; 
blit that whatever was possible must necessarily happen. 
Cicero ludicrously applies this absurd doctrine to the in- 
tended visit of his friend. — Cic. de Fato, 7. 


Now tell me which of the two opinions you are 
most inclined to adopt : whether this of the philo- 
sopher I just now mentioned, whose sentiments, 
you know, were so little agreeable to our honest 
friend Diodotus or the opposite one of Chrysip- 
j)U8" } But we will reserve these curious specula- 
tions till we shall be more at leisure : and this, I 
will agree with Chrysippus, is a possibility which 
either may or may not happen. , 

I am obliged to you for your good offices in my 
affair with CocceiusP, which 1 likewise recom- 
mend to Attieus. If you will not make me a visit, 
I will pay you one ; and as your library is situated 
in your garden, 1 .shall want nothing to complete 
my two favourite amusements — reading and walk- 
ing. Farewell. 


LETTER XV. 

To Apuleius^ Proquofstor 
Lucius Egnatius, a Roman knight, is a very 
particular friend of mine, whose affairs in Asia, 
A u 707 together with his slave Anchialus, who 
superintends them, 1 recommend to you 
with as much zeal as if they were niy own. For 
be assured we are united to each other, not only 
by a daily intercourse of the highest friendship, 
but by many good offices that have been mutually 
exchanged between us. As he has not the least 
doubt of your disposition to oblige me, let me ear- 
nestly entreat you to convince him, by your 
1 services in his favour, that I warmly requested 
I them. Farewell. 

I « DiodotiiK was a Stoic ]>hilosopher, under whom Cicero 
I luid been eduiratcd, and whom ho afti'rwardH etitertained 
for many years in his house. He died about thirteen years 
hefori* the date of this letter, and left his friend and pupil 
a eoiislderablc legacy. — <.'ie. Aeadem. ii. ; Ad Att. ii. 20. 

, 0 Chrysi]>i)«H was suecossor to Zeno, the celebrated 
founder of the Stoic school. It ai>pearK, by a list of some 
of his writings, which Laertius luis given, that he pub- 
lished a treatise on Fate ; and j»r«>bably it was in this book 
that he opposed the ridiculous notions of Diodrttiia. Seneca 
rei>resents him as a penetrating genius, but one whose 
speculations were somewhat too subtle and refined. He 
adds, that his diction was so extremely close, that he 
never employed a superfluous word ; a character he could 
scarce deserve, if what is reported of him be true, that he 
published no less than .'ill treatises upon logic, and above 
400 upon other subji'cts. — One cannot hear, indeed, of such 
an imm()dcrate flux of pen, without being in some danger 
of Kufl’ering the same fate that attended this inexhaustible 
! gc'nius. who is said to have died in a fit of excessive 
laughter.— I-.'»crtius in Vit. ; Scncc. de Bencfic. i. 3; Stan- 
ley’s Hist, of Fhilog. 4fl7. 

p Tn the text he is called Costius ; but, perhaps, (as one 
«»f the coin men tutors imagines,) it should bo (yocreias. 
For (’u'ero, in a letter to Attieus, supposed to have bwn 
written about tlu^ same time with the present, requests 
his assistance in procuring the payment of a sum of 
money owing to him from Cocceius ; which is not un- 
likely to be the same affair he alludes to in this passage. — 
Ad Att. xii. 13. 

H it is wholly uncertain both who this person was, and 
when he exercised the office of proqusestor. 



THE LETTERS OF MARCUS TULLIUS CICERO 


LETTER XVI. 

To Farro. 

Thb 7 th seems to be a very proper time, not 
only in consideration of public affairs, but in regard 
A u 707 season of the year : I ujiprove, 

therefore, of the day you have named, 
and will join you accordingly. 

I should be far from thinking we had reason to 
reproach ourselves for the part we liave lately 
acted, even were it true that those who pursued a 
different conduct had not repented of their mea- 
sures. It w'as the suggestions of duty, not of 
interest, that we followed, when we entered into 
the war ; and it was a cause utterly desperate, not 
the duty we owed our country, that we deserted 
when we laid down our arms. Thus we acted, on 
the one hand, with greater honour than those who 
would not leave Italy in order to follow the war 
abroad ; and, on the other hand, with more pru- 
dence than those who, aft^r having suffered a total 
defeat would not be prevailed uptni to return 
home. But there is nothing that I can bear with 
less patience than the affected severity of our 
inglorious neuters ; and, indeed, whatever might be 
the final event of affairs, I sliouhl he much more 
inclined to venerate the memory of those mistaken 
men who obstinately perished in battle, than to be 
in the least concerned at the reproaches of those 
who only lament that we are still alive. 

If 1 should have time, 1 purpose to call upon 
you at Tusculnm before the 7 th : if not, I will 
follow you to Cumae, agreeably to your appoint- 
ment. But I shall not fail to give you previous 
notice, that your bath may be prepared. Farewell. 


LETTER XVTI. 

To the mme. 

Your letters to Seius and myself were delivered 
to us, whilst we w^re at su])per together, in his 
A IT 707 I with you in thinking that 

this is a very proper time for your in- 
tended expedition; which, to own my artifice, I 
have hitherto endeavoured to retard by a thousand 
pretences. I was desirous, indeed, of keeping you 
near me, in case any favourable news should have 
arrived". For, as Homer sings, 

** The wise new wisdom from the wise acquire.*’* 

But now that the whole affair is decided, beyond all 
doubt, you should set forward with the utmost speed. 

W’hen I heard of the fate that has attended Lucius 
Caesar", I could not forbear saying to myself, with 

^ At the battle of Pharsalla. 

* Conccrninir the succchh of the Pfjmpeian party against i 
Cirsar, in Africa ; an event, if it had taken place, that 
would extremely have embarrassed Cieero. I^or wiiltdi 
reason he was dosirons of keeping Varro within his reac h, 
that he might immediately have consulted with him in 
what manner to act. — Scii* rent, o, p. 4fil. 

* II. X. 2^4, l^»p(^'s transhition. 

« He was a distant relation of Julius CcTsar ; whom, 
however, he had ermstantly ojiposed througlmnt the civil 
war. — Lucius, being taken priwjner at th<' late battle of 
Thapsiis, where (’a'sar gained a complete victory over the 
combined tnwps of Heipio and .luba, obtaineil the con- 
queror’s ijardon ; but CmsAr afterwards changed his mind. 


the old man in the play, “ What iendernenH then 
may not 1 expect^!*' For this reason, 1 am a 
constant guest at the tables of our present poten- 
tates ; and what can I do better, you know, than 
prudently swim with the current of the times ? 
But, to be serious, (for serious, in truth, we have 
^reason to be,^ 

“ Sec vengeance stalk o’er Afric’s trembling plain ; 

And one wide waste of horrid ruin reijjgi'v !*’ 

A circ! urn stance that fills me with very uneasy 
apprehensions. 

I am unable to answer your cpiestion, when 
Ciesar will arrive, or wdicre he proposes to land. 
Some, I find^ doubt whether it will be at Baiae ; 
and they now talk of his coming home by the way 
of Sardinia. It is certain, at least, that he lias not 
yet visited this part of his demesnes ; and though 
he has not a worse farm^ upon all his estate^ he is 
far, however, from holding it in contempt. For 
my own part, I am more inclined to imagine he 
will take Sicily in his return. But these doubts 
will soon be cleared Ufi, as Dolabellu'" is every 
moment expected. I believe, thert^fore, I must 
take my instructions from my disciple', as many 
a pupil, you know, has become a greater adept 
than his master. However, if 1 knew what you 
had determined njion, I should chiefiy regulate my 
measures by yours ; for which jmrpose 1 expe<5t a 
letter from yon \vit 1 i great impatience. Farewell. 

and gave private (»rtlers to have him assassinated . — llio, 
xliii. p. 21!). 

^ This alludes to a passage in the Andria " of Terence, 
where Siino, the fatlu'r of l*ain])hilus, giving an account of 
his son’s tender Ix'havinur at tJio funeral of ( ’hrysis. could 
not forbear reflecting, he says, — “ tpiid milii liii' faeiet 
patri!'* lUit Cieen^ applies it in a diffeii-nt sense, ainl 
means that, if (’;esar aeU*d towards his own relations witli 
8(.» imieh cruelty, he had little reason to expect a milder 
treatment. 

« Tliese lines are quoted from Knnius, a. poet, of whom 
some account has been given in th(‘ foregoing remarks, 
'rile troops of (> esar pursued their vietoi-y over those 
of Heipio witli gri'at cruelty: — “ acrior f’sesarianonim 
impetus fuit (says I'lonis) iiulignantium jiost i'oinpeinm 
(Tovisse belluiii.'’ Niniih(‘rs, indei'd, of Scipio’s army must 
necessarily have l)(‘en massacred in cool blood : for tlie 
historians .agree that Ca-sar’s loss amountial only to .'iU 
men: wliereas lo.oon were killed on the side of Sei))io, 
according to the account wliich llirtiiis gives of this 
action, and five times th.al number if we may credit 
IMutarch.— Flor. iv. 2; Jlirt. Du Hell. Afric. ; IMut. 
ill Vit. Ca'SJir. 

» The island of Sardinia, was, in tlie time of the Ifomans, 
(what it still is,) extremely barren and imwiiolc ome. 
Martial has a pretty aliusioii to this latter circumstance, 
ill one of his epigrams : — 

** Xullo fata loco possi.s excluderc : cum mors 

Venerit, in nuxlio Tiburc Sardinia cst," — iv. fJO. 

y Dolnbella attended (^lesar in the African w'lir. 

* Cicero means that he should learn from Dolabclla 
! where Cuthiu- purposed to land, ainl in what temper ho was 
' returning into Italy, together with suidi other cireum- 
btanccs as it was in*ees.sary he should ho apprised of, in 
order to pay his jiersonal congratulations to the conqueror 
ill the most propitr and acceptable manner. It seem.s jiro- 
bahlc. from thi.s passage, that J>o1alKdla had formed his 
eloquence under tJieero, agreeably to an cxcelUsnt custom 
which prev.'iiled in Home, of introdiieiiig the youth, upon 
their first entrance into hiismoss, to the acquaintance and 
patronage of some distinguisluTd orator of the forum, 
whom they constantly attended in all the piiblit? exercises 
of his profession. — Auct. Dialog, do Cans, corruiit. Kloquont. 



TO SEVERAL OF HIS FRIENDS. 


LETTER XVIII. 

To Apuleius^ Proqumstor, 

Lucius Zoik^us was appointed, by the will of bis 
patron, coheir in conjunction with me. I mention 
A. u 707. occasion of 

my friendship with him, but as an evi- . 
dence likewise of his merit, by being thus distin- 
guished by his patron. I recommend him, there- 
fore, to your favour as one of my own family ; and 
you will oblige me in letting him see that you were 
greatly influenced to his advantage by this letter. 
Farewell. 


I LETTER XIX. 

' To Varro. 

Our friend Caninius acquainted me with your 
request that I would write to you whenever theie 
A V 707 news which 1 thought it con- 

cerned you to know. You arc already 
informed that we are in daily expectation of Caisar*' : 
but I am now to tell you that as it was his intention, 
it seems, to have landed at Alsium'*, his friends 
have written to dissuade him from that design. 
They think that his corning on shore at that place 
will prove extremely troublesome to himself, as 
well as very much incommode many others;, and 
have therefore recommended Ostia as a more 
convenient port. For my own part, I can se^ no 
difference. Hirtius‘*, however, assures me that 
himself as well as Balbiis'', and Of»pius,^ (who, let 
me observe by the way, are every one of them greatly 
in your interest,) have written to Caesar for this pur- 
pose. I thought proper, therefore, to send you this 
piece of intelligence for two reasons. In the first 
place, that you might know where to engage a 
lodging ; or rather, that you might secure one in 
both these towns ; for it is extremely uncertain at 
which of them Ca»sar will disembark. And in the 
next place, in order to indulge a little j>iece of 
vanity, by showing you that I am so well with 
the.se favourites of Cicsar as to be admitted into 
their privy council. To speak seriously, I see no 
reason to decline their friendship ; for, surely, 
there is a wide difference between submitting to 
evils we cannot remedy, and approving measures 
that we ought to condemn*?.* Though, to confess 

» Cfcsar retiimetl victorious from Africa, about the 26th 
of July, in the present year ; ho that this letter waH pro- 
bably written either in the beginning of that month, or 
the latter end of June. — Hirt. l)e Hell. Afric. 9H. 

The situation of this place is not exactly known : some 
geographers suppose it to be the samo tdwu which is now 
called SeverOf a »oa-port about twenty-tivo miles distant 
from Homo, on the weBterii coast of Italy. 

c It still retains its ancient name, and is situated at the 
mouth of the Tiber. 

d He lived in great intimacy with Caesar, and had served 
under him in quality of one of his lieutenants in Gaut It 
appears, by this passage, that he did not attend Otesar into 
Africa; sfi that if the history of that war annexed to i 
Oiesar's Commentaries was really written, as is generally 
supposed, by Hirtius, he was not an eye-witness of what he 
relates; a. circumstance wMoh considerably weakens the 
authority of his account. 

« Wee rem, p. 399. f See rem* «, p. 457. 

g To cultivate friendships with the loaders of a suocossf ul ■ 
faction, has surely something in it that much resembles the 


the truth, I do not know there are any that I can 
justly blame, except those which involved us in the 
civil wars ; for these, it must be owned, were alto- 
gether voluntary. I saw, indeed, (what your dis- 
tance from Rome prevented you from observing 
that our party were eager for war ; while CsBsar, 
on the contrary, appeared less inclined than afraid 
** to have recourse to arms. Thus far, therefore, 
our calamities might have been prevented, but all 
beyond was unavoidable ; for one side or the other 
must necessarily prove superior. Now, we both of 
us, I am sure, always lamented those iniinite mis- 
chiefs that would ensue, whichever general of the 
two contending armies should happen to fall in 
battle ; as we were well convinced, that of all the 
complicated evils which attend a civil war, victory 
is the supreme. I dreaded it, indeed, even on that 
side which both you and I thought proper to join, 
as they threatened most cruel vengeance on those 
who stood neuter, and were no les.s offended at 
your sentiments than at my speeches. But had 
they gained this last battle, we should still more 
severely have experiencied the effects of their power, 
as our late conduct had incensed them to the highest 
degree. Yet what measures have we taken for our 
own security, that we did not warmly recommend 
for their.s ? And how have they more advantaged 
the republic by having recourse to Juba and 
his elephants*, than if they had perished by their 
own swords, or submitted to live under the present 
system of affairs, with some hopes, at least, if not 
with the fairest. But they may tell us, perhaps, 
(and, indeed, with truth,) that the government 
under which we have chosen to live is altogether 
turbulent and un.settled. Let this objection, how- 
ever, have weight with tho.se who have treasured 
up no stores in their minds to sujqiort themselves 
under all the possible vicissitudes of human affairs; 
a reflection which brings me round to what I prin- 
cipally had in view when I undesignedly wandered 
into this long digression. I was going to have 
said, that a.s I always looked upon your character 
with great admiration, so nothing raises it higher 
in my esteem than to observe that you are almost 
the only per.son, in these tempestuous days, who 
ha.s wisely retreated into harbour, and are enjoying 
the happy fruits of those important studies which 
are attended with more public advantage, as well 
as private satisfaction, than all the ambitious ex- 
ploits or voluptuous indulgences of these licentious 
victors. The contemplative hours you spend at 
your Tusculan villa are, in my estirpation, indeed, 
what alone deserve to be called life ; and I would 
willingly renounce the whole wealth and splendour 
of the world to be at liberty to pass my time in the 
same philosophical manner. I follow your exam- 

appn)ving of TTKsaHures which we ought to condemn ; and 
though it may be policy, most certainly it is not patriotism. 
It ill agrees, at least, with tliat sort of abstracted life 
which Cicero, in the first letter of this book, declares he 
proposed to lead, if the ro]>ublio should be destroyed. — 
Ep. Pam. vii. 3. 

h Varro, at the breaking out of the civil war, was in 
Spain : where he resided in quality of one of I^>mpey’8 
lieutenants. 

1 These elephants were drawn up in the front of the 
i^ght and loft wing of Soil's army. But being driven 
biwk upon the line behind tl^m, they put the ronkH into 
groat confuriion ; pnd. Instead of proving of any advantage 
to Scipio, contributed to fooflitato his defeat. — ^Hirt. J>e 
BeU. Afrio. 83. 
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f ie, however, as far as the circumstances in which 
aih placed will permit, and have recourse, with 

f reat satisfaction of mind, to my favourite studies. 

ince our country, indeed, either cannot or will 
not accept our services, who shall condemn us for 
returning to that contemplative privacy which many 
philosophers have thought preferable (I will not 
gay with reason, however, they have preferred,) 
even to the most public and patriot labours ? And 
why should we not indulge ourselves in those learned 
inquiries, which some of the greatest men have 
deemed a just dispensation from all public employ* 
ments, when it is a liberty, at the same* time, 
which the commonwealth itself is willing to Allow 
us ? But I am going beyond the commission which 
Caniniiis gave me ; and while he only desired that 
I would acquaint you with those articles of which 
you were not already apprised, I am telling you 
what you hnow far better than I can inform you. 
For the future I shall confine myself more strictly 
to your request, and will not fail of communicating 
to you whatever intelligence I may learn, which I 
shall think it imports you to know. Farewell. 


LETTER XX. 

To Papirins PatuaK 

Your letter afforded me a very agreeable instance 
of your friendship, in the concern it expressed lest 
a. V 707. ^ should be uneasy at the report which 
had been brought hither by Silius^. I 
was before, indeed, perfectly sensible how much 
you were disturbed at this circumstance, by your 
care in sending me duplicates of a former letter 
upon the same subject ; and 1 then returned such 
an answer as I thought would be sufficient to 
abate, at least, if not entirely remove, this your 
generous solicitude. But, since I perceive, by 
your last letter, how much this affair still dwells 
upon your mind, let me assure you, my dear Paetus, 
that I have employed every artifice (for we must 
now, my friend, be armed with cunning as well as 
prudence,) to conciliate the good graces of the 
persons you mention ; and, if 1 mistake not, my 
endeavours have not proved in vain. I receive, 
indeed, so many marks of respect and esteem from 
those who are most in Caisar’s favour, that I 
cannot but flatter myself they have a true regard 
for me. It must be confessed, at the same time, 
that a pretended affection is not easily discernible 
from a real one, unless in seasons of distress. For 
adversity is to friendship what Are is to gold, the 
only infallible test to discover the genuine from the 
counterfeit ; in all other circumstances they both 
bear the same common signatures. I have one 
strong reason, however, to persuade me of their 
sincerity ; as neither their situation nor mine can by 
any means tempt them to dissemble with me. As 
to that person * in whom all power is now centred, 
I am. not sensible that I have anything to fear from 
him ; or nothing more, at least, than what arises 
from that general precarious state in which all 
things must stand where the fence of laws is broken 
down ; and, from its being impossible to pronounce 

j See rem, o on letter 2, book vi. 

k SiiluB, it should seem»' had brought an account from 
the anny, that some witticisms of Cicero had been reported 
to C^sar, which had given him offence. 

i Caesar. ' 


with assurance concerning any event which depends 
wholly upon the will, not to say tfie caprice, of 
another. But this I can with confidence affirm, 
that I have not, in any single instance, given him 
just occasion to take offence ; and, in the article 
you point out, I have been particularly cautious. 
There was a time, it is true, when I thought it well 
became me, by whom Rome itself was free**', to 
speak my sentiments with freedom ; but^now that 
our liberties are no more, I deem it equally agree- 
able to my present situation, not to say anything 
that may disgust either Caesar or his favourites. 
Bht were I to suppress every rising raillery that 
might pique those at whom it is directed, I must 
renounce, you know, all my reputation as a wit. 
And, in good earnest, it is a character upon which 
I do not set so high a value as to be unwilling to 
resign it if it were in my power. However, I am in 
no danger of suffering in Caesar’s opinion, by being 
represented as the author of any sarcasms to which 
I have no claim ; for his judgment is much too 
]>enetrating ever to be deceived by any imposition 
of tliis nature. I remember your brother Servius, 
whom 1 look upon to have been one of the most learned 
critics that this age has produced, was so conversant 
in the writings of our poets, and had acquired such 
an excellent and judicious ear, that he could imme- 
diately distinguish the numbers of Plautus from 
those of any other author. Thus Caesar, 1 am 
told, when he made his large collection of apoph- 
thegms", constantly rejected any piece of wit that 
was brought to him as mine, if it happened to be 
sptrious ; a distinction which he is much more 
able to make at present, as his particular friends 
pass almost every day of their lives in my com- 
pany. As our conversation generally turns upon a 
variety of subjects, I frequently strike out thoughts 
which they look upon as not altogether void, 
perhaps, of spirit or ingenuity. Now, these little 
sallies of pleasantry, together with the general 
occurrences of Rome, arc constantly transmitted 
to Cwsar, in pursuance of his own express direc- 
tions; so that, if anything oF this kind is mentioned 
by others as coming from me, he always disregards 
it. You see, then, that the lines you quote with 
so much propriety from the tragedy of CEnomaus", 


*“ Alluding to his services in the suppression of Catiline’s 
conspiracy. 

» This collection was ma*lo by Cmsar when he was very 
young, and probably it Svas a jMirformance by no means to 
his honour. For Augustus, into whoso hands it came 
after bis death, would not suffer it to be published. — Suet, 
in Vit. dul. Cfos. r^. 

® Written byAccius, a tragic poet, who flourished about 
the year of liome017* The subject of this piece, probably, 
turned upon the death of CBnomaus, king of Elis, and the 
marriage of his daughter Hippodamia. Tills prince being 
informed, by an oracle, that he should lose his life by his 
future son-in-law, contrived the following expedient to dis- 
appoint the prophecy. Being possessed of a pair of horses 
of such wonderful swiftness, that it was reported they 
were begotten by the winds, he proposed to the several 
suitors of his daughter, that whoever of them should beat 
him in a ohariot-ruco should be rewarded with llippo- 
damia, upon condition that they consented to be put to 
death if they lost the match. Accordingly, thirteen of 
I these unfortunate rivals entered the list: and each of 
I them, in their turn, paid thb forfeiture of their lives. 
But Pelops, the son of Tantalus, king of Phrygia, being 
more artful than the rest, bribed the charioteer of Q^^o- 
I niaus to take out the linch-pin of his ohariot-wheel ; by 
which means CBnomaus was dashed to pieces in the course. 
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contain a caution altogether unnecessary. For tell 
me, my friend, what jealousies can I possibly 
create ? Or who will look with envy upon a man 
in my humble situation? Put, granting that I 
were in ever so enviable a state, yet let me observe, 
that it is the opinion of those philosophers who 
alone seem to have understood the true nature of 
virtue, that a good man is answerable for nothing 
farther than his own innocence. Now, in this 
respect, I think myself doubly irreproachable : in 
the first place, by having recommended such public 
measures as were for the interest of the commpn- 
wealth ; and in the next, that, finding I was not 
sufficiently supported to render my counsels effec- 
tual, I did not deem it advisable to contend for 
them by arms against a superior strength. Most 
certainly, therefore, I cannot justly be accused of 
having failed in the duty of a good citizen. The 
only part, then, that now remains for me, is to be 
cautious not to expose myself, by any indiscreet 
word or action, to the resentment of those in 
power ; a part which I hold likewise to be agree- 
able to the character of true wisdom. As to the 
rest ; what liberties any man may take in imputing 
words to me which 1 never spoke ; what credit 
Csesar ipay give to such reports ; and how far 
those who court my friendship are really sincere ; 
these are points for which it is by no means in my 
power to be answerable. My tran(|uillity arises, 
therefore, from the conscious integrity of my 
counsels in the times that are past, and from the 
moderation of my conduct in these that are pre;^ ent. 
Accordingly, I apply the simile you quote from 
Acciusi*, not only to Envy, but to Fortune; that 
weak and inconstant power, whom every wise and 
resolute mind should resist with as much firmness 
as a rock repels the waves. Grecian story will 
abundantly supply examples of the greatest men, 
both at Athens and Syracuse, w^ho have, in some 
sort, preserved their independency amidst the 
general servitude of their respective communities. 
May I not hope, then, to be able so to comport 
myself, under the same circumstances, as neither 
to give offence to our rulers on the one hand, nor 
to injure the dignity of my character on the other? 

But to turn from the serious to the jocose part 
of your letter. — The strain of pleasantry you break 
into, immediately after having quoted the tragedy 
of CEuomaus, puts me in mind of the modern 
method of introducing at tl>e ejid of those graver 
dramatic pieces the humour of our mimes, instead 
of the old Atellan farces^. Why else do you talk 
of your paltry polypus *■, and your mouldy cheese 1 
In pure good nature, it is true, I formerly sub- 
mitted to sit down with you to such homely fare ; 
but more refined company has improved me into 
a better taste. For Hirtius and Dolabella, let me 

and Pelops carried off the beautiful Hippodamia.— Hygin. 
Fab. 83. 

P The poet mentioned in the preceding remark. 

These Atellan farces, which, in the earlier porio^ls of 
the Homan stage, were acted at the end of the more serious 
draiiiatic performances, derived their name from Atelhi, 
a town in Italy, from whence they were first introduced 
at Rome. They consisted of a more liberal and genteel 
kind of humour than the mimes--a speeieK of comedy which 
seems to have ^en its subject from low life. — Manutius, in 
loc. 

' A soa-flsh so extremely tough, that it was necessary to 
beat it a considerable time before it could be rendered fit 
for the table.— Bruyer. De Re Cibor. xxi 14. 


tell you, are my preceptors in the science of the 
table ; as, in return, they are my disciples in that 
of the bar. But I suppose you have already heard, 
at least if all the town-news is transmitted to you, 
that they frequently declaim at my house*, and 
that I as often sup at theirs. You must not, how- 
ever, hope to** escape my intended visit, by plead- 
ing poverty in bar to the admission of so luxurious 
a guest. Whilst you were raising a fortune, indeed, 
r bore with your parsimonious humour ; but now 

S bat you are in circumstances to support the loss 
half your wealih, I expect that you receive me 
iff another manner than you would one of your 
cottfpounding debtors And though your finances 
may somewhat suffer by my visit, remember it is 
better they should be impaired by treating a friend 
than by lending to a stranger. I do not insist, 
however, that you spread your table with so un- 
bounded a profusion as to furnish out a splendid 
treat with the remains : I am so wonderfully mo- 
derate as to desire nothing more than what is 
perfectly elegant and exquisite in its kind. I 
remember to have heard you describe an enter- 
tainment which was given by Phameas. Let yours 
be the exact copy of his : only I should be glad 
not to wait for it quite so long. Should you still 
persist, after all, to invite me, as usual, to a penu- 
rious supper, dished out by the sparing hand of 
maternal economy ; even this, perhaps, I may be 
able to support. But 1 would lain see that hero 
bold who should dare to set before me the villanoua 
trash you mention, or even one of your boasted 
polypuses, with a hue as florid as vermilioned 
Jove“ Take my word for it, my friend, your 
prudence will not suffer you to be thus adventurous. 
Fame, no doubt, will have proclaimed at your 
villa my late conversion to luxury, long before my 
arrival ; and you will shiver at the sound of her 
tremendous report. Nor must you flatter yourself 
with the hope of abating the edge of ray appetite 
by your cloying sweet-wines before supper : a silly 
custom, whidli I have now entirely renounced ; 
being much wiser than when I used to damp my 
stomach with your antepasts of olives and Leu- 
canian sausages. — But not to run on any longer . 
in this jocose strain ; my only serious wish is, that ♦ 

1 may be able to make you a visit. You may ^ 
compose your countenance, therefore, and return I 
to your mouldy cheese in full security ; for my 
being your guest will occasion you, as usual, no 
other expense than that of heating your ba ths. As ‘ 

B Cicero had lately instituted a kind of academy for 
eloquence in his own house, at which several of the load- 
ing young men in Rome used to meet in order to exercise 
theiuselves in the art of oratory. Cicero liimsolf will 
acquaint the reader with his motives for instituting this 
society, in the 22d tetter of the present book. 

t This alludes (as Manutius observes) to a law which 
Cipsar passed in favour of those who had contracted debts 
before the oommenoement of the civil war. By this law, 
as appears from the passages which that commentator has ^ 
cited, commissioners were appointed to take ai\.account of 
the estate and effects of these debtors, which wore to he 
assigned to their respective creditors according to their 
valuation before the civil war broke out : and whatever 
sums had been paid for interest, was to he considered as in 
discharge of the principal. By this ordinance, P»tus, it 
seems, had been a particular ,|jufferer.— Cies. De Bell. Civ. 
iii. 1 ; Suet, in X^lt. Jul. Cies. 42. 

« Pliny, the naturalist, mentions a statue of Jupiter, 
erected in the Capitol, which, on certain festival days, it 
was customary to paint with vermilion. — Manutius. 
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for all the rest, you are to look upon it as mere 
pleasantry. 

The trouble you have given yourself about 
Selicius’s villa* is extremely obliging, as your 
description of it was excessively droll. 1 believe, 
therefore, from the accounts you give me, 1 shall 
renounce all thoughts of making that purchase : 
for though the country, it seems, abounds in salt, 
the neighbourhood, I find, is but insipid. Farewell, 


LETTER XXL 
To Volumnius'^, 

You have little reason, believe me, to regret the 
not being present at my declamations^ ; and if you 
A. u. 707 . really envy Hirtius, as you assure 

me you should, if you did not love him, 
it must be much more for his own eloquence than 
as he is an auditor of mine. In truth, my dear 
Volumnius, either f am utterly void of all genius, 
or incapable of exercising it to my satisfaction, now 
that I have lost those illustrious fellow -labourers 
at the bar that fired me with emulation when I 
used to gain your judicious applause. If ever, 
indeed, I displayed the powers of eloquence with 
advantage to my reputation, let me send a sigh 
when I reflect with the fallen Philoctetes * in the 
play, that 

Tlioso potent shafts, the heroes’ wonted dread, 

Now spend on meaner war their idle force ; 

Aim’d at the wing’d inhabitantB of air ! 

However, if you will give me your company here, 
my spirits will be more enlivened, though I need 
not add that you will find me engaged in a multitude 
of very important occupations. But if I <jan once 
get to the end of them (as 1 most earnestly wish), 
I shall bid a long farewell both to the forum and 
the senate, and chiefly devote ray time to you and 
some few others t)f our common friends. In this 
number are Cassius and Dolabelia, ^ho are united 
with us in the same favourite studies, and to whose 
performances 1 with great pleasure attend. But 
we want the assistance of your refined judgment, 
and of that uncommon erudition which has often 
struck me with awe when I have been delivering 
my sentiments before you. I have determined, 
then, if I should obtain the consent, or at least the 
permission of Caesar, to retire from that stage on 
which I have frequently performed a part that he 

« In Naples. See rem, on letter Ifl, book iv. 

^ See rem. », on the preceding letter. 

* Philoctetes was the friend and conijrainion of IlerciileR, 
who, when he was dying, presented him with his quiver of 
arrows whioh had been dipped In the hydra’s gall. When 
the Grecian princes assembled in order to revenge tlie cause 
Of Monelaus, they wcn*e assured by an oracle that Troy 
could never be taken without the assistance of these arrowa 
An embassy therefore was sent to tfliiloctetes to engage 
him on their side, who accordingly consented to attend 
their expedition. But lining disabled from proceeding with 
these herb^ in tMb vo}'age, by an accidental wound 
which he received in the foot from one of his own arrows, 
thciy ungenerously left him on a desolate island, and it was 
here that he was reduced to the mortifying necessity of 
employing those formidable shafts in the humble purposes 
of supplying himself with food. The lines here quoted arc 
ta.ken from Accius, a dramatic poet who'^flourished about 
the year of Uomo and who probably liad formed a 
tragedy upon the subject of this adventuie. — Serv. in Ain. 
ill. 402. 


himself has applauded. It is my resolution, indeed, 
totally to conceal myself in the secret shades of 
philosophy, where I hope to enjoy, with you, and 
some others of the same contemplative disposition, 
the honourable fruits of a studious leisure. 

I am sorry you shortened your last letter in the 
apprehension that I should not have patience to 
read a longer. But assure yourself for the future, 
that the longer yours are, the more acceptable they 
will always prove to me. Farewell. 


LETTER XXTI. 

To Papirius Pcstus, 

Your very agreeable letter found me wholly 
disengaged at my Tusculan villa. I retired hither 
A. ti. 707. *^“**”^5 absence of my pupils^, whom 
I have sent to meet their victorious 
friend*, in order to conciliate his good graces in 
my favour. 

As Dionysius the tyrant, after he was expelled 
from Syracuse, opened a school, it is said, at 
Corinth®; in the same manner, being driven from 
my dominions in the forum, I have erected a sort 
of academy in my own house ; and I peitieive, by 
your letter, that you approve the scheme. I have 
many reasons for approving it too, and principally 
as it affords me what is highly expedient in the 
present conjuncture, a mean of establishing an 
interest with those ^ in whose friendship I may 
find a protection. How far my intentions in this 
respect may be answered, I know not : I can only 
say, that I have hitherto had no reason to prefer 
the different measures which others of the same 
party with myself have pursued ; unless, perha[)s, 
it would have been more eligible not to have sur- 
vived the ruin of our cause.. It would so, 1 confess, 
had T died either in the camp‘d or in the field : but 
the former did not happen to be ray fate ; and as to 
the latter, 1 never was engaged in any action. But 
the inglorious manner in which Pompey'*, together 
with Scipio®, Afranius ^ and your friend Lentulustf, 


y IXirthiK and Dolabolla. 

* Ca*8ai*. in his return from tho African war. 

■ Ho was expelled from Sicily about .‘140 years before the 
birth of our Saviour, on aeeuunt of his oppressive govern- 
ment ; when, retiring to Corinth, he employed himself in 
exercising the humbler tyranny of a pedagogue. It is 
sup])oscd that he ongageffm this office the more efTcctually 
t(» amceal the schemes he wsis still meditating of recovering 
his dominjons. — Justin, xxi. b. 

Particularly Hirtius and Dolabelia. 
c The expression in the original is extremely concise. — 
In lectulo ? Fateor 1 sed non aceidit.” This seems to 
allude to the sickness with which Cicero was attacked in 
the camp of Dyiraohium, and that prevented him from 
iHdng present at tho battle of Pharsalia, or at least fur- 
nished him with a plausible excuse for his absence. — Plut. 
in Vit. Cicer. 

d An aocotmt of the manner and circumstance of Pom- 
pey’s death has already been given in rem. <1, p. 470. 

« Scipio, after the unfortunate battle of Thapsus [see 
rem. p. 480.] endeavouring to make his escape into 
Spain, was driven back upon the coast of Africa, where he 
fell in with a squadron of Caesar’s fleet, commanded by 
Hirtius. Scipio was soon overpowered by the strength 
and ntunber of tho enemy’s ships, and himself, together 
with the few vessels that attended him, were all sunk. — 
Hirt. De Bell Afrie. 90. 

f Afranius had been one of Pompey’s lieutenants in 
Spain, and liad a command in Scipio’sarmy in Africa. He 
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severally lost their lives, will scarcely, I suppose, 
be thought a more desirable lot. As to Cato’s 
death**, it must be acknowledged to have been 
truly noble ; and I can still follow his example, 
whenever I shall be so disposed. Let me only 
endeavour, as in fact I do, not to be compelled to 
it by the same necessity* : and this is my first 
reason for engaging in my present scheme. My 
next is, that I find it an advantage, not only to my 
health^, which began to be impaired by the inter- 


was tiiken prisoner in attempting to make hiH ewapo after 
the defeat of that g(*neral, and murdered by the boldiers. 
— Ilirt. Do Dell. Afrie. 

S This is not the same person to whom the letters in the 
first and secrond book of tliis collection are addressed ; but 
Lucius Lcntiihis, who was consul with Marcellu.s A. U. 
7h4, the year in which the civil war broke out. After the 
defeat at J'harsjilia, ho fled to the island of Cyprus, when* 
receiving intclligenco that Porapey was gone into Egypt, ho 
immediately sot sail in order to join him. lie arrived on 
tho next day after that unfortunate general had betm 
cruelly asstissiiiated, and being seized the; moment he 
landed, he underwent the same fate with that of his illus- 
trious friend, in pursuance of an order for that purpose 
from Ptolemy.— Pint, m Vit. Pomp, j Ca-'s. Do Jiell. ('iv. 
iii. 102, J(M. 

1* The manner and circumstances of Cato’s having 
destroyed himself, are too well known to be particularised 
in this ])la(‘e. A late noble witer is of opinion that Cato 
abambmed the cause of liberty too soon, and that he would 
have died with a bettor grace at Mu/n/a than at VUva. 
This censure, it must bo owned, has the appcaninee of 
being just, if we cojisider it only In respect to the event ; 
but if there had been a rea.l fijiindation for the reproach, it 
can scarce be supposed that it should have escaped every 
one of tho ancient writers who speak ()f this illustrious 
Konuui’s exit; and that Cicero, in particular, who most 
certainly did not lov<! (.’ato, should have made an honour- 
able exception of his death, out of that list which he here 
condemns. 1 1 is true the republican party, after the defeat 
of Heipio in Africa, made a very powerful struggle uguinst 
(,’a'sar under the comiiiand of young Pom]»ey in .Spain. 
Put it is highly probable that thi*re was not the least 
rational expcetati<m of this <-iTCiimstance, when Cato 
thought it heeaiiie him to put an end to his life. For it 
appears from J’lutarch that he would have defended Utica 
to tile last, if he could have persuaded the principal 
Jtonuiiis in tJiat garrison to have supported him ; and it 
was not till after all his renionstranecH for that purpose 
proved utterly incfleotual, and that he had secured the 
retreat of those who did not clnxise to surrender them- 
selves to Cflcsar, that this exemplary patriot fell ujion his 
own sword. I’hus died this W’uly great and virtuous | 
Roman! lie had long stood forth the sole imcorrupted i 
opposcr of those vices that proved the ruin of this degene- 
rate common wealth, ainl siipjiorted, as far as a single arm 
could support, the deelining constitution. Rut when his 
services could no farther avail, ho scorned to survive what 
had been the labour of his whole life fo preserve, and 
bravely i>orished with the liberties of his country. This is 
the purp<»rt of that noble eulogy which Seneca, in much 
stronger language, has justly bestowed upon Cato : — “ Ad- 
versus vitia degenerantis, eivitutis (says ho) , stetit, solus, et 
Ciulentem rcmimhlieatn, quantum, mode utia retrain' manu 
poternt, retimiit ; donee eomitem so diu sustentata* riiinae 
dodit : sini uhpie extincta sunt quae nefas erat di vidl, Neqne 
oniin (!jdo postlibertatem vixit, nee llbertas postCatonein.” 

■ — Lord Rtilingbroke’s Letter on Patriotism, p. 36 ; Plut. in 
Vit Caton ; Senec. Do Constant. Sapient. 2. 

i The only necessity which Cato was under of putting 
an end to his life, arose from that uniform opposition he 
had given to the dangerous designs of the conqueror ; and 
it must be allowed that Cicero took sufiicient care not to 
fall under the same. 

j A mere Englisli reader will be surprised to hear Cicero 
talk of eloquence as an exercise* There is nothing indeed 


mission of exercises of this kind, but also to my 
oratorical talents, if any I ever possessed, which 
would have totally lost their vigour if I had not 
had recourse to this method of keeping them in 
play. The last benefit I shall mention (and the 
principal one, I dare say, iU your estimation) is, 
that it has introduced me to the demolishing of a 
greater number of delicious peacocks** thau you 
have had the devouring of paltry pigeons in all 
your life. Tlie truth of it is, whilst you are humbly 
sipping the meagre broths of the sneaking Aterius, 
I am luxuriously regaling myself with the savoury 
soups of the magnificent Hirtius. If you have any 
spirit, then, fly hither, and learn, from our elegant 
bills of fare, how to refine your own : though, to 
^ do your talents justice, this is a sort of knowledge 
in which you are much superior to our instructions. 
However, since you can get no purchasers for your 
mortgages, and are not likely to fill those pitchers 
you mention with denarii*, it will be your wisest 
scheme to return hither ; for it is a better thing, 
let me tell you, to be sick with good eating at 
Rome, than for want of victuals at Naples™. In 
short, I plainly perceive that your finances are 
in no flourishing situation ; and I expect to hear 
the same account of all your neighbours : so 
that famine, my friend, most formidable famine, 
must be your fate, if you do not provide against it 
in due time. And since you have ‘been reduced 
to sell your horse, e’en mount your mule (the only 
animal, it seems, belonging to you which you have 
not yet sacrificed to your table), and convey your- 
self immediately to Home. To encourage you to 
do so, you shall be honoured with a chair 
cushion next to mine, and sit the second great 
pedagogue in my celebrated school. Farewell. 

more indolent smcl immovable than a British orator : for if 
ho vcntiirt‘s into action, his gestiiivs arc g^enerally such as 
W'oiild render the finest speceh that Deniosthcnes or Cicero 
ever dclivcrccl absolutely powerlc-sa or ridiculous. You 
may sec many siiiart rhotorleian (says the inimitable 
Mr. Addison) turning liia hat in his hands, moulding: it 
into several dift'erent cocks, examining sumethnes tho 
lining and sonictiines the button, during the whole course 
of his harangue. A deaf man would think ho was oheap- 
ening a heaver ; when, perhaps, he is talking of the fate of 
the British nation.” BUt among the orators of Greece and 
Rome It was far otherwise : they studied the eloquence of 
action as much as that of diction, and their rhetoriclaiie 
have laid down rules for the graceful management of the 
shoulders, tho arms, tho hands, and the feet, which were 
each of them engaged by turns in the empliatioal exercise 
of ancient elocution. — Spectator, vi. p. 50 ; Quint, xi. 3. 

k This bird was esteemed by tho Romans amongst the 
most refined delicacies of the table, and no entertainment 
was thought completely elegant whore a peacock did not 
make one of the dishes. Tliy bore a most incredible price : 
Varro assures us that a hundred peacocks produced to 
the owner the annual profit of abtmt three hundred pounds 
sterling. — Var. De R(jj Rustic, iii. 6. 

1 Tbo denarius was n silver coin, equivalent to about 
©igbt-pcncQ of our money. Cleoro's raillery alludes to the 
loss which i*8etus had suffered by the late edipt of CKsar 
concerning debtors ; of which an aoooimt has-been given 
in rewt. p. 483. 

Pectus had a house in Naples, where ho appears to 
have been when this letter was written. 



THE LETTERS OF MARCUS TULLttJS CICERO 


LETTER XXIIL 
To the same, 

.Your satirical humour, I find, has not yet 
forsaken you; and I perfectly well understand 
A u 707 raillery, when you gravely tell me 

that Balbus contented himself with your 
humble fare. You insinuate, I suppose, that since 
these our sovereigh* rulers are thus wonderfully 
temperate, much more does it become a discarded 
consular^ to practise the same abstemiousness. 
But do you know, my friend, that I have artfully 
drawn from Balbus himself the whole history of 
the reception you gave him ? He came directly to 
my house the moment he arrived in Rome: a 
circumstance, by the way, somewhat extraordinary. 
Not that I am surprised at his wanting the polite- 
ness to call first at yours ; but my wonder is, that 
he should not go directly to his own". However, 
after the two or three first salutations had passed, 
I immediately inquired what account he had to 
give of my friend Pmtus. ** Never (he protested) 
was he better entertained in his whole life.’' Now, 
if you merited this compliment by your wit, I 
desire you to remember that I shall bring as 
elegant a taste with me as Balbus himself. Bdt if 
he alluded to the honours of your table, let it never 
be said that the family of the stammerers" were 
more splendidly regaled by Peetus than the sons of 
elocution. 

Business has prevented me, from time to time, 
in my design of paying you a visit : but if I can 
despatch my affairs, so as to be able to come into 
your part of the world, I shall take care that you 
shall have no reason to complain of my not having 
given you timely notice. Farewell. 


LETTER XXIV. 

To the same. 

Are you not a pleasant mortal to question me 
concerning the fate of those estates i* you mention, 
A. u. 707. Balbus had just before been paying 

you a visit ? It is from him, indeed, that 
I derive my whole fund of intelligence ; and you 
may be assured, that where he is ignorant, 1 have 
no chance of being better informed. I might with 
much more propriety desire you would tell me what 
is likely to be the fate of my own possessions, since 

1 Balbus was a sort of prime minister and chief confidant 
of Csraar. 

® The consulars were those who had passed through the 
office of cc>nsul. 

" There is undoubtedly some raillery in this passage, 
either upon Psetusor Balbus ; but, it is im|K»Hftible to discover 
of what nature, as it alludes to circumstances utterly 
unknown. 

® In the original it is, « no pluris esse Balbds, quani 
disertos putos : ” a witticism which could not possibly lie 
preserved in the translation. For it turns upon the equi- 
vocal sense of the word Balbust which was not only the 
name of the person of whom Cicero is speaking, but signi- 
fies likewise a man who labours under that defect of speech 
called stuttering. 

P Probably the estates of the Pompeians that lay about 
Naples, whore Pwtus seems to have been when this letter 
was written. It appears that Fetus hod been alarmed 
w4th a rumour that Ceesor intended to seize these estates, 
and therefore had applied to Cicero to learn the truth of 
this report. 


you have so lately had a person ^ under your roof, 
from whom, either in or out of his cups, you might 
certainly have discovered that secret. But this, my 
dear Psetus, is an article that makes no part of my 
inquiry ; for, in the first place, I have reason to be 
well satisfied, having now almost these four years** 
been indulged with my life, if life or indulgence it 
maybe called, to be the sad survivorof our country's 
ruin. In the next place, 1 believe it is a question 1 
may easily answer myself. For I know it will be just 
as it shall seem meet to the men in power ; and the 
men in power, my friend, will ever be those whose 
swords are the most prevailing. 1 must rest con- 
tented, therefore, with whatever grace it shall be 
their pleasure to show me ; for he who could not 
tamely submit to such wretched terms ought to 
havettaken refuge in the arms of death. Notwith- 
standing, therefore, that the estates about Veil and 
Capena ■ are actually dividing out, (and these, you 
know, are not far distant from Tusculum^,) yet it 
gives me no sort of disquietude. I enjoy my pro- 
perty whilst I may, and please myself with the hope 
that I shall never be deprived of that privilege. 
But should it happen otherwise, still, however, 
since it was my noble maxim (hero and philosopher 
as I was) that life is the fairest of all possessions, 
I cannot, undoubtedly, but love the man “ by whose 
bounty I have obtained the continuance of that 
enjoyment. It is certain, at the same time, that 
how much soever he may be disposed, perhaps, to 
restore the republic (as we ought all of us most 
certainly to wish), yet he has entangled himself in 
such a variety of different connexions, tlmt he is 
utterly embarrassed in what manner to act. But 
tliis is going farther into these points than is neces- 
sary, considering the person to whom I am writing. 
Nevertheless, 1 will add, that our chief himself is 
as absolutely ignorapt what measures will finally be 
resolved upon, as 1 1lim, who have no share in his 
councils. For C&esar is no less under the control 
of circumstances than we are under the control of 
Caesar ; and it is as much impossible for him to 
foresee what these may require, as it is for us to 
penetrate into what he may intend. 

You must not impute it to neglect (a fault, you 
are sensible, of which I am seldom guilty in the 
article of writing) that 1 have not said thus much 
to you before. The single reason for my not sooner 
answering your inquiry was, that as I could only 
speak from conjecture, I was unwilling, without a 
just foundation, cither to increase your fears, or to 
encourage your hopes. But this I can with truth 
assure you, that I have not heard the least hint of 


4 Balbus. 

r One of the commentators, who conceals his true nam^ 
under that of Ragazonius, collects from this passage, thaY 
the present letter was written A. U. 707; whereas it seems 
to prove, on the contrary, that its date cannot be placed 
earlier than the year 709. For Cicero appears, evidently, 
to allude to the pardon he had received from Cesar. Mow 
this could not have been till after the battle of Phursalia, 
A. U. 705 ; and the fourth year from that period brings us 
down to 709 . In the beginning, therefore, of tliat year, 
this letter ought to have been placed ; but the error of its 
present situation was not discovered till it was too late to 
be rectified. 

• Veil and Capena were cities In that part of Italy called 
Etruria, which is now comprehended under the name of 
Tusoany. 

t Where Cicero had a villa. 

u Cesar. 


TO SEVERAL OF HIS FRIENDS. 


the danger you apprehend. A man of your philo- 
sophyt however, ought to hope for the best, to be 
prepared for the worst, and to bear with equanimity 
whatever may happen. Farewell. 


LETTER XXV. 

To the same. 

Your letter gave me a double pleasure : for it 
not only diverted me extremely, but was a proof, 
A u 707 well recovered 

’ as to be able to indulge your usual gaiety. 
I was well contented, at the same time, to find 
myself the subject of your raillery ; and, in truth, 
the repeated provocations I had given you were 
sufficient to call forth all the severity of your satire. 
My only regret is, that I am prevented from taking 
my intended journey into your part of the world, 
where I purposed to have made myself, I do not 
say your guest, but one of your family. You would 
have found me wonderfully changed from the man 
I formerly was, when you used to cram me with 
your cloying antepasts^. For I now more prudently 
sit down to table with an appetite altogether unim- 
paired, and most heroically make my way through 
every dish that comes before me, from the egg^ 
that leads the van, to the roast veal that brings u[) 
the rear*. I’he temperate and unexpensive guest 
whom you were wont to applaud is now no more : 
I have bidden a total farewell to all the cares of the 
patriot, and have joined the professed enemies of 
my former printdples ; in short, I am become an 
absolute Epicurean. You are by no means, how- 
ever, to consider me as a friend to that injudicious 
profusion which is now the prevailing taste of our 
modern entertainments : on the contrary, it is that 
more elegant luxury I admire which you formerly 
used to display when your .ftnances were most 
flourishing though your ffii*ms were not more 
numerous than at present. Be prepared, therefore, 
for my reception accordingly ; and remember you 
are to entertain a man who has not only a most 
enormous appetite, but who has some little know- 
ledge, let me tell you, in the science of elegant 
eating. You know there is a peculiar air of self- 
sufficiency that generally distinguishes those who 
enter late into the study of any art. Y^ou will not 
wonder, therefore, when I take upon me to inf(»rm 
you, that you must banish your cakes and your 
sweetmeats, as articles that are now utterly dis- 
carded from all fashionable hills of fare. I am 
become, indeed, such a proficient in this science, 

These antepasts seem to have boon a kind of collation 
preparatory to the principal entertainment. They gene- 
rally consisted. It la i>robable, of such dishes as were pro- 
Ihocatives to appetite ; but prudent economists, as may be 
collected from the turn of Oieero’s raillery, sf)mctimeB con- 
trived thorn in such a manner as to damp rather than 
improve the stomach ol their guests. 

w The first dish at every Roman table was constantly 
eggs, which maintained their post of honour even at the 
most magnificent entertainments : 

Ncc dum omnis abacta 

Pauperis epulis regum : uam vilibus ovis 
est — hodic locus. Uoh. Sat. ii. 2. 

The hiimblo egg at lordly feasts we see : 

This still remains of old simplicity ! 

* It appears, by a passage which Manutius cites from 
Tertulllan, that the Romans usually concluded their feasts 
with broiled or roasted meat, 
y See rem, p. 483, 


that I frequently venture to invite to my table 
those refined friends of yours, the delicate Verrius 
and Camillus. Nay, I am bolder still, and have 
presumed to give a supper even to Hirtius himself ; 
though, I must own, 1 could not advance so far 
as to honour him with a peacock*. To tell you the 
trilth, my honest cook had not skill enough to 
imitate any other part of his splendid entertain- 
ments, except only his smoking soups. 

But to give you a general sketch of my manner 
of life ; I spend the first part of the morning in 
receiving the compliments of several both of our 
dejected patriots and our gay victors ; the latter of 
whom treat me with great marks of civility and 
esteem. As soon as that ceremony is over, I retire 
to my library, where I employ myself either with 
my books or my pen. And here I am sometimes 
surrounded by an audience who look upon me as 
a man of most profound erudition, for no other 
reason, perhaps, than because I am not altogether 
so ignorant as themselves. The rest of my time 
1 wholly devote to indulgences of a less intellectual 
kind. 1 have sufficiently, indeed, paid the tribute 
of sorrow to my unhappy country ; the miseries 
whereof I have longer and more bitterly lamented 
than ever tender mother bewailed the loss of her 
only son. 

Let me desire you, as you would secure your 
magazine of provisions from falling into my hands, 
to take care of your health ; for 1 have most un- 
mercifully resolved that no pretence of indisposition 
shall preserve your larder from my depredations. 
Farewell. 


LETTER XXVI. 

To the same* 

I ARRIVED yesterday at Cumae*, and perhaps I 
may pay you a visit to-morrow ; hut I shall take care 
A u 707 ^ short notice beforehand. 1 

am determined, indeed, not only to see 
you, but to sup with you top. For though 1 had the 
mortification to be informed by Marcus Ceparius, 
whom 1 met on the road, that you were laid up 
with the gout, yet I supj)Ose your cook is not dis- 
abled as well as his master. You may expect, 
therefore, very speedily to receive a guest who, as 
he is remarkable for having a wondrous puny 
stomach, is equally famous likewise for being an 
irreconcileable enemy to all sumptuous entertain- 
ments. Farewell. 


LETTER XXVII. 

To Marcus Marius* 

I ARRIVED at Cumae on the 24th, accompanied 
by our friend Libo, and purpose to be at my Pom- 
A u *’07 villa very shortly : but I will give 

^ * you previous notice when I shall have 
fixed the diy. I wish you the enjoyment of your 
health at all times, but particularly whilst I am 
your neighbour. If you have an assignation, there- 
fore, with your old companion, the gout, pray 
contrive to put it off to some other opportunity. 
In good earnest, let me desire you to take care of 
your health, and expect to see me in two or three 
days. Farewell. 

* See rem, p, 485. 

» Where he had a ooimtry^house. 

b See rem, p, 470. 


THE LETTERS OF MARCUS TULLIUS CICERO 


BOOK IX. 


LETTER L 

To Servius Sulpicius^, 

I AM continually receiving accounts from various 
hands, that you are iu a more than compion degree 
A. u 707 general calamities of our 

country. This is by no means a matter 
of surprise to me, as it in some measure corres- 
ponds with what passes in my own bosom. Never- 
theless, I cannot but regret that a man of your 
superior understanding should not rather enjoy his 


this consideration afford to your mind, amidst the 
universal wreck of the republic?’* It must be 
acknowledged, indeed, that our misfortunes will 
scarce admit of consolation ; so total and so irre- 
coverable is the ruin we deplore ! However, Ceesar 
himself, as well as every citizen of Rome besides, 
looks upon you as shining forth, amidst this general 
extinction of the great lights of the republic, in all 
the lustre and dignity of wisdom and virtue. These 
considerations, therefore, ought greatly to alleviate 


own good fortune, than vainlv disquiet himself the generous disquietude of your lieart. Iw tree 


with the misery of others. As for myself, there 
is none w^ho has more bitterly lamented the general 
desolation of the commonwealth : yet there are 
many reflections from which I now derive great 
relief, particularly from a consciousness of the 
integrity of my former counsels. 1 long foresaw, 
as from some advantageous eminence, the storm 
that was gathering around us : and 1 foresaw it not 
only by the force of my own discernment, but 
much clearer by the assistance of your prophetic 
admonitions. For though 1 was absent during the 
greater part of your consulate‘s, yet I was not uii- 
apprised how often you foretold this fatal war, and 


you are absent from your friends and family ; but 
this you have the less reason to regret, as you are 
removed at the same time from many very disagree- 
able circumstaiii^es. I would particularly point them 
out to you, but that I am unwilling you should have 
the pain of hearing what you are so happy as not 
to see : an advantage which renders your situation, 
1 think, so much the more eligible than ours. 

1 have thus far laid before you, in the warmest 
friendship of my heart, those reasons which may 
justly contribute to lighten and compose your un- 
easiness. The rest are to be found within yourself; 
and they are consolations w hich 1 know, by daily 


what measures you recomnienilcd for its .aeveution. I <>» ‘he best and most efficacious 


In the commencement, indeed, of your consular 
administration, I was myself present in the senate 


kind. 1 well remember that you passionately 
cultivated the whole circle of sciences from your 


when you prudently endeavoured to awaken our \ youth, ami carefully treasured up in your 

fears by enumerating those civil wars that had whatever the wisest philosophers have deli- 

happened within our owm memories''. And if the concerning the best and hajij)iest regulation 

authors of thc.se, you told the house, utisuj)ported human life. Now these are contemplations both 
by a single example of the same kind, to give a > and entertaining, even in seasons of the 


colour to their conduct, had axercised such dread- 
ful cruelties’^, whoever in future times should suc- 
cessfully turn his arms against the republic, would 
most as.suredly prove a much more intolerable 
tyrant. For they that act by precedent, you ob- 
served, generally think they act by right, and in 
cases of this nature seldom fail of improving upon 
their model. You should remember, therefore, that 
those who refused to follow your judicious advice 
owe their destruction entirely to their own impru- 
d ence. B ut you w ill jisk, perhaps, “ what relief can I 


^ Some aecoiint bus already been given of .SuInieiuH. in 
re.m, y, 454 . breaking out of the civil war lie room is there for the exercise of that 

was a coiiHiderable time in subpiriHc on which side t«) de- science in W'hich you, my friend, are SO 

c are himbelf. [.see rcm. % p. 4o7,J but at length he deter- ‘;*’‘»»ently disUnguished 1 am persuaded, there- 
PhTr Jh.wcver, soon after the battle of : h)re, that I have no occasion to admonish you to 

iK,int« t y"«>- tiiougli's to the same i.liiloHonliical 


greatest (;uim and prosperity ; but in the present 
caianiitous situation of public affairs, there is 
nothing else that can soothe and coinposeour minds. 
I would not be so arrogant as to take upon myself 
to exhort a man of your sense and knowledge to 
have recourse to those studies to which I know 
you have your wdioJe life been devoted. ] will only 
say with respect to my.self, (and I hope I shall be 
justified by your approbation,) that I consecrated all 
my time and attention to philosophy, when 1 per- 
i'eived there w'as no farther employment either in 
the forum or the senate for my favourite art*f. 
i^carce more room is there for the exercise of that 


pointed by him governor of Orctsre. It was during his 
^mmistration of this province that the jiresent letter, 

uKhiZ ^7 o" addres.'^-a to him 

in this and the foiltiwmg book, w ere written. 

in A in tJie year 70 J ; and it was about 

beginning of May, in the 
^ine year, that Cicero left Uornc. in order to pn>ceed to 

his government in Cilicia.— Ad Att. V. 2. 

letter, tho dLssentions between Marius and Sylla bn»ke out 
into an open civil war. which terminated in the uernetual 
dictatorship of the latter. l»trpttual 

jnL^ WbfmT perpetrated, in their turns, the 

most homd outrages against the jiartisans of each other ' 

banguiiiary proscriptions; 
during his usurpation, afford the most dreadful instunoea 
perhaps, of human cruelty, that are to be met with in the 
wliole annals of despotic power.— Sallust. BelL Cat. fll. 


yviy your thoughts to the same philosophical 
coiitemjilations ; which, if they were attended with 
no other a dvantage, would have thus, at least, to 

1 g Oratory. 

»* Kulpicius distinguished himself by his superior skill in 
the laws of his country, to the knowledge and practice of 
which scifiicc he jirincipully devoted the studies and tho 
labours of his life. lie was the first, indeed, among the 
Ji<mi^s who seems to have traced and explained tho 
principles of civil law, and to have reduced that branch 

wi u f*’*'*” confused manner In 

which It had been formerly treated, Into a regular and 
rational system. The number of treatises which he is said 
m have compoMd amount to above a hundred and fifty; 
but nothing of his liand remains, except two very elegant 
and interesting letters, addr(;sscd to <;iueru, in the eleventh 
book of tbe present collection. See letters 3 and 10, book 
XI. ; Cic. de CJar. Orator. 152 ;gFompon. de Orig. Juris. I 


TO SEVERAL .OF HIS FRIENDS. 


recommend them, that they divert the mind from 
dwelling on its anxieties. 

Your son applies himself to ^1 the polite arts in 
general with great success : but he particularly 
excels in those philosophical studies from whence 
1 just now professed to derive the principal conso- 
lation of my life. I know not any man, except 
yourself, for whom I have conceived a stronger af- 
fection : and, indeed, he very amply returns the 
warmth of my friendship : but he evidently shows, 
at the same time, that in distinguishing me with 
the marks of his respect and esteem, he imagines 
that he is acting in the most agreeable manner to 
your inclinations. Farewell. 


This, indeed, is whht I justly owe him, not only in 
regard to his high character, and the friendship in j 
which we have been long united, but in return, i 
likewise, to the many favours which you and he 
have conferred upon me. Farewell. 


i LETTER II. 

' To Publius Sermlius Isauricus^y ProconsuL 
i I RECEIVED the account you sent me of your 
I voyage with much pleasure, as it was a proof that 

* A u 707 of our friendship ; 

* * ’ ‘ than which nothing, he assured, can 

! afford me a more real satisfaction. Would you still 
I oblige me more ? let it be by freely communicating 

I to me the state of your province, and the plan of 
I government upon which you proceed. For though 
I the fame of your administration will undoubtedly 
' reach me by many other ways, yet I shall be most 
pleased in being made acquainted with it by your 
own hand. As for myself, the hazards to TvhiCh my 
‘ letters are exposed will not suffer me to be so 
! frequent in giving you my sentiments of public 
j affairs, as 1 shall be in apprising you of what passes 
, amongst us. I have liopes, however, that our 
j colleague Ciesar l intends, and, indeed, that he ac- 
; tually has it under his consideration, to establish a 
republican form of government of some kind ; and 
it is of much importance that you should be pre- 
sent in his council for this purpose, liut if it be 
more for your own glory to preside over Asia, and 
preserve that ill-aftccted part of the republic iu its 
allegiance, I ought to regnilate my inclinations by 
yours, and prefer what will most contribute to the 
advancement of your interest and your honour. 
Be assured, I shall employ my utmost zeal to pro- 
mote both by every mean that shall appear con- 
ducive to that end ; among which, it shall be my 
principal care to distinguish your illustrious 
father** with all possible marks of ray observance. 

i Ca\sar nominated him joint conHul with hiniacdf, in 
the year 70 r> ; and t^erviliiis exercMsed the eonnular func- 
tioiiM at Konio, whilst liiw eolleaguo was employed in car- 
rying on the war against JVimpoy in Macedonia. He was, 
at this time, proconsul of Asia Minor, to which province 
lie sucocoiled at the expiration of his consulate. — Caes. He 
Hell. Civ. iii. 1. 

j Ca?sar was a fellow-member of the college of augurs 
with Cicero and Hor\iliu8. 

Hervilius the father, after having passed through the 
office of consul in the year (J73, was elected governor of 
Cilicia, where he greatly distinguished hhnsclf in several 
obstinate and successful engagements with the piratic 
iintiinn that infested ^tbe Homan commerce in this part 
of the eastern world. He particularly turned his arms 
against the Isaari, a fioople situated between Cilicia and 
Lycaonia ; and having penetrated as fai‘ as their capital, 
he not only laid it level with Uio ground, but demolisliod 
several strong forts which the pirates possessed in the 
maritime parts of that kingdom. It was upon this occa- 
sion that he obtained tho title of liauricus : and at his 
return to Rome, he was honoured, likewise, with a triumph. 
He died not long after thii^etter was written, in an ex- 


I LETTER III. 

To Niffidius Figulus *. • * 

Though I have long been looking out for an 
occasion of writing to you, yet I have not only been 
unable to meet with any particular subject 
for that purpose, but find myself utterly 
at a loss even to furnish out a common letter. The 
calamities of our country have spoiled me for those 
jocose epistles with which, in happier days, I used 
to entertain my friends ; as fortune has rendered 
me incapable of writing, or, in truth, of thinkings 
upon any subject of a cheerful nature. There 
remains another species of letters of a grave and 
serious cast, peculiarly adapted to these miserable 
times. But, as a letter of this kind ought to contain 
either some promise of assisting you to surmount 
your misfortunes, or some arguments to support 
you under them ; from these, too, I am likewise 
excluded. Sunk, indeed, as I am, into the same 
abject fortune as yourself, what assistance can I 
possibly offer you ? In sad truth, I am obliged to 
have recourse myself to the aid of others, and I 
have much more reason to lament that I live upon 
these disgraceful terras, than to rejoice that 1 am 
still in being. 1 say not this from any extraordinary 
injuries which 1 have suffered in my own person ; 
indeed, there is nothing which, in the present con- 
juncture, I could wish for myself, that Cmsar has 
not voluntarily offereime. Nevertheless, the sor- 
rows that oppress my heart are of so severe a 
nature, that 1 think myself guilty of a crime in still 
continuing to live. For I live deprived of many of 
ray most intimate friends, whom death, or those 
public calamities which have driven them from their 
country, have separated from me ; as I have, like- 
wise, lost by the same means all those whose good- 

treme old age, and is said to have preserved his health and 
senses entire to his last moments. — Liv. Epit. Ii3 ; Flor. iii. 

(» ; l>io, xlv. p. 277- 

^ Nigidius Figulus was a person of great distinction, not 
only in tho civil, but literary world. He had parsed through 
the offices of tribune and praetor, with much honour ; and 
w'as at this time in tho number of tlioso who were suffer- 
ing exile for having taken up arms on the side of Pompey, 
Ho was extremely well versed in all the liberal seionees. 
but his studies were principally consecrated to moral and 
natural knowledge ; in tho latter of which ho seems to have 
made such extraordinary discoveries, as to have occasioned 
a suspicion that he practised the magic art. He was 
much addicted to judicial astrology ; and it is said, that 
being informed of tho birth of Octavius, he immediately 
pronounced that he was destined to empire. Lucan has 
celebrated him for his learning of this kind, and repre- 
sents him as iirophotically declaring the future calamities 
of his coimtry : 

At Figulus, oui cura deos seoretaque oceli 

Nosso fuit, &c. 

One of the commentators asserts, (though it does not ap- 
pear upon what authority,) that Figulus «iied in exile, the 
year following the date of this letter.— Ad Quint. Prat. i. 

2 ; Cic. Fragm. de Uiilvcr. in Frincip. ; Dio, xlv. p. 270 ; 
Suet in Vit Aug. ; Lucan, i* 693. 
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will I fonner|]r coociliated^ when, by your assist- 
ance 1 successfully stood forth in defence of the 
republic. 1 have the unhappiness, at the same 
time, to be placed in the midst of the g^eral 
wreck and plunder of their fortunes ; and not only 
hvre the pain to hear, but (what is far more affect- 
ing) am a spectator of the dissipation of the estates 
which belonged to those illustrious associates who 
assisted me in extinguishing the flames of that 
dangerous conspiracy. In a word, I have the mor- 
tification to find myself utterly divested of all credit, 
authority, and honours in that republic, where I 
once flourished in the full possession of those 
glorious distinctions. Csesar, ^tis true, acts to- 
wards me with the utmost generosity ; but his 
generosity cannot restore what I have lost by the 
general violence and confusion of the times. Thus 
bereaved of those advantages to which I was habi- 
tuated by genius, by inclination, and by custom, I 
imagine that the world is no less dissatisfied with 
me than I am with myself Formed, indeed, as I 
was by nature, to be perpetually engaged in the 
noblest and most important occupations, I am now 
deprived of every mean, not only of acting, but of 
thinking, to any public purpose. There was a time 
when my assistance could have raised the obscure, 
and protected even the guilty ; but now I cannot so 
much as send a favourable promise to Nigidius ; to 
the virtuous, the learned Nigidius ; to the man who 
once flourished in the highest credit, and w’ho was 
always my warmest friend ! Thus you see that I 
am totally disqualified from writing letters to you 
of this kind. 

The only subject that remains to me, then, is to 
endeavour to draw off your mind from its inquiet- 
udes, by laying before you such arguments as may 
afford you a well-grounded consolation. But, if 
ever any man was peculiar^ qualified to employ 
the strongest reasonings of mis nature, either for 
his own use or for that of others, most undoubt- 
edly it is yourself. Such, therefore, as may be 
drawn from the refined sources of philosophy, I 
will not pretend to touch ; but shall leave them 
entirely to your own suggestions. Whatever is 
worthy of a man of true wisdom and fortitude ; 
whatever is agreeable to that character you have 
sustained in the world, and to those studies in 
which you so early excelled ; whatever, in short, is 
expected from a great and exalted mind in the cir- 
cumstances wherein you are placed, your own 
reflections will best supply. 1 will only take upon 
myself, therefore, to inform you of what I have 
been able to discover from my being situated in 
Rome, and giving a particular attention to every 
occurrence that passes. 1 will venture, then, with 
confidence to assure you, that your present troubles 
(perhaps, too, I might add, that those of the I 
republic itself) will not be of long continuance. | 
For, in the first place, Ccesar seems well inclined 
to recal you from exile ; and trust me, I speak this 
from no hasty conjecture. On the contrary, I 
examine his sentiments and dispositions so much 
the more strictly, as I am less biassed in his favour 
by any particular connexions. I am persuaded, 
then^ that the single reason for his delaying to 
restore you, is, that he may with a better grace 

This alludes to the affair of Catiline's conspiracy ; in 
which, as in every other article of public concern, Cicero 
was principally determined in his conduct by the senti- 
ments and advioe of Nigidius.— Plut. in Vit. Cioer. 


refuse the same favour to others against whom he { 
is more warmly incensed. I am sure, at least, 
that all his most intimate friends and favourites 
both think and speak of you highly to your ad- 
vantage. 

In the next place, the populace, or rather, I 
should say, the whole community in general, are 
strongly in your interest. And, let me add, that 
the republic herself, whose power at present, it 
must be confessed, is certainly inconsiderable, but 
who must necessarily, however, recover some degree 
of credit; the rejiublic herself, believe me, will 
soon obtain your restoration from those who at 
this time hold her in subjection. In this respect, 
therefore, I may venture even to promise you some 
assistance. With this view, I shall closely attach 
myself to Caesar's favourites, who arc all of them, 
indeed, extremely fond of me, and spend much of 
their time in my company ; as I shall insinuate 
myself into an intimacy with Ca^sa^, to which my 
own modesty has hitherto proved the single obstruc- 
tion". In short, I shall pursue every jirobable 
mean of this kind, (and some, too, that I dare not 
commit to paper,) in order to obtain your return. 
As to other articles of assistance, I am sensible 
there are many who are perfectly well inclined to 
offer you their services ; but you may depend upon 
me as the first and forwardest in that number. 
The sincere truth is, there is no part of my estate 
which is not as freely at your disposal as it is at 
mine. But 1 will say the less upon this subject, 
as I would rather encourage you to hope, (what I 
am well persuaded will be the case,) that you will 
soon have it in your power to make use of your 
own. In the mean wliile, let me conjure you to 
preserve a firm and unbroken spirit, remembering 
not only the sublime precepts you have received 
from other celebrated philosophers, but those like- 
wise which have been the produce of your own 
judicious reflections. If you attend to these, they 
will teach you to hope the best, and, at the same 
time, to meet whatever may happen with a wise 
composure of mind". But these are sentiments 
which no man is no capable to suggest to you as 
your.self. I will only add, then, that you may be 
assured of my carefully and zealously embracing 


« It requires, perhaps, no ordinary portion of faith to 
believe it was modesty that kept Cicero at a distance from • 
Cflnsar, The true reason^ indeed, appears from Cicero's 
own account in the last jiaragraph of the following letter, 
where he touches upon this article in a more ingenuous 
manner than ho thought projior in the present instance. 
See the 17th and 22d letters of this book. 

• N igidiuH i>ublishcd many treatises on different branches 
of human and theological science, the subjects of which 
Maniithis, witli his usual learning and industry, has col- 
lected from the several ancient writers wherein they are 
cited. It is probable, from the present passage, that he 
had published also some treatise concerning fortitude, upon 
the Pythagoric principles. It is certain, at least, that 
Nigidius (and it is a olroumstonco greatly to the honour of 
his oharacter) attempted to bring the philosophy of Pytha- 
goras into credit with his countrymen, which, after having 
flourished in Italy during some centuries, was now grown 
almost entirely out of repute. It is no wonder, indeed, 
that a system which, in many of its preoepts, seems to { 
have approached very near to the divine morality of the 
Christian institution, was rejected in an age in which the 
only fa^ionable principles were, to acquire wealth by 
every means of avarice and injustice, and to dissipate it 
by every method of luxury and profusion.— CJo. Fragm. de 
Vniv. in Princip. 
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every opportunity of promoting your welfare ; as I 
shall always retain a grateful remembrance of the 
generous services you conferred upon me during 
my severe afflictions p. Farewell. 


LETTER IV. 

To Marcus MarceUus\ 

I WILL not venture to condemn, though I have 
not myself pursued those measures in which I find 
A IT. 707. persevere *■, as I have too high an 

opinion of your judgment to think the 
preference is due to my own. The friendship, 
however, in which we have so long been intimately 
united, together with those singular marks of affec- 
tion you have shown towards me from your earliest 
youth, induce me to recommend to you what seems 
conducive to your interest, at the same time that 
it appears by no means inconsistent with your 
honour. 

I am sensible that you long foresaw, no less than 
myself, those calamities that have fallen upon our 
country ; and I well remember the ]mtriot conduct 
you displayed during your glorious administration 
of the consular office. But I remember, too, that 
you disapproved of the manner in which the civil 
war was conducted ; and that, far from being satis- 
fied either with the strength or nature of Pompey's 
forces, you were always extremely diffident of their 
success ; in which, I need not add, 1 entirely agreed 
with you. In conformity to these onr mutual sen- 
timents, as you did not enter very far into the war 
on your part, so 1 always endeavoured as much as 
possible to avoid it on mine. The point in contest 
between the adverse parties was not to be decided, 
indeed, by the force of their counsels, and the 
justice of their cause, in which we had undoubtedly 
the advantage, but by the single strength of their 
swords, wherein we were evidently inferior. Van- 
quished, therefore, we accordingly are ; or, if 
virtue never can be vanquished, yet certainly, at 
least, we are fallen. Your conduct cannot but be 
greatly and universally applauded, in having 
renounced the spirit of contention, when you lost 
the hopes of success ; and you showed, by your 
own example, that as a wise and honest patriot will 
.always enter into a civil war with reluctance, so he 
will never choose to carry it oji to its last desperate 
extremity. Those who did not pursue the same 
measures formed themselves into two different 
parties ; and while some retreated into Africa, in 
order to renew the war, others, and myself among 
the rest, submitted to the conqueror. But you 
thought proper to steer a middle course, imagining, 
perhaps, that it was mean to yield, and obstinacy 
to resist. In this, 1 must confess, you are thought 
by many (I might say by the world in general) to 
have given a proof of your virtue ; while there are 

P This alludes to Cicero's banishment, in the year 6M, 
at wliich time Nigidius was praetor.— Pigh. Annal. ii. 361. 

<1 For a particular account of the character and conduct 
of Marcellas, sec rem* ^ on letter 35, book iii. 

* This alludes to the different conduct of Cioero and 
Maroellus, after the battle of Pharsalia ; the former (as 
has already been remarked) having immediately returned 
into Italy, in order to throw himself at the feet of the con- 
queror, the latter retiring to Mitylene, the capital of Les- 
bos. In this city Maroellus probably resided, when the 
present letter was written. , 


numbers who admire it likewise as an instance of 
great magnanimity”. Nevertheless, there is a time, 
it should seem, when this measure may cease to 
be any longer justifiable ; especially as nothing, 1 
am persuaded, is wanting to establish you in the 
full possession of your fortunes but your own 
concurrence. For he in whom all power is cen- 
tred^ has no other objection, I find, to granting 
you this favour, but that he is apprehensive you 
are by no means disposed to think it one. What my 
own sentiments are as to that point, is too evident 
by my conduct to render it necessary to explain 
them. But this, however, I will say, that although 
you should prefer a state of perpetual exile rather 
than be a spectator of what you cannot but disap- 
prove, yet you should reflect that it is impossible, 
in any part of the world, to be placed out of the 
reach of his power whom you desire to avoid. And, 
even granting it probable that he should suffer you 
to live free and unmolested in a voluntary banish- 
ment, yet it deserves your consideration, whether 
it would not be more eligible, whatever the situa- 
tion of public affairs may be, to spend your days 
in Rome than at Rhodes or Mitylene. But, since 
that power which we dread extends itself over every 
part of the globe, is it not better to live securely 
under your own roof, than in perpetual danger 
under that of another ? For myself, at least, if 
even death were my resolution, yet I would rather 
choose to expire in my own country and in my 
own mansion, than at a stranger’s house and in a 
foreign land. 

All who love you (and your illustrious virtues 
have rendered that party extremely numerous) join 
with me in these sentiments. In this we have a 
regard likewise to the preservation of your estate, 
which we should be sorry to see dissipated. For 
though neither that person who governs the republic, 
nor, indeed, the republic itself, would suffer any 
injuries of this kind to remain always unredressed, 
yet 1 would not, in the mean time, have your estate 
exi^osed to the depredations of certain lawless 
invaders, whom I should not scruple to name, if I 
were not persuaded that you perfectly well know 
to whom 1 allude. 

Your very excellent relation Caius Marcellus" 
discovers a singular xeal in his frequent and earnest 
applications to Caisar on your behalf. And, though 
I am not in a situation to second these his solicita- 
tions, I claim, however, the next rank in my 
anxiety f^^ your welfare. The truth is, I have 

>• It is probable that Brutus was in the number of those 
who were in (.’icero’s thoughts upon this occasion, as may 
be collected from a passage in Seneca. This noble moralist 
relates, that Brutus, in a treatise which he wrote concerning 
virtue, mentioned his having paid a visit to Maroellus at 
Mitylene, where ho found him in the utmost tranquillity, 
pursuing, with all his usual taste and spirit, the moral 
and polite arts. ** And I could not forbear thinking,” 
added Brutus, “ when I took my leave of Marcellus in 
order to return to Home, that it was I myself, and not my 
friend, who deserved to be lamented as the exile.’* Seneca 
takes occasion from hence to introduce a soliloquy, which 
he puts into the mouth of this illustrious exile ; and ho 
concludes it with a sentiment that raises the highest idea 
both of Brutus and Marcellus. Let conquer^ nations 
(be supposes Marcellus to have said to himself) look with 
wonder upon Giesar ; but live thou, Bruto miratore von- 
Untus^ satisfied with having gained tho admiration of 
Brutus ! ” — Senec. Consol, ad Helvid. 9. 

‘ Ciesar. 

V An account has been given of him in rem, o, p. 399. 
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stood too much in need of an advocate myself, to 
tal^e the liberty of acting that part for another ; as 
all the merit 1 can plead, is to have yielded after 
having been conquered^. Nevertheless, as far as 
my advice and endeavours can be of any avail in 
your affairs, they are not wanting to Caius. The 
rest of yourYamily do not think proper to consult 
me, though they may always be assured of finding 
me ready to exert my best services wherever your 
interest is concerned. Farewell. 


LETTER V. 

To Trebiarvus^. 

I SHOULD have written to you sooner, if it had 
been either in my power to have promised you any 
A V 707 ®ff®ctui assistance, or necessary to have 
offered you any consola.tioTk ; one or the 
other being the part of every friend in so unhappy 
a conjuncture as the present. But 1 forbore the 
latter, as 1 was informed by many hands of the 
resolute and philosophical spirit with which you 
support the unjust persecution you are suffering 
from the violence of the times, and of the strong 
consolation you receive from the consciousness of 
that integrity by which all your counsels and actions 
towards the public were directed. If this account 
be true, (and let me earnestly exhort you to verify 
it,) you reap the happy fruits of those noble con- 
templations in which, I well know, you have ever 
been conversant. 1 will venture at the same time 
to assure you, (how unnecessary soever that assur- 
ance may be to a man so perfectly well acquainted 
with the present age, and so thoroughly versed in 
the annals of all the past,) that the cruel injuries 
under which you are oppressed cannot possibly 
continue long. And this conjecture you may safely 
take from one who, if he is less a politician in 
theory, perhaps, than he wishes, is certainly much 
more so by experience than he desires, Csesar, 
indeed, seems to be every day more and more 
inclined to adopt tliose ecjuitable measures which 
our public circumstances require. The cause, like- 
wise, for which you suffer is of such a nature, that 
it must necessarily revive and flourish with the 
repubfic ; which most undoubtedly cannot always 
remain in its present state of subjection. To which 
I will add, that Ctesar is continually giving proofs 
of greater moderation and generosity th^ we once 
imagined he would have shown. But a5 instances 
of this kind are generally produced by particular 
conjunctures, and frequeritly too depend upon very 
minute circumstances, I shall watch every favour- 
able moment, and eudcavasir to improve it to your 
best advantage ; for you may be assured I shall 
neglect no opportunity of assisting and alleviating 
your misfortunes. 1 hope likewise that the time 
is approaching when 1 shall be enabled to promise 
you some more effectual service; of which, how- 
ever, I had much rather give you proofs than pro- 

—— — — — I ' i| 

« See rem. " on the preceding letter, 

▼ The person to whom this letter is inscribed is men- 
tioned by no other ancient writer ; so that nothing more 
is known of him than what may be collected from this and 
two more eirfstles addressed hiih in the present book. 
It appears he was at this time In exile, as having taken 
part against Cesar in the civil war, and that he was soon 
afterward^ festored to his coimtry by the goodr offices of 
Dolabeila. 


fessions. In the mean while, be persuaded that, as 
far as 1 have been capable of observing, there is no 
man who either is or has been under the same 
misfortune with yourself that can boast of so many 
zealous and faithful friends ; in which number 1 
claim the principal rank. 

Let me conclude with entreating yoU to preserve 
a firm and unbroken fortitude ; for this is a pos- 
session which depends entirely upon yourself. As 
to what is in the disposal of fortune, it must be 
governed by particular circumstances ; and I shall 
exert all my prudence to turn them in the most 
advantageous manner for your interest. Farewell. 


LETTER VI. 

To Gallua^. 

1 AM much surprised at your reproaches, as 1 
am sure they are altogether without foundation. 
^ But were they ever so just, they would 

come with a very ill grace from you, who 
ought to have remembered those marks of distinc- 
tion you received from me during my consulate. 
It seems, however, (for so you are pleased to inform 
me,) that Caesar will certainly restore you. I know 
you are never sparing of your boasts ; but I know, 
too, that they have the ill luck never to be credited. 
It is in the same spirit you remind me, that you 
offered yourself as a candidate for the tribunitial 
office merely in order to serve me*. Now, to show 
you how much I am in your interest, I wish you 
were a tribune still ; as in that case you could not 
be at a loss for an intercessory. You go on to 
reproach me with not daring to speak my senti- 
ments. In proof, however, of the contrary, I need 
only refer you to the reply I made when you had 
the front to solicit my assistance. 

Thus, (to let you see how absolutely impotent 
you are, where you most affect to appear formida- 
ble,) I thought proper to answer you in your own 
style. If you had made your remonstrances in the 
spirit of good manners, 1 should with pleasure, as 
I could with ease, have vindicated myself from 
your charge ; and, in truth, it is not your conduct^ 
but your language, that I have reason to resent. 
I am astonished, indeed, that you, of all men living, 
should accuse me of want of freedom, who are sen- 
sible it is by my means that* there is any freedom 

^ Manutins conjecturos. that this Gullus is the siimo 
with Publius Kestius, to whom the fifth letter of the first 
book is addressttd ; whose family name he Htipposos (from' 
a juissngo wliiclt he cites out of the oration for Milo) to 
have been Gatins. That learned commentator supports 
tbi(( opinion with some very plausible reasons : but as the 
point in question is of little consequence, the reader will 
readily excuse mo that I save him the trouble of oonsider- 
iug them. Gallus seems to have been in the number of 
the Ifompeian exiles, and to have drawn upon himself 
this letter, in answer to one wherein ho had reproached 
Cicero with ingratitude in refusing to assist him with his 
good offices. 

» Probably during Cidero’s exile. 

r Cicero’s witticism in this passage turns upon the 
double sense of the word intercessor ^ which, besides its 
general meaning, has relation likewise to a particular pri- 
vilege annexed to the tribunitial office. For every tribune 
bad the liberty of interposing his negative upon the pro- 
ceedings of the sonate ; which act was oalled intereessio, 
and the person who executed it was said to be the inter- 
eessor of the particular law, or other matter in deliberation. 
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left in the republic*. I say, you of all men living; 
because, if the informations you gave me concern- 
ing Catiline’s conspiracy were false, where are the 
services of which you remind me ? If they were 
true, you yourself are the best judge how great 
those obligations are which I have conferred upon 
every Roman in general. Farewell. 


LETTER VII. 

To P. Servilius Jsauricus, Proquccstor* 
Whilst T was proconsul of Cilicia, (to which, 
you know, three Asiatic departments* were an- 
A u 707 there was no man with whom I 

entered into a stricter intimacy than with 
Andro, the son of Arteraon, of Lnodiciea. I was 
his guest during my residence in that city, as his 
temper and manner of life extremely well accorded 
with mine. But my esteem for him rose still higher 
after [ left the province, having, upon many sub- 
sequent occasions, experienced the gratitude with 
which he preserved me in his remembrance. Ac- 
cordingly, it was with great pleasure I lately saw 
him in Rome : as you will easily believe, who know, 
by the many good offices you have yourself con- 
ferred upon his countrymen, how few of them are 
disposed to be thus sensible of obligations. I 
mention these circumstances to show you, in the 
first place, that it is not without reason I interest 
myself in his coticerns ; and in the next, that his 
merit well entitles him to a generous reception 
under your roof. I shall be greatly indebted to 
you, therefore, for giving him a proof of the 
regard you bear me, by receiving him into your 
protection, and assisting him in all his affairs : so 
far, I mean, as may be consistent with your con- 
venience and your honour. And this I most ear- 
nestly request, as an instance of your friendship 
that will be exceedingly agreeable to me. Farewell. 


LETTER VIII. 

To Trehianus» 

I AM no less sensible of the share you allow me 
in your friendship, than I am conscious of that 
^ affection which I have ever entertained 

for you in return.* Agreeably to these 
sentiments, I always lamented that it was your 
choice, or rather, I should say, your fate, to perse- 

* Alluding to his having suppressed Catiline’s conspi- 
racy. 

» The elassic writers speak of Asia in three different 
senses, which, If l5et parofiilly distinguished, are apt to 
create great confusion. Sonietimcs they eoiuprehend under 
the denoniination of Asia, that vast tract of land which 
made up the third part in their general division ^ the 
whole glola^ ; sometimes they mean only so muirh of that 
<i<uitinent which was terminated by the bay of Issus and 
the Pontus ; and sometimes they confine it to a still more 
limited portion, and understand 'by Asia that kingdom 
which Attains Philoineter, king of Pergamiis, bequeathed 
to the* Romans, containing Mysia, Phrygia, Ionia, Ly- 
caonia, dec. In the two former of tliese senses, Cilicia was 
a province of Asia ; in the latter it was not. It is witli 
respect, therefore, to this last division that Cicero cdlls 
the three districts annexed to his govemment of Cilicia, 
Asiatic ; in one of which the city of Laodicea was included. 
— Sigou. de Jur. Provinc. i. 10. 


vere in our civil wars ; and I now feel the same 
concern at the unjust delay you meet with in being 
restored to your estate and honours, as you have 
always shown in my misfortunes. I have frequently 
and fully opened my heart upon this subject, not 
only to Posthumulenus, to Sestius, and to our com- 
mon friend Atticus, but lately also to* your freed- 
man Theuda ; to each of whom I have given 
repeated assurances that it is my earnest desire to 
serve both yon and your children to the utmost of 
my ability. I beg, therefore, when you write to 
\hc latter, that you would assure them they may 
most readily command me, upon every occasion 
wherein my purse, my pains, or my sincere advice, 
(for these, at least, are still in my power) can he 
of any advantage to their affairs. If I enjoyed that 
influence and authority in the commonwealth to 
which the public services I have performed most 
justly entitle me, you, who deserve every honour 
that can be coi|ferred, as well as confessedly the 
first of that illustrious order to which you belong^, 
should retain the same distinguished rank in the 
republic you once possessed. But since we both 
of us fell at the same time and in the same cause 
I can only promise you what yet remains in my 
power : the small assistance 1 mentioned above, 
together with that little degree of credit which I 
still, perhaps, have in some sort preserved from 
the general wreck of my former dignities. I have 
reason, indeed, from many instances, to believe 
that eVsar is not averse to me : and almost all his 
principal favourites, who happen to be persons to 
whom I have formerly rendered very considerable 
services, distinguish me with peculiar marks of their 
esteem and consideration. If, therefore, I should 
find a favourable opportunity of applying to Caesar 
in your behalf (which I am more and more inclined 
to hope, from what I can discover by the conver- 
sation of these my friends), I shall not fail very 
strenuously to solicit him in person for your restor- 
ation, as it is upon the obtaining of this point that 
the recovery of your estate must depend. It is 
unnecessary to enter into particulars upon this 
arti«de : let me only assure you, in one word, that 
I am wholly and most affectionately devoted to 
your service. But as it much imports me that all 
your family should be apprised of this truth, I 
hope your letters will acquaint them that Trebi- 
anus may command whatever is in the power of 
Cicero to perform. I particularly mention this, as 
1 am desirous they should be persuaded that there 
is nothing so difficult which I should not with plea- 
sure undertake, in ordeiUo render you any service. 
Farewell. 


LETTER IX. 

To Quintus Gallius^, 

Though I hope to receive many instances 
hereafter of the regard you bear me (of which, 
A. u. 707. you have long since rendered me 

sufficiently sensible), yet there is one 
which at present occurs, wherein you may give me 
a very convincing proof of your friendship. Lucius 

b The equestrian. c That of Pompey, 

** Who this person was* Is entirely unknown. He seems 
to have b^n setting out for the government of (me of the 
eastern provinces when this letter was written. 
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Oppius, the son of Marcus, is a merchant in Philo- 
meUum % with whom I am extremely intimate. 
But, besides warmly recommending him as a man 
I love, I must likewise claim your kindness to him, 
as he is an agent for Egnatius Rufiis, a Roman 
knight, with whom I am most affectionately con- 
nected, not only by a daily intercourse, but by 
many and great good offices. I beseech you, then, 
to take the person of Oppius, together with the 
affairs of Egnatius, into your protection : a request 
which I make with as much zeal as if my own 
interest were concerned. Again and again, there- 
fore, I entreat your compliance. I beg, likewise, i 
that you would give two or three lines to be pre- 
sented to you as a memorandum, when you shall 
arrive in your province. But I desire you would 
express them in such terms as may strongly remind 
you how very earnestly I applied in behalf of these i 
my friends. Farewell. | 


LETTER X. 

To Mancus Marcellus. 

I DARE not pretend to advise, or to animate a 
man of your distinguished judgment and magna- 
A u 707 » i*^^ch less shall I attempt to send 

you any consolation. If it be true, 
indeed, that you bear the sad events which have 
lately happened in the manner I am informed, I 
have more reason to congratulate your fortitude 
than to soothe your aflliction. But were the fact 
entirely otherwise, and you had sunk under the 
pressure of our public misfortunes, yet I am so 
far from being qualified to alleviate your sorrows, 
that I am altogether incapable of assuaging my 
own. The single testimony, therefore, that I can 
give you of my friendship is, to convince your 
family, by my readiness in complying with all their 
requests, that there are no services so great which 
they have not reason to expect from me on your 
account. 

But, notwithstanding I just now disclaimed all 
right of sending you my admonitions, yet 1 can- 
not forbear saying (and you may consider it either 
as my advice, my opinion, or what my friendship 
would not suffer me to suppress^ that I wish you 
would prevail with yourself to adopt the same 
measures which I have pursued, and return to 
Italy. 1 wish, indeed, you would be persuaded to 
think, that if the republic should in any degree 
subsist, you ought to live in it, as one who, though 
justly, and in the general estimation of the world, 
is deserving of the highest rank, yet wisely sub- 
mitted to the irresistible necessity of the times ; 
and if the republic should be totally destroyed, 
that you would look upon Rome as the most 
proper scene of exile. For, tell me, my friend, if 
liberty be the object of our pursuit, what part of 
the^ world is exempted from the present dominion ? 
or if some place of retirement be what we seek, 
where can we find a more eligible retreat than in 
our native country ? And, believe me, he who holds 
the supreme power is not only a friend to genius 
and literature, but disposed, as far as the circum- 

« A city of Phrygia, upon the borders of Galatia. 

t The family of Marcellus was one of the noblest in 
Borne.— Bee rem, p, 399, 


stances' and situation of his affairs will permit, to 
pay a particular regard to those who are' distin- 
guished by their birth and dignities. But this is 
going farther than I intended. To return, there- 
fore, to the single purpose of my letter : let me 
assure you that I am wholly yours, and ready to 
co-operate with your relations in every instance 
wherein they shall approve themselves suchv. But 
if they should not, you may depend, at least, upon 
my acting, upon all occasions, agreeably to our 
friendship. Farewell. 


LETTER XL 
To Papirtns Peetus, 

I RECEIVED a letter from you some time since 
by your courier Phileros, as also another three days 
A u 707 hands of Zethus ; both which 

'1 will now answer. It was with much 
satisfaction I found, by the former, that you were 
extremely sensible of the concern I expressed for 
your health. Believe me, however, a letter could 
but faintly represent the uneasiness 1 suffered upon 
that account. For though I cannot but acknowledge 
that there are many from whom I receive great 
marks of esteem and affection, yet there is not one 
in that number whom I prefer to yourself. It is 
a very great — perhaps I might say, a principal 
inducement for my holding you in this rank, that 
you have long distinguished me with an unvaried 
friendship : yet this is a circumstance which you 
share in common with many others. But your 
amiable disposition, and those agreeable qualities 
of every kind which you possess, are claims to my 
heart in which you are without a rival. To these 
I must add, I will not call it the Attic, but (what 
is far more spirited) the true old Roman wit, which 
so elegantly enlivens your conversation. I will not 
scruple, indeed, to acknowledge (whatever you may 
think of me from the confession) that I am wonder- 
fully delighted with humour ; especially with that 
I sort which is of our own domestic growth. I esteem 
this latter kind so much the more, as it is now 
become extremely uncommon ; for, by the admis- 
sion some years since of the Latians^ into Rome, 
and lately even of the Gauls* themselves, our native 
humour has been tainted with the infusion of 
foreign cant, and is almost entirely extinct J. For 

If It appears from this and other passages in these letters, 
that some part of JVfarcelhis's family disoovered less warmth 
in promoting his welfare than seems to have been due to 
the merit of so illustrious a relation. 

b The inhabitants of Latiiim, a part of Italy which la 
now called the Campagna di Roma* They obtained the 
honour and advantage of being mode free of Rome, towards 
the close of the Italic war, A. U. 6C4. — Bee rm. •, p. 349 ; 
Figh. Annal. 31. 226. 

i Ciesar, in the wantonness of his power, had lately ad- 
mitted several of the Gauls into the privileges of Roman 
citizens, and had even introdnoed some of thorn to a seat 
in the senate. — Buet. in Vit. Jiil. Ces. 76. 

i It is difficult, if not altogether impossible, to deter- 
mine, with any precifdon, what it was that distinguished 
the spirit of this true old Roman wit and humour which 
Cicero here represents as almost entirely extinct. But, in 
! general, as far as can be collected from other parts of our 
author's Mrriting;^, it seems to have consisted in what they 
call urhanitp: a term, however, which they themselves 
did not well know how to explain. For when Brutus, in 
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this reason, whenever I converse with you, I 
imagine myself transported back into former times, 
and to be talking with the Granii, the Luciiii, or, 
in truth, even with the Crassi and the Lselii of 
old**. There is not a single person, indeed, except 
yourself, in whom I can discover the least vein of 
that original spirit which so agreeably distinguished 
the pleasantry of our forefathers. But since to 
these uncommon charms of wit, you add the 
attractions, likewise, of so singular a friendship 
towards myself, can you wonder that I was greatly 
alarmed at your late very dangerous indisposi- 
tion ? 

As to your other letter, in which you acquit 
yourself of all intention to dissuade me from my 
Neapolitan purchase*, and the assurance you give 
me that you only meant to advise my continuance 
in Rome, I understood ^ou in no other sense. 
But I suppose (and your letter now before me 
confirms the supposition) that you did not agree 
with me in thinking I might be justified, I will not 
say in wholly renouncing, but in seldom taking a 
part in public affairs. With this view I imagine 
it was, that you reminded me of those times in 
which Catulus acted so distinguished a part"^ 

the dialogue concerning the most celebrated orators, in- 
quires, Qui est istc, tandem urbanitatis color?” Cicero 
replies, Nescio, inqiiam. Taiitum esse quondam scio.** 
Nevertheless, it appears, by what he immediately subjoins, 
to have resulted from a certain refinement of expression 
and elegancy of pronunciation which was to bo found only 
amongst the most polite and cultivated natives of Home. 
Perhaps, therefore, it was this inexplicable grace of lan- 
guage aud utterance that was infected by the admission of 
those strangers into Homo ; who, probably, had intro- 
duced, among the little pretenders to wit an<i humour, a 
foreign tone of voice, together with an exotic turn of 
phraseology. A prevailing fashion of this kind would 
necessarily extinguish that spirit which seasoned the old 
Homan pleasantry with a nescio quo sapore i^ernacuJo (as 
f'!ioero somewhere calls it), a certain exquisite taste and 
flavour peculiar to its native sfjil. — Cic. dc (’lar. Orator. 
170 , e.t seq. 

k The several perstms here mentioned were celebrated 
wits, who flourished about the tinu; that Cicero was born, 
that is. in the consulate of C. Atilius Serranus an<l Q,. Scr- 
viliua Ca?pio, TT. C. 047. The reader has already had some 
ae(!Ount of Lisclius in tc.w. p. U'W. Crassus was the most j 
distinguished orator of his times, and signalised his 
eloquence when lie was only twenty-<uie years of age, at 
the trial of O. Carbo, who was concerned in the disturb- 
ances which wore raised by the (iraechi. Lucilius was a 
Roman knight, and great-uncle to X'ompey. Ho wmsider- 
ably improved upon that kind of satirical poetry, which 
received its utmost pci-fcction in the following century 
from the hands of Ilorwie. Some fragments of his writings 
still remain. Granins was a per8<iii of low rank ; being 
only a praico, or sort of crier, in the courts of justice. 
Oicero, however, has immortalised his memory hy the 
frequent encomiums he passes upon the singito elegance 
and pleasantry of his wit and humour. — Cio. de Clar. 
Orator. 15H. 159, &c. ; Daeier, Pr6f. sur les Sat. d’Horace, 

Vr 10. 

1 See the last paragraph of letter 20, book viii. 

Cl. L. Catulus was consul in the year 675, and died 
about the year 693 : during which period he ha^d many 
opportunities of exerting his patriotism, hy rising up 
against the gradual encroachments of Pompoy and Caesar 
upon the public liberty. Thus he opposed, with a spirit 
wor th y the best times of ancient RomOf that unlimited 
and unconstitutional commission which was granted to 
Pompey under a pretence of the piratic wars *uid rendered 
himself so gloriously obnoxious to Caesar, that the latter 
i endeavoured, though unsuccessfully, to blast his well- 
established credit by an impeaclimont for embezzling the 


But tell me, my friend, what resemblance is there 
between those days and the present ? 1 was, at 
that period, far from being inclined to absent 
myself from the care of the republic, as I then sat 
at the helm of the commonwealth, and shared in 
the direction of its most important motions". But 
now I can scarce claim the privilege to officiate 
even in the lowest functions of the state. Were I 
to reside, therefore, altogether at Naples, would 
there be a single decree of the senate the less by 
my absence } On the contrary, though I live in 
Rome, aud appear publicly in the forum, they are 
settled by our friend® in his own house, entirely 
without my participation. If I happen, however, 
to occur to his memory, he sometimes does me the 
honour to prefix my name**. Accordingly, I am 
often informed, from Syria and Armenia, that a 
decree of the senate is published in those pro- 
vinces, and published, too, as made on my motion, 
of which I had never heard the least mention 
before. You will suspect, perhaps, that I am not 
serious ; but, be assured, I speak the literal truth. 

I have at this instant letters in my possession from 
the remotest potentates of the globe, returning me 
thanks for having procured them an acknowledg- 
ment of their regal title from the senate * 1 ; when 
I was so far from knowing they were honoured with 
that appellation, that I was utterly ignorant there 
were any such persons existing. Nevertheless, as 
long as this superintendant of our manners^ shall 
continue in Rome, I will comply with your advice ; 
but the moment he leaves us®, I shall certainly set 
out to join you over a plate of mushrooms ^ If I 
can procure a house at Naples, it is my purpose, 

public treasure. In short, the welfare of his country was 
the great and constant object of his unwearied labours ; 
in which he persevered with a zeal and resolution which 
no fears or hopes could shake, and which Cato, of all his 
contemporaries, seems ’ alone to have equalled. — Pigh, 
Annul, ii. 279 ; Dio, xxxvi. p. 18, 49, 50 ; Orat. pro Soxt. 

47 . 

« The consulate of Cicero fell within the period men-, 
tioned iu the preceding remark ; that is, in the year 690. 

" (^Bfsar. 

P It was usual, in drawing up the decrees of the senate, 
to prefix the names of those senators who were principally 
concerned in promoting them. 

q It was the ambition of foreign princes to obtain an 
acknowledgment of their regal title from the senate, and 
to bo declared friqpds and allies of the republic ; an honour 
wliitth, in the more regular times of the Roman govern- 
ment, was but rarely granted, and only in consideration of 
some signal services. But in that general corruption 
which i»receded the ruin of the commonwealth, this 
honour became venal, as it supplied a very plentiful 
stream of wealth to those leading men in the state who 
wore not ashamed to prostitute the most sacred privileges 
to their insatiable avarice. Caesar, in particular, drew 
immense riches from this single source ; a strong instance 
of which has already been produced in rem. p. 344 ; Oaes. 
Do Bell. Gall. i. 43 ; Snot, in Vit. Jul. Caps. 54, 
r This title had lately been decreed to Caesar, hy which 
ho was invested Mrith all the power of the oonsorkd offloe, 
without the name* It does not appear for what reason he 
chose this appellation rather than that of censor. Some 
have supposed that it was from an affectation of modesty ; 
but they who assign this reason seem to forget that Caesar 
did not blush to be associatod with the gods in the public 
worship of his degenerate Romans. — Suet, in Vit Jul. 
Caes. 76 ; Appian. De Bell. Civ. iii. p. 494. 

» Caesar was at this time preparing to set out upon his 
expedition against the two sons of Pompey, who had 
assembled a very considerable army In Spain, 
fc This dish was in groat esteem among the Romans. 
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yon mntit know, to live so abstemiously » that what 
onr late sumptuary law^ allows for one day’s 
aKpense shall suffice me for ten. But if I cannot 
meet with one to my satisfaction, I intend* to be 
your guest ; and 1 am sure it is not in my power to 
oblige you more. 

Though 1 mentioned in: my last that I almost 
despaired of Sylla’s house, yet 1 have not absolutely 
given up all thoughts of that purchase. Agreeably 
therefore to your offer, 1 beg you would take some 
workmen with you in order to survey it ; for if the 
walls and roof are in a good repair, 1 shall perfectly 
well approve of all the rest. Farewell. 


LETTER XII. 

To Trehonius, 

. Though I had always a great affection for 
Dolabella, yet I never received any favour from 
him till now. Mdeed, he never before 

A. u. 7 V. op^^ortunity of repaying those 

good offices he owed me for having more than once 
stood forth in his defence. But his late zeal in 
protecting your estate, together with his present 
assistance in promoting your restoration, have so 
abundantly satisfied every claim I have to his 
services, that there is no man to whom I think 
myself more strongly obliged. I take so sincere 
a part with you in the joy of this event, that in- 
stead of your thanks, I expect your congratulations. 
The former, indeed, I by no means desire ; but the 
latter you may, with great propriety, send me. 

Since your distinguished merit has thus removed 
all obstructions to your return, it will be agreeable 
to your good sense and greatness of mind, to forget 
all that you have lost, and reflect only on the 
advantages you Wre recovered. You will remember, 
then, that you are restored to your family and to 
your friends ; and that whatever you have suffered 
in your estate is considerably overbalanced by the 
glory you have acqu||;ed ; which, I am persuaded, 
would be still more acceptable to you if the republic 
had in any degree subsisted. 

T have received a letter from my friend Ve.storius, 
wherein he informs me of ^he grateful mention you 
make of my services. I am extremely obliged to 
you for your professipUs of this icind in general, 
but particularly for those you expressed to our 
friend Syro’ ; as I am greatly desirous to approve 
my conduct upon all occasions to every sensible 
and judicious man. I hope to see you very soon. 
Farewell. 

V This law was enacted by Osesar soon after his return 
from the African war. It regulated the expenses of the 
Romans, not only with regard to their tables, but also 
their dress, eq uiptige, furniture, and buildings. But Caesar 
eeems to have found it a much easier task to corrupt than 
to reform ; for though he was very desirous of enforcing 
this salutary law. yet it appears to have been extremely 
Ul observed.— Suet, in Vit. Jul. C«a. 43 ; Ad Att, xili. 7. 

^ A celebrated Epicurean philosopher, who is said^ to 
have been Virgirs preceptor. 


LETTER XIII. 

To Marcus Brutus'^* 

1 AM persuaded that your queestor, Marcus 
Varro*, who is setting out to attend you, needs no 

A u 707 your favour ; for I 

• u. 7 7. that, in conformity to the 

maxims of our forefathers, you look upon his office j 
as giving him a sufficient title to your regard. And | 
J[ need not tell you, that it was the policy of | 
ancient times to consider the relation between a I 
proconsul and his queestor, as next to that of a ; 
father and son. However, as Varro imagines that ; 
a letter from me will have great weight, and has i 
I pressed me to write to you in the strongest terms, , 

I I willingly perform an office which he believes will ; 

I prove so much to his advantage. That you may 
be sensible I ought not to refuse this request, 1 
must inform you that he cultivated my friendship 
from his first appearance in the forum ; as, in his , 
more mature years,' two circumstances concurred ,j 
which extremely increased the affection I had con- I 
ceived for him a* one, that he distinguished J 
himself, as you well know, with great genius and ; 
application in that persuasive art in wliich I still ! 
take particular pleasure ; the other, that he early 
became a member of the society for farming the 
public revenues. I wish, indeed, that he had never ' 
embarked in their concerns, as he has been a 
considerable sufferer by his engagements of this 
sort. However, his union with a company for 
whose interests I have so great a regard was one 
means of more strongly cementing our friendship, i 

w Marcus Brutus was nephew to Cato, whose virtues 
he hud the just auibitiiui t(» copy. Hr seems, iiowcvcr, in 
some {Miints, to hrtve fallen short of the model he proposed 
to imitate ; as lie by no means acted up to tliat inflexible 
unifcrinity of conduct which rq^Vlers the character «»f Cato 
so gloriously singular. Thus, though Bnitiis. at the hnttle 
of I'liarsalia, emgaged on the side of Bompey. yet, imme- 
diately after the unsuccessful evcait of that action, he not 
only m.adG his poaco with Ctrsar, but was willing to esm- : 
tribute to the ruin of that cause in wdiich he had so latcdy 
engagetl. For when Cirsar was doubtful what route 
Pnijipey had tal«‘n in his flight, it was by the advice and ! 
inforniation of Brutus that he followed him into Egypt, j 
C-a'sar, just before he set out for Africa, appointed Brutus ; 
governor of Cisalpine Gaul, which he administered with j 
great moderation and integrity. It was during his resi- 
dence in this province, that the present and following 
letters addressed to him in this book appear to have been 
written. — Pint, in Vit. Brut. 

» S()mc of the commentators have supposed that thfs is 
the celebrated Marcus Terentius Varro, to whom several 
letters in the preceding book are addressed. Hut Cellarius 
has justly observed, th.at the age and dignity of that illus- » 
trious Roman render it highly improbable he should at 
this time have been quiestor to Brutus, who was a much 
younger man than himself. Perhaps the person recom- 
mended in this letter is the same whom Horace mentions 
as an unsuccessful adventurer in satiric poetry : — 

** Hoc erat. exporto fnistra Varrone Ataoino, 

Atque quibusdam aliis, melius quod soribero possera.*’ 

Sat. X. lib. i. 46. 

For the oommentators upon these linos Inform us, that 
the poet here spoken of was Terentius Varro, a native of the 
city otAitjLXt In the Narbonensian Gaul, from which he was 
called Atacinuf, and who was bom in the year of Rome 
678. He must, consequently, in the present year have 
been thirty-four, which perfectly well coincides with the 
age one may justly supjiose the person to have been in 
whose favour this letter is written. 
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A.fter havini^ acted with the highest integrity and 
applause, both as an advocate and a judge, he 
turned his ambition (long indeed before this revo« 
lution in the commonwealth had taken place) upon 
obtaining some employment in the magistracy ; 
and he esteemed the honours of this kind, which 
his country should confer upon. him, as the noblest 
reward of all his former services. During my late 
residence at Brundisium^, he obligingly charged 
himself with carrying a letter and a message from 
me to Csesar ; and he gave me a very strong proof^ 
of his affection, in the zeal and fidelity with which 
he undertook and executed this generous com- 
mission. 

I purposed, after having thus assigned the reasons 
which induce me to give Varro my friendship, to 
have particularly pointed out the^ virtues of his 
heart; but I think I must liave sufficiently rendered 
you sensible of these, by declaring upon what 
motives he has so strongly engaged my affection. 
Nevertheless, I will here, in a more distinct and 
explicit 'manner, assure you, that you will receive 
much satisfaction and advantage from the company 
and assistance of my friend. You will find him, 
indeed, to be a man of singular modesty and good 
sense, as well as of indefatigable application to 
business, at the same time that he is an entire 
stranger to immoderate desires of every kind. I 
know not whether I ought to promise thus far in 
his behalf, as his character, after all, must be 
referred to your own experience. But in fornaing 
new connexions of every sort, it is of much im- 
portance in what manner the first a];^)roaches are 
made, and by whose hands the avenues of friendship 
(if I may so express myself) are laid open. It is 
this office that 1 have here undertaken ; and though 
the employment in wdiich Varro stands related to 
you may well render my services unnecessary, yet 
they certainly cannot render them prejudicial. If, 
then, I possess that share in your esteem which 
Varro imagines, and which I myself am persuaded 
] enjoy, let me soon have the satisfaction of hearing 
that my friend has received all the advantages from 
this letter that are agreeable to his own hopes, and 
to my firm expectations. Farewell 


LETTER XIV. 

To Ligavius*, 

Though, agreeably to the friendship which 
subsists between us, I ought to have offered you 
either assistance or consolation under 
A. u. 707. misfortunes ; yet I have hitherto 
forborne writing, in the belief that it was not in the 
power of mere words to remove or alleviate your 
afflictions. Bur, as I have now reason to entertain 
the strongest ho{>es of shortly seeing you restored 
to your country, I cannot any longer omit to' 

y Cicero, upon his return to Italy, after the battle of 
Pharsalia, resided at Brundisium till Ciesar’s arrival. 

* Quintus Ligarius was lieutenant to 0. Considius, pro- 
consul of Africa, in the year 703 ; in which post he gained 
tho general esteem of the whole province. Accordingly, 
at their unanimous request, Considius, upon hie departure 
for Rome, resigned the administration into the hands of 
Ligarius. During his residence in that station, the civil 
war broke out ; aud he was at this time suffering exile, for 
having acted upon that occasion on tito side of Ponipoy. — 
Orat. pro Ligar. 1 ; see rent, ir on letter 26 of this book. 


acquaint you with my sentiments and inclination 
concerning your affairs; In the first place, then, 

1 am well convinced that you will by no means find 
Ciesar inexorable. The situation of public circum- 
stances, a regard to his character in the world, 
length of time, together with what appears to me 
to be his natural temper, these all concur to soften 
his resentment every day more and more. This, I 
imagine, will appear to be his disposition towards 
all in general who have offended him ; hut that it 
is particularly so with respect to yourself, I will 
assure you upon the authority of his ^ost intimat|B 
friends. I have never ceased to sdiicit them in 
your behalf ever since we received the first news 
from Africa : and your brothers have, with equal 
assiduity, joined me in these applications. Their 
virtues, indeed, together with that affectionate and 
unwearied zeal with which they enter into your 
cause, are so extremely en^ging, that I am per- 
suaded even Caesar himself cannot refuse anything 
to their requests^. But if we do not advance ^ith 
all the expedition we wish, it must he imputed to 
those numberless and important occupations which 
render Caesar difficult of access ; as it is to him 
alone that every suit is now preferred. To this I 
must add, that as he was particularly incensed by 
the late war fomented against him in Africa, he was 
inclined to keep those so much longer in suspense 
concerning their fate, to whom he imagines it was 
owing that he had so many additional difficulties to ! 
encounter. But his resentment, even upon this 
article also, appears evidently to be cooling ; and I 
desire you would both believe and remember the 
assurance 1 here give you, that you will soon be 
removed from your present uneasy situation. 

Having thus acquainted you with my sentiments 
of your affairs, I had rather leave it to my actions 
than professions, to declare how much 1 wish to 
assist you in them. Let me assure you, however, 
if I possessed that influence in the commonwealth 
which you are pleased to think I have merited by 
my services, you should have no reason to regret 
your present circumstaiices.-.«But, alas ! the same 
cause for which you are sufffring in your person, 
has impaired me in my credit. But whatever 
remains to me of my former authority ; whatever 
shadow still attends me of that dignity I once 
enjoyed ; in a word, as far as my advice, my 
assistance, or my interest can avail, they shall, upon 
all occasions, be faithfully employed in seconding 
the pious zeal of your excellent brothers. In the 
mean time, preserve that manly composure of 
mind which you have always possessed. You 
ought to do BO, indeed, in the first place, for the 
reasons I have already assigned ; and in the next, 
because your public conduct has ever been such as 
to afford you a just ground to entertain the most 
favourable hopes. Bat were your prospect entirely 
the reverse, yet a qpnsciousness of the integrity of 
all your counsels and actions, with regard to the 
commonwealth, should enable you to support the 
worst that can happen with a firm and unshaken 
fortitude. Farewell. 


• Conooming CaesarV victory over Sciplo. 
b Tho two brothers of Ligiirius seem to have stood neuters 
in the civil war. But one of them hod scmiething more 
than a mere negative merit to plead, as he had distin- 
guished himself, during his quiestorship, by promoting 
the honours and interest of Ciesur.-^Orat. pro Ligar. 12. 
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LETTER XV. 

To Marcus Brutus. 

1 HAVE always had the satisfaction to observe, 
that you were particularly inquisitive into every 
vny circumstance relating to me. I doubt 
A. u. 707. therefore, of your being apprised, not 
only that Arpinum is the place of my nativity, but 
that, upon all occasions, I zealously patronise the 
interests of this city. The whole of their revenues 
for religious purposes, as also for the repairs of 
their temples and other public buildings, arises 
entirely from their estates in GauU Accordingly, 
we have despatched Quintus Fufidius, Marcus 
Faucius, and Quintus Mamercus, each of them 
persons of equestrian rank, in order to collect the 
rents, and to inspect our affairs in that province. 
I therefore recommend them to your particular 
protection, entreating you, by our mutual friend- 
ship, to assist them in the speedy and successful 
discharge of their commission, and to distinguish 
their persons, agreeably to your usual politeness, 
with every possible mark of honour. You will, by 
these means, add three very worthy men to the 
number of your friends, as well as oblige a com- 
munity extremely sensible of the good offices they 
receive. Let me add, too, you will perform a 
service highly acceptable also to myself ; who, as 
I have at all times stood forth the patron of the 
' Arpinates, am in a more especial manner engaged 
to take their interests under my protection during 
the present year. For, in order to the better 
government of this corporation, I have procured 
my son and nephew, together with my friend 
Marcus Caesius, to be chosen aediles ; the only 
magistrates which our city admits. It will be much, 
therefore, to the credit of their administration, as 
well as a particular honour to myself, if the affairs 
of this community, during their office, should, by 
the assistance of your generous services, be placed 
in a more advantageous posture. For which pur- 
pose I must again most earnestly conjure you to 
comply with my present request. Farewell. 


LETTER XVI. 

To the same. 

I HAVE, in a separate letter, recommended to 
you, with all possible warmth, the commissaries 
A. u. 707. by the city of Arpinum. But 

'1 shall here single out one of them in 
particular, and desire your peculiar regards to 
Q. Fufidius, a person with whom 1 am united by 
every friendly tie. 1 do not mean, however, by 
thus distinguishing him from the rest, to lessen 
the weight of my general recommendation, but 
only to add this as a sort of supplement to what I 
have there requested. Fufidius, w'ho is son-in-law 
to my particular friend Marcus Cssius, acted 
under me in Cilicia, in quality of military tri- 
bune ; and he acquitted himself so much to my 
satisfaction, that I had reason to think I received 
a favour, instead of bestowing one, when I nomi- 
nated him to that employment. To this I must 
a^id, what I know will considerably raise him in 
your esteem, that he has a taste and genius fur our 
favourite studies. Let me entreat you, then, to 
receive my friend with the most distinguishing 


marks of your politeness, and to assist him in the 
- more effectual discharge of an office which he 
accepted merely in compliance with my persuasions, 
and contrary to his own convenience. But as it is 
the ambition of every man of a generous mind to 
be approved in all his actions, Fufidius is desirous 
of executing this commission in such a manner as 
to merit not only my applause in particular, who 
engaged him to undertake it, but that, likewise, of 
our whole community, in general. Now this he 
will undoubtedly receive, if my recommendation 
should procure him your friendly offices. Farewell. 


I LETTER XVII. 

To Servius Sulpicius. 

The excuse you allege for so frequently sending 
me duplicates of your letters, I very readily admit ; 
A u 707 ^ mean, as it relates to your cau- 

tion of guarding against the negligence 
or treachery of those who undertake to deliver 
them. But when you add, that a poverty of 
genius likewise (to use your own expression) 
obliges you to this continual repetition, it is an 
apology 1 can neither approve nor allow. On the 
contrary, I who am enriched, as you ironically tell 
me (for in that sense I understand your compli- 
ment) with all the treasures of eloquence, and 
who, in good earnest, do not think mysejf wholly 
destitute of them ; even 1 am far from pretending 
to equal the delicacy and elegance of your compo- 
sitions. 

I always approved of yotir having accepted the 
government of Achaia ; but much more so after I 
had read your last letter. The several reasons you 
mention are every one of them perfectly just, and 
altogether worthy of that prudence and dignity 
which distinguishes your character. But I can by 
no means agree witli you in thinking that this affair 
has proved so different from what you expected as 
to give you just occasion to condemn the step you 
have taken. The truth of it is, the dreadful con- 
fusion and desolation which this detestable civil 
war has universally sjjread, inclines every man to 
imagine that both himself, and the scene in which 
he happens to be placed, are, of all others, the 
most completely miserable. Hence it is that you 
repent of the choice you have made, and look upon 
us as much happier wKo remain at Rome ; whereas 
we, on the contrary, though we do not suppose 
your situation is wholly without its inconveniences, 
yet think it greatly preferable to our own. In one 
respect I am sure it is so, as you have at least the 
happiness of daring to write your complaints ; 
which is more than we can do with any safety. 
This, however, is not to be imputed to the con- 
queror, who conducts himself, it must be acknow- 
ledged, with the utmost moderation ; but is entirely 
owing to that general spirit of insolence which 
victory, in all civil wars, never fails to inspire. The 
single point in which our situation can pretend to 
have had the advantage of yours, is, that it gave us 
the satisfaction not only of knowing somewhat 
earlier than you could, that your colleague Mar- 
cellus® has obtained his pardon, but of being 
witnesses in what manner that whole affair was 

Hulpicius and Mareellus were oolleagues in the office of 
consul. — An. Urb. 702. 


TO SEVERAL OF HIS FRIENDS. 


conducted. For, be assured, it is the only honour- 
able transaction of a public nature that has passed 
amongst us since the breaking out of this calami- 
tous civil war. Ceesar, after having complained of 
the acrimony (as he called it) with which Marcellus 
had opposed him, and mentioned, with the highest 
applause, the equity and prudence of your conduct 
in the same conjuncture®, on a sudden, and much 
beyond our expectations, declared, that notwith- 
standing he had so much reason to complain of 
Marcellus, he could not refuse to pardon him at 
the general request of the senate. For I should 
have told you, that as soon as Lucius Piso had 
mentioned in the senate the affair of Marcellus, 
and his relation Caius Marcellus had thrown him- 
self at Ccesar’s feet, the whole house unanimously 
rose up, and approaching towards Caesar, joined 
in one common intercession. In short, there was 
something so truly glorious in the transaction of 
that day, that I could not but look upon it as a 
sort of symptom that the republic was again 
reviving. All the senators who had been asked® 
their opinion before me, severally returned their 
acknowledgments to Cmsar, except Volcatius^ who 
declared that he would not have made them, even 
if he had been in the place of Marc.ellus himself. 
But when it came to my turn, I instantly changed 
a resolution wdiich I had long formed. I had de- 
termined, not from indolence, believe me, but ns 
being sensible of the want of that authority which 
once attended my eloquence, to preserve a perpe- 
tual silence in public. But the greatness of mind 
which Caesar discovered upon this occasion, toge- 
ther with that noble zeal w'hich broke forth at the 
same time in the senate, entirely overcame the 
strength of my resolution, and 1 addressed my 
acknowledgments to Caesar in a long harangues^. 
This, I fear, may prove the occasion, in other 
instances, of drawing me out from that literary 
retirement, which aflbrds the single consolation I 
receive under our general misfortunes. Never- 
theless, since I have, by this means, avoided giving 
Caesar offence, who, perhaps, would have inter- 

Tlittt is, during the consulate of Sulpicius and Mar- 
celliJK. See ail account of bis conduct at this critical 
period, in rem. 4.'»4. 

<-■ Wlien a question was moved in the senate, the method 
of debatins upon it was, that the consul, after having 
delivered his own opinion, proceeded to ask the opinions 
of all the other senators severally by name, and in their 
proper order; beginning always with tlic consulars, and 
going on to the praetorians, &c. — Mid. on tho li. H. p. ItAK 

f Probably the person here mentioned Is Lucius Vol- 
cativis Tullus, who was consul in the year <>87. The noble 
spirit which he showed upon this occasion, in scorning to 
thank t,'icsar for w'hat the usurper ought to have had no 
power to bestow was Avorthy of the best ages of the 
republic : and though Cicero speaks of it without the h*nst 
approbation, it was the only circumstance in this biisliicss 
that merited his applause. For must it not have afToetod 
a true patriot with the utmost concern and indignation, 
to see the Homan senate, that august council of thewdmlo 
world (as Cicero himself has Hoincwhere called It), hmiibly 
suppn<!ating, at the feet of Ciesar, for tho restoration of 
one of the most iUustritms citizens of the commonwealth ? 

g ThisHpoech is still extant : and perhaps it is one of tho 
noblest monuments that remains of the grace and energy 
of ancient eloquence. It abounds with the most spirited 
and best'turned compliments that wit over paid to power: 
for which the sevci-cst patriotism could scare® condemn 
Cicero, as they all artfully tend to induce Cesar to restore 
the republic. 


preted my silence into a proof that 1 considered 
the republic as no longer subsisting, I shall now 
and then resume this practice : I shall resume it, 
however, extremely seldom, and only just enough 
to comply with his inclinations, without interrupt- 
ing my philosophical studies. For though I was 
early devoted to all the liberal arts and sciences, 
and particularly to philosophy, yet I find my 
passion for her growing still stronger upon me 
every day I live : perhaps it is because age has 
rendered me more mature for the lessons of wisdom, 
and that the misery of the times has deprived me 
of every other relief. I perceive by your letters 
that you are called off by numberless occupations 
from studies of this kind : 1 hope, however, that 
the long nights will now afford you some leisure to 
resume them. 

Your son (and let me call him also mine) dis- 
tin^ishes me with great marks of his consideration ; 
as in return 1 admire him not only for his probity 
and virtue, but for his learning and genius. He 
frequently confers with me in relation to your 
resigning, or continuing in your government ; and 
I still remain in the same opinion, that we should 
neither of us take any mea.sures but such as shall 
be perfectly agreeable to Cffisar. Affairs are so 
situated at Rome, that you could find no other 
satisfaction in being here than what would arise 
from enjoying the company of your friends and 
family. For though Ceesar's conduct is unexcep- 
tionable, yet with respect to all the rest, both of 
persons and circumstances, I am sure you would 
much rather (if one or other must necessarily be 
your choice) receive an account of them from 
others than be a spectator of them yourself. When 
I say this, it is in preference of your interest to 
my own ; as upon all other considerations I am 
extremely desirous of seeing you amongst us. 
Farewell. 


LETTER XVIII. 

To Marcus Brutus, * 

Lucius Castronius Partus is by far the most I 
considerable person in the city of Lucca ; but not 
A IT 707 distinguished, however, by his birth 

and rank, than by the solidity of his un- 
derstanding, and the friendliness of his disposition. 

In one word, he is in every respect a most worthy 
man. 1 might add, too, (if it were of any import- 
ance to his character,) that he is not only conspi- 
cuous for his eminent virtues, but for his affluent ' 
fortunes. I converse with him upon terms of the 
most unreserved intimacy ; and, indeed, there is 
no man of senatorian rank whom he treats with 
greater marks of esteem. I therefore recommend 
him to you, not only as my friend, but as worthy 
of being yours. And I am very sure, that what- 
ever service you shall render him will afford a 
satisfaction to yourself, as well as confer an obliga- 
tion upon me. Farewell. 
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LETTER XIX, 

To Marcus Marcellus, 

I 8ENT you a long letter a very few days ago, 
by Quintius Mucius ; wherein I ' fully explained 
^ ™ my sentiments with respect to the dispo- 

sition and conduct which I thought would 
become you in the present conjuncture. Never- 
theless, as your freedman Theophilus (of whose 
faithfiil affection towards you I have been a witness) 
is setting out fof Greece, I was unwilling he should 
wait upon you without bringing a letter from me. 

To repeat what I urged in my last ; let me again 
most earnestly exhort you, whatever the form of 
our government be, to return to Rome as soon as 
possible. It is true, you will have the mortifica- 
tion, perhaps, to see many things that will give 
you pain ; but not more, however, than you every 
day learn from common report. Now, it would 
be unworthy a man of your character, to be affected 
only with what passes before his view, when he 
can hear the very same facts related (and probably 
magnified too) with less concern. But you will 
tell me, perhaps, that should you return to Rome, 
you must submit either to act or to speak in con- 
tradiction to the sentiments of your heart. In 
answer to which, I must observe, in the first place, 
that it has ever been deemed the part of true 
wisdom, to yield to the circumstances of the times ; 
or, to express the same thing in other words, to 
comply with unavoidable necessity ; and, in the 
next place, that, as matters now stand, the con- 
straint you fear is in no sort among the number of 
our present grievances. It is possible, indeed, 
that you may not be at liberty openly to declare 
your opinions ; but totally silent you may un- 
doubtedly be. For the sole cognizance of all 
affairs is centred in a single person*; and he de- 
termines as seems good to himself, without con- 
sulting any of bis party. And this would have 
been pretty much the case, had that other chiefs, 
whose cause we chose to follow, been now in pos- 
session of the commonwealth. For at a time when 
we were all embarked with him in the same common 
danger, he admitted none into his council but 
those that were ill qualified to be his advisers. 
And can it be supposed that he would have placed 
himself more u|>on a level with us after victory 
than when his success was altogether doubtful ? Is 
it to be imagined, that he who rejected those most 
prudent measures you recommended in your con- 
sulate, and refused, likewise, to follow the concur- 
rent sentiments of you and your relation*^ who 
succeeded you in that office, and administered it 
by your counsels — is it to be imagined that such a 
man, were he now at the head of the common- 
wealth, would consult either your opinion or mine ? 
All civil wars abound with numberless calamities : 
a truth which though our ancestors were so happy 
as never once to have experienced, the present 
generation too frequently has But amidst its 
many m iserable consequences, none is more justly 

^ This letter is not extant : but it probably contained 
an account of what had piissed in the senate, eonocming 
the restoration of MarceHus. — See letter 17 of this book, 
p. 499. 

i CsMar. J Pompey, ^ Marcellus. 

1 The first oivil war, in the strict acceptation of that 
term, which Bome hfd ever seen, was between Marius and . 
Bylla ; about forty-two yearb before the date of this letter. 


to be dreaded than victory itself. For though it 
should turn on the more meritorious side, yet it 
will be apt to inspire even these with a spirit of 
insolence and cruelty : and if they should not be 
so by inclination, they at least will by necessity. 
For, in many instances, the victor must find him- 
self constrained to comply with the will of those 
who assisted him in his conquest. Tell me, my 
friend, did we not both foresee what cruelties 
would have been exercised if our party had proved 
successful ? And would you, in that case, have 
lived an exile from your country, that you might 
not have been a spectator of so sad a scene ? I 
know you will reply in the negative ; and will assure 
me, that you sliould then have remained in theun- 
disturbad possession of your estate and honours. 
Yet certainly it would have become a man of your 
patriotic spirit to have been far less concerned for 
his own interest than for that of ihe republic. 

But to what purpose, let me farther ask, should 
you persevere in banishing yourself from Rome ? 
Hitherto, indeed, the world has approved your 
conduct, in having entered into the civil war with 
reluctance, and in having wisely declined pushing 
it to its last desperate extremity. The world 
admires, too, your good fortune (as it may justly 
be called, considering the distracted state of the 
times) in having been able to maintain your dig- 
nity and reputation in an honourable retreat. But 
the time is now arrived when you ouglit to think 
no place more desirable than your native country. 
If she appears less beautiful than formerly, this 
circumstance should not diminish your affection, 
but rather raise your compassion : and as there 
are so many illustrious citizens whose loss she 
deplores, you should .spare her the additional sorrow 
of being deprived likewise of you. If you dis- 
covered a true greatness of spirit in scorning to be 
the suppliant of Caesar’s power, may you not betray 
too much pride in contemning the offers of his 
clemency ? And if you acted wisely in withdraw- 
ing from your country, may it not be thought 
insensibility, should you show no desire of return- 
ing ? In a word, though you should take no satis- 
faction in public affairs, yet surely it is imprudent 
to abandon your own. But, above all, let me 
entreat you to consider whether your present situ- 
ation is as secure as it may perhaps be agreeable. 
Violences are everywhere committed with great 
licentiousness ; but more particularly in foreign 
countries, where villany is less restrained by awe 
and shame from its cruel purposes. 1 mention 
this from my concern for your welfare ; which is 
so great, indeed, that if it be not equal, it is 
certainly, at least, inferior only to that of your 
relation Marcellus Believe me, then, it becomes 
you to act agreeably to the circumstances of the 
times, and with a rational regard to the preserva- 
tion of your life and fortunes. Farewell. 

LETTER XX. 

Marofis Marcellus^ to Cicero, 

I HAVE upon every occasion shown you, but 
particularly in the present, that 1 pay the highest 
A u 707 y^****" sentiments and advice. 

Accordingly, notwithstanding my very 

w Oaius Marcellus. 

“ This letter seems to be an answer to that which is j 
mentioned in the first remark on the preceding epistle. 
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afTectionate relation Cains Marcellus had not only 
entreated, but earnestly conjured me to act in the 
manner you recommend, yet his persuasions could 
by no means prevail, till 1 found them supported 
by yours. 

I tim indebted to your letter for a particular 
account of the manner in which this affair has 
been transacted ; and I am extremely obliged to 
you for your congratulations thereupon, as 1 know 
they proceed from an excellent heart. But among 
the very few friends and relations who have sin- 
cerely endeavoured to promote my recal, nothing 
in this whole transaction affords me so true a joy 
as to have experienced your singular zeal and 
good-will towards me. Everything else, indeed, 
the calamities of the times have taught me to 
resign with great tranquillity and indfffererice : 
but to be deprived of the friendship of men of your 
worth and character, would render life, under every 
circumstance, altogether insupportable. It is upon 
the enjoyment, therefore, of this privilege that I 
chiefly congratulate myself ; and I shall endeavour 
to convince you, that you have conferred your 
good oflices upon one who is most sincerely and 
warmly your friend. Farewell. 

LETTER XXI. 

To Marcus Brutus. 

Luc r us Titius Strabo is one of the most 
illustrious and most distinguished of our Roman 
^ knights. I live with him in the strictest 

familiarity, as indeed we are united by 
every kind of friendly connexion. He claims a 
debt which is owing to him in your provincje, from 
Publius Cornelius : but Volcatius, who presides in 
our court of justice “ at Rome, having refused to 
take cognizance of the cause, has directed it to be 
tried in Gaul. I request your assistance^ therefore, 
ill bringing this affair to a speedy determination ; 
and I request it so much the more earnestly than if 
it were my own, as a man may with a better grace be 
more anxious for the pecuniary concerns that relate 
to his friend than to himself. Let me entreat you, 
tlien, to take the whole conduct of this business 
under your immediate direction- And 1 hope you 
will endeavour, as far as justice shall permit, that 
Strabo's freedman, who is employed to manage this 
suit, may recover the money in question with as 
little trouble and expense as possible. In this you 
will greatly oblige me : and you will find, likewise, 
that Strabo is extremely deserving of your friend- 
ship. Again and again, therefore, I conjure you 
to take his interest under your protection, with the 
same care you are wont to exert Jn every instance 
that you know will be agreeable to me. Farewell. 

« Tho persnn who Ht> presided was, according to the cim- 
stitiition t)f the Komaii government, the praetor urttanus, 
or city prtt-'tor : but Cjesar would not suffer the people to 
I>roceed this year to the usual election of their magistrates, 

I excepting only with respect to tlio tribunes and aidiies. 
loNtcud of praetors, therefore, ho arbitrarily upiioiiited u 
certain number of persons to administer the civil juris- 
diction of the city ; which is the reason (as one of tlieconi- 
meutators conjectures) tliat Cicero docs not call Volcatius 
by the proper title of his office. — Suet, in Yit. Jul. Cais. 76. 

— 


LETTER XXIL 

To L. Papirius Pmtus. 

I WRITE this letter in great haste upon my 
tablets, in the midst of an entertainment p at the 
A u 707 Volumnius. We lay down about 

A. u. 707 . ninth hour*i; and I am placed with 
your friends Atticus on my right hand, and Verrius 
on my left. You will wonder to find that I can 
pass my time thus jovially in the midst of servitude. 
Yet tell me, my friend, you who are the disciple of 
a philosopher, what else should I do } And to what 
purj)ose should I torment myself with endless dis- 
quietudes? ** Spend your days,'* you will probably 
reply, “in literary occupations." But can you 
imagine I have any other ? or that, without them, 
my very being would not be utterly insupportable? 
However, though employments of this kind cannot 
satiate, there is a certain time, nevertheless, when 
it is proper to lay them aside. Now, at such 
intervals, though a party at supper is not altogether 
a point of so much importance to me as it was to 
you, when you made it the single subject of your 
arch query to the philosopher' ; yet I know not 
in what manner I can more agreeably dispose of 
myself till the hour of sleep. But I was going to 
name the rest of our company, and to tell you that 
Cytheris * is reclined ‘ at the left hand of Eutrapeius. 
You will be astonished, I suppose, to find your 
grave and philosophical friend in such society, and 
will be apt to cry out with the poet“, 

** And is this he, the man so lato renown’d ? 

Whom virtue honour’d, and whom glory crown’d ; 

This the famed chief, of every tongue the praise: 

Of Greece the wonder, and of crowds the gaze.” 

The truth of the matter is, I had not the least sus- 
picion that this fair lady was to be of our party. 
However, I have the example of the Socratic 
Aristippus"', to keep me in countenance ; who, when 

p ’J’ho time of meals Bcetiis a very extraordinary season 
for the purpose of writing letters. However, it was cus- 
tomary with the Romans to employ themselves in this 
manner between the several courses: and they usually 
caiTicd tablets about them ff>r that uso. Plutarch informs 
us that Cffisar generally signed his despatches at table. — 
Pint, in Vit. Jul. Ca.*8. 

‘I The Romans reclined themselves upon couches at their 
meals. Tlic ninth hour answers to our three o'clock in the 
aftei noon, and was the usual time when they made their 
lubt and principal meal. 

' The story to which Cicero here alludes is more expli- 
citly mentioned in a subsequent part of this letter. 

“ A celebrated courtesan, who, a few years before tho 
date of this letter, had been a very favourite mistress of 
Mark Antony. If the authority of Servius may be relied 
upon, she is the Lyeoris whose infidelity to the poet Gullus 
is the subject of the last of Virgil’s pastorals. — Pint, in Vit. 
Anton. 8erv. ; in Vlrg. Eclog. 10. 

( Tho reclining posture, at table, was esteemed indecent 
for women, and only practised by those of a loose cha- 
racter ; as the Roman ladies of modesty always sat at 
their meals. 

u Manutius supposes that the verses here quoted are 
from a tragedy of the poet Ennius, entitled “ Telamon 
which is frequently mentioned by tho ancient gram- 
marians. 

V lie was a disciple of Socrates ; but either mistaking or 
perverting the lessons of his excellent master, lie main- 
tained that ** sensual pleasure was tho supreme and ulti- 
mate good.” Ills practice was agreeable to his doctrine, { 
and he spent his life (a great part of which he passed at 
the court of Dionysius, the Biclliati tyrant) in every kind I 
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he was reproached with having a commerce of 
gallantly with the Corinthian courtesan, ' Tia irue, 
replied the philosopher, (without being in th^ least 
disconcerted) I possess Lais, but Lais possesses not 
me. The expression is much stronger in the 
original and I leave you, if you think proper, to 
render it in its full import. In the mean time, let 
me assure you that 1 never had any passion of this 
sort even when 1 was a young fellow, and much 
less now that I am an old one. But my great 
delight is in these festive meetings, where 1 throw 
out just what comes uppermost, and laugh away 
the sighs and sorrows of iny heart. Nor were you 
yourself in a more serious mood, my friend, when 
even a venerable philosopher could not escape your 
raillery, to whom, when he was inquiring if the 
company had any questions to propose to him^, 
you replied, with great gravity, that “ it had been a 
question with you the whole morning, where you 
should find a party to sup ? ’’ The formal pedant 
expected, perhaps, that you were going to ask him 
whether there was one heaven only, or heavens 
innumerable : whereas it was at that time, it seems, 
much more your concern to be resolved in the 
humorous problem you proposed. 

Thus you see in what manner 1 pass my time. 
I devote part of every day to reading or writing ; 
after which, that I may not entirely seclude myself 
from the society of my friends, 1 generally sup in 
their parties. But upon these occasions I am so 
far from transgressing our sumptuary law, (if any 
law, alas I can now be said to subsist) that I do not 
even indulge myself to the full extent it allows. 
You need notibe alarmed, therefore, at my intended 
visit : you will receive a guest who jokes much more 
abundantly than he eats. Farewell. 


LETTER XXIII 
To Ampius. y 

Believe me, my dear Ampius, it is with the 
utmost reason that I congratulate you on the 
A u 707 success of your affairs. I am by no 
means, indeed, so imprudent as to flatter 

of luxurious indulgonco. — Cic. do Orator, iii, 16, 17 ; Atheii. 
Deipn. 12. 

*'Ex« AofSa ovK €xofiai, was the answer of Aris- 
tippus ; where the verb as Maiiutius observes, con- 
veys a more obscene sense than the word haheo, into 
which Cicero translates it. 

* The conceitodnoss of the ancient sophists was so extra- 
vagant, that they protended to be possessed of ail know- 
ledge, human and divine ; insomuch that one of them pub- 
licly boasted, at tho Olympic games, that lie was not only 
master of the whole circle of liberal arts and sciences, but 
of the meanest mechanic crafts. Accordingly, it was cus- 
tomary with them to call upon their audience to propose 
any question whatever in which they were desirous to he 
informed ; which was no sooner delivered out, than those 
philological mountebanks harangued upon it in that fluent 
jargon with whi h schoolmen in all ages have been so 
liberally endowed. Tho first who assumed these impious, 
shall they he termed, or ridiculous pretensions to omni- 
science, was one Gorgias, a Grecian: and this man, who 
in more enlightentid d ys would have been looked upon 
with the utmost contempt by all true philosophers, was 
held in such high esteem by his countrymen, that they 

erected a statue to his memoi-y, of solid gold. Cic de 

Orator, iii. 02 ; Do Finib. ii. 

J Titus Ampius had gradually risen through the several 
employments of the state, t^l he arrived at the praetor- 


you with false hopes ; for aa unexpected disappoint- 
ment would probably so depress your spirits that 
nothing would ever be capable of raising them 
again. 

I have solicited your cause with more freedom 
than was altogether suitable perhaps to a man in my 
circumstances ; as the invariable friendship which 
I have ever borne towards you, and which you have 
always most faithfully cultivated, taught me to 
surmount the difficulties that fortune, by impairing 
my credit, had thrown in my way. Accordingly 
the promise of your pardon is obtained, and all 
preliminaries are adjusted and confirmed that relate 
to your restoration. I speak this upon my own 
certain knowledge, having been a witness to the 
whole transaction. It happens indeed, very luckily, 
that I am connected with all Ceesar’s favourites ; 
insomuch that, next to Cecsar, there is no one who 
stands so high in their friendship as myself. Pansa, 
llirtius, and Oppius, Balbus, Matius, and Postu- 
mius, have each of them distinguished me with 
particular marks of their esteem. If I had encler.- 
voured to establish this interest merely with a view 
of serving you in the present conjuncture, I should 
by no means think I had reason to be ashamed. 
But I did not cultivate their good graces upon nny 
motive of this temporising kind : on the contrary, 
every one of these whom I incessantly solicited in 
your behalf, are my old friends. In this number 
we are principally obliged to Pansa, who, as he has 
the greatest credit and influence with Caesar, so he 
showed himself extremely zealous for your interest, 
and very desirous likewise of obliging me. I must 
mention Tullius Cimber^ also as one with whose 
good offices, upon this occasion, I have great reason 
to be satisfied. He employed them more success- 
fully upon your account than he possibly could in 
favour of any other man ; for it is not interested 
solicitations so much as those which proceed 
entirely from friendship and gratitude, that prevail 
with CiEsar. Your warrant, however, is not yet 
actually signed, for there are certain malevolent 
spirits (who affect to talk as if they were not 
secretly pleased that this civil war broke out, and 
who represent you as the principal fomenter of it) 
that would be exceedingly offended if they knew 
you had obtained your pardon. It was thought 
advisable, therefore, to manage this affair with 
great caution and secrecy ; nor by any means, at 
present, to suffer our success to be publicly known. 
It soon, however, will ; and I doubt not that every 
thing will be ripe for that purpose, before this 
letter shall reach your hands : for Pansa, whose 
word may be depended upon, has promised me, in 
the strongest terms, that he will in a very few days 
procure your warrant. In the mean time, I thouglit 
proper to send you this previous account of the 
prosperous state of your affairs. For I find, by 

ship ; from which post he was cloctod, in the year fiJKJ, to 
the government of Cilicia. As he had distinguished him- 
self during his tribunate by promoting the inttjrest and 
honours of Pompey, so he appears to have been a warm 
partisan of his cause in the civil wars ; in consequence 
of which, ho was at this time in exile — Pigh. Aniial. iii. 
376. 

* This person, though greatly in favour with Ciesar, was 
afterwards one of the principal conspirators against him. 
It was he that gave the signal to the rest of his associates, 
when they assassinated Cesar in tho senate ; and Cimber 
held him by the gown, while Cassius gave him the first 
stab.^Buet. in Vit. Jul. Cccs. 82. 



TO SEVERAL OP HIS FRIENDS. 


talking with your wife Epulia, and by the tender 
tears of your daughter Ampia, that you are more 
dispirited than your letters intimate ; and they are 
apprehensive that your uneasiness will be increased 
by their absence. In order, therefore, to compose 
this anxiety of your mind, 1 thought it incumbent 
on me thus to anticipate a piece of good news, 
which most assuredly will be verified. You are 
sensible that in my former letters I have rather 
employed such arguments of consolation as were 
proper to affect a man of your philosophical magna- 
nimity, than encouraged you to entertain any other 
certain hopes than those of being restored with the 
republic when these flames should subside. And 
here let me remind you of your letters to me, in 
which you have always discovered the most heroic 
determination to meet with firmness and fortitude 
whatever it might be your fate to suffer. I was by 
no means surprised to find that you were animated 
with these manly sentiments, when I reflected that 
you had been conversant in the affairs of the world 
from your earliest youth ; that you had exercised 
some of the most important employments of the 
commonwealth, at a time when our lives and liberties 
were in the utmost dai.ger ® ; and that you entered 
into the pres(mt war, nr t merely with the pleasing 
prospect of victory, but with a mind prepared to bear 
the reverse with a wise and jjhilosophical resignation. 
Ill fine, as you are employed in recording the deeds 
illustrious heroes it particularly concerns you 
ti copy out, in your own conduct, that magnunim- 
i..y wliich you are celebrating in others, lint this 
h uliving in a style more suitable to your late cir- 
» i4r*,.itances than to your present. Let me only 
tuon, exhort you to c()me prepared to endure those 
calamities which you must suffer hertj in common 
with every citizen of Rome ; calamities, for which, 
if 1 had discovered any remedy, I should most 
certainly impart it to j .a. The only refuge from 
them is in those philosophical studies, in which we 
have both of us ever been conversant ; and these, 
though in more prosperous days they were only our 
amusement, must now prove likewise our strongest 
support. But, to end as I began, let me desire you 
to be well persuaded that all things are completely 
settled concerning your full pardon and restoration. 
Farewell. 


LETTER j:XIV. 

To P, Servilins Isaitricusy ProconsuL 
As the friendship that subsists between us, and 
the singular affection you bear me, are circumstances 
universally known, I find myself under a 
* * frequent necessity of applying to you in 

behalf of those who solicit my re*commendations. 
But though I am a general well-wisher to all whom 
1 thus introduce to your favour, yet 1 do not pre- 
tend to be equally interested in the success of every 
one of them, 1 am particularly so, however, in 

» Ampius was tribune in the consulate of Cicero, when 
the conspiracy of Catiline was discovered ; and wasprmtor 
in the yen r ({05, when Clodius, who at the same time was 
tribune, raisesd so much disturbance by his seditious laws ; 
particularly by that ivhieh occasioned Cicero’s banishment. 
— Phrh. Annal. ii. 36.^ 

l> This work seems to have been of the biographical kind, 
and to have included the life of Julius CsRsar ; as Suetonius 
quotes a passage from it, concerning the conduct of that 
emperor. — Suet, in Vit. Jul. Caes. 77* 


that of Titus Egnatius, as he was the generous 
companion of my exile, and shared with me in all 
the pains, the difficulties, and the dangers which 1 
underwent, both by sea and land, during that most 
unfortunate period of my life. Nor would he, 
without my consent, have left me at this juncture. 
I recommend him to you, therefore, as one of my 
family for whom I have the greatest regard ; and 
you will much oblige me by convincing him that 
this letter shall have proved greatly to his advan- 
tage. Farewell. 


LETTER XXV. 

To CwriMs', 

Therr was a time when 1 thought you made a 
very injudicious choice, by preferring a foreign 
A. V 7o7 ^ imagined that 

Rome (while yet, alas ! it w^as Rome) 
must be far more suitable, I will not only say than 
Patrse, but even than the noblest city in the Pelo- 
ponnesus, to a man of your amiable and elegant 
turn of mind. But now, on the contrary, I look 
upon your having retired into Greece, when our 
affairs were well-nigh de.sperate, as a strong proof 
of your great penetration ; and I consider your 
absence, not only as a very judicious, but a very 
happy resolution. Yet, why do 1 call it happy ? 
when it is impossible that happiness should be the 
portion of any man, in these wretched times, who 
possesses the least degree of sensibility. However, 
that desirable privilege which you, who were at 
liberty to leave Italy, enjoy by travelling, I have 
procured by another method ; and I can in some 
sort say, no less than yourself, that I live 
* “ Where nor the name nor deeds accursed I hear 
Of Pclops’ impious raec‘*.” 

For, as soon as my levee is over, (which is some- 
what more frequented than formerly, a patriot 
being now looked upon as a sight, of all others, the 
most uncommon*^,) 1 shut myself up in my library. 
And it is there, my friend, that I am employed in 
compositions which you will find, perhaps, to be 
animated with all that spirit you once said so ill 

« ITc was one of the city qua?stors in the year 691, and 
about five years afterwards was elected into the post of 
tribune. It does not appear that he advanced any fartlier 
in the offices of the state. On tlie contrary, it seems pro- 
bable that ho turned his pursuits into an humbler channel, 
and engaged in somchriuich of commerce. It was for this 
purpose, perhaps, that about the time when the disson- 
tions between Pompeyand Cmsar broke out, he retired into 
(iroece, and settled at Putrre. Bee letter 2 of the following 
book ; Pigh. Annal. ii. .3IM. 

d The s()n8 of Pelops were Atreus and Thyestes, whose 
impious and cruel acts are recorded in fabulous history. 
Tlicdramaticpoet A ttiuH wroteatragedy entitled “ Atreus,” 
from which play, it is probable, this line was quoted, and 
which Cicero seems to apply to the violences committed by 
some of the loading men in the successful party. That 
Cicero, however, by no means lived the recluse he hero 
roprosonts himself, has already appeortjd by several letters 
in the present and preceding book, by whioh it is evident 
that he mixed, with great freedom and gaiety, among the 
chiefs of the victorious faction. 

^ A true patriot was a sight in all ages too uncommon, 
it must bo o^vned, not to have been worth remarking ; 
but, wbethor those who visited Cicero, in order to view so 
singular a curiosity, were disappointed or not, is a ques- 
tion which every reader by this time, perhaps, may be 
able very clearly to determine. 


THE LETTERS OF MAROIJS TlTLLlUS CICERO 


agreed with my dejection and despair, when yon 
r^r^acfaied m^, at your house, for not acting up to 
the thrtitude that appeared in my writings. I must 
confess, I could not at that time forbear lamenting 
the wretched fate of the republic ; to which I was 
^e more tenderly attached, as I had not only been 
distinguished with its honours, but had greatly 
assisted it by my services. And even now, that 
time (which wears out the sorrows of the weakest 
minds), together with reason (which ought to have 
the strongest influeDcefor that purpose), have jointly 
contributed to compose my breast ; yet 1 still lament 
to see the commonwealth thus fallen, without a 
hope of ever rising more ! There is nothing, how- 
ever, that can at present be justly imputed to Him, 
in whom all power is now vested ; unless, perhaps, 
it be that he has more than he ought. And as to 
what is past, our fate and our follies have had so 
large a share in all that has happened, that we 
cannot complain with a good grace. As little reason 
is there to hope that affairs will mend. 1 cannot, 
therefore, but conclude my letter as I began it, 
with admiring your judgment if it were choice, or 
your fortune if it were chance, that led you from 
this uupleasing scene. Farewell. 


LETTER XXVI. 

To Ligarius, 

Be assured that 1 am exerting my utmost efforts 
of every kind in order to procure your restoration. 
A. u. 707 . truth, the singular and pious affection 
‘of your brothers, for whom I bear the 
same warm friendship that I entertain for yourself, 
will not suffer me to neglect any opportunity oC 
employing my best offices in your behalf. But 1 
had rather you should learn from their letters than 
from mine, what I have already performed, and 
what I am still endeavouring to perform, in your 
affairs. 1 will only, therefore, acquaint you myself 
with the strong and well-grounded hopes I have 
conceived, that your restoration will soon be effected. 
Let me previously observe, that my fears in all 
doubtful cases of importance are ever apt to be 
much superior to my hopes ; a fault, if it be a fault, 
which I am very ready to acknowledge. Never- 
theless, the last time I waited upon Cmsar, I came 
away with a full persuasion that there was not the 
least reason to doubt of his granting you a pardon. 

I attended him for this purpose, at the request of 
your brothers, on the 26th of November last, in | 
the mormng, not without encountering all the usual 
difficulties and indignities before 1 could gain ad- 
mittance. Your brothers, and the rest of your 
relations, having thrown themselves at his feet, I 
supported their petition with such arguments as I 
thought suitable to the occasion ^ And I could 

^ Cicero had, shortly afterwards, ;^niorc public occasion 
of testifying his zeal for his friignd. For Tubero, though 
he4iad himself engaged in the same party with Ligarius, 
having from private pique opposed the recal of Ligarius, 
CJoero defended him before Cwsar in the forum, in a noble 
oration which is still extant. It wiis upon this occasion, 
that the pomp and energy of tho lloman orator's rhetoric 
is said to have had such a wonderful effect, that It nut only 
made Caesar tremble, but, what is yet more extraordiii^iry. 
it made him change his determined purjiuso, and acquit 
the man he had resolved to condemn. This story has often 
been alleged in proof of the 'power of ancient eloquence; 


plainly perceive, not only by the gradoua answer 
which Caesar returned, but by the whole ^r of his 
countenance, together with several other little cir- 
cumstances, much easier to remark than describe, 
that he was extremely well inclined in your favourv. 
Preserve, then, my friend, a firm and vigorous 
frame of mind ; and if you bore the dark and tem- 
pestuous season of your affairs with fortitude, let 
their present more serene and favourable aspect 
fill your heart with cheerfulness. As for myself, I 
shall continue to act with as much assiduity in 
your cause as if there were still many obstacles to 
surmount. To this end, I shall very zealously per- 
severe in my applications not only to Caesar, but 
to all those who are most in his favour ; every one 
of whom I have experienced to be much my friend. 
Farewell. 

and the translator cimfessea, that he haa himself, in the 
letters published under the name of Hir Thomas Fitz- 
osliome, produced it for that purpose. Hut, upon a stricter 
inquiry, the supposed fact scorns to be extremely qiuss- 
tionable. For, In the first place, there is not the least 
trace of it in any part of Cicero's writings. Now this hifi' 
total silence seems to furnish a very strong presimiptive 
ai'gument to destroy tho erwiit of the story ; for it is alto- 
gether improbable that a man of Cicero's character should 
have omitted any opportunity of displaying a cireumst^mce 
so exceedingly to the honour of his oratorical powers. 
In the next plao'C, it is very observable, that Valerius 
Maximus, who luis a chapter expressly to show the force 
of eloquence, and who mentions a particular instance of 
this kiml with regard to Ccesar himself, yet talces not tho 
least notice of the fact in question. But if it had been 
true, is it crredible either that it should never have reached 
his knowledge, or that, knowing it, he should have passed 
it over in silence? especially as it aft'orded him a much 
stronger instimee for his purpose than any he has thought 
proper to enumeratt;. It is remarkable, likewise, that 
Quintilian, though ho frequently cites the very passage 
in this celebrated oration which is supposed to have 
raised the strongest emotions in ('lesar's breast, yet gives 
not the least intimation of the effect which it is pretended 
to have wnmght. J^lutarch is the only ancient writer who 
relates this Htf)ry, and he introduces it with a \4yfrai Se, 
an expression wljich fiocnis to iiiijily that ho did not copy 
it from any earlier historian, but reoeivtHl it only from 
common tradition. Now it might be sufficient to give rise 
to such a report, if Cscsiir had been seized during the 
course of this trial with one of his usual epileptic fits, 
which were attended with that erhange of colour and 
trembling of the nerves that Plutarch ascribes to tho 
force of Cicero’s rhetoric. And that this is all that there 
was of truth in the cjise, is rendered probable by tho testi- 
mony of Suetonius, who informs us that Caesar was twice 
seized with these fits when he W'as engaged in judicial 
affairs. — Val. Max. viii. .9; Quint. Instit. Orat. viii. 4, (i ; 
ix. 2 ; Pint, in Vit. Ciccr. ; Suet in Vit. Jul. Co^s. 4A. 

g Cicero’s presages in the present instance appear to 
have been well grounded ; for Ligarius, shortly afterwards, 
obtained Caesar’s permission to return to Home. Ligarius, 
nevertheless, entered into the conspiracy against liim ; and 
history has recorded the very si>irlted answer which Liga- 
rius made to Brutus, when that illustrious Homan paid 
him a visit in order to invite him into a participation of 
his schome. Brutus, finding him sick in bed, began to 
lament that he should be confined at. so critical a con- 
juncture ; upon which, Ligarius, raising himself on his 
arm, and taking Brutus by the hand, ** Oh, my frjend,” 
said he, ** if you aro meditating any enterprise worthy of 
yourself, 1 am welL”— -Pint, in Vit. Brut. 


TO SEVERAL OF HIS PRIENPS, 


LETTER XXVII. 

To P, Sermlius Isaurkus, ProoonauL 
I TOOK occasion, when we were walking in your 
gardens, to recommend to you, with all possible 
A. u*707. ^Aniestness, the Asiatic affairs of my 
friend Cerellia^. And, agreeably to your' 
usual disposition, and to those many great and 
good offices I have perpetually received at your 
hands, you very generously assured me of your 
utmost assistance. This circumstance, I persuade 
myself, you have not forgotten : I am sure, at least, 
it is not customary with you to be unmindful of my 
requests. However, the agents of this lady inform 
her, in their letters, that the numerous occupations 
in which so extensive a province engages you, 
render it necessary that you should be reminded, 
from time to time, of your promise. I entreat you, 
therefore, to recollect that you gave me full assur- 
ances of employing your good offices in favour of 
Cerellia, so far as should be consistent with your 
honour ; and I think your powers for this purpose 
are very extensive. For, if I mistake not, the 
decree of the senate, which passed in relation to 
the heirs of Yannonius, is expressed in such terms 
as to admit of an interpretation extremely advan- 
tageous to Cerellia's interest. But this must be 
submitted entirely to your own judgment ; which, 
I doubt not, will construe this decree in the sense 
in which it was intended by the senate, as 1 know 
the respect you always bear for the resolutions of 
that assembly. 1 will only add, therefore, that I 
desire you would believe that every instance in 
which you shall favour Cerellia will be a singular 
obligation conferred upon myself. Farewell. 


LETTER XXVIII. 

To Aulus CfScinaK 

I WAS informed, by your zealous friend Largus, 
that the time limited for your continuance in Sicily 
A ij 707 January next. 

Having, therefore, upon all occasions, 
observed that Caesar ratifies whatever Balbus and 
Oppius act in his absence j, 1 very strenuously soli- 

h This lady was not only a particular friend of Cicero, 
but a great reader and admirer of his moral writings. Hut 
neither her philosophy nor her ege, though she was ten 
years older than Cicero, could secure her c‘]iar4U!ter from 
censure ; and slander has said that her intercourse with 
our author did not always turn upon matters of specu- 
lation. Hut if the reader has the curiosity to sec this 
charge entirely overthrown, he will ftnd a very satis- 
factory confutation of it in Monsieur MongauU’s fourth 
remark on the 51st letter of the 12th book to Atticus. 

1 Aulus Ca^cina wixs a person of great and amiable virtues 
in private life ; and he was distinguished, likewise, in 
public for his genius, his eloquence, and his erudition. 
He seems to have particularly excelled in tho science of 
divination ; upon which subject ho wrote a treatise, which 
iH often cited by Seneca. In the civil wars, he not only 
drew his sword, but his pen against C«esar : having pub- 
lished an invective upon that general, which appears to 
have extremely offended him. Csecina was accordingly 
bauislied ; and the present and following letters to him, 
were written during his exile in Hicily.— Cic. Oral, pro 
Cflccln. 35, 36 ; Senec. Natural. Quo^st. ii. passim. 

J Ccesar was, at this time, in Spain, pursuing the war 
against the sons of Vompey; whilst Oppius and Balbus 
were acting as his vicegerents at Rome. 


cited them that yon might be permitted to remeiii 
in that island as long as you should think proper. 
In all my applications of tills kind,, they^ have either 
instantly complied with my desire, if it happened 
not to be particularly disagreeable to them, or have 
assigpied their reasons for refusing : but in the pre- 
sent instance, they did not give me an immediate 
answer. However, they called upon me again the 
very same day, in order to acquaint me, that in 
consequence of my request, you were at liber^ to 
continue in Sicily during your own inclination: 
and they would be answerable, they said, that 
Caesar would not be displeased. Thus you see how 
far your licence extends : and I need not tell you 
what use it would be most advisable for you to 
make of it. 

After I had written thus far, your lettei*^ was 
given into my hands, wherein you desire my opinion 
whether you should remain in Sicily, or go into 
Asia in order to settle your affairs in that province. 
1 do not well know how to reconcile this question 
to the account which 1 mentioned above to have 
received from Largus. For he talked to me as if 
you were not at liberty to reside any longer in 
Sicily : whereas your query seems to imply the 
contrary. Be this as it may, my sentiments are, 
that you should, by all means, continue in that 
island. The nearness of its situation renders it 
extremely convenient for the more expeditiously 
receiving and returning letters and expresses during 
the negotiation of your pardon : as you will be so 
much the earlier, likewise, amongst us, if you should, 
as I hope, obtain leave to return to Rome, or at 
least, into Italy. For these reasons, therefore, I 
am altogether against your removing from your 
present quarters. 

1 shall not fail to recommend you, in the strongest 
terms, to Furfanius Posthumus and his lieutenants, 
when they arrive here : but, at present, they are 
all at Mutina. They are every one of them my 
friends, and not only persons of singular merit, 
but great admirers of men of your character. You 
may, without any particular application to me, de- 
pend upon my best assistance in every other article 
wherein I Imagine my services can avail you. And 
should there be any of which I may be ignorant, if 
you will point them out to me, you will find that 
you could not have employed any other of your 
friends who would have acted in your affairs with 
so warm a zeal. 

Though I shall speak so effectually to Furfanius 
that there will be no necessity for your delivering 
a letter to him on my part, yet, as some of your 
family were desirous you should have onoy I could 
not refuse their request : and 1 have added, at the 
bottom of this, a copy of my letter. Farewell. 


LETTER XXIX. 

To Titus Purfanius^^ ProconsuL 
It is impossible tot be more intimately united 
with any man, than I have ever been with Aulus 
A. u. 707. 1 in great familiarity with 

'his illustrious father : and the eatly pre- 
sages I observed in the son, of the most exalted 
probity and eloquence, won my affections to him 
L was appointed by Caesar proconsul of Sicily for the 
following year ; in which post he is said to have conducted 
himself with great clemency and moderation.— <tuartier. 
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from his youth. We were attached to each other, 
not only ^ the mutual exchange of many friendly 
offices, but by the same common tastes and studies : 
insomuch, that there is no man for whom 1 ever 
entertained a more tender regard. After this, 1 
need only add, that I am under the strongest obli- 
gations, as you see, to protect both his person and 
his fortunes, to the utmost of my power. As 1 
know, by many instances, the sentiments you enter- 
tain both of the calamities of the republic, and of 
those who suffer for its sake, 1 am sure your own 
inclinations will lead you to assist Csecina. I will 
only entreat you, therefore, to suffer my recom- 
mendation to increase that favourable disposition 
in proportion to the esteem which 1 am sensible 
you bear me : and be well persuaded, that you 
cannot give me a more sensible proof of your 
friendship. Farewell. 


LETTER XXX. 

A ulus Cacina to Cicero, 

I HOPE you will not only pardon the fears, but 
pity the misfortunes, which prevented your re- 
A u 707 ®®^ving my performance so soon as I 
intended : but my son was apprehensive, 
1 hear, that the publication of this piece might 
prove to my prejudice. And, indeed, as the effect 
of compositions of this kind depends more upon 
the temper in which they are read than on that 
in which they are written, his fears were by no 
means irrational ; especially as* 1 am still a sufferer 
for the liberties of my pen. In this respect my 
fate, surely, is somewhat singular. For the errors 
of an author are generally either reformed by a 
blot, or punished by the loss of his fame : whereas 
banishment, on the contrary, has been thought the 
more proper method of correcting mine. And yet 
the whole of my crime amounts only to this — that 
I poured forth my invectives against the man with 
whom I was openly at war. Now, there was not 
a single person, 1 suppose, in the same party with 
myself, who was not in effect guilty of the same 
offence ; as there was not one who did not send up 
his vows for success to our cause, or that offered a 
sacrifice, though upon an occasion ever so foreign 
to public affairs, without imploring the gods that 
Caesar might soon be defeated. If he imagines 
otherwise, he is extremely happy in his ignorance. 
But if he knows this to be fact, why am 1 marked 
out as the particular object of his wrath, for having 
written something which he did not approve, 
whilst he forgives every one of those who were 
perpetually invoking Heaven for his perdition ! 

But 1 WHS going to acquaint you with the reason ' 
of those fears which I mentioned in the beginning 
of my letter. In the first place, then, 1 have taken 
notice of you in the piece in question ; though, 
at the same time, I have touched upon your conduct 
with great caution and reserve. Not that I have, 
by any means, changed my sentiments concerning 
it ; but, as being afraid to say all that they dictate^, 
to me. Now it is well known, that in composi-" 
tions of the panegyrical kind, an author should 
not only deliver Ids applauses with a full and 
unlimited freedom, but heighten them, likewise, 
with a suitable strength and warmth of expression. 
In satire, indeed, though greiit liberties are generally 
thought allowable, yet, a writer must always be 


upon his guard, lest he degenerates into petulance 
and scurrility. An author is still more restrained 
in speaking advantageously of himself ; as, without 
much care and circumspection, he will appear 
arrogant and conceited. Of all subjects, therefore, 
of a personal nature, it is panegyric alone wherein 
a writer may expatiate uncontrolled ; as he cannot 
be sparing in the encomiums he bestows upon 
another, without incurring the imputation of envy 
or inability. But, in the present instance, you 
will think yourself, perhaps, obliged to me. For 
as I was not at liberty to represent your actions 
in the manner they deserve, the next favour to 
being totally silent concerning them, was to mention 
them as little as possible. But difficult as it was 
to contain myself upon so copious a subject, I 
however forbore : and as there were various parts 
of your conduct I did not venture even to touch 
upon, so, in the revisal of my work, I not only 
found it necessary to strike out several circum- 
stances I had inserted, but to place many of those 
which I suffered to remain in a less advantageous 
point of view. But should an architect, in raising 
a flight of steps, omit some, cut away part bf those 
he had fixed, and leave many of the rest loose and 
ill joined together, might he not more properly be 
said to erect a ruin, than an easy and regular 
ascent ? In the same manner, where an author is 
constrained, by a thousand unhappy circumstances, 
to break the just coherence of his piece and destroy 
its proper gradation, how can he hope to prod\ice 
anything that shall merit the applause of a refined 
and judicious ear ? But I was still more embarrassed 
where my subject led me to speak of Cresar : and 
I will own that I trembled %vhenever I had occasion 
to mention his name. My fears, however, did not 
arise from any apprehension that what 1 wrote 
might draw upon me his farther, chastisement, but 
lest it should not be agreeable to his particular 
sentiments, with which, indeed, I am by no means 
well acquainted. But with what spirit can a man 
I compose when he is obliged to ask himself, at every 
sentence, “Will Catsar approve of this? May 
not this expression appear of suspicious import ? 
Or will he not think it still worse if I change it 
thus But, besides these difficulties, I wa.s per- 
plexed, likewise, in regard to the applauses and 
censures which 1 dealt out to others ; as 1 was afraid 
I might apply them where they would not, perhaps, 
be very agreeable to Caesar, though they might not 
actually give him offence. I reflected, that if his 
vengeance pursued me for what I wrote, whilst I 
had my sword in roy hand ; what might be the 
consequence, should 1 displease him now tliat 1 
am a disarmed exile ? These fears increased upon 
me, when I considered the cautious manner in 
which you thought it necessary to deliver your 
sentiments in your treatise entitled the Orator ; 
where you modestly apologise for venturing to 
publish your notions upon the subject, by ascribing 
it to the request of Brutus. But if you, whose 
eloquence has rendered you the general patron of 
every Roman, deemed it expedient to be thus art- 
fully guarded, how much more requisite is it for 
your old client, who is now reduced to inqplore 
that protection from every citizen in general, which 
he once received from yourself in particular ? 
An author who writes under the constraint of so 
many doubts and fears, though fears, perhaps, that 
are altogether groundless ; who is forced to adjust 
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almost every sentence, not to his own judgment, 
but to the impression it may probably make upon 
others ; will find it extremely difficult to execute 
any composition with success. And though this 
is a difficulty which you have never, it is possible, 
experienced, as your exalted genius is equal to every 
undertaking ; yet I am sure I experienced it very 
sensibly myself. Nevertheless, I ordered my son 
to read my performance to you ; but not to leave 
it in your hands, unless you would promise to 
correct it ; that is, unless you would new-model 
it in all its parts. 

As to my Asiatic expedition : notwithstanding 
my affairs require my presence in that province, 

! yet, in obedience to your advice, I have laid aside 
I my intended voyage. And now, as you are sensible 
( that my fate must necessarily, one way or other, 

I be soon determined, I need not, I am persuaded, 

I particularly exhort you to assist me with your good 
offices. Let me only entreat you, my dear Cicero, 
not to defer them in expectation of my son’s arrival. 
For his youth, his tenderness, and his fears, render 
him ill able to think of every measure which may 
be proper to be taken for my advantage. The 
wln)le management, therefore, of my cause, must 
rest entirely upon you, as it is upon you, in truth, 
that all my liopes depend. Your judicious observa- 
tion has enabled you to penetrate into the rec;esses 
of Cscsar’s heart ; and you are acquainted with all 
the most probable methods of prevailing with him : 
so that each successful step that shall be made in 
this aflair, from its commencement to its conclusion, 

I must proceed altogether from you. I am sensible, 
likewise, that you have great interest with Caesar, 
and still greater with all- his favourites. 1 doubt 
not, then, of your effecting my restoration, if you 
j will exert yourself for that purpose, not only in 
. such instances wherein I shall particularly request 
I your assistance (though that, indeed, would be a 
j very considerable obligation), but by taking the 
whole conduct of this matter into your own hands. 

I Perhaps my judgment is blinded by my misfortunes, 

, or 1 expect more from your friendship than in 
I modesty I ought, when 1 venture thus to impose 
j upon you so heavy a burthen. But whichever may 
be the case, your general conduct towards your 
; friends will furnish me with an excuse ; for the 
j zeal wdiich you exert upon all occasions where 
I their interest is concerned, has taught them not 
i only to expect, but even to claim your services, 

1 With regard to the boot which my son will 
j deliver to you, I entreat you either not to suffer it 
I to be published, or to correct it in such a pnanner 
j that it may not appear to my disadvantage. Farewell. 


LETTER XXXI. 

To P. Servilius Isauricus, Proconsul. 

I NicED not inform you, that Curtius Mithres is 
the favourite freedman of my very intimate friend 
^ Postumus : but let me assure you, that be 
A. e. /07- digtinguishes me with the same marks of 
respect which be pays to his patron himself. When- 
ever J was at Ephesus, I made use of his house 
as my own ; and many incidents concurred which 
afforded me full proots both of his fidelity and his 
affection. For this reason, as often as either my 
friends or myself have any affairs to transact in 
Asia, 1 always apply to Mithres : and I command 


not only his services, but his purse and his house, 
with the same freedom that 1 should dispose of my 
own. I particularise these circumstances the more 
minutely, that you may see it is not upon common 
motives, or to gratify the purposes of any ambitious 
views, that I now apply to you ; but, on the con- 
trary, that it is in favour of one with whom I am 
united by the strongest connexions. 1 entreat 
I you then to do me the honour of assisting him with 
your good offices, not only in the law-suit wherein 
he is engaged with a certain citizen of Colophon^, 
but in every other instance also, as far as shall be 
consistent with your own character and convenience. 
But though I make this exception, yet I am sure he 
has too much modesty to ask anything improper of 
you. Indeed, it is his utmost wish, that his own 
merit, in conjunction with my recommendation, 
may procure him your esteem. I very earnestly, 
therefore, conjure you, not only to favour him with 
your protection, but to receive him into the number 
of your friends. In return, you may depend upon 
my most zealous services upon all occasions wherein 
I shall imagine either your interest or your inclina- 
tion may require them. Farewell. 

LETTER XXXII. 

'• To Aulus CcBcina. • 

As often as I see your son (and 1 see him almost 
every day) I never fail to assure him of my zealous 
assistance, without any exception of time, 
A. u. 707. labour, or of business : and I promise 
him likewise my credit and interest, with this single 
limitation, that he may rely upon them as far as the 
small share I possess of either can possibly extend. 

I have read your performance”', and still con- 
tinue to read it, with much attention ; as I shall 
preserve it with the greatest fidelity. Your affairs, 
indeed, of every kind are my principal concern ; 
and I hfave the pleasure to see them every day ap- 
pear with a more and more favourable aspect. You 
have many friends who contribute their good offices 
for this purpose: of whose zeal your son, I am 
assured, has already acquainted you, as well as of his 
own hopes that their endeavours will prove effectual. 
In regard to what maybe collected from appearances, 

1 do not pretend to discern more than, 1 am persuaded, 
you see yourself : but as you may reflect upon them, 
perhaps, with greater discomposure of mind, I 
think it proper to give you my sentiments concern- 
ing them. Believe me, then, it is impossible, from 
the nature and circumstances of public affairs, that 
either you, or your companions in adversity, should 
long remain under your present, misfortunes : yes, 
my friend, it is impossible that so severe an injuiy 
should continue to oppress the honest advocates of 
so good a cause. But my hopes are particularly 
strong with respect to yourself : not merely in con- 
sideration of your rank and virtues (for these you 
possess in common with many others\ but particu- 
larly from your singular learning and genius. The 
man in whose power we all of us are, holds these 
shining qualities in much esteem : and 1 am well 
persuaded, you would not have remained, even a 
single moment, in your present situation, if he had 
not imagined himself wounded” by those talents 

1 A city of Ionia, in Asia Minor ; and one of those which 
claimed the honour of being the birth'plaoe of Homer. 

» Bee the .^)th letter of this book. 

» Bee rem. i on letter 28 of this book. 
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he admires. His resentment, however, seems daily 
CQolhig : and it has been intimated to me by some 
of his most particular friends, that you will un- 
doubtedly find advantage in the high opinion he 
has conceived of your abilities. Let me conjure 
you, then, in the drst place, to preserve a firm and 
unshaken fortitude of mind, as w^at you owe to 
your birth, to your education, to your learning, and 
to that character you have universally obtained; 
and, in the next place, that, for the reasons I have 
already assigned, you would entertain the strongest 
and most favourable hopes. Be well persuaded, 
likewise, that I shall always most readily contribute 
my warmest services both to you and to your family. 
You have, indeed, a full right to expect them, from 
that affection which has so long subsisted between 
us, from the conduct I ever observe towards all 
my friends, and from the numberless good offices 
1 have received at your hands. Farewell. 


LETTER XXXIII. 

To P. Servilius laauricusy ProoonsuL 
As the share you allow me in your friendship is 
by no means a secret to the world, it occasions 
A. u *707 numbers to apply to me for recom« 

mendations. My letters to you, therefore, 
of this kind, are sometimes, 1 confess, no other 
than the tributes of common compliment. They 
are much more frequently, however, the dictates 
of a real affection ; as is the case, be assured, in 
the present instance, when I recommend to you Am- 
pius Menander, the freedman of my friend Ampius 
Balbus. He is a very worthy, modest man, 
and highly in the esteem both of his patron and 
myself. You will much oblige me, then, by assist- 
ing him with your good offices, in every instance 
that shall not be inconvenient to you : and, believe 
me, it is with great earnestness that 1 make this 
request. Farewell. 


I LETTER XXXIV. 

{ To Aulus CcBcina, 

I AM afraid you will think that I am a more 
negligent correspondent than 1 ought, considering 
i A V. 707. union between us as partisans of the 
|! ' * * same cause, as being joined in the same 

I studies, and as having mutually conferred upon 
I each other many obli^ng good offices. The sin- 
cere truth, however, is, that I should much sooner 
I and much oftener have written to you, if I had 
i i not been in daily expectation of seeing your affairs 
I in a better train; and 1 rather chose, instead of 
I confirming you in the spirit with which you bear 
! your misfortunes, to have sent you my congratu- 
j lations on their being ended. I still hope to have 
f that pleasure very shortly. In the mean time, I 
think it incumbent upon me to endeavour, if not with 
all authority of a philosopher, at least with all 
the influence of a friend, to confirm and strengthen 
you in that manly spirit with which 1 hear, and be- 
lieve, you are animated. For this purpose, I shall not 
address you as one whose misfortunes are without 
hope ; but as a person of^ whose restoration 1 have 
conceived the same well-grounded confidence which 
you formerly, 1 remember, entertained of mine. 


For when I was driven from my country by a set 
of men who were convinced they could never 
effect tbeir destructive purposes so long as I con*, 
tinned in the commonwealth, I was informed by 
many of my friends who visited me from Asia, 
where you then resided, that you strongly assured 
them of my speedy and honourable recal. Now, 
if the principles of the Etruscan science in which 
you were instructed by your illustrious and excel- 
lent father, did not deceive you with respect to 
me, neither will my presages be less infallible with 
regard to you. They are derived, indeed, not only 
from the maxims and records of the most distin- 
guished sages, whose writings, you well know, I 
have studied with great application, but from a 
long experience in public affairs, and from having 
passed through various scenes both of prosperity 
and adversity. I have the stronger reason to con- 
fide in this method of divination, as it has never 
once deceived me during all these dark and dis- 
tracted times : insomuch, that were I to mention 
my predictions, 1 am afraid you would suspect 
that I framed them after the events 1 pretend to 
have foretold P. However, there are many who 
can bear me witness, that I forewarned Pompey 
against entering into any association with Csesar^ ; 
and that 1 afterwards as strongly endeavoured to 
dissuade him from breaking that union. I clearly ! 
saw, indeed, that their conjunction would consider- i 
ably impair the strength of the senate, and that j 
their separation would as inevitably kindle the 
flames of a civil war. 1 lived at that time in great ' 
familiarity with Ceesar, as well as entertained the ' 
highest regard to Pompey ; and, accordingly, the 
faithful advice 1 gave to the latter was equally to 
the benefit of both. I forbear to instance several 
other articles, in which my prophetic admonitions 
have been verified. For, as I have received great ; 
obligations from Csesar, I am unwilling he should 
know, that had Pompey followed my counsels, 
though Caesar would still have been the first and 
most distinguished person in the republic, he would 
not have been in possession of that extensive power 
he now enjoys. 1 will confess, however, that I 
always gave it as my opiiaon, that Pompey should 
go to his government in Spain ; with which, if he 
had happily complied, we should never have been 
involved in this fatal civil war"^, I contended, 

o The Romans derived their doctrine and rites of divi- 
nation, and probably, ii.dced, many other of their reli- 
gious and civil institutions, from the Etruscans, a very 
ancient, learned, and powerful nation, who were once 
masters of almost all Italy, and who inhabited that part 
which is now called Tuscany. Oiecina, who was a native 
of this province, and well skilled in that protended pro- 
phetic art for which his countrymen were particularly 
famous, foretold, it seems, that Cicero’s banishment would ! 
soon end (as in fact it did) in a glorious restoration.— Val. 
Max. i. 1 ; l<iv. v. 3.3 ; Pigh. Annal. 1. p. 430. Bee rem, i, 
p, 50 . 1 . 

p Cicero’s wonderful reach of Judgment, in penetrating 
far into the consequences of events, is by no means exag- 
gerated in the present passage. On the contrary, it is 
confirmed by the testimony of an historian who knew him 
well, and who assures us that Cicero iiointed out, with a 
prophetic discernment, several circumstances that wore 
fulfilled not only in his own life-time, but after his death. 

— Com. Nep. in Vit. Attic. 17 . 

q The motives which Induced Pompey to enter into this 
union with Caesar have been already explained In rem. 
p» 356. 

r Pompey, instead of going to his government of 6i>ain, 
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likewise, not so much that Csesar should be received 
as a candidate for the consulship during his ab- 
sence*, as that the law which the people enacted 
for that purpose, and enacted too at the earnest 
solicitation of Pompey in his consulate, should be 
religiously observed K It was the rejecting of this 
advice that gave occasion to the civil war ; which I 
still laboured to extinguish by every method of 
remonstrance in my power, and by warmly repre- 
senting that in contests of this kind, though ever 
so justly founded, even the most disadvantageous 
terms of accommodation were preferable to having 
recourse to arms. But my sentiments were over- 
ruled ; not so much by Pompey himself (upon 
whom they seemed to make some impression), as 
by those who, depending upon his victory, thought 
it would afford them a very favourable opi)ortnnity 
of extricating themselves from the difficulties of 
their private affairs, and of gratifying tlieir immo- 
derate ambition. The war, therefore, commenced 
without my participation, and I still continued in 
Italy as long as 1 possibly could, even after Pompey 
was driven out of it". My honour, however, at 
length prevailed over my fears ; and I could not 
support the thoughts of deserting Pompey in his 

continued in Italy, with the command of two legions which 
were quartered near Rome. This gave umbrage to Cirsar, 
who siispeetfid, as the truth was, that these troops were 
designed to act against him. In order, therefore, to remove 
his apprehensions of this kind, it was propostnl by Cicero 
and w)iue others of the more moderate party, that Pompey 
should retire to Ids government. But this motion was 
overruled by the consul Bentulus ; who prevailed with the 
fK'nate to pass a decree, whereby Ca'sar, who had already 
crossed the Jtubicon, w'us coiiimandod to withdraw his 
f<»rcob out of Italy by a certain day tlierein named, and In 
ease <»f disobedieiuje, that he should he considered as a 
public enemy.— (Jjrs. l)e Bell. (lall. viii. 55 ; Cscs. l>e Bell.' 
C’iv. i. 2. 

» Pompey, when ho was consul the third time, in the 
year 701 , jmieiired a law" empowering Capssir t<i offer him- 
self as a candidate for the consulship, without api)earing 
jjcrsonnlly at Rome for that purpose. This was contniry 
to the fundanicntul principles of the Roman constitution, 
and proved, m the event, the occasion of its being utterly 
destrf' 3 "ed ; as it furnished Cu?sar wdth the only specious 
pretence for turning his arms against the r<*public. Cicero 
affirms, in one of his Philijipics, that he endeavoured to 
dissiiatle Pompey from suffering this law to pass : — “ Duo 
— tempora inciderunt (says lie) quibus aIiqoi<l contra 
Cflesarem Pompeio suasorim — Unum, ne, &c. altorum, fie 
patrretur ferri ut absentis ejus ratio haheretur. Quorum 
si utrumvis persuasissem, in has rniserias nunquam inci- 
dissemus.” [Phil. ii. 10.] But if what Cicero here asserts 
be true, he acted a most extraordinary part indeed. For, 
at the same time that ho laboured to dissuaOe Pompey 
from suffering this law t<i pass, ho pcrsucuded Ccelius, who 
was one of the tribunes of the people, toVromote it, or at 
least not to oppose it ; agreeably to a promise which he 
had given to C®sar for that purpose. This appears by a 
passage in one of his letters to Atticus, where, speaking of 
Ciesar’s claim to sue for the consulate, without personally 
attending at Rome, he tells Atticus, “ Bt illi hoc liccret, 
adjuvi : rogatus ab ipso Ravennae de Ccelio tribuno plebis.” 
—Ad Att. vii. 1* 

« Whether this law should, or should not, bo supcrsodwl, 
was a question upon which Cicero found the republic 
divided at bis return from Cilicia, just before the civil 
war broke out. And although ho certainly" acted an unjus- 
tifiable part in promoting this law, yet, after it had once 
passed, it seems to have been right policy in him to advise 
that it should bo observed ; as it was the only probable 
means of preserving the public tranquillity. 

w Bee rem. S p. 468. 


distress, who had not abandoned me in mine. 
Partly, therefore, upon a principle of duty, partly, 
in tenderness to my reputation with the patriots; 
and partly as being ashamed to forsake my friend, 
1 went, as is fabled of Amphiaraus^, to that ruin 
which I clearly foresaw. And, indeed, there was 
not a single misfortune attended us during that 
whole campaign, which I did not point out before 
it arrived. You see, therefore, that I have the 
same right of being credited which augurs and 
astrologers are wont to urge, and may claim 
your belief of my present predictions in conse- 
quence of the veracity of my former. But I do 
not found these my prophecies in your favour on 
those intimations of futurity which are taught by 
our augural science. I derive them from observa- 
tions of a different sort ; which, though not more 
certain in themselves, are less obscure, however, 
and consequently less liable to be misinterpreted. 
The signs, then, from whence I draw my presages, 
are of two kinds : the one taken from Csesar him- 
self, the other from the nature and circumstances 
of public affairs. With respect to the former, they 
result, in the first place, from that general clemency 
of Csesar^s disposition which you have celebrated 
in that ingenious performance entitled your Coto- 
plaints^ ; and, in the next place, from that extra- 
ordinary regard he discovers for men of your 
distinguished genius and abilities. To this I must 
add, that he will certainly yield to those number- 
less solicitations in your favour which proceed, 
not from any interested motives, but from a real 
and ju.st esteem ; among which the unanimous 
application of Etruria* will, undoubtedly, have 
great weight with him. If you ask, whence it has 
happened that these considerations have hitherto 
proved ineffectual ? I answer, that Caesar thinks 
if he should immediately grant a pardon to 
you, against whom he may seem to have a more 
reasonable ground of complaint, he could not 
refuse it to others whom he is less inclined to 
forgive. But you will say, perhaps, ** If Caesar is 
thus incensed, what have 1 to hope ^ " Undoubt- 
edly, my friend, you have much ; as he is sensible 
he must derive the brightest splendour of his fame 
from the hand which once somewhat sullied its 
lustre. In fine, Caesar is endowed with a most 
acute and penetrating judgment ; and as he per- 
fectly well knows, not only the high rank you bear 
in a very considerable district of Italyi^, but that 
there is no man in the commonwealth, of your age, 
who is superior to you iu reputation, abilities, or 
popularity, he cannot but be convinced that it 
will be impossible for him to render your exile of 
any long duration. He is too politic, therefore, 
to lose the merit of voluntarily conferring upon 
you, at present, what will otherwise most unques- 
tionably be extorted from him hereafter. 

Having thus marked out the favourable prog- 

▼ Amphiaraua was a Qrooian prophet, as the poets feign, 
who, foreknowing that he should be killed if he went to 
the Theban war, concealed himself, in order to avoid that 
expedition. But his wife being bribed to disclose the place 
of his concealment, ho was forced to the war, and his death 
confirmed the truth of his prediction.— Maniitius. 

^ This seems to be the performance concerning which 
Cueoina writes to Cicero in the 38th letter of this book. 

* Ccecina was a native of Etruria, and a person of great 
consideration iu that part of Italy. 

7 Etruria. 
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nostics which I collect from circumstances respect, 
ing Ccesar, I will now acquaint you with those 
which 1 gather from the temper and complexion of 
the times. There is no man, then, so averse to 
that cause which Fompey espoused with more 
spirit, indeed, than preparation, as to venture to 
arraign the principles or the patriotism of those 
who joined in his party. And I cannot but ob- 
serve to you, that I have often occasion to admire 
the justice and judgment of Csesar, who never 
speaks of Fompey but in terms of the highest 
honour. Should it be said, that whatever regard 
he may show to his memory, he treated his person 
upon many occasions with great asperity, let it 
be remembered that these instances cannot reason- 
ably be imputed to Copsar, but were the natural 
consequences of war. But how favourably has he 
received many of us, and myself in particular, who 
were engaged in the same party? Has he not 
appointed Cassius to be his lieutenant ? has he not 
given the government of Gaul to Brutus, and 
that of Greece to Sulpicius ? In a word, highly 
incensed as he was against Marcellus, has he not, 
in the most honourable manner, restored him to 
his friends and to his country ? What I would 
infer, therefore, from the whole, is this, — that 
whatever system of government may prevail, 
good policy will never permit, in the hrst place, 
that a difference should be made among those 
who were equally involved in the same cause ; 
and, in the next, that a set of iHonest and worthy 
citizens, ^^ho are free from all imputation on 
their mo*'aL characters, should be banished from 
their country, at the same time that such numbers | 
of those who have been exiled for the most infa- j 
mous crimes are suffered to return. ! 

These are the presages of your friend ; and they 
are presages, of which, if 1 had the least doubt, 

1 would by no means have laid them before you. 
On the contrary, I should, in that case, rather 
have employed such consolatory arguments as 
would unquestionably have proved effectual for the 
support of a great and generous mind. 1 should 
have told you, that if you were induced to take up 
arms in defence of the republic (as you then ima- 
gined) merely from a confidence of success, small 
indeed would be your merit ; and that if, under a 
full conviction of the very precarious event of war, 

I you thought it possible that we might be defeated, 
it would be strange that you should have so much 
depended upon victory as to be utterly unpre])ared 
for the reverse. 1 should have reasoned with you 
on the consolation you ought to receive from 
reflecting on the integrity of your conduct, and 
reminded you of the satisfaction which the liberal 
arts will afford in the adverse seasons of life. I 
should have produced examples, not only from 
history, but in the persons of our leaders and asso- 
ciates in this unhappy war, of those who have 
suffered the most severe calamities ; and should 
have also cited several illustrious instances of the 
same sort from foreign story. For to reflect on 
the misfortunes to which mankind in general are 
exposed, greatly contributes to alleviate the weight 
of those which we ourselves endure. In short, I 
should have described the confusion of that turbu- 
lent scene in which we are here engaged ; as un- 
doubtedly the being driven from a commonwealth 
in ruins, is much less to be regretted than from 
one in a flourishing and a happy situation. But 


these are arguments which 1 have by no means 
any occasion to urge, as I hope, or rather indeed 
as I clearly foresee, that we shall soon welcome 
your return amongst us. In the mean while, agree- 
ably to the assurances 1 have often given you, I 
shall continue to exert my most active offices in 
the service of yourself and your excellent *son ; 
who, I must observe with pleasure, is the very 
express resemblance of his father both in person 
and genius. I shall now, indeed, be enabled to 
employ my zeal more eflectually than heretofore, 
as I make great and daily advances in Caesar’s 
friendship ; not to mention my interest also with 
his favourites, who distinguish me with the first 
rank in their affection. Be assured I shall devote 
the whole of my influence, both with Caesar and 
with his friends, entirely to your service. In the 
mean time, let the pleasing hopes you have so 
much reason to entertain, together with your own 
philosophical fortitude, support you with cheerful- 
ness under your present situation. Farewell. 


LETTER XXXV. 

To P» Servilius Jsauricus^y Propreetor. 

I PERFECTLY well know the general compassion 
of your heart for the unfortunate, and the invio- 
A u. 707. I*^ble fidelity you observe towards those 
who have any particular claim to your 
protection. As Ceecina, therefore, is a family 
client of yours, I should not recommend him to 
your favour, if the regard I pay to the memory of 
his father, with whom 1 lived in the strictest inti- 
macy, and the unhappy fate which attends himself, 
with whom I am united by every tie of friendship 
and gratitude, did not affect me in the manner it 
ought. I am sensible that your own natural dis- 
position, without any solicitations, would incline 
you to assist a man of Csecina’s merit, in distress ; 
but I earnestly entreat you that this letter may 
render you still more zealous to confer upon him 
every good office in your power. I am persuaded, 
if you had been in Rome, you would effectually 
have employed it also in procuring his pardon ; 
which, in confidence of your colleague’s* clemency, 
wc still strongly hope to obtain^. In the mean 
time, Caecina has retreated into your province, not 
only as thinking it will afford him the securest 
refuge, but in pursuit ilkewise of that justice which 
he expects from the equity of your administration. 
I most warmly request you, therefore, to assist 
him in recovering those debts which remain due to 
him upon his former negotiations®, and in every 
other article to favour him with your patronage and 
protection ; than which you cannot confer upon me, 
be assured, a more acceptable obligation. Farewell. 


* It appears by this letter, which is a recomraeiiclation 
of Caccina to tho governor of Asia, that he had resumed 
the design of going into that province ; which, in the 30th' 
epistle of this hook, ho tells Cicero he had laid aside in 
pursuance of his advice. 

a BerviUus w«s ooUcaguo with Csesar in his second con- 
sulate, A. U. 705 . 

h Accordingly Capcina, some time afterwards, received 
his pardon from Csesar ; which Suetonius mentions os an 
instance, amongst others, of that conqueror’s singular cle- 
mency. — Suet, in Vit. Jul. Ca*s. 7fi. 

c Cieoina had, probably, been concerned in farming some 
branch of the Asiatic revenue. 
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LETTER XXXVI. 

To Publius Sulpicius^, 

Notwithstanding it is very seldom, in the 
present situation of public affairs, that I attend 
A u 707 senate, yet, after having received 
your letter, I thought it would not be 
acting agreeably to our long friendship, and to 
those many good offices that have passed between 
us, if I did not contribute all in my power to the 
advancement of your honours. It was with much 
pleasure, therefore, I went to the house, and 
voted for your public thanksgiving ; which has 
been decreed accordingly. Y ou will always find me 
equally zealous in whatever concerns your interest 
or your glory : and 1 should be glad you would, 
in your letters to your family, assure them of this 
my disposition towards you ; that they may not ' 
scruple to claim my best services, if, in any future | 
instance, you should have occasion for them. ! 

I very strongly recommend to you my old friend i 
Bolanus, as a man of great spirit and probity, 
and adorned, likewise, with every amiable accom- 
plishment. As you will extremely oblige me by 
letting him see that my recommendation proved of 
singular advantage to him, so you may depend 
upon finding him of a most grateful disposition, 
and one from whose friendship you will receive 
much satisfaction. 

I have another favour likewise to ask, which, in 
confidence of our friendship, and of that disposition 

It is altogether uncertain who this Sulpicius was: 
perhaps tho same who conmiandtHl a squadron Cffisar's 
fleet off the island of Sicily, which engaged with and de- 
feated the fleet under the eoiumand of ('assins, about the 
time that (’a»sar gained the battle of I’hursalia. Hut who- 
ever he was, he appears, from the pn'sent letter, to have 
been governor of lllyricum, and to have lately had the 
honour of a public thanksgiving decreed for some sucweHses 
which his arms had cjhtained in that province. Some of 
tlic comiitentators are of opinion that the siiperseriptitm 
of this letter is a false reading, and that instead of Sulph 
cius, it should be VaiiniifS: but tliose who arc inclined to 
w»e this notion very solidly confuted, are referred to the 
observations of Manutius upon this epistle. — Ca»8, l>e Hell. 
Civ. iii. 101 ; l*igh. Annal. ii. 4411. 1 


which you have ever shown to serve me, 1 very 
earnestly request. My library-keeper, Dionysius, 
having stolen several books from that valuable 
collection which I entrusted to his care, has with- 
drawn himself into your province, as I am informed 
by my friend Bolanus, as well as by several others, 
who saw him at Narona®. But as they credited 
the account he gave them of my having granted 
him his freedom, they had no suspicion of the true 
reason that carried him thither. I shall think 
myself inexpressibly indebted to you, therefore, if 
you will deliver him into my hands : for although 
the loss 1 have sustained is not very great, yet his 
dishonesty gives me much vexation. Bolanus will 
inform you in what part of your province he is now 
concealed, and what measures will be proper in 
order to secure him. In the mean time, let me 
repeat it again, that 1 shall look upon myself as 
highly indebted to you if 1 should recover this 
fellow by your assistance. Farewell. 


LETTER XXXVII. 

To Quintus Gallius^, 

I FIND by your letter, as well as by one which I 
have received from Oppius, that you did not forget 
my recommendation ^ ; which, indeed, is 
A. u. 707. nothing more than what I expected from 
your great affection towards me, and from the 
connexion that subsists between us. Nevertheless, 
I will again repeat my solicitations in favour of 
Oppius, who still continues in your province ; and 
of Egnatius, who remains at Rome : and entreat 
you to take their joint affairs under your protection. 
My friendship with Egnatius is so great, that were 
my own personal interest concerned in the present 
case, 1 could not be more anxious. I most ear- 
nestly request you, therefore, to shoy him, by your 
good offices, that I am not mistaken in the share 
which 1 persuade myself I enjoy in your affection ; 
and be assured you cannot oblige me in a more 
acceptable manner. Farewell. 

« In Liburnin, now c^WedCroatia, which forzned part of 
the province of lllyricum. 

^ See rcm. ‘i, p, 49.'!. s See letter 9 of this book. 


BOOK X. 


LETTER I. 


To A ulus TorquatusK 

Although every one is apt, in these times of 
universal confusion, to regret his particular lot as 
A. u. 707. singularly unfortunate, and to prefer any 
situation to his own, yet undoubtedly a 

1* Cicero mentions him in other parts of his writings, as 
a man of singular merit, and one to whose generous oflices 
b(> had been greatly indebted during the perscicution he 
suffered from Clodius. In the year 701, Turquatus was 
advanced to the pra‘torship ; after which, nothing material 
occurs concerning him till the present letter ; by whicli, 
it appears, ho was at this time in banishment at Athens, 
for having taken part with Pompey in the civil wars. 
He was of a very ancient and illustrious family, behig 
descended from the brave Titus Manlius, who, in the yoiir 
394, obtained the name of Torquatus, from the torquis, or 


man of patriot sentiments can nowhere, in the 
present conjuncture, be so unhappily placed as in 
Rome. ’Tis true, into whatever part of the world 
he might be cast, he must still retain the same 
bitter sensibility of that ruin in which both himself 
and his country are involved. Nevertheless, there 
is something in being a spectator of those miseries 
with which others are only acquainted by report, 
that extremely enhances one’s grief ; as it is impos- 
sible to divert our thoughts from misfortunes which 
are perpetually obtruding themselves in view. 
Among the many other losses, therefore, which 
must necessarily sit heavy upon your heart, let it 
not be your principal concern (as I am informed 

collar, which ho took from tho neck of a gigantic Gaul, 
whom ho slew in single combat. — Ad Att. v. 1 ; Cic. Do 
Finib. iL 22; Pigh. Aimol. li. p. 411 ; Liv. vii. 10. 
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it is) that you are driven from Rome. For» not- 
'withstanding that you are thus exceedingly uneasy 
at being separated from your family and foHunes, 
yet they still continue in their uaua\, situations ; 
which, as ^ey could by no means be improved by 
your presence, so neither are they exposed to any 
particular danger. Whenever, therefore, your 
family are the subiect of your thoughts, you should 
neither lament them as suffering any calamities 
peculiar to themselves, nor consider it as a hard- 
ship that they are not exempted from those which 
are common to us all. 

As to what concerns your own person, you ought 
not, my dear Torquatus, to indulge those gloom}^ 
reflections which either fear or despair may suggest. 
It is certain that He^ ffrom whom you have hitherto 
received a treatment unworthy of your illustrious 
character, has lately given very considerable marks 
of a more favourable disposition. It is equally 
certain, that while we are looking up to Csesar for 
our preservation, he is far from being clear by 
what methods he may best secure his own. The 
event of every war is always precarious ; but with 
regard to the presentl, as I well know that you 
jrourself never imagined you had anything to fear 
if the victory should ^turn on one side, so 1 am 
persuaded, should it fall on the other, you can only 
suffer in the general ruin. The single circumstance, 
then, that can give you much disquietude, is that 
which in some sort 1 look upon as a kind of con- 
solation : I mean, that the danger to which you 
are exposed is no other than what threatens the 
whole community. And this, it must be acknow- 
ledged, is so extremely great, that whatever philo- 
sophers may pretend, I question whether anything 
can effectually support us under it, except one 
consideration alone : a consideration which is 
always more or less efficacious, in proportion to 
the strength and firmness of a man’s own mind. 
But, if to mean honestly and to act rightly be all 
that is necessary to constitute human happiness, it 
should seem a sort of impiety to call that man 
miserable who is conscious of having always regu- 
lated his conduct by the best intentions. It was 
not, I am persuaded, any private advantage which 
we promised ourselves from the success of our 
arms, that induced us lately to abandon our fortunes, 
our families, and our country‘s : it was the just 
sense of that sacred regard we owed both to the 
commonwealth and to our own characters. Nor, 
when we acted thus, were we so absurdly sanguine 
as to flatter ourselves with the prospect of certain 
victory. If the event, then, has proved agreeable 
to what, npon our first entrance into the war, we 
were well aware it possibly might, we ought, by 
no means, surely, to be as much dispirited as if 
the reverse of all that we expected had befallen us. 
Let us, then, my friend, cherish those sentiments 
which true philosophy prescribes, by esteeming it 
our only concern in this life to preserve our inte- 
grity ; and so long as we are void of all just reproach, 
let ns bear the various revolutions of human affairs 
with calmness and moderation. The sum of what 
I would say, in short, is this, — that virtue seems 

< Ciesar. 

J The war in Spain between Caesar and the sons of 
Pompey. 

k Upon the first breaking out of the civil war, when 
Cicero and Torquatus left Italy, in order to join the army 
of Pompey in Greece. * 


sufficient for her own support, though all things 
else were utterly lost. Still, however, if any hopes 
should yet remain to the republic, you should by 
no means despair, whatever its future situation may 
be, of holding the rank in it you deserve. 

And here, my friend, it occurs to me, that there 
was a time when you, likewise, used to condemn 
my despondency ; and when I was full of appre- 
hensions, and altogether undetermined how to act, 
you inspired me by your advice and example 
with more spirited and vigorous resolutions. At 
that season, it was not our cause, but our measures, 
I disapproved. I thought it much too late to 
oppose those victorious arms which we ourselves 
had long been contributing to strengthen ; and I 
lamented that we should refer the decision of our 
political disputes, not to the weight of our counsels, 
but to the force of our swords. I do not pretend 
to have been inspired with a spirit of divination, 
when I foretold what has since happened. 1 only 
saw the possibility and destructive consequences of 
such an event. And it was this that alarmed my 
fears ; especially as it was a contingency of all 
others the most likely to take effect. For the 
strength of our party, I well knew, was of a kind 
that would little avail us in the field ; as our troops 
were far inferior, both in force and experience, to 
those of our adversaries. The same spirit and 
resolution, then, which you recommended to me 
at that juncture, let me now exhort you, in my 
tuni, to assume in the present. 

I was induced to write to you upon this subject 
by a conversation I lately had with your freedman 
Philargynis. In answer to the very particular 
inquiries I made concerning your welfare, he 
informed me (and I have no reason to suspect his 
veracity) that you were at some seasons exceedingly 
dejected. This is a state of mind you should by 
no means encourage. For if the republic should 
in any degree subsist, you have no reason to doubt 
of recovering the rank you deserve ; and should it 
I be destroyed, your particular condition will be no 
worse, at least, than that of every Roman in general. 
As to the important affair now depending^, and 
for the event of which we are all of us in so much 
anxiety ; this is a circumstance which you ought 
to bear with the greater tranquillity, as you are in 
a city where philosophy, that supreme guide and 
governess of human life, not only received her, 
birth, but her best and noblest improvements™. 
But, besides this advantage, you enjoy the company 
likewise of Sulpicius", that wise and favourite 
friend, from whose kind and prudent offices you 
must undoubtedly receive great consolation. And 
had we all of us lately been so politic as to have 
followed his advice, we should have chosen rather 
to have submitted to the civil, than to the military 
power of Caesar®. 

1 TJie war In Spain. 

The Athenians {among whom Torquatus, as has heem 
observed above, at this time resided) were supposed to 
have been the first who Instructed mankind, not only in 
the refinements of poetry, oratory, and philosophy, but in 
manufactures, agrioiilture, and civil government. Athens, 
in short, was esteemed by the ancients to be the source, as 
it was unquestionably the seat, of all those useful or polite 
arts which most contribute to the ease and ornament of ' 
human life. — Justin, ii. 6; Lucrot. vi. 1, dec. 

» Bulpioius was at Athens, as governor of Greece. See 
rem, p. 488. 

® This alludes to the opposition which Bulpicius made 
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But I have dwelt longer, perhaps, upon this 
subject than was necessary : I will despatch, there- ! 
fore, what is more material in fewer words. How 
much I owed to sgme of those friends, whom the 
fate of this cruel war has snatched from me, you 
perfectly well know ; but I have now none remain- 
ing from whom I have received greater obligations 
than from yourself. I am sensible, at the same 
time, how little my power can at present avail ; but 
as no man can be so totally fallen as not to be 
capable of effecting somewhat at least by his earnest 
endeavours, be assured that both you and yours 
have an unquestionable right to the best and most 
zealous of mine. Farewell. 


LETTER II. 

To Servius Sulpicius» 

Manius CoRTUsr, a merchant of Patrre, is a 
person whewn 1 have many and great reasons to 
value. The friendship between us has 
A. V.7 /* continued : so long, indeed, as from 
his first a])pearancc in the forum. He lias formerly, 
at different junctures, and lately, during this uii- 
happy civil war, offered me an asylum at Patnc; 
and 1 should have used his house with the same 
freedom as my own, if 1 had found occasion. But 
my strongest connexion with him results from a 
motive of u more sacred kind, as it arises from his 
intimacy with my friend Attitius, for whom he 
entertains a very singular affection Jind esteem. If 
Curius is known to you, I imagine T am paying 
him the tribute of my good offices somcwliat too 
late ; for 1 dare say his polite and elegant manners 
have already re(M)m mended him to your regard. 
However,. should this prove to be the case, I very 
earnestly entreat you to suffer this letter to confirm 
and incrca.se the favourable dis]u)siti<m you have 
conceived towards him. But if his modesty has 
concealed him from your notice, or you have only 
a slight acquaintance with him, or for any other 
I reason, a farther recommendation may be ncces- 
I sary, I most warmly and most deservedly give him 
! mine. I will be answerable, too (as every one 
I ought, indeed, whose offices of this kind are sincere 
and disinterested), that you will experience so much 
politeness and probity in (hirius, as to convince 
you that he is worthy both of my recommendation 
and of your friendship. In the mean time, be assured 
you will very sensibly oblige me, if 1 should find 
that this letter shall have had all the influence with 
you which I confidently exj)ect. Farewell. 


LETTER 1II> 

To A ulus Torquotns, 

It was more ;n compliance with tlie affection of 
my heart, tlian ns thinking it in the least necessary, 
that I detained you so long in my last'i. 
A, ti. 7 •7- Yo,j|. fortitude wants not to be animated 
by any exhortations of mine ; and, indeed, I am in 
every respect too much distressed myself, to be 

to the proposal of recalling Ctesiir from his govonunent in 
Guul, just before the eummeiiceinetit of the civil war. 
See Tcm. p, 454. 

P This is the same person to whom the 25th letter of the 
preceding book is addressed. See rem. c, -p* 5U3. 
g The first letter of the present book. 


capable of encouraging another. But, whatever 
reason there might or might not have been for the 
length of my former letter, I am sure it may well 
excuse me from extending my present, nothing 
new having since occurred. For as to the various 
and contradictory reports which are every day pro- 
pagated amongst us, concerning affairs in Spain. I 
imagine they are spread likewise into your part of 
the world. They will all terminate, however, in 
the same fatal catastrophe ; a catastrophe which I 
no less clearly discern (and I am well assured it is 
equally visible to yourself) than if it were now 
actually before my view. Tis true no one can 
determine what will be the event of the approach- 
ing battle ; but as to that of the war in general, I 
have no manner of doubt ; at least, none with 
respect to its consequences : for one side or the 
other must certainly be victorious ; and I am well 
convinced of the use that either party will make of 
their success. Such a use, indeed, that I had 
rather sufler what is generally esteemed the mo.st 
terrible of all evils, than live to be a spectator of 
so dreadful a scene. Yes, my friend, life, upon 
the terms on which we must then endure it, would 
be the completion of human misery ; whereas death 
was never considered by anywise man as an evil, 
even to the happy tbein^lves. But you are in a 
city where the very walls will inspire you with these 
and other reflections of the same tendency, in a far 
more efficacious manner than I can suggest them^ 
I will only, therefore, assure you (unsubstantial as 
the consolation is whi(!h arises from the misfortunes 
of others), that you are at present in no greater 
danger than any of those of the same party, who 
have either totally renounced the war, or who are 
still in arms, as they are both under equal appre- 
hensions from the victor. But there is another 
and far higher consolation, which I hope is your 
support, as it certainly is mine. For so long as I 
shall preserve my innocence, 1 will never whilst I 
exist be anxiously disturbed at any event that may 
happen ; and if 1 should cease to exist, all sensi- 
bility must cease with me**. But I am again re- 
turning to my unnecessary reflections, and, in the 
language of the old j)roverh, am “ sending owls to 
Athens*/’ To put an end to them, be assured that 
tlie welfare of yourself and family, together with 
the success of all your concerns, is my great and 
principal care, and shall continue to be so to the 
end of my days. Farewell. 


LETTER, IV. 

To Servius Sulpicius, 

Your very polite and obliging letter to Atticus 
afforded him great satisfaction ; but not more than 
11 -07 ^ received from it myself. It was, indeed, 
' * equally agreeable to us both. But although 
we neither of us doubted that you would readily 
comply with any request he should make, yet your 
having voluntarily and unexpectedly offered him 
your services, was a circumstance, I must acknow- 
ledge, that raised Atticus’s admiration less than 
mine. As you have given him the most ample 
assurances, therefore, of your good offices, it is 
unnecessary that I should desire you to add any- 


^ See rem. p, 612. 
^ Sec rem, k, p, 473 . 


• See rem. p. 477. 
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thing to them from your regard to me. It would 
be no less impertinent, likewise, to send you my 
acknowledgments upon this occasion, as your offer 
was entirely the spontaneous result of your par- 
ticular friendship to Atticus. This, however, I will 
say, that as such an uncommon proof of your 
esteem for a man whom 1 singularly love and value, 
could not but be highly agreeable to me, so it is an 
obligation I must necessarily place to my own 
account. And, indeed, as 1 may take the liberty, 
from the intimacy between us, to transgress the 
strict rules of propriety, 1 shall venture to do the 
two things which I just now declared were both 
improper and unnecessary. Accordingly, let me 
request, in the first place, that you would add as 
much as possible to those services, for my sake, 
with which you have shown yourself willing to 
favour Atticus for his own ; and, in the next place, 
desire your acceptance of my acknowledgments for 
those which you have already so generously pro- 
mised him. And be assured, whatever good offices 
you shall render to Atticus in regard to his affairs 
in Epirus^, or upon any other occasion, will be so 
many obligations conferred upon myself. Farewell. 


LETTER V. 

To the same. 

I HAVE long neen united with Lyso, a citizen of 
Patrae, by ties which I deem of sacred obligation ; 
A u. 707. ^ mean, of hospitality This is 

’a sort of connexion, it is true, in which I 
am engaged also with many others ; but I never 
contracted with any of my hosts so strict an inti- 
macy, The many good offices I received from 
Lyso, together with the habitudes of a daily inter- 
course, improved our acquaintance into the highest 
degree of friendship ; and, indeed, during the whole 
year he resided here, we were scarce ever separated. 
We neither of us doubted that my former letter 
would have the effect I find it has, and induce you 
to take his affairs under your protection in his 
absence. Nevertheless, as he had appeared in arms 
in favour of our party, we were under perpetual 
apprehensions of his resentment, in whom all power 
is now centred. But Lysu’s illustrious rank, 
together with the zealous applications of myself 
■and the rest of those who have shared in liis 
generous hospitality, have at length obtained all 
that we could wish, as you will perceive by the 
letter which Cffisar himself has written to you, I 
am so far, however, from thinking him in circum- 
stances that will allov me to release you from any 
part of my former solicitation, that I now more 
strongly request you to receive him into your 
patronage and friendship. Whilst his fate was yet 
in suspense, 1 was less forward in claiming your 
good offices, being cautious of giving you a trouble 
which possibly might prove to no purpose. But as 
his pardon is absolut^y confirmed, I most ardently 
entreat your best services in his behalf. Not to 
enumerate particulars, I recommend to you his 
whole family in general, but more especially his 

tt Epirus was contiguous to Greocc, and annexed to the 
government of that province. It is now called Janna^ and 
is under the dominion of the Turks. A considcruble part 
of Atticus's estate lay in this country. — Com. Nep. in Vit. 
Att. 14. ^ 

▼ See rem. *, p. 452. 


son. My old client Memmius Gemellus^, having 
been presented with the freedom of the city of 
Patrse during his unhappy banishment, adopted 
this young man according to the forms prescribed 
by the laws of that community : and I beseech you 
to support him in his right of succeeding to the 
estate of his adoptive fattier. But, above all, as I 
have thoroughly experienced the merit and grateful 
disposition of Lyso, let me conjure you to admit 
him into a share of your friendship. I am per- 
suaded, if you should do so, you will hereafter look 
upon him with the same affection, and recommend 
him with as much zeal, as I have expressed in the 
present instance. There is nothing* indeed, 1 more 
earnestly wish than to raise in you this disposition 
towards him ; as 1 fear, if you should not confer 
upon him your best services, he will suspect, not 
that you are unmindful of my recommendations, 
but that I did* not sufficiently enforce them. For 
he must be perfectly sensible, not only from what 
he has frequently heard me declare, but from your 
own obliging letters tb me, of the singular share I 
enjoy in your friendship and esteem. Farewell. 


LETTER VI. 

To the same* 

Asci.apo, a physician of Patrse, is my very par- 
ticular friend ; to whose company, as w'ell as skill 
in his profession, 1 have been much 
A* indebted. I had occasion to experience 

the latter in my own family ; and had great reason 
to be satisfied with his knowledge, his integrity, 
and his tenderness. I recommend him, therefore, 
to your favour ; and entreat you to let him see, by 
the effects of this letter, that I did so in the 
strongest manner. Your compliance with this 
request will oblige me exceedingly. Farewell. 


LETTER VII. 

To the same. 

Marcus jEmilius Avi.^nus has distinguished 
me, from his earliest youth, with peculiar marks of 
A u 707 ^ff^ction and esteem. He is a man not 
only of great politeness but probity ; and, 
indeed, in every view of his character, is extremely 
amiable. If 1 imagined he were at Sicyon*, I 
should tliink it utterly unnecessary to add anything 
farther in his behalf, being well persuaded that the 
elegance and integrity of his manners would be 
sufficient of themselves to recommend him to the 
same degree of your affection which he possesses, 
not only of mine, but of every one of his friends in 
general. But as 1 hear he still continues at Cybira, 
where I left him some time agoJ', I most strongly 
recommend his affairs and family at Sicyon to your 
favour and protection. Among these, I must par- 
ticularly single out his freedman, Hammonius, as 
one who has a claim to my recommendation upon 
his own account* He has gained my good opinion. 


w Probably the same person to w hom tlie 27tli letter of 
the 3d book Is addressed. See rem. p. 3fil. 

X A city in the l'(‘loponne8UH, now culled liatilica. 
y Cybira was a city of Lycaonia, annexed to the (fovem- 
ment of Cilicia : (Jieero alludes to the time when he was 
proconsul of that province. 
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not only by his nncommon zeal and fidelity towards 
his patron, but by the very important services like- 
wise which he has conferred upon myself. Indeed, 
had it been to me that he had been indebted for the 
privilege of his freedom, he could not have acted 
with a more faithful and affectionate assiduity than 
I experienced from him in my troubles*. In the 
first place, then, 1 entreat your protection of Ham- 
monius, as agent in the affairs of his patron : and, 
in the next, I recommend him upon his own 
account, as worthy to be received into the number 
of your friends. Believe me, you will find him of 
a modest, obliging temper, and well deserving a 
place in your ejection. Farewell. • 


LETTER VIIL 
To the same, 

I HAVK a very great regard for Titus Manlius, a 
merchant of Thespiic ; not only as one from whom 
A. u. 707. ^ always received singular marks of 
consideration and esteem, but as he is an 
admirer also of our favourite studies. To this I 
must add, that my friend Varro Murena very 
warmly espouses his iriterest : and though Murena 
has full confidence in the effect of that letter which 
he has himself written to you in favour of Manlius, 
yet he is persuaded that my recommendation like- 
wise may somewhat increase your disposition to assist 
him. In compliance, therefore, with my desire of 
serving both Murena and Manlius, I recommend 
the latter to you in the strongest terms : and you 
will greatly oblige me by promoting the interest 
and honours of Manlius in every instance con- 
sistent with your own character and dignity, I will 
venture to assure you likewise, from the know- 
ledge 1 have of his polite and humanised disposition, 

! that your good offices towards him will be attended 
I with all the satisfaction you can promise yourself 
; from the gratitude of a worthy man. Farewell. 

— 4 — 

LETTER IX. 

To Ihe same. 

My friend and tribe-fellow", Lucius Cossinius, 
is one with whom 1 have long lived in great inti- 
A. u. 7(»7 9 which his connexion with 

Atticus has contributed still farther to 
improve. 1 enjoy the affection of his whole family, 
but particularly of his freed man Anchialus, who is 
highly in the esteem not only of his patron, but of 
all his patron’s friends ; in which number I have 
already mentioned myself. I recommend Anchialus 
therefore to your favour, with as much warmth as 
if he stood in the same relation to me as he does to 
Cossinius. You will oblige me, indeed, in a very 
sensible manner, by receiving him into your friend- 
ship, and giving him any assistance he may require — 
as far, I mean, as your own convenience will admit. 

* During hiK persecution by Clodius. 

» The collective body of the Roman pKJOple was divided 
into thirty-five tribes : <uid every citizen, of whatever rank, 
was necessarily enrolled under one or other of these several 
classes. They were cacth distinguished by a particular name, 

I as the Trihvs Popilia^ Trfbtijt Velina, Arc., which name 
was derived either from the place which the tribe princi- 
pally inhabited, or from some distinguished family it con- 
tained —Rosin. Antiq. Rom. 


And you wiU hereafter, I am persuaded, receive 
much satisfaction from your compliance with this 
request, as you will find Anchialus to be a man of 
the greatest politeness and probity. Farewell. 

4 _ 

LETTER X. 

To the same. 

The pleasure I took in the reflection of having 
written to you in behalf of my friend and host, 
A u 707 Lyso, was much increased when I read his 
letter : and I particularly rejoiced in hav- 
ing so strongly recommended him to your esteem, 
when I found he had before been a sufferer in your 
good opinion ; for my recommendation, he tells 
me, was of singular advantage in removing the 
groundless suspicion you had entertained of him, 
from a report that he had frequently, whilst he was 
at Rome, treated your character in a disrespectful 
manner. Let me, in the first place, then, return 
you those thanks which I so justly owe you, for suf- 
fering my letter to efface every remaining impres- 
sion of this injurious calumny. And, in the next 
place, although Lyso assures me that, agreeably to 
your wtdl-natured and generous disposition, he has 
entirely satisfied you of his innocence, yet I entreat 
you to believe me when I protest, not only injustice 
to my friend, but to the world in general, that I 
never heard any man mention you without the 
highest applause. As to Lyso in particular, in all 
the daily conversations we had together whilst he 
continued here, you were the perpetual subject of 
his encomiums ; both as he imagined that I heard 
them with pleasure, and as it was a topic extremely 
agreeable likewise to himself. But though he is 
fully satisfied with the effects of my former letter, 
and I am sensible that the generous manner in 
which you treat him renders all farther application 
perfectly unnecessary, yet I cannot forbear renew- 
ing my earnest solicitations that you would continue 
your favours towards him. I would again also 
represent to you how well he deserves them, if I 
did not imagine you were by this time sufficiently 
acquainted with his merit. Farewell. 


LETTER XI. 

To the same, 

Hagksaretus of Larissa having received 
considerable honours from me during my cotisu- 
^ late, has ever since distinguished me with 

singular marks of gratitude and respect. 

I strongly recommend him, therefore, to you as my 
host and friend ; as a man of an honest and grate- | 
ful heart ; as a person of princii)al rank in his I 
native city ; and, in short, as one who is altogether 
worthy of being admitted into your friendship. 
And I shall be exceedingly obliged to you for 
letting him see that you pay regard to this my 
recommendation. Farewell. 

There were two cities of this mime in ThcMsaly : a 
country contiguous to Greece, and which formerly mado 
part of the kingdom of Macedonia. One of theses cities was 
situated upon the river Pencils, and is now called Larsa : 
the other was a maritime town. Geographers suppose the 
latter to he tlio present Armino, a considerable sea-port 
belonging to the Turks. 

LL 3 
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LETTER XII. 

To the same. 

The connexion between Lucius Mescinius and 
i myself results from no less powerful a tie than 
! ^ ^ that of his having been formerly my 
; * ‘ ‘ qusestor^’. But, though I always con- 

sidered a relation of this kind in the high regard it 
* was viewed by our ancestors, yet the refined and 
i eleerant virtues of Mescinius'* rendered it still more 
justly sacred. Accordingly, there is no man with 
I wdiom 1 live in a higher degree of intimacy, or 
from whose friendship I derive greater satisfaction. 
He doubts not of your disposition to serve him 
j upon every occasion that shall coinj)ort with your 
I honour ; however, he is persuaded that a letter 
from my hand will considerably strengthen your 
' inclinations for that purpose. This he collects not 
I only from his own observation, but from those fre- 
quent declarations he has heard me make of the 
very pleasing and intimate friendship in which you 
and I are so strictly joined, 1 am to inform you, 
then, that his late brother, who was a merchant in 
Elis**, has left him his estate ; and I entreat yon, 
with all the warmth which you are sensible ought 
to animate me in the conct‘rns of a friend to whom 
I am so strongly and closely attached, that you 
, would assist him with your power, your influence, 

I and your advice, in settling these his affairs in your 
I province. In view to this, we have sent directions 
to his agent, that if any dis[)utes should arise con- 
i ceruing the estate or effects of the testator, that 
they shall he guided by your sentiments, and (if 
I it be not troubling you too much) determined by 
your arbitration ; an office which I earnestly en- 
treat you to undertake, and the acceptance of which 
1 shall esteem as an honour done to myself. Hut 
if any of the claimants should be so obstinate as to 
refuse your award, 1 shall receive it as a singular 
obligation if yem will refer their pretensions (proi 
vided you shall not think it a derogation from your 
dignity) to be determined in the courts at Rome ; 
as the matter in contest is with a Roman senator. 
That you may the less scruj)le to comply with this 
request, I have procured a sort of recommendatory 
letter to you from the consul Le}»idus^ I ssiy a 
recommendatory one \ for to have desired him to 
write in a more authoritative style, w'ould not, 1 
thought, be treating your high station with the 
deference which is so justly due to it. I would 
add, that your obliging Mescinius in this instance, 
will be laying out your favours to much advaiitage ; 
if I were not, on the one hand, well persuaded that 
this is a circumstance of which you are already 
apprised ; and, on the other, were I not soliciting 
you as for an affair of my own. For, be assured, 

I; I take an equal concern with Mescinius in every 
i article wherein he is interested. As I am very 
desirous, therefore, that he may obtain his right 
with as little trouble as possible, so 1 am solicitous 
j likewise that he should have reason to think that 
I my recommendation has greatly contributed to this 
i end. Farewell. 

I <-* 8ee rem. p. 44R. 

j The reader wili lind. by the remark referred to in the 

I last note, how Jittle there was of truth and Hineerity in tlic 
I character which Cicert) here bof»tovv»> uiM)n his friend. 

I c A city in the IVloponnesus. 

' f lie was tills year appointed by (lasar to bo his colleague 
In the cen.sular office. — riiit. in Vit. Anton. 


LETTER XIIL 

To the same. 

The regard you pay to my recommendations 
has given me, and will hereafter give me, I dare 
A. u 707 frequent occasions of repeating my 

acknowdedgments. However, 1 will 
attempt, if possible, to convey my thanks to you 
in a style as various as the several instances that 
demand them ; and, in imitation of you lawyers*^, 
express the same thing in different words. 

1 have received a letter from Hainmonius, full 
of the^Btrongest expressions of gratitude for the 
services you have rendered both to him andAvianus, 
ill consequence of my reconinicmlation ** ; and he 
assures me that nothing can he more generous than 
the personal civilities you have shown to himself, 
us well as the attention you have given to the affairs 
of his jiatrori. This would afford me a very sen- 
sible pleasure, were 1 to consider it only as a lienefit j 
to those to whom 1 have the .strongest attachments; j 
as indeed Avianus has distinguished hinisclf above |j 
all my friends by his superior sensibility of the jj 
many and great obligations 1 have conferred upon j 
him. But my salistaetion still increases when I 
view it as an instance of my standing so high in , 
your esteem, a.w to incline you to serve my friends ^ 
more efficaciously tlian 1 myself should, perhajis, 
were 1 present for that juirpo.se. Possibly tlie 
reason of your having this advantage over me, may 
be, that I shoulil not yield altogether so easily to 
their reijuests as you comj)ly with mine. But, 
W’batever doubt 1 may have as to that point, I have 
none of your being j)ersuaded that 1 entertain the 
sentiments of your favours tbey deserve ; and I 
entreat you to believe (wdiat 1 will be answerable is 
the truth) that both Avianus and flamrnonius have 
received them with the same grateful disjiosition. 

1 beseech you then, if it be not engaging you in too 
much trouble, that you would endeavour that their 
affairs may be settled before you leave the j^roviuce. 

I live in a mo.st agreeable intimacy with your 
son, whose genius and uncommon ajijilication, but, : 
above all. Ids probity and virtue, afford me a very ' 
sensible pleasure. Farewell. I 

LETTER XIV. ! 

To the same. 1 

It is always with much j)leasure that 1 apply to i 
you in behalf of my friends; but I find a stil^ f 
A V 7 u 7 expre.s.sing my gratitude for | 

those favours you yield to my solicitations. | 
This indeed is a pleasure with which you never fail i 
of supplying me ; and it is incredible what acknow- ! 
ledgments 1 rceeive, even from persons whom I ! 
have but slightly mentioned to yqu. 1 think my- 
self greatly indebted for these instances of your ! 
friendship ; but particularly for those good offices | 
you have conferred upon Mescinius. He informs j 
me that immediately uj)()n the receipt of my letter', 
you gave his agents full assurance of your services ; j 
and have since jjerformed even more than you ; 

e Sulpieius w as one of the most considerable luwyei s of j 
the acfe. Kee rent. **, p, 4UH. j 

Seo the 7th letter this book. j 

t Tho 12tli letter of this book. 
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promised. Believe me, (and I cannot too often 
repeat it,) you have, by these means, laid an 
obligation upon me of the most acceptable kind ; 
and it affords me so much the higher satisfaction, 
as 1 am persuaded Mescinius will give you abun- 
dant reason to rejoice in it yourself. Virtue and 
probity, in truth, are the prevailing qualities of his 
lieart ; as an obliging and friendly officiousness is 
liis distinguisinog chijracteristic. To this I must 
add, that he is particularly devoted to our favourite 
speculations ; those philosophical speculations, my 
friend, whi<di wn^re always the delight, as they are 
now also the support and consolation, of my life. 
Let me entreat you, then, to give liirii fresh instances 
of yf)ur generosity up(>ii every occasion, wherein it 
shall not be incoibsisteiit with your dignity to inter- 
pose. But there are two articles in which 1 will 
particularly request it. The first is, that if those 
who are indebted to the estate of his testator, 
should insist u))on being indemnified in their )my- 
ments to Mescinius, that my security may be 
a(u.vpted ; and the next is, that as the greatest 
part of the testator’s effects arc secreted by his 
wife, tliat you would assist in concerting measures 
for sending her to Rome. Should she be once per- 
suaded that this method will bc> taken with her, we 
doubt not of her settling everytliing to the satis- 
faction of Mescinius ; and, that it may be so, 1 
most strongly again request the interposition of 
your good offices. Ii> the mean tirj)e, I will be 
j answerable for what 1 just now assured you, that 
tlie gratitude and other amiable (|ualities of Mes- 
einius will give you reason to think your favours 
were not ill bestowed, which 1 mention as a motive 
on his own account, to be added to those wdiicb 
induced you to serve him upon mine. 

I am persuaded that the Lacedicmonians doubt 
not of being sufficiently recommended to your 
justice and patronage, by their own and their 
ancestors' virtues, ami 1 know you too well to 
question your being perfc(;tiy acquainted with the 
i national rights and merit of every ])eople who are 
; connected with the republic. Accordingly, not- 
withstanding the great obligations 1 have received 
from the <;ilizeris of Laccdamioii, yet, when Phi- 
li])f)u.s rcqiK'stcd me to recommend tJiem to your 
jjrotection, my answer was, lljat the Lacedamio- 
, uians <!ould not ])ossi)dy stand in need of an advo- 
! cate with Sulpicius. The truth is, J look upon it 
1 as a circumstance, of singula?' ad\autagc to all the 
cities of Achaia', in general, that you })residc over 
1 them in these turbulent times ; and 1 am ]>ersuaded 
I that you, who are so peculiarly conversant, not 
I only in the Roman hut Grecian annals, cannot but 
be a friend to the Tjaceiheinonians for the sake of 
their heroic descent. 1 will on ly^ therefore, en- 
treat you that, when you are acting towards them 
in consequence of what your justice and honour 
requires, you would, at the same time, intimate 
that you receive an additional pleasure from indulg- 
ing your own inclinations of that sort, by knowing 
I them to be agreeable likewise to ftiine. As I think 
myself obliged to show this city that their concerns 
are part of my care, it is with much earnestness I 
make this request. Farewell. 

i Greece. 


LETTER XV. 

To LeptaK 

The moment I received your letter from the 
hands of Seleucus, 1 despatched a note to Balbus, 

^ to inquire the purport of the law you f 

mention**. His answer was, that such ' 
persons as at present exercise the office of prsKCo*, i 
are expressly excluded from being decurii"’ ; but i 
fhis prohilntion extended not to those who had 
formerly been engaged in that employment. Let 
not our friends, then, be discouraged. It would, ! 
indeed, have been intolerable that a parcel of paltry I 
fortune-tellers should be thought worthy of l^eing | 
admitted into the senate of Rome", at the same ! 
time that having formerly acted as a preeco should 
disqualify a man for being member of the council 
of a country corporation. | 

We have no new's from Spain : all that we know 
with certainty is, that young Pompey has drawn 
together a very considerable army. This we learn 
from a letter of Paciiccus” to (’u;sar, a copy w'hereof i 
Caisar himself has transmitted to us ; in which it i 
is affirmed that Pompey is at the head of eleven i 
legions r. Messala, in a letter he lately wrote to 
Quintus Salassus, informs him that his brother, 
l*ubliu3 Curtius, has been executed by the command j 
of Pompey, in the j)resence of his whole army. 
This man had entered, it scorns, into a conspiracy 
writh some Spaniards, by which it was agreed, in 
case Pompey should march into a certain village 
for provisions, to seize upon his person, and deliver 
him into the hands of Ciesar. 

In relation to the security in which you stand 
engaged for Pompey, you may depend upon it, as 
Ho»>ii as Galba, wdio is jointly bound with you, j 
returns hither, T shall not fail to consult with him 
about measures for settling that affair. He seemed, 

1 remember, to imagine that it might be adjusted ; 
and you know he is a man who spares no pains 
w’here his money is concerned. 

j C’icLM't) mentions a i)ersoTi of this n>i.ine in a former let- 
ter, who Jippears to have bwn liis pra‘/i‘ct}(s /abrum^ or 
what be called, ]ierlia.|)s, in m<»dern lunKiiage, the 

<;ojini]aiuier of liis tmiii of artillery, wlien he was governor 
of Cilicia. It is probahle, therefore, as Manutius conjec- 
tures. that he is the same jicrson to whom this letter is 
addressed.-'— K|>. Tani. iii. 7. 

^ Manntius very justly oh.sorvos, that this could not be 
a law which Ctv.sar liad actually jiassetl, but one which ho 
intended, pei*ha.ps, to enact, wlion hti hliould return from 
Jsj>aiii : for if it had been aetiuilly j)romulguted, C'ioero , 
coul<l have bad no occasion to apply to Balbus for his in- 
telligeiico, 

* The office of pnP-co seeros to have been much in the 
nature of a ericr in our courts of justice, but not altogether 
so low in reputa | 

“» A deeurio was, in a cf>ri>orate city, the Minio a.s a sena- | 
tor of itonic ; that is, a iiieiiiber of tho public council of j 
the eominimity. | 

a This is a sneer upon Crrsar, who had introduced per- | 
sons of the lowest rank and character into the Komau ; 
senate. Sco rcm. p. 457- i 

® lie w'as a native of- Spain, and a person of great note j 
in that piMivince. Caesar eiitruKtcd liiiu with a very con- 
siderablo cointnand in the expedition against the sons of 
Pompey. — llirt. Be Bell. Ilisp. 3. 

P The number of horse and foot in a Roman legion 
varied in ditt'erent periods of the republic. In its lowest 1 
computatvm, it appi^ars to have amounted to .3000 foot and 
2tK) horse ; and, in its highest, to have risen to <inoo of tlic 
former, and 41H) of the latter. — ^Ilosiu. Antiq. Kom, fKM. 
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It gives me much pleasure to find that you so 
highly approve of my*! Orator. Whatever skill T 
have in the art, I have displayed it all in that 
treatise ; and, if the commendations you bestow 
upon it are not too partial, 1 cannot but set some 
value upon my judgment. To speak truth, 1 am 
willing to rest all my reputation of this kind upon 
the merit of that performance. I hope my little 
favourite, your son, already discovers some relish 
for writings of this sort ; and although he is yet 
too young to enter far into these studies, yet it will 
be no disadvantage to him to begin thus early to 
form his taste by compositions of this nature. 

I have been detained at Rome on account of my 
daughter Tullia’s lying-in. But though she is 
now, I hope, out of all danger, yet I still wait here 
in expectation of my first payment from the agents 
of Dolabella' ; and, to tell you the truth, I am not 
so fond of changing the scene as formerly. The 
amusement 1 found in my country houses, together 
with the sweets of retirement, were wont heretofore 
to draw me frequently out of Rome. But the 
situation of my present house is altogether as plea- 
sant as that of any of my villas. I am, indeed, as 
much retired here as if I lived in the most unfre- 
quented desert, and carry on my studies without 
the least interruption, I believe, therefore, that I 
have a better chance of a visit from you in Rome 
than you have of seeing me in the country. 

1 would recommend ilesiod to the agreeable little 
Lepta as an author which he ought to retain by 
heart ; and particularly let him always have 
mouth those noble lines, la 

High on a rugged rock, &c. ■ I 

Farewell. I 


LETTER XVI. 

To Aulus Torquaius. 

There is no news to send you ; and, indeed, if 
there were any, yet all accounts of that kind, I 
A u 708 usually transmitted to you by 

your own family. As to what may here- 
after happen, though it is always dilficult to de- 
termine concerning future events, yet, when they 
are not placed at too great a distance, one may 
sometimes form a tolerable guess. At present, 
however, all I can conjecture Ls, that the war is not 
likely to be drawn out into any great length ; 
though I must acknowledge there are some who 
think differently. I am even inclined to believe that 
there has already been an engagement ; but I do 


4 This decant and judicious piece is inscribed to Brutus, 
and was written in answpr to a question he had often pro- 
posed to Cicent, concerning the noblest and most perfect 
species of eloquence. 

*■ This seems to intimato that there had been a divorce 
betwe<;n Dolabella and Tullia : os it was usual, in cases of 
that kind, for the husband to return the i>ortion he bad 
received from his wife, at three annual payments. Bee 
remf. » and % on letter 2, l>ook xi, 

* The passage in Hesiod, at which Cicero hints, is to the 
following purpose : 

High on a rugged rock the gods ordain, 

Majestic Virtue shall her throne maintain : 

And many a thorny path her sons must press, 

Efo the glad summit shall thoir labours bless. 

There joys serene to Arduous toils succeed, 

And peace eternal is the victor’s moed. 


not give you this as a fact ; 1 mention it only as 
extremely probable. The event of war is always 
precarious ; but, in the present instance, the num- 
ber of forces is so considerable on each side, and 
there is such a general spirit, it is said, in both 
armies, of coming to action, that it will not be 
matter of surprise, whichever side should obtain 
the victory^. In the mean time, the world is every 
day more and more persuaded, that although there 
may be some little difference in the cause of the 
contending parties, there will be scarcely any in 
the consequence of their success. As to one of 

them, we have already in some sort experienced 
their disposition" ; and, as to the other, we are all 
of us sufficiently sensible how much is to be dreaded 
from an incensed conqueror 

If, by what 1 have here said, I may seem to 
increase that grief which I should endeavour to 
alleviate, I must confess that 1 know but one 
refiection capable of supporting us under these 
public misfortunes. It is a reflection, however, of 
sovereign efficacy, where it can be applied in its 
full force, and of which I every day more and more 
experience the singular advantage. It is, indeed, 
the greatest consolation under adversity, to be 
conscious of having always meant well, and to be 
persuaded that notliing but guilt deserves to be 
considered as a severe evil. But as you and 1 are 
so far from having anything to reproach ourselves 
with, that we have the satisfaction to reflect that 
we have ever acted upon the most patriot prin- 
ciples ; as it is not our measures, but the ill success 
of those measures, which the world regrets ; in a 
fvord, as we have faithfully discharged that duty we 
owed to our country, let us bear the event with 
calmness and moderation. But 1 pretend not to 
teach you how to support these our common cala- 
mities. It is a lesson which requires much greater 
abilities than mine to inculcate, as well as the 
most singular fortitude of soul to practise. There 
is one point, however, in which any man is qualified 
to be your instructor, as it is easy to show that 
you have no reason to be particularly afflicted. 
For with respect to Caesar, though he has appeared 
somewhat more slow in granting your pardon than 
was generally imagined, yet 1 have not the least 
doubt of his consenting to your restoration ; and 
as to the other party you perfectly well know 
how your interest stands with them, without my 
telling you. Your only remaining disquietude, 

then, must arise from being thus long separated 
from your family : and it is a circumstance, 1 con- 
fess, that justly merits your concern, especially as 
you are by this mean deprived of the company of 


t This letter woh probably written very early in the 
present year, as it was on the 17th of March that the two 
armies came to a general engagement. This decisive bat- 
tle was fought under the walls of Munda, a city whicli 
still subsists in the province of Granada. (Jtesar obtained 
a complete victory ; but it was disputed by the Pompeians 
with so much courage and obstinacy, that it was long 
doubtful on which bide the advantage would turn, or, as 
Florus most elegantly ezproSbes it, ut plane vtderetur 
nescio quid doliberaro Fortuna.'*---Hirt. He Bell. Uisp. 31 ; 
Flor. iv. 2. 

u The Caesarean party. 

V Young I'onipey, who,* If he had succeeded, would un- 
doubtedly have acted with great severity towards Cicero, 
and the rest of those who had deserted the cause of his 
father. 

w The Fompeiana 
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those most amiable youths, your sons. But, as 1 
observed in a former'^ letter, it is natural for every 
man in these unhappy times to look upon his own 
condition as of all others the most miserable, and 
to deem that place the least eligible in which it is 
his fortune to be situated. For my own part, 
indeed, I think that we who live at Rome are most 
to be lamented ; not only as in misfortunes of 
every kind a spectator must be more sensibly 
affected than he who is acquainted with them 
merely by report, but as we are more exposed to 
the danger of sudden violences than those who are 
placed at a greater distance. 

Yet, after all my endeavours to reason you out 
of your disquietudes, I cannot but acknowledge 
that 1 am more obliged to time than to that philo- 
sophy which I have ever cultivated, for the miti- 
gation of my own ; and how great they once were, 
you perfectly well know. But, in the first place, 
I have the consolation to reflect, that when I was 
so desirous of peace as to think even a bad one 
preferable to a civil war, I saw farther into con- 
se(|uences than some of my countrymen. And 
although I do not pretend to a spirit of divination 
and it was chance alone that verified my predictions, 
yet 1 will own that 1 take great satisfaction in the 
empty honour of my fruitless ]>enetration. In the 
next ]dace, I have the consolation, in common 
with yourself, that should 1 now be called upon to 
lay down my life, 1 shall not be cut off from a 
commonwealth which I can by any means regret to 
leave ; especially as the same blow that deprives 
me of my life* will deprive me likewise of all sensi- 
bility Besides, 1 am already arrived at a fulness 
of years y ; and, as I can look btnrk with entire 
satisfaction on the course I have completed, so I 
have nothing to fear from any violence which may 
be offered to me, since nature herself has now well- 
nigh comlucted my days to their final period. In a 
word, when 1 reflect upon that great man*, or rather, 
indeed, upon those many illustrious ))ersonages 
who perished in this war, it would seem a want 
of modesty to regret submitting to the same fate, 
whenever 1 shall find it necessary. The truth is, 
1 represeut to myself all that can possibly happen 
to me ; as, indeed, there is no calamity so severe 
which 1 do not look upon as actually impending. 
However, since to live in perpetual fear is a greater 
evil than any we can dread, I check myself in these 
reflections, especially as I am approaching to that 
state, which is not only unattended with any pain 
in itself, but which will put an end to all painful 
sensations for ever. But 1 have dwelt longer upon 
this subject, perhaps, than was necessary. How- 
ever, if I run out my letters' to an unreasonable 
extent, you must not impute it to impertinence, 
but affection. 

I am sorry to hear that Sulpicius has left 
Athens® ; as 1 am persuaded that the daily com- 
pany and conversation of so wise and valuable a 
friend afforded you great relief under your afflic- 
tions. But I hope you will continue to bear them 
as becomes you, and Wpport yourself with your 
usual fortitude. In the mean time, be assured I 

w The first letter of this book. 

* See rem. ^ p. 477. 

1 Cicero was at this time In bia 61st year. 

* Poinpey. 

* In order, probably, to return to Rome upon the expi- 
ration of his government. 


shall promote, with the utmost zeal and care, what- 
ever I shall think agreeable to the interest or 
inclination either of you or yours. And in this 
I can only imitate you in your disposition to serve 
me, without being able to return your generous ! 
offices in the same efficacious manner. Farewell. 

LETTER XVII. 

To Caiug Cassius, 

I SHOULD not send you so short a letter, if your 
courier had not called for it just as he was setting 
A V ^ another reason ; 

' for I have nothing to write to you in the 
way of pleasantry, and serious affairs are topics in 
which it is not altogether safe to engage. You 
will, therefore, wonder, perhaps, that 1 should be 
in any humour to be jocose ; and indeed it is no 
very easy matter. However, it is the only expe- 
dient leR to divert our uneasy thoughts. But 
where, then, you will probably ask, is our philo- 
sophy ? Why, yours, my friend, is in the kitchen, 

I suppose ; and as to mine, it is much too trouble- 
some a guest to gain admittance. The fact is, I 
am heartily ashamed of being a slave ; and, there- 
fore, that I may not hear the severe reproaches of 
Plato, I endeavour to turn my attention another 
way. 

We have hitherto received no certain intelligence 
from Spain. I rejoice, upon your account, that 
you are absent from this unpleasing scene, though 
1 greatly regret it upon my own. But your courier 
presses me to despatch, so that I can only bid you 
adieu, and entreat the continuance of that friend- 
ship you have ever shown me from your earliest 
youth. 

LETTER XVITI. 

To Dolabella^. 

I WOULD not venture to omit writing to you by 
our friend Salvius ; though I have nothing more 
A u 7o« perfectly well know 

‘ ’ ■ already, that 1 infinitely love you**. I have 

much more reason, indeed, to expect a letter from 
you, than you can have to receive one from me, as I 
imagine there is nothing going forward in Rome 
which you will think of importance enough to raise 
your curiosity, unless, perhaps, that 1 am to sit in 
judgment between two learned grammarians ; our 
friend Nicias, and his antagonist Vidius. The latter, 
you must know, has produced a certain manuscript ^ 
relating to an account between them, to which 
Nicias, like a second Aristarchus®, very peremp- 
torily insists that some of the lines are altogether f 
spurious. Now 1, like a venerable ancient critic, i 
am to determine whether these suspected interpo- J 
lations are genuine or not. But you will question, i 

b This is a raillery upon the tenets of Cassius, who held ! 
the doctrines of the Epicurean sect. I 

c He was, at this time, with Ciesar, in Spain. 

4 Whatever disagreement there was between Polabella 
and Tullia, it did not, in appearance at least, occasion any 
coolness between him and his father-in-law ; a circum- . 
stance, which, considering the tenderness of Cicero for his ] 
daughter, can only be accounted fin* by Dolabellu’s great [ 
credit with Ceesar. | 

e A celebrated Gre^ critic. See rem. ^ p. 435. 
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perhaps, whether I have sufficiently forgotten the 
delicious mushrooms and those noble prawns^ with 
which I have been so often regaled by Nicias and 
his gentle spouse, to be qualified for an impartial 
judge in this imporiant cause. Let me ask you, in 
return, whether you imagine I have so entirely 
thrown off all my former severity, as to retain 
nothing of my old solemnity of brow, even when I 
am sitting in grave tribunal. You may be sure, 
however, that my honest host shall be no great 
sufferer. Though, let me tell you, if I should pass 
sentence of banishment upon him, I shall by no 
nu'^ans allow you to reverse it, lest Bursa should 
be supplied with a pedagogue to teach him his 
letters tf. But I am running on in this ludicrous 
style, without reflecting that you, who are in the 
midst of a campaign, may perhaps be too seriously 
engaged to relish these humorous sallies. When 
I shall be certain, therefore, that you are in a dis- 
position to laugh, you shall hear farther from me. 
1 cannot, however, forbear adding, that the people 
were extremely solicitous concerning the fate of 
Sulla till the news of his death was conflrmed ; 
but now that they are assured of the fact, they are 
no longtn* inquisitive how it happened, well con- 
tented with their intelligence that he is undoubtedly 
defunct. As for myself, I bear this deplorable 
accident like a philosopher ; my only concern is, 
lest it should damp the spirit of Caesar’s auctions^ 
Farewell. 

■■ '♦ — 

LETTER XIX. 

To A ulus Torquatuii, 

I HOPE you will not imagine that you have been 
out of my thoughts, by my having lately been a 
more remiss correspondent than usual. 
• u. 7 . occasion of my silence has partly 

arisen from an ill state of health, which, howt;vcr, 
is now somewhat mended, and partly has been 
owing to my absence from Rome, which i)revented 
me from being informed when any courier w^as 
despatched to you. Be assured^ that 1 constantly 
and most affectionately preserve you in my remem- 
brance, and that your affairs of every kind are as 
much my concern as if they were my own. 

Believe me, you have no reason, considering the 
unhappy situation of public affairs, to be uneasy 
that yours still remain in a more dubious and un- 
settled posture than was generally hoped and 
imagined. For one of these three events must 

In tho lu lRinal, it is w hkli coiiv<*y8 no nenne, 

or, at IcaMt, a very forced one. Tiic rcadiiiKi tlicrefore, 
proposed by flronovius, is adopted in the ti’anMhition, who 
imagines tlie true woj*d was gqiiillarum ; for prawns was 
a tish in great reimte amongst tlie Itoinun epicures. 

« Dursii was a particular enemy of Cicero, and had been 
banished for his riotous attempts to revenge the murder of 
ClodiuB, from wliicli banishment he was lately recalled. 
fcJeo rem. p. .* 1117 . 

This man had rendered himself extremely and gene- 
rally odious by tbe purchases he had made of the confis- 
cated estates, during the i>roscriptions both of Sylla and 
Ca'sar. — Cic. do Offtc. ii. H. ‘ 
i In whicli 'the confiscated c.statcs were put up to sale. 
One of the metlntds that Caesar took to reward hi.s parti- 
sans, was by suffering them to purchase these estates at 
an under-value ; and it was the hopes of btdng a sharer in 
these iniquitous spoils, that furnished one of tins principal 
incentives to the civil war, — Cic. ubi gup. 

I 


necessarily take place ; either we shall never see 
an end of our civil wars, or they will one day sub- 
side, and give the republic an opportunity of re- 
covering its vigour, or they will terminate in its 
utter extinction. If the sword is never to be 
sheathed, you can have, nothing to fear either from 
the partx which you formerly assisted, or from that 
by which you have lately been received-!. But 
should the republic again revive, either by the 
contending factions mutually agreeing to a cessa- 
tion of arms ; or by their laying them down in mere 
lassitude ; or by one side being vanquished ; you 
will undoubtedly be again restored both to your 
rank and to your fortunes. And should our con- 
stitution be totally destroyed, agreeably to what 
the wise Marcus Antonins lohg since apprehended, 
when he imagined that the present calamities were 
even then approaching, you will have the consola- 
tion, at least, to reflect, that a misfortiine which is 
common to all cannot be lamented as peculiar to 
any : and miserable as this C(>n.solation must prove 
to a man of your patriot virtues, 'tis a consolation, 
however, to which we must necessarily have re- 
course. 

If you well consider the full force of these few 
hints, (and 1 do not think it prudent to be more 
explicit in a letter,) you must be convinced, with- 
out my telling yon, that you have something to 
hope, and nothing to fear, so long as the republic 
shall subsist, either in its present, or any other 
form. But should it be entirely subverted, as I 
am sure you would not, if you were permitted, 
survive its ruin ; so 1 am j)ersuaded you will pa- 
tiently submit to your fate', in tbe conscious satis- 
fa(;tion of having in no sort deserved it. But I 
forbear to enter farther into this subject, and will 
only add my request, that you would inform me 
liow it is with you, and where you purpose to fix 
your quarters, that 1 may know where a letter or 
a visit will find you. Farewell. 


LETTER XX. 

To Coins Cassiu.^. 

Surely, my friend, your couriers are a 8*et of 
most unconscionable fellows. Not that they have 
A V 708 particular offence ; but as 

they never brjpg me a letter when they 

j Torquiitus wms how in Italy, having tjhtained the per- 
mission of returning, by means of Dolahella, with whom 
Cieero had oinploytd hia good nfiioos for that inirpose ; as 
appears by sevonil passages which Manutius lias produced 
from the letters to Atticus, But whether Torquutus, 
afterwards, procured a full pardon from Ca'sar, and was 
rcstori'd to his cHtates and honours, is uncertain ; all that 
is further known of him, is, that ho was in the army of 
Brutus and Cassius, at tho battle of Bhilippi, and in the 
number of those whom Atticus generously assisted in 
their distress after the event of that unfortunate action. — 
Ad Att. xiii. 9, 20, 21 ; Corn. Ncp. in Vit. Att. ii. 

^ This eloquent and illustrious patriot, the grandfather 
of Mark Antony, was consul in the year G5‘.i ; and, about 
twelve years afterwards, was put to death by tlie command 
of Marius, whose party he had strenuously opposed. Marius 
was at dinner when tho executioner of bis cruel orders 
brought him the head of Antonius, which that sanguinary 
Roman received into his bauds, with all the insolent and 
horrid exultation of the most savage barbarian. — Blut. in 
Yit. Anton. ; Appion. Be Jiell. Civ. i. 344 ; Val. Max. 
ix. 2, 
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arrive here, is it fair they should always press me 
for one when they return ? It would be more con- 
venient, however, if they would give me earlier 
notice, and not make their demands in the very 
instant they are setting out. You must excuse 
me, therefore, (if un excuse I can want, who am so 
much more punctual a correspondent than your- 
self,) should this letter prove no longer than my 
last : as you may be assured of receiving an am])le 
detail of everything in my next, liut that my pre- 
sent epistle may not be \rholly barren of news, I 
must inform you that Publius Sulla^ the father, is 
dead. The occasion of this accident is variously 
reported : some say he was a martyr tt) his jialate; 
and others, that he was murdered by highwaymen. 
The peo]>le, however, are perfectly indifferent as to 
the manner, since they are quite clear as to the 
fact : for certain it is, that the flames of his funeral 
pile have consumed him to ashes. And what though 
Jdherly herself, alas ! perished wdth this paragon 
of 'patriots, you will bear the loss of him, 1 guess, 
with much philosophy. But (Jaesar, ’tis thought, 
will he a real mourner, in the apprcliension that 
his auctions will not now ])roeeed so currently as 
usual. (Jn the other hand, this event affords high 
satisfaction to Miiidius Marccllus, and the esseiiced 
Attius, who rejoice exceedingly in having thus 
gotten quit of a formidal)lc antagonist. 

We are in great expectation of the news from 
Spain, having, as yet, received no certain intelli- 
gence from that quarter. Some flying rtq>orts, 
indeed, have been spread, that things do not go 
well there ; but they are reports without authority. 

Our friend Pansa set out for his government 
on the .'lOth of De<’ember. The circumstances that 
attended his departure afforded a very strong proof 
that “ virtue is eligible upon its own account a 
truth which you have lately, it seems, begun to 
doubt The singular humanity witli which he has 
relieved such numbers in these times of public dis- 
tress, drew after bin), in a very distinguished manner, 
the gt’neral good wishes of every honest man. 

J am extremely glad to find that you are still at 
Bruiidisium, and 1 much approve of your continu- 
ing there. You cannot he governed by a more 
jn(iicit)us maxim than to sit loose to the vain ambi- 
tion of the world ; and it wdll be a great satisfaction 
to all your friends to liear that you persevere in 
this [>rudent inactivity. In the mean time, 1 hope 
you will not forget me when yua send any letters 
to your family ; as, on niy own part, whenever I 
hear of any i)ers()u that is going to you, 1 shall not 
fail to take the opportunity of writing, Farewell. 


LETTER XXL 
To the same. 

Will you not blush when I remind you that 
this is the third letter I have written without hav- 
ing received a single line in return ? 
A. u. ion, 1 do not press you to be more 

expeditious, as I hope, and indeed insist, that you 
will make me amends for this delay, by the length 
of your next epistle. As for myself, if I had the 

I Soi! rm. ^ on letter 18 of this boolc. 
ni of Gaul : in which ho siicocjecled Marcus Brutus, 
n As having lately embraced the Epicurean principles. 
See the following letter. 


opportunity of conveying my letters as frequently 
as I wish, I should write to you, I believe, every 
hour ; for as often as I employ my pen in this 
manner, you seem, as it were, actually present to 
my view. This effect is by no means produced, let 
me tell you, by those subtle images which your new® 
friends talk so much of, who suppose that even 
the ideas of imagination are excited by what the 
late Catius, with wondrous elegancy, has styled 
spectres. For by this curious word p you must 
know he has expressed what Epicurus, who bor- 
rowed the notion from Democritus has called 
images. But granting that these mvoe spectres dxe 
capable of affecting the organ of vision, yet I can- 
not guess which way tiiey can contrive to make 
their entrance into the mind. But you will solve 
this dilficulty when we meet, and tell me by what 
means, whenever I shall be dispo.sed to think of 
you, I may be able to call up your spectre ^ and 
not only yours, whose image, indeed, is already so 
deeply stamped upon niy heart, but even that of 
the whole British island, for instance, if I should 
he inclined to make it the subject of my medita- 
tions. — But more of this another time. In the 
mean while 1 send this as an experiment to try 
with what temper you can bear my railleries. 
Should they seem to touch you, 1 shall renew my 
attack with so much the more vigour, and will 
apply for a writ of restitution to reinstate you in 
your old tenets, “ of which you, the said Cassius, 
liave by force and arms’" been dispossessed.*' 
Length of possession, in this case, will be no plea 
in bar ; for, whether the time be more or less since 
you have been driven by the allurements of plea- 
sure from the mansions of virtue, my action will 
be still maintainable. But let me not forget whom 
it is that 1 am thus bantering ; is it nut that illus- 
trious friend whose every step, from his first en- 
tran(!e into the w^orld, has been conducted by the 
highest honour and virtue ? If it be true, then, 

Tlie KpiciircanH ; to \vhost» syKlcin of pliilosttpliy CasuitiR 
bad lately bceoiiio a convert. A eeordingly Ciooro rallies 
liiin ill tins and tlio following pasHagos, (»n their uhsiird 
d«>etrino enneerning idcjas ; wliieh tliey maintained were 
exeited by certain thin fonns, or images, perpetually float- 
ing in the air. Tlieso imugi'S were 8iipj)OHed to bo con- 
Ktaiilly emitted from all objects, and to be of so delicate 
and Hiibtic a texture, as easily to penetrate through the 
l«n-o.s of the boily, and by that means render themselves 
visible the mind. — Liicret. iv. 7-d. 

M It is probable that Catius either coined this word him- 
self, or enipbiycd it in a new and improper manner. For 
it is observable, that btdli I.neretius and Cicero, whenever 
they have oci-asion to express, in tlioir ow'n language, what 
the Grwk Ejiiourijans called always render it by 

the w'oid simulacra or imaffincs. 

«i ITe was a native of Abdora, a city in Thrace, and 
flourished about 401 ‘ yciirs before the (■hristiiin era. Epi- 
curus, wh<» was horn about forty years afterwards, bor- 
rowed mueli of his doctrine from the writings of this 
philosopher. — Cie. dc Fin. i. (J. 

** These were the formal words of the praetor’s edict, 
commanding the restoration of a person to an estate, of 
which ho had been fortsibly dispossessed. Cicero, perhaps, 
besides the humour of their general application, meant 
likewise archly to intimate, thatK^assius had been driven 
out of his more rigid principles by his military' com- 
panions : as, in a letter written to Trebatius, when ho was 
making a campaign with Caesar in Gaul, where our author 
is rallying him u|>on a similar occasion, he insinuates that 
he had acquired his epicurism m the comp. “ Indicavit 
mihi Pansa (says ho) Epicuroum te esse factum, O custra 
rapclaral” — ^Ep. Fam. vii. 12. 
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I hat you have embraced the Epicurean principles, 

I I doubt they have more strength and solidity in 
I them than I once imagined. 

I And now, will you not be inclined to ask, how I 
j could possibly think of amusing you in this idle 
] manner ? The truth of it is, I am not furnished 
I with a more important subject, as I have nothing 
I to write to you concerning public affairs ; nor, 
indeed, do I choose to trust my sentiments of 
them in a letter. Farewell. • 


LETTER XXII. 

Cassim to Cicero, 

Nothing affords me a greater pleasure, in my 
travels, than to converse with my friend. It brings 
A II 700 strongly to my mind, that 

* I fancy myself indulging a vein of plea- 
santry with you in person. This lively impression, 
however, is by no means produced by those Catian 
spectres you mention « : and for which piece of rail- 
lery, 1 intend to draw up in my next suc.h a list of 
inelegant stoics as will force you to acknowledge 
that Catius, in comparison with these, may well 
pass for a native of the refined Athens. 

It gives me much satisfaction, not only upon our 
friend Pansa’s account, but for the sake of every 
one of us, that he received such marks of public 
esteem when he set out for his government I 
hope this circumstance will be thought a convincing 
proof how amiable a spirit of probity and benevo- 
lence, and how odious the contrary disposition, 
renders its possessor : and that the world will learn 
from hence, that these popular honours, which are 
so passionately courted by bad citiscens, are the 
sure attendants on those whose characters are the 
reverse. To persuade mankind that virtue is its 
own reward, is a task, I fear, of too much difficulty : 
but that real and undisturbed pleasures necessarily 
flow from probity, justice, and whatever else is fair 
and beautiful in moral actions, is a truth, surely, 
of most easy admission. Epicurus himself, from 
whom the Catii, and the Amafinii, together with 
the rest of those injurious interpreters of his mean- 
ing, pretend to derive their tenets, expressly 
declares, that a pleasurable life can alone be 
procured by the practice of virtue.'* Accordingly 
Pansa, who pursues pleasure agreeably to this just 
notion of it, still perseveres, you see, in a virtuous 
conduct. The truth is, those whom your sect has 
stigmatised by the name of voluptuaries^ are 
warm admirers of moral beauty ; and consequently 
cultivate and practise the whole train of social 
duties. But commend me to the judicious Sulla : 
who, observing that the philosophers were divided 
in their opinions concerning the supreme good, 
left them to settle the question among themselves, 
whilst he turned his views to a less controverted 
acquisition, by purchasing every good thing that 
was put up to sale™- I received the news of his 
death with much fortitude : and, indeed, Csesar 
will take care that we shall not long have occasion 
to regret his loss ; lAi there are numbers of equal 
merit whom he can restore to us^ in his place. 
Nor will Cffisar himself, 1 suppose, much lament 

• In the precodinff lettoF. See rems, « and P thcrixin. 

t See rem. on letter of thin book. 

« See rem, on letter 18 of this book. 

V This alludes to the great number of those whom Caesar, 


this excellent customer of his, when be shall see 
what a worthy son he has left to succeed him. 

But to turn to public affairs ; let me know what 
is doing In Spain. It is a pointy indeed, upon 
which I am extremely solicitous : as I had much 
rather submit to an old master, whose clemency I 
have experienced, than run the hazard of being 
exposed to the cruelty of a new one. You know 
the weakness of young Pompey's intellects ; that 
he looks upon cruelty as heroism ; and that he is 
sensible how much he has ever been the object of 
our ric^cule. I fear, therefore, he would be apt to 
treat us somewhat roughly, and return our jokes 
I with the point of his sword. If you have any value 
! for me, then, you will not fail to let me know 
whatever shall happen. Ah, my friend, how do I 
wish 1 were apprised whether you read this with 
an ea.sy or an anxious mind 1 for, by that single 
circumstance, 1 should be determined what mea- 
sures are proper for me to pursue. But not to 
detain you any longer, 1 will only entreat you to 
continue your friendship to me, and then bid yon 
Farewell. 

P.S. If Cipsar should prove victorious, you may 
expect to see me very soon. 

LETTER XXIII. 

To Dolahella, 

Caius Subkrinus, a native of™^ Calenum, is 
one with whom 1 am particularly united ; and he 
A ij 708 extremely .so, likewise, with our very 
intimate friend Lepta. This person, in 
order to avoid being engaged in our intestine com- 
motions, attended Marcus Varro into Spain*, 
before the civil war broke out : imagining, as, 
indeed, everybody else did, that after the defeat 
of Afranius r, there would be no farther disturb- 
ances in that province. However, he was, by that 
very measure, involved in those misfortunes he 
had taken so much pains to escajie. For the sud- 
den insurrection whicli was formed by Scapula, and 
afterw'ards raised to so formidable a height by 
young Pompey, forced him unwillingly to take a 
part in that unhappy enterprise. The case of Mar- 
cus Planius likewise, who is also in the number of 
Lepta’s particular friends, is much the same with 
I that of Suberinus. In compliance with my friend- 
ship, therefore, for these two persons, and in com- 
passion to their misfortunes, I recommend them 
with all possible warmth and earnestness to your 
favour. But I have still another motive which 
engages me in their cause : Lepta interests him- 
self no less ardently in their welfare, than if his 
own were at stake ; and I cannot but feel the next, 
1 might have said an equal, degree of solicitude, 
where my friend is so anxiously concerned. Ac- 
I cordingly, though 1 have often had occasion to 
experience your affection ; yet, believe me, I shall 
principally judge of its strength by your compli- 
ance with my present request. I desire, therefore, 

as soon as he got the power into his hands, had permitted 
to return from the banishment to which they had for 
various crimes been condemned. 

w A city of Campania, in the kingdom of Naples. 

I * Bee rem. d, j>. 47il. 

! 7 He was one of Pompey’a lieutenants in Spain, in the 

year 784, in conjunction with Vurro and Potreius. Cresar’s 
victory over these generals has already been occasionally 
mentioned in the preceding remarks. 
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or, if you will suffer me to employ so humble a 
phrase, I even beseech you, to afford your pro* 
tectipn to these unhappy men, whose distress 
arises rather from unavoidable fortune, than from 
anything blameworthy in their own conduct. 1 
hope, that by your good offices in this affair, you 
will give me an opportunity of obliging, not only 
these my friends, but the corporation of Calenum 
likewise, with which I have great connexions : but 
above all, that you will, by these means, put it in 
my power to render a grateful service also to 
Lepta. What I am going to add, is not eajijtremely 
material, 1 believe, to the cause 1 am pleading : 
however, it certainly can do it no prejudice. Let 
me assure you then, that one of these unfortunate 
persons is in very low circumstances^ and the other 
has scarcely sufficient to entitle him to be admitted 
into the equestrian order*. As Csesar, therefore, 
has generously spared their lives, and they have 
little else to lose, 1 entreat you, by all your affec- 
tion towards me, to procure them the liberty of 
returning into Italy. The journey, indeed, is long : 
however, they arc willing to undergo it, for the 
sake of living and dying among their friends and 
countrymen. I most earnestly request, therefore, 
your zealous endeavours for this purpose : or 
rather, indeed, (since 1 am j^ersuaded it is entirely 
in your power,) 1 warmly entreat you to obtain for 
them this desirable privilege. Farewell. 


LETTER XXIV. 

To Ccesar. 

T VERY particularly recommend to your favour 
the son of our worthy and common friend Praecilius, 
a youth whose modest and polite beha- 
A. IT. 70H. together with his singular attach- 

ment to myself, have exceedingly endeared him to 
me. ■ His father, likewise, as experience has now 
fully eonviuced me, was always my most sincere 
well-wisher. Far, to confess the truth, he was the 
first and most zealous of those who used both to 
rally and reproach me for not joining in your cause, 
especially after you had invited me by so many 
honourable overtures. But, 

All unavailing proved liis every art, 

To tiliako the purpose of my steadfast heart*. 

For whilst the gallant chiefs of our party were 
on the other side perpetually*exclairaing to me, 

** Kiso thou, distinguish’d ’midst the sons of fame. 

And fair transmit to times unborn thy nameb;” 

Too easy dupe of Flattery’s speeious voice. 

Darkling 1 stray’d from Wisdom’s better choice c. 

And fain would they still raise my spirits, while 
they endeavour, insensible as I now am to the 
charms of glory, to rekindle that passion in my 
heart. With this view they are ever repeating, 

O let me not inglorious sink in death, 

And yield like vulgar souls my parting breath : 

In Bonie brave effort give me to expire, 

That distant ages may the deed admire «* ! 

* The estate nceessary to qualify a man for being received 
into the equestrian order was four hundred thousand ses- 
terces, equivalent to about sterling. Cicero artfully 
mentions the slender fortunes of his friends, as an intima- 
tion to Dolabclla not to expect any douceurs for his good 
offices t<»ward8 them, 

* Horn. OdysB. vii. 258. *> Horn. Odyss. I. 302. 

c Horn. Odyss. xxiv. 314. ^ Horn. 11. xxii. 


But I am immoveable, as you see, by all their 
persuasions. Renouncing, therefore, the pompous 
heroics of Homer, I turn to the just maxims of 
Euripides, and say with that poet, 

Curso on the sage, who, impotently wise, 

O’erlooks the paths where humbler Prudence lies. 

My old friend Praecilius is a great admirer of the 
sentiment in these lines : insisting that a patriot 
may preserve a prudential regard to his own safety, 
and yet, 

Above his peers the first in honour shine*. 

But to return from this digression ; you will 
greatly oblige me by extending to this young man 
that uncommon generosity which ^ so peculiarly 
marks your character, and by suffering my recom- 
mendation to increase the number of those favours 
which I am persuaded you are disposed to confer 
upon him for the sake of his family. 

I have not addressed you in the usual style of 
recommendatory letters, that you might see I did 
not intend this as an application of common form. 
Farewell. 


LETTER XXV. 

To the same. 

Amongst all our young nobility, Publius Cras- 
sus*^ was one for whom 1 entertained the highest 
A u "oii. >■‘'8*^***^ » indeed, he amply justified, 

^ in his more mature years, the favourable 
opinion I had conceived of him from his infancy. 
It was during his life that his freedman Apollonius 
first recommended himself to my esteem ; for he 
was zealously attached to the interest of his patron, 
and perfectly well (jualified to assist him in those 
noble studies to which he was devoted. Accord- 
ingly, Crassus was extremely fond of him : but 
Apollonius, after tlie death of bis patron, proved 
himself still more worthy of my j)rotection and 
friendship, as he distinguished with peculiar marks 
of rcs})ect all who loved Crassus, or had been 
beloved by him. It was this that induced Apollo- 
nius to follow me into Cilicia, — where, upon many 
occasions, 1 received singular advantage from his 
faithful and judicious services. If I mistake not, 
his most sincere and zealous offices were not want- 
ing to you likewise in the Alexandrine war, and it 
is in the hope of your thinking so that he has re- 
solved, in concurrence with my sentiments, but 
chiefly indeed from his own, to wait upon you in 
8])aiu. I would not promise, however, to recom- 
mend him to your favour. Not that I suspected 
my applications would be void of weight, but I 
thought they would be unnecessary in behalf of a 
man who had served in the army under you, and 
whom, from your regard to the memory of Crassus, 
you would undoubtedly consider as a friend of your 
own. Besides, I knew he could easily procure 
letters of this kind from many other hands. But, 
as he greatly values my good opinion, and as 1 am 
sensible it has some influence upon yours, I very 
willingly give him my testimonial. Let me assure 
you, then, that I know him to be a man of litera- 
ture, and one who has applied himself to the polite 
arts from his earliest youth : for when he was a 
boy, he frequently visited at my house with I>io- 
dotus, the stoic, — a philosopher, in my judgment, 


e Horn. IL vi. 208. 


t Boo rem. 301. 
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of consummate erudition. Apollonius, inflamed 
with zeal for the glory of your actions, is greatly 
desirous of recording them in Greek, and 1 think 
him very capable of the undertaking. He has an 
excellent genius, and has been particularly conver- 
sant in studies of tlie historical kind, as he is 
wonderfully ambitious, likewise, of doing justice to 
your immortal fame. These are my sincere senti- 
ments of the man ; but how far he deserves them 
your own su])erior judgment will best determine. 
But though I told Apollonius that I should not 
particularly recommend him to your favour, yet I 
cannot forbe^ar assuring you, that every instance of 
your generosity towards him will extremely oblige 
me. Farewell. 


LETTER XXVI. 

Quintus Cicero to Marcus Cicero^, 

I PROTEST to you, my dear brother, you have per- 
formed an act extremely agreeable to me, in giving 
Tiro his freedom ; as a state of servitude 
^ ' was a situation far unworthy of his merit. 
Believe me I felt the highest comj>la<!ency when 1 
found, by his letter and yours, that you rather chose 
we should look upon him in the number of our 
friends than in that of our slaves ; and 1 both congra- 
tulate and thank you for this instance of your gene- 
rosity towards him. If 1 receive so much satisfaction 
from the services of my freedman Statius, how 
much more valuable must the same good qualities 
appear iu Tiro, as they have the additional advan- 

The date of this letter is altogether uncertain. 


tages of his learning, his wit, and his politeness, to 
recommend them ! I have many powerful motives 
for the affection I bear you ; and this mark of your 
beneftcence to Tiro, together with your giving me 
part (as, indeed, you had reason) in the family joy 
upon this occasion, still increases the number. In 
a word, I saw and axdmired all the amiable qualities 
I of your heart in the letter you wrote to me on this 
subject. 

I have promised my best services to the slaves of 
Sabinus ; and it is a priimise I will most assuredly 
make gqpd. Farewell. 

LETTER XXVII. 

7'o 

Ltcinius Aristotej.ks, a native of Melita*, is 
not only my old host, but my very particular friend- 
A t? 700 circumstances, 1 doubt not, 

' that w’ill sufficiently recommend him to 
yoiir favour ; as, in truth, I have experienced, by 
many instances, that my applications of this sort 
have always much weight with you. Ciesar, in 
compliance with my solicitations, has granted him 
a pardon ; for I should have told you that lie was 
deeply engaged in the same cause with myself. 
He persevered in it, indeed, much longer ; which, 
1 am persuaded, will recommend him so much the 
more to your esteem. Let me entreat you, then, 
to show him, by your good offices, that this letter 
proved greatly to his advantage. Farewell. 

h lie was at this time propnrtorof Sicily. — Pigh. Annul, 
ii. 4511. 

* The island of Malta. 


BOOK XI. 


LETTER I. 

To Tiro, 

Yoitr letlier encourages me to hope that you 
find yourself better : I am sure at least 1 most 
sincerely wish that you may. I entreat 
‘ ^ ’ you, therefore, to con.secrate all your 
cares to that end, and by no means indulge so 
mistaken a suspicion as that I am displeased you 
are not with me. With me you are, in the best 
sense of that expression, if you arc taking care of 
your health, — which 1 had much rather you should 
attend than on myself. For though 1 always both 
see and hear you with }>leasure, that pleasure will 
be greatly increased when I shall have the satis- 
faction, at the same time, to be assured that you 
are perfectly well. 

My work is at present suspended’, as I cannot 
make use of my own hand ; however, I employ 
myself a good deal in reading. If your tran- 
scribers sbould be puzzled with my manuscript, I 
beg you would give them your assistance ; as, 
indeed, there is an interlineation relating to a cir- 
dumstance in Cato's behaviour, when he was only 

j The work to which Cicciti alludes was probably a 
panegyric upon Cato, which he wrote and published about 
this time. 


four years of age*^, that I could scarce decipher 
iny.sclf. You will continue your care, likewise, 
th.'it the dining-room be in proper ordiT for the 

^ Plutarch mention.s several iiisUiuccs in the life of 
Cato, wherein that consiiTiunate pati-iot had given very 
early iiidicatioiiH of his ro.si»Uite and iiihoxible spirit. Put 
' the nu>st remarkable, and ju'obably the same which (Jicero 
had celebratcil in tlic ]»assage be is here speaking of, was 
t)iic that happened when C.nto was in the house of Ins imclo, 
Li V ins llru.Hiis, who had taken upon himself the care of 
liis education. At that time the several states of Italy, in 
ullisinee witli the republic, were strenuously soliciting the 
privileges of Homan citizens; and Poinpcdiiis Silo, a person 
of great nitte, who (!amo to Home in order to ju'osccuto this 
liffuir, was the guest of Drusus. As Pomjiodius was one 
day amusing hinisidf witli tho children of the family, 
“Well, yiuing gentlemen,” said he, addressing himself 
particularly to the little Cato and his brother, “ I hope 
you will use your interest with your uncle, to give his vote 
in our favour.” TIuj latter very readily answenul in the 
affirmatives while Cato signitied his refusal, hy lixing his 
eyes sternly upon I*ompodius, without saying a single 
word in reply. PoTiipedius, snatching him up in his arms, 
ran with him to the window, and, in a pretended rage, 
threatened to throw him out, if he did not immediately 
yield to his rcquc.st. Hut in vain : nature had not formed 
tho atracem anhmim Cahmls of a texture to be menaewid 
out of its purposes. Accordingly Pompedius was so struck 
with that early symptom of an undaunted spirit, that he 
could nut forbear saying to some of his friends who were 
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reception of our guests, — in which number I dare 
say I may reckon Tertia, provided Publius be not 
invited. 

That strange fellow Demetrius was always, I 
know, the very reverse of his namesake, of Pha- 
leris^ ; but I find he is now grown more insufferalde 
than ever, and is degenerated into an arrant 
Bilienus*“. I resign the management of him, 
therefore, entirely into your hands, and you will 
pay your court to him accordingly. But, however, 
— d'ye see^ — and as to that , — (to ])re8eiit you with 
a few of his own elegant expletives) if you^ should 
have any conversation with him, let nu^ know, that 
it may furnish me with the subject of a letter, and 
at the satne time afford me the pleasure of reading 
so much longer a one from yourself. In the 
meanwhile take care of your health, my dcar/J'iro, 1 
conjure you, and be wtII persuaded that you cannot 
render me a more pleasing service. Farewell. 


LETTER II. 

To Dolnhellfi"* 

On ! that the silence yo\i so kindly regret had 
been occasioned by my own death rallier than by 
A 17 7()K loss" 1 have suflVrcd ; a loss I 

should he better able to support, if 1 had 
you with — for your judicious couns<‘ls and 

singular affection towards me would greatly con- 
tribute to alleviate its weight. Tliis good oflice, 
indeed, I may yet perhaps receive ; for, as 1 ima- 
gine we shall soon see you here, you wdll find me 
still so deeply afi'ected as to have an opportunity of 
aft’ording me great assistance; not that this afttiction 
has so broken my spirit as to render me unmindful 

proHont, “Ilow happy will il ho for Italy if tliiahoy shniild 
live ! For my piirt," contiimcil he, “ I am well iiersmuUMl, 
if he wero now a. man, we should not ho aide to ]m»eiiro a 
Kin^lo Huffrage throughout all Home.” — IMut- in Vit. Catoii. 
II tieen. 

1 Deuiotriiis. surnamed Fhalereus, fiauii Pluiloris, a sea- 
port town ill (Ireoee, w'asaeelebratial orahu-, who nourished 
about three eeiiturios before the birth of (.'iirist. 

Who this jjerson and Heiuetrius w ere is utterly un- 
known ; hut it is jirobablo that tin* ridieuloiis jiart fd their 
eharsu-ters, to which Fieero li(‘re alludes, was that of being 
very dull and inelegant orators 

« He was at 'this time with Fa'sar in Spain. 

« 'Pile death of his daughter 'I’ollia. — It apjiears by a 
fornier letter tliat slie liad lateA’ lain in at Home, from 
whence she was iu'«»bably r(*mov<Mi, for the hen<*fit of the 
air, to her father's Tiiseiilaii villa, when? slie seems to have 
died. This letter furnishes a. presiim fit ive argument agaiii'it 
the opinion of tliosc wlio imagine that DolabeJla and TuJIia 
Were never actually divorced. For, in the lirst phace. iiot- 
witlistanding it appears that tliere was some distance of 
time between tin* aeeident of her death '•and the present 
epistle, yet it soonis lo have licsai tlie first letter wliieli 
Cicero had written to DolabeHa upon the oeeasioii. JS'ew 
it is altogetlior improbable, if the marriage had subsisted, 
that Cicero should not have given him immediate notice 
of an event in which, if not from afreetioii, at le;ist fnun 
interest, he would havi' been greatly coni*erned In tlio 
tU’Kt place it is eqmilly improbable, supposing then? had 
been no (li\oree, that Cieero shouhl speak of this misfor- 
tune only in general ari<l ilistaiit terms, as luMloes tlirougli- 
out this whole letter, witlaoit so much as iiientioning the 
name of Tullia, or intimating even the remotest hint of 
any connexion between her and Dolabella. Hut the fol- 
lowing letter will supply a farther and more positive argu- 
ment against the opinion above-men tioiied. Bee rem, H on 
the next letter.— Ad Att. xii. 45, 46 


that I am a man, or apprehensive that 1 must 
totally sink under its pressure. But all that cheer- 
fulness and vivacity of temper which you once so 
particularly admired has now, alas I entirely 
forsaken me. My fortitude and resolution, never- 
theless, (if these virtues were ever mine) 1 still 
retain, and retain them too in the same vigour as 
when you left me. 

As to those battles which, you tell me, you have 
sustained upon my account, I am far less solicitous 
that you should confute my detractors p, than that i 
the world should know (as it unquestionably does) 
that I enjoy a place in your affection ; and may 
you still continue to render that truth conspicuous. 
To this request 1 will add another, and entreat 
you to excuse me for not sending you a longer 
letter. 1 sliortcn it, not only as imagining we i 
shall soon meet, but because my mind is at jireseut 
by no means sufficiently composed for writing. 
Farewell. 


LETTER HI. 

Serviiis Sn/picins to Cicero. 

1 RKf^KiVKO the nev/s of your daughter’s death 
wiih all the concern it so justly deserves ; and, 
indeed, I cannot but consider it as a 
‘ ' ’ misfortune in which I bear an equal 
share with yourself. If 1 had been near you when 
this fatal accident liappened, I should not only have 
mingled my tears with yours, but assisted you with 
all the consolation in my power. 1 am sensible, 
at the same time, that offices of this kind afford at 
best but a wretched relief ; for as none are qualified 
to jnu’form them but those who stand near to us 
by the ties either of blood or affection, such persons i 
are generally too much afflicted themsnlveH to be 
capable of administering comfort to others. Never- 
theless, 1 thought proper to suggest a few reflections 
which occurred to me upon this occasion ; not as 
imagining they would he new to you, but believing 
that, in your present discomposure of mind, they 
might jjossibly have escaped your attention. Tell 
me then, my friend, w'herefore do you indulge this 
I excess of sorrow ? Reflect, I entreat you, in what 
j manlier fortune has dealt with e very one of us ; i 
I that she has dejirived us of what ought to be no i 
! less dear than our children, and overwhelmed in | 
one general ruin our honours, our liberties, and ' 
I our country i and, after these losses, is it possible ' 
that any other should imTease our tears ? Is it i 
possible that a mind long exercised in calamities ' 
so truly seven; should not become totally callous 
and indiffer(;nt to every event ? But you will tell : 
, nic, ))crhaps, that your grief arises not so much 
! on your own account as on that of Tullia. Yet 
I surely you must often, as well as myself, have had 
! occasion in these wretched times to reflect that 
. their condition by no means deserves to be regretted 

I p The person to whoni (’icero alludes was, in all pr()l>a- 
■ hility, his own nepliciv, w-lio was at this time in tin* army 
j with Ofirsar. This young man hsul taken grwit liberties 
' witli his unclc^H character, aspersing it upon all oecusions, 

' and in all companies: in partieular (and what gave Fiecro 
the greatest uneasiness), he attempted to infuse a suspicion 
, among the principal officers of tlic army, that Ficcro was 
a man of dangerous dcHigiis, and one uguiubt wJioin 
; ought to bo particularly upon his guard. — Ad Att. xii. iiti ; 
i xiii. 37. 
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whom death has gently removed from this unhappy 
scene. What is there, let me ask, in the present 
circumstances of our country, that could have 
rendered life greatly desirable to your daughter ? 
What pleasing hopes, what agreeable views, what 
rational satisfaction, could she possibly have pro- 
posed to herself from a more extended period ? 
Was it in the prospect of oon jugal happiness, in 
the society of some distinguished youth *1 ? as if, 
indeed, you could have found a son-in-law amongst 
our present set of young men worthy of being 
entrusted with the care of your daughter I Or 
was it in the expectation of being the joyful mother 
of a flourishing race, who might possess their patri- 
mony with independence, who might gradually rise 
through the several dignities of the state, and exert 
the liberty to which they were bom in the service 
and defence of their friends and country ? But is 
there one amongst all these desirable privileges, of 
which we were not deprived, before she was in a 
capacity of transmitting them to her descendants ? 
Yet, after all, you may still allege, perhaps, that the 
loss of our children is a severe affliction ; and un- 
questionably it would be so, if it were not a much 
greater to see them live to endure those indignities 
which their parents suffer. 

I lately fell into a reflection which, as it aflbrded 
great relief to the disquietude of my own heart, it 
may possibly contribute, likewise, to assuage the 
anguish of yours. In my return out of Asia, as 1 
was sailing from ^gina towards Megara', 1 amused 
myself with contemplating the circumjacent coun- 
tries. Behind me lay ^gina, before me Megara ; 
on ray right I saw Pir»eu8% and on my left 
Corinth ^ These cities, once so flourishing and 
magnificent, now presented nothing to my view 
but a sad spectacle of desolation. “ Alas I (1 said 
to myself,) shall such a short-lived creature ns 
man complain when one of his species falls either 
by the hand of violence or by the common course 
of nature, whilst in this narrow compass so many 
great and glorious cities, formed for a much longer 
duration, thus lie extended in ruins ? Remember, 
then, oh my heart ! the general lot to which man 
is born, and let that thought suppress thy un- 

<1 This pjiHsage scorns strongly to intimate, that the 
marriage between Dolabella and I'lillia was actually dis- 
solved before her death. It must be acknowledged, liow- 
cver, that a very learned ainl ac:curiite critic is of opinion 
that the ahirmative side of this question can no more be 
proved from these words of f^ulpiciiis, tlian it can Im) infer- 
re<l from those which he Immediately adds, an ut ea liberos 
cx gese pareret^ that Tullia died without issue, which it is 
well known she did not. Hut there seems to bo this dif- 
ference between tiie two instances, that with respect to 
the latter, Bulpicius might vdl’y properly put the question 
ho there does, notwithstanding Tiillia's having left a son ; 
for, although she liad o»ir, she might reasonably indulge 
the expectation of having more ; whcrojis, with regard to 
the former, would it not have been highly injurious to 
her character if Bulpicius had argued from a supposi- 
tion which implied that Tullia entertained thoughts of 
another husband, whilst her marriage with Dolabella was 
still subsisting?— Vide epist. Tunstal. ad vir. erud. Cdiri. 
Middleton, p. IBG. 

^ ililgina, now called Kngia^ is an island situated in the 
gulf that runs between tlie Peloponnesus and Attica, to 
which it gives its name. Megara was a city near the isth- 
mus of CJorinth. 

■ A celebrated sea-port at a small distance from Athens, 
now called Port-Lion, t 

^ A city in the Peloponnesua 


reasonable murmurs/' Believe me, I found my 
mind greatly refreshed and comforted by these 
reflections. Let me advise you, in the same man- 
ner, to represent to yourself what numbers of our 
illustrious countrymen have lately been cut off at 
once®, how much the strength of the Roman 
republic is impaired, and what dreadful devastation 
has gone forth throughout all its provinces : and 
can you, with the impression of these greater 
calamities upon your mind, be so immoderately 
afflicted for the loss of a single individual, a poor, 
little, tender woman ? who, if she had not died at 
this time, must, in a few fleeting years more, have 
inevitably undergone that common fate to which 
she was born^. 

Reasonable, however, as these reflections are, I 
would call you from them awhile in order to lead 
your thoughts to others more peculiarly suitable to 
your circumstances and character. Remember, 
then, tha^your daughter lived as long as life was 
worth possessing, that is, till liberty was no more ; 
that she lived to see you in the illustrious offices of 
prmtor, consul, and augur, to be married to some 
of the noblest youths in Rome'*', to be blessed with 
almost every valuable enjoyment, and at length to 
expire witli the republic itself. Tell me, now, 
what is there in this view of her fate that could 
give either her or yourself just reason to complain? 
In line, do not forget that you are Cicero — the 
wise, the philosophical Cicero, who were wont to 
give advice to others, nor resemble those unskilful 
empirics who, at the same time that they pretend 
to be furnished with remedies for other men’s 
disorders, are altogether incapable of fludingacure 
for their own. On the contrary, apply to your 
private use those judicious precepts you have ad- 
ministered to the public. Time necessarily weakens 
the strongest impressions of sorrow ; but it would 
be a reproach to your character not to anticipate 
this its certain eflect by the force of your own 
good sense and judgment. If the dead retain any 
consciousness of what is here transacted, your 
daughter's affection J am sure was such, both to 
you and to all her relations, that she can by no 


® 111 the civil wars. 

'f One of the finest and most elegant of all writei's, either 
ancient or modern, has given us somo refieetions which 
arose in his mind in walking amongst the repoBitories of 
the dead in Westminster Abbey, wiiich, as tliey are not 
altogether foreign to tlie subject of this letter, the reader, 
perhaps, will indulge me in the pleasure of producing, as a 
w»rt of corollaries to the sentiments of 8nlpieiiis:--“ Wlieii 
I look upon the tombs of the great,” wiys the incomparable 
Addison, “ every emotion of envy dies within me ; when I 
read the epitaphs of the boaiitiful, every inordinate dt'sire 
goes out ; when I meet with the grief of parents upon a 
tombstone, my heart melts with compassion ; when 1 soo 
the tomb of the parents themselves, T consider tho vanity 
of grieving for those whom we must quickly follow ; when 
I kings lying by those who deposed them ; when 1 con- 
sider rival wits, idaeed side by side, or the holy men that 
divided the world with tlicir contests and disputes, I 
reflect with sorrow and astonishment on the little compe- 
titions, facti(»n8, and debates of mankind. When I read 
tho several dates of the tombs, of some that died yester- 
day, and some six hundred years ago, I consider that 
gfeat day when we shall all of us bo contemporaries, 
and make our api>earaiico together. Spectator, vol. i. 
No. 26. 

^ To Piso, CruBsipes, and Dolabella ; of each of whom 
an account has been occasionally given in the preceding 
observations. 
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means desire you should abandon yourself to this 
excess of grief. Restrain it then, I conjure you, 
for her sake, and for the sake of the rest of your 
family and friends, who lament to see you thus 
afflicted. Restrain it too, 1 beseech you, for the 
sake of your country ; that whenever the oppor- 
tunity shall serve, it may reap the benefit of your 
counsels and assistance. In short, since such is 
our fortune, that we must necessarily submit to the 
present system of public affairs, suffer it not to be 
suspected that it is not so much the death of your 
daughter as the fate of the republic and the success 
of our victors that you deplore. 

But it would be ill-manners to dwell any longer 
upon this subject, as I should seem to question the 
efficacy of your own good sense. I will only add, 
therefore, that as we have often seen you bear 
prosperity in the noblest manner, and with the 
highest applause, show us, likewise, that you are 
not too sensible of adversity, but know how to 
support it with the same advantage to your charac- 
ter. In a word, let it not be said that fortitude is 
the single virtue to which my friend is a stranger*. 

As for what concerns myself, I will send you an 
ac(;nutit of the state of this province, and of what 
is transacting in this part of the world, as soon as 
I shall hear that you are sufficiently composed to 
receive the information. Farewell. 

LETTER IV. 

To Servius Stilpicius, 

I JOIN with you, my dear Snlpicius, in wishing 
that you had been in Rome when this most severe 
calamity befel me. 1 am sensible of the 
' * advantage I should have received from 
your presen <;e, and I had almost said your equal 
parti (!i patio n of my grief, by having found myself 
somewhat more composed after 1 hud read your 
letter. It furnished me, indeed, with arguments 
extremely ])ropcr to soothe the anguish t)f affliction, 
and evidently flowed from a heart that sympathised 
with the sorrows it endeavoured to assuage. But 
although 1 could not enjoy the benefit of your own 
j good offices in person, I had the advantage, how- 
ever, of your son^s, who gave me a proof, by every 
tender assistance that could be contributed n])ou 
so melancholy an occasion, how much he iniagiiied 
that he was acting agreeably «to your sentiments 
when he thus discovered the affection of his own. 
More pleasing instances of his friendship I have 
freciucntly received, but never any that were more 
i obliging. As to those for which 1 am indebted to 
yourself, it is not only the force of your reasonings, 
and the very considerable share you take in my 
afflictions, that have contributed to compose my 
mind ; it is the deference, likewise, whi(jh I always 
pay to the authority of your sentiments. For, 
knowing as I perfectly do the su))erior wisdom with 

X Bulpicius has drawn together, in this admired letter, 
w^}ltevo^ human pliilosophy has of force to ccuiipoKc the 
perturbations of a mind under the disquietude of severe 
afflictions. But it is evident that all arguments of the H<»rt 
here produced tend rather to silence tlie clamours of sor- 
j'ow, than to soften and subdue its anguish. It is a much 
Tiiore exalted philosophy, indeed, that must supjdy the 
eirectiinl remedies for this purpose ; t«> which no otlier but 
that of Christianity alone will be found, on the trial, to be 
in any rational degree sufficient. 


which you are enlightened, I should be ashamed 
not to support my distresses in the manner you 
think I ought : 1 will acknowledge, nevertheless, 
that they sometimes almost entirely overcome me ; 
and I am scarce able to resist the force of my grief 
when I reflect, that I am destitute of those consola- 
tions which attended others, whose examples I 
propose to my imitation. Thus Quintus Maximus ^ 
lost a son of consular rank, and distinguished by 
many brave and illustrious actions ; Lucius Paulus^ 
was deprived of two sons in the space of a single 
week ; and your relation Gallus*, together with 
Marcus Cato'% had both of them tlie unhappiness 
to survive their respective sons, who were endowed 
with the highest abilities and virtues. Yet these 
unfortunate parents lived in times when the honours 
they derived from the republic might, in some 
measure, aUeviate the weight of their domestic 
misfortunes. But as for myself, after having been 
stripped of those dignities you mention, and which I 
had acquired by the most laborious exertion of my 
abilities, 1 had one only consolation remaining, — 
and of that I am now bereaved ! 1 could no longer 
divert the disquietude of my thoughts, by employing 
myself in the causes of my friends or the business 
of the state ; for I could no longer, with any satis- 
faction, appear cither in the forum or the senate. 
In short, 1 justly considered myself as cut off from 
the benefit of all those alleviating occupations in 
which fortune and industry had qualified me to 

y Quintus b'abius Maximus, so woll knowrn for his bravo 
and Judicious conduct in opposing the progress of Hiiniii- 
baVs arms in Italy, was five times advanced to the consular 
office, tho last of which was in the year of Home At 
tlie expiration of his fourth consulate, he was succeeded 
in that office by Ins son, Marcus Fabius, who likewise dis- 
tinguished himself by his military adiievcsments. It docs 
not a[>pear wlien or by wimt aeeident IMareus died ; but 
his illustrious father was so miieh master of liis grief upon 
that oceasion, as to pronounise a funeral eulogy in honour 
of his son before a general assembly of the pcojilc. — ^Liv. 
xxiv. 43 ; Pint, in Vit. Fab. 

* Avery few days before Paulus A^militis made his pub- 
lic entry into Home, in the year 5B5, on r>ccnKion of his 
vicbjry over Perseus, he had tho misfortune to lose one of 
his sous; arid this calamity was succeeded by linotiier of 
the wiinc kind, wliicli befel him about ns many days after 
Ills triiiiiiph. — Liv. xlv. 41. 

" JVIanutiiis eonjec-tiires, that the person hero mcn- 
tioued is ('uius Bulpicius (ialius, who was consul in the 
year 

The Censor. His son was prador in the year of Homo 

and died whilst he was in the administration of that 
office. 1 cannot forbear transiTribing upoTi this occasion a 
noble jiussuge from Cicero’s treatise concerning old age, as 
I find it extremely well ti'anslated to niy hand, by a late 
ingenious writer (Mr. lliiglies, if 1 mistake not) in tho 
Spectator, Cur author represents Cato as breaking out 
into the following rapture at the thoughts of his approach- 
ing dissolution : — ** O happy day.” says this amiable moral- 
ist, “ when I shall escape from tliis crowd, this heap of 
pollution, and be admitted to that divine assembly of 
exalted spirits ! when 1 shall go— to my Cato, my son ; 
than whom a better man was never born, and whose fune- 
ral rites 1 myself performed ; whereas, he ought rather to 
have attended mine. Yet has not his soul deserted me. 
but seeming to cast a look on me, is gone before to those 
habitations t^) which it was sensible 1 should follow him. 
And though 1 might ap)>ear to have borne my loss with 
courage, I was not unaifeeted witli it ; but 1 comf<»rte<l 
myself in the assurance that it would not be b)ng before 
we should meet again, and 1 k‘ divorced no marc." — Ib'gh. 
Annal. ii, 99 ; Plut. in Vit. Catoxi. ; Cic. de Bcnect 23 ; 
Spectator, vol. vii. No, 537, 
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engage. But I considered, too, that this was a 
deprivation which 1 suffered in common with your- 
self and some others ; and, whilst I was endea- 
vouring to reconcile my mind to a patient endurance 
of those ills, there was one to whose tender offices 
I could have recourse, and in the sweetness of 
whose conversation 1 could discharge all the cares 
and anxiety of my heart. But this last fatal stab 
to my peace has torn open those wounds which 
seemed in some measure to have been tolerably 
healed : for 1 can now no longer lose my private 
sorrows in the prosperity of the commonwealth, as 
I was wont to dispel the uneasiness I suffered upon 
the public account, in the happiness I received at 
home. Accordingly, I have erpially banished 
myself from my house'' and from the public, — as 
finding no relief in either from the calamities 1 
lament in both. It is this, therefore, that heightens 
my desire of seeing you here ; as nothing can afford 
me a more effectual consolation than the renewal 
of our friendly intercourse ; a hap})incss which I 
hope, and am informed indeed, that I shall shortly 
enjoy. Among the many reasons I have for im- 
patiently wishing your arrival, one is, that we may 
previously concert together our scheme of conduct 
in the present conjuncture, — wdiich, however, must 
now be entirely accommodated to another’s will. 
This person it is true, is a man of great abilities 
and generosity, and one, if I mistake not, who is 
by no means my enemy, — as 1 am sure he is 
extremely your friend. Nevertheless, it recpiires 
much consideration, I do not say in what manner 
we shall act with respect to public affairs, but by 
what methods we may best obtain his permission 
to retire from tliem. Farewell. 


LETTER V. 

To Lucius Lucccius^. 

All the letters I have received from you upon 
the subject of my late misfortune, were extremely 
A u 700 »f^ceptablc to me, as instances of the 
highest affection and good sense. But 
the great advantage I have derived from them, 
principally results from that animating contempt 
with which you look down upon human affairs, and 
that exemplary fortitude which arms you against 
all the various assaults of fortune. I esteem it 
the most glorious privilege of philosophy, to be 
thus superior to external accidents, and to depend 
for happiness on ourselves alone : a sentiment 
which, although it was too deeply planted in my 
heart to be totally eradicated, has been somewhat 
weakened, I confess, by the violence of those 
repeated storms to w^hich I have been lately ex- 
posed. But you have endeavoured, and with great 
success indeed, to restore it to all its usual strength 
and vigour. I cannot, therefore, either too often 
or too strongly assure you, that nothing could give 
me a higher satisfaction than your letter. But, 
powerful as the various arguments of consolation 
are which you have collec ted for my use, and ele- 
gantly as you have enforced them, 1 must acknow- 

c Cicero, upon the dt atli of hi« dauKhtcr, retired from 
his own house, to one hclon^duK to Attiens, iieai' Rome: 
from which, perhai>s, this letter was written, 
d Cffisar. * 

e The same to whom the^SOth letter of the first lioolc is 
written. See an account of him in rein. * on that epistle. 


ledge, that nothing proved more effectual than that 
firmness of mind which I remarked in your letters, 
and which I should esteem as the utmost reproach 
not to imitate. But, if I imitate, I must neces- 
sarily excel my guide and instructor in this lesson 
of fortitude ; for I am altogether unsupported by 
the same hopes which I find you entertain, that 
public affairs will improve. Those illustrations, 
indeed, which you draw from the gladiatorial 
combats^, together with the whole tendency of 
your reasoning in general, all concur in forbidding 
me to despair of the commonwealth. It would be 
nothing extraordinary, therefore, if you should bo 
more composed than myself wdiilst you are in pos- 
session of these pleasing hopes ; the only wonder 
is, how you can possibly entertain any. For, say, 
my friend, what is there of our cronstitution that is 
not utterly subverted ? Look round the republic 
and tell me (you who so well understand the 
nature of our government), what part of it remains 
unbroken or unimpaired ? Most uncjuestionably 
; there is not one; as 1 would j)rovc in dc'tail, if 1 
I imagined my own diHccrnmcnt was superior to 
jmurs, or were capable (notwithstanding all your 
powerful admonitions and precepts) to dwell upon 
so melancholy a subject without being extremely 
affected. Hut I will bear my domestic misfortunes 
in the mariner you assure me that I ought ; and, 
as to those of the public, I shall support them 
perhaps with greater ecpianimity than even my 
friend. For (to repeat it again) you are not, it 
seems, without some sort of hopes ; whcTeas, for 
myself, I have absolutely none ; and shall, there- 
fore, in pursuance of your advice, jireserve my 
spirits even in the midst of des))air. The pleasing 
rccollr^ction of thnsti a(‘tions you recal to my remem- 
brance, and which, indeed, 1 performed chiefly by 
your encouragement and recommendation, will 
greatly contribute to this end. To say the truth, 
i have done everything for the service of my conn- 
try that I ought, and more than could have been 
expected from the courage and counsels of any 
man. You will pardon me, I hope, for speaking 
in this advantageous manner of my own conduct, 
but, as you advise me to alleviate my present unea- 
siness by a retrospect of my past actions, I will 
confess, that, in thus commemorating them, I find 
great consolation. 

1 shall punctually observe your admonitions, by 
calling off my mind as much as possible from every- 
thing that may disturb its peace, and fixing it on 
those speculations which are at once an ornament 
to prosperity, and the support of adversity. For 
this purpose, I shall endeavour to spend as much 
of my time with you as our health and years will 
mutually permit ; and, if we cannot meet so often 
as I am sure we both wish, we shall always at least 
seem present to each other by a sympathy of hearts, 
and a union in the same philosophical contempla- 
tions. Farewell. 

f Manutius supposes, with ^rreat probability, that Luc- 
ceius, in the letter to which thi» is an answer, had eiulea- 
voiircd to persuade (!!iccro not to despair of bettor tiincs, 
by reniiiuling him of what Hornetinies happened at the 
gladiatorial shows, where it was not unusual to see a 
combatant that seemotl almost entirely vanquished, un- 
expi?ctcdly recover his ground, and gain the day from his 
antagonist. 
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LETTER VI. 

Luoceius to Cicero. 

I SHALL rejoice to hear that you are well. As 
to my own health, it is much as usual ; or rather, 
A u 708 ^ somewhat worse. 

I have frequently called at your door, 
and am much surprised to find that you have not 
been in Rome since Ca?sar left it. What is it that 
so strongly draws you from hence ? If any of your 
usual engagements of the literary kind renders you 
thus enamoured of solitude, I am so far from con- 
demning your retirement, that I think of it with 
pleasure. There is no sort of life, indeed, that can 
be more agreeable, not only in times so disturbed 
as the present, but ev^n in those of the most de- 
sirable cairn and serenity ; especially to a mind 
like yours, which may have occasion for r<»pf)se 
from its public labours, and wdiich is always capa- 
bhi of producing something that will aflbrd both 
pleasure to others and honour to yourself. But 
i if you have withdrawn from the world, in order 
! to give a free vent to those tears vrhich you 
I so immoderately indulged when you were here, 1 
I shall lament indeed your grief; hut (if you will 
allow me to speak tlie truth) I never can excuse 
it. For tell me, my fripnd, is it possible that a 
man of your uncommon discernment should not 
perceive wdiat is obvious to all mankind ?' Is it 
possible you can be ignorant that your perpetual 
complaints can profit nothing, and only serve to 
increase those disquietudes whudi your good sense 
re(juires you to subtlue ? But, if arguments cannot 
prevail, entreaties perhaps may. Let me conjure 
' you, then, by all tluj regard you bear me, to dispel 
I this gloom that hangs ui)on your heart; to rtfturii 
I to that society and to tiiosc occupations which were 
i either common to us both or ])eculiar to yourstdf. 

Bnt though I would fain dissuade you from con- 
I cinuing your present way of life, yet I would by 
i no means suffer my zeal to be troublesome. In 
the difficulty, therefore, of steering between these 
; two inclinations, I will only add my recpiest that 
you would either comply with my advice, or excuse 
me for offering it. Farewell. 


! LKTTKR VII. 

1 To Lucius Biiceeius. 

Every part of your last letter glowed with that 
warmth of frieudshij), which, though it was by no 
_ means new^ to me, I could ruitbut observe 
I ■ with peculiar satisfaction ; I would say 

: pleasurey if that were not a word to wdiicb I have 
1 now for ever bidden adieu. Not merely, however, 

I for the cause you suspect, and for which, under 
j the gentlest and most affectionate terms, you, in 
1 fact, very severely reproach me ; but because all 
i that ought in reason to assqage the anguish of so 
d^’cp a wound is absolutely no more. For whither 
shall I fly h»r consolation ? Is it to the bosom of 
my friends? But tell me (for we have generally 
shared the same common amities together), how 
few of that number are remaining ? how few that 
have not perished by the sword, or that are not 
become strangely insensible ? You will say, per- 
haps, that I might seek my relief in your society ; 
and there, indeed, I would willingly seek it. The 


same habitudes and studies, a long intercourse of 
friendship, — in short, is there any sort of bond, 
any single circumstance of connexion wanting to 
unite us together I Why then are we such stran- 
gers to one another? For my own part, 1 know 
not ; but this I know, that we have hitherto seldom 
met, 1 do not say in Rome, where the forum usu- 
ally brings everybody together but when we were 
near neighbours at Tusculum and Puteoli* 

I know not by what ill fate it has happened that, 
at an age when I might expect to flourish in the 
greatest credit and dignity, I should find myself in 
so wretched a situation as to be ashamed that 1 
am still in being. Despoiled, indeed, of every 
honour and every comfort that adorned my public 
life, or solaced my private, what is it that can now 
afford me any refuge ? My books, I imagine you 
will tell me ; and to these indeed I very assidu- 
ously apply. For, to what else can 1 possibly have 
recourse ? Yet even these seem to exclude me 
from that peaceful port which I fain would reach, 
and reproach me, as it were, fur prolonging that 
life which only increases my sorrows with my years. 
Can you wonder then that 1 absent myself from 
Rome, where there is nothing under my own roof 
to afford me any satisfaction, and where I abhor 
both public men and public tneasures, both the 
forum and the senate ? For this reason it is, tlwit 
I wear away my days in a total application to 
literary pursuits ; not, indeed, as entertaining so 
vain a hope, that I may find in them a complete 
cure for my misfortunes, but in order to obtain, at 
least, some little respite from their bitter remem- 
brance. 

If those dangers with which Tve were daily me- 
naced, had not formerly prevented both you and 
myself from reflecting with that coolness we ought, 
we should never have been thus sej>aratcd. Had 
that proved to have been the case, we should both 
of us have spared ourselves much uneasiness ; as I 
should not have indulged so many groundless fears 
for your health, nor you for the consequences ot 
my grief. Let us repair then this unlucky mistake 
as well as we may ; and as nothing cun be more 
suitable to both of us than the comj)any of each 
otlier, I purpose to be with you in a few days. 
Farewell. 


LETTER VIII. 

To Marcus Marceltus, 

Notwithstanding that 1 have nothing new to 
communicate to you, and am in expectation of a 
A. u. 708. shortly, or rather, 

indeed, of seeing you in person; yet I 
would not suffer Theophilus to go away without 
sending you a line or two by his hands. Let me 
entreat you then. to return amongst us^ as soon as 
possible; and, be assured, you are impatiently 
expected, not only by myself and the rest of your 
friends, but by all Rome in general. I am some- 

K Tlie forum was a place of general resort for the whole 
city. It was hero that the lawyers jileaded their causcis, 
that the poets recited their works, and that funeral ora- 
tions were spoken in honour of the dead. It wiis here, in 
short, everything was going forward tlmt could engage 
the astive, or amuse the idle.— Hor. lib. I. sat. iv, 74, sat. 
vL 42. 

h gee letter 19, book ix. p. 500. 

M M 
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times, however, inclined to fear^that you will not 
be extremel;^ forward tq hasten youf journey : and, 
indeed, if ybii were possessed of no other sense 
but that of" seeing, I couH easily excuse you if 
there are some persons wliom you would choose 
to avoid. But as the difference is very inconsider- 
able between hearing and being a spectator of what 
one disapproves ; and "‘as I am persuaded it is of 
great consequence, both in respect to your private 
affairs as well as upon every other consideration, 
that you should expedite your return, I thought it 
incumbent upon me to tell you so. .And now, 
having acquainted you with my sentiments, the 
, rest must be left to your own determination ; but 
1 Should be glad to know, however, when we may 
expect you. Farewell. 


LETTER IX. 

To Tiro. 

Belikvk me, my dear Tiro, I am greatly anxious 
for your health ; however, if you persevere in the 
A u 700 cautious regimen which you have 

liitherto observed, you will soon, I trust, 
be well. As to my library, I beg you would put 
the books in order, and take a catalogue of them, 
when your physician shall give you his consent, 
for it is by his directions you must now be 
governed. With respect to the gardener, I leave 
you to adjust matters as you shall judge proper. 

I think you might come to Rome on the first of 
next month, in order to see the gladiatorial com- 
bats, and return the following day, but let this be 
entirely as is most agreeable to your own inclina- 
tions. In the mean time, if you have any affection . 
for me, take care of your health. Farewell. 


LETTER X. 

Servius Sulpicius to Cicero. 

The news I am going to acquaint you with, will, 
A u 708 ^ J'rove extremely unwelcome ; 

* * ^ * yet, as you cannot but in some measure be 
prepared for it, by being sensible that every man's 
life is subject to casualties, as well us to the gene- 
ral laws of nature, 1 thought proper to send you a 
circumstantial account of the unhappy accident that 
has lately happened. 

I arrived at Piroeeus, from Epidaurus^ on the 
23d instant ; where 1 continued all that day merely 
to enjoy the company of my colleague, Marcellusl. 
The next day 1 took my leave of him, with an 
intention of going from Athens into Boeotia in 
order to finish the remainder of my circuit ^ and I 
left him in the resolution, as he told roe, of sailing 
to Italy by the way of Malea ®. The day following, 
as I was prepa ring to set out from Athens, his 

* A city in the Peloponnesus, now called Pigrada, situ- 
ated upon the bay of Engia. 

i It has already been noted, that Marcellus and Sulpicius 
were colleagues In the consular office, A. U. 702. 

b A district of Greece, under the jurisdiction of Sulpi- 
ciuB, governor of that province. 

1 The Roman governors were obliged to visit the principal 
cities of their province, in order to administer justice and 
settle other affairs relating to thoir function. 

n A promontory in the fputh-east point of the Pelopon- 
nesus, now called cape MalU. 


friend Posthumins came to me about four in the 
morning, and informed me Marcellus had been 
stabbed the night before by Magius Cilo, whilst 
they were sitting together after supper*^ ; that he 
had received two wounds from a dagger, one of 
which was in his breast, and the other under his 
ear, but that neither of them, he hoped, was mor- 
tal. He added, that Magius, after having com- 
mitted this barbarous action, immediately killed 
himself, and that Marcellus had despatched him in 
order to give me this account, and likewise to desire 
that 1 would direct my physicians^ to attend him. 
This I instantly did, and followed them myself as 
soon as it was light. But when I had almost 
reached Piraeeus 1 met a servant of Acidaniis, with 
a note to acquaint me that our friend expired a 
little before day -break. Thus did the noble Mar- 
cellus iinw'orthily fall by the hand of a villanous 
assassin ; and he wliose life his very enemies had 
spared in reverence to his illustrious virtues, met 
with an executioner at last in his own friend I 
However, 1 proceeded to his pavilion, where I 
found only two of his freedmen and a few slaves, 
the rest I was told having Hed in apprehension of 
the consequences in which they might be involved 
by this murder of their master*’. 1 was obliged to 
place the body of Marcellus in the same sedan that 
brought me, and to make my chairmen carry it 
into Athens, wliere I paid him all the funeral 
honours that city could supply, which indeed were 
not inconsiderable. But J could not prevail with 
the Athenians to suffer him to be buried within 
their walls, a privilege they assured me which their 
religious ordinances would by no means admit. 
They granted me, ■‘however, what was the next 
honour, and which they had never permitted to 
any stranger before; they allowed me to deposit 
14|i -ashes in any of the Gymnasia 1 should think 
proper. Accordingly, 1 fixed upon a spot belonging 
to the Academy ‘1, one of the noblest colleges in the 
whole world In this place I caused a funeral pile 
to be erected, and afterwards persuaded the Athen- 
ians to raise a marble monument to his memory, 
at the public expense. Thus have I paid to my 
relation and colleague, both during his life and after 
his death, every friendly office he had a right to 
expect from me. Farewell. 

Athens, May 31. 


« The reastm which induced Cilo to murder his friend is 
nt»t certainly known. It was suspected hy some at Rome 
tliat it vvuB at the Hccrct instiKution of Cjesar; but tiie cir- 
cunistanoG of Clio immediately afterwards killing himself, 
renders that suspicum altogether improbable, and seema 
to determine tlio motive to some personal and perhaps 
sadden resentment. — Ad Att. xiii. 10. 

« The ancient physieians practised surgery as well as 
medicine. 

p Manutius remarks, that, by the Roman law, where a 
mtfn was murdered in his own h<mse, his slaves were 
punishable with death. — Tacit. Annal. xiv. 42. 

q ** This celebrated place took its name from one Aca- 
demuB, an ancient hero, who possessed it in the time of 
the Tyiidaridae. But, famous as it was, it was purchased 
afterwards for about 100^, and dedicated to the public for 
the convenience of walks and exercises for the citizens of 
Athens, and was gradually Improved by the rich, who had 
received benefit or pleasure from It, with plantations of 
groves, stately porticos, and commodious apartments, for 
the professors of the Academic school.** — ^Middleton's Life 
of Cicero, p. 302, note ^ 
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LETTER XL 
To Tiro. 

I IMPATIENTLY expect a letter from you, upon 
affairs of many and various kinds ; but it is with 
much greater impatience, however, that I 
' expect yourself. In the mean time, endea- 

vour to gain Demetrius over to my interest, and to 

■ obtain whatever other advantage you shall be able. 
1 know your care is not wanting to recover the money 
which is owing to me from Aulidius ; but 1 beg you 
would be as expeditious in that matter as possible. 
If it is upon that account you delay your return, 
I admit it to be a good reason ; if not, fly hither, I 
charge you, with the utmost speed. To repeat 
it once more, I expect a letter from you with great 
impatience. Farewell. 

... .4 — 

LETTER XII. 

Vatiniiis^ to Cicero, ' 

If you have not renounced your usual custom of 
defending the cause of your friends, an old client of 
A V ^oa desires to engage you as his advo- 

' ' ' ' ■ cate ; and, as you formerly protected him 
I in his humiliation 1 dare say you will not now 
I abandon him in his glory. Whose aid, indeed, can 

■ 1 so properly invoke upon the occasion of my 
victories, as that generous friend’s who first taught 
me how to vanquhh^ 9 Can 1 doubt, that he wlm 

I had the courage to withstand a combination of the 
! most powerful men in Rome, who had conspired 
I my ruin, will not be able to beat down the envious 
and malignant efforts of a little contemptible party 
: that may endeavour to oppose my honours } If T 
still, then, retain the share I once enjoyed of your 
' friendship, take me, I entreat you, wholly under 
your j)rotection, as one whose dignities it is incurft^ 
bent upon you both to support and advance. You 
are sensible that ] have many enemies, whose 
malevolence I have in no sort deserved ; but what 
I avails innocence against so unaccountable a fate ? 

' If these, therefore, should any of them attempt to 
! obstruct the honours 1 am soliciting, I conjure you 
I to exert your generous offices, as usual, in defence 
( of your absent friend. In the mean time, you will 
find, at the bottom of this letter, a copy of the 
despatches I send by this express to the senate, 
concerning the success of my arms. 

Being informed that the slave whom you employ 
as your reader had elojied from you into the country 
of the Vardeei^, 1 have caused diligent search to be 
made after him, although 1 did not receive your 

' I have already hod occasion to give an account af the 
character of Vatinius, in rem. p. 366. He was at this 
time, by the appointment of Cflpsar, ffovemor of lllyriciim, 
which oompre?iended part of Austria, Hungary, Sclavonia, 
Bosnia, and Palmatia. He was sent thither with a con- 
siderable army, to reduce the {leople of that province to 
obedience ; and having obtained soma, success, he wrote 
the present letter to Cicero, in order to engage him to sup- 
port his pretensions to the honour of a public thanksgiving. 
— Pigh. Annal. ii. AM, 

• When Cicero, much to his dishonour, defended Vati- 
nius against the impeachment of Licintus Calvus. See 
letter 17i book ii. p. ^3. 

t Alluding to his having, by the assistance of Cicero's 
eloquence, vanquished his adversixies in the prosecution 
mentioned in the preceding note. 

V A people contiguous to Dalmatia. 


commands for that purpose. I ^ubt not of reco* 
vering him, unless it should take refuge in Dalma- 
tia’ ; and even in that case, I do npb entirely 
despair. Farewell, and continue to lovq me. 

Prom the camp at Naihna^, July the lUh. 

— ♦ 

LETTER llll. 

To Tiro. 

You are not mistaken in supposing me desirous 
of your company ; but, indeed, I am extremely 
appreheusive of your venturing upon so 
A. u. 70 B. ^ journey. The abstib^oe you have 

been obliged to observe, the evacuations you have 
undergone, together with the violence of your dis- 
temper itself, have too.much impaired your strength 
for so great a fatigue ; and any negligence after 
disorders so severe as yours, is generally attended 
with consequences of the most dangerous kind. 
You cannot reach Cuma in less than two days, and 
it will cost you five more to complete your expedi- 
tion. But I purpose to be with you at Formise 
towards the end of this month ; and, 1 hope, my 
dear Tiro, it will not be your fault if I should not 
have the satisfaction of finding you perfectly 
recovered. 

My studies languish for want of your assistance ; 
however, the letter you sent by Acastns has some- 
what enlivened them. I’pmpeius is now here, and 
presses me much to read to him some of my com- 
positions : but 1 jocosely, though at the same time 
truly, assure him, that all my muses are silent in 
your absence. 1 hope, therefore, you will prepare 
to attend them with your usual good offices. You 
may depend upon mine in the article, and at the 
time I promised ; for as I taught you the etymology 
of the wordjidest be assured I shall act up to its 
full import. Take care, I charge you, to re-esta- 
blish your health ; mine is perfectly well. Adieu. 


LETTER XIV. 

To Varro. 

To importune the execution of a promlie, is a 
sort of ill-manners, of which the populace them- 
^ selves, unless they are particularly insti- 
A. u. /O8. purpose, are seldom guilty*. 

I cannot, however, forbear, I will not say to 
demand, but to remind you of a favour, which you 
long since gave me reason to expect. To this end, 
1 have sent you four admonitors^ ; but admonitors, 
perhaps, whom you will not look upon as extremely 
modest. They are certain philosophers, whom I 
have chosen from among the disciples of the later 
Academy*; and confidence, you know, is the cha- 

V Dalmatia made part of the province of lllyricuxn, but 
it was not, at this time, entir^y subdued to the Boman 
government. . 

^ In Libumia, now called Croatia^ and wbloh fanned 
part of Yatinius's government. 

X This alludes to those promises of public shows, which 
were frequently made to the people by the magistrates, and 
others who affected popularity ; some particular instances 
of which have been oocaaionally produced in the course of 
the preceding remarks. 

7 These were dialogues entitled Aeademica,** which 
appear from hence to have originally consisted of four books, 
though there is only part of one now remaining. 

» The followers of the Academic philosophy were dividsd 
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racteristic of this sect*. I am apprehensive, 
therefore, that you may consider them as so many 
importunate duns, when my meaning only is, that 
they should present themselves before you as 
modest petitioners. But to drop my metaphor, I 
have long denied myself the satisfaction of address- 
ing to you some of my works, in expectation of 
receiving a compliment of the same kind from 
yourself. I waited, therefore, in order to make 
you a return, as nearly as possible, of the same 
! nature. But, as I am willing to impute your 
i delaying this favour to the desire of rendering it so 
I much tlie more perfect, I could lio longer refrain 
from telling the world, in the best manner I was 
able, that we are united both in our affections and 
in our studies. With this view, I have drawn up a 
dialogue which I suppose to have passed between 
you and myself, in conjunction with Atticus, and 
have laid the scene in your Cuman villa. The part 
I have assigned to you, is to defend (what, if I 
mistake not, you approve) the sentiments of Anti- 
1 ochus ; as I have chosen myself to maintain the 
principles of Philo‘S. You will wonder to find, 
perhaps, in the perusal of this piece, that I have 
I represented a conversation, which, in truth, we 
I never had ; but you must remember the privilege 
! which dialogue writers have always assumed, 
j And now, my dear Varro, let me hope that we 
1 shall hereafter enjoy together many of thtjsc* philo- 
i sophical conversations. If we have too long neg- 
lected them, the public occupations in which we 
were engaged must be our apology ; but the time 
is now arrived when we have no sucli cxcu.se to 
plead. May we, then, exercise these speculations 
together, under a fixed and peaceable government, 
at least, if not under one of the most eligible kind ! 
Though, indeed, if that were to prove the case, far 
other employments would engage our honourable 
labours. But, as affairs are at present situated, 
what is there else that can render life desirable ? 

' For my own part, it is with difficulty J entlure it, 
even with all the advantages of their powerful 
; assistance ; but, without them, it would be utterly 
insupportable. But we shall talk farther and 
j frequently upon this subject when we meet; in 
; the mean time, I give you joy of the new habi- 
I tation you have purchased, and highly approve of 
; your removal. Farewell. 

into two 8e<5tH, eallod the OM «ml the j\c»\ 1’Ju* fouinler 
of the fomier was Plato ; of tlic? latter, Arcesilas. Tlie 
principal dispute between tliein, seems to have related to 
the degree of evidence iipon vvliieh human kiu»wIedgo is 
founded ; the earlier j\cadeinies miiintaiiiiiig tlint some 
propositions were oertuin ; the latter, that none were more 
than probable. — Vide Aeadfan. i. pas/nm. 

; “ Alluding to their practice of questioning all opinions, 

and assenting to mmi\ 

A philosopher at Athens, whose loctures Varro had 
formerly attended. He maintained the doctrines of the 
Old Aeademy.—Cic. Acadcin. i. 3. 

c A (ireek philosopher, who professed the sceptical prin- 
ciples of the Afw Academy. Antioehus, mentioned in the 
preceding note, hud been bred iiji under him, thougli be 
afterwards beearne a convert to the ojiposite sect. Cicero 
took the sceptical j>art in this dialogue, not as being agree- 
able to his own seutiments, but in order to pay Varro the 
j greater compliment of maintaining the more rational opi- 
I nion. — Aoadcin. ut>i sup.; Ad Att. xiii. 19. 


LETTER XV. 

To Tiro. 

Why should you not direct your letters to me 
with the familiar superscription which one friend 
generally uses to another.^ However, if 
A. V .7 . unwilling to hazard the envy 

which this privilege may draw upon you, be it as 
you think proper; though, for my own part, it is a 
maxim w'hich I have generally pursued with respect 
to myself, to treat envy with the utmost disregard. 

I rejoice that you found so much benefit by 
your sudorific ; and should the air of Tusculum 
be attended with the same happy effect, ht)w 
infinitely will it increase my fondness for that 
favourite scene! If you love me, then, (and if 
you do not, you are undoubtedly the most suc- 
cessful of all dissemblers) consecrate your whole 
time to the care of your health ; which, hitlicrto, 
indeed, your assiduous attendance upon myself 
has but too much prevented. You well know the 
rules which it is necessary you should observe for 
this purpose, and I need not tell you that your 
diet should be light, and your exercises moderate ; 
that you should keep your body open, and your 
mind amused. Be it your care, in short, to return to ! 
me perfectly recov(^rcd. and I shall ever afterwards ! 
not only love you, but Tusculum so much the more ^ 
ardently. 

I wi.sh you could prevail with your neighbour to 
take my gard(*n, as it wdll he the most effeetual j 
means of vt^xing that rascal llelieo. This fellow, : 
although he paid a tlionsand sesterces'* for the rent ‘ 
of a piece of cold, barren ground, that had not so ' 
much as a wall or a shed upon it, or was sup- i 
plied with a single drop of water, has yet tlie ; 
as>uran(M^ to laugh at the jirice I require for mine, i 
)U)twithstanding all the money I have laid out ' 
upon iiiiprovcnients. But let it he your business , 
to spirit the man into our terms, as it sliall be 
mine to make the same artful attack ujiyn f)tho. i 

Let me know what you have done with res]>ect 
to the fountain ; tliougli, possibly, this wet season 
may now have over-supjilied it with water. If the 
weather should prove fair, I will send the dial, 
together with the hooks you desire. But how 
happened it that you took none with you ? Was 
it that you w^crc employed in some poetical com- 
position upon the model of your admired Sophocles.^ 

If so, 1 hope you wjll soon oblige the world with 
your performance, 

JJgurius, Cttii^ar^s great favourite, is dead. He 
was a very worthy man, and much my friend. Let 
me know when 1 may exjiect you ; in the mean 
time be careful of your health. Farewell, i 


LETTER XVI. 

To Quintus Valerius Orca^. 

I HAVE the strongest attachment to the citizens 
of Volatcrrue^, as a body of men, who, having 
A u 7(18 great obligations from me, have 

abundantly returned them. Their good 
oflSces, indeed, have never been wanting in any 

d AlMnit 8/. (»f our money. 

c He was pra?tor in the year of Rome 897, and at the 
expiration of his office obtained the gtjvernment of Africa. 
Upon the breaking out of the civil war, he took possession 
of Sardinia in the name of Oamr, by whom he was at this 
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Beason of my life, whether of adversity or pros- 
perity. Jliit were 1 entirely void of^ll personal 
connexions with this community, I should, never- 
theless, merely from my great affection towards 
yourself, and in return to that which I am sensible 
you ecpially bear for me, most earnestly recom- 
mend tlicm to your protection ; especially us they 
have, in some sort, a more than common claim to 
your justice. For, in the tirst ])lace, the gods 
themselves seem to have interposed in their behalf, 
when they so wondcrfjilly escaped from the perse- 
cutions of Sylhi»' ; and, in the next, the whole body 
of the Roman ))eojde expressed the warmest concern 
for tlieir interest, when 1 stood forth as their advo- 
c;ate in my consulshi]>. For, when the tribunes 
w’cre endeavouring to carry a most iniquitous law 
for the distribution of the lands belonging to this 
city, I found it extremely easy to persuade the 
republic to favour the rights of a community which 
fortune hud so remarkably prote(‘ted. And asCa’sur, 
in the Agrarian law^, whu;h he procured during his 
first consulate**, showed his approbation of the ser- 
vices 1 had thus performed for them, by exj)ressly 
exempting tljeir lauds from all future imjiositions, 
I cannot suppose that ho, wdio is perpetually dis- 
playing new' instaiH^cs of his gemerosity, should 
intend to resume those which his former bounty 
has hi’stow’ed. As you liave followed, then, bis 
]mrty ami his power with so much honour to your- 
self, it shoiild seem agreeable to yovir usual* jiru- 
denee, to follow him likewise in this iiistaiuH^ of his 
generosity, or certainly, at least, to leave this mailer 
entirely to his own decision. One thing 1 am sure 
you can by ni* means doulit ; and that is, wlicthei* 
you should wish to fix so wortliy and so ilfiistrious 
a corporation in your interest, who are distin- 
guislicd for tlieir inviolable adlieremie to their 
friends. Tlius far 1 have endi'uvourcd to jiersuade 
you to take tliese ]Kiople under your jirotection, 
for your own sake ; but, that ytm may not imagine 
I have no other pica to urg(‘ in their favour, I will 
now request it also for mine. '!l'ou eannot, in truth, 
confer upon me a more acceptable, service, than by 
proving yourself the friend and guardian of their 
interests. 1 recommend, therefore, to your justice 
and humanity the possessions of a city which have 
been liitherto jirescrved by the peculiar ]>rovidciic 0 
of the gods, as well as by the ])articular favour of 
the. most distinguished personages in the whole 
Homan commonwealth. If if were in my j>owc*r 
as effectually to serve those who place themselves 
under my jiatrouagc us it once was, there is no 
good office I would not exert, there is no oppo- 
sition 1 would not encounter, in order to assist th<5 
Yolaterraiiians. But 1 flatter myself I have still 
the same interest with you, tliaFI formerly enjoyed 
with the world in general. Let me entreat you, 
then, by all the powerful ties of our friendship, to 
give these citizens reason to look upon it as a 
time appointed one of the eonimissionersfor dividing thoNc; 
est.HteH with whicli he proposed, upon his return from 
S]Kiin. to rew'ard the valour and fidelity of his soldiers. — 
Pigh. \iinal. ii. .'W4. 

f A city iu Tunctiny^ ^ 

If 1’hey held out a sirge of two years against the troops 
(tf Sylhi, who in vain endeavoured to compel them to 
submit to his edict for the (lonfiscation of their lands. — 
Quarticr. 

h The law alluded to seems to have been a branch of that 
propos(?d by UuUiis. an account of which has bt*©!! given in 
these remarks. Bee p. JiC7. 


providential circumBtance^ that the person who is 
appointed to execute this connuiBsion, frappens to 
be one with whom their constant patron has the 
greatest influence. Farewell. 


LETTER XVII. 

To LeptOn 

I AM glad that Macula has acted agreeably to 
the good offices I have a right to expect from him, 
A. II 7oii. offering me the use of his house. I 
always thiuight the man's Falernian * w^as 
well enough for road -wine, and only doubted whe- 
ther he had sufficient room to receive my retinue : 
besides, there is something in the situation of his 
villa that does not displease mo. — However, 1 do 
not give up my design upon PetrinumJ. But it has 
too many charms to he used only as an occasional 
lodging ; its beauties deserve a much longer stay. 

Balhus is confined with a very severe fit of the 
gout, and does not admit any visitors ; so that I 
have not been able to sec him since you left Rome. 
However, I huv« talked with Oppius concerning 
your request to be appointed one of the managera 
of Cjesar’s games But, in my opinion, it would 
be most advisable not to undertake this trouble ; 
as you will by no means find it subservient to the 
point you have in view : for C’.insar is surrounded 
with such a multitude of i)retende.rs to his friend- 
ship, that he is move likely to lessen, than increase, 
the number; especially where a man has no higher 
service to rrcc»mmend him, than what arises from 
little offices of this kind: a circumstance, too, 
which Chesar, iiossibly, may never he acquainted 
witii. But if he should, he would look upon him- 
self rather as having conferred, than received, a 
favour. Nevertheless, I will try if this affair can 
be managed in suclj a manner as to give you any 
reasouahlc ho}>e‘tliat it will answer your j)urpose ; 
otherwise, 1 tliink, you should be so far from de- 
siring the employment, that you ought by all means 
to avoid it. 

1 believe 1 shall stay some time at Astura*, ns 
I purpose to wait there the arrival of Ctesar"'. 
Farewell. 


LETTER XVIII. 

To Qninim Valerius Orca^. 

T AM not displeased to find that the world is 
ap])ri^ed of the friendshi}> which subsists between 
A IT 7ei{ not, you muy well imagine, 

from any vain ostentation of this kind, 
that I interrupt you in the honourable discharge of 
that troublesome and important commission which 

» Thin was a favourite wine among the UomanB, which 
took itH iifinu! from Ftilornus, a little hill iu Campania, 
where the grape wuh produced. 

j A town in Cumpania, where Lepta had a villa. 

^ ThcHc were games which Caesar proposed to exhibit in 
the several quarters of Home, upon his return from Spain, 
in hjtnour of his victory over the sons of Pompey. — Buct. In 
Vit. Jill. C®s, 

i A town in the Oampagna di Roma, situated near tho 
sca-euast, between Civita Vceehia and Monte Cirecllo, 
where Cicero had a villa. It wns about two years after tho 
date c»f this letter, that Cicero was murdered near this villa 
by the order of Antony. 

From (Spain. 

*» See rcm. ^ on letter 16 of this book. 
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Ceesar ha^ entrusted to your care. On the con- 
traryt notwithstanding that the share T enjoy in 
your affection is so generally known as to occa- 
sion many applications to me, yet I would not be 
tempted, by any popular motives, to break in upon 
you in the execution of your office. However, I 
could not refuse the solicitations of Curtius, as he 
is one with whom I have been intimately connected 
from his earliest youth, I took a very consi- 
derable part in the misfortunes he suffered from 
the unjust persecution of Sylla ; and when it 
seemed agreeable to the general sense of the people 
that my friend, together with the rest of those who 
in conjunction with himself liad been deprived 
both of their fortunes and their country, should 
be restored at least to the latter, I assisted him 
for that purpose to the utmost of my power. 
Upon his return, he invested all that remained to 
him from this general wreck of his substance, in 
the purchase of an estate at Volaterrse ; of which, 
if he should be dispossessed, 1 know not how he 
will support the senatorial rank to which Ctesar 
has lately advanced him. It woi^d be an extreme 
hardship indeed if he should sink in wealth as he 
rises in honours; and it seems altogether incon- 
sistent, that he should lose his estate in conse- 
quence of Csesar’s general order for the distribution 
of these lands in question ; at the same time, that, 
by his particular favour, he has gained a seat in the 
senate. But I will not allege all that 1 well might, 
for the equity of my friend’s cause, lest, by enlarg- 
ing on the justice, I should seem to derogate from 
the favour of your compliance with my request. 
I most earnestly conjure you, then, to consider 
this affair of Curtius as my own ; to protect his 
interest as you would mine in the same circum- 
stances ; and to be assured, that whatever services 
you shall thus confer upon my friend, I shall 
esteem as a personal obligation to myself. Fare- 
well. 

— 

LETTER XIX. 

To Fahius Galius°, 

Instances of your friendship are perpetually 
meeting me wherever I turn ; and I have lately, in 
A u 708 P*^r^***5'^^**', had occasion to experience 
them in regard to my affair withTigelUusP. 
I perceive by your letter, that it has occasioned 
jou much concern, and 1 am greatly obliged by 
this proof of your affection. But let me give you 
a short history how the case stands. It was Cipius, 
I think, that formerly said, “ I am not asleep for 
every man^ neither am I, my dear Gallus, so 
meanly complaisant as to be the humble servant of 
every minion. The truth of it is, I am the humble 
servant of none ; and am so far from being under 
the necessity of submitting to any servile com- 

o This is tho same person to whom the 11th letter of the 
first book is addressed. 

P Tigellius was an extravagant debauchee, who, by his 
pleasantry, his skill in music, his agreeable voice, together 
with his other soft and fashionable qualifications, had ex- 
tremely ingratiated himself with Ceesar. 

q Cipius was a complaisant husband, who. upon some 
oeoasions. would affect to nod. whilst hisfirife was awake 
and more agreeably employed. But a dave coming into 
the room when he was in one of these obliging slumbers, 
and attempting to carry off a fiagon that stood upon the 
table, ** Sirrah,** says he, ** non otnnibut dormio,** 


pliances in order to preserve my Aiendship with 
Cseaar’s fav(mite8, that there is not one of them, 
except this Tigellius, who does not treat me with 
greater marks of respect than I ever received, even 
when I was thought to enjoy the highest popularity 
and power. But I think myself extremely fortunate 
in being upon ill terms with a man who is more 
corrupted than his own native air', and whose 
character is notorious, I suppose, to the whole 
world, by the poignant verses of the satiric Calvus". 
But to let you see upon what slight grounds he has 
taken offence, I had promised, you must know, to 
plead the cause of his grandfather Phameas, which 
I undertook, however, merely in friendship to the 
man himself. Accordingly, Phameas called upon 
me in order to tell me that the judge had fixed a 
day for his trial ; which happened to be the very 
same on which 1 was obliged to attend as advocate 
for Sextius. I acquainted him, therefore, that I 
could not possibly give him my assistance at the 
time he mentioned ; but that if any other had been 
appointed, I most assuredly would not have failed. 
Phameas, nevertheless, in the conscious pride no 
doubt of having a grandson that could pipe and 
sing to some puri>ose, left me with an air that 
seemed to speak indignation. And now, having 
thus stated my case, and shown you the injustice 
of this songster’s complaints, may I not properly 
say with the old proverb, ** So many Sardinians, 
so many rival rogues ‘ 

1 beg you would send me your ** Cato“,'’ which 
I am extremely desirous of reading. It is, indeed, 
some reflection upon us both that I have not yet 
enjoyed that pleasure. Farewell. 

1 

LETTER XX. 

To Cluvius''. 

In the visit which, agreeably to our frieildship 
and that great respect with which you always treat 
A u 708 ^ received from you upon your setting 

out for Gaul, we had some general dis- 

r Tigellius was a native of Sardinia, an island noted for I 
its noxious air. Bee rrw. jh 480. | 

■ Fate seemB to have decreed that Tigellius should not I 
want a poet to deliver his character down to posterity : [ 

for, although the versos of Calvus are lost, those of Horaeo 
remain, in which Tigellius is delineated with all those 
inimitable strokes of ridicule which distinguish the mas- 
terly hand of that polite satirist. — Hor. Sat. i. 2 et 3. 

* Tho literal interpretation of this proverb is, “ You 
have Sardinians to sell, each a greater rogue than the 
other ;’* but a shorter turn has been adopted in tho trans- 
lation, in order to bring it nearer to the conciseness of the 
proverbial stylo. This proverb took its rise (as Manutius 
observes) from the groat number of Sardinian slaves with 
which the markets of Italy were overstocked, upon the 
reduction of that island by Titus Sempronius Gracchus, in 
tho year of Rome 512. 

« Tho character of Cato was, at this time, the fashion- 
able topic of declamation at Romo ; and every man that 
protended to genius and eloquence furnished tho public 
with an invective or panegyric upon that illustrious 
Roman, as part^^or patriotism directed his pen. In this 
respect, as well as in all others. Cato's reputation seems to 
have been attended with eveiy advantage that any man 
who is ambitious of a good name can desire ; for the next 
honour to being applauded by the worthy, is to be abused 
by the wortliless. 

^ He was one of the commissioners nominated by OtesaT 
for settling the division of the lands for the purposes men- 
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course relating to those estates in that province 
which are held of the city of Atella^; and I then 
expressed how much I was conceri^ for the in- 
terest of that corporation. But in confidence of 
the singular aflTection you bear me, and in perform- 
ance of a duty which it is incumbent upon me to 
discharge, 1 thought proper to write to you more 
fully upon this affair, as it is, indeed, of the last 
importance to a community with which I have the 
strongest connexions. I am very sensible, at the 
same time, both of the occasion and extent of your 
commission, — and that Ciesar has not entrusted 
you, in the execution of it, with any discretionary 
power. I limit my request, therefore, by what I 
imagine is no less within the hounds of your 
authority, than I am persuaded it is not beyond 
what you would be willing to do for my sake. In 
the first place, then, 1 entreat you to believe, what | 
is truly the fact, that the whole revenues of this 
corporation arise from these lands in question, and 
that the heavy impositions with which they are at 
present burdened, have laid them under the greatest 
difficulties. But although, in this respect, they 
may seem to be in no worse condition than many 
other cities in Italy ; yet, believe me, their case is 
unhappily distinguished by several calamitous cir- 
cumstances peculiar to themselves. I forbear, 
however, to enumerate them, lest, in lamenting the 
miseries of my friends, I should be thought to 
glance at those persons whom it is by no means 
my design to offend. Indeed, if I had not conceived 
strong hopes that I shall be able to prevail with 
Caesar in favour of this city, there would be no 
occasion for my present very earnest application to 
you. But as 1 am well persuaded that Ctesar will 
have regard to the dignity of this illustrious cor- 
p(jration, to the zeal which they hear for his 
interest, and above all to the equity of their cause, 

I venture to entreat yon to leave the decision of 
this affair entirely to his own determination*. If 
I could yjroduce no precedent of your having already 
com])lied with a request of this nature, it i.s a 
request which I sljould nevertheless have made, 
but I have so much the stronger hopes that you 
will not refuse me in the present instan<:c, as 1 
am informed you have granted the same favour to 
the citizens of Regiumy. It is true, you have 
some sort of connexion with that city ; but in 
justice to your affection towards me, 1 cannot but 
hope that what you have yielded to your own clients 
you will not deny to mine, •especially as it is for 
these alone that I solicit you, notwithstanding so 
many others of my friends are in the same situation. 

I dare say I need not assure you, that it is neither 
upon any ambitions motives that I apply to you in 
their behalf, nor without having just reason to be 
their advocate. The fact is, 1 have great obliga- 
tions to them ; and there has been no season of my 
life in which they have not given me signal proofs 
of their affection. As you are sensible, therefore, 
that the interest of this corporation, with which I 
am so strongly connected, is greatly concerned in 
the success of my present request, I conjure you, 
by all the powerful ties of our mutual friendship 

tioned in rent . « on letter 16 of this book. Tho department 
assigned to him was Cisalpine Caul. 

w A city in Campania, situated between Naples and 
Capua : it is now called Santo Arpino, 

X Caesar was not yet returned out of Spain, 
y Now called Jiegio, a maritime city in Calabrir^ 


and by all the sentiments of your humanity, to 
comply with these my intercessions in their behalf. 
If, after having obtained this favour, I should suc- 
ceed likewise (as I have reason to hope) in* my 
application to Caesar, I shall consider all the 
advantages of that success as owing entirely [to 
yourself. Nor shall I be less obliged to you 
though I should not succeed^ as you will have con- 
tributed all in your power, at least, that I might. 
In one word, you will by these means not only 
perform a most acceptable service to myself, but 
for ever attach to the interest both of you and your 
family a most illustrious and grateful city. Fare- 
well. 


LETTER XXL 
To Fahiiiit Gallus» 

You need be in no pain about your letter. So 
far from having destroyed it, as you imagine, it is 

A u 708 

whenever you please. 

Your admonitions are extremely obliging, and I 
hope you will always continue them with the same 
freedom. You arc apprehensive, I perceive, that 
if I should render this Tigellius my enemy, he may 
probably make me merrier than 1 like, and teach 
me the Sardinian laugh*. In return to your pro- 
verb, let me present you with another, and advise 
you to ** throw aside the pencil®.'* For our master^ 
will be here much sooner than was expected ; and 
I am afraid he should send the man who ventures 
to paint Cato in such favourable colours, to join 
the hero of his panegyric in the shades below, 

I Nothing, my dear Gallus, can be expresseci with 
1 greater strength and elegance than that part of 
your letter which begins, ** The rest are fallen^'* 
ike. But I whisper this applause in your ear, — 
and desire it may be a secret, even to your freed- 
man Apella. Nobody, indeed, writes in this 
manner except ourselves. How far it is to be 
defended or not 1 may consider, perhaps, another 
time ; but this, at least, is indisputable, that it is 
a style entirely our own. Persevere, then, in the.se 

a It is Huiil tlu-ro was a Hm-wco<l frequently found upon 
tlie cojists ot Sarilinia, tho i)oiM«)iiouH quality whcre()f occa- 
sioned a eonvijlHive motion in the features which had th© 
appearance of laughter ; and that henco tlio Sardinian 
laugh became a pr(»verl) usually applied to those who con- 
cealed a hc.T,vy Iieart under a gay countenanco. Ciallus 
seems to have cited this proverb as a caution to Cicero 
n»>t to bo too free in his railleries upon Tigellius ; and there 
is a peculiar propriety in his application of it, as Tigellius 
was a Sardinian. 1 must acknowledge, however, that I 
have departed from the sentiments of the commentators 
ill supposing that TigelliuH is th© person here alluded hi : 
they all imagine, on tho contrary, that it is CGesar. Hut 
this letter seems evidently to lie upon the same sabjeot as ‘ 
the 18th of this book, and was, probably, an answer to one 
which (iullus had written in return to that thistle. 

a This proverb. Victoriua supxioses. had its rise from 
tho schools of the painters, where tho young pupils, who 
in the absence of their master were amusing themselves 
porl>aps in drawing their pencils over the piece on wliii.li 
he was at work, called upon each other, when they saw 
him returning, to lay them aside. Cicero, in tho applica- 
tion of this proverb, alludes to the panegyric which (MU us 
hod written upon Cato. See rem, « on the 19th letter of 
this book. ^ 

Ciesar, who was at this time upon his return from 
Spain. 
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compositions, as the best and surest metliod ot* 
forming your eloquence. As for myself, 1 now 
employ some part even of my nights in exercises 
of the same kind. Farewell. 


LETTER XXII. 

To Marcus RutUius 

Tx the consciou.sness of that atfection I bear 
you, and from the proofs 1 have experienced of 
A i; 70 » ^ scruple to ask a favour 

which a principle of gratitude obliges me 
to request. To what degree 1 value Publius Sex- 
tiiis'*, is a circuiUvStance witli which my own heart 
is best acquainted ; but how greatly I ought to do 
so both you and all the w'orhl are perfectly well 
apprised. As he has been informed by some of 
his friends that you are upon all occasions ex- 
tremely well disposed to oblige me, he has desired 
I would write to you in the strongest terms in 
behalf of Caius Albinius, a person of senatorian 
raiik. Publius Sextius married his daughter, — and 
be has a son by her, who is a yoiitli of groat merit. 

I mention these circumstances, to let you sec that 
Sextius has no less reason to be concerned for the 
interest of Albinius than I have for that of Sextius. 
Rut to come to the point. 

Marcus LaVjcrius purchased, under an edict of 
Ctesiir, the confiscated estate of PloUus, which he 
afterwards assigned over to Albinius, in satisfaction 
of a debt. If 1 were to say that it is not for the 
credit of the government to include this estate 
among those lands which are direcjtcd to be divided, 

I might seem to talk ratlier in the style of a man 
who is dictating than of one who is making a 
request. But as Ciesar thought it necessary to 
ratify the sales and mortgages that had been made 
of those estates which were confis(!ated during 
Sylla^s administration, in order to render his own 
purehasers of the same kind so much the more 
secure ; if these forfeited lands, which were put up 
to auction by his particular order, should be in- 
cluded in the general division he is now making, 
will it not di.sijourage all future bidders ? I only 
hint this, however, for your own judicious consider- 
ation. In the mean time 1 most earnestly entreat 
you not to dispossess Albinius of the farms which 
Laberius has thus conveyed to him ; and be as- 
sured, as nothing can be more equitable than tliis 
request, so 1 make it in all the warmth and sincerity 
of my heart. It will afford me, indeed, not only 
much satisfaction, but in some sort likewise great 
honour, if Sextius, to whose friendship I am so 
deeply indebted, should have an opportunity, 
through my means, of serving a man to whom he 
is thus nearly related. Again and again, therefore, 

1 entreat your compliance ; and as there is no 
instance wherein you can more effectually oblige 
me, so you may depend upon finding me infinitely 
•sensible of the obligation. Farewell. 

^ ISe w’as fn «, (!()niinj.s<«ir)Ti nf the sniiio kind i 

with that of Orcii and Cliiviu9, to whom the l«th and 20th 
leUers ol this hook ate addressed. 

d bee rem, 3(>7. 


LETTER XXIII. 

To Vaimius, 

1 AM by no means surprised to find that you 
are sensible of my services*^. On the contrary, I 
A u 7(Mi perfectly well knew, and have upon all 
occasions declared, that no man ever, 
possessed so grateful a heart. You have, indeed, 
ikot only acknowledged, but abundantly returned, 
my good offices ; be assured, therefore, you will 
always exjkericnce in me the same friendly zeal in 
every other article of your concerns. Accordingly, 
after having received your last letter, wherein you 
recommend that excellent woman your wife to iny 
protection^, 1 immediately de.sired our friend Sura 
to acquaint her, that if in any instance she had 
occasion for my .services 1 hoped she would let me 
know, — and that she might depend upon my exe- 
cuting her requests with the utmost warmth and 
fidelity. This promise 1 shall very punctually 
fulfil ; and if it should prove necessary I will wait 
upon her myself. In the mean time 1 beg you 
would inform her, by your own hand, that 1 shall 
not look upon any office as difficult, or below my 
chara<*.ter, wherein my assistance can avail her : 
as, indeed, there is no employment in wliich 1 could 
he engaged upon your accfuint that 1 should not 
tliiuk both easy and honourable^. 

1 entreat you to settle the affair with Dionysius ; 
and any assurance that you shall tlunk proper to 
give him, in my name, I will religiously perform. 
But if he should continue obstinate, you must e’en 
seize him as a prisoner of war, to grace your 
triumphal entry. 

May a thousand curses fi\ll upon theses Dalma- 
tians for giving you so much trouble. However, 

I join with you in being well p(*isuaded that you 
will soon rediuje them to ohcdieiuu; : and as thc^y 
have always been esteemed a warlike^ ])eople, their 
submission will greatly (‘oiiLrihute to the glory of 
your urm,s. Farewell. 

The services here alliuled to an*, j)robiibly, those wliich 
Vatiiiius sclieito*'* in the 12th letter of tliis book, (.’ieero's 
answer to tliat letter is lost, as well as Vatinins’s rejily : 
but the present epistle seems to have been written in return 
to the latter. 

f If Vatinius was not a more tender busband than he 
appears to have betm a son, this lady might have bad 
occasion for (.'ieero’s jirotection, in sonic instances, Nvhich 
she would not, piudiaps, Jpive been very willing to own : 
for uniong other enormities that are laid to the charge of 
Vatinius, it is said, that he had the cruelty, as well as the 
impiety, to lay violent hands on bis mother.— Orat. in 
Vatin. 7. 

K Who would imagine that this is the same person of 
whom Cicero has elsewhere said, that ** No one couhl look 
upon him without a sigh, or speak of him without execra- 
tion : that he was the dread of his neighbours, the’disgrace 
of his kindred, and the utter abhorrence of the public in 
general.” Indeed, when Cicero gave this character of Vati- 
niiis, he Avas acting us an advocate at the bar, and endea- 
vouring to destroy bis credit as a witness against his friend 
and client. But whatever allowances may bo made, in 
general, for rhcforicaJ exaggerations, yet history shows 
timt, in the present instance, Cicero's eloi^uence did not 
transgress tlio limits of truth. For Taterculus has painted 
\,\\e tYvAT’AcleT oi Vatinius in the same disadvantageous 
colours, and represented him as the lowest and most worth- 
less of men — Orat. in V^atin. 16 ; Veil. Pat. ii. (W. 
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I LETTER XXIV. ^ 

To Corntficius^ , 

It was with great satisfaction I found, by your 
I letter, that you allow me a place in your thoughts : 

I ^ and it is by no means as doubting the con- 

stancy of your friendship, but merely in 
compliance with a customary form, that J entreat 

■ you to preserve me still in your remembrance. 

It is reported that some commotions have arisen 
in Syria : at which I am more alarmed upon y<*ur 
account than our own, as yon are placed so mindi 
nearer to the consequences. As to afl'airs at Rome, 
we are enjoying that sort of repose which I arn sure 
you would be better pleased to liear was interrupted 
hy some vigorous measures for the public welfare. 
And I hope it sliortly will : as I lind it is Otesar’s 
intention to concert methods for that purpose. 

Your uhsenec has inspired me witlj the courage 
of engagijig in stune eonqjositions, which otherwise 
I should scarce have ventured to iiudertalve : l.Uf>tigh 
I there are some among th(‘m which even riiy judi- 
cious fri(uid, perha])S, would not tlisapprox e. 'J'lie 
last that I have fiiiislied is upon a stil»j<-.ot, on 
wliich 1 liave frequently had occasion to think (hat 
your notions w(*re not altogether agreeable to mine : 
it is an inquiry into the best species of el(U|ueiice‘. 
Tbougli 1 must add, tliat whenever you liave dif- 
fered from me, it was always with (be complaisance 
of a master artist towards one who is luit wholly 
unskilled in bis art. 1 sbonld be extremely glad 
that tills piece might receive your suffrage : if not 
for its owm sake, at least for its author's. To 
this end, 1 shall let your family know, that, if they 
think jirojier, they may liave it transcu ibed, in order 
to send it to you, I imagine, indeed, although you 
should not ap])rove my sentiments, yet that any- 
thing which (umies from my hand, will be accept- 
able in your presmit inactive situation. 

When you recommend your character and 
honours to my })rt)tection, it is merely, i dare say, 
for the sake of form, and not as thitdving it in the 
least necessary. lie assured, tin? affection which, 
1 am persuaded, mutually subsists between us, 
would be sufficient to render me greatly zealous in 
' your service. liut abstractedly from all motives of 
friendship, were 1 to consider only the noble pur- 

■ poses to which you liavc applied your exalted 
, talents, and the great probability of your attaining 
, the highest dignity in the commonwealth!, there is 

no man to whom I should give the preference in 
' my good offices, and few that I should place in the 
I same rank with yourself. Farewell. 

UuintiiH Cornifieius, in the year70.'i, dbtained the pro- 
i (ronsuisliip of lUyriciim. lii the following year he was 
removed fniui tlicnee into some other proviiice, the tiaiiie 
i of wlilch is anknowii, hut it apiiours to have been cimti- 
i guous to Syria. In this province he residud wlicn the pre- 
‘ sent and twenty-sixth letter of this book were written to 
i him. lie was afterwards appointed governor of Africa, us 
; ajjpears by severnl letters addressed to him in the next 
book, and which will afford a farther occasum of speakinff 
I Iff him. lie hiid ffrvatJy difitiiiffuishc’d hiniHclf in the art 
j of eJnqiwncef and iff supposed to hare been the author of 
I those rhetorical pieces which arc meqtUmcd hy Qiiinfilian 
us written by a person of this name. — Pigli. Aiinal. ii. 440, 
454, 4Cb ; Quinti). iii. !• 

1 This is, probably, the same piece of which an account 
has been given in rcm. 4 on letter 1.5, book x. 

J The consular office. 


LETTER XXV. 

Curius ^ to Cicero. 

I booK upon myself as a sort of property, the ; 
possession of which belongs, His true, to Attieus ; i 
but all the advantage that can he derived 
A. V. 708 . wholly yours. If Attieus, there- 

fore, were inclined to dispose of his right in me, 1 
am afraid he could only pass me off in a lot with , 
some more jirofitable commodity : whereas, if you 
should have the same inclination, how greatly would , 
it enhance my value to be proclaimed as one entirely 1 
formed into what he is, by your care and kindness ! | 

J entreat you then to continue to protect the work i 
of your own hands, and to recommend me in the 
.strongest terms to the snetv^ssorof ISuljiicius in this ; 
province h This will he the sure.st means of put- 
ting it in rny power to obey your commands of i 
returning to you in the spring : as it will facilitate i 
the settling of my affairs in such a manner, that 1 j 
may he able, by that time, to transport my effects, | 
with safety, into Italy. But I hope, my illustrious ! 
friend, you will not communicate this letter to Atti- 1 
cus : for as he imagines I am mneh loo honest a 
fellow to pay tbe same compliment to yon both ; 
snnerhim, 1 besceeli you, to remain in this favour- 
able error. Adieu, my dear patron, and salute 
Tiro in my name. 

Oct. the yyth. 

— ♦ — 

LFTTER XXVI. 

7\) Cornificius, 

I .SIIAJ. 1 . follow the same metliod in answering 
your letter wliich 1 have observed that you great ' 
^ orators sometimes practise in your rejdies, 

A. V. /Ot. |,egin with the last article first. You 
accuse me, then, of being a negligent correspond- 
ent ; hut, believe me, I liave never once omitted i 
writing wheiicver any of your family gave me notice 
that a courier wwis setting out to you. | 

1 have so high an opinion of your prudence, that 
I expected you w'ottid act in the manner your very 
obliging letter assures me you intend, and than you 
would not determine your measures, till you should 
know wdiere this paltry Bassus^'* designed to make 
an irruption. I entreat you to continue to give me 
frequent intelligence of all your purposes and mo- 
tions, as well as of whatever else is going forward in 
your part of the world. 

It was with much regret that I parted with you 
when you left Italy ; hut I comforted myself in the 
persuasion, that you were not only going into u i 
scene of profound tranquillity, but leaving one that || 
was threatened with great commotions. The j| 
reverse, however, has proved to he the fact, and I 
war has broken out in your quarters, at the same 
time that it is extinguished in ours. But the peace 
we enjoy is attended, nevertheless, with many dis- 
gusting circumstances, and disgusting, too, even to 
Ca?sar himself. It is the certain consequence, 
indeed, of all civil wars, that the vanquished must i 
not only submit to the will of the victor, but to tin (I 

k 8ee rrm. p. sax i Greece, If 

Ciecilius Uassus was a Roman knight (tf the Vompoinn 
party, who, after the battle of Pharsalia. ffed into Syria ; 
where bo wub, at this time, raising some very formitlsiblo 
commotions against the authority of Cscsar.—Bio, xlvii. 
p.342. 
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will of those also who assisted him in his conquest. 
Bat I am now become so totally callous, that I saw 
Bursa”, the other day, at the games which Caesar 
exhibited, without the least emotion ; and was pre- 
sent with equal patience at the farces of Publius 
and Laberius”. In short, I am sensible of nothing 
so much as of the want of a judicious friend with 
whom I may freely laugh at what is thus passing 
amongst us. And such a friend I shall find in you, 
if you will hasten your return hither ; a circum- 
stance which I look upon to be as much your own 
interest, as 1 am sure it is mine. Farewell. 


letter XXVIl. 

To Delahella, 

I I RKJOicfi to find that BaiseT’ has changed its 
nature, and is become, on a sudden, so wondrous 
A u 708 ^o,lutary^. But, perhaps, it is only in 

’ * ' ■ complaisance to my friend that it thus 
suspends its usual effects, and will resume its 
wonted qualities the moment you depart. I shall 
not be surprised should this prove to be the 
case ; nor wonder, indeed, if heaven and earth 
should alter their general tendencies, for the sake 
of a man who has so much to recommend him to 
the favour of both 

1 did not imagine, that 1 had preserved, among 

" Cicero's inveterate enemy, who liiul been bunished scjme 
years before, but had lately been recalled by Ca'sar. See 
rem. *, p. .'187. 

® For an account of Laberius see rem. p. 380. Publius 
Syrusbad, likewise, distinguislicd himself upon the Jtomun 
stage in those buffoon pieces which they called their 
mimes. But although these rival poets and actors were 
both of them excellent in their way, yet it appears that 
their humour was too low and inelegant to suit the just and 
refined taste of Cicero. — Mucrob. Baturii. ii, 7. 

P See rem. tf , p. 478. 

4 Dolabella liad iirohahly informed Cicero, in a letter 
from Baiir, of the salutary c!flreets ho experienced from 
the waters of that place ; in answer to which Cicero plays I 
upon the ambiguoiis meaning of the word snluhre.s. find 
applies in u moral sense what Dolabella had used in a 
medicinal. 

>■ If no other memoirs of these times renmined than what 
might be collected from the letters of Cicero, it is certain 
they would greatly mislead us in our notions of the prin- 
cipal actors who now appeared upon the theatre of the 
Roman republic. Thus, for instance, who would imagine 
that the person here represented as interesting heaven and 
earth In his welfare, was, in fact, a monster of lewdness 
and inhumanity? But how must the reader’s astonish- 
ment bo raised, when he is informed that it is Cicero liim- 
Bolf who tells us so? “Dolabella? — a pw ro pro deliciis 
crudclihis fuit, (says our author in one of his Philippic 
orations,) deindo ea libidlnum turpitude ut in hoc sit 
semper ipse la^tutus, quod ea faceret qua* sibi objiei ne ab 
inimioo quidein possent verecundo.” If this was a true 
picture of Dolabella, what shall bo said in excuse of Cicero 
for having disposed of his daughter to him in marriage? 
Should any too partial advocate of Cicero’s moral character 
endeavour to pulliute this unfavourable circumstance, by 
telling us that ho had never inquired into Dolubclla’s con- 
duct, might it not justly be suspected that he meant to 
banter ? Yet, this is the very reason which Cicero himself 
assigns in tlio oration from whence the abi»ve passage is 
cited. “Et hie, dii imniortales ! aliquando fuit meusf 
occulta enim erant vitianon iuquirenti.” Strange ! that a 
man wbo loved his daughter even to a degree of extrava- 
gance, should be so careless in an artiolo wherein her hap- 
piness— —But 1 need not finish the rest ; where facts speak 
for themselves, let me be spared the pain of a comment.— 
Phil. xl. 14. 


my papers, the trifling speech which I made in 
behalf of Deiotarus* ; however, I have found it, 
and send it to you, agreeably to your request. You 
will read it as a performance which was by no 
mean, of consequence enough to deserve much 
care in the composition ; and, to say truth, 1 was 
willing to make my old friend and host a present 
of the same indelicate kind with his own. • 

May you ever preserve a virtuous and a generous 
mind ! that the moderation and integrity of your 
conduct may prove a living reproach to the vio- 
lence and injustice of some others amongst our 
contemporaries 1 Farewell. 

— 

LETTER XXVJIIL 
Vatinius to Cicero. 

I HAVE not been able to do anything to the pur- 
pose with regard to your librarian, Dionysius * ; 

A u 708^ indeed, my endeavours have hitherto 
proved so much the less effectual, as the 
severity of the weather, which obliged me to retreat 
out of Dalmatia, still detains me here. However, 

I will not desist till 1 have gotten him into my cus- 
tody. But surely I am always to find some diffi- 
culty or other in executing your commands, why 
else did you write to me, I know not wluit, in 
favour of Catilius" ? But avaunt, thou insidious 
tempter, with thy dangerous intercessions ! And 
our friend Servilius, too, (for mine roy heart prompts 
me to call him, as well as yours,) is, it seems, a joint 
petitioner with you in this request. Is it usual 
then, I should be glad to know, with you orators 
to he the advocates of such clients, and in such 
causes? Is it usual to plead in behalf of the most 
cruel of the human race ? in defence of a man who 
has murdered our fellow-citizens, plundered their 
houses, ravished their wives, and laid whole regions 
in de.solati()n ? This worthless wretch had the 
I insolence, likewise, to take up arms against myself ; 
and he is nowr, *tis true, my prisoner. But tell me, 
iny dear Cicero, in what manner can I act in this 
affair ? I would not willingly refuse anything to your 
request ; and, as far as my own private resentment 
is concerned, I will, in compliance with your 
desires, remit the punishment I intended. But 
what shall I answer to those unhappy sufferers who 
require satisfaction for the loss of their effects, and 
the destruction of their ships ? who call for ven- 
geance on the murdgrer of their brothers, their 
children, and their parents ? Believe me, if I had 
succeeded to the impudence as well as to the office 
of Appius'^, 1 could not have the assurance to 
withstand their cries for justice. Nevertheless, 1 

» Bee rem. p, 4(K). 

* Sec letter 12 of this book. 

« This mon was quajstor in the year 702 ; and, during the ! 
civil war, was intrusted with some naval cnininand ; but 
it appears, by the present letter, that ho had turned pirnto, 
and committed great cruelties and depredations upon the 
coasts of lllyricum. — Pigh. Annal. li. 421. 

▼ Manutius observes, that this is not the same Appins to 
whom the letters in the 3d book are addressed ; and reiers I 
to a passage in Valerius Maximus, to prove that he perished 
early in the civil wars. But so he undoubtedly might, and | 
nevertheless be the same perwm hero alluded to ; for it by | 
no means appears when or in what post it was, that Vati- I 
niuB succeeded to this Appius in question. Impudence, it 
is certain, was in the number of tliose qualities which dis- j 
tingulshed that Appius to whom the letters above-men- 
tioned are written. — Ad Att. iv. 18. , 
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will do everything that lies in my power to gratify 
your inclinations. He is to be defended at his trial 
by Volusius : and, if his prosecutors can be van- 
quished by eloquence, there is great reason to expect 
that the force of your disciple's rhetoric will put 
them to flight. 

I depend upon your being my advocate at Rome, 
if there should be any occasion. Caesar, indeed, 
has not yet done me the justice to move for a 
public thanksgiving, for the success of my arms in 
Dalmatia : as if, in truth, I were not entitled to 
more, and might not justly claim the honour of a 
triumph ! But as there are above threescore cities 
that have entered into an alliance with the Dalma- 
tians, besides tlue twenty of which that country 
anciently consisted : if I am not to be honoured 
with a public thanksgiving till I shall have taken 
every one of these considerable towns, I am by no 
means upon equal terms with the rest of our 
generals. 

Immediately after the senate had appointed the 
former tlianksgiving.s for my victories"', 1 marched 

w There w Nome diftieulty in reconciling wlint VatinliiH 
here says of a supplicatinti having been dwreed by tlie 
senate, with tlie coinplaint he niukcN above against CtvHOX 
for having delayed to in(»ve the house for that punNise, 
Some of tlie commentators, thereft»re, have suspeeteil that 
this is the heginning of a distinct letter ; and others, tliat 
it is a postscript, written a considerable distance of time 


into Dalmatia^ where I attacked and made myself 
master of six of their towns. One of these, which 
was of very considerable strength, I might fairly 
say that I took four several times ; for it was sur- 
rounded by a fortifleation consisting of four differ- 
ent walls, which were defended by as many forts, 
througli all which I forced my way to the citadel, 
which 1 likewise compelled to surrender. But the 
excessive severity of the cold, together with the 
deep snows that fell at the same time, obliged me 
to retreat ; so that I had the mortification, my dear 
Cicero, to find myself under the necessity of aban- 
,doning my conquests just as I was upon the point Of 
finishing the war. I entrea^ you, then, if occasion 
should require, to be my advocate with Ceesar, and 
in every other respect to take my interest under 
your protection, — in the assurance, that no man 
possesses a higher degree of affection for you than 
myself. 

Naroiin, l>oc. tho 15th. 

from the body of the epiKtlc. But Mr. 11 <)ns has offered, I 
think, a much Iwttor solution, by suppoHtng that tho 
thanksgiving, mentioned in tho present jianignipli, was 
one which liud been decroc<l on account of some former 
HuecosHCS of Vatiniiis in bis province ; and that tho 
thanksgiving, concerning which he complains of Ciesar’s 
neglect, wuM one that bo was now soliciting in honour of 
those HuccosHos in Dalmatia of which ho hore gives an 
account. 


BOOK XII. 


LETTER I. 


7'o Curius^. 

*Tis true, I once both advised and exhorted yon 
to return into Italy ; but I am so far from being 
A V 7oy same sentiments at present, that, 

on the contrary, 1 wish to escape my.self. 
To some blest clime remote from I'elops’ racer. 

My heart, indeed, most severely reproaches me for 
submitting to be the witness of their unworthy 
deeds. Undoubtedly, my friend, you long since 
foresaw our evil days approaching, when you wisely 
took your flight from thes§ unhappy regions ; for 
though it must needs be painful to bear a relation 
of what is going forward amongst u.s, yet far more 
intolerable it surely is to be the sad spectator of 
so wretched a scene. One advantage, at least, you 
have certainly gained by your absence; it has 
spared you the mortification of being present at the 
late general assembly for the election of quaestors. 
At seven in the morning, the tribunal of Quintus 
Maximus, the consul, as they called him*, was 
placed in the field of Mara" ; when, new.s being 

X This is an answer to the 25th letter of the foregoing 
book. 

y Alluding to tho Caesarian party. f?ee rem» <*, p. 503. 

* CsDsar (08 Manutius observes) abdicated the consulship 
upon his late return from Spain, and arbitrarily appointed 
Quintus Maximus, together with Trebonius, consuls for 
tho remaining part of the year. Maximus, therefore, not 
being legally eleote<l, Cicero speaks of him as one whoso 
title was acknowledge only by the prevailing faction. 

s Whore the poll for the election of magistrates was 
usually taken. It was situated on the banks of tho Tiber. 


brought of his sudden death, it was immediately 
removed. But Caesar, notwithstanding he had 
taken the auspices^ as for an assembly of the tribes, 
converted it into that of the centuries % and, at 
one in the afternoon, declared Caninius duly elected 
consul. Be it recorded, then, that during the 
consulate of Caninius no man had time to dine, 
and yet that there was not a single disturbance of 
any kind committed : for he was a magistrate, you 
must know, of such wonderful vigilance, that he 
never once slept throughout his wliole administra- 
tion. The truth of it is, his administration con- 
tinued only to the end of the year, and both expired 
the very next morning. But, ridiculous as these 
transactions may appear to you who are placed at 

k No OHSombly of the people could bo regularly hold, nor 
any public not pcrfornuMl, till the augurs had declared that 
the ttmens were favourable for the purposo In agitation. 

c The citizens of Home were cast into three geneml 
divisions— into centuries, into euriie, and Into tribes. Some 
account of the two latter has been already given in ran, 
p. 375, and rem. y, p. 428. The former was an institution 
of S<?rviu8 Tullius, who distributed the people into lii:i 
oenturies, according to the value of their respective pos* 
sessions. These companies had a vote in all questions 
that came before the people assembled in this manner, 
and the majority of voices in each determined the sufB’age 
of that particular century. But, as the patricians and 
the wealthiest citizens of the republic filled up 08 of those 
180 classes, the inferior citizens were consequently de- 
prived of all weight in the public deliberations. The pra>- 
tors, consuls, and censors, wore elected by the people 
assembled in centuries; but the quwstors. lediles, and 
tribunes, were chosen in an assembly of the tribes.->Dion. 
Hal. iv. 20. 
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so great a distance from tliem, believe me you 
could not refrain from tears if you were to see them 
in all their true and odious colours. How would 
you be affected, then, were I to mention the num- 
berless instances of the same arbitrary kind which 
daily occur ! For my own part, they would be 
utterly insupportable to me, bad I not taken refuge 
in philosophy, and enjoyed, likewise, that friend‘d 
of ours for (he comiiauion of my studies whose 
property^ you tell me, j^ou are^‘. However, since 
you assure me at the same time that all the benefit 
which can arise from you belongs solely to myself, 
I am perfectly well contented, — for what can pro- 
perty give more ? x 

Acilius, who is sent into Greece at the head of 
some legions, as successor to Sulpicius, has great 
obligations to me ; for I successfully defended him 
in two capital prosecutions, before the commence- 
ment of our public troubles. He is a man of a 
very grateful dis])osition, and one who, upon all 
occasions, treats me with much regard. Accord- 
ingly, I herewith send you a letter which 1 have 
written to him in your favour, in the strongest 
terms ; and I desire you will let me know what 
promises he sludl give you in consequence of my 
recommendation. Farew’ell. 


LETTER II. 

' To Auctus^y proconsul. 

In confidence of that share you allow mein your 
esteem, and of which you gave me so many con- 
A ij. 70<) proofs, during the times we con- 

tinued together at lirundisiumf^, 1 claim 
a sort of right of applying to you upon any occasion 
wherein I am particularly interested. 1 take the 
liberty, therefore, of w’riting to you in behalf of 
Marcus Curius, a merchant at Paine, with whom 
I am most intimately united. Many arc the good 
offices which have mutually passed Ijctween us, — 
and. what indeed is of the greatest weight, they 
reciprocally flowed from the most perfect affection. 

•t Atticiis. 

See the bef^irininft: of (^uriuH’s letter to ricero, p. ri37. 

^ The eoiiiiiien tutors iniafrine that this |)ersoii is the sumo 
whom t’ieero mentions in the foregoing letter to have siic- 
eeetled to ^<nlI>icitlH in the govornnient <if Greece ; ami that, 
therefore, either instead jof Auctiis, tlio true reading i.s 
or that he was called Acilhtg Auctus. lUit, 
though it is altogether impossible tg determine wlio the 
person was to whom this letter is addressed, or in what 
year it was written, yet it seems highly probable that 
Acilius nnd Anctus were different men ; for ricoro, in the 
pj-eeeding et>istle, mentionH Aeiliu.s n.s one on >vhom {_ho 
had eonferreA some very important services : whereas, in 
the present letter, Ciccr<i api)ears to have hcen tlie pisrsem 
obliged. Now it is by no means credible that our author, 
if ho had ever done any good offices to Auetiis, should have 
been totally silent upon a circiimstanco whit?h would have 
given him a much higher claim to the favour ho was 
requesting, than any wlileh he produces. And the Incre- 
dibility grows still stronger, when it is remembered that 
(Cicero never falls to display bis servlees upon all occasions 
in which he can with any propriety mention them. But 
on which side soever t»f this question the truth may lie, it 
is a point »)f sucli very little eoiisequonee, that i)Crhaps it 
will scarce justify even this sliort remark. 

g Probably during Cieeros residence in that city, upon 
Ills return into Italy, after the battle of Pharsalia, an 
account of which has been given in the foregoing obser- 
vations. t , 


If, then, you have reason to promise yourself any 
advantage from my friendship, — if you are inclined 
to render the obligations you have formerly con- 
ferred upon me, if possible, even still more valu- 
able, — in a word, if you are persuaded that I hold 
a place in the esteem of every person in your 
family, let these considerations induce you to 
comply with my request in favour of Curius. Re- 
ceive him, I conjure you, under your protection, 
and preserve botli his person and his property from 
every injury and ev^ry inconvenience to which they 
maybe exposed. In the mean time, I will venture 
to assure you myself, (what all your family will, I 
doubt not, confirm,) that you may depend upon 
deriving great sati-sfaction from my friendship, as 
well as rnueh advantage from the faithful returns of 
my gratitude. Farewell. 


LETTER III. 

To Curius. 

Your letter affords me a very evident proof that 
1 possess the highest sliurc. of your esteem, ainl 
A 1 / 7()f) sciisihh' how much you are 

ende*arcd to me in return, — both whicli I 
have ever been desirous sliould be placed beyond a 
doubt. Since, then, we are tlius firmly assured of 
each other’s affection, let us endeavour to vie in 
our mutual good offices, — a contest in whi(;h I am 
perfectly indifferent on which side the superiority 
tnay ajipear. 

1 am well ])leased that you had no occasion to 
deliver my letter to Acilius I find, likewise, 
that you had not much for the services of Sulpiciiis ; 
having made so great a jirogrcss, it seems, in your 
affairs as to have curtaih'd them (to use your own 
ludicrous expression) both of head and feel. 1 
wish, how'cver, you hud spared thti latter y that they 
might proceed a little faster, and give us an opjior- 
tuuity of one day seeing you again in Rome. We 
want you, indeed, in order to preserve that good 
old vein of ))leasantry which is now, you may per- 
ceive, w'cll-nigh w^oru out amongst us ; insomuch 
that Atticus may pi'optrly enough say, as he often 
you know used, “ if it were not for tw'o or three 
of us, my friends, what would become of the ancient 
glory of Athens ! Indeed, as the honour of being 
the chief support of Attic elegance devolved upon 
Poinponius* wken you deft Italy, so, in his absence, 
it lias now descended upon me. Hasten your re- 
turn, then, 1 beseech you, my friend, lest every 
spark of wit, as well as of liberty, should be 
irrecoverably extinguished with the republic. Fare- 
well. 


LETTER IV. 

To Comificins. 

I HAVE the satisfaction to find, by your very 
obliging letter, that my last was safely delivered. 
A u 709 ^ doubted not of its affording you plea- 

sure, and, therefore, was so much the 
more uneasy lest it should lose its way. You 
inform me, at the same time, that a war is broken 
out in Syria 1, and that Caesar has given you the 

Sec the latter end of the first letter in this book. 

* Pomponius Atticus. 

3 See rmx. on letter of the preceding book. 
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government of this province. I wish you much 
joy of your command, and Viope success will attend 
it ; as, in full confidence of your wisdom and vigi- 
I lance, I am well persuaded it will. Nevertheless, 
I am truly alarmed at what you mention concerning 
1 the invasion which, it is suspected, the Parthians 
I are meditating. I find by your letter, that the 
number of your forces is agreeable to what 1 should 
have conjectured : I hope, therefore, that these 
people will not put themselves in motion till the 
legions, which 1 hear are ordered to your assist- 
ance, shall arrive. But if you should not, even 
with these supplies, find yourself in a condition to 
face the enemy, I need not remind you to follow 
the maxim of your predecessor Marcus Bibulus, 
who, you know, during the whole time that the 
Parthians continued in your ))rovini!e, most gal- 
lantly shut himself up in a strong garrison**. Yet, 
after all, circumstances will best determine in w’hat 
manner it will he proper for you to : in the 
mean time, 1 shall he extremelyanxious tWi receive 
an aconnt of your o])eratioiis. 

As I have never omitted any opportunity of 
writing to you, I hope you will observe the same 
punctuality with respect to me. But above all, let 
me desire you to represent me in your letters to 
your friends and family as one who is entirely 
yours. Farewell. 


LETTini V. 

j Dreimns JJrntiis^ to Moremt lirulus and Caius 
Cassias, 

You will judge by this letter in what posture 
our atlairs stand. 1 re<;eived a visit yesterday in 
A n 7()‘# the evening from Hirtius’**, who convinced 
me of Antony’s extreme perfidy and ill 

^ 'riiis seems to be inteiiiLed as a sneer ujuai tlie eoiiduet 
(if ItiliiiliiH Cicero was govt'rnor of Cilicia wlien llibiiliis 
coniiiiundeil in Syria, and they both solicited at the saino 
time the bonoiir of a pitblie tbunksi;iving for tbe suee<‘SM 
of tlieir res]«ective arms. Cato £?avc bis suHVago, upon this 
oeeasion. in Javour of Hibnlns, but refustid it to Cieero, a 
preference wbieb extremely exasperated the latter, and 
j wbieb was, probably, tbe prineijnil caiiNO of that contenijit 
with wbieb lie sptyiks of Jlibulus in tbe iiresent passage. 

’ Sec b'tter 10, book vi. I'cin. 

* Deeimns Itriitus, of the same family with Marcus Bru- 
tus, served under Ctf's;ir in tbe wars in (Jaiil ; at tlie end of | 
wdneli, in the year 7^3, he returned to Borne, ami w'us 
chosen one of the city <pi»rstorsi It does not Jii>]M*ar that 
he distinguished himself by anything reinarkuble, till Iio 
engaged with Marcus Brutus and Cassius in the conspiracy 
against bis friend and bonefaetor. This was executed, us 
! all the world knows, by stabbing Ca*sjjr in the senate, on 
the ides or the loth of March, a few weeks before tbe pre- 
! sent letter was written. AVlien one considers tin; ehurae- 
I ters of those who wen? tbe pi iiieipal actors in tins memo 
ruble tragedy, it is astonishing that they should have 
looked no fartlhjr than merely t() the taking away of 
Ca'sar’s life ; as if they iniagint'd that the government must 
noees.^arily return into its pro])cr eb.'mnel as soon as the 
j person who had obstructed its course was remove**!. They 
1 were altogether, therefore, unpropaicd for tlnise very pr<»- 
baub* contingencies wdiich they ought to have had in view , 
and which accordingly ensued. AVbatever then may be 
delerinincd a-' to tlie patriotism of the fact itself, it was, 
uiKjiiCHtioimbly, conducted, as Cicero frequently a»d justly 
ctmijdaiiis, by the weakest and most iinpolitie couiihcIs. 

I Anttmy, (wdio was at this time consul,) although he 
thought proper, at first, to carry a fair api>earanec towards 
the conspirators, yet secretly raised such a spirit against 
them, that they found it expedient to withdraw from 


intentions towards us. He assured Hirtius, it 
seems, that he could by no means consent I should 
take possession of the province to which I have 
been nominated " ; and that both the army and the 
populace were so highly incensed against us, that 
he imagined we could none of us continue with any 
safety in Rome. You are sensible, I dare say, that 
both these assei tions are us absolutely false, as that 
it is undoubtedly true what Hirtius added, that 
Antony is apprehensive, if we should gain the least 
increase of j>ower, it will be iTnjiossible for him and 
his party to maintain their ground. 1 thought, 
under these diffiimlties, the most prudent step I 
could take, for our common interest, would be to 
request that an honorary legation** might be decreed 
to each of us, in order to give some decent colour 
to our leaving Rome. Accordingly, Hirtius has 
promised to obtain this grant in our favour ; though 
1 must add, at the same time, such a spirit is raised 
against us in the senate, that I am by no means 
clear be will be able to perform his engagement. 
And should he succeed, yet 1 am ))ersua(led it will 
not be long ere they declare us public enemies, or 
at least sentence us to banishment. It appears to 
me, therefore, our wisest method in the i)iCHent 
conjuncture is to .submit to Fortune, and withdraw 
to Rhodes or to some other secure jiart of the world. 
We may there adjust our measures to public cir- 
cumstances, and either return to Rome or remain 
in exile, as affairs shall hereafter appear with a 
more or less inviting aspect : or it* the worst should 
hnjipen, we may have recourse to the last desperate 
expedient Ik Should it be asked, “ why not attempt 
something at present, rather tlian wait a more dis- 
tant period my answer is, because I know not 
where we can hope to make a stand, unless we 
should go either to Sextus Fornpeius*!, or to 
Jtomo. Brutus and Cushiuh ndired to Lamivium, a villa 
belonging to the former, about liftoen miles from the 
city, at which jilaee they ])robably were w'heii BeeiniuH 
Brutus, who bad not yet left Rome, wrote. tb() following 
letter. 

*“ Tlirtiiis was warmly nttacbed toCa*sur, and extremely 
regretted his death ; but ns lu^ was disgusted with Antony, 
and |»erbai>H jealous too of lifs rising power, be seems to 
have opposed the cause bo ai»provcd. merely from a spirit 
of jH-rsonal pique and envy. — Ail Att. xiv. 22 ; xv. <1. 

<Vsar, a si tor t time before bis death, had nominated 
lleeiiiiu.s Brutus to tbe government of Cisalpine Caul, uiiil 
Antony to that of Macedonia. But as tiuul lay more con- 
veniently for Antony’s present piirposeK, bis design was to 
procure the admin istralioii of it for himself. 

« The senators i*ould not be long absent from Home with- 
out leave of tbe st'nate. Wiien tlieir private affairs, there- 
fore, required their atteiuUinee abroad, it was usual to 
apply for what they called a IvtHtHo lihmi, w'hich gave a 
sanction to their absence, and investod them with a sort 
of IriurUhuj title, that procured them the greater respect 
and honours in the*countries through which they passed, 
and in the place w'hero they proposed to reside. 

P That is, (US the commentators explain it,) by arming 
tin* slaves, tlirowing open the prisons, ajid raising foreign 
nations in tlieir defence. 

«i Sextus Boinpeius, the younger son of Foinpey, was in 
t'orduba when his brother Cnei us gave battle to Caesar, 
(.’neius attempting to ituike his (^s*‘apo, after the total 
defeat of his army, was killed by some of the conqueror’s 
soldiers ; but Hoxtus, upon the enemy’s approach, in order 
to lay siege to Corduba, secretly abandoned that city, aim 
concealed biniHclf till Caesar's return into Italy. I'he lat- 
ter had no sooner left Spain, than Sextus (rollected lifs 
broken forces ; and a short time after this letter was writ- 
ten, he appeared at the head of no loss than six legions. — 
Hirt, De Bell. Hisp. ; Jiio, p. 274. 
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Ceecilius BaasuB'. It is probable, indeed, tl^t 
when' the news of Csesar^s death shall be spread- 


through their respective provinces, it may mnch 
contribute to strengthen their party ; however, it 
will be soon enough to join' them when we sh^ < 
know the state of their forces* 

If you and Cassius are desirous J Ibhould :^nter'* 
into any engagement on your behalff l^shaU very 
readily be your, sponsor and,. indeed/ it is a co/i- " 
dition which Hirtius r^uifes. I desire, therefore, * 
you would acquaint me wit4 ^bur^ res(^Ution as ' 
soon as possible ; for I expect, before ten o’clock^' 
to receive an appointment frpm Hirtjus to meet 
him upon these* affairs. Let me know, at^he same * 
time, where I shall fin'd you. . ^ < 

As soon as Hirtius s^sdl have given me his final 
answer, I purpose to apply to senate that a/ 
guard may be appointed to attend (tain Rome. - 1 
do ndt suppose they will comply With this vequesC ^ 
as qur appearing to stand in need of such a protec- 
tion wiU reader them ektremaly. odious, Bi4 how 
successful soever my de^hds mayjtrove, I shall 
not he discouraged from' makiqg such as I think 
reasonable. Farewell. , * 


LETTER VI, 

To Tiro. 

Notwithstanding I wrote this morning by 
Harpatus, and nothing new has since occurred ; 
A u 709 ^ cannot forbear making use of this 

opportunity of conveying a second letter 
to you upon the same subject ; not, however, as 
entertaining the least distrust of your care, but be- 
cause the business in which I have employed you 
is of the last import mce to me". My whole design, 
indeed, in parting with you was, that you might 
thoroughly settle my affairs. I desire, therefore, 
in the first place, that the demands of Otillius and 
Aurelius may be satisfied. Your next endeavour 
must be to obtain part, at least, if you cannot pro- 
cure the whole, of what is due to me from Flamma ; 
and particularly insist on his making this payment 
by the first of January ^ With regard to that debt 
which was assigned over to me, I beg you would 
exert your utmost diligence to recover it ; but, as 
to the advance-payment of the other not yet due, I 
leave you to act as you shall judge proper. And 
this much for my private concerns. As to those of 
the public, I desire you would send me all the 
certain intelligence you can collect. Let me know 
what Octavius^ and Antony are doing ; what is the 

' An account of him has already been given in rem. «* 
on letter of the preceding book. 

■ As Cicero was known to favour the conspirators, he 
did not think it prudent to trust himself in Rome after 
Brutus and Cassius had found it necessary to withdraw 
from thence ; and, accordingly, he soon afterwards followed 
their example, by retiring into the country. His inten- 
tion at this time was, to make a tour into Greece for a 
few months ; and with that view ho had despatched Tiro 
to Rome, in order to call in the several moneys which were 
due to him, and likewise to discharge some debts which he 
had himself contracted. 

» When the new consuls were to enter upon their office, 
by which time Cicero proposed to return to Rome. 

« Octavius, who was afterwards known and oolebrated 
by the name of Augustus Csesar, was the son of Attia, 
Julius Ceuiar's nieoe. Uis uncle, who dosignOd him for 
the heir, both of his power and his fortunes, had sent him, 
about six months before hU^ death, to Apollonia, a learned 


general opinion of Rolqe ; and wbal:' tum/yov 
unajgihe affairs. itre^Kkdy to take. ./ 1 -can * ^arc^ly 
fqr'Veai; i^Lnamg' ipto thq ihidsf oif Jtlie Bcehc } but 1 
mt^in myself in the expectation t>f your letter, 

' Your concerning Balbua.psbves' true ; be ' 
^ Was' at AqalhUnl: at the tin^ yoU*<<areve told, and 
Hirtius , followed, hith tfcitHer the neat day. I 
imagine they are botb going to the waters of Balm : 
but let me know, wbkt you can disoover of their 
ihotions. . * . 

Do not liem^d the ageqts of Dolabella^, 

nor to insist ,upou t^e payment of what is due from 
Pajim. FiuewelL 

I^ETTER VII. 

To Bithynicus^i 

X h^-Ve many reasons to wish that the republic 
may be restored ; but, believe mo, the promise you 
A. u. 709.^^''® me in your letter^ renders it still 
ore ardently my desire. You assure me, 
if that ..happy event should take place, you will 
looijseqrate pour whole time ^to me ; an assurance, 
.wbieh 1 received with* the greatest pleasure, asjtis 
.perfectly agreeable to tbe friendship in which we 
^are united, and' to *the opinion which that excellent 
man your father* entertained of me. You have 
received more considerable services, I confess, from 
the men who are, or lately were, in power, than any 
that I have been capable of conferring upon you : 
but, in all other respects, there is no person whose 
connexions with you are of a stronger kind than 
my own. It is with great satisfaction, therefore, 
that I find you not only preserve our friendship in 
your remembrance, but are desirous, likewise, of 
increasing its strength. Farewell. 


LETTER VIIL 
To Tiro. 

If you should have an oj)portunity, you may 
register the money you mention ; though, indeed, 
A u 709 acquisition which it is not abso- 

lutely requisite to enroll y. However, it 
may, perhaps, be as well. 

Hcminary of great note in Macedonia. In this place he 
was to i)rosecuto his studies and exercises till Cfcsar, who 
proposed he should accompany him in his intended expe- 
dition against the Parthians, should call upon him in his 
march to that countiy. But as soon as Octavius was in- 
formed of the death of C^u'sar, and that he had appointed 
him his heir, he immedhitcly hastened to Romo ; and the 
eyes of everybody, but particularly of Cicero, were now 
attentively turned towards him, in order to discover in 
what maimer he would act in this very critical situation, 
both of his own affairs and those of the republic. — Dio, 
p, 271 ; Appian. Be Bell. Civ. li. 

V It appears by the letters written to Atticus at this time, 
that Cicero had some considerable demands upon Dolabol- 
la ; which arose, it is probable, from the latter not having 
yet returned the w'hole of Tull la's portion, agreeably to 
tbe Roman laws in oases of divorce. 

^ This person is supposed by Manutius to be the son of 
Quintus Pompeius, who obtained the name of Bithynious, 
in honour of his conquest of Bithynia. 

^ Cicero mentions him in his treatise of Celebrated Ora- 
tors, as one with whom he had epjoyed a particular friend- 
ship. tie attended Pompey in his flight after the battle 
of Pharsalia, and perished with him in Egypt.— Cio. de 
Clar. Oral. 240. 

7 The censors every five years numbered the people, at 
which time each citizen was obliged to give an ea^aot 
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1 liaye r^eeiv^ A- letter ^m,Balba6, whereijl he, 
exoHRes bvM^f for ^Ldt\givuijp'iMe an /aooonht T>f 
Antonv'd^i^tentiotij coniderhing the law I inqufred 
after } because ha ba^ gotte^it* aeema, a violent* 
defiuxibi] iipoti. lilS' eyes, . . E^coUent excuse/ it 
mtifit be ownid ? Edr if a 'teahMs not able to write, 
most certainly; y bn know, he cantfqt dictate ! Biit 
let the world go as it will, a6 1 may sit down.quietly 
her^ in the Country, 

I have written to BithyniciiS.r^^s to what you 
mention concerning $erviliu4> y0o, who aye a young 
man, mdy think length of.days^a desirable circiim- 
stance i but^ for myself, I nave " nO * such wish*. 
Atticus, neverthelessj imagines that I am still as 
anxious for the preservation Of my life as he once 
knew me; not pbijerving how firmly I have since, 
fortified my heart with all the strength of philo- 
sophy. The truth of it is, he is now seized m his 
I turn with a panic himself; and would endeavour to 
I infect me with the same groundless .apprd^nsion^. 

I But it is my intention to preserve that «fri^dship 
nnviolated which 1 have so long enyoyed with 
Antony^; and, accordingly, I intend writing to 
him very soon. I shall defer my letter, howevier# ' 
till your return : but I do not mention this with 
any design of calling you off from the business you 
are transuding’’, and which, indeed, is miich.more 
nearly my concern. 

1 expect a visit from Lepta to-morrow, and shall 
liave occasion for all the sweets of your conversa- 
tion, to temper the bitterness wdth which his will 
be attended. Farewell. 


LETTER IX. 

To Dnlnhelln^ Consul^. 

I DP-siUE no greater satisfaction, my dear Dola- 
bella, than what arises to me from the disinterested 
A u 70 <) ^ Skiry you have lately 

acquired : however, 1 cannot but acknow- 

accoiint of his estat(?- Hut if, in tho interval, a man bad 
made any now acquisition, he was required to enter it 
before the pra'tor. 

* Serviliua Isauricus died about this time, in an extreme 
old iipc ; Manutius oonjoctures, therefore, and with great 
probibility, that Tiro, in the letter to which tho present 
is an answer, had given (Mccro an account of this event, 
and, at tlu; same time, expressed his wishes of living to 
the same advanced period. 

» Both Anbuiy and Bieero seeifi to have been equally 
unwilling, at this time, to eoine to an open rupture ; but, 
[I ns to a real friendshi]) between them, it is highly probable 
, there never had been any. t)ii the part of Antony, at 
least, there were some veu'y strong family reasons to aiien- 
|j ate him from Cicero, ror Antony^ father married tho 
|l widow of Lcntulus, whom Cicero had x)ut to death as an 
uccomi>lice in t'atiline’s conspiracy ; iibd he, hiinsolf, was 
niaiTicd to Fulria, the widow of Clodius, Cicero’s most 
inveterate enemy. These alliances must unquestionably 
have made impressions upon Aiitfjny’s minh little favour- 
able to sentiments of amity, and, jirobably, contributed, 
among other reasons, to kindle that resentment which 
terminated in Cicero's destruction : but whatever the true 
motive of their enmity towards each other might have 
been, the first coolness seems to have arisen on the side of 
Antony ; and if ( icero had resented it with greater moder- 
ation, he would have acted, perhaps, with more prudence 
in regard to the public interest, as well as in respect to Ills 
own. — Ad Att. xiv. 19. 
i» See reiw. •, p. 542. 

c Oiesar bad appointed Dolabclla to succeed him in the 
consulship as soon as he should set out upon his Parthian 


ledge I am infinitely pleased to find, that the world 
gives me n share in tb^ merit of your late applauded 
conduct, r daily meet, in this place, great num.. 
bers (If thfe firlst rank in‘ Rome, who are assembled 
here for the benefit ‘of’' their health, well as a 

multitude' of ,my friends from* the principal cities ^ 
injtaly-; and*^they«all agr^e in joining their parti- ‘ 
cularT;hanW to me, .witi those unbounded praises 
they bestow upon you. .They every one of them^ 
indeed, tjell me^ that thfey are persuaded it is owing 
tp your compliance with my counsels and admoni- 
tions, that yon approve youfself so excellent a 
patriot and, so worthy' a cOnsul, I might with 
strii’t' truth as^sure them, that you are- much supe- 
riot to the want olF being advised by any roai) ; and 
that yoiir actions are the free and genuine result of 
*your own uninfluenced ju*dgment. But although I • 
do not- entirely acquiesce in their compliment, as 
it -would lessen tfie Credit of your conduct if it 
should be supposed to flow altogether from my 
suggestions, yet neither do I yrholly reject it : for 
the love of praise is a passion, which Tam apt, you 
know, somewhat too immoderately to indulge. 
Yfet, after all, to take courtsel of a Nestor, as it was 
an hftnour to the chara(*ter even of that king of 
kings, Agamemnon himself, it cannot surely be un- 
becoming the'dignity of yours, it is certainly, at 
least, much to the credit of mine, that while in this 
early period of your life*’, yon are thus exercising 
the supreme magistracy with universal admiration 
'and applause ; you are considered as directed by 
my guidance and formed by my instructions. 

I lately paid a visit to Lucius Ctesar **, at Naples ; 
and though 1 found him extremely indisposed, and 
full of pain in every part of his body, yet the mo- 
ment 1 entered his chamber he raised himself with 
an air of transport, and without allowing himself 
time to salute me, “ () my dear Cicero, '' said he, 

“ I give you joy of your influence over Dolabella, 
and Imd I the same credit with my nephew, our 
country might now be preserved. But I not only 

expedition ; and, aecordinffjy. Dolabella, upon tho death 
of Ca*8ar, immediattdy assumed the administration of that 
office. His conduct in tins critical conjuncture had ren- 
dered it .‘-omewhat doubtful which aide he was most dis- 
posMHl to favour : but an accident had lately happened 
which gave the friends of the republic great hopes that he 
would supj>ort till? cause of the uonsiiirators. Home of 
Caesar’s frt?ed-iiieTi hatl erected a sort of altar upon the 
sjiot where his body bad been burned, at which the populace 
dally nssetnbled in tho most tumultuous and alarming 
manner. Dolabella, in tho absence of his colleague An- 
tony, interposed his consular authority in order to suppress 
this moh ; unit having caused the altar to bo demolished, 
he exerted a very seasonable act of severity, by command- 
ing the principal ringleaders of the riot to be instantly put 
to deutli. Jtwas this that produced tho following letter 
from Cicero, written from some x>lseo of public rc8t>rt, pro- 
bably from the baths of Bala;. — Dio, p. 240, 267 i Ad Att. 
xiv. 15. 

^ Dolabclla was, at this time, not more than twenty-five 
years of age, which was almost twenty years earlier than 
he could legally have offered himself as a candidate for 
tho consular dignity, the Roman laws having very wisely 
provided that no man should be capable of exercising this 
important office till ho had attained the age of forty- two. 

« He was a distant relation to Julius 0«sar, and uncle 
to Mark Antony. Upon tho celebrated coalition of tlie 
triumvirate, he was sacrificed by Antony to the resentment 
of Octavius, as, in return, Cicero was delivered up to the 
vengeance of Antony. But Lucius escaped the conse- 
quence of this proscription by tho moans of Julia, Antony's 
mother.— Plut. in Vit Ant 
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I congratulate your friend on his worthy conduct, but 
1 desire you would return him my particular acknow- 
; ledgments : as, indeed, he is the single consul who 
i has acted with true spirit since you filled that 
office." He then proceeded to enlarge upon your 
I late glorious action, representing it as equal to the 
, most illustrious and important service that ever was 
rendered to the commonwealth. And in this he 
only echoed the general voice of the whole republic. 

, Suffer me, then, to take possession of those eiico- 
j miums to which I am by no means entitled, and in 
some sort to participate with you in that general 
I applause you have acquired. To be serious, how- 
j ever, (for you will n^t imagine that I make this 
request in good earnest,) I would much rather resign 
I to you the whole of my own glory, (if there be any, 
i indeed, I can justly claim,) than arrogate to myself 
the least portion of that which is so unquestionably 
your due. For as you cannot but be sensible that 
I have ever loved you, so your late behaviour has 
raised that affection into tlie highest possible 
ardour ; as, in truth, there cannot be anything 
more engagingly fair, more irresistibly amiable, 
than the patriot virtues. 1 need not tell you how 
greatly the exalted talents an<l polite manners, 
together with the singular spirit and jirobity, of 
Marcus Brutus, had ever endeared him to my heart. 
Nevertheless, his late glorious achievement on the 
ides of March, has wonderfully heigh tetied that 
esteem I bore him : and which 1 had alw^ays looked 
upon as too exalted to admit of any farther advance. 
In the same manner, who would have imagined that 
my friendship towards yourself was capable of in- 
crease } yet it actually has increased so very consi- 
derably, that the former sentiments of my heart 
seem to have been nothing more than common 
affection, in coinfiarison of that transcendent passion 
which I iiow feel for you. 

Can it be necessary that I should either exhort 
you to preserve the glory you have acquired, or, 
agreeably to the usual style of admonition, set 
before your view some animating examples of illus- 
trious merit ? I could mention none for this pur- 
pose more forcible than your own : and you have 
only to endeavour to act up to the character you 
have already attained. It is impossible, indeed, 
after having performed so sigtial a service to your 
country, that you should ever deviate from yourself. 
Instead, therefore, of sending you any unnecessary 
exhortations, let me rather congratulate you upon 
this noble display of your patriotism. It is your 
privilege (and a privilege, perhaps, which no one 
ever enjoyed before) to have exercised the severest 
acts of necessary justice, not only without incur- 
ring any odium, but with the greatest popularity : 
with the approbation of the lowest, as well as of the 
best and highest amongst us. If this were a cir- 
cumstance in which chance had any share, 1 should 
congratulate your good fortune ; but it was the 
effect of a noble and undaunted resolution, under 
the guidance of the strongest and most enlightened 
judgment. I say this from having read the speech 
you made upon this occasion to the people ; and 
never was any harangue more judiciously composed. 
You open and explain the fact with so much address, 
and gradually rise through the several circumstances 
in so artful a manner, as to convince all the world 
that the affair was mature for your atii mad version. 
In a word, you have delivered the commonwealth 
in general, as well as the city of Rome in particu- 


lar, from the dangers with which they were threat- 
ened ; and not only performed a singular service 
to the present generation, but set forth a most 
useful example for times to come. You will consi- 
der yourself, then, as the great supporter of the 
republic ; and remember, she expects that you will 
not only protect, but distinguish those illustrious 
persons'^ who have laid the foundation for the 
recovery of our liberties. But I hope soon to have 
an opportunity of expressing my sentiments to you 
more fully upon this subject in jierson. In the 
mean while, since you are thus our glorious guar- 
dian and preserver, 1 conjure you, my dear Dola- 
bella, to take care of yourself for the sake of the 
whole commonwealth I?. Farewell. 


LETTER X. 

To TrehoniuaK 

I HAVK recommended my Orfl/or (for tliat is the 
title which I have given to the treatise I i)romised 
A u ‘"09 yf)nr freedman 

' ^ ‘ Sahiniis. I was induced to trust it in his 
charge, from the good opinion I entertain of his 
countrynum : if. indeed, I may guess at his 
country by his name^ and he has not, like an art- 
ful candidate at an election, usurped an appellation 

^ HriitUh and Cassius, tt>getluT wit!i the rest of tlic oon- 
spirators. 

K Cicero eonimnnicated a copy of this letter to Attieus, 
who app<'ars to huveimich <lisapprov(‘cl of tlatKC ('lUMiniiunis 
with which it is so cxtnivatrantly swelled. The hypiT- 
bole, indecsl, st'cms to have been tlie prevailing tig are in 
Cicero’s rhetoric; and he generally dealt it out, both to 
his friends and to his enemies, with mort* warmth than 
discretion, fri th<' present instance, at least, he was either 
very easily imposed upon hy appear/mees, or lie changed 
Ills opinion of Dolabclla’s public actions and <lesigns, ac- 
cording to tin? colour of his crmdnct towards himself. Per- 
haps botli these causes might concur, in forming those 
great and sudden variations wliieh we tiiul in our author’s 
sentiments at this period, witli respect to tlie liero of the 
panegyric before us; for, in a letter to A ttieiis, written 
very s) I or tly after the present, he speaks of Dolabella with 
high displeasure ; and, In another to tin? sjinie person a 
fewniontlis later, he exclaims against liim witli nineh 
bitterness, ns one who had not only been bribed by Ajitony 
to desert the cause, of liberty, but who had endeavoured, 
as far as in him lay. entirely to ruin it. The accusation 
seems to have been just; but it is observable, however, 
that in both the letters'referred to, part of (’icero’s indig- 
nation arises from some personal in-trcatnient which ho 
eoinphiins of liaving received from Dolabella, — Ad Att. 
xiv. Ill ; xvi. 15. 

k Some account has already been given of Trebonius in 1., 
ran. % p. 4(17. C’.tsju', uyion his return from Spain, in the 
preceding year, appointed him consul with Uuintus Pabiiis 
Maximus ; but this, and other favours of the same kind, 
were not sufficient to restrain him from entering into the 
conspiracy which was soon afterwards formed against 
Capsav’s life. ’At the same time, therefore, that Brutus 
and (’assiuH found it expedient to leave Home, Trebonius 
secretly withdrew into Asia Minor, which had before been 
allotted to him as his proconsular province ; and he was 
on his way to that government when the present letter 
was written. — Dio, p. 236, 247 ; Ad Att. xiv. 10. 

1 Cicero supposes that Sabinus was so called as being a 
native of Habinia, a country in Italy, the inbabitauts of 
which were celebrated for having long retained an uncoy- 
rupted simplicity of manners. Uanv olim veteres vitam 
coluere Sabini is Virgil’s conclusion of that charming 
description which he gives of the pleasing labours and 
innocent recreations of rural life, Georg, ii. 532, 
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to which he has no righti. However, there is such 
a modesty in his countenance, and such an air of 
sincerity in his conversation, that I am much de- 
ceived if he does not possess, in some degree, at 
least, the true Sabine simplicity. But not to suffer 
him to take up any more of my paper, I will now 
turn, my dear Trebonius, to yourself. As there 
were some circumstances attending your departure 
that increased the affection I bear towards you, 
let me entreat you, in order to soothe the uneasi- 
ness 1 feel from your absence, to be as frequent a 
correspondent on your part as you shall certainly 
find me on mine. There are two reasons, indeed, 
why you ought to be more so : the first is, that, as 
the republic can now no longer be considered as 
in Rome, but removed with its glorious defenders, 
we, who remain here, must expect to receive from 
our provincial friends what we used to transmit 
to them ; an account, I mean, of the common- 
wealth. The next reason is, because I have many 
other opportunities in your absence, besides that 
of writing, to give you proofs of my friendship : 
whereas, you have none, 1 think, of testifying 
yours, but by the frequency of your letters. As to 
all other articles, I can wait ; but my first and most 
impatient desire is, to know what sort of journey 
you have had, where you met Brutus**, and how 
long you continued together. When you are ad- 
vanced farther towards your province, you will 
acquaint me, I hope, with your military prej 3 ara- 
tions, and with whatever else relates to our public 
affairs, that I may be able to form some judgment 
of our situation. 1 am sure, at least, 1 shall give 
no credit to any intelligence bnt what I receive 
from your hands. In the mean time, take care of 
your health, and continue to allow me the same 
singular share of your affection which I have always 
enjoyed. Farewell. 


LETTER XL 
Trebonius io Cicero *. 

I ARRivKD at Athens on the 22dof this month, 
when?, agreeably to my wishes, I Imd the satisfac- 
A V 701 > of finding your son in the pursuit of 

the noblest improvements, and in the 
highest esteem for his modest and ingenuous be- 
haviour*". As you perfeetjy well know the place 
you possess in my heart, you w’ill judge, without^ 
my telling you, how much pleasure this circura-* 
stance afforded me. In conformity, indeed, to tiic 
unfeigned friendship which has so long been 
cemented between us, I rejoice in every advantage 
that can attend you, be it ever so' inconsiderable ; 
much more, therefore, in one so imj)ortant to your 

j It was ail artifice sometimes practised by the candidates 
for othces, in order to recommend themsoives to the p^ood 
graces of their constituents, to pretend a kindred to which 
they had no right, by assuming the name of some favourite 
and popular family. — Manutius. 

^ Brutus had not left Italy when Trelwiniiis set out for 
Asia, nor did ho leave ft till several months afterwards ; 
so that the inquiry which Cicero here makes must relate 
to some interview which he supposed that Trebonius 
might have had with Brutus before the former embarked. 
—Ad Att. xiv. 10. 

f This letter seems to have been written before the pre- 
oeding epistle had reached the hands of Trebonius. 

^e the remarks on letter 37 of this hook. 


happiness. Believe roe, my dear Cicero, I do not 
flatter you when I say, there is not a youth in all 
this seminary of learning more ardently devoted to 
those refined and elevated arts which are so pecu- 
liarly your passion, or who, in every view of his 
character, is more truly amiable, than our young 
man. I call him ours^ for be assured, I cannot 
separate myself from anything with which you are 
connected. It is with great pleasure, therefore, 
as well as with strict justice, I congratulate both 
you and myself, that a youth for whom we ought 
to have some affection, whatever his disposition 
might be, is of a character to deserve our highest. 
As he intimated a desire of|Beeing Asia, I not only 
invited, but pressed him to take the opportunity 
of visiting that province whilst I presided there : 
and you will not doubt of my supplying your place 
in every tender office of paternal care. But that 
you may not be apprehensive this scheme will prove 
an interruption of those studies, to which, I know, 
he is continually animated by your exhortations, 
Cratippus" shall be of our party. Nor shall your 
son want my earnest incitements to advance daily 
in those sciences, into which he has already made 
so successful an entrance. 

I am wholly ignorant of what is going forward at 
Rome; only I hear some uncertain rumours of 
commotions amongst you. But 1 hope there is no 
foundation for this report ; that we may one day 
sit down in the peaceful possession of our liberties, 
retired from the noise and bustle of the world : a 
privilege which hitherto it has not been my fortune 
to enjoy. However, having had a short relaxation 
from business during my voyage to this place, I 
amused myself by putting together a few thoughts, 
which I always designed as a present to you. In 
this performance I have inserted that lively observa- 
tion which you formerly made, so much to my 
honour, and have pointed out, by a note at the 
bottom, to whom* I am indebted for the compli- 
ment. If, in some passages of this piece, I should 
appear to have taken great liberties, I shall be 
justified, I persuade myself, by the eharacter of 
the man at whom my invective is aimed® ; and you 
will, undoubtedly, excuse the just indignation I 
have expressed against a person of such infamous 
principles. Why, indeed, may I not be indulged 
I in the same unbounded licence as was allowed to 
honest Luciliusi’ ? He could not be animated with 
greater abhorrence of the vices, which he has so 
freely attacked ; and certainly, they were not more 
worthy of satire than those against which I have 
inveighed. 

I hope you will remember your promise, and 
take the first opportunity of introducing me as a 
I>arty in some of your future dialogues. I doubt 
not, if you should write anything upon the subject 
of Ccesaris death, that you will give an instance of 
your friendship and your justice, by ascribing to 
me no inconsiderable share of that glorious trans- 
action. 

I recommend ray mother and family to your 
good offices, and bid you farewell. 

Athens, May the 25th. 

“ See rem. * on letter 37 of this book. 


Probably at Antony. 


P See rem. k, p. 495. 
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LETTER XII. 

To Matins^, 

rkNOW not whether it is with g^reater pain or 
"pleasure that I reflect on the visit which I lately 
A. IT 70D received from our very good friend, the 
well-natured Trebatius. He called upon 
me the next morning after my arrival at Tusculura ; 
and as he was by no means sufliciently recovered 
from his late indisposition, I* could not forbem* 
reproving him for tinja hazarding his health. He 
interrupted me with saying, * that nothing was .of 
more importance to jiim than the business which 
brought him to my hotise ; and upon my inquiry 
if anything new bad occurred, he intmediately 
entered into an account of jrour complaints against 
me.’ But before I giv^ them a particular answer, 
let me begin with a few previous reflections. 

Amongst all my acquaintance I cannot recollect 
any man with whom I ha^e longer enjoyed a 
friendship than with yourself ; and, although there 
are several for whom my affection commenced as 
early, there are few for whom it has risen so high. 
The truth of it is, I conceived an esteem for you 
from the first moment 1 saw you ; and I had rea- 
son to believe that you thought of me in the same 
favourable manner. But your long absence from 
Rome, which immediately succeeded our first 
acquaintance, togefl&er with that active course of 
life wherein 1 was engaged, and which was so en* 
tirely different from yours, did not at that time 
admit of onr improving this mutual disposition by 
a more frequent intercourse. Nevertheless, even 
so long ago as when Ctesar was in Gaul, and many 
years before the comm^ncemgit of the civil war, I 
experienced your friendly inSinations towards me. 
For as you imagined that my union with Caesar 
would be greatly advantageous on my side, and not 
altogether unserviceable to himself, ^u generously 
recommended me to his favour, bnd was the cause 
of his cultivating my friendship, I forbear to 
mention several instances which occurred at that 
period, of the unreserved manner in which we both 
conversed and corresponded together, as they were 
followed by others of a more important nature. At 
the opening of the civil war, when you were going 
to meet Caesar at Brundisiipp, you paid me a visit 
in my Formian villa. This single favour, had it 
been attended with no other, wits at such a critical 
juncture an ample testimony of your affection. 
But can I ever forget the,^ge»erous advice you so 
kindly gave me at the same time,— and of which 
Trebatius, 1 reme mber, was himself a wi tness ? 

It is principally owing to this and tho following letter, 
that the name and character of Matius are known to pos- 
terity, as he is nowhere mentioned by any of the ancient 
histori^ms of this memorable period. His inviolable and 
disinterested affection to Caesar, together with the gene- 
rous courage with which ho avowed that attachment when 
Co'sar was no mone, as they strongly n\ark out tho virtues 
of his heart, so will best appear by his mm spirited 
reply to the present epistle. Hut Matius was as much 
distinguished by his genius as his virtues: and ho was 
perfectly well aecoinpHshed in those arts, which contribute 
to the innocent pleasure and ombellishinentof human life. 
Gardening and poetry, in particular, seem to have been 
his favourite amusements ; in tlie former of which his 
countrymen wore indebted to him for some useful im- 
provements, as they likew^ were, in tho latter, for an 
elegant translation of thd iaiad.-~Columol. xii. 44; Aul. 
Gell. vJ. 6 ; iz. 4. 


j Can I ever forget the letter you afterwards wrote 
' to me, when you went to join Caesar in the district, 

I if I mistake not, of Trebqla? It was soon after 
this, that, either by gratitude, by honour, or per- 
haps by fate, I was determined to follow Pompey 
into Greece ; and was there any instance of an 
obliging zeal which you did not exert in my ab- 
sence both for me and for my family ? Was there 
any one, in short, whom either they or I had more 
reason to esteem our friend ? But I returned to 
Brtindisiura ; and can 1 forget (let me ask once 
more) with what an obliging expedition you 
hastened, as soon as you heard of my arrival, to 
meet me at Tkrentum ? How friendly were your 
visits,— how kind your endeavours to reason me 
out of that dejection into which the dread of our 
general calamities had sunk me } At length, how- 
ever, I returned to Rome ; where every proof of 
the greatest intimacy, and upon occasions, too, of 
the most important kind, mutually passed between 
us. It was by your directbms and advice that I 
learned to regulate my conduct with respect to 
CsBsar ; and as to other instancies of your friend- 
ship, w'here was the man, except Cresar himself, at 
whose house you more freciucntly visited, or upon 
whom you bestowed so many agreeable hours of 
your conversation? in some of which, you may 
remember, it was tliat you encouraged me to engage 
in my philosophical writings. When Cajsar after- 
wards returned from completing his victories, it 
was your first and principal endeavour to establish 
me again in his friendship ; and it was an endeavour 
in wliicli you perfectly well succc'.cdcd. But to 
what purpose^ you will ask, perhaps, this long 
detail ? Longer, indeed, I must acknowledge it is 
than I was myself aware. However, the use I 
would make of these several circumstances is to 
show you howmuph reason 1 have to be surprised, 
that you, who well know the truth of them, should 
believe me capable of having acted inconsistently 
with such powerful ties. But besides these motives 
of my attachment to you, — motives known and 
visible to the wl^ole world, — there are others of a 
far less conspicuous kind, and which 1 am at a loss 
to represent in the terms they deserve. Every 
part, indeed, of your character I admire ; but when 
I consider you as the wise, the firm, and the faith- 
» ful friend, — as the polite, the witty, and the learned 
companion, — these, I confess, are the striking 
points amidst your many other illustrious qualifi- 
cations with which I am particularly charmed. But 
it is time to return to the complaints you have 
alleged against me. Be assured, then, 1 never 
once credited the report of your having voted for 
the law you mentioned to Trebatius ; and, indeed, 
if I had, I should have been well persuaded that 
you were induced to concur in promoting it upon 
some very just and rational motive. But as the 
dignity of your character draws upon you the 
observation of all the worlds the malevolence of 
mankind will sometimes give severer constructions 
to your actions than most certainly they merit. If 
I no instances of this kind have ever reached your 
knowledge, I know not in what manner to proceed 
in my justification. Believe me, however, I have 
always defended you upon these occasions with 
the same warmth and spirit with which .1 am 
sensible you are wont to oppose, on your part, the 
calumnies that are thrown out upon myself. Thus, 
with regard to the law I just now mentioned, I 
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have always peremptorily denied the truth of the 
charge ; and as to your having been one of the 
managers of the late' gamest I have constantly 
insisted that you acted agreeably to those pious 
offices that are due to the memory of a departed 
friend. In respect to the latter, however, you 
cannot be ignorant that if Caesar was really a 
tyrant (as I think he was*), your zeal may be con- 
sidered in two very different views. It may be 
said (and it is an argument which I never fai^to 
urge in your favour), that you showed a very 
commendable fidelity in thus displaying yo^r 
affection to a departed friend. On the other hand, 
it may be alleged (and, in fact, it is alleged) that 
the liberties of our country ought to be far prefer- 
able even to the life itself of those whom we hold 
most dear. I wish yoti had been informed of the 
part I have always taken whenever this question 
has been started. But there are two circumstances 
that refleict the brightest lustre upon your character, 
and which none of yom* friends more frecjuently or 
more warmly commemorate than myself, — I mean 
your having always most strongly recommended 
I pacific measures to Caesar, and constantly advised 
I him to use his victory with moderation ; in both 
which the whole world is agreed with me in ac- 
knowledging your merit. 

T think myself much obliged to our friend 
Trebatius for having given me this occasion of 
justifying myself before you. And you will credit 
the professions 1 have here made, unless you ima- 
! giiie me void of every spark both of gratitude and 
I generosity : an opinion than which nothing can be 
I more injurious to my sentiments or more unworthy 
I of yours. Farewell. 


LP^TTER XIIL 
Matins to Cicero, 

I RECEIVED great satisfaction from your letter, 
as it assured me of my holding that rank in your 
A u 700 which I have ever wished and 

hoped to enjoy. Indeed^ I never doubted 

^ At tlio time when CtPflar was killeil, ho was preparing, 
apr<Miahly to a vow which ho had maxlo at the battle of 
Fharsalia, to exhibit some ganios in honour of Venus ; a 
divinity from whom ho aftcctc^d to bo thought a dcsccMid- 
ant. Ochavins, HO(»n after his return to Itoiruj. 141011 the' 
death of (’a»sar, oelebratod those games at his (»wn exponso, 
and Matins undertook to be oij<f of the managers. As this 
was a j>ublic mark of respect paid to the memory of Cwsar, 
and might tend to inflame the minds of thc^ populace 
against the conspirators, it gave mnoh «iisgust to tlie friends 
of the repiiblio ; iindCieero, it is probable, was in tbeniim^ 
her of thoKo who had openly sjmken of it Avith displeasure. 
He did so, at least, in a letter to Atficus..— Ad Att- xv. 2 ; 
Appian, Do Bell. Civ. ii. 4d7. 

* “It is Avith injustice,” said the celebrated queen of 
Sweden, “ that Caesar is accused of being a tyrant: if to : 
govern Home Avas the most iinportimt service ho could 
haA'o performed to his country.” It is certain that the 
republic was well-nigh reduced to a state of total anarchy 
wlicn f-BBsar usurped the command ; taut it is equally cer- 
tain that lie himself had been the principal author and 
fomenter of thost' confusions, which rentlercd an absolute 
authority the only possible expedient for reducing the 
commonAvealth into a state of tranquillity and good order, 
if this he true, it seems no very intricate question to deter- 
mine what verdict ought to bo passed upon Cirsar. But 
surely it is difficult to know by what prinelplos Cicero can 
be acquitted, who reviled that man when dead, whom he 
was the first to flatter when living. 


of your good opinion ; hut the value I *Be£ upoh it 
rendered me solicitous of preserving it without the, 
least blemish. Conscious, however, that 1 had 
never j^iven just offence to any candid and honest 
mind, I was the less disposed to believe that you, 
wliose sentiments are exalted by the cultivation of 
so many generous* arts, could hastily credit any' 
reports to my disadvantage, — especially as you 
were one for whom I had at ^ times discovered 
much sincere goot^will. But as I have the pfea- 
sure to find thajt you think of me agreeably to my 
wishes, I will drop this su|§ect in order to vindi- 
cate myself from those caluthnies whicll you have 
so often, and with such dj^ular generosity, op- 
posed. 1 am perfectly weft apprised of the reflec- 
tions that have been cast upon me since Caesar’s 
death. It has been imiiuted to me, I ktioXv, that 
I lament the loss of ray friend, and think with ^ 
indignation on the murderers of the man I loved. 
“Tlie welfare of oiyr country/* say my accusers 
(as if they had already made it appear that the 
destruction of Cmsar was for the benefit of the 
commonwealth), “ the welfare of our country is to 
be preferred to all considerations of amity.”" It 
may be so ; but I will honestly confess that I am 
by no means arrived at this elevated strain of 
patriotism. Neverthfdess, 1 took no part with 
(hx'sar in our civil dissentions ; but neither did I 
ilescrt my friend because I disliked his mea^res. 
The truth is, I was so far from approving the civil 
war that I always thought it unjustifiable, and 
exerted my utmost endeavours to extinguish those 
sparks by which it was kindled. In conformity to 
these sentiments, I did not make use erf irfy friend’s 
victory to the gratification of any lucrative or 
ambitious purposea^sof my own, as some others 
most shamefully did whose interest with Ccesar Rras 
much inferior to mine. Far, in truth, from being 
a gainer by Jfi's success, I suflered greatly in my 
fortunes by that very law which saved many of 
those who now exult in his death from the disgrace 
of being obliged to fly their country ^ Let me 
add, that I recommended the vanquished party to 
his clemency with the same warmth and zeal as if 
ray own preservation had been concerned, 'ffius 
desirous that all my fellow- citizens might enjoy 
their lives in full security, can I repress the indig- 
nation of my heart Against the assassins of that 
man from whose generosity this privilege was oLk' 
tained, — especially as the same hands were lifted 
up to his destruction which had first drawn up(^n 
him all the odium and «tivy of his administration ? 
Yet 1 am threatened, it seems, with their vengeance, 
for daring to condemn the deed. Unexampled 
insolence ! that some should glory in the perpetra- 
tion of those crimes which others should not be 
permitted even to deplore ! The meanest slave 
has ever been allowed to indulge, without control, 
the fears, the sorrows, or the joys of his heart ; 
but these, our assertors of liberty^ as they call 
themselves, endeavour to extor£ from me, by their 
menaces, this common privilege of every .creature. 
Vain and impotent endeavours ! no dangers shall 
intimidate me from acting up to the generous 
duties of friendship and humanity ; persuaded, as 
I have ever been, that death in an honest cause 

* Tbo law nlludoil to is, probably, that Aviiicli Oaisiir 
enacted for the relief of those who bad c ontracted debts 
bcfojTO the commencement of tlic civil Avar, of which soo 
rem, p. 483. 
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ought never to be ghunned, and frequently to be 
courted. Yet vrhy does it thus move their dis- 
pleasure, if 1 only wish that they may repent of 
what they have perpetrated ? I?'or wish I will 
acknowledge 1 do^ that both they and all the world 
may regret the death of Cwsar. But as a mem- 
ber (say they) of the commonwealth, you ought 
above all things to desire its preservation." Now 
that I sincerely do so, if the whole tenor of my 
past conduct, and alt the hopes I can reasonably 
be supposed to entertain will not sufficiently evince, 
I shall not attempt to prove it by my professions. 
I conjure you, then, to judge of me, not by what 
others may say, but by .the plain tendency of my 
actions ; and, if you ben^ve I have any interest in 
the tranquillity of the republic, be assured that T 
will have no communication with those who would 
impiously disturb its peace. Shall 1 renounce, 
indeed, those patriot principles I steadily pursued 
in my youth, when warmth and inexperience might 
have pleaded some excuse for errors ? Shall I, in 
the sober season of declining age, wantonly unravel 
at once the whole fair contexture of my better 
days ? Most assuredly not ; nor shall I ever give 
any other offence than in bewi^ling the? severe 
catastrophe of u must inti male and illustrious 
friend 1 Were 1 disposed to act otherwise, 1 should 
scorn to deny it ; nor should it he ever said that I 
covered my crimes by hypocrisy, and feared to 
avow what 1 scrupled not to commit. 

But to proceed to the other articles of the charge 
against me ; it is farther alleged that 1 presided at 
those games which the young Octavius exhibited in 
honour of Caesar’s victories. 'J’he charge, 1 confess, 
is true ; but what connexion has an act of mere 
private duty, with the cori(!erns of the republic ? 
It was an office, not only due from me to the 
memory of my departed friend, hut which I could n<d 
refuse to that illustrious youth, his most worthy heir. 
1 am reproached, also, with having been frequent 
in paying my visits of compliment to Antony ; yet 
you will find that the very men who impute this as 
a mark of disaffection to my country, appeared 
much more fre(|iiently at his levee, either to solicit 
his favours, or to receive them. But, after all, can 
there he anything, let me ask, more insutferably 
arrogant than this accusation ? Cmsar neveu* op- 
posed my associating with whomsoever I thought 
proper, even though it were with persons whom 
he himself disapproved ; and shall the men who 
have cruelly robbed me of one friend, attempt, 
likewise, by their malicious insinuations, to alienate 
me from another ? But the moderation of my con- 
duct, will, I doubt not, discredit all reports that 
may hereafter be raised to my disadvantage ; and I 
am persuaded, that even those who hate me for my 
attachment to Ciesar, would rather choose a friend 
of my disposition, than of their own. In fine, if 
my affairs should permit me, it is my resolution to 
spend the remainder of my days at Rhodes. But, 
if any accident should render it necessary for me 
to continue at Rome, my actions shall evince, that 
I am sincerely desirous of my country’s welfare. 
In the mean time, 1 am much obliged to Trebatius 
for supplying you with an occasion of so freely 
laying open to me the amicable sentiments of your 
heart ; as it affords me an additional reason for 
cultivating a friendship with one whom 1 have ever 
been disposed to esteem. > Farewell. 


LETTER XIV. 

Marcus Brutus and Caius Cassius^ Prators^, to 
Mark Antony ^ Consul. 

If we were not persuaded of your honour and 
friendship, we should not trouble you with the 
A II. 7()!i present application ; which, in confidence 
‘ * oF both, we doubt not of your receiving in 
the most favourable manner. 

We are informed, that great numbers of the 
veteran troops are already arrived in Rome, and 
that many more are expected by the first of June. 
Our sentiments would be extremely changed, in- 
deed, if we entertained any fears or suspicions 
with regard to yourself. However, as we resigned 
ourselves entirely to your direction, and, in com- 
pliance with your advice, not only published an 
edict, but WTotc circular letters in order to dismiss 
our friends w'ho came to our assistance from the 
muoici)>al towns, we may justly look upon our- 
selves as worthy of being admitted into a share of 
your councils ; especially in an article wherein we 
arc particularly concerned. It is our joint request, 
therefore, that you would exjdicilly acquaint us 
w'ith your intentions, and whether you imagine we 
can possibly be safe amidst such a multitude of 
veteran troops, •who have even some design, we 
^■are told, of replacing the altar'" which was erected 
to Ca'sar ; a design, surely, which no one can wish 
may meet with your uyqirobation, who has any 
regard to our credit or security"’. It has suffi- 
ciently ajiyicared, that from the beginning of this 
atlair, we have had a view to the public tranquillity, 
and have aimed at nothing more than the recovery 
of our common liberties. No man, exceyit your- 
self, has it in his power to decteive us, because we 
never have trusted, nor ever wull trust, any other : 
and most certainly you have too much integrity to 
betray the confideiure w^c liave reposed in you. 
Our friends, however, iiotw’ithstanding that they 
have the same reliance upon your good faith, arc 
greatly alarmed for our safety ; as they think so 
large a body of veterans may mueh more easily he 
instigated to violent measures by ill-designing men, 
than they can he restrained by your influence and 
authority. We entreat you, therefore, to return 
us a full and satisfactory answer. To tell us that 
'you ordered tluise troops to march to Rome, as 
intending to move tli^ senate in June next, con- 
cerning their ^ affairs, is amusing us wdth a very 
idle and trilling reason ; for as you are assured that 
we shall not attempt to obstruct this^ design, from 

» They had been appointed pra*tor8 f(»r the proficnt year 
by t’jKsar. The? reader has already been informed, tliat 
llnitns and Cassius, liiidiiif? it necessary, soon after the 
UHsassination of Cirsar, to witlidraw from Rome, retired 
to a villa of the former, at IjanuviuiTij from whence this 
letter was probably written. 

▼ rvm. <*, /». 543. 

w Because the siiffcrinp: of divine honours to be pnid to 
Carsar w'ould necessarily impress the highest bentinieiits 
of him upon the minds of the populace ; and, consequent- 
ly, tend to incense them against those who were concerned 
in taking awaj^ his life. 

* Antony’s pretnided reason for drawing together this 
body of veteran troops was, in order to procure a ratifica- 
tion from tlie senate of those grants of lands whicii had been 
; made to them by Oaisar, as a reward of their services; but 
j his trve reason was, to strengthen his hands against those 
I who should attempt to oppose his measures. 

' y The conspirators had given publio assurances to the 
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what other quarter can you possibly suspect that it 
will he opposed ? In a w^ord, it cannot be thouj^ht j 
that we are too anxious for our own preservation, 
when it is considered, that no accident can happen 
to our persons without involvinjc the wJioIe republic 
in the most dangerous commotions. Farewell. 

LETTER XV. 

To Caiua Cassius, 

Bki.ikvk me, my t’assius, the republic is the 
per])etual subject of my meditations ; or, to express 
A IT 7(19 same thing in other words, you and 

Marcus Brutus are never out of my 
thoughts. It is upon you twu), indeed, together 
with Decimus Brutus, that all our hopes depend.— 
Mine are somewhat raised by the glorious conduct 
of Dolabella, in suppressing the late insurrection*; 
wdiich had spread so wide, and gathered ever) day 
such additional strength, that it seemed to threaicn 
destruction to the w'holc city. But this mob is 
now so totall)" fpielled, that 1 think we Jiave nothing 
farther to fear from any futuri^ attemjit of the same 
kind. Many otlicr fears, how'over, and very con- 
siderable ones too, still remain with ns ; and it 
entirely rests upon yon, in conjimction with your 
illustrious associates, to rcmovi; them. Yet where 
to advise y(»u to Ix'gin I'or that pur[)Ose, 1 must ^ 
acknowledge myself at a loss. To say truth, it is 
tlic tyrant aloin*, and not the tyranny, from which 
we seem to he delivered : for although the man, 
indeed, is destroyed, we still servihdy maintain all 
his despotic ordinances. We do more ; and, under 
the pr<*t<uice of carrying his designs into execution, 
we approve of measures whieli even he liimself 
would never have pursiu'd'*: and the misfortune is, 
that I know' not wiiere this extravaganeo will end. 
When I reflect on the laws that are enacted, on 
tlic immunities that are granted, on the immense 
largesses that are distributed, on the exiles that 
ar(T recalled, and on the fictitious decrees that are 
published, the only effect that seems to have 
been produced by Ciesur’s death is, that it lias ex- 
tinguished the sense of our servitude, and the 
abhorrence of that detestable usurper ; as all the 
disorders into which he threw the republic still 
continue. These are the evils, therefore, which it 
is incumbent upon you and your jmtriot coadjutors 
to redress: for let not ni^y "friends imagine that 
they have yet completed their w’ork. The obliga- 
tions, it is true, which the. republic has already 
received from you, are far greater than 1 could 
veteran trnopM, tliat they would not eiuleavour to aniinl 
tlio pratita which (.'a;sar had niaile in their favour. — Dio, 

p. 

* Sco rem. <*, }>. 

» A ft‘W days iifter Caesar's death. Antony iiB«;mbled the 
senate in the teiiipJe of Tollus, in onler to take into con- 
siderntion the state of public nflairs. The result of their 
deliberations was, to decree u Rencnil aet of oblivion «>f 
wbat was past, and to eonlirin the several noininations to 
UTagistraeies, and other gi ants which had been made by 
Cajsar. U his was a very prudent and neces.sary measure, 
in order to p>eserve the public trainiuilUty ; and it w'as 
principally procured by the authority and eloqumee of 
(!icero. Hut Antony soon perverted it to his own ambi- 
tious purposes ; for, being appointed to inspect the papers 
of Carwir, he forged s(3ino, and niodeiefl others, ns best 
suited his ow'n designs ; disposing of everything as he 
thought pr«ipcr, under the authority of this decree. — Dio, 
p. 250, 250. 


have ventured to hope : still however her demands 
are not entirely satisfied ; and she promises herself | 
yet higher services from such brave and generous \ 
benefactors. You have revenged her injuries, by 1 
the death of her oppressor ; but you have done 
nothing iqore. For, tell me, what has she yet ' 
recovered of her former dignity and lustre ? Does | 
she not obey the will of that tyrant, now he is I 
dead, whom she could not endure when living ? i 
And do we not, instead of repealing his public 
laws, authenticate even his private memorandunis ? : 
You w'ill tell me perhaps (and you may tell me with 
truth) that 1 concurred in passing a decree for that 
purjiose. It W'as in compliance however w'ith public 
circumstances ; a regard d) which is of much con- 
sequence in pfilitical deliberations of every kind, j 
But there are some however who have most immo- j 
derately and ungratefully abused the concessions | 
w'e found it thus necessary to make. 

I hope very speedily to discuss this and many 
otlier ]ioinls with you in person. In the mean 
time be persuaded that the affection I have ever 
borne to my country, as w'ell as my particular 
friendship to yourself, renders the advancement 
of your credit and esteem witli the public extremely | 
iny concern, FArewell, j 


LETTER XVI. 

7’o Op/}ius^\ 

The sentiments and advice which your letter has 
so freely given me, in rehition to my leaving Italy*'’, 

A It 709 t<>g<‘d'her with what you said to Atticus, 

* in a late conversation upon this subject, 
have greatly contributed, he can bear me w’itness, 
to dispel those doubts tliat occurred on whichever 
side I viewed this question. 1 have ever thought | 
indeed that no man was more caj)ai)Ie of forming a | 
right judgment, nor more , faithful in communi- 
cating it, than yourself ; as 1 am sure I very parti- 
cularly experienced in the beiginniiig of the late : 
civil wars. For when J consulted you in regard to 
my following Ponipey, or remaining in Italy, your 
advice J[ remember was, that I should act as my 
honour dircTCted." This suflicie.ntly discovered ! 
your opinion ; and 1 could not but look with j 
admiration on so remarkable an instance of your | 
sincerity. For notwithstanding your strong attach- | 
inent to Ciesar, who, you hud reason to think, | 
would have been better plea.scu if I had pursued a 
different conduct ; yet you rather chose 1 should ! 
act agreeably to my honour, than in conformity to 
his inclination. My friendship for you, however, 
did not take its rise from this period ; for 1 was 
sensible that 1 enjoyed a share in your esteem long 
before the time of which I am speaking. I shall 
ever remember indeed the generous services you 
conferred both upon myself and my family, dur- | 
ing the great misfortunes which I suffered in my j 
exile : and the strict intimacy in wliieh we con- j 
versed with each other, after my return, as well I 
as the sentiments which, upon nil occasions, I pro- 
fessed to entertain of you, are circumstances which 

The JNISS. vary in tho name <>f the pcrHf»n to whem 
this letter is addressed, some writiiifi: it and others 

Oppiuft. if the latter bo the true reading. j>erhiips he is 
the same of whom some account has been given in renu 
p. 457. 

c Bee rcwi. », p. 542. 
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none who were inclined to observe them could 
possibly overlook. But you gave me a most dis- 
tinguishing proof of the good opinion you had 
couceived of my constancy and fidelity, by the 
unreserved resignation of your heart to me, after 
the death of Ciesar. T should think myself there- 
fore a disgrace to human nature, if 1 did not justify 
these your favourable sentiments, by every kind of 
good office in my power, as well as by the return 
of my warmest affection. Continue yours to me, 
my dear Oppius, I entreat you ; a request however 
which 1 prefer more in compliance with the cus- 
tomary form, than as thinking it in the least 
necessary. I recommend all my affairs in general 
to your protection, and feave it to Atticus to inform 
you in what particular points I desire your services. 
When I shall be more at leisure, you may expect 
a longer letter. In the mean time take care of 
your health, as the most agreeable instance you 
can give me of your friendship. Farewell. 


LETTER XVII. 

To Trehulius, 

I AM the more enamoured with this city^, be- 
cause I find you are much the favourite of every- 
A. ij 709 I know not, in truth, 

where you are otherwise ; and 1 should 
rather have told you, that even the absence of your 
freedman, Rufio, is no less regretted among them 
than if he were a person of us much consequence 
as you and I. However, 1 by no means disapprove 
of your having called him from hence, in order to 
superintend the buildings you are carrying on in 
the Lupercal® : for, notwithstanding your house at 
Velia is altogether as agreeable as that which you 
have in Rome, yet I should prefer the latter to all 
the possessions you enjoy here. Nevertheless, if 
you should take the opinion of a man wJiosc advice 
you seldom reject, you will not part with your 
patrimony on the banks of the noble lleles, nor 
forsake a villa which had once the honour of be- 
longing to Papirius, an intention which the citizens 
of Velia are in some fear lest you should entertain. 
But although it be incommoded, indeed, by the 
great concourse of strangers who visit the adjoin- 
ing grove ; yet that objection may easily be removed, 
you know, by cutting down^ this impertinent plan- 

Cicero, after much debate with himself concerning the 
voyage which he mentions in the preceding letter, at length 
fixed hia iwilution and embarked. 1 le sailed along the 
western coast of Italy, towards Uhegium, but came ashore 
every night, in order to lodge at the villa of some friend, 
lie was in tliis manner pursuing his voyage into Clreece 
when ho wrote the ]>rcHeiit letter from Velia, a soa-port 
town on the coast of Lucaniiu 
c A range of buildings in Romo, so called from an 
ancient temple of the same name, which had been for- 
merly erected upon that »i)ot to the god Pan. — Dion. II al. 
i. 24. 

f tlrovoH were generally consecratetl to some divinity, as 
this sotmis to have been, by the number of strangers who 
probably frequented it on a religious account. Instead of 
lucunit therefore, which is the reading adopted by Manu- 
.tins, and followed in the translation, some of the com- 
mentators have thought it should be loium ; because, if it 
were a consecrated grove, it could not be cut down with- 
out committing an act <»f impiety. Dut this objection is 
founded upon the mistake that Cicero sj)oke in a serimis 
sense what he seems plainly to have intended in a ludi- 


tation, which will prove a very considerable advan- 
tage likewise both to your pocket and your pro- 
spect. To speak seriously, it is a great conve- 
nience, especially in such distracted times as the 
present, to be possessed of an estate which affords 
you a refuge from Rome, in a pleasant and healthy 
situation, and in a place where you are so univer- 
sally beloved. To these considerations, I will add, 
my dear Trebatius, that, perhaps, it may be for my 
advantage also, that you should not part with this 
villa. But, whatever you may determine, take care 
both of yourself and my affairs ; and expect to see 
me, if the gods permit, before the end of the year. 

1 have purloined from Sextius Radius, one of 
Nice’s dis<!iples, a treatise which the latter has 
written concerning the pleasures of the palate. 
Agreeable physician ! how easily will he make me 
a convert to his doctrine ! Our friend Bassus was 
so jcaloq^ of this treasure, that he endeavoured to 
conceal it from me : but I imagine, by the freedom 
of your table indulgencies, that he has been less 
reserved in communicating the secrets of it to you. 
— The wind has just now turned to a favourable 
point, so that 1 must bid you farewell. 

Velia, July the 20th. 


LETTER XVIIl. 

To the same. 

You see the influence you have over me; though, 
indeed, it is not greater than what you are justly en- 
A. V. 7o<l. ^*^1***1 frora that equal return of friend- 
ship you make to mine. 1 could not, there- 
fore, be easy in tlie reflection, I will not say of having 
absolutely refused, but of not having complied, 
however, with the request you made me, when we 
were lately together. Accordingly, as soon as I 
set sail from Velia, I employed myself in drawing 
up the treatise you desired, upon the plan of Aris- 
totle’s Topics s" ; as, indeed, 1 could not look upon 
a city in which you are so generally beloved, with- 
out being reminded of my friend. I now scud you 
the produce of my meditations ; which I have en- 
deavoured to express with all the perspicuity that 
a subject of this nature will admit. Nevertheless, 
if some passages should appear dark, you must do 
me the justice to remember, that no science can be 
rendered perfectly intelligible without the assistance 
of a master to explain and apply its rules. To send 
you no farther, for an instance, than to your own 
profession, could a knowledge of the law be acquired 
merely from books ? Undoubtedly it could not ; 
for although the treatises which have been written 
upon that subject are extremely numerous, yet they 
are by no means of themselves sufficient instruc- 
tors, without the help of some learned guide to 
enligliten their obscurities. However, with respect 
to the observations in the present performance, if 
you give them a frequent and attentive perusal, you 
will certainly be able to enter into their meaning ; 
but the ready application of them can only be 

K The treatise here mentioned is still extant amonf? 
Cicero’s works, and appears to be a sort of epitome of wliat 
Aristotle had long before published lipon the same sub- 
ject. The principal design of it is, to point out the several 
sources from whence arguments upon every question may 
be derived. 
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attained by repeated exercise. And in this exercise 
I shall not fail to engage you, if I should return 
safe into Italy, and hud the republic in a state of 
repose. Farewell. 

Ulicgium^, July the 2nth. 


LETTER XIX, 

Brutus and Cassius^ PrcBlors'f to Antony^ Consul, 

Thk letter we have received from you is altoge- 
ther agreeable to your late contumelious and 
A V '"W) edict, and by no means becom- 

ing you to have written to ns. We have 
in no sort, Antony, given you any just })rovocalion ; 
nor could we have imagined, that you would look 
upon it as anything extraordinary, if, invested as 
we are wdth the high authority of prietors, we 
tliought proper, in a public manifesto, to signify 
our requests to the consul. But if it r^jpes your 
ind^nation that we presumed to take this liberty 
as praetors, allow us tfr lament that you should not 
indulge us in it at least as friends. 

We receive it as an instance of your ju.stice, that 
you deny ever having complained of our levying 
troops and contributions, and inukiiig applications 
to tlie armies, hotli at home and abroad, to rise in 
our defence ; a cliarge which we likewise di.savow 
in every ]>artieular. We cannot but wonder, how- 
ever, since you were silent upon this head, that you 
should be so little able to eommand yourstdf upon 
another, as to reproach us with the death of 
Cmsar. 

We leave it to your own reflections to determine 
what sentiments it ought to create in us, that the 
praHors of Rome, in order to preserve the tran- 
quillity and Uberlies of the commonwealth, cannot 
publisli a manifesto declaring their desire of retiring 
from the execution of their office, without being 
insulted by the consul. 'Tis in vain, however, 
that you would intimidate us by your arms ; for it 
would ill become the spirit we have showm to be 
discouraged by dangers of any kind. As little 
should Antony attempt to usurp an authority over 
those to whom he is himself indebted for the liberty 
he enjoys. To the free and independent, the me- 
naces of any man are perfectly impotent. Had we 
a design, theridbre, of having recourse to arms, 
your letter would be altogether ineffectual to deter 
us from our purpose. But, you are well convinced, 
that no consideration can Y>revail with iis to rekin- 
dle the flames of a civil war ; and, perhaps, you 
artfully threw out these menaces in order to per- 
suade the world that our pacific measures are the 
effect, not of choice, but timidity. 

To speak }>lainly our sentiments^ we wish to see 
you raised to the highest honours^; but to honours 
that are conferred by a free republic. It is our 

^ A sea port iip'in the western point of Calabria, oppo- 
site to Sicily ; it is now called Jit'ffw, 

i The projtors could not legally absent themselves from 
lionie for above ten days, unless tlu'y obtained a Kpwiul 
d I sj Jill. sat ion from the senate for that puriume. Driitus 
and Cassius, therefore, not thinking it safe to trust tliciii- 
ficlvoH in the city, published a sort of miuiifcsto, directed 
to Antony as consul, requesting him to niovo the senate 
for this licence in their favour. Antony, instead of com- 
plying with tlieir request, seems to Imve answt'red it by 
publishing a manifesto on bis part, which was folhiwed, 
likewise, by a private letter t^t produced the present 
epistle. 


desire, likewise, not to engage with you in any 
contests ; but we must add, that the possession of 
our liberties is of far higher value in our esteem 
than the enjoyment of your friendship. Well con- 
sider what you undertake, and how far you may be 
able to carry it into execution ; reflecting, not how 
many years Cassar was permitted to live, but how 
short a jieriod he w’as suffered to reign h In the 
mean while, we implore the gods to inspire you 
with such counsels as may tend to the advantage 
both of yourself and of the commonwealth. But 
should they prove otherwise, we wish that the con- 
sequence may be as little detrimental to your own 
interest, as sJiall be consistent with the dignity and 
safety of the republic. 

August the 4th. 


LETTER XX. 

To Planeus^, 

I HAD left Rome, and was actually on my voyage 
to Greece, wluui I was recalled by the general voice 
A I) 7(Hj republic^: but tlie conduct of 

Marc Antony, ever since my return, has 

j OH\sar ilid not c'oritinuo longer than five months in the 
peat‘oal)lo onjoyniciit of his unurtaition ; for ho returned to 
Itoino. from the conqut'st of I’oinpey’s sons in Spain, in 
the month <»f (»ct<dHT 70H, and was ussaHbinated in tho 
M.arch following. — Veil. I’at. il. .Mi. 

^ Some general account of riancun has already b(i<*n 
given ill luini. •, p. 47*^>. In the beginning of the present 
ycair he was a)>pointed by Ciesar governor of the farther 
(»aul, whore ho now was, at tho head of three legions, lie 
is said, during his re.sideneo in that province, to have 
founded the city of Lyons. Upon the death of Cresar, to 
whom ho had bei>n warmly attached, Uieero employe.d all 
his art to engage 1dm on the side of the senate ; and l*lun- 
CUH, after iniieh hesitation, at length declared iiimsolf 
aecordingly. Hut this declaration seein.s to have been 
entirely the (*flbef of a heliof that the rupture between 
Antony and the senate was u[>on the point of being ae<!om- 
iiiofiated : it is certain, at least, that it was n<»t sincere. 
For l*lancus soon afterwards betrayed the cause, lie had 
thus professetl to siii»j)ort, and went over with his troops 
to Antony. — High. Annul, ii. 4fir» ; Sence. JCj). iH ; Veil. Fat. 
ii. (i:i. fcieci rtun. 1 on h*tier Ilf of book xv. p 

i The priiufipal motive, of CMeero’s intended voyage into 
(Irceec was in order to avoid the danger of taking pari in 
a cavil war, which he. a])])rehc>n<led would soon break out 
bctwi^en Antony and young J'orTi])ey, the latter being 
exp(H.*ted from Spain, at the head of a eonshlernhlo army. 
Jlut as his leaving Italy at so c*riticnl and important a 
eiinjuiicture might justly expose him to the censure of un- 
worthily deserting the republic, he was long and greatly 
cinbarrassod betwoc'ii the desire of preserving his character 
on the ono side, and of securing his person on the other, 
tho two points which seem, throughout his whole life, to 
have held him in ))orpetual suspeiiBe. However, ho at 
length embarked ; but ho no sooner sailed than ho re- 
l>entcd, as usual, of the step he had taken. Nevertheless, 
he juirsued his voyage and arrived in Sicily, from whence 
he prois>st?d h> stretch over into flrceee ; but, in attempting 
this passage, he was blown back by <!ontrary winds on tho 
(roast of Italy. Upon his going ashore, in order to refresh 
himself, he was informed by some of the printdpal inhabi- 
tants of that part of the cmintry, who were just arrived 
from Home, that there were great hopes Antony would 
ueeoinmodate afifairs to tho general satisfsiction of all 
parties. This news was followed by a letter from Attioea, 
pressing him to renounce his intended voyage, as also by 
an interview with Hrutus, who likcwi.se cxpre.ssed hl-s dis- 
approbation of that scheme. Upon thc.so considi'rations, 
therefore, he gave uji all fai-thcr thoughts of U recce, imd 
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not permitted me to enjoy a moment of repose. 
The ferocity (for to call it pride would be imputing 
a vice to him, which is nothing uncommon) the 
ferocity of his temper is so excessive, that he can- 
not bear a word> or even a look, which is animated 
with the least spirit of liberty. It is this that fills 
my heart v^ith a thousand disquietudes : but dis- 
quietudes, in which my own preservation is by no 
means concerned. No, my friend, I have nothing 
farther to wish with respect to myself, whether I 
consider the years to which I am arrived"’, the 
actions that 1 have performed, or the glory (if that 
may be mentioned as of any value in the account) 
witli which they have been crowned. All my 
anxiety is for our country alone ; and the more so, 
my dear Plancus, as the time appointed for your 
succession to the consular office" is so remote, that 
it is rather to be wished than expected, that we 
should be able to preserve our liberties so long 
alive. What rational hopes, indeed, <»n possibly 
be entertained, where a commonwealth is totally 
oppressed by the arms of the most violent and out- 
rageous of men, wliere neither the senate nor the 
people have any authority ; where neither laws nor 
justice j)rcvail ; and, in one word, where there is 
not the least trace or shadow of civil government 
remaining ? Ilut as you receive, I imagine, the 
public accounts of what is transacted amongst us, 
] need not descend into a detail of particulars. 
Let me rather, in consequence of that atfection I 
bear you, and which has been still increasing from 
our earliest youth, let me rather remind and exhort 
you, to turn all your thoughts and cares towards 
the republic. If it should not he utterly destroyed 
ere you enter upon the consular office, it may, 
without difficulty, be steered right. Though 1 wmII 
add, that much vigilance as well as great good 
fortune must concur, in order to preserve it to 
that desirable period. But I hope we may see you 
here, somewhat before that time shall arrive. 
Meanwhile, besides the inducements tliat arise to 
me from my regard to the well-being of the 
republic, you may be assured that, from my parti- 
cular attachment likewise to yourself, I shall exert 
my utmost efibrts for the advanceiiieut of your 
credit and honours. By these means, I shall have 
the satisfaction to discharge, at once, the duties I 
owe both to my country and to my friend ; to that 
country which is the object of my warmest afiee- 
tions, and to that friend whose amity 1 would most 
religiously cultivate. 

I am extremely rejoiced, though by no means 
surprised, to find that you treat Furnius" agreeably 
to his rank and merit. Be assured that whatever 
favours you shall think proper to confer ujion him, 
I shall consider them as so many immediate 
instances of your regard to myself. Farewell. 

immediately returned to Koine.— Ad Att. xiv. 13, 22; xv. 

20, 2J, 3;J: xvi. (>, 7. 

“ Cicero was, at this time, in his C3d year. 

n PlanoiKs was in the uuinber of those whom Cflesa,r had 
named to the consulate?, in that general designation of 
magisti‘ates which he made a short time before his death. 
But as Plancus stood last in the list, bis turn was not to 
oommence till the yetu' 711* 

ILo was lieutenant to Ploncus in Gaul. 


LETTER XXL 

Decimus Brutus ^ Consul elects ^ to Cicero. 

If I entertained the least doubt of your inclina- 
tions to serve me, I should be extremely copious 
A. u. 709 “y solicitations for that purpose ; but 
“I have strongly persuaded myself that my 
interest is already a ])art of your care. 

I led my army against the inhabitants of the 
Alps, not so much from an ambition of being 
saluted with the title of Imperator^^ as in order 
to comply with the martial spirit of my troops, 
and to strengthen their attachment to our jcause. 
In both these views 1 liave, I think, succeeded : 
as the soldiers have had an opportunity, by 
this measure, of experiencing the courage and 
the generosity of their general. I was engaged with 
the most warlike of these people : and have taken 
and de||royed great numbers of their forts. In 
short, Jtnonght the action sufficiently eofiside|^b!e 
to send an account of it to the senate. I hope, 
therefore, you will support my pretensions with 
your suffrage, as it will, at the same time, be 
greatly contributing to the credit of the common 
cause. Farewell. 


LETTER XXII. 

To Dccimus Bruhis^ Consul elect. 

It is of much consequence to the siu^cess of this 
epistle, whether i^*reaches you in an anxious or an 
A. n 7oy. hour. Accordingly, 1 have directed 

tlie bearer to watch the favourable mo- 
ment of delivering it into your hands : as there is 
a time, my friend, when a letter, no less than a 
visit, may prove extremely unseasonable. But if 
he should observe the caution J have enjoined him, 
and this should find you, as I hope it will, in a 
state of mind perfectly serene and undisturbed, 1 
doubt not of your ready compliance with the request 
I am going to make. 

Lucius Lamia offers, himself as a candidate at 
the ensuing election of praetors. There is no man 
■with whom 1 live in an equal degree of familiarity, 
as we are intimately, indeed, united, by a long 
acquaintance. But what greatly, likewise, recom- 
mends him to me is, that nothing affords me more 
entertainment than his company. To this I must 
add, the infinite obligations I received from him in 
my affair with Ciodius. He was at that time at the 
head of the equestrian order ; and he entered with 
so much spirit into my cause, that the consul Ga- 
binius commanded him to withdraw from Home ; 
an indignity never offered before to any citizen of 

J> Decimus Brutus was nominated by Caesar to bo col- 
league with Plancu8,of whbae appointment to the consului' 
office mention has bocn made in rem. » on the preceding 
epistle. Boon after the rest of the conspirators found it 
necessary to leave Konic, Dccimuswithdrew into Cisalpine 
Gaul, in order to take possession of that ^^vince which 
had been allotted to him by Ca*sar, and to put himself in 
a posture of defence ogunist the attempts which Antony 
was meditating. Shortly after his arrival in that province, 
he employed his troojiH in an expedition against certain 
inliabitmits of the neighbouring mountains; and having 
happily executed this scheme, ho wrote the ftdlowiug let- 
ter to rctpicst Cicero’s bulfrage in procuring him those 
distinctions which the senate usually decre(.Hl to their suc- 
cessful gcnortils. 
s fckie rem. p. 333. 
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the republic. As the world has not forgotten what 
he thus suffered upon my account, I am sure it 
would be the highest reproach uj)on my character 
if I did not remember it myself ; and, therefore, 
my dear friend, be well assured that the good or 
ill success of Lamia, in his present pursuit, will no 
less sensibly affect me, than if 1 were personally 
concerned. Notwithstanding, therefore, the illus- 
trious character which Lamia bears, together with 
the great popularity he has acquired by the magni- 
ficence of the games he exhibited when he was 
icdile, yet lam labouring with as much assiduity 
to promote his interest, as if he had none of these 
advantages to recommend him. If, then, I possess 
tliat share in your affection which I am well 
persuaded 1 enjoy ; let me entreat you to write 
to Lupus to secure the votes of those eques- 
trian centuries over which you bear an unliniit(‘d 
sway. But not to detain you with a multydicity 
of words, 1 will conclude all with most sincerely 
assuring you, that although there is nothing, my 
dear Brutus, which 1 have not reason to expect 
from your friendshij), yet you can, in no instance, 
more effectually oblige me, than by complying with 
my present request. Farewell. 


LETTER XXlll, 

To the aarne'^* 

TiiKftE is none of my friends with wlmm I live 
in so strict an intimacy as with Lauiia. To say 
A 17 . 701 ) ^ much indebted to his good 

offices, would not be speaking of them in 
the terms they deserve ; for the truth is (and it is 
a truth of which the whole republic is sensible), 
he has conferred upon me the highest and most 
generous obligations. Lamia, after liaving ])assed 
through the office of a;dilc with the greatest splen- 
dour and magnificence, now offers himself as a (tan- 
didate for the inietorship ; and, it is universally 
acknowledged, that he wants neither interest nor 
dignity to support his preten.sioiis. However, the 
op])osition he is likely to meet with from his com- 
petitors is so strong, that 1 have many fears for the 
event; and, therefore, think myself obliged to be 
his general solicitor upon this occasion. I well 
know how much it is in your power to serve me in 
this affair, and I have no doubt of your inclination. 
Be assured, then, my dear Brutus, that you cannot 
more sensibly oblige me than by assisting Lamia 
in his present pursuit : and it is with all the 
warmth of my heart that I entreat you to exert 
your utmost interest for that purpose. Farewell. 


LETTER :^TV. 

To Cains Cassius, 

It gives me creat pleasure to find that my late 
speech* has refiived your approbation. If I could 
A V “oj) ^^*ore frequently enforce the same senti- 
■ ^ ' meiits, the liberties of the republic might 


r This letter scc^ins to have been a kind of duplicate of 
the former, as it is written to the same persoxi, and upon 
tlio same occasion. 

« (JjMm Ciewo’s return to Borne [see n;wi. h p* 5^1] ho 
received a summons from Antony to attend a meeting of 
the senate, which was to be holden the next morning ; but 
as the business of i liis meeting was to decree certain divine 


easily be recovered. 'But that far moire desperate 
and detestable scoundrel* than he” at whose death 
you said ** the worst of all villains is expired,” is 
watching for a pretence to begin his murderous 
purposes ; and his single view, in charging me 
with having advised the killing of Ccesar, is merely 
to excite the veteran soldiers against my life. But 
this is a danger which I am not afraid to hazard, 
since he gives me a share V^ith you in the honour 
of that glorious deed. Hence it is, however, that 
neither Piso, who first ventured to inveigh against 
the measures of Antony, nor myself, who made a 
speech to the same purpose about a month after- 
wards, nor Publius Servilius, who followed my 
example, can any of us appear with safety in the 
senate. For tbis'inbuman gladiator has evidently 
a design upon our lives : and he hoped to liave 
rendered me the first victim of his cruel vengeance. 
With this sanguinary vicw‘he entered the senate on 
the Iffth of September, having several days before 
retired to the villa of Mctcllus, in order to prepare 
an inflammatory speech against me”'. But who 
shall reconcile the silent meditations of eloquence 
witli the noisy revels of lewilncss and debauchery ? 
Ac(!ordingly, it w'as the o])inion of all his audience 
(as 1 have already, 1 believe, mt*ntioiied*to you in 
a former letter) that he could not so properly be 
said to have delivered a speech, as to have dis- 
charged, with his usual indecency, the horrid fumes 
of his scandalous intemperance. 

You are persuaded, you tell me, that my credit 
and eloquence will be able to ])roduce some good 
effect. And some, indeed, they have produced, 
considering the sad situation of our affairs. They 
have rendered the peoj)le sensible that there are 
thr(?e pt'rsoiis of consular rank, who, because they 
are in the interest of the republic, and have spoken 
their sentiments in the senate with freedom, cannot 
atlcnd tliat assembly without the danger of being 
assassinated. And tliis is all the good you are to 
expect from my oratory. 

A certain relation of yours* is so captivated with 
his new alliange, that he no longer concerns him- 
self in the success of your games ; but, on the 
contrary, is mortified to the last degree at those 
peals of aj)j>lause with which your brother was 
distinguished y Another of your family* has been 
softened by some grants which it is pretended that 
Ca'sar had designed to confer upon him. This, 

honourN to the memory of (.Vrsar, our author uxeiiscd him- 
Helf from being jn'Cbeiit. Tlio following clay, however, 
Amony being absent, Cicero ventured to appear in the 
Beiiute, wlien ho delivered the Bi»eceli to which lie hero 
alhides, and whieli is the first of those that are called his 
fcsee Life of Cicero, p. 243. 

t Antony. u Cirsar. 

V The speech mentioned in rem, « of this letter. 

w it WJI.H in answer to this speech that Cicero composed 
his second Philiiipic, which, however, he did not deliver. 
For, by the udvi(‘e of his friends, he absented himself from 
this meeting of tlie senate, as they did not think it safe for 
him to be present.— Manutius. 

* Lepidiis is supiiosti'd to be the person hero meant, as ho 
was related to Cassius by his own marriage, and had lately 
married his son to Antony *6 daughter. 

y Brutus and Cassius were obliged, as praetors, to exhibit 
certain games in honour of Apollo, with which the public 
were annually entertained on the third of July ; hut as 
they had withdrawn themselves from Rome, those games 
were conducted by the brother of CassiuH. 

^ It i.s not known to whom Cicero alludes in this place, 
nor in the period immediately follow ing. 
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however, might be borne with patience ; but is it 
not utterly beyond all endurance, that there should 
be a man who dares openly avow that he supports 
the measures of that scoundrel, Antony, with the 
hopes that his son will be chosen consul when you 
and Brutus are entitled to be candidates for that 
office ? As to our friend, Lucius Cotta^ a fatal 
despair (for so he terms it himself) has almost 
entirely driven him from the senate. Lucius Cmsar, 
that firm and excellent patriot, is prevented from 
coming thither by his ill state of health ; and 
Servius •Sul])icius, who is a true friend to the cause 
of liberty, and whose authority might be of infinite 
service in the present conjuncture, is, unhappily, 
absent from Rome. After having mentioned these, 
1 must take the liberty to say, that I cannot add 
any others, excepting the consuls elect, who may 
be justly deemed as well-wishers to the republic. 
The truth is, these are the only persons upon whose 
advice and authority the commonwealth can depend. 
And small, indeed, would their number be, even in 
the best of times ; how unequal, then, must their 
strength be found, to combat against the worst ? 
All our hopes, therefore, rest entirely upon you and 
Brutus : J mean, if you have not withdrawn from 
us with a view only to your own presei*vation ; for, 
if that should be the case, we have nothing, alas ! 
to hope, either from Brutus or from you. But if, 
on the contrary, you are forming some glorious 
enterprise worthy of your exalted characters, I 
doubt not that the repuVilic, by your assistance, 
will soon recover her liberties ; and 1 have only to 
wish, that I may not be destroyed ere that happy 
day shall arrive. In the mean time, my best ser- 
vices neither are, nor shall be, wanting to your 
family ; and whether they should ajiply to me for 
that purpose, or not, I shall never fail to give them 
proofs of my friendship towards you. Farewell. 


LETTER XXV. 

To Plancus, • 

Agreeably to the friendship which subsists 
between us, my services should not have been 
A. V. 709. wanting to advance your dignities if I 
could have been present in the senate, 
consistently with my honour or my safety. But no 
man can freely deliver his opinion in that assembly 
without being exposed to the violences of a military 
force, that are licensed to commit their outrages 
wifh full impunity ; and it would ill become ray 
rank and character to speak upon public affairs 
in a place where I am more attentively observed, 
and more closely surrounded, by soldiers than by 
senators. In any instance of private concern, my 
best offices shall not be wanting to you ; nor shall 
they, indeed, even in those of a public nature, 
whatever hazard I may run, where my appearance 
is absolutely necessary to promote your interest. 
But wliere it may be equally advanced without my 
concurrence, sutler me, I entreat you, to pay a 
proper regard to my own dignity and preservation. 
Farewell. 

“ The occasion on wliioli Plancus had applied to Cicero 
for his services in the senate does not appear. 


LETTER XXVL 

To Caitts Cassius, 

The malignant spirit of your friend^ breaks out 
every day with greater and more open violence. To 
A u 709 I^^stance, in the first place, the statue 
which he has lately erected near the 
rostrum, to Csesar, under which he has inscribed, 
To THE EXCELLENT FATHER OF IIIS COUNTRY ; 
intimating that you and your heroic associates are 
to be considered, not only as assassins, but parri- 
cides. In which number I am, likewise, included ; 
for this outrageous man represents me as the prin- 
cipal adviser and promoter of your most glorious 
enterprise. Would to heaven the charge were true ! 
for had I been a party in your councils, I should 
have put it out of his power thus to perplex and 
embarrass our affairs But this was a point 
which depended upon yourselves to determine ; 
and, since the opportunity is now over, 1 can only 
wish that 1 were capable of giving you any effectual 
advice. But the truth is, I am utterly at a loss in 
what manner to act myself : for to what purpose is 
resistance, where one cannot op})ose force by force ? 

It is evidently the intent of Ca;sar*s party to 
revenge his death. And, accordingly, Antony 
being on the 2d of October last presented to the 
people by Canutiu8'^ mentioned the generous de- 
liverers of our country in terms that traitors alone 
deserve. He 8cruj)led not to assert, likewise, that 
you had acted entirely by my advice, and that 
Canutius, also, was under the same influence. He 
had the mortification, however, to leave the rostrum 
with great disgrace. In a w'ord, you may judge 
wliat are the designs of this faction by their having 
seized the appointments of your lieutenant ; for 
does not their conduct, in this instance, sufficiently 
declare, that they considered this money as going 
to be remitted to a public enemy ? Wretched con- 
dition, indeed ! that we, who scorned to submit to 
a master, should more ignobly crouch to one of 
our fellow slav'^s ! Nevertheless, I am still inclined 
to flatter my self, that we are not quite deprived of 
all hopes of being delivered by your heroic efforts. 
But where then, let me ask, are your troops ? And 
with this question I will conclude my letter ; as 1 
had rather leave the rest to be suggested by your 
own reflections, than by mine. Farewell. 

b Antony. 

c Oiccro frequently reproaches the conspirators with 
having committed n capital mistake in sparing Antony 
when they destroyed Camr, an error which onr author 
would have prevented, it seems, had they admitted him 
into their councils. But it may be alfirmcd, (and upon 
the authority of (Jicero himself,) that nothing could have 
lK;en more unjustifiable than to have rendered Antony a 
joint victim with Ca?Har. Tis true, there was an ancient 
law subsisting, by which every one was authorised to lift 
up his Bword against the man who should discover any 
designs of invading the public liberties. But Antony'wos 
BO far from having given indications of this kind at Cajsar’s 
death, that Cicero, in a letter written to Atticus, soon 
afterwards, tells him he looked upon Antony as a man too 
much devoted to the indulgences of a luxurious life to bo 
inclined to form any schemes destructive of the public 
repose ; ** quern quidem ego (says be) epubirum magis 
arbitror ralionom habere, qiiam quid<iuam mali cogitare.” 
— Plut. in ViL Publicol. ; Ad Att, vi. 3. 

d He was one of the tribunes for the present year. 

e As proconsul of Syria, to which province Cassius was, 
probably, on his way when this letter was wi-ittcn. 
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LETTER XXVIL 

To Cornificius, 

Stratorius has given me an ample account of 
the sad situation of affairs in your jirovince^ Oh, 

A u 7oy friend, what insufferable outrages are 
committed in every part of the Roman 
dominions ! Hut those which have been offered to 
yourself are so much the less to be borne, as they 
are aggravated by the su]ierior veneration which is 
due to your illustrious rank and character. Not- 
withstanding, therefore, that your great and gemr- 
ous spirit may incline you to look upon these 
insults with calmness, ami, perhajts, with indiffer- 
ence, yet you ought by no means to suffer them to 
puss uiichastised. 

The news of Rome, I well know, is regularly 
transmitted to you, otherwise I would take upon 
myself to be your informer, and particularly of the 
late attempt of Octavius^. The fact laid to his 
charge is considered by the populace as a mere 
fiction of Antony, in order to gain a pretence to 
seize upon the young man’s estate. But the more 
penetrating and better sort, not only credit the 
report, but higlily approve the design. Indeed, the 
hopes of the republic urci greatly turned tow’ards 
Ot^lavius ; as there is iiothing which his generous 1 
thirst of glory, 'tis believed, will not animate him I 
to perform. My friend Antony, at the same tinje, 
is so sensible of his being generally detested, that 
although he discovered the assassins in his house, 
yet he would not venture to make the affair public. 
He set out for Hruudisium on the 9th of October, 
in order to meet the four legions that are return- 
ing from Macedonia ; he hoj)Cs, by bribing them 
over to his interest, to conduct them to Rome, and 
with their assistance to fix the yoke upon our 
necks. Thus you see the situation of the rejmhlic ! 
if a rej)ubli(^ indeed, it may with any propriety be 
called, where all is in a state of intestine war. 1 
freciuently lament your fortune, in having been born 
so late, as never to have tasted the happiness of 
living ill a sound and well-regulated common- 
wealth. You leniemher the time, however, when 
there was a prospect, at least, of better days, but 
now that prospect is no more ! How in truth 
should it any longer subsist, after Antony dared to 
declare, in a general assembly of the peojile, that 
“ Cunutius affected to rank^ himself with those* 

f Of Africa. See rcm. p. 5.'t7* 

% “ Octavius, in order to maintain by stratagem what he 
could not gain by force, fornuid a desijm against Antony’s 
life, and actually }irovidcd certain slaves to ashasbinato 
him, who v^crc discovered and seized with their poniards 
ill Antony’s house.” Thus fur Dr. Middleton, who might 
have added (as a learned critic lias roniiirkcd) that Cicero 
himself, together with his nephew Quintus, were charged 
by Antony witli being accomplicos in tliis plot, and that 
tln 5 charge aitpcars to iiave been true. For though, in the 
lircBcnt Icttt'r, indeed, f’iccro talks of this affair as if lie 
was no otherwise a<Miuaiiited with it tlian by common 
rej '<»!•{ : yet, in a speech which h<* afterwards made in the 
senate, when Antony had retired into G||ul, taking notice 
of tlic Bhove-incntioncd accusation, he avows and glories 
in the charge. — Life of ricciro, p. 24,'> ; Tunstars Observ. 
on the Letters between Cie. and Rrut. p. 142 ; Phil. iiL 
7.«. 

1^ These were part of tliat army which Ca*sar intended to 
lead against the Parthians, and which he had sent before 
him into Macotlonia, to wait his arrival for that xmrpobc. j 

» Tlio conspirators. I 


who could never appear in Rome, so long as he 
preserved his life and authority?” But thanks to 
philosophy for having taught me to endure this and 
every other mortification which human nature can 
possibly suffer ; and, indeed, it has not only cured 
me of all my disquietudes, but armed my breast 
against every future assault of fortune. And let 
me advise you to fortify yourself with the same 
resolution, in the full persuasion that nothing but 
guilt deserves to be considered as a real evil. But 
these are reflections which you know much better 
how to make, than I can instruct you. 

Stratorius has always been highly in my esteem ; 
but he Las rendered himself more particularly so 
by the great diligence, fidelity, and judgment he 
discovers in the management of your affairs. Take 
care of your health, as the most pleasing instance 
you can give me of your frieudsUip. Farewell. 


LETTER XXVIII. 

To the same. 

My very intimate and most accomplished friend, 
Caius Anicins, has obtained a titular legation-! into 
A u 7 ( 1.0 Africa, in order to transact some business 
relating to bis )»rivate concerns in that 
province. Let me, therefore, entreat your best 
oflices to him upon all occasions, and that you 
would give him your assistance for the more easy 
and expeditious despatch of his affairs. But above 
all (as it is superior to all in my friend’s estima- 
tion) I recommend the dignity of his rank and 
character to your peculiar regard ; and accordingly 
I make it my request, that you would appoint 
lictors to attend him. This is a compliment which 
1 always spontaneously paid, during my own pro- 
consulate, to those of senatorial rank, who came 
into my province, and which 1 have ever, likewise, 
myself received upon Hie same ot^casions ; as, in- 
deed, it is W'hat I have; both heard and observed to 
have been generally pra<rti.sed by proconsuls of the 
greatest distinction. You will acit, then, in the 
same manner, my dear Cornificius, in the present 
instance, if I have any share in your affection, and 
in all other resj>ects will consult the honour and 
interest of my friend, assuring yourself that you 
cannot confer upon me a more acceptable service. 
Farewell. 


LETTER XXIX. 

To Tiro, 

I SEE into your scheme ; you have a design that 
your letters, as well as mine**, should make their 
A ij. 7oy. *^PPCaranoe in public. But, tell me, how 
happened it, that you, who are wont to 
be the supreme judge and critic of my writings, 
should be guilty of so inaccurate an expression as 

J 8eo rm. o, 541. 

k Jt apjieors. from an epistle to AtticiiH, that Cicero had 
formed a design, about this time, of publisliing a collection 
of his letters. It is probable, however, that the grentt*r 
part of those which ore now extant wu*re sent into the 
world at different times, and by different hands, after his 
dcfeuse, as there ore many of them which one can be,arcc 
.suppose that cither hlmuelf, or any friend who liad a regard 
to his inemoiy, would have suff’erod to come abroad. — Ad 
Att. xvi. 5. 
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to desire me faithfully^ to preserve my health?*' 
That adverb surely can have no business there, as 
its proper employment is to attend upon some 
word that imports a moral obligation. In figura- 
tive language, its use, indeed, is various, as it may 
be applied even to inanimate and intellectual ob- 
jects, provided (as I'heophrastus observes) the 
metaphor be not too bold and unnatural. But we 
will reserve this for a conversation when we meet. 

Demetrius lias been here ; but I had the address 
to avoid both him and his retinue. Doubtless, you 
will regret that you lost the opportunity of seeing 
him. It is an opportunity, however, which you 
may still recover; for he returns, it seems, to- 
morrow. Accordingly, I purpose to leave this 
place the next morning. 

I am extremely uneasy about your health, and 
entreat you not to omit any means that may con- 
tribute to its re-establishment. It is thus that you 
will render me insensible of your absence, and 
abundantly discharge all the services 1 require at 
your hands. 

1 am obliged to your good offices towards Cus- 
pius, for I greatly interest myself in the success of 
his affairs. Adieu. 


LETTER XXX. 

To Cor7iiJichts, 

Quintus Turius, who was an African merchant 
of great probity, as well as of an hoiunirable family, 
A. IT 7oy. hdely dead. He has appointed Cncius 
Saturninus, Sextus Aufidius, and Caius 
! Anneius, together with Quintus Coiisidius Hall us, 
j Lucius Servilius Posthumus, and Caius Rubellius, 
all of th(!m men of the same worthy (diameter as 
I himself, his joint heirs. 1 find you have alrt^aily 
treated them in so generous a manner, that they 
have more occasion for my acknowledgments to 
you than my roeornmendation ; and, indeed, the 
favours tliey gratefully profess to have received 
from your hands, are more considerable than I 
should have ventured, jierhaps, to re(iiicst. Never- 
theless, as I perfectly well know the regard you 
I pay to iny recommendation, I will take courage, 

I and entreat you to add to those services which you 
! have already, without my solicitation, so liberally 
] conferred upon them. But what I am particularly 
! to desire is, that you would not suffer Eros Turios, 

I the testator's freedman, to continue to embezzle his 
late patron's effects. In every other instance, also, 
1 recommend their interest to your protection, 
assuring you that you will receive much satisfaction 
from the regard and attachment of these my illus- 
trious friends. Again and again, therefore, I very 
j earnestly recommend them to your good offices. 
Farewell. 

* It is iiii))ussiblc, perhaps, to detcnninc. preeiscjly, 
wherein the improprieti'of this expression eonsisted, as it 
does not ap]K‘jir frt>m the original whether Tin> spoke of 
his own health or of (Cicero’s. In the translation, however, 
it is applied to tlio latter, us it seems to render the expres- 
sion less critically just. For as Tiro was Cicero’s slave, 
the care of his health was a duty wliieh tlie hjrriior ow'ed 
to the latter, as a neet*.sH,’iry means »)f enabling him to 
perform those services to which Cicero hud a riglit. Ac- 
cordingly, therefore, to our author's own reinurk coueern- 
liig the literal use of the word Jidt'lis, Tiro nii^lit very 
properly have applied it in the sense here iiunitionod. Hut 
there was no such duty ow'iitg from the muster to the 


LETTER XXXI. 

To Decirnus Brutust Consul elect. 

When our friend Lupus arrived with your des- 
patches, I had retired from Rome™ to a place 
A V 709 where 1 thought I could be most secure 
from danger. For this reason, notwith- 
standing he took care that your letter" should be 
delivered into my hands, and continued some days 
in the city, yet he returned without receiving my 
answer. However, I came back hither on the 9th 
of this month », when I immediately, as my first 1 
and principal concern, paid a visit to Pansa*’, from ! 
whom I had the satisfaction of hearing such an 
account of you as was most tigreeable to my wishes. 

As you wanted not any exhortations to engiige you , 
in the noblest enterprise^* tliat stands re<u)rde(l in | 
history, so I am persuaded they are altogether un- j 
necessary in the present conjuncture. It may not 
be improper, nevertheless, just to intimate that 
the whole expectations of the Roman pe 0 ])le, and I 
all their hopes of liberty, are entirely fixed upon i 
you. If you constantly bear in mind (what 1 well | 
know is ever in your thoughts) the glorious part i 
yon have already achieved, most undoubtedly you | 
can never forget how much there still remains for | 
you to perform. In fact, should that man to whom j 
I always declared myself a friend, till he optmly and j 
forwardly took up arms against the repuldie ; ; 
should Antony possess himself of your province*’, j 
1 sec not the least possibility of our preservation. 

I join my earnest interc-essions, therefore, with 
those of the whole republic, that you would finish 
what you have so happily begun, and deliver us for 
ever from the tyranny of a despotic government. 
This ]>airiot task belongs particularly to yourself ; 
and Rome, or, to speak more properly, every nation 
throughout the world, not only expects, but requires 
their deliverance at your hands. Hut I am sem- 
siblc (as I have already said) that you need no 
exhortations to animate you for this purpose. I 
will spare iny adm(>nitions, therefore, and rather 
assure you (what, indeed, is more properly my 
part) that my most zealous and active services shall 
always be exerted for your interest. Be well per- 
suaded, then, tlmt, not only for the sake of the 
republic, which is dearer to me than my life, but 
from my particular regard likewise to yourself, I 
shall omit no oppurtiinity of forwarding your 
glorious designs, arid of promoting those honours 
you so justly deserve. Farewell. 

slave ; anti, (M>nK(MiiK*nt,ly. Tiro could not, in strict pro- 
priety, have applied it to Cicero. 

>« Soon after (’iccro’s late? return to Rome, [see rmi. p, 
lio came to an open rupture with Antony. IJe 
found it net.'esHury, thereft)re, for bis security, to remove 
from tho city to some of his villas near Naples. — Life of 
Cicero, p. 244. 

a Tho same, probably, which stands the 21st in tho pre- 
sent book, p. 

» December. Antony bad just before left Rome, in order 
to march bis arniy into Cisalpine Gaul. Upon the news 
of this retreat, Cieero innnediately retui-nod to tho city. — 
Life of Cict'ro, p. 247. 

p (Consul chad for the ensuing year. 

a The killing of Ccesar. 

Cisalpine Gaul. 
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I LETTER XXXII. 

I To Cornijicius, 

There is no man that cultivates my friendship 
I with greater marks of esteem than Sextus Auti- 
I ^ dius ; nor is there any of equestrian rank 

I • • • • bears a more distinguished cliaracter. 

I The strictness of his morals is so happily tempered 
I with the sweetness of his disposition, that ho unites 
! the severest virtue with the easiest and most 
I engaging address. I recommend his affairs in 
: Africa to you, with the utmost warmth and sin- 
cerity of my heart. You w’ill extremely oblige me, 
therefore, by showing him that you pay the highest 
regard to my recommendation ; and 1 very earnestly 
entreat you, my dear C’ornificius, to comply with 
this request. Farewell. 


LETTER XXXIII. 

To Dcctmifs lin/fuSf ConsuLrleci. 

Marcus Ski us has, I suppose, informed you 
what my sentiments were at the eoiift;renee which 
Lupus held at my house with Liho, your 
relation Servilius, and myself ; as he w^as 
present during the consultation. And, though 
Grci^ius immediately followed liirn, he can give 
you an account of all tluit passed aftin- Seius set. 
out**. 

The grand and capital point, wdiich I could wish 
you to be well conviniicd of, and ever to bear in 
your mind, is, that in acting for the security of our 
common liberlies, you ought, hy no means, to wait 
tlie sanction of the senate ; as tliat assembly is not 
yet sufficiently free and uncrontrolled in its delibe- 
rations. To conduct yourself by a contrary priii* 
ciple, would be to condemn the first glorious stops 
you took for the deliverance of tlie oommonweaUh, 
and wrhich were so much the more illustrious, as 
they were unsupj)ortod by tlie formal suffrage of 
public authority. It would lie to declare, that the 
measures of young Ciesiir an; rash and ill-consi- 
dereil ; who, in the same unauthorised manner, 
has undertaken the imptirtaiit cause of the com- 
monwealth’. In a word, it would he to show the 
world that you thought those brave and worthy 
veterans your fellow-soldiers, logctlun' with the 
fourth ami martial legions", l^id judged and acted 

■ The principal intent of this eonshitation swins to have 
been to dotennino, whether Oimmuius Urutus simuld ven- 
ture, Avitliout the exjiress sanction tif the senate, to net 
ofTensively against Antony, who w'as, at this time, on his 
march to disi>osbCss Hnitiis of f'isaljiine <hiul. 

I When Antony sot rmt for Hrundis.inin, in order to meet 
the loRiona which were ret iirnini^ from Macedonia, as has 
boon related in the 27 tli letter of (his book, Oetnviiis w'cnt 
amongst those votenin scldiersto whom (’sesar had granted 
settleuicjnts in Campania, h’rom tliese he drew" togetiier, 
at his own expenso, and hy liis private authority, a very 
considerable body of tneijis to opjiose Antony, if ho liad 
th'oinht proper to have made any attempts n])on Itonie 
with the Macedonian legions. — Phil. ii. 2, 12; Ad Att. 
xvl. 8. 

u The Roman legions were originally named according 
to the order in w'hich they were raist*d, as the the 

gecoud, &c. J^ut as thoho legions wdiich were occasionally 
raised in the pnivinces, w'cre distingnishcfd, like^visc, in 
the same inaiincr, it was usual to add to this numeral 
designation some other for the sake of avoiding confusion. 
This latter denomination was generally taken either from 


irrationally, in deeming their consul an enemy to j 
his country, and consecrating their arms to the 
service of the republic’^. To pursue measures 
which arc agreeable to the general sense of the 
senate, may be well considered as acting under their 
express authority ; when it is fear alone that 
restrains them from signifying their approbation 
in a formal manner. In hne, you can no longer 
hesitate, whether you should be guided by the prin- 
ciple 1 am recommending, as you have in two 
strong instances been governed by it already ; first, 
on the ides of March, and lately when you raised 
your troops. Upon the whole, then, you ought to 
he both disposed and prepared to act, not merely 
as you shall he commanded, Imt in such a manner 
as to render your achievements the subject of 
universal admiration and applause. Farewell. 

♦ 

LETTER XXXIV. 

7''o the same. 

Our friend Lupus very punctually delivered 
your commands and your letter to me, the next 
A II "00 uuiriiing after his arrival in Rome ; which 
‘ ■ was in six days after his leaving Mutiriu 
I cannot but consider you as recommending my 
own honours to my protection, when you request 
me to be the guardian of yours ; for, be assured, 
tliey are equally my concern. It wdll give me great 
jileasnre, therefore, to find, that you doubt not of | 
iny promoting them, upon every occasion, to the i 
best of my zeal and judgment. Accordingly, | 
although 1 had purposed not to appear in the | 
senate before the first of January next, yet the tri- * 
hnnes of the jieiqde, having on that vc*ry day on ; 
which your manifesto * was published, issued out ; 
a proclamation for a meeting of th(‘ senate on the , 
2()th of this montli in order to move tliat a guard 
might he aj)jiointt‘d for the security of the consuls | 
elect*: my affection towards you, induced me to ’ 
change my resolution, and I determined to attend, i 
1 thought, indeed, it w'ould he a most unpardon- | 
able omission, if the senate should be holdeii without ! 
taking notice of your inestiinahle services to the j 
rejiublic, a.s it unquestioriahly would have been if I i 
Jiad not attended ; or that I .should not he present 
to snjqiort any decree that might happen to b(‘ pro- 
jiosed for the advancement of your honours. For 
this reason, I came early into the senate, and my 
jirescnce brought together a great number of the 
members. 1 will leave it to your other friends, to 
inform you what I there said to your advantage; as 
well as of the speech whieh I afterwards made to 


tho cMuintry in which they H(*rvcd, as the trflio Parlhira^ | 
or from the name of tlio general who levied them, as the i 
/r///o vf or from the iianuj of home divinity, a.s in ! 

the present inhtuiiue, the Ict/io Jlosln. J)e Antiq. 

Rom. p. OfUi 

V These two legions {part of those which arrived from 
Macedonia) refused the offers whicli Antony made to ■ 
tliem at Rrundihiiim, and ufterwunlH joined themselves 
with Octavius. — Ad Att. xvi. 8 : l‘hil. iii- 3. 

w A city in (’'isaljiinc flaul, where iJeoimiis Rriitns w'aa 
shortly afterwards besieged by Antony, It i.s now culled , 
Modena. j 

» The purport of this manifesto of Decimiis Rrutus was | 
to declare his resolution of ondcavourirnf to preserve tho j 
province of Oisalpine fhuil, over which he presided, in its j 
allegiiiiiec to the republic. — Phil. iii. 4. j 

y December. * Ilirtius and Punsa. j 
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the same purpose, in a very numerous assembly of 
the people In the mean time, let me entreat you 
to believe, that I shall most zealously embrace 
every opportunity of contributing to the increase 
of those dignities you already possess ; and although 
1 am sensible I shall meet with many rivals in my 
good offices for this purpose, yet I will venture to 
claim the first rank in that honourable list. Fare- 
well. 


LETTER XXXV. 

To Cornificiua, 

I AM waging war here against that most iniqui- 
tous of all sanguinary ruffians, my colleague^ 
Antony ; but by no means, however, 

' * * upon equal terms ; as I have nothing but 
my tongue to oppose to his arms. He ventured, 
in a speech which he lately made to the people, to 
throw out some bitter invectives against you. But 
his insolence did not pass unchastised ; and he 
shall have still farther reason to remember, against 
whom it is that he has thus pointed his injurious 
attacks. But, as your other friends, I imagine, 
supply you with accounts of our transactions, I 
should rather inform you what turn affairs are likely 
to take ; and, indeed, it is a point of no very diffi- 
cult conjecture. The republic labours under a total 
oppression ; her friends are without a leader, and 
our glorious tyrannicides are dispersed into differ- 
ent and distant quarters. Pansa means well to the 
commonwealth, and delivers his sentiments with 
great spirit and freedom. Hirtius recovers but 
slowly^ ; and, in truth, I know not what to think 
of him. Our only hope is, that the peojile at last 
will be awakened from their lethargy, and act with 
a spirit becoming the descendants of their heroic 
ancestors. For myself, at least, I will never be 
wanting to my country ; and whatever misfortune 
may attend the commonwealth after I have exerted 
my best efforts to prevent it, I shall hear it with 
perfect equanimity. You may depend, likewise, 
upon my supporting you in your rank and dignities, 
to the utmost of my power. Accordingly, in an 
assembly of the senate, which was holden on the 
20th of this month **, I proposed (among other 
necessary and important articles, which I candied 
by a great majority) that the present proconsuls 
should be continued in their respective govern- 
ments ; and that they should be ordered not to 
resign them into other hands, than those which the 
senate should appoint. I made, this motion not 
only as thinking it highly expedient for the interest 
of the republic, but with a particular view also of 
preserving you in your provincial command Let 

* ThcHO two spooclies arc tho third and fourth of tho 
Philippics. Tho senate, anion^^st otlier decrees which they 
passed upon this oceaHion, ai>pn)ved and ratified the mea- 
Burcs which Deelnins llrutns had taken in Cisalpine Gaul 
for the dofeneo of that provineo. — Phil. Iv. 4. 

h Antony an<l Cicero were colleagues as members of the 
college of augurs. 

c PansMi and Ilirtins, as Ims already been noted, were 
consuls elect for tlie appro:»cliii)g year. The latter, about 
this time, w'as attacked by a most dangerous sickness ; and 
his health was esteenietl of so much importance at this 
juncture to tijc et)inmonwGalth, that public vows were put 
up for his recovery. — Phil. vii. 4. 

d December. ' 

c Antony, a short time before he left llomo in order to 


me exhort you, then, for the sake of our -country, 
and let me conjure you by your regard to myself, 
not to suffer any man to usurp the least part of 
your authority ; but, in every instance, to main- 
tain the dignity of your rank and, character, as a 
possession which nothing can countervail. 

To deal with you agreeably to that sincerity 
which our friendship recpiirea, I must tell you, 
that all the world would have highly applauded 
your conduct, if you had complied with my advice 
in regard to Sempronius. , But the affair is now 
over ; and, in itself, indeed, it was a matter of no 
great importance. It is of the utmost, however, 
that you should employ, as I hope you will, every 
possible means to retain your province in its allegi- 
ance. I would add more, but your courier presses 
me to despatch ; I must entreat you, therefore, to 
make my excuses to Cherippns, for not writing to 
him by this opportunity. Farewell. 


LETTER XXXVI. 

Quintus Cicero to Tiro. 

Your letter brought withit a very strong, though 
silent reproof, for my having thus long omitted 
^ writing to you. I could not, indeed,' but 
A. ir. ^on. sensible how much I had lost by my 
negligence, when I observed that those )|pint.s 
which my brother (from tenderness, perhaps, or 
haste) had but slightly touched in his letter, were 
faithfully r(q)resented in yours, in all their genuine 
colours. This was particularly the case, in resp<H:t 
to what you mentioned concerning the consuls 
elect ^ 1 know, indeed, that they are totally sunk 

in sloth and debauclicry : and if they should not 
recede from the helm, we are in the utmost danger 
of being irrecoverably lost. 1 was myself a witness, 
during a summer’s campaign with them in Gaul, 
that they were guilty of such actions, and within 
sight, too, of the enemy's camp, as are almost 
beyond all belief : and 1 am well jiersuaded, unless 
we should be better supported than we are at pre- 
sent, that the scoundrel Antony will gain them 
over to his party, by admitting them as associates 
in his licentious pleasures. The truth of it is, the 
republic must necessarily either throw herself 
under the protection of the tribunes, or employ 
some private hand to defend her cause ; for as to 
these noble consuls 'of ours, one of them is scarce 
worthy to preside over CmsenaJ^ ; and I would not 
trust the other with superintending the paltry 
hovels of Co8sutiu8^‘, 

1 hope to be with you towards the latter en<l of 
this month. In the mean while, let me repeat 

lunrch nprainst DecimuR Brutus, had procuretl an illogal 
distribution of the provinetjs among his friends, by which 
CttiuB Calvisius was appointed to succeed Corniticius in 
Africa. — Phil. iii. ; Pigh. Annul, ii. p. 465. 
f Pansa and Hirtius. 

g “An obscure town in Italy, situated upon tho Papis, 
a river which empties itself into tho Adriatic, between 
Ufciis and the Rubicon." — Ross. 

h Who this person was is unknown. Pique and preju- 
dice Bf;eni to have had a considerable hand in the draught 
which Quintus has here delineated of the two consuls. 
Tliat Pansa and Hirtius wore Infected with tho fashionable 
vices of the age, is altogether probable ; but that they 
vrantod either spirit or capacity for action is by no means 
true, as will evidently appear in the farther progress of 
these letters. 
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what 1 have often said, that I tenderly love you. 
My impatience to see you is, indeed, so immode- 
rate, that if our first meeting were to happen in the 
midst of the forum, I should not forbear to trans- 
gress the rules of good breeding, and most warmly 
embrace you in the presence of the whole assembly. 
Farewell. . 

j LETTER XXXVIT. 

I CicerOi the Son^, to his dearest Tiro. 

After having been in daily and earnest expect- 
ation of your couriers, they are at length, to my 
A. u 7(>J) g***^*^^ satisfaction, arrived, having ])er- 

i '* formed their voyage in forty-six days 

! from the time tht?y left you. TJie joy I received 
, from my dear father’s most affectionate letter w^as 
; crowned by the vtTy agreeable one whicli attended 
i it from yourself. I can no longer repent, there- 
I fore, of having neglcctefi writing to you ; as it has 
I proved a mean of furnishing me with an ample 
j proof of your good-nature; and it* is with much 
I pleasure I find that you admit the apology I made 
I for my silence. 

j That the advantageous reports you have heard 
i of my conduct, were perfectly agreeable, my dearest 
Tiro, to your wishes, I can by no means doubt : 
and it shall be my constant endeavour to conhrm 
and increase tlui general good opinion which is 
thus arising in my favour, ^'ou may venture, 
therefore, with great confidence, to be, what you 
obligingly promise, the herald of my fame. Indeed, 
I reflect with so much pain and contrition of mind 
on the errors into which tny yontli and inexpe- 
rience have betrayed me, that 1 not only look upon 
1 them with abhorrence, hut cannot bear even to 
I hear them mentioned : and 1 arn well convinced 
j that you take a ))art in the uneasiness which 1 
I suffer from this circumstance. It is no wonder 
I you should solicitous for the welfare of a person 
' whom both interest and inclination recommend to 
your good wdshes, as I have ever been desirous you 
' should ]>artake of all the advantages that attend 
! me. But if my conduct has formerly given you 
I )iaiu, it shall henceforward, he assured, afford you 
' reason to think of me with double satisfaction. 

1 live with Cratippus rather as his son than his 
I pupil ; and not only attend his lectures wuth plea- 
sure, Imt am extremely delighted w ith the peculiar 
sw’eetness of his conversation. Accordingly I 
spend whole days in his company, and frecpumtly, 
indeed, the most part of the night, as 1 entreat 
liim to sup with me as often as his engagements 
will permit. Since the introduction of this custom, 
he every now and then unexpectedly steafs in upon 
i us while we arc at table ; and, laying aside the 
severity of the philosopher, enters with great good 
humour into all the mirth and pleasantry of our 
conversation. Let me recjiiest you, then, to hasten 
hither as soon as possible, in order to enjoy with 

i llo wjiH at tliis time pm-Huinjj his Htudies at Athens, 
under the direction of I'nitippuM, one of the most celebrated 
philosophers of the l*eripivfcetio sect. If young Cicero had 
Xiot the talents of his father, his genius, however, seems 
by no means to have been cM)ntoini)tible : and the present 
letter, written when .he was but nineteen years of age, is a 
full confutation of those who have charged him with a 
want of sense, even to a degree of stupidity. Sec letter 2G 
of book xiv. ad Jin. 


us the society of this mo.u agreeable and excellent 
man. As to Bruttius, I never suffer him to be 
absent from me a single moment. His company 
is as entertaining as his conduct is exemplary ; 
and be perfectly well knows how to reconcile mirth ( 
and good-humour with tlie serious discjuisitioiis of 
philosophy. 1 have taken a house for him near 
mine, and assist his narrow fortunes as far as my 
slender finances will admit!. 

1 have begun to declaim in Greek, under Cassius, 
as I clniosc to employ myself in Latin exercises of 
that kind with Rnittius. 1 live in great familiarity 
also with those learned and approved friends of 
Cratippii'i, whom he brought.with him from Mity- 
lene, and pass much of my time likewise witlJf 
F;])icrates, one of the most considerable persons in 
Athens, together with Leonides, and several others 
of the same rank and merit. Thus 1 have given 
you a general sketch of my life. 

As to what you mention concerning Gorgias, 
notwithstanding that he was of service to me in my 
oratorical exercises, yet my father’s commands 
were superior to all other considerations ; and as 
he pcrcm])torily wrote to me that 1 should imme- 
diately dismiss him*", I have obeyed his injunctions. 

1 would not suffer mysttlf, indeed, to hesitate a 
moment, lest my reluctance should raise any sus- 
])icions in my father to my disadvantage. Besides, 

I thought it would ill become me to take upon 
. myself to he a judge of the propriety of his orders. 

1 am extremely obliged to you, however, for the 
friendly advice you give me in this affair. 

1 very readily admit the excuse you make on 
account of your want of leisure, perfectly well 
knowing how much your time is generally engaged. 

J am extremely glad to hear that you have bought 
a farm, and wish you much joy of the purchase. 
But you must not wonder that J deferred my con- 
gratulations to this part of my letter ; for you will 
nmiember it was about the same place in yours 
that you communicated to me the occasion of them. 
You have now a retreat from all the fatiguing 
ceremonies of the city, anti are become a Roman 
of the true old rural kind*. I take pleasure in 
figuring you to myself, in the midwSt of your country 
eiii|>Ioynjents, buying your tools of husbandry, 
dealing t»iit your orders to your bailiff, and care- 
fully treasuring up tlic fruit-setjds fro»n your dessert. 

To be serious, I sincerely join with you in regretting 
that 1 could not be of service to you upon this 
occasion. But, be assured, ray dear Tiro, 1 shall 
not fail to assist you, if ever fortune should put it 
in ray power ; especially as I am sensible you made 
this purchase with a view to my use as well as your 
own. 

I am obliged to your care in executing my com- 
mission. I desire you would see that I have a 

) The allowance whicli Cicero’ made to his son, during 
his residence at Athens, was about a-year. — Ad Att, 

xvi. 1. 

^ Tliis unworthy tutor had encouraged his pupil in a 
passion for drinking, a vice in which the young Cieoro, 
how sincere soever he might have been in his i>resent 
resolves, most shamefully signalised himself in his m<»re 
mature years. — Plut. in Vit, Cicer. ; Plin. Hist. A’ at. 
xiv. 2 ' 2 . 

1 Alluding, perhaps, to those celebrato<l Romans in tlio 
earlier ages of the republic, who, after having been called 
forth from their farms to the service of their tjoiiiitry, 
discharged with glory thci functions of the state, and then 
returned to their ploughs.. 
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writer^ sent to me who understands Greek, as I 
lose mucsh time in transcribing my lectures. But, 
above all, I entreat you tf) take care of your health, 
that we may have the pleasure of enjoying toge- 
ther many philosophical conversations. I recom- 
mend Antherus to your good offices, and bid you 
farewell. 


LETTER XXXVIII. 

From the same to Tivo* 

Th e reasons you assign for* the intermission of 
your letters are perfectly just ; but I hope that 
A V 7011 excuses will not very frequently 

recur. 'Tis true T receive intelligence 
of public affairs from particular expresses, as well 
as from general report ; and am continually assured, 
likewise, of my father’s affection, by his own hand; 
yet 1 always take great pleasure in reading a letter 
from yourself, be it upon ever so trifling a subject. 
I hope, therefore, since I am thus earnestly de- 
sirous of hearing from you, that you will not, for 
the future, send me apologies instead of epistles. 
Farewell. 


LETTER XXXIX. 

Bitht/nicus™ to Cicero. 

If we were not mutually attached to each other, 
by many singular good offices, I should remind 
A u 709 which formerly 

subsisted between our parents : but I 
leave arguments of this kind to those who have 
neglected to improve their hereditary connexions. 
For myself, 1 am well satisfied with going no far- 
ther for my claim to your services than to our 
own personal amity. In confidence of which let 
me entreat y()u, if you believe that none of your 
favours will be thrown away upon me, that you 
would, upon all occasions during my absence", 
take my interests under your protection. Farewell. 

•« Soe rcm. p. r»42. 

** 111 Sicily, to whieli province be fiiiffcoodocl as governor 
at tlio expiration of his iim'torshipw — Pigli. Annal. iii. 
p. 476. 


BOOK Xlll. 


I.ETTER I. 


To Cor 71 ijivi us , 

I NKGLKCT no op)>ortunity (and, indeed, if I 
did, I should fail in what you have a full right to 
A. u. 7J0. ®^pcct from me) not only of celebrating 
your merit, but of promoting those 
honours it so justly deserves. But I choose you 
should be informed of my zealous endeavours for 
this purpose, by the letters of your family, rather 
than by my hand. Let me employ it in exhorting 
you to turn all your care and your attention upon 
the republic. This is an object worthy of your 
spirit and your talents ; ns it is agreeable, likewise, 
to those hopes which you ought to entertain, of 
still rising in the dignities of your country. But 
this is a topic I will enlarge upon another time. 
In the mean while, I will inform you, that the 
public affairs are totally in suspense ; as the com- 
missioners are not yet returned, whom the senate 
deputed to Antony ; not to sue for peace, indeed, 
but to denounce war, unless he shall immediately 
pay obedience to the orders with which they are 
charged p. 

I seized the first occasion that offered of resuming 
« Heo rem. p. r>.37. 

P Tliose injunctions wore, that Antony filioiild instantly 
quit the siege Modena, and desist from all luvstilities in 
Gaul. (Mccro strongly ojiposed tlffe sending this dopiitation, 
as it Mvafi below the dignity of the senate to enter into any 
scat of treaty with a man whom they had already, in 
effect, declared a public enemy, as it would have the nji- 
pearanco of fear ; and, as the only method of bringing 
Antony to bis duty, would be by an immediate and vigo- 
rous prosecution of the war. Hut those reasons, and others 
of the same tendency, which Cicero urged with great 
warmth and eloquence, were ovcr-rulcMl by the friends of 
Antony ; and it was ordered that Sorvius Kiilpieius. Lucius 
Piso, and Lucius Phllipiuis, all of tliein persons of consular 
rank, should carry this niesi^igo from the senate to Antony. 
—Phil. V. 


my former spirit, in standing forth as the protector 
both of the senate and tlie ])eople : and from the 
moment I thus declared myself the advocate of 
liberty, I have not lost the least favourable oppor- 
tunity for the defence of our common rights. But 
thi.«;, likewise, is an article for w^hich 1 choose to 
refer you to the inform ntioii of others. 

It is w’ilh all po.ssible warmth and earnestness 
that I recommend Titus Pinarius to your favour, 
as one who, not onlj’’ from a similitude of ta.ste and 
stiniies, hut as he is possessed also of every amiable 
virtue, engages nry strongest affection. He comes 
into your ])rovince in order to superintend the 
affairs of Dionysius, who, as he is much, I am 
sensible, in your esteem, so no man stands higher 
in mine. Unnecessary, therefore, as I know it to 
be to recommend his interests to your protection, 
yet I cannot forbear doing so : and I doubt not of 
your giving occasion to the very grateful Pinarius 
of sending me a letter of acknowledgment for your 
good offices both to himself and to Dionysius. 
Farewell. 


LETTER II. 

To Deexmus Brxitus^ Cotisul^eiect. 

PoLLA*! sends me word that an opportunity offers 
of conveying a letter to you ; but at present I have 
A. IT. 710. material to write. All public 

business, indeed, is entirely suspended 
till we shall hear what success the deputies' have 
met with, from whom we have not yet received any 
intelligence. I will take this occasion, however, of 
telling you, that the senate and the people are 
greatly anxious concerning you, not only as their 
own preservation depends upon yours, but as they 

q The wife of DccimuR llrutus. 

* Those mentioned in the preceding letter. 
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are extremely solicitous that you should acquit 
yourself with pflory. The truth is, you have, in a 
very remarkable degree, the general affection of the 
whole republic, which confidently hopes that as 
you lately delivered us from one tyrant", so you 
will now free us from the danger of another*. 

We are raising troops" in Rome and throughout 
all Italy, if that term may with any propriety be 
em]>loyed, where every man eagerly presses to 
enter into the service, — so warmly are the people 
animated with a passion of recovering their liber- 
ties, and such is their abhorrence of the slavery 
they have thus long sustained ! 

We now expect soon to receive an account from 
you not only of your own operations, but of those 
likewise of our common friend Hirtius and of 
Caesar, whom 1 must particularly call mine. I 
hoy)e, shortly, to see you all three united in the 
general honour of one common victory. For the 
rest, 1 have only to add (what I had rather you 
should learn, howevtT, from the letters of your 
family, and what I hope they are so just as to 
assure you), that 1 neither do, nor ever shall, 
neglect any opportunity of contributing to the ad- 
vancement of your public honours. Farewell. 


LETTER HI. 

To Vlancus'’. 

Thk visit! lately received from Furnius'^ afforded 
me great satisfaction, not only upon his own ae- 
A V '"to more yiartieularly on yours, as 

he ])aiiited you so strongly to my mind 
that I could not but fancy, during the whole con- 
versation, that you were actually present. He 
represented to rne the heroism you display in the 
military affairs of your ju-ovince, the equity of 
your civil administration, — the prudence which dis- 
tinguishes ev{*ry part of your conduct iii general, — 
together with what 1 was by no means indeed a 
stranger to before, the charms of your social and 
friendly qualities. To this be did not forget to 
add, likewise, the singular generosity which you 
have shown in your behaviour towards himself. 
Every one of these articles I lieard with pleasure ; 
and, for the. last, I am much obliged to you*. 

The friendship T enjoy with your family, my 
dear Plancus, commenced somewhat before you 
were born ; and, as the affeCtion which I conceived 
for you begun from your childhood, so, in your 
more mature years, it was mutually improved into 
the strictest intimacy. These arc considerations 
which strongly engage me to favour your interests ; 
which I look uj>on, indeed, as my own. Merit, 
in conjunction with fortune, have crowned you, 
even thus early in your life, with the highest dis- 
tinctions ; as the diligent exertion of your superior 

■ Capsar. * Antony. 

« The flonnto did not siisnend their propnrationB for war 
notwithstanding the deputation they had sent to Antony. 
On the contrary, Ilirtius an<l Octavius marched into Chnil 
at the head of a considerable army, while Pansa remained 
in Italy, in order complete the additional troops with 
which he puri>osed to join them. — Life of Cicero, p. *252. 

▼ See rem. i*. p. 551 . 

« lie was one of the lieutenants of Plnncns. j 

* Puniius had been particularly recommended by Cicero > 
to the favour of Plancus. See letter 20 of the preceding i 
book. 


talents has frustrated the opposition of those many 
envious antagonists who vainly endeavoured to 
obstruct your way. And now, if you will be in- 
duenced by the advice of a man who greatly loves 
you, and who, from a long connexion with you, 
has an equal claim to your regard with the oldest 
of your friends, you will receive all the future 
honours of your life from the republic in its best 
and most constitutional form. There was a season, 
you know (for nothing surely could have escaped ^ 
your discernment), there was a season)^ when the 
world thought you too compliant with the prevail- 
ing faction of the times ; and 1 should have thought 
so too if 1 had imagined that your approbation was 
to he measured by your •submission. But as I 
knew the sentiments of your heart, I was persuaded 
you had prudently considered the extent of, your 
power. Public affairs, however, are at present in 
a far different situation ; and you may now freely 
act in every point as your judgment shall direct. 
The time is shortly approaching when, in conse- 
quence of your present designation, you will enter 
u])on the consular office*, — and you will enter 
upon it, my friend, in the prime of your years, with 
the advantage of possessing the noblest and most 
commanding eloquence, and at a period, too, when 
there is the utmost scarcity of such illustrious 
citizens as yourself. Let me conjure you then, by 
the immortal gods, most earnestly to pursue those 
measures that will ensure the highest glory to your 
character. Now there is but one possible method 
of acting towards the republic with this advantage 
to your reputation ; at least, there is but one in 
i the present conjuncture, as the commonwealth has 
for so many years been disturbed by our intestine 
commotions. 

When I write to you in this strain, it is rather 
in compliance with the dictates of my affection 
than as supposing that you stand in need either of 
]>reecpts or admonitions. 1 am sensible that you 
are sufficiently supplied with reflections of this 
nature from the same source whence J derive them 
myself : it is time, therefore, to put an end to 
what I designed, not as an ostentation of my 
wisdom, hut merely as an instance of my friendship. 

1 wull only add, that you may depend upon the 
most zealous of my services upon every occasion 
wherein I shall imagine your credit and character 
is concerned. Farewell- 


LETTER IV. 

Plancus to Cicero. 

Jam exceedingly obliged to you for your letter^ ; 
a favour for which I am indebted, I perceive, to 
A u 710 account that Furnius gave of me in 
the conversation you mention. If I have 
not written to you sooner, you must impute it to 
my being informed that you were set out upon 
your expedition into Greece ; and I was not ap- 
prised of your return till a very short time before 
I learned it from your letter. I mention this 
because 1 should think myself deserving of the 
highest reproach if I were intentionally guilty of 
an omission even in the slightest office of friendship 

7 During Cesar's usurpation. 

■ See rem. p. 562. 

• 'rUo civil wars bad now continued about seven years. 

^ The preceding epistle. 

O O 
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towards you. The intimacy, indeed, which was 
contractiid between you and my father, the early 
esteem I conceived of your merit, together with 
those instances of affection I have received from 
you, supply me with many powerful reasons for 
not failing in the regards I owe you. Be assured, 
therefore, my dear Cicero, there is no man whom 
1 am so much disposed to revere as yourself ; as, 
indeed, the great disparity of our ages may well 
justify me in looking up to you with all the sacred 
respect of filial veneration. 1 received your ad- 
monitions, therefore, as so many dictates of the 
most consummate wisdom ; at the same time that 
I considered them as instances, likewise, of your 
unfeigned sincerity, — for in this respect, I judge 
of your heart by what 1 feel in my oum. If I 
had any doubt, then, what measures to pursue, 
or . were inclined to adopt others than those you 
recommend, 1 should most certainly be deter- 
mined by your judgment, or restrained by your 
advice : but in my present situation cun there 
possibly be an inducement to draw me from those 
paths you point out ? The truth is, that whatever 
honourable distinctions 1 have acquired, either by 
my own industry or by the favours of fortune, 
though far inferior to what your affection represents 
them, yet they want no other lustre, perha[)s, but 
that of having been attained with the general ap- 
probation of the commonwealth ; and this even the 
most inveterate of my enemies acknowledge. Be 
assured, then, that the whole of my power, my 
prudence, and my authority, shall ever be exerted 
in the service of the republic. As 1 am no stranger 
to your sentiments, I am well persuaded that mine 
would never disagree with yours if 1 had the happi- 
ness of having you so near me as to be able to 
consult them. But though I cannot enjoy this 
very desirable advantage, yet I trust you will never 
have occasion to condemn my conduct. 

1 am extremely imi»atient to learn what is trans- 
acting in the nearer GauU', as well as what elfect 
the present month** may produce in regard to atfairs 
at Rome. In the mean time, I am earnestly la- 
bouring to prevent the people of this province from 
pursuing the example of their neighbours, by taking 
advantage of the public disturbances to throw off 
their allegiance. And should my endeavours be 
attended with the success they deserve, I doubt 
not of being approved, not only by every friend of 
liberty in general, but, what I am most ambitious 
of, by yourself in particular. Farewell, my dear 
Cicero, and love me with an equal return of that 
affection 1 bear you. 


LETTER V. 

To Plancus. 

The duplicate you sent me of your letter ® was 
an instance of your obliging care lest 1 should be 
disappointed of what I so impatiently 
A* 7 • receive. The contents afforded 


Where Decimus Brutus commanded, who at this 
time was actually besieged in .Modena by Mark Antony : 
a circumstance to which Plancus, ’tis probable, was no 
atranger, though ho thought proper to affect ignorance. 

** January, when the now consuls always entered upon 
their oflice* The consuls for the present year were llirtius 
and Pansa. 

<* The foregoing, * 


me a double satisfaction ; and I am at a loss to 
determine whether the friendship you profess for 
myself, or the zeal you discover for the republic 
rendered it most truly acceptable. To speak my* 
own opinion, indeed, the public affections are alto- 
gether noble and sublime ; but surely there is 
something more amiably sweet in those of the 
private kind. Accordingly, that part of your letter 
where you remind me of the intimacy in which 1 
lived with your father, of the early disposition you 
found in yourself to love me, together with other 
passages to the same friendly purpose, filled ray 
heart with the most exquisite pleasure, as the 
sentiments you ])rofess with regard to the common- 
wealth raised in me the highest satisfaction : and, 
to say truth, 1 was so much the more pleased'with 
the latter, as they were accompanied, at the same 
time, with the former. 

To repeat what I said in the letter to which you 
have returned so obliging an answer, let me not 
only exhort, but entreat you, my dear Planeiis, to 
exert your utmost powers m the service of the 
commonwealth. There is nothing that can more 
c(uitribute to the advaneement of your glory ; for 
amongst all human honours, none most certainly 
is superior to that of deserving well of one’s 
country. Your great good sense and good-nature 
will suffer me, I know, to speak my sentiments to 
you with the same freedom that I have hitherto 
used. Let me again observe then, that the honours 
you have already acquired, though you could not 
indeed have attained to them without merit, yet 
they have principally been owing to fortune, in 
conjunction with the particular circumstances of 
the times. But Whatever services you shall per- 
form for the republic in this very critical conjunc- 
ture, will reflect a lustre upon your character, that 
will derive all its splendour from yourself alone. 
It is incredible how odious Antony is bet^ome to all 
sorts of j)eople, except those only of the same dis- 
honest views with himself; but the great hopes and 
expectations of the republic are fixed u])on you and 
the army you command. Let me conjure you tlien, 
in the most solemn manner, not to lose so impor- 
tant ail opportunity of establishing yourself in the 
esteem and favour of your fellow-citizens, or, in 
other words, of gathering immortal praise. Believe 
me, it is with all the tenderness of a father that I 
thus admonish you ; that I enter into your interests 
with as much warmth as if they were my own, and 
that my exhortations proceed from the zeal I bear 
for the glory of my friend and the welfare of niy 
country. Adieu. 


LETTER VI. 

To Caius Casshis, 

Oh, that you had invited me to that glorious 
feast you exhibited on the ides of March ! Be 
A. V 710. assured, 1 would have suffered none of it 
* to have gone off untouched ^ Whereas the 
part you unhappily spared, occasions me, above all 
others, more trouble than you can well imagine. I 
must acknowledge, at the same time, that we have 
two most excellent consuls : but as to those of 

f Alluding to the conspirators having spared Antony 
when they destroyed Caesar. See rem, c, p. 554. 
e ilirtiiis and Pansa. 
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i consular rank, there is not one of them who does not 
merit the highest reproach. The senate in general, 

; however, exert themselves with spirit, as the lower 
I *order of magistrates distinguish themselves by their 
; singular resolution and zeal. In a word, it is im- 
possible to show a better or more vigorous disposi- 
tion than appears in the populace, not only of 
Rome, but throughout all Italy. Ilut Philippus 
' and Piso, on the contrary, whom the senate deputed 
I with peremptory orders to Antony’*, have executed 
( their commission in a manner that raises our 
highest indignation. For notwithstanding that 
; Antony refused to comply with every single arti<!le 
! of the senate’s injunctions, yet these unworthy 
deputies had the meanness to charge themselves 
with bringing back the most insolent demands'. 
This behaviour of tlieirs has occasioned all the 
world to have recourse to my assistance, and 1 um 
become extremely po)>iilar in a way wherein popu- 
larity is seldom acquired, I mean, by suj)porting a 
good cause. 

I am altogether ignorant in what part of the 
world you are at present, as well as of what schemes 
you are either executing or meditating. A report 
prevails that you are gone into J^yria, hut for this 
wc have no certain authority. M'e can a little more 
depend upon the accounts we receive of llrutiis, as 
his distance from us is less remote^. 

It has been remarked here by men of some 
pleasantry, and much indignation against Dola- 
bella, that In? has shown himself in too great haste 
to be your sncfffssor, as he is most uncivilly set 
out to take po.sse,s\Klon of your government when 
you have enjoyed it scarce a single mouth I'he 
case is clear, therefore, say they, that Cassius 
should by no means give him admittance. But to 
be serious ; both you and Brutus are mentioned 
with the highest applause, as it is generally sii))- 
posed that each of you has drawn together an army 
far beyond our expectations. 1 would add more, if 
1 knew with certainty tin? situation of yourself and 
your affairs *, hut 1 hazard this letter merely U])on 
the doubtful cri?dit of common fame. It is with 
great impatience, therefore, that I wait for better 
intelligence from your own Iiand. Farevvt 11. 

See rent. I' on letter I of this booh. 

I ** Tlie jturiiort of them w'as, that the senate hlioiihl 
nssij:^!! lands and rewards to all his troops, and conlinn all 
the other j?rants whieli he and Doluhelhi hud made in 
their eonsulship ; that all Iiis jjecrees f?-oni r'jrsar’s beoks 
and papers should he conhrnied ; that no aecoiint should 
be il/^manded of tJio nioiie.v taken from the temple of t)pi-», 
Ate. On lh(‘se terms he ottered to pfive nji ('isaJj>ine tJaul, 
provided, that lie niisdit have the greater (iaul in ex* 
change for five years, with an army of six legions, to he 
completed out of the troops of Deeimus iirutus.’* — Life of 
Cicero, p. •. 

i Marcus Brutus, when ho found it necessary to leave 
Italy, withdrew into Macedonia, where lie was, at this 
time, employed in raising forces in support of the republi- 
can cranse. 

k The province of Syria had been intended by C.'Esrir for 
Cassius; but Murk Antony, after the death of Cwsar, had 
aitfidly i»m>cured it to be allotted to Dolabella. Accord- 
ingly, the latter left Rome a short time before the expi- 
ration of hi.s cunsiilsbip the last year, in order to be 
beforehand with Cassius in getting possession of this 
government ; and it is in allusion to this circumstance 
that the humour of the presc^nt passage, such as it is, 
consists. 


LETTER VII. 

To TreifonitisK 

Would to heaven you had invited me to that 
noble feast which you made on the ides of March ; 

A yjQ no remnants, most assuredly, should 
have been left behind*". Whereas the 
part you unluckily spared gives us so much )>er- 
plexity, that we find something to regret, even in 
the godlike service which you and your illustrious 
associates have lately rendered to the republic* To 
say the truth, when I reflect that it is owing to the 
favour of so worthy a man as yourself, that Antony 
now lives to be our general bane, I am sometimes 
inclined to be a little angry with you for taking 
him a.side when Ciesar fell", as by this mean you 
have occasioned more trouble to myself in particu- 
lar than to all the rest of the whole community. 
From the very first moment, indeed, that Antony’s 
I ignominious departure from Horae « had left the 
I senate uneontrolled iu its deliberations, I resumed 
the spirit whieh you and that inflexible patriot, 
your father, were wont to esteem and ap])laud. 
Aecordingly, the tril>imes of the peo})le having 
summoned the seriate to meet on the 2l)th of De- 
I cember, upon other matters, 1 seized that oppor- 
I tunity of taking the whole state of the republic 
' into <!onsideration** ; and more by the zeal than the 
eloquence of my speech, I revived the drooping 
spirits of that oppressetl assembly, and aw'akenetl 
in them all their former vigour. It was owing to 
: the ardour with which I thus contended in the 
debates of this day, that the jreople of Rome first 
eonc?eived a hope of rei’overing their liberties : and 
to this great point all my thoughts and all my 
actions have ever siiu;e been perpetually din?cted. 
Thus important, however, as my oecujrations are, I 
wmuld enter into a full detail of our jjroceediiigs, if 
i 1 did not imagine that public transactions of every 
kind are transmitted to you by other hands. From 

them, therefore, you will receive a more parti(?ular 
information, whilst I content myself with giving 
you a short and general sketch of our ])resent 
eircumstanees and situation. 1 must inform you, 

then, we have a senate that acts with spirit ; but 
that as to thohC of consular dignity, part of them 

I 11c w:iH, at this time, in .Vsia Minor, of which i>n)vineo 
be wan governor. See k, jk r»44. 

Ill rt'Hi. f on the jnveedinn letter. 

»» As it had been resolved in a eouneil of tho conspira- 
tors, that Anfon 3 ''H life should bo spared, they di<l not 
elioosc he H}»»>uld be jneseiit wlroii they executed their 
design iijxm Cirsar, probably lest he sliould at tern jt to 
assist his friend, uml by that means occasion them to spill 
inor*e blood than tlu‘y intended- For this reasMm 'I'rehonius 
heUI Antony in diseiuirse, at the ontranco into the senate, 
till tile rest of the conspirators hod finished their work. — 
I>io, p. i»4J> ; IMut. in Vit. Bru^. 

o Upon the news that two of the four legions from Bi nu- 
disium [see »v«i. k, p, 5.’vr>] had actually declared for Octa- 
vius, and posted themselves in the neighbourhood of Home, 
Antony left tlic^ city with great precipitation, and putting 
liimsclf at tho head i»f his army, marched directly in order 
to w'rest Cisalpino Gaul out of the hands of Dccirmis 
Brutus, (-'icero, who was at tliis time in the country, took | 
the opportunity of Antony's absence to return to Rome; 
where he arrived on the 9th of Beci?Tnber, in the preceding 1 
year, about a month or two, 'tis probable, before he w i oto j 
the present letter. — Life of Cicero, p. 247. 

P It was upon this occasion that Cicero spoke his thinl 
Philippic. 
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want the courage to exert themselves in the manner 
they ought, and the rest are ill-aflFected to the 
republic. The death of Servius** is a great loss to us. 
Lucius Csesar^, though he is altogether in the inte- 
rest of liberty, yet in tenderness to his nephew®, 
does not concur in any very vigorous measure. The 
consuls S in the mean time, deserve the highest 
commendations ; 1 must mention Dccimus Brutus, 
likewise, with much applause. The conduct of 
young Ccesar also is equally laudable, and I per- 
suade myself that we have reason to hope he will 
complete the work he has begun. This, at least, 
is certain, that if he had not been so extremely 
expeditious in raising the veteran forces and if 
two legions had not deserted to him from Antony's 
armV} tljere is nothing so cruel or so flagitious 
whi(;li the latter would not have committed. But 
as these are articles which I suppose you are already 
apprised of, I only just mention them in order to 
confirm them. 

You shall hear farther from me whenever I can 
And a more leisure moment. Farewell. 


LETTER VIII. 

To Caius Cassius. 

It is owing, I imagine, to the difficulty of for- 
warding any despatches during the winter season, 
A. u. 710. have yet received no certain 

intelligei^e of what you are doing, nor 
even know in what part of the world you are placed. 
It is universally reported, however, (though more, 
I believe, from what people wish, than from what 
they have sufficient grounds to assert,) that you 
have raised an army, and are actually in Syria ; a 
report which the more easily gains credit, as it 
appears to be extremely probable. 

Our friend Brutus has acquired great honour by 
his late glorious and unexjiected achievements^ ; 
not only as being in themselves extremely desirable 
to the friends of liberty, but from the wonderful 
expedition, likewise, with which he performed 
them. If it be true, therefore, that you arc in pos-. 
session of those provinces we imagine, the republic 
is very powerfully supported ; as that whole tract 
of country which extends from the nearest coast of 
Greece as far as Egypt is, upon this supposition, 
in the hands of two of the most faithful friends of 
the commonwealth. Nevertheless, if ray judgment 
does not deceive me, the event of this war depends 
entirely upon Decimus Brutus ; for if he should be 
able to force his way out of Mutina, (as we have 
reason to hope,) it will, in all probability, be totally 
at an end. There are now, indeed, but few troops 
employed in carrying on that siege, as Antony has 

s Servius Biili)icius. to whom several letters in Ihcj fore- 
going part of this eoUeotion are addressed, lie w^as one, 
and the most considerable, of the throe conBulars whom 
the senate had lately deputed to Antony ; but, very un- 
fortunately for that embassy, he died just ns he arrived in 
Antony’s camp.— Philip, ix. 1. 

»■ See rem, p, 54.’1. a Antony. 

* llirtius and I'nnsa. u See r^m. *, p. 557. 

▼ He had lately stmt an account to the saiiatc of his suc- 
cess ftgdinst Caius, the brother of IVfark Antony, having 
forced him to retire with a few cohorts to Apollonia, and 
secured Macedonia, lllyricum, and Clrecco, together with 
the several amtios in those countries, to the interest of the 
republic. — Philipp, x. 


sent a large detachment to keep possession of 
Bononia^. In the mean while, our friend Hirtius 
is posted at Claterna*, and Ccesar at Forum Cor- 
neliiy, each of them at the head of a very consider-* 
able army ; at the same time that Pansa is raising 
at Rome a large body of Italian troops. But the 
season of the year has hitherto prevented their 
entering upon action; and, indeed, Hirtius appears, 
by the several letters 1 have received from him, to 
be determined to take all his measures with the 
utmost precaution. 

Both the Gauls, excepting only the cities of 
Bononia, Rhegium, and Parma, are zealously af- 
fected to the republic, as are also your clients on 
the other side the Po. The senate, likewise, is 
firm in the cause of liberty ; but when 1 say the 
senate, I nmst exclude all of consular rank, except 
Lucius Caesar, who, indeed, is faithfully attached 
to the interest of the commonwealth. The death 
of Servius Sulpicius has deprived us of a very 
powerful associate. As for the rest of the consulars, 
part of them are ill affected to the republic, others 
want spirit to support its cause, and some there 
are who look with envy on those i»atriot citizens 
whose conduct they see distinguished by the public 
applause. I'he populace, however, both in Rome 
and throughout all Italy, are wonderfully unani- 
mous in the common cause. I have nothing farther, 

I think, to add, but my wishes that your heroic 
virtues may shine out upon us from yon eastern 
regions, in all their enlivening warmth and lustre. 
Farewell. 


LETTER IX. 

To Isvcius Papirhis Pittus*. 

I HAVE receivetl a sec.ond letter from you con- 
cerning your friend Ilufus : and sim^e you interest 
„ yourself thus warmly in his behalf, you 
' ' might depend upon my utmost assistajice, 
even if he had done me an injury. But I am per- 
fectly sensible, from those lettei’s of his, which you 
comiimnicated to me, as well as from your own, 
how much my welfare has been his concern. I 
cannot, therefore, refuse him my friendly offices, 
not only in regard to your recommendation, which 
has all the weight with me it ought, but in compli- 
ance also with my own inclinations. I must acknow- 
ledge that it was his and your letters, my dear Pbb- 
tus, which first put me upon ray guard against 
the designs that were formed to destroy me‘‘. I 
afterwards, indeed, received intelligence from seve- 
ral other hands to the same effect, and particularly 
of the Consultations that were held concerning me 
both at Aquiniumand Fabrateria**, of which meet- 
ings, 1 find, you were likewise apprised. One 
would imagine that this party had foreseen how 
much 1 should embarrass their schemes, by the in- 

w Hologna. ^ Uuaderna. 

y Iniohu * Bee rcm. », jfi. 432. 

* This probably alludes to some design of the veteran 
soldiers against Cieoro's life ; as it appears, from a letter to 
Atticus, written soon after Oiesar’s death, that our author 
had been cautioned not to trust himself in Home, on ac- 
count of the danger to which he would be exposed from 
tho insolence of those troops. — Ad Atl. xv. 5. 

b These towns were situated in Latium, or what is now- 
called the Compagna di Koma. They still subsist, under 
the names of Aquino and Fahratera. 
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dustry they employed in order t6 compass my de- 
struction : and, as I had not the least suspicion of 
their purposes, I might incautiously have fallen into 
their snares, if it had not been for the admonitions 
you sent me, in consequence of the information you 
had received from Rufus. Your friend, therefore, 
wants no advocate with me for my good offices ; 
and I wish the republic may be in so happy a situ- 
ation, as to afford me an opj)Ortunity of giving him 
the most substantial proofs of my gratitude. 

But, to dismiss this subject, I am sorry you no 
longer frequent the festive tables of your friends ; 
as you cannot renounce these parties of good cheer 
without depriving yourself of a very exquisite gra- 
tification. And, to tell you the truth, I am sorry, 
likewise, upon another account, as 1 am afraid you 
will lose the little knowledge you had acquired in 
the art of cookery, and be absolutely at a loss how 
to set forth a tolerable supper. For as you made 
no very considerable improvements in this fashion- 
able science, even w'ht>Ti you had many curious mo- 
dels for your imitation, what strange awkward things 
must your entertainments prove now that you en- 
joy no longer the same advantagt^s ! When I in- 
formed Spuriiiiia*' of this wonderful revolution in 
the system of your affairs, he slit)t)k his prophetic 
head, and declared that it portended some terrible 
disaster to the commonwealth; unless, said he, 
this extraordinary jihienomenon be occasioned by 
the present cold w'(;athcr, and your friend sbouhl 
return with the zephyrs to his accustomed train of 
life. But, w’ithoui a joke, my dear Pietus, 1 would 
advise you to sj^cuid your time in the cheerful 
society of a set of worthy and agreeable friends ; 
as tliere is nothing, in my estimation, that more 
effectually contributes to the happiness of human 
life. When 1 say this, 1 do not mean with respect 
to the sensual gratifications of the palate, but with 
regard to that j)leasing relaxation of the mind which 
is best i>roduced by the freedom of social converse, 
and which is always most agreeable at the hour of 
meals. For this reason, the Latin language is 
much ha])pier, 1 thinlv, than the Greek, in the 
term it employs to express assemblies of this sort. 
In the latter they are called by a word w'hich sig- 
nifies computations ; whereas, in ours, they arc 
more emphatically styled convivial meetings ; in- 
timating that it is in a communication of this na- 
ture that life is most truly enjoyed. You sec I am 
endeavouring to bring, phi Icwopliy to my assistance, 
in recalling you to the tables of your friends ; and, 
indeed, I prescribe them as the best recipe for the 
re-establishment of your health. 

Do not imagine, my friend, from my writing in 
this strain of pleasantry, that I have renounced my 
cares for the republic. Be assured, qu tiie contrary, 
that it is the sole and unintermitted business of my 
life to secure to my fcllow-ciiizeiis the full posses- 
sion of their liberties, to which end my admoni- 
tions, my labours, and the utmost powers of rny 
mind, are, upon all occasions, unvveariedly ernjdoyed, 
Tn a w'ord, it is my firm persuasion, that, if 1 
slrnild die a martyr to these patriot endeavours, 

I shall finish my days In the most glorious {planner. 
Again and again 1 bid you farewell. 

^ A celebrated diviner, who is sitid to have foroworticd 
C^sar of the ides of March — Suet, in Vit, Jul. Cxa. ai. 


LETTER X. 

Caius Cassiusf Proconsul, to Cicero. 

I AM to inform you of my arrival in Syria, where 
I have joined the generals Lucius Murcus and 
Quintus Crispus These brave and wor- 
A. V* 710. having been made acquainted 

with what has lately passed in Rome, immediately 
resigned their armies to my command, and with 
great zeal and spirit co-operate with me in the 
service of the republic. Aulus Allieiuis has deli- 
vered to me the four legions which he brought from 
Egypt ; the legion which was commanded by Ctoci- 
lius Bassus^ has likewise*joined me. And now it is 
unnecessary, 1 arn persuaded, that I should exhort 
you to defend the interest both of myself and of 
the commonwealth, to the utmost of your abilities: 
but it may animate your zeal and your hopes, to bo 
assured that a powerful army is not wanting to 
support the senate and its friends in the cause of 
liberty. For the rest. 1 refer you to Lucius Car- 
tcius, whom I have directed to confer with you 
upon my affairs. Farewell. 

From luy ctiiiip at Tarichcair, March the 7th, 


LETTER XI. 

Asinius Pollio^^ to Cicero 

You must not wonder that you have heard 
nothing from me, in relation to public affairs, since i 
the breaking out of the war. Our con- | 
‘^* *^* ' * riers have always found it difficult to pass 
unmolested through the forest of Castulo ‘, but it is 
now more than ever infested with robbers. These 
banditti, however, are by no means the principal 
obstruction to ou.r intercourse with Rome, as the 
mails are perpetually searched and detained by the 

•l •* They had been prirterH, A. IT. sent the 

former into Syria and the latter into Rithynia, with pro- 
consular authority.'’— xlvii. ; Applun. lii. ; Ross. 

“Allienuswas lieiiteiuiiit to Rolubella, by whom ho 
was sent into lOffypt in <irdcr to conduct those legions into 
Syria. He accordingly executed his conmuHsion ; but, 
instead of delivering tliew^ tr(M>i>H to Dolabella, he went 
over with tliem to CussiuH.” — tiiiartior. 

^ Heo rrtrt. p, 5*17. 

fir Situated upon tho lake of (tenesaret in Galiloe. 
i‘ Asinius Pollio was, in every respect, one of tlio most 
aocompliHlied j»ersonfe among his eontemp<»nu*ies. His 
extensive genius was equal to all the nobler hraiichos of 
polite literature, and lie gave tho most apidaiided proofs 
of his talents ns a iwet, an orator, and an historian. He 
united the most lively and pleasing vein of wit and plea- 
wuitry with all that strength and solidity of understanding 
wiiieli Is necessary , render a man of weight in tho more 
sc'rioiis and iirixiortimt occasions of life ; in all UHioii to which 
uiu'oinmon aKsomblagc of qualities it was said of him, that 
ho wa.s a man ounttHin horarnnt. It is to bo regretted that 
a character ho truly brilliant on the intellectual side, 
should shine with loss lustre in a moral view. ’Tis c*vi- 
d€?nt, however, from the present epistle, that in taking 
part with Ca*sar against Pompey, private considerations 
were of more force with him than public utility, and de- 
termined him to support a cause which In’s biinrt con- 
demned. This letter was written from the farther Spain, 
of which province <’a?Har, a short time before liis death, 
had appointed Pollio governor. j 

i A city anciently of great note ; at present It is only a 
small village called CazorlUt in the province of New Cas- I 
tile, ill Bpain. I 
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soldiers that are posted for that purpose, by both 
parties, in every quarter of the country. Accords 
I ingly, if I had not received letters by a ship which 
lately arrived in this river J, I should have been 
utterly ignorant of what has been transacted in 
your part of the world. But now that a communi- 
cation by sea is thus opened between us, 1 shall 
I frequently, and with great pleasure, embrace the 
I opportunity of corresponding with you. 

I Believe me, there is no danger of my being 
I influenced by the persuasions of the person you 
; mention*^. As much as the world abhors him, he 
I is far from being detested to that degree which I 
know he deserves ; and 1 have so strong an aversion 
‘ to the man, that I would upon no consideration 
I bear a part in any measures wherein he is con- 
I cerned*. Inclined both by my temper and my 
! studies to he the friend of tranquillity and freedom, 

! I frequently and bitterly lamented our late unhappy 
civil wars. But, as the formidable enemies whicb 
I I had among both parties, rendered it altogether 
I unsafe for mti to remain neuter, so 1 would not 
take up arms on tliat side where I knew I should 
! be perpetually exposed to the insidious arts of my 
I capital adversary"'. But though my inclinations 
were not with the party I joined, my S|)irit however 
would not suffer me to stand undistinguished among 
them : in consequence of whi<;h, 1 was forward 
engage in all the dangers of the cause 1 had 
I espoused. AVith resj>eet to Ciesar himself, 1 will 
> confess that 1 loved him with the highest and most 
' inviolable affection, — and indeed 1 had reason. 

For, notwithstanding his acqvu\intance with me 
■ commenced so late as when he was in the height of 
his power, yet he admitted me into the same share 
1 of his friendship, as if I had been in the number of 
those with whom he had lived in tlie longest inti- 
macy. Nevertheless, as often as 1 was at liberty 
to follow my own sentiments, 1 endeavoured that 
my conduct should be such as every honest man 
must approve ; and wlienever I was obliged to ex- 
ecute the orders I received, it was in a manner that 
evidently discovered how much my actions were at 
variance with my heart. The unjust odium how- 
ever that I incurred by these unavoidable compli- 
ances, might well teach me the true value of liberty, 
and how wretched a condition it is to live under 
I the government of a despotic power. If any at- 
, tempts, therefore, are carrying on to reduce us a 
second time under the dominion of a single person, 
whoever that single person may he, 1 declare my- 
self his irreconcilable enemy. Tiic truth is, there 
is no danger so gre-t that I would not cheerfully 
hazard for the supimrt of our common liberties. 
Hut the consuls have not thought proper to signify 
to me, either by any decree of the senate, or by 
their private letters, in what manner 1 should act 

i Tho (riiailalquivir, upon^ which the city of Corduba, 
from whence this letter i» dated, was situated. 

^ Antony, as Manutius conjootiires, though some of tho 
commentatorN, with greater probability, suppose that ho 
means I^epidns.—Ep. Fam. x. 11 et 15, 

1 Nothing could bo more insincere, it should seem, than 
those professions, as it is probable that l*ollio was at this 
time detormined to join Antony, it is certain, at least,* 
that ho did so soon afterwards, and carried with him the 
tr(»ops under his command. — Veil. Pat. ii. (*.’1, 

Tho person hinted at is, perhaps, Cato, as Pollio had 
early distinguished his enmity towards that most illus' 
trious of Koinans, by a public iinpeacbment.— .Dial, do 
^ Cau& Corrupt. Eloquent. 34 


in the present conjuncture. 1 have received, indeed, 
only one letter from Fansa since the ides of March; 
by which he advised me to assure the senate, that 
I was ready to employ the forces under my command 
in any service they should require. But this would 
have been a very imprudent declaration at a time 
when Lepidus had professed, in his public speeches, 
as well as in the letters he wrote to all his friends, 
that he concurred in Antony's measures. For 
could I possibly, without the consent of the former, 
find means to subsist my army in their march 
through his provinces ? But, granting that I could 
have surmounted this diffi(!ulty, I must have con- 
quered another and a still greater, — as nothing 
less than, a pair of wings could have rendered it 
practicable for me to have crossed the Alps, whilst 
every pass was guarded by the troops of Lepidus. 
Add to this that I could by no mean.s convey any 
despatches to Rome, as the couriers were not only 
expo.sed in a thousand different ])Iaces to the danger 
of being plundered, hut were*dotained, likewise, by 
the express orders of Lepidus". It is well known, 
however, tluit I publicly declared at Corduba, that 
it was my re.solution not to resign this province 
into any other hands than those which the senate 
should appoint : not to mention how strenuously 1 
withstood all the applications that were made to me 
for parting with the tliirtieth legion. 1 could not, 
indeed, have givim it up, without depriving myself 
of a very considerable strength for the defence of 
the republic, as there arc no troops in the whole 
world that are animated with a braver or more 
martial spirit than those of w'hich this legion is com- 
posed. Upon the whole, 1 hope you will do me 
the justice to believe, in the first jdace, that 1 ani ex- 
tremely desirous of preserving the public tranquillity, 
as there is nothing 1 more sincerely wish than the 
safety of all rn^ fellow-citizens ; and, in the next 
place, that I am determined to vindicate my own 
and niy country's rights. 

It gives me greater satisfaction than you can well 
imagine, that you admit m^ friend into a share of 
your intimacy. Shall 1 own, nevertheless, that I 
cannot think of him as the companion of your 
walks, and as hearing a part in the pleasantry of 
your conversation, without feeling some emotions 
of envy ! This is a privilege, believe me, which 1 
infinitely value, as you shall most assuredly expe- 
rience, by my devoting tlie whole of my time to 
your company, if ever »wc should live to see peace 
restored to the republic. 

I am much surprised that you did not mention 
in your letter whether it would he most satisfactory 
to the senate that 1 should remain in this province, 
or march into Italy. If I were to consider only 
my own ease and safety, 1 should certainly con- 
tinue here ; but as, in the present conjuncture, 
the republic has more occasion for legions than 
for provinces, (especially as the loss of the latter 
may with great ease be recovered,) I have deter- 
mined to move towards Italy with my troops. For 
the rest, 1 refer you to the letter I have written to 
Fansa, a copy of which I herewith transmit to you. 
Farewell. 

Corduba, March the IGtli. 

« Lepidus was governor of that part of Spain which lay 
neixrcbt to Italy. See retn. « on letter 14 of this book. 
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LETTER XII. 

To Caius Cassius* 

You will receive a full account of the present 
situation of affairs from Tidius Strabo, a person of 
A u 710 S**^*^^ merit, and extremely welUafifected 

'to the republic. Need 1 add how strong 
his attachment likewise is to yourself, when it thus 
evidently appears by his leaving his family and his 
fortunes in order to follow you? For the same 
reason I forbear to solicit your good offices in 
I his behalf, as 1 am persuaded , you will think his 
I coming to you a sufficient recommendation to your 
I favour. 

If any misfortune should attend our arms, be 
: assured thgt the friends of the republic have no 
; other resource left than in you and Marcus Brutus. 

We are at this juncture indeed in the most iin- 
I niineiit danger : as it is with great difficulty that 
i Decimus Brutus still holds out at Mutina. ^ llow- 
! ever, if he should bo sjieediJy relieved, we may look 
i upon victory as our own ; if not, let me repeat it 
again, every friend of liberty will fly for ndiige to 
Brutus and to you- May you stand ready, then, 

I with all that spirit vvhieli is necessary for the full 
t and complete deliverance of our distressed country ! 
Farewell- 

S LETTER XIIl. 

: To Plane US* 

I Tiik account that Furnius gave us of your dis- 
I position towards the republic!, afforded the highest 
i ^ satisfaction both to the senate and tlic 

i ' * ■ jieojde. But your letter, which was after- 

j wards read in the senate, seemed by no means to 
i comport with those sentiments our friend had thus 
rcipresentcd you as entertaining. At the very time 
indeed when your illustrious colleague is sustaining 
• a siege from the lawless crew of the most worthless 
villaiiLS, you do not scruple to advise us to j>eace. 

I But if peace is their sincere desire, let them imme- 
diately lay down tlicir arms, and sue for it in a 

I; jirojier manner, otherwise they rnnst c.xpcct to 

I I obtain it, not by treaty, he assured, hut by the 
I sword alone. But 1 leave it to Furnius and your 
I w^orthy brother, to ac<|uaint you with the reception 
1 which your letter upon this subject, as well as that 
j of Lepidus, met with from the senate. Meanwhile, 

notwithstanding you are well qualified to be your 
own adviser, and that it wdll soon be in your power 
likewise to have recourse to the faithful and friendly 
counsels of Furnius and your brother ; yet, in com- 
pliance with that affection to w^hich you have so 
many powerful claims, I cannot forbear sending 
you a few admonitions. Believe^ me, then, my dear 
PJancus, wdiatevcr honours you have hitherto 
acquired, (and you have acquired in truth the 
highest,) they will be considered as so many vain 
and empty titles, unless you dignify them by joining 
in the defence both of the liberties of the people 
and the authority of the senate. Let me conjure 
you therefore to separate yourself from those asso- 
ciates with whom you have hitherto been united, 
not by choice indeed, but by the general attraction 
of a prevailing party. It has been the fortune of 
many, as it will probably be yours, to exercise the 
supreme magistracy during times of public com- 
motions ; but not one of this number ever derived 
to himself that esteem and veneration which na- 


turally flow from the consular dignity , who had 
not distinguished his administration by an active 
and zealous regard for the interests of the common- 
wealth. To this end it is necessary that you 
renounce the society of those impious citizens, 
whose principles are far different from your own ; 
that you show yourself the friend, the guide, and 
the protector of all those who are faithfully attached 
to our constitution ; and in fine that you be well 
persuaded that the re-establishment of the public 
tranquillity consists, not merely in laying down our 
arms, but in being secure from all reasonable ap- 
prehension of their ever being resumed to enslave 
us again. Thus to think and thus to act, will render 
your character, both as ^ consul and a consular, 
most truly illustrious : but if you should steer 
yourself by other maxims and by other measures, 
you will possess those exalted distinctions, not only 
without honour, but with the utmost disgrace. 

And iiow, if I have expressed ray sentiments with 
somewliat more than ordinary seriousness, impute it 
to the zeal of my affection towards you ; assuring 
yourself, at the same time, that you wdll, undoubt- 
edly, find my advice is founded on truth, if you 
make the experiment a manner worthy of your 
charuc'ter. Farewell. 

IMaieh the i>Oth. 


LETTER XIV. 

To Lepidus^* 

The singular regard 1 bear you, renders it 
greatly my concern that you should be distin- 
I A V 7J0 highest dignities of the 

I * * ' republic. I cannot, therefore, but regret, 

« Miirttus .i^iniilius LeiiLduH was desccmlt'il from one of 
tho noblest and iTio.st ancient families in Home, and ho 
was himself diKtiiiKuishtHl with some of tho mobt liononr- 
able posts in the Veiniblic. He stood higTi in the confideiiee 
and friend.sliip of .Julius Ciesar, wlio, when lie was dicta- 
tor, n;uuoi.l him for tbo muster of tlie horst* ; when ho was 
con.siif, in the year 7^/, declared him his eollcagtio ; and 
who, a short time before his death, appointofl him governor 
of the nearer Spain. Due of tho most elegant of tho 
Itoinan liist<»rians has represented Lepidus as void of all 
military virtui‘8, and in every view «>f his character as 
altogether unworthy of that high .station to which fortune 
had exalted him. Acttordingly ho is described by Hhak- 
speare, in the tragedy of .Julius Cicsar, as 

a slight nniiieritahlo man, 

Meet to ho sent on errands. 

Hut though tlie poet has bum strictly true to history, it 
may be (jue.stioncd, perhaps, whether tho historian hfis 
bt*en equally faithful to truth. For when one considers 
the grijat trust which Caesar rtqiosed in liCpitfus, his address 
in prevailing with young Pompey, who had made himself 
master almost of all Spain, to renounce his conquests ; 
together with tho share ho had in forming that celebrated 
league between Antony, Octavius, and himself, which gave 
him a third jiart in tho flivision of tho whole Roman 
dominions ; is it credible that his talents were destitute of 
lustre ? History, perhaps, may be more reasonably relied 
upon in what it has delivered concerning his moral cha- 
racter ; and it Is probable that Lepidus was strongly 
infected with avarice, ambition, and vanity. This at least 
is certain, that he acted towards the senate in the present 
coiijuncturo with great dissimulation and treachery. At 
the time when this letter was written, he was at the head 
of a very considerable army in the Norbonensiiin Gaul, 
which Caesar had annexed to the province of Hpatn, in 
favour of Lepidus.— Pigh. Annal. ii. 451 ; Veil. Pat, ii. G3, 
«0 ; Dio, xlv. 275 , 
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that you omitted to pay your acknowledgments to | 
the senate for those extraordinary honours they 
lately conferred upon you**. * 

1 am glad you are desirous of composing those 
unhappy dissentioiis that destroy the tranquillity of 
our country : and if you can effect this good work, 
consistently with the enjoyment of our liberties, it 
will be greatly to your own credit, as well as to the 
advantage of the commonwealth. But if the peabe 
you propose is to re-establish a most oppressive 
tyranny, be well assured there is not a man in bis 
senses who will not rather renounce his life than 
thus suffer himself to be made a slave. 1 should 
think, therefore, that your wisest way would be to 
avoid engaging as the mediator of a peace which 
is neither approved by the senate or the people, 
nor indeed by any lover of his country in the whole 
republic. But as this is a truth which you will 
undoubtedly learn from others, 1 will only add, 
that I hope you will consider, with your usual 
prudence, in what manner it will be best and most 
advisable for you to act. Farewell. 


LETTER XV. 

To Caitis Cousins . 

I WILL not tell you with how much zeal 1 lately 
stood forth, both in the senate and before the 
A. II 710 . advocate for the advancement 

of your honours'!; as it is a circumstance 
which I had rather you should learn from the 
letters of your family, than from my own hand. I 
should easily have carried my point in the former, 
if 1 had not met with a strenuous opposition from 
Pansa. Nevertheless, after having enforced 
sentiments in the senate, 1 made a speech, to the 
same purpose, in an assembly of the jieojdc ; to 
which I was introduced by Marcus Servitius, the 
tribune. I urged upon this occasion (and with a 
warmth and vehemence suitable to a popular 
audience) all that I most justly might in your 
favour : and my speech was received with a louder 
and more universal ap])lause than ever was known 
before. I hope you will pardon me that I took 
these steps contrary to the persuasions of your 
mother-in-law ; who was apprehensive they might 
give offence to Pansa. He did not, indeed, forget 
to avail himself of these fears : 'and he assured the 
people, that even your own family were averse to 
my making this motion. 1 was by no means, 1 
confess, governed by their sentiments in the case ; 
as I acted entirely with a view to an interest 
which I have always endeavoured to promote ; the 
interest I mean of the republic in general, as well 

P The senate had lately decreed, that the statue of Le- 
piduH should bo erected in the forum, with an inscription, 
in honour of the services ho had performed to liis country 
by prevailing with young Poni|»oy to lay down his arms. 
— ‘Philipp, xvi. 4. 

4 Dolabella having entered into Asia Minor, and com- 
mitted great outrages and hostilities in that provincie, was 
doolared, by a general vote of the senate, a public enemy ; 
in consequence of which a debate arose concerning the 
person to whom the woi^ be curried on against Dolabella 
should be Intrusted. Giccro moved that a commission 
should be granted to Cassius for that purpose, with the 
most honourable aud extensive powers. Hut his motion 
was overruled by the superior interest of Pansa, who 
seems to have been secretly desirous of obtaining this com- 
mand for himself. — Philipp, xi. * 


as with a regard to the advancement of your glory 
in particular. 

There is one article upon which I very largely 
expatiated in the senate, as 1 afterwards repeated 
it likewise in my speech to the people : and I hope 
your conduct will fully justify what I then said. 
I undertook to assure the public, that you would 
not wait for the sanction of our decrees ; but, 
agreeably to your usual spirit, would, upon your 
own single authority, take such measures as should 
appear expedient to you for the defence of the 
commonwealth. 1 went even farther, and almost 
ventured to affirm, that you had already acted in 
this manner. The truth of it is, although 1 was 
not at that time certainly informed either in what 
part of the world you were, or what number of 
troops you were furnished with ; yet 1 was con- 
fident, I said, that every legion in Asia' had sub- 
mitted to your command, and that you had recovered 
that province to th# republic. I have only to add 
my wishes, that in every enterprise you shall under- 
take, you may still rise above yourself with superior 
glory. Farewell. 


LETTER XVI. 

Plancus to Cicero* 

I SHOULD employ this letter in giving you a full 
explanation of my measures, if I had no other 
^ method of convincing you, that I have 

in every respect conducted myself towards 
the republic agreeably to my own promises, and to 
your ])ersiuisioas. 1 have ever been ambitious, 
indeed, of obtaining your esteem, as well as your 
friendship : and if 1 have wished to secure you for 
ray advocate where 1 have acted wrong, I have 
been no less desirous of giving you occasion to 
applaud me for acting right. But 1 was going to 
say, that I shorten this letter for two reasons ; the 
first is, because 1 have entered into an ample detail 
of everything in uiy public manifesto"; and the 
next, because you will receive a circum.stantial 
account of all that relates to me from Marcus 
Varisidius, a Roman knight, and my particular 
friend, whom 1 have directed to wait upon you. 
In the mean time., let me protest, tliat it was not 
without much concern that 1 saw others anticipate 
me in the good opinion of the republic : but I 
forbore to declare myself, till I should be in a 
condition to effect something worthy of those 
expectations the senate has conceived of me, and 
of that high office^ 1 shall shortly bear. And 
should fortune second my endeavours, 1 hope to 
render such considerable services to the republic, 
that not only the present age shall feel the advan- 
tage of my assistance, but that it shall be remem- 
bered likewise in times to come. Meanwhile, 
that I may pursue t|)e8e endeavours with the 
greater alacrity, 1^. me entreat your suffrage in 
procuring me those Jbchours which your letter sets 
before my view as incitements of my patriotism i 
and your interest for this purpose is equal, 1 well 
know, to your inclination. Take care of your 
health, and give me your friendship in the same 
degree that I sincerely give you mine. 

r Asia Minor. * 8c« the next letter. 

t The consulate, upon which Plancus was to enter the 
following year. 
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LETTER XVII. 

PlancuSy Consul elect, to the Consuls, the Pralors, 

the Tribunes, the Senate, and the Commons of 

Rome, 

Before: I make any professions with respect to 
my future conduct, I deem it necessary to justify 
A 710 those who may think that I have 

' ' * held the republic too long in suspense 
concerning my designs**. For 1 would by no means 
have it imagined that I am atoning for my past 
behaviour, when, in fact, I am only seizing the 
first favourable opportunity of publicly declaring a 
resolution which 1 have long formed. I was in 
no sort ignorant, however, that, at a time of such 
general and alarming confusions, a less deliberate 
discovery of my intentions would have proved most 
to my own private advantage : as I was sensible 
that several of my fellow-citizcns had been distin- 
guished with great honours, by a more hasty expli- 
cation of their jmrposes. But as fortune had 
placed me in such a situation, that I could not 
be earlier in testifying mine without prejudicing 
that cause which 1 could better serve by concealing 
th^pi, 1 was willing to suffer for a season in the 
good opinion of tlie world ; as I preferred the 
interest of the public to that of iny own reputation. 
That this was the genuine motive of my proceed- 
ings, cannot reasonably, I trust, bti f|ue8tioned.. 
For, can it be supposed that a man in my prosper- 
ous circumstanees, and of my w^^ll-know’n course 
of life, whose utmost hopes too w^ere upon the very 
jioint of being crowned^, could be capable either of 
meanly submitting t(» the destructive ambition of 
another, or impiously (*.herishing any dangerous 
schemes of his own ? But it required some time, 
as well as much pains and expense, to render iiiy- 
hedf able to perform those assurance\s I purposed 
to give to the re])ublic, and to every friend of her 
cause ; that I might not approach with mere empty 
professions to tlie assistance of my country, but 
with the power of performing au effectual service. 
To this end, as the army under my command had 
been strongly and frecpiently solicited to revolt, it 
w'as necessary to persuade them that a moderate 
reward, conferred by the general voice of the com- 
monwealth, was far ])referable to an infinitely 
greater from any single hand. My next labour was 
to convince those many cities wiiicli had been 
gained the last year by largesses and other dona- ! 
tions, that these were obligations of no validity, ! 
and that they should endeavour to obtain the same ■ 
benefactions from a better and more honourable | 
quarter. I had still the farther task to prevail : 
with those who commanded in the neighbouring | 
provinces, to join with the more numerous party i 
in a general association for the defence of our 
common liberties, rather thaQ unite with the ! 
smaller number, in hopes of dividing the spoils of 
a victory that must prove fatal to the whole world. 
Add to this, that I was obliged to augment my own 
troops, and those of my auxiliaries, that I might 
have nothing to fear, whenever I should think 
proper, contrary to the inclination of some about 
me, openly to avow the cause which it was my 
resolution to defend. Now, I shall never be 

^ See rem, p. 551. 

V Alluding to hit) being to enter tho next year on the 
consular ollico. 


ashamed to acknowledge, that, in order to bring 
these several schemes to bear, I submitted, though 
very unwillingly, indeed, to the mortification of 
dissembling the intentions 1 really had, and of 
counterfeiting those which I certainly had not : as 
the fate of my colleague**^ had taught me how dan- 
gerous it is for a man who means well to his 
country, to divulge his resolutions ere he is suffi- 
ciently prepared to carry them into execution. For 
this reason it was that 1 directed my brave and 
w'orthy lieutenant, Caius Fumius, to represent to 
you, more fully than 1 thought prudent to explain 
in ray despatches, those measures which seemed 
necessary for the preservatioj^ both of this province 
and of the republic in general, as being the more 
concealed method of conveying my sentiments to 
you upon that subject, as well as the safer with 
respect to myself. 

It appears, then, that I have long been secretly 
attentive to the defence of the commonwealth. But 
now that, by the bounty of the gods, I am in every 
respect better prej)ared for that purpose, I desire 
to give the world, not only reason to hope well of 
my intentions, but clear and undoubted proofs of 
their sincerity. 

1 have five legions in readiness to mareh ; all of 
them zealously attached to the republic, and dis- 
posed, by my liberalities, to pay un entire obedience 
to iiiy orders. The .same dis])osiiion appears in 
every city throughout this province ; and they 
earnestly vie with each other in giving me the 
strongest marks of their duty. Accordingly, they 
have furnished me with as considerable a body, of 
auxiliary forces, both liorse and foot, as they could 
possibly have raised for the support of their own 
national liberties. As for myself, 1 am ready either 
to remain here, in order to protect this province, 
or to march wheresoever else the re])ublic shall 
<lemand my services. • I will offer yet another 
alternative ; and either resign my troops and go- 
vernment into any hands that shall be appointed, 
or draw upon myself the whole weight of the war ; 
if by these means 1 may be able to establish the 
trancjuillity of my country, or even retard those 
calamities with which it is threatened. 

If, at the time that I am making these declara- 
tions, our public disturbances should hai)pily be 
composed, I shall rejoice in an event so advan- 
tageous to the common wealth, notwithstanding the 
honour I shall lose i>y being too late iu the tender 
of my semces*. But, on the contrary, if I am 
early enough irt my offers to beat a, full part in all 
the dangers of the war, let me recommend it to 
every man of justice and candour to vindicate me 
against the malevolence of those whom envy may 
prompt to asperse my character. 

In my own particular, I desire no greater reward 
for my services than the satisfaction of having con- 
tributed to the security of the republic. But I 
think myself bound to recommend those brave and 

w Becimua lirutua. To what particular circumatunco 
of hia conduct Planeus alludes, the history of thoso times 
does not discover. Perhaps he may onbr.(mean, in general , 
that Dccimus had imprudently drawyijBpon himself the 
siege of Modena before ho had made thclProper disfiosi tions 
against an attack. ^ 

* Tliia passage sufficiently diseovers tho true motive of 
Plancus’s present deohirations ; as they appear evidently 
to have ilowod from some reason he had to believe, that 
the contest between Antony and the senate was likely to 
be adjusted in an amicable manner. 
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worthy men to your especial favour, who, partly in 
compliance with my persuasion, but much more 
in confidence of your good faith, would not suffer 
themselves to be prevailed upon by all the appli- 
cations that have been made, both to their hopes 
and their fears, to depart from their duty to the 
commonwealth. 

LETTER XVIII. 

I To Plancus, 

\ Although I had received a very full account 
j from our friend Furnius of your disposition with 
A iJ 710 republic, ^nd of the mea- 

' ■ ■ ' sures you were meditating in its defence, 

' yet the perusal of yottr letter ^ afforded me a still 
clearer view into the whole plan of your patriot 
purposes. Notwithstanding, then, that you should 
not have an opportunity of executing your projected . 
, services, as the fate of the commonwealth, which 
depends upon a single battle, will probably be 
decided ere this reaches your hands ; yet you have 
acquired, nefvertheless, great and universal ap])lausc 
from what the world lias been informed of your 
general good intentions. Accordingly, had either 
of the consuls been in llomc '^ wlicn your despatches 
arrived, the senate would have declared, and in 
terms I am persuaded extremely to your advan- 
tage, the sense it entertains of your zealous and 
acceptable preparations in their cause. The proper 
season, however, for your being rewarded with 
I honours of this kind, is, in my opinion at least, 
i so far from being elajiscd, that, on tlie contrary, it 
seems to be scarce fully arrived : as those distinc- 
j tions alone appear to me to deserve the name of 
i honours that are conferred by our country, not in 
expectation of services to (lorne, but in just rctri- 
butionto those that have effectually been performed. 
Believe me, if any form of government shall subsist 
I amongst us where merit can hope to be distin- 
guished, you will shine out,«^ith all the most illus- 
I trious dignities it can bestow. But nothin^of this 
; kind (let me repeat it again) can justly be called an 
honour, but what is given, not as the incentive of 
I an occasional service, but as the recompense of a 
‘ constant and uniform course of patriotism. Be it 
j then your earnest endeavour, my dear rlancus, to 
acquire these well-merited rewards, by advancing 
i to the relief of your colleague " ; by improving that 
j wonderful unanimity which appears in every pro- 
1 vince for the siqiport of Hj^e common cause, and by 
giving all pos.sible succour to your country in 
I general. Be persuaded that I shall always be 
ready to assist your schemes with my best advice, 
and to promote your honours with iny utmost 
interest : in a word, that 1 shall act, upon every 
occasion wherein you are concerned as one who is 
most sincerely and meat warmly your friend. 1 am 
so, indeed, not only from that intercourse of affec- 
tionate good offices by which we have been long 
mutually united, but from the love 1 bear likewise 
to my country ; in tenderness to which 1 am more 
anxious for your life than for my own. Farewell. 

March the 3Uth. 

y The furogoing letter to the senate. 

* ** The two consuls, TTirtiuH and Pansa, were both In 
Oaul, and waiting to attumpt a decisive battle with An- 
tony, in order to deliver Pccimus Brutus from the danger 
ho was in at Modena.^’— Koaa. 

I * JDecimuB Brutus* i 


LETTER XIX. 

* To Cornificius. 

I AGREE with you in thinking that those who 
were concerned in the design upon Lilybaeum** 

A u ^10 executed upon the 

* ‘ ^ * spot. But you spared them, it seems, in 
the apprehension that the world would condemn 
you as too freely indulging a vindictive spirit ; yet, 
as well might you have been apprehensive, my friend, 
that the world would edndemn you for acting too 
agreeably to your patriot character. 

I very gladly embrace your overtures of renew- 
ing that association with you, for the defence of | 
the republic, in which I was formerly engaged with j 
your father ; and I am persuaded it is an associa- 1 
tion, my dear Cornificius, in which we shall ever be I 
united. It is with much pleasure, likewise, that 1 I 
find you esteem it unnecessary to send me any i 
ceremonious acknowledgments of my services : i 
formalities, indeed, woula ill agree with that inti- ' 
ma(*,y which subsists between us. ! 

If the senate were ever h olden in the absence of ' 
the consuls, unless upon some very sudden and i 
extraordinary occasion, it would have been more 
frequently summoned in order to concert pro'per 1 
measures for the support of your authority. But i 
as neither Hirtius nor Fansa is in Rome, no decree 1 
can at present be procured, in relation to the j 
several sums of two millions and of seventy mil- | 
lions of sesterces which you mention. 1 think, | 
however, that you are sufficiently authorised to raise : 
this money by way of loan, in virtue of that general i 
decree of the senate by which you were confirmed 
in your government, 

I imagine you are informed of the state of our ! 
affairs, by those to whom it properly belongs to , 
send you the intelligence. ,As for myself, 1 con- 
ceive great hopes that things will take a favourable 
turn. 1 am not wanting, at least, in my utmost | 
vigilance and efforts for that pur])Ose : and I am i 
resolutely waging war against every foe to the re- I 
public. The recovery of our liberties does not | 
seem, indeed, even to be a -matter of great I 

difficulty ; 1 am sure it would have been perfectly i 
easy, if some persons had acted in the manner they I 
ought. Farewell. 

LETTER XX. | 

To Plancus. | 

It is principally for the sake of my country that j 
I ought to rejoice in the very powerful succours ; 

with which you have strengthened the | 
A. IT. 710 , at a juncture when it is well- I 

nigh reduced to the last extremity. I protest, ! 
however, by all my hopes of congratulating you on j 
the victorious deliverance of the commonwealth, jj 
that a considerable part of the joy which 1 feel ' 
upon this occasion, arises from the share 1 take in 
your glory. Great, indeed, is the reputation you 
have already acquired, and great 1 am persuaded 
will be the honours that will hereafter be conferred 
upon you : for assure yourself, nothing could make 

b A city in Sicily, opposite to the ooabt of Libya in Africa. 
The particulars of the affair alluded to, as weU as the per- 
sons concerned in it, are unknown. 

c About 16,000L of our money. ^ About 5G0,000L 
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a stronger impression upon the senate than your late 
letter^ to that assembly. It did so, both with 
respect to those veiy important services which it 
brought us an account that you had performed, and 
with regard to that strength of sentiment and 
expression with which it was drawn up. It con- 
tained nothing, however, that was in the least 
unexpected to myself; as I was not only perfectly 
well acquainted with your heart, and had not for- 
gotten the promises you had giv^ti me in your 
letters, but us I had received from Fumius a full 
information of all your designs. These, indeed, 
appeared to the senate much beyond what they 
had allowed themselves to hope : not that they ever 
entertained the least doubt of your disposition, but 
because they were by no means sufficiently apprised 
either of what you were in a condition to effect, or 
whither you purposed to march. It was with inff- 
nitc pleasure, tlu rcfere, that I read the letter which 
Marcus Varisidius deli venal to me on your part. 
1 received it on the 7thtfjf this month, in the morn- 
ing, amidst a large ein;le of very worthy citizens, 
who were attending in order to conduct me from 
my liouse : and 1 immeiliately gav(^ them a share 
in my joy. Whilst wo were mutually congratulat- 
ing ea<di other upon this happy occurrence, Muna- 
tius came to pay mo his usual morning visit : to 
whom I likewise communicated your letter. It 
was the first nt)Licc he had received of an express 
being arrived from you : as Varisidins, in pursuance 
of your directions, did not deliver any of his de- 
spatches till he had first waited upon me. A short 
lime, however, after Muiiatius had left me, he 
returned with your letter to himsedf, together also 
w’ith that which you wTote to the senate. We 
thought proper to carry the latter immediately to 
Cornutus ; who, as prietor of the city, supplies the 
offi(^e of the consuls in their absence, agreeably, 
you know, t(» an ancient and established custom, 
'^rhe senate was instantly summoned; and the 
expectation that was raised by the general report of 
an express being arrived from you, brought toge- 
ther a very full assembly. As soon as your letter 
was read, it w\'is objected that Cornutus had not 
taken the ausjjices in a proj)er manner ; and this 
scruple was confirmed by the general staitinients of 
our college ^ In consequence of this, the senate 
was adjourned to the following day ; when 1 had a 
very warm contest with Servilius, who strenuously 
opposed the passing of any daeree to your honour. 
For this purpose he had the interest to procure 
his own motion to be first proposed to the senate ; 
which being rejected, however, by a great majority, 
mine was next taken into consideration. But when 
tlie senate had unanimously agreed to it, Publius 
U itius at the instigation of Servilius, interposed 
his negative. The farther deliberation upon this 
affair was postponed, therefore, to the next day : 
when Servilius came prepared to support an oppo- 

<-• The lettei* licrc mentioned seems to have been a siib- 
Bcqiient one to that wliich stands the 17th in the present 
book 

f See rent. p. 391. 

K The senate could not enter into any debate unless the 
subject of it WHS proposed to them in form by some of the 
magistrates, who had the solo privilege of referring any 
question to a vote, or of dividing the house upon it. — ^Mid- 
dlchm on the Rom, Sen. p. l.W, 

b One of the tribunes. It has already been observed, that 
those magistsatce had a power of putting a «dop to the pro- 
ceedings of the senate by their single negative. 


sition, which, in some sort, might be considered as 
injurious to the honour even of Jupiter himself ; as 
it was in the CapitoD that the senate, upon this 
occasion, was assembled. I leave it to your other 
friends to inform you in what manner 1 mortified 
Servilius, and with how much warmth I exposed 
the contemptible interposition of Titius. But this 
I will myself assure you, that the senate could not 
possibly act with greater dignity and spirit, or show 
a stronger disposition to advance your honours, 
than it discovered upon this occasion. Nor are 
you less in favour with the whole city in general : 
as, indeed, all orders and degrees of men amongst 
us remarkably epneur in the same common zeal for 
the deliverance of the republic. Persevere then, my 
friend, in tlie glorious course upon which you have 
entered : and let nothing less than immoutal fame 
be the object of your well-directed ambition. De- 
spise the fal.se splendour of all those empty honours 
that are short-lived, transitory, and perishable. 

1 rue glory is founded iqion virtue alone ; which is 
nt'vcr so illustriously disringuished as when it dis- 
: plays itself by iinportaut services ta our country. 

I Vou have at this time a most favourable opportu- 
I nity for that purpose ; whitdi, as you have already 
’ embraced, let it not slip out of your hands till you 
; shall have employed it to full advantage ; lest it be 
saiil, that you are more obliged to the republic than 
the republic is obliged to you. As, for my own 
part, you will always find me ready to contribute 
to the advancement as well as to the support of 
your dignities : indeed, it is what 1 owe not only 
to our friendship, but to the commonwealth, which 
is far dearer to me than life itself. 

Whilst I was employing ray best services for the 
promotion of your honours, 1 received great plea- 
sure in observing the prudence and fidelity which 
Titus Muiiatius exerted for the same purpose. I 
had experienced those qualities in him upon other 
occasions : but the incredible diligence and affec- 
tion with which he u^ted lor your interest in this 
affair,' showed them to me in a still stronger and 
more cons]»icuous jioiiit of view. Farewell. 

April the Uth. 

* Tlie Capitol was ii tuniplo dcilieated to .lupiter, aiul the 
iniistconKtdeniblo btriirture of the sacred kincl in all Romo. 
The ruins of this celebrated edifieo ar^^ still to be seen, 
j None of the commentators have taken notice of the indi- 
rect coiiijiliim'nt which Cicero liero jiays to PlancuB, 
wiih'Ii seems, liowcver, to deserve a particular explanation. 
The Capitol was held in singular veneration , as being built 
upon tlic spot wiiich Jupit6r w-as hiipiiosed to have chosen 
for tlie visible niunifestation of his person. In consequence 
of tbis popular superstition, Imth Horace and Virgil often 
siieak of the jnosperity mikI duration of thaCapitol as a 
eireiinihtance upon wliich the fortune of the whole empire 
depended : — 

Rtet Capitolium 

Fulgens, triuinphatis<iue laissit 
Roma forox dare jura jViedis. — Hoa. Od. iii. 3, 42. 

Pum domiiB A^hiei Cupitoli immobile saxum 

Accolet, iniperJumquo Rater Roniunus liabcbit. 

Ain, ix. 44U. 

Cicero, therefore, by a very artful pieoe of flattery, insi- 
nuates, that the opposition Servilius mado to the honours 
which the senate intended to have paid to X'lancus, was, 
in effect, an affront to that supreme and guardian divinity 
in whose temple the transaction passed, as being contrary 
to the interest of a republic which was distinguished by 
Jupiter himself with his immediate presence. — Vide A^n, : 
viiL 34G. 
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THE LETTERS OF MARCUS TULLIUS CICERO 


1 

LETTER XXI. 

To Cornificius, 

My friendship with Lucius Lamia is well known, 
I am persuaded, not only to yourself, who are 
acquainted with all the circumstances of 
* my life, but to every Roman in general. 
It most conspicuously appeared, indeed, to the 
whole world, when he was banished by the consul 
GabiniusJ, for having, with so remarkable a spirit 
of freedom and fortitude, risen up in my defence**. 
Our friendship, however, did not commence from 
that period : it was from an affection of a much 
earlier date, that he was induced thus generously to 
expose himself to every danger in my cause. To 
these his meritoribus services, I must add, that 
there is no man whose company affords me a more 
true and exquisite entertainment. After what I 
have thus said, you will think it needless, surely, 
that I should use much rhetoric in recommending 
him to your favour. You see the just reason I 
have for giving him so large a share of my affection : 
whatever terms, therefore, the strongest friendship 
can require upon an occasion of this nature, let 
your imagination supply for me in the present. I 
will only assure you, that your good offices to the 
agents, the servants, and the family of Lamia, in 
every article wherein his affairs in your province 
shall require them, will be a more acceptable in- 
stance of your generosity than any you could con- 
fer in my own personal concerns. I am persuaded, 
indeed, from your great penetration into the cha- 
I racters of men, that without my recommendation 
I you would be jierfectly well disposed to give him 
your best assistance. I must confess, at the same 
time, I have heard that you suspect him of having 
signed some decree of the senate injurious to your 
honour. But I must assure you, in the first place, 
that he never signed any during the administration 
of those consuls ' ; and, in the next, that almost all 
the decrees which were pretended to be jiassed at 
that time, were absolutely forged. The truth is, 
you might just as reasonably suppose I was con- 
cerned in that decree to which my name was sub- 
scribed, relating to Sempronius ; though, in fact, 
I was then absent from Rome, and complained, I 
remember, of the injury that had been done me, in 
a letter which I wrote to you upon the occasion. 
But not to enter farther into this subject ; I most 
earnestly entreat you, my dear Cornificius, to con- 
sider the interest of Lamia, in all respects, as 
mine, and to let him see that my recommendation 
has proved of singular advantage to his aftairs ; 
assuring yourself that you cannot, in any instance, 
more effectually oblige me. Farewell. 


LETTER XXII. 

To the same» 

Cornificius delivered your letter to me on the 
17th of March, about three weeks, as he told me, 
A u 710 received it from your hands. 

* ‘ The senate did not assemble either on 

J Bee rem, a, p, 3f.i0. 

^ When Ciooro was persecuted by Clodius. 

1 It is altogether uncertaii^ to what consuls Cicero alludes: 
Manutius supposes, to Antony and Dolabella. 


that day or the next ; however, on the 9th they 
met, when 1 defended your cause in a very full 
house, and with no unpropitious regards from Mi- 
nerva™. 1 may with peculiar propriety say so, as 
the statue of that guardian goddess of Rome, which 
I formerly erected in the Capitol ", and which had 
lately been thrown down by a high wind, was at 
the same time decreed to be replaced. Your let- 
ter, which Pansa read to the senate, was much 
approved, and afforded great satisfaction to the 
whole assembly. It fired them, at the same time, 
with general indignation against the impudent 
attempts of the horrid MinotauVf for so I may 
well call those combined adversaries of yours, Cal- 
visius and Taurus It was proposed, therefore, 
that the censure of the senate should pass upon 
them ; but that motion was overruled by the more 
merciful Pansa. However, a decree was voted 
upon this occasion extremely to your honour. 

As for my own good offices in your favour, be 
assured, my dear Cornifiesus, they have not been 
wanting from the first moment I coniieived a hope 
of recovering our liberties. Accordingly, when I 
laid a foundation, for that purpose, on the 20th of 
December last^, while the rest of those wdio ought 
to have been equally forward in that work, stood 
timidly hesitating in what manner to act, I had a 
particular view to the preserving you in your pre- 
sent post ; ami to this end 1 prevailed with the 
senate to agree to my motion concerning the 
continuance of the proconsuls in their respective 
provinces. But my zeal in your cause did not 
terminate here, and 1 still continued my attacks 
upon that person, who, in contempt of the senate, 1 
as well as most injuriously to you, had, even wiiilst i 
lie himself was absent from Rome, procured your j 
government to be allotted to him. My frequent, | 
or, to speak more jirojierly, my incessant, remon- 
strances against his proceedings, forced him, much 
against his inclinations, to enter Rome, where he 
found himself obliged lo relinquish the hopes of 
an honour wdiich he thought himself no less sure of 
than if it had been in his actual possession. It 
gives me great pleasure that these my just and 
honest invectives against your adversary, in con- 
junction with your own exalted merit, have secured 
you in your government, as I rejoice extremely, 
likewise, in the distinguished honours you have 
there received. 

I very readily admit of your excuse in regard to 
Sempronius, well knowing that your conduct upon 
that occasion may justly he imputed to those errors 


«» It was ti sort of provorhial expression among the 
Homans, when tlioy spoke of aliy successful undertaking, 

say that it was carried on '* not without the approbation 
of Minerva.'* 

“ •* Cicero, a little before his retreat into banishment, 
took a siiiull statue of Minerva, which had long been 
reverenced in his family as a kind of tutelar deity, and 
carrying it to the Capitol, placed it in the temple of 
Jupiter, under the title of Minerva, the guardian of the 
citg .'' — Life of Cicero, p. 02. 

« The Minotaur was a fabulous monster which the poets 
describe as half man half bull. Cicero, therefore, in allu- 
sion to the name of Taurus, who had joined with Calvisius 
in some combination against Coniiticius, jocosely gives 
them the appellation of the Minotaur. 

P When he spoke his third and fourth Philippic orations, 
wherein Cicero endeavoured, amongst other articles, to 
animate tho senato and the people to vigorous measures 
against Antony. 


TO SEVERAL OF HIS FRIENDS. 


to which we were all equally liable^ whilst we trod | 
the dark and dubious paths of \)ondage. 1 myself, 
indeed, the grave inspirer of your counsels, and 
the firm defender of your dignities, even 1, niy 
friend, was injudiciously hurried away by my 
indignation at the times, when, too hastily despair- 
ing of liberty, I attempted to retire into (treece*!. 
But the Etesian winds, like so many patriot citi- 
zens, refused to w’aft me from tlie commonwealth, 
whilst Auster, conspiring in their designs, collected 
his whole force, and drove me back again to Hhe- 
gium. From thence I returned to Rome, with all 
the expedition that sails and oars could speed me, 
and, the very next day after my arrival, J showed 
the w^orld that I was the only man, amidst a race 
of the most abject slaves, that dared to assert his 
freedom and independency ^ 1 inveighed, indeed, 

against the measures of Antony with so much spirit 
and indignation, that he lost ali manner of patience; 
and pointing the wliole rage of his bacehanaliau 
fury at my devoted hea^l, he at first endeavoured 
to gain a pretence of assassinating me in the 
senate ; but that project not succeeding, his next 
resource was to lay w'ait for my life in private. 
But 1 extricated myself from his insidious snares, 
and drove him, all reeking with the fumes of his 
nauseous intemperance, into the toils of Octavius*. 
That excellent 5 ’^outh drew together a body of 
troops, in the first place, for his own and my par- 
ti An ai’cnunt of this intenclvil vo.vave Iihh alreiuly befen 
given in a former note. Seti rem. k />. 

*■ This s<'etnH to alliuU* to his having refused to pay 
ohedioneo to a siuninoiis from Antony, to att<-nd a 
ing of the sonate w'hieh was held on that day. Sec rew. 

", JK SiXt. 

" Oetavins, as soon as lie retiinied into Italy, after the 
death of (.wsar, endeavoured to secure (*i(!ero in his inte- 
rest, as Cieero appeared no less forwartl to cmhraee the 
friendship of Oetavins. Th(‘y hoth of them, intloed, had 
one <»f the strongest of all motives, perhaps, fora niutinil 
coalition ; as there i.s nothing in which men seem t(» unite 
more amicably, than in hiuitiiig down tlie same eomnioii 
foe. The league, however, into which Cicero entered with 
Octavius, extended n«) farther at first than to a matter <if 
mere civil controversy; and he only engaged to s«pjrt>rt 
Octavius in his claim (d part of ( wear’s estate, W’iikrh 
Antony, it was alleged, injurhuisly withlield fr<»in him. 
Jlut even this was going a greater length than a true 
patriot etmld prudently have ventured: for though tlie 
contest hetweeii Antony and Oetavins, with respect to 
the money in question, was altogether personal, yet ** by 
natural eonscnpicnce (as the uccurato observer upon the epis- 
tles between Cicero and llrutus justly remarks) it became a 
matter of more extensive concern. In tbe first place, it 
was joined witli the succession to the name t)f (’irsar, 
which was looked upon by the chiefs of the ( ’assarian party 
as an earnest of the continuance of the public wdtlcment 
made by Caesar in the person of Octavius ; and, on tho 
same account, it w as Jilways suspected by the more dis- 
cerning rcpubUcuns. In tho next place, it gave Octavius 


ticular defence ; and in the next, for that of the 
republic in general ; which, if he had not happily 
rai.sed, Antony, in his return from Brundisium, 
w'oitld have spread desolation, like a wasting pes- 
tilence, around the land. What followed 1 need 
not add, as 1 imagine you are well apprised of 
all that has happened subsequent to that period. 
To return, then, to what gave occasion to this 
digression, let me again assure you, that 1 am 
perfectly well satisfied with your excuse concerning 
Semproiiius. The truth is, it was impossible to 
act with any determined steadiness and uniformity 
in times of such total anarchy and confusion. 

But other days,'* to use an expression of Terence, 
*‘are now arrived, and otlier measures are now 
required.’' Come, then, my friend, let us sail 
forth together, and even take our place at the 
helm. All the advocates of liberty are embarked 
in one common bottom ; and it is my utmost en- 
deavour to steer them right. May prosperous 
gales then attend our voyage ! But, whatever 
winds may arise, my best skill, most assuredly, 
shall not be wanting : and is it in the power of 
patriotism to be answerable for more In tbe 
mean time, let it be your care to cherisli in yonr 
breast every generous and exalted sentiment, 
remembering always that your true glory must 
ever be inseparably connected with the republic. 
Farewell. 


thio plaiiHiblu occasion of being the di8tingiii.slied UHsertor 
of t/a‘Har’sactH, and of tho full execution of all his boqncHtH, 
by which iiicanH lie drew ui>on hiniBolf tho eyes of all the 
veterunK, the military force of the empire, and intcronted 
the whole populace, of Itoino in his cause, since it W'us tho 
comiiioii cause of all who w(‘re expecting with im)mticiu‘e 
the effect of (.'jcsar’s liberality.” However, had riecro’s 
ongagi'inciits with Octavius ended here, his conduct might 
have been excused, at least, though it certainly could not 
have lieen justified. Hut when he afterwards armed Octa- 
vius with tho power and the dignities of thcj state; when 
he trusted (as the exeellent author of the observations on 
j his life ingeniously cxjirosseH it) “ tho last stake of liberty 
in tijo liands of a man who had so gn^at teniptationH to 
betray it,” lie seoins clearly to have acted in contradiction 
to tliu sciitinientH of his heart, and to h;ive saeriliced the 
cjausi* of the rc|>nhlic to the liatrcd Jie !>oro to Antony. 
HJutarch expressly assigns tin's as Cicero's motive for 
declaring in favour of (Jetavius, wliieh, indeeil, is abun- 
dantly confirmed by his letters to .Attie.us. It appears 
from these that there was so little difference, with respect 
to the repuhlican interest, whether Antony or Octavius, 
was at the head of affairs, that neither Attiens nor Cioero 
could determine in that view which to prefer: — “Valda 
tibi nssentior,” says our author to his friend, ** si multum 
possit OctaviiUiuH, multo firmius acta tyrannl comproba- 
tum iri, quam in Telluris : atque id contra Rrutum fieri. 
8in autetnvincitur,videsintolerabiiem Antonium, ut quern 
veils neseias.” — Ad Att. xvi, 14 ; Pint, in Vit. Brut. ; Tun- 
starsObsorv, on the Mpist. between Brut, and Cio. p. 132; 
Observ. on the Life of Cio. p. 50. 
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BOOK XIV. 


LETTER L 


Galha^ to Cicero, 

On the 15th of this month, the day on which 
Pansa intended to join the army of Hirtius, Antony 
A IT yio lines the second and 

thirty-lifth legions, together with his own 
praetorian cohort, and that of Silanus“ ; both which 
were composed of the Evocati^. I happened, at 
this time, to be in Pansa’s army, having been sent 
a hundred miles express, in order to hasten his 
march. Antony advanced towards us with these 
troops, in the supposition that our forces consisted 
only of four new-raised legions ; whereas Hirtius, 
the better to secure our junction, had taken ad- 
vantage of the preceding night to reinforce us with 
the martial legion, which I generally commanded, 
as also with two prsetorian cohorts. These regi- 
ments, upon the very first appearance of Antony's 
cavalry, could by no means be restrained from 
engaging ; so that we were under an absolute 
necessity of following them to the charge. Antony, 
in order to deceive us into a belief that none of his 
legions were with him, had posted them at Forum 
Gallorura'^, and only appeared with his horse 
and light-armed troops in view. Pansa, when he 
saw that, contrary to his inclination, the martial 
legion had rushed on to the attack, gave directions 
that two of his new-raised legions, which were 
behind, should immediately come up. As soon as 
we had passed the woods and a morass, we formed 
in order of battle with twelve cohorts * ; the other 
two legions I just now mentioned not being yet 
arrived. Antony observing this, drew all his forces 
out of the village, and instantly began the engage- 
ment. Both sides maintained the first onset with 
the most obstinate bravery ; though, indeed, our 
right wing, in which 1 commanded eight cohorts 
of the martial legion, at the very beginning of the 
action, repulsed Antony's thirty-fifth legion, and 
pursued them above ****y paces out of the field. 
But I no sooner observed the enemy's cavalry 
attempting to surround the wing from which I had 
advanced, than I endeavoured to rejoin it ; order- 
ing, at the same time, my light-armed troops to 
engage Antony’s Moorish horse, lest they should 
fall upon us in our rear. But whilst 1 was 
attempting to regain my post, 1 found myself in 
the midst of the enemy’s troops, and perceived 
Antony himself at a small distance behind me. 

He hud been one of (.’icHur's liciitonunlH in Gaul ; but 
not being favoured by him in his pursuit of the consul- 
ship, he joined in the conspiracy with lirutus and Cas- 
sius. Ho was great-grandfather to the emperor Galba. — 
Quarticr. 

« He was military tribune in the army of Lepidus, and 
by the secret coniiivanoe, if not bj' the express orders, 
of that general, had conducted a body of troops to the 
asHlstance of Antony, in the siege of Modena. — Dio, xlvi. 
p. 336. 

V See rcm. •», p, 403. 

w Nowcalled ('ri«/r/-i«'rurira,a;small village on tho.£mi- 
lion Way between Modena and Bologna. 

» A cohort consisted of al>out four or five hundred men. 

7 “ The common editions add hero quiapentos^ but it is 
not found either in Dr. Mead’s MS. or any other authority." 
— Uoss. 1 


Upon this, throwing my shield across my shoulders, 
I galloped full speed towards one of our new- 
raised legions, which I saw advancing from the 
camp ; the enemy, at the same time pursuing me 
on the one side, and our own men aiming their 
pikes at me on the other ; but, as the latter soon 
discovered who I was, I had the very extraordinary 
good fortune to escape. Caesar's praetorian cohort 
which was posted on the Ailmilian road, made a 
very long and vigorous resistance. But our left 
wing, in which were two cohorts of the martial 
legion, together with the praetorian cohort, and 
which formed indeed the weakest division of our 
army, began to give ground, being hemmed in by 
Antony's cavalry, in which he is extremely strong. 
As soon as all our trooj)s had made good their 
retreat, I began to think„of mine, and was the 
last that entered our camp. Antony, considering 
himself as master of the field, imagined he could, 
likewise, take possession of our camp ; but, after 
an unsuccessful attempt, he retired with great loss. 

As soon as Hirtius was informed of what had 
passed, he put himself at the head of twenty vete- 
ran cohorts, and meeting Antony in his return 
from the attack of our camp, engaged him upon 
the very spot where our action had just before 
happened, and entirely defeated his army. About 
ten o'clock that night, Antony, with his cavali’y, 
regained his camp liear Mutina ; as Hirtius retired 
to that which Pansa had quitted in the morning, 
and in which he had left the two legions that 
repulsed Antony. 

I 'J'he enemy have lost the greatest ))art of their 
I veteran troops. But this advantage was not to be 
obtained without a loss, likewise, on our side ; the 
! praetorian coliorts, together with the martial legion, 

I having somewhat sullVred in this action. We liave 
I taken two legionary standards’*, together with sixty 
I others; and, upon the whole, have gained a very 
[ considerable victory. Fare|,well. 

I From tlio cjiini), Api ’l tlio 2(ith. 


LETTER IT. 

Plaui'us to Cicero^. 

It affords me great pleasure to reflect that I 
have amply justified your favourable representations 
A u. 710 having strictly fulfilled the 

promises 1 made you. I give you a proof, 
likewise, of my particular affection, by acquainting 
you, before any other of my friends, with the 
measures 1 have taken. 1 hope you are well per- 
suaded, that the republic will daily receive still 
stronger instances of my attachment ; let me assure 
you, at least, that you shall be more and more 
convinced of it by the clearest and most unques- 
tionable evidence. As to what concerns my own 

» Octavius. 

A Each loRion had acliief standard carried before it, upon 
which was fixed the figure of an eagle ; thore was a parti- 
cular one, likewise*, to every company. 

b When riancus wrote this letter he had not received 
advice of the action between the troops of Antony and those 
of the republic, of which an account has been given in the 
preceding cpistlo. 
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personal interest, 1 protest to you, my dear Cicero, 
by all ray hopes of rescuing the republic from those 
imminent dangers to which it is exposed, that iiot^ 
withstanding 1 esteem those illustrious recompenses 
which are conferred by the senate as no less deair> 
able than immortal fame, yet, believe me, I shall 
not in the least remit of my earnest endeavours to 
assist the commonwealth, although I should never 
participate of its glorious rewards. If the ardour 
and efficacy of my zeal should not distinguish me, 
amidst those many excellent citizens who stand 
forth in the defence of our country, let not your 
suffrage contribute to the increase of my honours. 

I have no ambition inconsistent with that general 
equality for which 1 have tahen up arms, and am 
perfectly well contented to leave it to your own 
determination, both when, and in what manner, 
my services shall be recompensed. Nothing, 
indeed, can be deemed too late or ton inconsider- 
able, which is given to a man as a public testimony 
of his country's approbiti^ion. 

Having reached the Rhone, by long inarches, I 
passed that river, with my whole army, on the 27th 
of April, and immediately ordered a detachment 
of u thousand horse to advance before me from 
Vienna‘S, by a shorter road. If 1 meet with no 
obstructions on the part of Lepidus, 1 doubt not 
of giving the republic reason to be satisfied with 
my diligence and expedition ; but, if he should 
attempt to intercept my passage, 1 must take my . 
measures as circun»stances shall retjuire. Of this, 
however, I will now assure you, that the army 1 
am conducting is highly respectable, whether con- 
sidered with regard to the nature, the number, or 
the fidelity of my troops. 1 will only add, that I 
desire your friendshiji upon no other terms, than 
as you are sure 1 shall always give you the warmest 
returns of mine. Farewell. 
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Antony immediately ; and I trust shall be able to j 
render it impossible either for Antony to continue j 
in Italy, or for Ventidius^ to escape out of it. 

As 1 suppose you see very clearly the measures 
which Pollio will pursue, I need say nothing to you 
upon that article. But I make it my first and 
principal request that you would send to Lepidus, 
in order, if possible, to prevent that light and in- 
constant man from renewing the war by joining 
with Antony ; as both Lepidus and Pollio are at j 
the head of very numerous and powerful armies. i 
I do not mention this as imagining that you are J 
not equally attentive to these important points, — | 
but from the firm persuasion Hiat Lepidus, however 
dubious it may perhaps appear to the senate, will 
never of himself act in the manner he ought. Let 
me entreat you, likewise, to confirm Planeus in his , 
present resolutions; who, 1 should hope, when he 
sees Antony driven out of Italy, will not be want- 
ing in his assistance to tlie republic. If Hie latter 
should have crossed the Alps, I purpose to post a 
pro[>er number of forces to guard the ]insses of ' 
those mountains ; and you may depend upon my ; 
giving you regular notice of all my motions. Fare- j 
well. I 

From my camp at Fbegiunih, April tlio untli. | 

■ I 

LETTER IV. ! 

To Plancns. ; 

H ow pleasing was the letter I received from you , 
two days before our victory at Mutina ! wherein i 
A V 710 *''' account of the state of 

your troops, of your zeal to the republic, i 
and of the e.xpedition with which you were ad- 
vancing to the relief of Brutus. But, notwith- 
standing that the enemy was defeated before you 
could join our army,, the hof)es, nevertheless, of 


LETTER III. 

Dccim7is Priiius to Cicero, 

You are sensible how great a loss the republic 
has sustained by the deifth of Pan.sa^'. It beliovcs 
A IT "JO therefore, to exert all your credit 

and address to prevent our (‘ncriycs from 
entertaining any reasonable hope of recovering 
their strength now that they have thus deprived us 
of both our consuls I am ju’ciiaring to jiursiic 

'Tia now called Vienne, a city in tlic province of J)aii- 
phiny, situated upon the Khonc. 

^ Pansa died at RoIoRiia a few days after the battle (tf 
Mutina, of the wounds ho received in that action. — Apjiinn. 
Do Bell. Civ. iii. p. 07^. 

« Hirtius and Octavius, after the battle pientioncd in 
the preceding note, were detcrniincd, at all hazards, to 
relievo Modena ; and, after two or three days spent in 
finding the most likely jdace of breaking through the in- 
trenchments, they made their attack with such vigour, 
that Antony, rather than suffer the toivii to be snateluNi 
at last out of his hands, ehosc to draw out his legions and 
come to a general battle. The fight was bloody and obsti- 
nate. and Antony’s men, though obliged to give ground, 
bravely disputed every inch of it, till Decimus Brutus, 
taking the opjKirtunity at the same time to sttlly out of 
the town at the head of his garrison, helped greatly to 
determine and complete the victory. Hirtius pushed his 
advantage with great spirit, and forced his way into An- 
tony’s camp ; but when he had gained the middle of it, 
was unfortunately killed near the general’s tent.” — Idfc of 
Cicero, p, 272. 


t Vciif idtiiH was a soldier of fortune, w ln>, from the mean- j 
cst original, became one of the mont distinguished captains jj 
of the age. Tin; hither »)f l*oini»p.v liaviiig tali(*n the city of , 
Ascalum iu the Italic (»r Social \var, rcscrvt‘d part of the 
jfihubitants to grace his triuni])hal entry into Borne, 
among whiidi was the mother of Vcntidiiis, who walked I 
Is'forc the victoi ’.s car with her infant son at her brc*.*»st. 1 
When he grew uj) he gained his livelihood h> serving as a 
groom, in which (’nii)loynu'nt having gothm t«>gothcr a 
littU* nioiicy, he furnished l)iniself with some iniiles anri 
carriages, wliich lie let out to tlx* government for the use 
of the proeonsiils in their way to the provinces. In this 
eapac'ity he became known to Fa'sar, who observing in 
him a geniim much superior to his station, tisdc him into 
(laiil, where he advanced him in his army ; anil, after the 
civil wai*H were ended, gave him a place in the senate, and 
creutetl him piictor. After the death of raesar, he attached j 
himself to the interest of Antony, to wlio.st> assistunee ho 
was at this time marching at the head of a considerable 
hiKlyof troops, which ho had raised out of Ctrsar s veteran 
legions that ivere dispersed in different part.s of Italy. \ 
Towards the end of the present year, the triuinvirate i 
apiiointcd him consul. Having shortly afterwards oh- j 
tained a signal victory over the rarthians, liJs conduct 
and bravery were rewarded with a triumph ; and to tjrown 
the ferries of his glory, ho was honoured, at his death, witli 
a public funeral.— Aul. Gell. xv. 4; Dio, xliii. p. 2;ty; Veil. 

Pat. ii. 65. 

g The intent of this guard acems to have been wliat 
Mr. Ross conjectures, in order to intercept the march of j 
Vemtidius, and prevent him from following Antony over j 
the Alp,s. j 

** A’^town upon the A^rnilian Way, between Modena and I 
Parma. It is now called Jiegf/io. 1 
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the commonwealth are 8till fixed entirely upon you ; 
aa the principal leaders of these infamous rebels 
have escaped, it is said, from the field of battle. 

Y ou will remember, therefjre, that to exterminate 
the remains of this party will be a service no less 
acceptable to the senate than if you had given them 
the first repulse. 

1 am waiting, as well as many others, with great 
impatience for the return of your couriers. 1 hope 
that our late success will now. induce even Lepidus 
himself^ act in concert with you for the defence 
of the wmmon cause. I entreat you, my dear 
Plancas, to einjdoy your utmost endeavours for 
this important purpossC, that every spark of this 
horrid war may be utterly and for ever extinguished. 
If you should be able to effect tins, you will render 
a most godlike service to your country, and at the 
same time procure immortal honour to yourself. 
Farewell. 

May the fith. 

I LETTER V. 

7\j the same, * 

' ) RKIXED the very first opportunity of contri- 

: buting to the augmentation of your dignities ; and 
A u 710 ^ omitted no distinction that could be 

1 ' cotiHid<‘.red either as tl>c applause or re- 

ward of merit. This you will perceive by the 
I decree which has been voted to your honour with 
! the utmost zeal and unanimity in a very full house ; 

I and it is (expressed in the very words I dictated from 
j a paper which 1 had drawn up for that purpose. I 
I WHS sensible, at tlit; same time, from your letter, 
P that it was more your ambition to approve yotir 
I actions to every honest mind, than to he distin- 
piished witli these ensigns of ghiry ; but I thought 
' it imrumbent upon the republic to consider, not 
whiit you desire, but what you deserve, l^et me 
only entreat you to fiiii.sh the work which others 
have so happily begun ; remembering that whoever 
shall destroy Antony will have the whole honour 
of concluding this war. It is thus that limner 
gives the glory, not to Ajax, nor Achilles, but to 
Ulysses alone, of having exterminated Troy*. 
Farewell. 

- — 4 ^ 

letter VI. 

Dreimvs Brutus to Cicero, 

I LOOK u]Hm the obligations 1 have received 
from you, as nothing inferior even to those which 
A. 11. 710. ^ conferred upon the republic ; but 
* I am not capable, you are well assured, 
of making you so ill a return as I hove experienced 
from some of my ungrateful countrymen. It might, 
perhaps, in the present conjuncture, be thought to 
have somewhat the<air of dartery were I to say, 
that your single applause outweighs, in my esteem, 
their whole united approbation. It is certain, 
how'ever, that you view my actions by the faithful 
light of dispassionate truth and reason ; whereas 
they, on the contrary, look upon them through the 
clouds of envy anti malevtdence. But 1 am little 
i In the original It I.n *• lloiiiorus non Ajai'cm, iuh.* Aelill- 
; l«n, sod Tllyastan nnpvllnvit irro\tir6pdnfv ; ’ * which is not 
i strictly true : for lloinor frtHiucntly gives that epithet t<» 
I Achilles. Planous, however, eonld not mistake the hint, 
: that any stratagem would he fair and honourable^ which 
' sliould for ever rt^move Antony out of their way. 


concerned how much soever they may oppose my 
honours, provided they do not obstruct me in my 
services to the republic, — the very dangerous 
situation of which let me now point out to you in 
as few words as possible. 

In the first place, then, you are sensible what | 
great disturbances the death of the consuls-! may j 
create in Rome ; as it may give occasion to all the ' 
dangerous practices that ambition will suggest to i 
those who are desirous of succeeding to their office K | 
This is all that prudence will allow me to say in a | 
letter ; and all, indeed, that is necessary to be said 
to a man of your penetration. As to Antony, 
notwithstanding he made his escape from the field 
of battle with but a very few troops, and those too 
entirely disarmed ; yet, by setting open the prisons, 
and by pressing all sorts of men that fell in his way, 
be has collected no contemptible number of forces. 
These have likewise been considerably augmented 
by the accession of the veteran and other troops of 
Veniidius; w' ho, after a Kory difficult march over 
the A]>enuine mountains, has found means to join 
Antony in the fens of .Sabata', The only j)ossible 
scheme which the latter can pursue is, — either to 
have recourse to Lepidus, if that general should be 
disposed to receive him ; or to post himself on the 
Alps and Apennines, in order to make depredations 
with his cavalry (in which he is exceedingly strong) 
on the neighbouring country ; or to inarch into 
Etruria"', where vfe have no army to oppose him. 
Had (xft'sar, however, passed the Apennine moun- 
tains agreeably to my advice*', 1 should have driveu 
Antony into such difficulties that, ]>erhaps without 
striking a single blow, 1 should have been able to 
I have wasted his whole army by famine. But the 
misfortune is, that I’lesar will neither be governed 
j by me, nor will his army he governed by him, — 
j both which are very unhappy eircurnstances for 
I our cause. This then being the sad state of puhlie 
alfairs, can I he solicitous, as 1 said above, what 
opposition 1 may meet wuth in respei’t to my own 
jH-rsonal lionours The particulars 1 have here 
mentioned are of so very delicate a nature, that 1 
know not ln)w you will be able to touch upon them 
ill the senate ; or if you should, I fear it will he to 
no purpose. In the mean time 1 am in no con- 
dition subsist my troops any longer. When 1 
first took hp arms for the deliverance of the com- 
monwealth, I bad above four hundred thousand 
sestertia" in ready .money; but at present I have 
not only mortgaged every part of my estate, but 
have borrowed all 1 could possibly raise on the 

J llirtiusand Tansa. 

^ This Heeins plainly to point at Octavius, who. in fact, 
soon after procured hitnself to be elected consul in conjunc- 
tinn w'itli Quintus Pedius. 

I Hotw'iH)u the Alps and the Apennines, on the coast of 
Genoa. 

»» Tuscany. 

n '* Octavius, from the beginning, had no thoughts of 
pursuing Antony. He had already gained what he aimed 
at ; had reduced Antony's power so low, and raised his 
own H> high, as to be in a condition of making his own 
terms with him in the partition of the empire : whereas, 
if Antony had Ikhsh wholly destroyed, the republican party 
w'ould have probably been tiKi strong for him and Litpidus. 
When Octavius was pressed, therefore, to pursue Anton 3 ’, 

I he contrived still to delay it until it w'as ttx> late, taking 
j himself to be more usefully employed in s(*curing to his 
interest the troops of the oousuls." — ^Life of Ciiwro, p. 274. 

> V About sterling. 
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rredit of my frieiuls. I leave y<m to judj^e, there^ 
fore, with what ditficulty I now mntntain s^eveii 
lepfions at my own expense. The truth is, I sliouhl 
I not be etpial to so jjreat a eharjje were 1 possessed 
i of 111! Varro's*' immense treasures, 

1 As soon as I shall reeeive any eertain information 
1 of Antony's motions, I will pive you notiee. In 
’ the mean time I w'ill only add, that I desire the 
I eoTitinuanee of your friendship upon m» other terms 
tha!i as you shall find an ecjual rettirn of mine. 

I Farew'ell, , 

j From my earup ut Tcrtjtruei, May flit* .'Vtli. 

i KKTTER VII. 

f^iancuH to Ctcrro. 

! ciiVK you a thousand and a thousand ili.inks 
I tor y(»ur late favours, wlii^di, as loni;' as I live, I 
^ ^ shall always mr)sl eratcdhlly a< kt»nwletlui‘. 

I * • M()n> than this i dare not venture tt> 

! promise ; for I fear it wall never be in iny power 
t<» a<u|uit siH‘h \ineiMinnon nbli^ai ions, unless you 
! shoulil think (wliat yinir lett( r endeavours, indeetl, 
with mueh seri«ius elo(|uemHr to persuade me) that 
to reimutdx r tluun is l<» return lliem- Non <*ould 
nol liave aeted with a more afreetiona((‘ /.tral iftfu* 

' dignities t)f your owui son had lieen in <|iivwtioii ; 

; and 1 am ]»<ut‘ei*tly sensible of the high bnmmrs 
' that wcu'e deereed to mi^ in eonst‘<|uein*e of your 
first motion for that purpose, 1 am sensible, too, 
that atf your sui)se(iuent voti‘S in my I»t‘half were 
I tuitircly eonforin’i!)l(* to tin* circunnsfances of the 
time's and tJie opinion of my friends; as J am in- 
i formed, likewise, ed' the advaiitagetius eolours in 
whieli you are perpetually representing nve, as well 
as of the frerpient i <mtests you sustain witli my 
injurious de-tractors. It is uicumhe-nt upon me, 
therelon*, in the fir.nt plaea*, to ende;;ivour to eon- 
vinee ihe^ repiihlie that I am w-orthy of the praises 
you Ix'stow upon nu*, — and, in llie lu'xt place, to 
reuider you sensible? that 1 grate'fully hear yeiur 
frituielship in remt?mhranc*e. 1 w ill only aeld, uiieler 
this nrtiede, that 1 ilusire you to proleet me? iei the 
honours 1 Juive thus proeured by your iretlueue'e ; 
hut 1 desire it nei otherwise than a?^ny ae-tieuis 
I sh«ill prove that 1 am the? man you wi^^A» tlriei me. 

.\s soon as 1 hael passe-d tiu' Ithoue, I detnelnxl 
a body of tiiree' thousand'' hor.>e under the e’oni- 
mand of my brother, wilplj orelers to aelvanee 
towarels Mutiiia, to which plaee? I intenehel to 
follow them with the re.-^t of my army. I5ut, eui 
my (uare'h thither, 1 n eeiveel advice* that an a<*ti<»n 
; had haf)pened and that the?, siege was raised. 
Antony, I hud, has no other resejure'e left hut to 
re?tire into tliesc parts with the remains of his 
brokmi foreies. His e)uly hopes, indeeel, are, that 
he imiy be able? to gain either Lejutlun or hi> army, 
in wiiieh theTc are some troops no less elifath eie-d 
to tin; refuddie* tliun those wi»ie?h .se*rve?d under 
Aiifemy him.seif. 1 thought })r(eper, there.fore, to 

I' Who tiiia Ilian of iinuu.'iiH<.^ wealth wn^, not known. 
There is no reuiiion to that he? was* tia* e-<*Ie;l»rai»rd 

' Te?rentiiw»:Vairti*, to whom »ev»rriil letters fn the- pneeilin;; 

part of Uii0 C9(»kU?ction ore ueIelrv-sM*tl. 

' M Toriona, abpui thirty iniloH north from (ionon. 
t »* In the seiKvliei letter of this b*»ok i^latn iih s;e\, tliiM 
ife’taehinent c?«n(»ihUMi ejidy of n tlmiisanel horw* ; in ono oj 
i other, thor«*for<?. (»r tl»er»* passages, the trauscriocrs nu: * 
liavc? coumiitteel some lui.-ti'ke. 


j roral rny cavalry, and to halt in the country of 
■ the Allobrtfges", that 1 may he rciuly to act cir* 

; eurnst.tiuves shall require. If Antony should retire 
i into tluH country' destitute of men, I make no 1 
I de>ubt, notwithstanding, that he should be received 
j by the army of iiCpidus, to be able to give a gomi 
: ae^cotint of him with my prt'sent forces. Should 
I he even appear at the head of some trimps, and 
j should the tenth veteran legion revolt, which, to- 
gether with the rest of those regiments, was by iny 
I nurniis prevailed iipiui to engage in tlut^itervice of 
: the republic, — yet I .shall endeavour, bjriicting on 
j the defensive, to prevent him from gaining any 
i advantage over ns ; whicli^l h<»pe h> edcct, till a 
i reinforeement from Italy shall enable me to exter- 
i minato this despenitc crew'. 1 will venture at 
i least to assure you, mv dear ('icero, that neither 

* nor vigiliuiee slnill he wanting on my ]mrt for 
that piirpo.se. It is iiiy sincere wish, indeed, that 
the senate may ha\e no farther fears; hut if any 

; shoulil still remain, no man will enter into their 
cause wifli greater warmth ami .spirit, nor be wil- 
' ling to sutler more in the MU)tpori of it, than myself, 
j I am endeavouring to eiigagt? Li'ptdtia to join 
with- me in the same views ; and I have jiroinised 
! him, if he will net witli a regard to the inten?st of 
i <he repuhlie, that I shall, upon all oee.asionH, yield 
' iiini an entire deference. I have employed my 
; brother, togetlu*r w'ith Fiiniius and Eaterensis^ to 
5 negotiate tins ahsoeialion between us; and no pri- 
; vale injury done to myself shall ever prevent me? 

from eoneurring with my greate.st enemy wlu'uever 
. it. may he nece.s«.ary for the defi'inu? of tin? (?oniinon- 
! wealth. Hut should these overtures prove uiisuc- 
' eessfid, J shall still persevc?re with the same zeal 
‘ (and, perhaps, with more glory) in iny endeavours 
I to give satisfaetioii to the senate. Talto <?are. of i 
i your health, and allow me an equal return of your j 
j friendhlnp. Farewe.ll. j 

♦- 

LETTER Vni. 

i)('ehuus I{ritttts\ (^onsni t'/vrf, to ( tiTro. 

I I II. WE reeeived a duplic.ate of the U'tter you 
sent me by my eouriers, to whicli I can only say, 

^ J. in reiurn, that my ohligaliotis to you rise 

’ * ' niueh higher liuut 1 can easily disitharge. 

I I gave you an account, in my hist, of the posture 
j of our affairs : sinee which 1 have reeeived intetli- 
I geiice that Antony is on hi.s march towards J..cpidus. 
Aiiumg some papers of Antony which arc fulieri \ 
into niy bauds, I lound a list of the several persons i 
j whom he iiitt?nded to employ as mediators iu his ’ 

. behalf with I'olliu, J.iepidus, and Flaiicus ; so that 
. lie has not yet, itg^ceins, given up all hopes of 

* gaining thi? latter. Nevertheless, 1 did not hesi- 
I tale to si*iid an immediuti,^ express to Flancus, with 
I advice of Antony’s march. I exjiect, within a few 

days, to recr*ive aniha:»i»adorK from the Allobroges. 

. and all the other district's of this provinc4? : and f I 
! doubt not of dl.^ioiibsing them strongly coiitirre.ed j 
[ in their allegiance to the republic. You wil! he ; 

^ attentive on your part, I dare say, to promote all j 

! ** It eoTuptvliendctl the ierrlliirieH of ticnevii. with part ^ 

} of Havoy ami Oauphim'. mid foriiietl adi»tiiet of tht* pro- 
vimt* under (he eommimd of J.epiduH. 

* I'*uriiius, it has jdieady bei ii a vod, \\ a?* li<'Uh t'ant 
t'* IM.'Uieua, aj> .LiUiiJi.sis aeted in Imi* -aiue iiy iiudt,r ^ 

* i.iplftUa. 4 
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such necessary measures at Rome as shall be 
agreeable to your sentiments, and to the interest 
of the commonwealth. 1 am equally persuaded 
that you will prevent, if it be possible to prevent, 
the malevolent schemes of my enemies. But if you 
should not succeed in these generous endeavours, 
you will, at least, have the satisfaction to find that 
no indignities they can throw upon me, are capable 
of deterring me from my purposes. Farewell. 

From my camp on tho frontiers of tho Statiellensesu, 
May the 5th. 


I our own fears and to the hopes of these insolent 
• rebels. But if the infamous Antony, apprised of 
I our approach, should retire towards Italy, it will 
be the business of Brutus to intercept his march ; 
and Brutus, 1 am persuaded, will not be wanting 
either in courage or conduct for that purpose. 
Nevertheless, 1 shall, in that case, send my brother 
with a detachment of horse to harass Antony in his 
I retreat, and to protect Italy from his depredations. 

; Farewell. 

i , ^ — 

i 

I LETTER X. 


LETTER IX. 

Plancus to Cicero. 

Some occurrences have arisen since I closed my 
former letter, of which 1 think it may import the 
A u 710 yo'i should be apprised ; as 

both the commonwealth and myself, 1 
hope, have reaped advantage from my assiduity 
in the affair 1 am going to mention. I solicited 
Lepidus by repeated expresses to lay aside all ani- 
mosities between us, and amicably unite with me 
in concerting measures for the succour of the 
republic, conjuring him to prefer the interest of 
his family and his country to that of a contemptible 
and desperate rebel ; and assuring him, if he did so, 
that he might entirely command me upon all occa- 
sions. Accordingly, by the intervention of Later- 
ensis, I have succeeded in my negotiation ; and 
Lepidus has given me bis honour that if he cannot 
prevent Antony from entering his province'^, he 
will most certainly lead his army against him. He 
requests, likewise, that I would join him with my 
forces ; and the rather, as Antony is extremely 
strong in cavalry, wheregs that of Lepidus is very 
inconsiderable : and ,out of these few, ten of his 
best men have lately deserted to my camp. As 
soon as I received this express, I lost no time to 
forward and assist the good intentions of Lepidus. 

1 clearly saw, indeed, the advantage that would 
arise from my joining him ; as my horse would be 
of service in pursuing and destroying Antony's 
cavalry, and, as the presence of my troops in gene- 
ral, would be a restraint upon the disaffected part 
of those under his command. To this end, having 
spent a day in throwing a bridge across the Isara"^, 
a very considerable river, that bounds the terri- 
tories of the Allobroges, 1 passed it with my whohj 
army on the 12th of May. But having received 
advice that Lucius Antonius*' was advancing to- 
wards us with some regiments of horse and foot, 
and that he was actually arrived at Forum Juliir ; j 
ordered, on the 14th, a detachment of four thousand 
horse to meet him, under the l^mmand of my bro- 
ther, whom I purpose to follow by long marches 
with four light-armed legions and the remainder of 
my cavalry. And should that Fortune which presides 
over the republic prove in any degree favourable to 
my arms, I shall soon put an end, at once, both to 

« A territory In Liguria, the principal town of which i 
was Aquas StatieLlonim, now called Aqui, in tho district 
of Montserrat. 

V Narbonensian Gaul : which, tojrether with part of 
Spain, composed the province of Lopidns. ' 

w It Is now called the a river in l>auphind‘, which j 

falls into the Ilhone. j 

* A brother of Mark Antony. 

y Now called Frt juf, a city in Provence. I 


I Caiisiu.Sy Proconsul^ to Cicero. 

! Your letter'-^ affords me a new proof of your 
extraordinary friendsliip. 1 find by it that you are 
' A ti 710 only a well-wisher to my interest, (a.s 
i ’ ‘ * you have, at all times, been, indeed, for 

the sake of the republic as well as for my own,) but 
' enter into it with the warmest and most anxiou% 

I solicitude. 1 was persuaded, therefore, that as 
j you could not suppose me capable of being inactive j 
; at a season when my country laboured under a | 
; general oppression, you would be impatient to hear | 
j both of my personal welfare and of the success of , 
i my military preparations. For thi.s reason, as soon j 
’ as Aulus Allieniis had resigned those legion.s into 
: my hands which he brought from Egypt®, I wrote to I 
1 you by different couriers, whom 1 despatched to i 
j Home. I sent a letter, at the same time, to the 
I senate ; and if my people obeyed their instructions, i 
j it was not delivered till it was first read to you. j 
; But, if these expresses should not be arrived, I am 
i pensuaded they Imve been intercepted by Dolubella, 

! who, after having most vilianously murdered 
I Trebonius*’, has made himself master of his pro- ! 
vince. 

All the troops which I found in Syria have 
submitted to my authority. However, I have been , 
a little retarded in my preparations, in order to 
distribute some donatives which I had promised to ■ 
the soldiers, but 1 have now discharged my en- i 
gagements. : 

If you are sensible that I have refused no labours ■ 
nor danger^ for the service of my country : if it was 
by your a^ye and persuasion that I took up arms | 

'' ThiH wHirnH to be an answer to the 15tb letter of the j 
preceding book, p. .'ifJH. ■ 

“ 8ee rent. <*, p. WW. | 

It bas already biHJn observed [see rem. it, that j 

Dolabclla left lioino before the expiration of his consul- j 
ship, in order to possess liimsfdf of the government of 
Syria. In his way thither ho arrived at Bmyrna, where i 
Trebonius, pn>c!onHul of Asia Minor, resided. Trobonius j 
refused him admittance into the city, but treated him, | 
however, with great civility, and many eompliinents ; 
mutually passed betwwn them. Witli these ]>t)labena i 
appeared witistied, and pretending to pursue his march, ! 
pn>eeoded towards ICpiiesus; but lie returned in the night, j 
aTid making himself master of the city by surprise, seized j 
TrolMuiliis in bis bed. Cicero, in one of his Philippics, j 
expatiates upon the cruelties wdiich Ibdabeila exercised i 
on this his unfortunate hut ill u.strioiis prisoner. He kept 
him two days under torture, to extort a discovery of the 
public money in his custody, insulting him at the same j 
time with the most opprobrious limgiiagu ; be then ordered | 
his Jiead to be cut nft and exhibited to the populace on , 
the iKiint of a spear, his body to be dragged through tlio 
principal streets of Smyrna, and afterw’ards to bo tlirown 
into tho sea. See rem* p. 544 ; Applan. JJe Pelh Civ. iii, 
p. 642 ; Phil. xi. 2, 3. 
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TO SEVERAL OF HIS FRIENDS. 


against those infamous invaders of our liberties ; if 
I have not only raised an army for the defence of 
the commonwealth, but have even snatched it from 
most cruel and oppressive hands ; let these consi- 
derations recommend my interests to your care and 
protection. Had Dolabella, indeed, possessed him- 
self of these forces, the expectation of such an 
additional body of troops, even before they had 
actually joined Antony, would greatly have con- 
firmed and strengthened his party. If, upon this 
account, therefore, you think these soldiers deserve 
highly of the republic, let them experience the 
benetit of your patronage, nor suffer them to have 
reason to regret, that they preferred their duty 1o 
the commonwealth, to all the powerful temptations 
of plunder and rapine, I must also recommend it 
to your care, that due honours be paid to the 
generals, Marcus and Crispus*^. As to Bassus, he 
obstinately refused to deliver up the legion under 
his command : and had they not, without his con- 
, sent, deputed some (rf their officers to treat with 
me, he would have shut the gates of Apamea, and 
fonred me to have entered the town by assault. I 
make these requests, then, as well in the name of 
our friendship, which, I trust, will have much 
weight with you ; as in that of the republic;, which 
has ever, 1 know, been the object of your warmest 
affection. Believe me, the army under my com- 
mand is zealously attached not only to the senate, 
and to every friend of our country, but parti(!ulai*ly 
to yourself. The frequent accounts, indeed, they j 
hear of your patriot disposition, have extremely | 
endeared you to them, and should they find their I 
interests to he a part of your concern, they will | 
consider you, in all respects, as their first and | 
greatest benefac^tor. | 

Since I wrote the above, I have received intelli- j 
gence that Dolabella is marched into Cilicia, ! 
whither I purpose immediately to follow' him. I 1 
w’ill give you early noticie of the event of this expe- j 
dition, and may I so prove successful, as 1 shall j 
endeavour to deserve well of the republic. Take 
care of your liealtli, and continue your friendship 
to me. Farew'ell. 

From my ciuiip, aMjiy tho 7tli. 


LETTER XI. 

To Dccimua Brutus^t Consul elect, 

Thk message you commissioned Galha and 
Volumnius to deliver to the senate, sufficiently 
A I’ "’10 jotirnates the nature of those fears and 
suspicions which you imagine we have 
reason to entertain. But I must confess, that the 
apprehensions you would thus infuse into us, seem 
by no means worthy of that glorious victory you 
have obtained over the enemies of the common- 
wealth. Believe me, my dear Brutus, both the 
senate, and the generals that support its cause, are 
animated with an undaunted resolution ; we are 
sorry, therefore, that you, whom we esteem the 
bravest eaptain that ever the republic employed, 
should think us capable of any timidity. Is it 
pdssible, indeed, after having confidently reposed 
our hopes on your courage and conduct, when you 
were invested by Antony iti all the fulness of his 

c Some account of these persons, as well as of Bussiis, 
mentioned In tlio next sentence, has been given in the 
preceding remarks. 


strength and power, that any of us should harbour 
the least fear* now that the siege is raised, and the 
enemy’s army entirely overthrown } Nor have we 
anything, surely, to apprehend from Lepidus. For 
who can imagine him so utterly void of all rational 
conduct, as to have professed himself an advocate 
for peace, when we were engaged in a most neces- 
sary and important war, and yet to take up arms 
against the republic the moment that most de.sir- 
able peace is restored ? You are far too sagacious, 
1 doubt not, to entertain such a thought**. Never- 
theless, the fears you. have renewed amongst us, at 
a time when every temple throughout Rome is 
resounding witVi our thai^sgivings for your deli- 
verance, have cast a very considerable damp upon 
our joy. May the fact prove, then, (what, indeed, 
I am inclined to believe as well as hope) that 
Antony is completely vanquished. But should he 
happen to recover some degree of strength, he 
will most assuredly find that neither the senate is 
destitute of wisdom nor the people of courage ; I 
will add, too, nor the republic of a general, so long 
as you shall be alive to lead forth her armies. 
Farewell. 

May the HHh. 


LETTER XII. 

Plancus to Cicero. 

Antony arrived at Forum-Julii, with the van 
of his army, on the 15th of May, and Ventidius is 
^ only two days’ march behind him. Lepi- 

dus writes me word, that be proposes to 
wait for me at Forum-Voconii^, where he is at 
present encamped, a place about four-and-twenty 
miles distant from Forum-Julii. If he and Fortune 
do not deceive my expectations, the senate may 
depend upon my speedily terminating this business 
to their full satisfaction. 

I mentioned to you in a former letter, that the 
great fatigues which my brother had undergone, by 
his continual marches, had extremely impaired his 
constitution. However, as soon as he was suffi- 
ciently recovered to get abroad, he considered his 
health as an acquisition which he had gained as 
much for the service of the republic as for himself, 
and was the first therefore to engage in every 
hazardous expedition. But I have recommended 
it to him, and indeed insisted, that he should 
return to Home, as he would be much more likely 
to wear himself away by continuing in the camp, 
than be able to give me any assistance. Besides, 
1 imagined, now that the republic was most unhap- 
pily deprived of both the consuls, that the presence 
of so worthy a magistrate would be absolutely 
necessary at Rome. But if any of you should think 
otherwise, let me be censuied for my imprudent ad- 
vice ; but let not my brother he condemned as fail- 
ing in his duty. 

Lepidus, agreeably to my request, has delivered 
Apella into my hands, as a hostage for the faith- 
ful execution of his engagements to co-operate 
with me in the defence of the commonwealth. 
Lucius Gellius has given me proofs of his zeal, as 

^ It will appear in the progress of these letters, that if 
Cicero was really in earnest in what he hero says concern- 
ing Lepidus, it was lie himself, and not Brutus, who wanted 
sagacity. 

<* Now called Le Lur^ in Provence. 

P P» 
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he has also acted in the affair of the three brothers, 
to the satisfaction of Sextus Gavianus. 1 have lately 
employed the latter in some negotiations between 
Lepidus and myself, and 1 have found him hrinly 
attached to the interest of the republic. It is with 
great pleasure I give this testimony in his favour, a 
tribiue which T shall always be ready to pay where- 
ever it is deserved. 

Take care of your health, and allow me the same 
share of your heart which you most assuredly pos- 
sess of mine. I recommend my dignities, likewise, 
to your protection ; and 1 hope, if 1 can plead any 
merit, you will continue your good offices to me 
with the same singular |itfection you have hitherto 
discovered. Farewell. 


LETTER XIII. 

To Corni/ivius, 

You recommend a friend of my own, when you 
desire my good offices to Lucceius : be assured I 
A II "10 faithfully support his interest by 

' ■ ' ■ every meau in my power. 

We have lost our colleagues ^ llirtius and Paiisa: 
and the death of these excellent consuls, who dis- 
charged their office with great advantage to the 
republic, has happened at a very unseasonable con- 
juncture. For rhough w’e are at present delivered 
from the oppressions of Antony, we are not wholly 
free from all apprehensions of danger. But, if 1 
may be permitted, 1 shall continue my usual endea- 
vours to preserve the commonwealth from ruin ; 
though, 1 must confess, I am full weary of the 
work- Ko la.ssitude, however, ought to obstruert 
the duties we owe to our country. — ‘But I forbear j 
to enter farther into this subject, as I had rather 
you should hear of my actions from others than 
from myself. The arconiit ] receive of yours is 
entirely agreeable to my w’ishes ; but it is far other- 
wise w'ith respect to tlie repuris concerning Miiiu- 
cius. They are, indeed, very unfavourable to his 
character, notwithstanding all the tine things you 
said of liiin in one of your letters. I should be glad 
to know the truth of the ea.se, and to he informed 
of everything else which is transacting in your 
province. P'areweJl. 

— ^ — 


and I can no longer direct its motions. The truth 
of it is, the news of your glorious sally from the 
garrison of Mutina, of Antony’s flight, and of bis 1 
army being entirely cut to pieces, had inspired : 
such confident hopes of a complete victory, that 
the disappointment has cast a general damp upon 
the spirit I had raised against our enemies ; and 
all my ardent invectives seem at last to have proved 
just as insignificant as if 1 had been combating 
with my own shadow. But to the purpose of your 
letter. — Those who are acquainted with the disposi- 
tions of the fourth and the martial legions, assure 
me they will never be prevailed on to serve under 
you. As to the supply of money which you desire, 
some measures may, and most assuredly shall, he 
taken in order to raise it. 1 arn wholly in your 
sentiments with regard to the calling Brutus' out 
of Greece, and retaining Csesar here for the protec- 
tion of Italy. I agree with you, likewise, my dear i 
Brutus, tlifit you have enemies ; and though 1 find ! 
it no ve?*y difficult matter tc* sustain their attacks, , 
yet still, however, they somewhat embarrass my 
schemes in your favour. 

The legions from Africa j are daily expected. In 
the mean time, the world is greatly astonished to 
find that tlie w ar i.s broke out again in your province. 
Nothing, in truth, ever happened so unexj»e(*tedly ; 

: as we had promised ourselves, from the account of 
I the victory w hicrh was brought; to us on your hirth- 
■ day, that the peace of the rejmblic was established for 
I many generatiojis. Butnow^all our fears are revived 
! w'ith as much strength as ever. 

You mentioned in your letter, dated the l.jth of 
May, that jou were just informed, by an express ■ 
from Planeiis, that Le])idus had refuseii to receive 
Antony. Should this jirove to be fact, our busi- 
ne.ss will be so much the easier ; if not, we shall 
liHVe a very difficult struggle to maintain, and it 
f depends uptiii you to ease me of my great appre- 
j hensions for the event. As for my own jmrt, I 
' have exhausted ell my jiowers, and I am utterly 
I incapable of doing more than I have already per- 
1 formed. It is far otherwise, how-ever, with my 
I friend ; and 1 not only wish but expect to see you 
the greatest and most distinguished of Romans. 
Farewell. 


LETTER XIV. 

To Dccimua JBriitus, Cmisul elect. 

It is with infinite satisfaction, my dear Brutus, 
that I find you approve of my conduct in the senate, 
A I 710 respect both to the decemvirs and 

* to the honours decreed to our young'* man. 
Yet, after all, what have ray labours availed ? Be- 
lieve me, my friend, (and you know I am not apt 
to boast,) the senate the grand engine of my 
power : but all those springs w bich I used so suc- 
cessfully to manage, have utterly lost their force, 

t In the college of augurs. 

t These clcccmvirs were probably the ten persons whom 
I the senate, in the first transports of their siipiMised com- 
plete victory before the walls of Modena, had appointed to 
inquire into the conduct of Antony during his adininistra- 
I tion of the consular ofliee. — Afjpi.aii. IK* Hell. Civ. iii. i» 711 . 

I I* Octavius. The honours Ihto mentioned were, perhaps, 
j the ovation, (a kind of mfefior and less splendid triumph,) 
which, by the infiuenee of Cicero, was decreed to young 
Cucnar for his services at the siege of Modena. — Life of 
I Cicero, p. 274. 


LETTER XV. 

To Vlfuicus, 

Nothing, my dear Planeus, could be more glori- 
ous to yourself, nor more arceptiible to the siuiate than 
A r 710 lately addressed to that as- 

sembly : i will add too, nothing could be 
more opportune than the particular juncture in which 
it was delivereil. Cornutus received it in the presence 
of a very full house, just as he had communicated to 
us a (*old and irresolute letter from Lepidus. Yours 
was read immediately afterwards, anti it was heard 
with the loudest acclamations of a]>plausc. It | 
was highly pleasing indeed to the Si/nate, not only | 
from the importance of its contents, and those ' 
/Aulous services to the republic of which it gave us 
an account, but from that strength and elegance of 
expression with which it was animated. The ! 
senate was extren>ely urgent that it might irame- ; 

1 Marcus Hrutus. ; 

j 'i }jt?w were wuiie of the veteran legions that had .served 1 
under .Julius Caihor. Hoe rent, >» on letter lU of this book. | 
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diately be taken into consideration : but Comutus 
thought pro})er to decline their request. However, 
the whole assembly expressing great indignation at 
his refusal, the question was put by five of the tri- 
bunes of the people. When Servilius was called 
upon for his opinion, he moved that the debate 
might be adjourned. What my .sentiments were 
(and I was sufiported in them by the unanimous 
concurrence of the whole house) you will see by 
the decree that passed upon this occasion. 

1 am sensible that your own superior judgment 
is abundantly sufficient to direct you in all emer- 
gencies ; yet 1 cannot forbear advising you not to 
wait fur the sanction of the senate in so critieal a 
conjuncture as th^ present, and which undoubtedly 
must often demand immediate action, lie a senate, 
my friend, to yourself; and, without any other 
authority, scruple not to pursue such measures as 
the interest of the republic shall require. In one 
word, let your actions anticipate our expectations, 
and give us the pleas, yre of hearing that you have 
executed some glorious exploit, ere we are so much 
as apprised that you even had it in your intention. 
1 will venture to assure you, that the .senate will 
most certainly ajiprovebotli your zeal and yourjudg- 
rnerit in whatever vou shallthiis undertake. Farewell. 


LETTFR XVI. | 

To Decimus Consul elect, 

1 AM indebted to you for your short letter by 
Fluccus Volumnius. as well as for two others more 
A. V. 7]o. which was brought by the cou- 

^ ’ rier of Titus Vibius, the other was for- 

warded to me by Lupus ; a^ul all of them c.amc to 
my hands on the same day. I find, by your own ac- 
count, as well a.s by tliat which Grteceiushas given 
me, that tlie war, far from being extinguished, 
seems to be brt‘akingout again vvitli greater violence. 
You are sen.sible, if Antony sli<Hihl gain any 
strength, that all your illustrious services to the 
republic will be utterly frustratetl. The fir.st 
accounts we received here, and which, indeed, 
were utiiver.sally cre<lited, represented him as hav- 
ing run away in great consternation, attended only 
with a few frightened and di.sarmed soldiers. But 
if the truth, after all, .should he (what Grajceius 
assures me) that Antony i.s, in fact, so strong as 
to render it unsafe to give him battle, he does not 
seem so much to hwve fied^from JMutina, as to have 
changed the seat of war. This unexpected news 
has given all Rome another countenanee, and a 
general air of disappointment appears in every face. 
There are even some amongst im who complain of 
your not having immediately pursued Antony ; 
for they imagine, if no time bad been lost, that he 
must inevitably have been destroyed. But it is 
usual with the people in all governments, and espe- 
cially in ours, to be particularly disposed to abuse 
their liberty, by licentious reflections on those to 
winnn they are indebted for the enjoyment of it. 
However, one should be careful not to give them 
any just cause for tiieir censures. 

To sayall in one word, whoever destroys Antony 
will have the glory of terminating the w'ar : a hint 
which I had rather leave to your own reflectioijs, 
than enter myself into a more open explanation**. 
Farewell. 

k See rem. h p. •'>76* 


LETTER XVII. 

Decimus Brutus to Cicero, 1 

I WILL no longer attempt to make any formal 
acknowledgments of the repeated instances I re- | 
A If 710 ceive of your friendship : mere wonis are 
* a very inadequate return to those obliga- 
tions which my best services can but ill repay. If 
you will look back upon my former letters, you 
cannot be at a loss to discover the reasons that 
prevented me from pursuing Antony immediately 
after the battle of Mutina. The truth, my dear 
Cicero, is, that I was not only unprovided both 
w’ith cavalry and baggage*horses, but not having 
at that time had an interview with Caesar, I could 
not depend on his assistance : and I was wholly 
ignorant, likewise, that Ilirtius was killed. This 
will account for rny not having pur.siied Antony on 
the day of the engagement. The day following I 
received an express from Pansa, to attend him at 
Bonoiiia ; but, in my way thither, being informed 
of his death, 1 immediately returned back to join 
my little corps, I may justly call them so, indeed, 
as my forces are extremely diminished, and in a 
very bad condition, from the great hardships they 
suffered during the siege. It was by these means 
that Antony got two days^ advance of me ;'and, as 
he marched in disorder, he could retire much faster 
than it was in my power to pursue. He increased 
his forces likewise by pressing the inhabitants, and 
throwing open the prisons in every town through 
whieli he passed : and in this manner he continued 
his march till he arrived in the fens of Sabata. 
This is a place with which 1 must bring you 
acquainted. It is situated between the Alps and 
the Apennines, and the roads that lie about it 
are scarce practicable. When I had reached within 
thirty miles of Antony, I was informed that he had 
been joined by Ventidius, and had made a speech at 
, the head of their combined troops, to persuade them 
to follow him over the Alps ; assuring them that 
Lepidus had agreed to support him. Nevertheless, 
not only his own soldiers (which, indeed, are a 
very inconsiderable number,) but those likewise of 
Ventidius, repeatedly and unanimously declared 
that they were determined either to conquer, or 
perish in Italy ; and at the same time desired that 
they might be conducted to Pollentia*. Antony 
found it in vain to oppose them ; however, he 
deferred his march till the ensuing day. As soon 
as I received this intelligence, I detached live 
cohorts to Pollentia ; and am now following them 
with the remainder of my troops. This detach- 
ment threw themselves into that city an hour before 
TrebclHus arrived with his cavalry; a circumstance 
which gives me great satisfaction, as it is a point, 

I think, upon which our whole success depends. 
When the enemy found that their designs were 
thus frustrated, they conceived hopes of crossing 
the Alps into Gaui ; as they supposed the four 
legions commanded by Plancus would not be able 
to withstand their united forces, and that an army 
from Italy could not overtake them soon enough 
to prevent their passage. — However, the Allo- 
broges, together with my detachment, have hitherto 
been suificieut to prevent their design; wiiieh. I 

1 Borne remains of this city still subsist, niulor tlionntno 
of PolCnza, It is .situated at the eon/iuenee eJ' theBtura 
and the Tjuiaro, in Pietliuont. 
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trust, they will find still more difficult to effect, 
when I shall come up with the rest of my forces. 
But should they happen, in the mean time, to pass 
the Isara, I shall exert my utmost endeavours that 
this circumstance may not be attended with any ill 
consequences to the commonwealth. 

Let it raise the spirits and the hopes of the 
senate, to observe that Plancus and myself, toge- 
ther with our respective armies, act in perfect 
concert with each other, and are ready to hazard 
every danger in support of the common cause. 
However, whilst you thus confidently rely on our 
zeal and diligence, you will remit nothing, I hope, 
of your own, but employ your utmost care to send 
us a reinforcement, as well as every other necessary 
supply, that may render us in a condition to defend 
your liberties against those who have infamously 
conspired their ruin. One cannot, indeed, but 
look upon these our enemies with so much the 
greater indignation, as they have acted with the 
vilest hypocrisy, and suddenly turned those troops 
against their country, which they long pretended to 
have raised for its defence. Farewell. 

LETTER XVIII. # 

! Decimus Brutus to Cicero, 

! I WISH you would peruse the letter I have 
addressed to the senate, and make what alterations 
A u 710 shall judge proper. Y<iu will find by 

* it, that I am under an absolute necessity 
of thus applying to them. Whilst I imagined that 
I should be joined by <he fourth and martial 
legions"*, agreeably to the decree of the senate 
which passed for that purpose on the motion of 
Paulus and Drusus, 1 was less solicitous about the 
rest ; but now that I have only some new -raised 
regiments, and those too extremely ill-accoutred, 
j I cannot but be apprehensive upon your accounts, 
j as well as upon my own. 

The citizens of Vicentia** have always distin- 
I guished Marcus Brutus and myself by their parti- 
cular regard. 1 entreat you, therefore, to endeavour 
that justice be done them by the senate, in the 
affair concerning the slaves. They, are, indeed, 

! entitled to your favour, both by the equity of their 
cause, and the fidelity with which they have, upon 
all occasions, persevered in their allegiance to the . 
republic ; whereas their aaversaries, on the con- j 
trary, are a most seditious and faithless people. 
Farewell. i 

Verceliflc o. May the 21st. 

— a — 

LETTER XIX. 

Marcus Lepidus^ to Cicero, 

Having received advice that Antony was ad- 
vancing with his troops towards my province, and 
A. u. 710. before him a detachment of his 

I cavalry under the command of his brother 

I *“ Those were veUiran Icxions which had served under 
Cipsar. But, notwithstanding that they entered into the 
army of the late consuls, Ilirtius and Pansa, they could 
by no means be prevailed with to join Decimus Brutus, 
in resentment, *tis probable, of the part he boro in llie 
conspiracy against their favourite general.— £p. Fam. 
xi. 14. ^ 

" Vicenza, a maritime city in the territories of the i 
Venetians. 

® Vercelli, in the duchy of Milan. P See rem, p, 567- ^ 


Lucius, I moved with my army from the confluence 
of the I Rhone and the Arari, in order to oppose 
their passage. I continued my march without 
' halting, till I arrived at Forum Yoconii, and am 
; now encamped somewhat beyond that town, on 
the river Argenteus*’, opposite to Antony, Ven- I 
I tidius has joined him with his three legions, and I 
I has formed his camp a little above mine. Antony, j 
! before this conjunction, had the second legion en- j 
j tire, together with a considerable number of men, j 
‘ though indeed wholly unarmed, who escaped from | 
the general slaughter of his other legions : he is I 
extremely strong in cavalry; for, as none of those ■ 
troops suffered in the late action, he bus no less l| 
than ***** horse. Great numbers of his soldiers, 
both horse and foot, are continually deserting to 
my camp ; so that his troops diminish every day. ; 

I Both Silamis* and Ciileo“ have left his army, and 
* are returned to mine. But notwithstanding I was 
greatly ofiended by their going to Antony, con- ; 
trary to my inclination, yet, hi regard to the con- 
nexions that subsist between us, and in compliance 
with iny usual clemency, 1 have thought projier to 
pardon them. However, I do not, upon any occa- 
sion, employ their services, nor, indeed, suffer them 
to remain in the c^amp. 

As to what coiHterns my conduct in this war, 
you may depend ui>on it I shall not be wanting in 
iny duty either to the senate or the republic ; and 
whatever farther measures 1 shall take to tliis end, 

1 shall not fail to communicate them to you. 

The friendship between us has upon all occasions 
been inviolably preserved on both sides, and we 
have inufually vied in our best good offices to eatdi 
other. But I doubt not that, since this great and 
sudden commotion has been raised in the common- 
wealth, some false and injurious repiirts have been 
spread of me by my enemies, which, in the zeal of 
your heart for the interest of the republic, have 
given you much uneasiness. I have the satisfac- 
tion, however, to be informed by my agents at 
Rome, that you are by no means disposed easily 
to credit these idle rumours ; for which I think 
myself, as I justly ought, extremely obliged to you. 

] am so, likewise, for the former instances of your 
friemlship, in promoting my public honours, the 
grateful remembrance of which, be assured, is in- 
delibly impressed upon my heart. 

Let me conjure you, my dear Cicero, if you are 
sensible that my public condiict^has upon all occa- 
sions been worthy of the name I bear, to be per- 
suaded that 1 shall continue to act with equal, or, 
if possible, even with superior zeal*'. Let me hope, 
too, that the greater the favours are which you 
have conferred upon me, the more you will think 
yourself engaged to support my credit and character. 
Farewell. 

From my camp, at Pons Argentous, May the 22d. 

1 Tim f^aone, which falls into the Rhone at Lyons, 
llic Argent, in Provencje: it empties itself into the 
Mediterranean, a few miles below 1^'rejus. 

* The number is omitted in uU the ancient MSS. 

^ See rem. “ p. .*574. 

« lie had been sent by Lexiidiis with a body of men, ; 
under the pretence of guarding the passes of the Alps, 
but most probably with secret instruetions to favour the 
march of Antony over those mountains, in his way to the 
camp of Lepidus ; for ho suffered Antony to pass them 
without the least obstruction. — Appian. Do Bell. Civ. ill. 
p. .'1711. ' 

^ There was so little of truth in these professions, that 
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LETTER XX. 

Plancus to Cicero. 

You have been apprised, no doubt, by Lsevus 
and Nerva, as well as by tlio letter they delivered 
A. V. 710. P^^rt, of the design I was 

meditating when they left me ; as, indeed, 
they have constantly borne a share in all my 
councils and measures of every kind. It has 
[ happened, however, to me, what happens not 
I unfre(|uently 1 suppose to every man who is 
tender of his reputation, and desirous of approving 
his conduct to the friends of his country : I have 
given up a safer scheme, as being liable perhaps 
to some ill-natured exceptions, in exchange for a 
more dangerous one that may better evince my 
zeal. I am to inform you, then, that, after the 
dci>arture of my lieutenants^, I received two letters 
from Lepidus, entreating me to join him. Tliese 
were seconded by the much stronger solicitations 
of Laterensis, who earnestly represented to me 
(what, indeed, I am also ap])rehensivc of myself) 
that there is great reason to fear a mutiny among 
the disaffected trooj)s under the <!onduct of liCpidus. 

} I determined immediately, therefore, to march to 
1 his assistance, and take an ecjual share in the dan- 
j gers with which he was threatened. I was sensible, 
at the same time, that to wait on the banks of the 
Isara till Brutus should pass that river with his 
army, and to meet the enemy in conjunction with 
my colleague, whose forces, as well as their general, 
would act ill jierfect harmony with me and my 
troops, would be much the most cautious measure 
with respect to my own personal security. But T 
reflected, that if any misfortune should attend 
Lc]>idu8, it would he wholly iinjiuted to me, and I 
should be condemned either as obstinately suffering 
my resentment to prevent me from giving succour 
to my enemy in the cause of the re])uh!ic, or of 
timidly avoiding to take part in the danger of a most 
just and necessary war. As my prescn(Te, there- 
fore, might be a mean of protecting Bepidus, and 
of bringing his army into a better disjiosition, I re- 
solved to expo.se myself to all hazards, rather than 
appear to act with too much circum.spection. But 
never was any man more anxious in an affair for 
which he was in no sort answerable, than I am in 
the present ; for though I should have no manner 
of doubt if the army of Lepidus were not con- 
cerned, yet, under that circifmstance, J am full of 
apprehensions for the event. Mad it been my 
fortune to have met Antony before my junction 
with Lepidus, I am sure he would not have been 
able to have kept the field against n^e even a single 
hour ; such is the confidence I have in my own 
troop.s, and so lieartily do I despise his broken 
forces, as well as those of that paltry muleteer, the 
contem])tible Ventidius*. But, as the case is now 
circumstanced, 1 dread to think what may be the 
consetjuence, should any ill humours lie concealed 
m tlie army of Lepidus ; as they may possibly 
break out in all their malignity, before they can be 
remedied, or even discovered. It is certain, how- 
ever, that Lepidus, together with the well-affected 

Lepidus, within a very few dayw from the <lute of this let- 
ter, openly joined with Antony against the senate. See 
letter 28 of this book. 

w Lflsvus and Nerva, the persons mentioned above. I 
* See rem. p. 575. * 


part of ys army, would be exposed to great danger, 
I if we should not act in conjunction : besides that, 
our infamous enemies would gain a very consi- 
derable advantage, should they draw off any of his 
forces. If my presence, therefore, should prove a 
mean of preventing these evils, I shall think myself 
much indebted to my courage and good fortune for 
engaging me to make the experiment. With this 
design I moved with my army from the banks of 
the Isara on the 21st of May, having first erected 
a fort at each end of the bridge which I had thrown 
over tliat river, and placed a strong party to defend 
it, that when Brutus shall arrive, he may have 
nothing to retard his passage. I have only to add, 
that I hoj)e to join Lepidutb within eight days from 
the date of tliis letter. Farewell. 


LETTER XXL 
From the same to Cicero. 

1 snouLo be ashamed that this letter is so little 
consistent wilh my former, if it arose from any 
A IT 7i(» bistability of my own. But it is much 


A IT *'!(» i*^*^l^^bility of my own. But it is much 
* ^ * otbgrwi.se; and I have steadily pursued 
every measi^ in my power to engage Lepidus to 
act in concert with me, for the defence of the re- 
I public, imagining it would rfendcr you less appre- 
! bensive of my success against our wretched ene- 
' rnies- To tlii»s end, I not only complied with all 
! the conditions he proposed, but even engaged for 
more than he demanded ^ and 1 had so much con- 
lidence in the sincerity of his intentions, that I 
ventured to assure you, no longer than two days 
ago, that he would zealously co-operate with mo 
in i’arrying on the war upon one common plan. I 
depended, indeed, ujion the promises he had given 
me under his own hand, together with the assur- 
ances I had likewise received from Laterensis, who 
was at that time in my camp, and who earnestly 
conjured me to forget all resentments against Lepi- 
dus, and to rely upon hi.s good faith. But Lepidus 
has now put it out of my power to entertain these 
favourable hopes of him any longer: however, I 
1 have taken, and shall continue to take, all neces- 
sary precautions, that the republic may not be 
prejudiced by my too easy credulity. I am to inform 
you, then, that after I h^d used the utmost expe- 
dition (agreeably to his own earnest request) to 
transport my army over the Isara ; and for that 
purpose had, in the space of a single day, thrown 
a bridge across that river, I received a counter- 
express from him, requiring me to advance no 
farther, a.s he should not have occasion, he said, 
for my assistance. Nevertheless, I will own to you 
I was so imprudent as to proceed in my march, 
believing that the true reason of his thus changing 
his mind arose from an Unwillingness to have a 
partner with him in his glory, 1 imagined that, 
without depriving him of any share of that honour 
which he seemed so desirous to monopolise, I might 
post myself at some convenient distance, in order 
to be ready to support him with my troops, incase 
lie should be pressed by the enemy : an event which, 
in the simplicity of my heart, I tliought not im- , 
probable. In the mean time, I received a letter 
from the excellent Laterensis, which was conceived 
ill terms full of despair. He complained that he 
had been greatly deceived, and assured me that 
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neither T^epidus nor his army was to trusted. 
He expressly cautioned me, at the same time, to be 
upon my guard against their artifices ; adding, that 
he had faithfully discharged the engagements be had 
entered into, on his part, and hoped 1 would act 
with the same fidelity to the republic on mine. 1 
have sent a copy of this letter to Titius, and pur- 
pose .fo transmit the originals of all the rc.st relating 
to this affair, by the hands of Lsevus Cispius^ who 
was }»rivy to the whole transaction. J shall insert 
in this packet the letters of Lepidiis, to whicjh 1 did 
not give any credit, as well as those to which J 
did. 

1 .must not forget to add, that when Lepidiis 
harangued his soldiers, , these mighty honest fellows 
were exceedingly clamorous for peace. They pro- 
tested that, after the loss of b(^h the consuls, after 
the destruction of so many brave men, who had 
perished in defence of tlieir country, and after 
Antony and his adherents had been declared ene- 
mies of the commonwealth, and their estates con- 
fiscated, they were determined not to draw their 
swords any more, either on the one side or the 
other. They were promjited to beh#ve thus muti- 
nously, not only by the insolent suggestions of their 
own hearts, but by the encouragemen|||Llso of tJicir 
officers, particularly Canidius, Rufrenus, and others, 
whose names the senate shall he aetjuainted with 
at a proper season. Lepidus was so far from 
i punishing this sedition, that he did not lake even 
a single step to restrain it. 1 thought, thtaefore, 
that it would be the highest temerity to expose 
my own faithful troops, together with my auxi- I 
liaries, which are commanded by some of the most 
considerable chiefs of Haul, and in effect, too, my 
whole province to their coinliined armies. 1 con- 
sidered, if I should thus lose my life, and involve 
the republic in my own destruction, I slioul^J fall, 
not only without honour, hut without pity. In 
consequence of these reflections, 1 have determined 
to march my forces back again, that our wretched 
enemies may not have so great an advantage as my 
advancing any fai’ther might possibly give them. 1 
shall endeavour to ]>ost my army so advantageously 
as to cover the proviiuie under my (uiminund from 
being insulted, even supposing the troops of Lepi- 
dus should actually revolt. In short, it shall be luy 
care to preserve everything in its prcsei»t situation, 
till the senate shall send ^ii army hither, and vin- 
dicate the liberties of the republic with the same 
sucfress ill this part of the world as attended their 
arms before the walls of Mutina. In the mean 
time, be assured that no man will act with more 
fervent zeal than myself in all the various ocemr- 
j'ences of the war ; and 1 shall most readily either 
encounter the enemy in the field, or sustain the 
hardships of a siege, or even lay down my life 
itself, as any of these circumstances shall prove 
necessary for the service of the senate. Let me 
exhort you, then, my dear Cicero, to exert your 
utmost efforts to send a speedy reinforcement to 
me, ere Antony shall have increased the number of 
his forces, or our own shall be entirely dispirited, 
i For, if despatch be given to this affair, these infa- 
I mous banditti will undoubtedly be extirpated, and 
1 the republic remain in full possession of her late 
I victory. Take care of your health, and continue 
I your friendship to me. 

I P. 8. — I know not whether it may be necessary 
; to make any excuse for the absence of my brother. 


who w^as prevented from attending me in this ex])e- 
dition by a slow fever, occasioned by the great 
fatigues he has lately undergone. As no man has 
shown more zeal or courage in the cause of the 
republic, he will undoubtedly return to the duties 
of liis post the very first moment his health shall 
permit. 

I recommend my honours to your protection ; 
though 1 must confess, at the same time, that all 
my desires ought to be satisfied, since 1 enjoy the 
privilege of your friendship, and the satisfaction of 
seeing you invested with tlie high crerlit and autho- 
rity I have ever wished you. I will leave it, there- 
fore, entirely to yourself, both when and in what 
manner I shall experience the effect of your good 
offices ; and will only re(juest you to suffer me to 
; succeed llirti\is in your affection, as 1 certainly do 
I in the respect and esteem he bore you. Farciwcll. 


LETTER XXII. 

To Tiirnius r. 

Ik the intiMcst of the repuhli<! rtiquires the con- 
tinuance of your services, and it be necessary (as 
^ all tlic world, iinlced, is of opinioi» it is) 

* ^ * tliat you should hear a part in thnst^ im- 
portant operations, which must extinguish the 
remaining llames of the war, you caunot, surely, 
be engaged in a im>rc w^orthy, a more laudable, or 
a juon' illustrious ))urs\iit. I think, ihertd’ore, you 
should hy no means interrupt your a))p1aiuled 
efforts in th^^ cause of liberty, for the sake of obtain- 
ing the lumtorship somewhat earlier than you are 
regularly OQtitled to enjoy it. I say your (ipplmided 
efforts ; for let not my friend be ignorant of the 
fame wdiich his (!ondiict has acejuired. Believe me, 
it is inferior only to that of Plancus himself, both 
by his own confession, and in the judgment, too, 
of all the world. If there is any farther service, 
then, remaining for you to ])(u'form to your country, 
you ought to j>ursue it with an unbroken up])lit a- 
tion, as an employment, of all others, the most 
truly honourable ; and w^hat, my friend, shall stand 
in cnm]ietition with true honour ? But should y'ou 
imagine that you have amply satisfied the duties 
you owe to the commonwealth, 1 do not dissuade 
you from hastening hither when the time of the 
elections shall approjfch, provided this ambitious 
iinjuitieiice shall nothing dimmish from the lustre 
of that reputation you have so justly obtained, 1 
could name, however, many instances of })er- 
sons of great distinction, who, during their en- 
gagements in the service of the republic abroad, 
have renounced their legal pretensions of soliciting 
employments at home ; a sattrifice which, in your 
own case, will he so much the less, as you are not 
at jiresent strictly (qualified to offer yourself as a 
candidate. Had you already, indeed, passed 
through the office of sedile, and two years* had 
intervened since your exercising that function, the 

y lie had been tribune In the year of Rome and 
was at this time in the army of Plancus, us one of his 
lieutenants. 

» Hy tiic laws of Homo a man could not bo chosen praetor 
till two years after ho had stirved the »)llice of a'dilc ; and 
the wwne distance of time was likew’ise required bctw'cen 
l^he prictorslup and the ccmsulatc 
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I self-denial would have been greater ; whereas now 
I you will forego nothing of the usual and stated time 
■ of petitioning for the post in question, I am very 
sensible; that your interest is much too strong to 
require the assistance of Plancus : nevertheless, 
i should his arms be attended with the success we 
wish, your applications would certainly appear with 
greater advantage, were they deferred till the time 
of his consulate. 

Thus much (as I was willing you should know 
my sentiments) I thought proper to say ; but more, 
I urn persuaded, your own good sense and judg- 
ment would render unnecessary. The sum of all, 
then, is shortly this : that 1 would have you regu- 
late your conduct, upon all occurrences, not by the 
' common standard of popular ambition, but by that 
of true and solid glory, and look upon a lasting 
^ reputation as of more value than the transient 
honour of enjoying the praetorian office somewhat 
' earlier than usual. I had a consultation the other 
I day at my house upon this subjerct, with your 
I very goo<l friends Csecina, Calvisins, and my 
I brotljcr, at wliich your freedman Dardanus was 
I likewise present ; and they every one of them joined 
I with me in the opinion 1 have here given you. But 
after all, you yourself are the best and most com- 
petent judge. Farewell. 


I LETTER XXUl. 

i 

■ Decimus Brutus to Cicero, 

I Friendship and gratitude make me feel, upon 
your account, what 1 never felt upon my own ; 
A V 710 ^ confess, that J am not without 

fear in regard to a story which has been 
propagated concerning you. 1 thought I it by no 
means a matter to be desjiised when I had only 
heard of it, as i frequently did, from etniimon 
report; but it has lately been mentioned to me, 
j likewise, by Seguliiis. “^^rijis man tells me (tliougli 
j what he says, iiidecul, is generally t)f a piece with 
I the rest <jf his (diaractcr) that paying a visit at 
Caisar's, when; you W'cre much the subject of the 
conversation, Ctesar coni])luined (and it was the only 
charge, it seems, which lie brought against you) of 
an ambiguous expression which you had made use 
of eonc<;riiing him. 1 suspect the wdu)le to be a mere 
I fiction of Segulius, or, at logst, that it was he hini- 

» The expression itself is inserted in the original ; but as 
it turns upon an ambiguity that will not ln»ld in our lan- 
guage, it was imjwissible to preserve it in the traiiKlutioii. 
“ Laudandum adolescontem. ((’icoro is ehargiwl witli hav- 
ing said,) omandnin, toUendum,” the last of which words 
is capable <if a doiibh; meaning, and may imply either that 
Octavius should be advanced to the dignities of the state, 
or that Ills life should be takcu away. The polite and 
loiirned panegyrist of Cicero’s conduct has endcjivoured to 
vindicate his admired hero fnim a charge so little favowr- 
aljlc b«>th to his prudence and his honour, and it is to be 
wished that his arguments were as convincing us they are 
plausible. In a p<»iut, however, that does not admit of 
any positive proof, candour will incline on the favourable 
side ; though I cannot but agree with an ^-xcclleiit author, 
that if the accusation was true, “ it very mueh takes off 
from tlie Ingratitude of Octavius, in coiiMenting to the death 
of his benefactor; since such d(»uble-dealing could hardly 
deserve the name of an obligation, let the clfccUof it be 
ever so advantageous.” — Life of Cicero, p. i^Hl ; Ob;v.*rv. on 
I, the Life of Vic. iii. p. .’14. 


self who reported these words to Csssar. Segulius 
endeavoured, at the same time, to persuade me 
that you are in great danger of falling a victim to 
the resentment of the veteran legions, who speak ’ 
of you, he pretends, with muob indignation. The 
principal cause, it seems, of their displeasure is, 
that both Cajsar and myself are left out of the 
commisHioii for dividing the lands^ among the 
soldiers, and that everything is disposed of just as 
you and your friends at Rome think proper. 

Notwithstanding that I Was on my march‘d when 
1 received this account, yet 1 thought it would not 
be advisable to pass the Alps till I had informed 
myself how affairs stand. I am well persuaded, 
nevertheless, that with respect to yourself, these 
reports and menaces of the veterans aim at nothing 
farther than by alarming your fears, and incensing 
the young Ciesar against you, to obtain for them- 
selves a more considerable proportion of the 
revvards decreed by the senate. But 1 do not in- 
tend, by saying this, to dis.suRde you from stand- 
ing uj)on your guard, as nothing, be assured, is 
more valuable to me than your life. Let me only 
caution you not to suffer your fears to run you into 
greater dangers than those you would avoid. How- 
ever, 1 woiildi^ advise you to obviate the clamours 
of these veterans, as far as you reasonably may ; 
and to comply with their desires, both in regard to 
the de<;eTnvirK'' and to the distribution of their re- 
wards. As to those forfeited estates which belonged 
to the veterans wdio served under Antony, 1 should 
be glad, if you think proper, that Caisar and myself 
may be nominated to assign them to the troops. 
But in reference to the pecuniary donative which 
they have been also promised, it will be proper to 
act with more deliberation, and as the circum- 
stances of the public linaiices shall require : to 
which end it may he signified to them, that the 
senate will take these their claims into considera- 
tion. As to those other four legions to whom the 
.senate has also deertjed an allotment of lands, I 
itnagine tliat the estates in Campania, together 
with those, which were formerly seized by Sylla, 
will be snlficient for the purpose. I should think, 
too, that the best method of division would be, 
eitlu'-r to parcel out those lands in equal shares to 
the sevtu'al legions, or to determine tlicir respective 
proportions by lot. But when I thus give you my 
o})inion, it is by iio means as pretending to superior 
jiuiginent, but merely from the affection of my 
Ijeart towards you, and from my sincere desire that 
the public tranquillity may be preserved, which, I 
am very sensible, if any accidents should hap))en to 
^ou, cannot ]>ossibly be maintained. 

T do not purpose to march out of Italy, unless 1 
should find it greatly expedient. Meanwhile I am 
employed in disciplining ray troops, and furnish- 
ing them with arms : and I hope to appear with no 
contemptible body of fords, upon any emergency 
that shall again call me into the field. But C’aeaar, 
however, has not sent back the legion to me which 
served in Pansa's army. 

1 request your immediate answer to this letter ; 
and if you should have anything of importance to 

Th .80 were landu which the senate " Hcom to have 
proi)iiHi*cl as an eiicouragenieut to tlicir troops, upon the* 
breaking out of the war against Antony.'— Philipp, xiv. 13. 

1 ^ In order to join Plancus. 

The persons apjiori ted to cxecoto the eominibsion for 
the distribution oi the lauds abovo-nicntioiu d. i 
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communicate to me, which requires particular 
secrecy, I desire you would .convey it by one of 
your own domestics. Farewell. 

Eporedia*:, May the 24th. 


LETTER XXrV. 

From the same to Cicero, 

All things here go on well^: and it shall be my 
endeavour to render them still better. Lepidus 
A IT 710 favourably disposed towards 

me ; and, indeed, we have reason to divest 
ourselves of all our fears, and to act with undaunted 
freedom in defence of the commonwealth. But had 
our affairs a far leas promising aspect, yet it might 
justly animate and augment that courage which 1 
know always resides in your breast, to reflect that 
we have three powerful armies devoted to the ser- 
vice of the republic, and that Fortune has already 
declared in our favour. 

The report which I mentioned in my former let- 
ter is evidently calculated to intimidate you. But 
believe me, if you exert a proper spirit, the 
whole united party will be unable tl) withstand 
your eloquence. 

I purpose, agreeably to what I told you in my 
last, to remain in Italy till 1 shall hear from you. 
Farewell. 

Bporedia, May the 25th. 


LETTER XXV. 

To Plancus, 

The news from your part of the world is m ex- 
tremely variable and contradictory, that I am utterly 
A u 710 ^ what to write. Sometimes the 

* accounts we receive of Lejiidus are agree- 
able to our wishes, and at others entirely the 
reverse. All reports, however, concur in assuring 
us, that you are superior to every danger, either 
from fraud or force. If you are in some degree 
indebted for the latter to Fortune, it is certain that 
the former, at least, is owing to your prudence 
alone. 

I am informed, by a letter from your colleague**, 
dated the 15th of May, that you mentioned, in one | 
of your expresses to him, that Lepidus had refused 
to receive Antony. We should have been more 
disposed to credit this intelligence, if you had taken 
notice of it in any of your despatches to Rome. 
But, perhaps, you would not venture to communi- 
cate to us this piece of good news, as having been 
a little premature in an account of the same kin^ 
in your last. Every man, indeed, is liable to be 
deceived by his wishes ; but all the world knows 
that you can never be imposed upon by any other 
means. In the present instance, however, all pos- 
sibility of farther error is removed : for to stumble 
twice against the same stone is a disgrace, you 
know, even to a proverb. Should the truth prove 
agreeable then to what you mentioned in your let- 
ter to your colleague, aU our fears are at an end : 

«• A town not far from.Vercellie, from whence the lost 
letter from Bnitus was dated. Bee letter Ifl of this book, 
t ** Brutus having received, most probably, some fresh 
intelligence concerning Lepidu|, wrote this letter to 
Cicero the day after he had written the former.”— Ross. 

S That of Octavius, Plonous, and his own. 

It Docimus Brutus. 


nevertheless,, we shall not dismiss them till we 
receive a confirmation of this account from your 
own hand. 

I have often assured you of my firm persuasion, 
that the whole credit of delivering the common- 
wealth from this civil war, will devolve entirely upon 
that general who shall extinguish these its last sur- 
viving flames : an honour which I hope, and believe, 
is reserved solely for yourself. * 

It is with great pleasure, though without the 
least surprise, that I find you entertain such grate- 
ful sentiments of my zeal in your service. Higher, 
indeed, it cannot po.ssibly rise ; but you may depend 
upon my exerting it to more important purposes, if 
affairs in your part of the world should succeed as 
we wish. Farewell. 


May the 29tli. 


LETTER XXVI. 
Lentulus^ to Cicero. 


As T found, when I applied to Brutus in Mace- 
donia, that he would not soon be prepared to march 
^ to the assistance of this province j, 1 
* * determined to return hither, in order to 
collect what remained of the public money, and to 
remit it with all possible expedition to Rome. In 
the interval 1 received intelligence that Doiabella’s 
fleet aj>pcared upon the coast of Lycia^, and that 
he liud procured abt>ve a hundred transport-vessels, 
intending, if he should not succeed in his designs 
upon Syria*, to sail directly with his forces to 
July, and join tl)e Antonys and the rest of 
those infamous rebels. I was so much alarmed at 
this account, that I thought proper to postpone all 
other aflairs, and immediately proceed in quest 
of this fleet. And notwithstanding my ships were 
unequal both in number and size to those of the 
enemy, I should probably have destroyed their 
whole fleet, if I had not been obstructed by the 
Rhodians : however, I have disabled the greatest 
part of it, and dispersed the rest. I have taken 
likewise every one of their transports, the soldiers 
and officers on board having quitted them upon the 
first notice of my approach. In a word, I have 
succeeded in themain of my design, having defeated 
a scheme which 1 greatly dreaded, and prevented 
Dolabella from strengthening our enemies by 
transporting his forces into Italy. 

I refer you to the letter which I have written to the 
senate ”*, for an account of the ill-treatment I re- 
ceived from the Rhodians, though indeed I have by 
no means represented it in its strongest colours. 
These people, in consequence of their imagining 
that the affairs of the commonwealth were utterly 
desperate, behaved towards me with the most in- 
sufferable insolence. But their affronts to my own 
person are in no sort the foundation of my com- 
plaints : I have ever disregarded injuries of this 
kind, that centred entirely in myself. It is their 

* He wa» tlio w>n of Publiua hentulua, to whom sovoral 
letters in the first and secsond books are addressed. He 
attended Trebonius into Asia Minor as his quaestor in that 
province, from whence the present letter was written. 

J In order to quell the commotions which Dolabella had 
nusetl. Bee rem, p, 67fl. 

It It formed part of the province of Asia Minor. It is 
now called Aldinelli, 

1 See mw. p. 563. 

»T 'J’he following letter. 
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I disaffection to the republic, their attachment to 
the opposite party, their constant ill offices to all 
those who distinguish themselves in the support of 
our liberties, that 1 thought demanded my resent- 
ment. Let me not be understood, however, as 
passing an indiscriminate censure upon the whole 
island in general: far am I, indeed, from thinking 
,them all equally infected with the same principles. 
But I know not by what fatality it happens, that 
those very magistrates who refused to give protection 
to my father, to Lucius Lentulus, to Pompey, and 
to the rest of those illustrious chiefs who tied into 
this island after the battle of Pharsalia, are all of 
them, at this juncture, either actually in the ad- 
ministration themselves, or possess an unlimited 
influence over those who arc. Accordingly, they 
have conducted themselves in this* aflair with their 
usual malevolence ; and it is not only expedient, 
but, indeed, absolutely necessary, that the republic 
should interpose her authority, lest the insolence of 
this people should rise to still greater heights, by 
passing any longer unchasLised. 

Let me hope you will continue, as usual, to take 
, my interests undei' your protection : and that yon 
will, upon all occasions, both in the senate, and in 
every other instance, promote my lionours with 
your suffrage. As the y^rovince of Asia is <lecreed 
to the consuls", with a power of apf)ointing whom- 
soev(T they shall think proper to administer the 
j government till their arrival ; I entreat you to em- 
ploy your interest with them to confer this dignity 
upon me. The situation of affairs in this jirovince 
does by no means require their presence before the 
expiration of their consular office, or in any sort 
render it necessary that they should send hither an 
army ; for Dolabella is now in Syria : and, agree- 
ably to what you declared with your usual prophe- 
tic discernment, he will, certainly be defeated by 
Cassius ere the consuls can possibly arrive. Accord- 
ingly, he has been obliged to abandon the siege of 
Antiochia, and has retreated to Laodicea, a sea-port 
town in Syria, as tl)e only city in which he could 
confide, 1 hope he will soon meet with the fate he 
so well deserves; or rather, indeed, 1 am per- 
suaded it has already attended him, for he has no 
other place to which he can retreat, and it is im- 
possible he should make any long or effectual 
resistance against so powerful an army as that 
which Cassius has led against him". I imagine, 
therefore, that Pausa and Hirtuis will be in no haste 
to come into these provinces, but rather choose to 
finish their consular year at Rome. For this rea- 
son 1 am inclined to hope that you may prevail j 
with them to appoint me their substitute. j 

1 have received assurances from both of them, as I 
well in person as by letter, that no successor should 
be elected to ray office during their consulate: and 
Pansa has lately repeated the same promise to my 
friend Verrius. Believe me, it is not from any am- 
bitious views that I desire to be continued some ; 
lime longer in this province. But as I have met 

« nirtius and ransa, the nows of whose death, togother 
with tfiat of the battles in which they fell, had not yet 
reached the knowledge of Lentulus. 

t> This shortly afterwards proved to be the fact ; for Caa- j 
sius having forced the city of Laodicea to surrender, Dola- | 
bella, in order to avoid falling into the hands of his enemy, i 
put an end to his own life by the assistance of one of hit 
slaves, whom ho commanded to bo his executioner. — Veil. 
Pat. ii. 69. * 


j with many difficulties and disadvantages in the dis- 
charge of my functions, I should extremely regret 
the being obliged to resign ray post before I shall 
have fully reaped the fruit of my labours. If it 
[ were in my power to remit to Rome the whole of 
I those assessments I had actually levied, I should 
j be so far from wishing to remain here, that I 
' should desire to be recalled. But I am very soli- 
I intous to receive the money I advanced to Cassius ; 
to replace what I lost by the death of Trebonius, 
and the oppressions of Dolabella; as well as to 
recover the several sums which are due to me from 
1 those who have perfidiously broken the good faith 
they owed both to myself and to the republic. Now, 
those are points which 1 can* by no means effect, 
unless the time of my continuande in this province 
be prolonged : a privilege which 1 hope to obtain 
; by the interposition of your usual good offices, 
j I persuade myself that my services to the com- 
monwealth give me just reason to expect, not the 
honour only of administering this province, but as 
high dignities as Cassius and the two Bruti : as 1 
not only shared with them in forming the design 
and undergoii^ the hazard of that ever-memorable 
enterprise against Cassari', but have exerted myself 
with equal zeal and spirit in all oiir present com- 
motions. I was the first, let me boast, that bid 
defiance to the oppressive laws of Antony. I was 
the first that brought over the cavalry of Dolabella 
t<» the interest of the republic, and delivered them 
into the hands of Cassius, I was the first who 
levied troops in defence of our common liberties 
against the infamous attempts of those who have 
conspired our destruction : and it is owing entirely 
to me that Syria, together with the army in that 
province, joined themselves under Cassius in the 
support of the republic. The truth is, if I had not 
very expeditiously contributed those large subsi- 
dies, both of men and money, with which sup- 
plied Cassius, he would not have ventured to march 
into Syria : and the name of Dolabella would now 
have been no less formidable to»the republic than 
that of Antony himself. Yet, at the same time 
that 1 acted thus warmly for the interest of the re- 
public, I had every private bias that could draw me 
to the opposite party. Dolabella was my friend 
and companion, as the Antonys were my nearest 
relations : and it was by the united good offices of 
the latter that 1 obtained the queestorship of this 
province. But the love of my country was sujm- 
rior to every other attachment ; and I stood forth 
the first to declare war against the strongest and 
most endearing connexions both of blood and 
friondship. Inconsiderable, it must be acknow- 
ledged, is the fruit which I have hitherto reaped 
from these instances of my patriotism. However, 

I do not despair: and I shall unweariedly perse- 
vere, not only in displaying pay zeal for our liber- 
ties, but in exposing myself to every difficulty and 
every danger for their support. Nevertheless, I 
cannot but add, if I were to be encouraged by some . 
of those honours 1 have merited from the senate 
and from every friend to our country, they would 

P Plutarch (uh Manutius in his remturk upon this passage 
observes) taking notice that several affected to be thought 
associates in the conspiracy against Caesar, who, in truth, 
were in no way concerned in that affair, jiarticularly men- 
tions Lentulus as one in that number. But he paid dear 
for his boast, as it cost him his life whon Octavius got into 
power. — Plut. in Vit. Jul. Caes. I 
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give me an authority which would enable me to act 
with greater advantage to the common cause. 

1 did not see your soii when I was with Brutus, 
as he \^as just gone into winter-quarters with the 
cavalry ‘1. But I had the satisfaction of finding 
that he was in general esteem : which gave me great 
pleasure, not only on his account and yours, but 
likewise upon my own. For I cannot but consider 
a son of yours, that thus copies out his father's vir- 
tues, as standing in the relation to me of a brother. 
Farewell. 

Perga May the 2J)th. 


LETTER XXVII. | 

Lentulus, ProquaBsior and Proftrwtor, to the 
CousulSf the Pfaiors^ the Tribunes of the Peo- 
ple^ the Senate, and the^ Commons of Rome. 

As soon as Dolabella had possessed himself of 
Asia" by the most infamous and cruel act of trea- 
A u 710 I applied immediately to the 

army in Macedonia under the command 
of the illustrious Marcus Brutus, M the nearest 
assistance to which 1 could have recourse, in order 
to recover this province as soon as possible to the 
dominion of the commonwealth. But Dolabella 
being apprehensive of my design, advanced with so 
much rapidity, that he had got out of these terri- 
tories before it was possible that the forces I had 
solicited could arrive. In his march, however, he 
laid the whole country waste, seized upon the pub- 
lic money, and not only plundered the Homan 
citizens of their effects, but most inhumanly sold 
them as slaves. I did not think it necessary, there- 
fore, to defer my departure out of Macedonia till 
the troops of Brutus should be ready. It appeared 
to be most for the advantage of the republic, that 
I should return with all expedition to the duties of 
my j)ost, in order to levy the remainder of the 
public taxes, to collect the money 1 had de]>o.sitcd, 
to inquire what part of it had been seized, and by 
whose neglect : in a word, to transmit to you a full 
and faithful account of the state in winch 1 should 
find the affairs of this province. W ith these views, 

I embarked ; but as I was sailing among the Greek 
islands, 1 received iulelligeiice that Dolabella's 
fleet lay off the coast of Lycia, and that the Rho- 
dians had a considerable number of ships of war 
ready to sail. 1 resolved, therefore, to put back to 
Rhodes with the ships that attended me, and which 
were now joined by those under the command of 
Patiscus, the procjuajstor ; a person whom I must 
mention as most intimately united with me, not 
only by the tics of f riendship, but by the same 

*1 “Brutus, when he first left Italy, sailed directly for 
Athens, when* he spent some time in ceucertiDg measures 
how to make himself master of (I recce ami Macedonia, 
which was the great design that he had in view. Hero he 
gathered abtnit lam all the young nobility and gentry of 
liome, who, for the opportunity of their education, had 
been sent to this eelebratt'd seat of learning ; but of them 
all, ho took the most notice of young Ciwro. He made 
him, therefore, one of his lieutenants, though he was but 
.twenty years old ; gave him the coiuinund of his horse; 
and employed him in several emniuissions of great trust 
and importance ; in all wliieli the young man distinguished 
both his courage and (jonduct.*’— Life of Cicero, p. 2.'i7, 

*• A city of Paniphylia, in Asia Minor, now called 
» Asia Minor. Si'c rem. p. 41j;j. 

» See rem. p. a7». 


common sentiments towards the republic. I as- 
sured myself that the Rhodians would give me 
assistance, in the first place, from their regard to 
the authority of your degree, by which • Dolabella 
is declared an enemy to his country ; and in the 
next, as they stood engaged by a solemn treaty 
renewed with us in the consulate of Marcus Mar- 
ceUus and ServiusSulpicius, to consider the enemies 
of the republic, in all respects, as their own. But 
I was greatly deceived in my expectation ; they 
were so fair from being inclined to strength cif my 
fleet with any of their own ships, that they would 
not suffer it tc enter their harbour. They even 
refused to furnish our soldiers with provisions and 
water; and it was with difficulty 1 obtained permis- 
sion myself to sail into thidr port with two small 
vessels. However, 1 did not think proper to resent 
til is insult upon the rights and the majesty of the 
Homan people ; deeming it of more imjiortauee, in 
the present conjuncture, to frustrate the designs of 
Dolabella. For I had discovered, by some inter- 
cepted letters, that it was his purjiose, if he failed 
in his attempt upon Syria and Egypt, (as fail 1 was 
sure he must,) to proceed directly with his band of 
robbers and their plunder to Italy. Accordingly, 
in view to this his scheme, he had pressed, out of 
the ports of Lycia, a considerable number of 
transports, none of them less than fifty -six tons 
burthen and these were strongl) guarded by his 
fleet. Being greatly alarmed, therefore, conscript^ 
fathers, at this dangerous design, 1 resolved to bear 
with the injurious treatment of the Rhodians, and 
to submit to every milder expedient of gaining 
them over to our interest. For this purjiose, 1 
suffered myself to be iiitroduced into their senate 
ill tlie manner they thought jiroper ; where 1 repre- 
sented, in the strongest terms I was capable, the 
danger to which the republic would he exposed, if 
that infamous rebel should transport his forces 
into Italy. But I found them most jierversely 
disposed to imagine that the. friends of the republic 
were the weaker party ; that the general association 
in favour of our liberties was by no means volun- 
tary; that the senate would still jiatiently suffer 
the insolence of Dolabella ; and ihaL no man would 
venture to vote him a jmblic enemy. To he short, 
they were more inclined to believe the false reports 
that had been propagated by the disaffected, than 
to credit my representations, though entirely agree- 
able to truth. In co^iformity with this disposition, 
they had sent, before my arrival in the island, two 
several embassies to Dolabella, notwithstanding his 
late ass issinalion of Trebonius, and the many 
other flagitious acts which he committed in this 
province. And this they did by an unexainplcd 
violation of their laws, and contrary to the express 
prohibitions of the magistrates who were then in 
office. But whether this conduct w^as owing to 
their fears for the territories tliey possess on the 
continent, as they themselves allege, or whether it 

w ThcKc vcHStils wore iniicli inferior to those employed 
for the same purpo«c»s in our serviiJC, the lai'gest of which 
are of .'{(Ml tons, and the smallest of 1(1(1. 

V This appellation was at first given os a murk of dis- 
tiiietioii to tlnjse particular senators who were added hy 
Tarquinius Prisens, or by tlu? people at the settling of the 
common vrealtli , to tlic luindrod which originally coinp(»8ed 
the sciiaU* *• . as it mis instituted by lioinulus. But in after- 
times it liecaiue a cjnninou title, which was i)roiuiHcnou.sJy 
made use of in all a'ldressc^s to that great council of the 
rcpiiblii*. — ^Janutius dc fcionat. 
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is to Be imputed to the factious iiilluciice of a few 
of tlieir principal magistrates, who i\)rmerly treated 
some of our illustrious countrymen with equal 
indignity, I know not. This, however, is certain, 
that 1 could not prevail with them to take any 
measures to obviate an evil which it was very easy 
for them to prevent : and all the arguments I could 
use, either with respect to my own personal dan- 
ger, or in regard to that which threatened the 
republic, if this traitor with his banditti, after 
beirjg driven from Syria, should transport them- 
selves into Italy, proved utterly ineffectual. It 
was even suspected, that the magistrates themselves 
amused us with various pretences of delay, till 
they could send intelligence to DolabcUa's fleet of 
our apprt)ach. And, indeed, there were some 
circumstances that greatly iniireased this suspicion, 
])articularly that Sextius Marius, and Caius Titius, 
the lieutcuiants of Dohil)ella, suddenly quitted the 
fleet, and abandoned tiieir transports, which had 
cf>st them so much timji and pains to collect. Be 
that as it will, I pursued my voyage from Rhodes 
towards Lycia, and falling in with the enemy, I 
took all tlieir transjiorts, and have restored them 
to their owiuu's. J3y these means I have obstruct(‘d 
what I so miuih feared, and have removed all ap- 
]>n’.h{msious of Dolabella's jiassing into Italy with 
his rascal crew. I chased tin; enemy us far as Sida, 
which is the utmost limit of my juovince ; where 1 
learued that ^lart of them were sejiarated, and that 
the rest had steered in (Muiipany togetlier tow'ards 
Syra and tin? island of Cyprus. Having thus dis- 
persed this squadron, ami knowing that brave 
eommander and ex(;elleut patriot, the illustrious 
Caius (Uissius, had a considerable fleet in those 
seas, 1 returned to the duties of my employment : 
and it sl)aU be my endeavour, conscript fathers, to 
give both you and the repuhlie full proofs of my 
indefatigabht zeal. 1\> this end I sluill exert my 
utmost assiduity in collecting the public revenues, 
which 1 shall transmit to you, together with all 
my accounts, as expeditiously as possible. If I 
sliould have tiim*, likewise, to make a jirogress 
through the province, in order to inquire into tlic 
conduct of those with w'hom I intrusted the care 
of the finances, I shall not fail to send a list of such 
who shall appear to have been faithful to their 
trust, as well as of those who, by voluntarily be- 
traying it, have rendered themselves ]iartuers in 
the guilt of Dolahella. Let* me add, that if you 
shall think proper to chastise these last according 
to tluiir demerits, tlie execution of your justice will 
greatly strengthen my authority, and enable me, 
with more facility, to raise ami preserve the 
remainder of the ])ul)lic taxes. In the meanwhile, 
the better to secuix? the public revenue, and to pro- 
tect tJiis province from future insults, I have 
formed (what, indeed, was extremely wanting) a 
body of troops composed entirely of voluutei!rs. 

Since 1 wrote the above, about thirty Asiatic 
soldiers, who deserted from Dolabella in Syria, are 
arrived in Pau\)»hylia. They relate that Dolabella 


appeared before the walls of Antiochia, in Syria, 
and finding that the inhabitants had shut the city 
ga*tes against him, he made several attempts to 
enter by force, but was always repulsed with great 
disadvantage. At length, having lost about a 
hundred men, he retired in the night, and fled to- 
wards Laodicea, leaving all his sick and wounded 
behind him. They add, that the same night 
almost the Wliole of his Asiatic troops deserted ; 
eight hundred of which returned to Antiochia, and 
surrendered themselves to the officers of the gar- 
rison, which Cassius had left in that town ; the 
rest (of which numbtir these soldiers are) came 
down into Cilicia by Mount^manus : in fine, that 
Cassius, with his whole army, was reported to 
have been but four days' march from Laodicea when 
Dolahella retired towards that city. 1 am per- 
suaded, therefore, that this most infamous villain 
will meet with the punishment he deserves much 
sooner than we expected. 


LETTER XXVllI. 

Lepidus^ Jmperator and sovereign Pontiff"^, to 
tke Senate and People of IXome^. 

Hkaven and earth will bear me witness, con- 
scri])t fathers, that there is nothing 1 have at all 
A. u. 710. more sincerely desired than the 

))re.servation of our common liberties : 
and I should soon have convinced you of this truth, 
if Fortune had not forced me to renounce those 
measures 1 purposed to pursue. My whole army, 
indeed, expressed their usual tenderness towards 
tlieir fellow-countrymen, by a mutinous opposition 
to my designs ; and, to own the truth, they abso- 
lutely compelled me not to refuse my protection to 
such a multitude of Roman citizens. I conjure 
you then, coi^Jcript fathers, to judge of this affair, 
not by the suggestions of private resentment, hut 
by the interest of the commonwealth : nor let it be 
imputed as a <!rimc to me and my army, that, 
amidst our civil disseiitions, wc yielded to the 
dictates of compassion and humanity. Be assured, 
that by acting with an equal regard to the safety 
and honour of all parties, you will best consult 
both your own and your country's advantage. 
Farewell. 

Knnn iny eamp, at Pons ArRcntcus, Mn.y the 3(tth. 

w 'j’lu* function of tlio Itoinan pontiffs was to give judg- 
ment in all (KiutiOH relating to religion, and to regulate the 
festivals, sacrifices, and all other sacred instituthms. The 
sov(;rcigii pontiff, or superintondant of these pontijices^ was 
one of the most honoiira^e (►ffices in the cotiimon wealth. 

Tliis letter was writWn by Lepidus to the senate, In 
order to excuse the junction of his forces with those of 
Antony, which was effected the day before Us date. But 
though bo represents himsolf-as merely passive In that 
transatition, and to have been forctxl into it by a general 
revolt i>f his troops ; yet it most evi<lently appears to have 
been in consequence of a secrtjt treaty which had been in 
iigitution during some months before, between him and 
Antony. 
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BOOK XV. 


I LETTER 1. 

j To Plancus, 

j Though I am too well assured of the disposition 
of your heart, to require any formal declarations of 
your gratitude, yet I cannot but confess 
^ * that I received your acknowledgments 
with great pleasure, as they afforded me the most 
evident pro»f of the affection you bear me. I was 
always, indeed, perfectly sensible of your friend- 
ship ; but it never appeared to me in a stronger or 
more advantageous light. 

Your letter to the senate was extremely well 
received, not only from the important account it 
brought us of your wise and heroic measures, but 
as it was greatly admired likewise for the strength 
and elegance of its 0)m position. Let it be your 
earnest labour, my dear Plancus, to extinguish the 
remains of this war, which if you should happily 
effect, you will acquire the most consummate credit 
and reputation. J wish all possible prosperity to 
the republic ; yet, believe me, spent us J am with 
my utmost efforts to preserve it from destruction, 

I am scarce more solicitous for the liberties of my 
country, than for the glory of my friend. I hope 
that the immortal gods have placed within your 
power a most favourable opportunity of increasing 
your fame ; and let me entreat you to embrace it, 
my dear Plancus, in the full persuasion that who- 
ever shall destroy Antony, will have the honour of 
terminating this most execrable and alarming war. 
Farewell. 


LETTER II. 

Asinius PoUio y to Cicero, 

It is owing to Lepidus, who detained my cou- 
riers above a week, that I did not receive earlier 
^ advice of the severfd actions near Mutina ; 

' * * ' though, indeed, 1 should be glad to have 
been the last that was informed of this unhappy 
news, if it were utterly out of my power to be of 
any assistance in redressing its consequences. J 
wish the senate had ordered me into Italy, when 
they sent for Plantius and Lepidus ; for if I had 
been present, the republic would not have received 
this cruel wound. And though some, perhaps, 
may rejoice in this event, fr^i the great number of 
principal officers and veteran soldiers of the Caesar- 
ian party who have perished, yet they will undoubt- 
edly find reason to lament it, when they shall be 
sensible of the terrible desolation it has brought 
upon their country. For if what is related, con- 
cerning the number of the slain, be in any degree 
true, the flower and strength of our armies are 
entirely *cut off. 

I was well aware of the great advantage it would 
have proved to the republic, if I could have joined 
Lepidus ; as 1 should have been able, especially 
with the assistance of Plancus, to have dissipated 
those doubts which occasibned his delay in declar- 
ing for the senate. But the letters which I 

7 See remg, ^ and l, p. TjOS-Cifi. 


received from him being written (as you will per- 
ceive by the copies I herewith transmit) in the 
same spirit with those speeches which, it is said, 
he made to his army at Narbo *, I found it neces- 
sary to act with st)me sort of artifice towards him, 
if J hoped to obtain leave to march my troops 
through his province. I was apprehensive,' like- 
wise, if an engagement should happen before I 
could execute my designs, that the known friend- 
ship 1 had with Antony (though not superior, 
indeed, to that w'hich Plancus entertained for him) 
would give my enemies an occasion of misrepresent- 
ing my intentions. For these reasons I despatched 
two couriers from Gades ^ in the month of April, 
by two different ships, with letters, not only to you, 
and to Octavius, but to the consuls also, rtiquesting 
to be informed in what manner my services might 
most avail the republic. But, if 1 am right in my 
calculation, these 8hi}>s ditl not sail till the very 
day on whicdi tlxe battle was fought betweeu Pansa 
and Antony; as that was the soonest, I think, since 
the winter, that these seas were navigable. To 
tlu\s(; reasons for not marching, I must add, that 
I had so little apprehension of this civil war, that 
J settled the winter-quarters of my troops in the 
I very remotest parts of I iusitania^ Both armies, 
it siiould seem, were as eager to come to an action, 
as if their greatest fears on each side were, lest 
some less destructive expedient might be found of 
composing our disturbances. However, if circum- 
stances required so inucli precipitation, 1 must do 
Hirtius the justice to acknowledge, that he con- 
ducted himself with all the skill and courage of a 
consummate general. 

I am informed, by my letters from that part of 
Gaul which is undei the command of Lepidus, that 
Pansa's whole army is cut to pieces, and that he | 
himself is since dead of his wounds. They add, 
that the martial legion is entirely destroyed, and | 
that Lucius Fabatus, Cams Peducseus. and Deci- i 
mus Carfulenus, are among the number of the 
slain. My intelligence farther assures me, that, 
in the subsequent attack by Hirtius, both he and 
Antony lost all their legions; that the fourth 
legion, after having taken Antony's camp, was j 
engaged and defeated by the fifth, with terrible ! 
slaughter; that Hirtius, together with Pontius j 
Aquila, and, as it is reported, Octavius likewise, ■ 
were killed in the action. If this should prove 
true, (which the gods forbid,) I shall be very greatly 
concerned. My advices farther import, that An- 
tony has, with great disgrace, abandoned the siege 
of Mutina ; however, that he has complete 

regiments of horse still remaining, together with 
one which belongs to Publius Bagiennus, as also 
a considerable number of disarmed soldiers ; that 
Ventidius has joined him with the seventh, the 
eighth, and the ninth legions ; and that Antony is 
determined, if there should be no hopes of gaining 
Lepidus, to have recourse to the last expedient, 
and arm not only the provincials, but even the 

* Narbonno, in Provcnco. 

» Cadiz. *> Portugal. 

c Tho number is omitted in the MSS. 
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slaves' ; in fine, that Lucius Antonius, after having 
plundered the city of Parma, has posted himself 
upon the Alps. If these several particulars are 
true, there is no time to be lost ; and every man 
who washes that the republic, or even the name of 
the Roman people, may subsist, should imme- 
diately, without waiting for the express orders of 
the senate, contribute his utmost assistance to 
extinguish these dreadful flames. I hear that 
Decimus Brutus is at the head of only seventeen 
cohorts, together with two incomplete legions of 
new-raised troops, which had been levied by An- 
tony. I doubt not, however, that the remains of 
the forces commanded by Hirtius will join him. I 
hope so at least ; as there is little, 1 think, to he 
expected from any new recruits that may be raised ; 
especially since nothing can be more dangerous 
i than to give Antony time to recover strength, 
j My next letters from Italy will determine the 
j plan of my operations ; and, as the corn is now cut 
I down, and partly carrisd in, I shall be more at 
I liberty to execute them without obstrurttion from 
the season of the year. In the mean time, let me 
! assure you, that 1 will neither desert, nor survive*^, 
the republic. It is a misfortune, however, that my 
- distance from the scene of action is so great, and 
i the roads so infested, that it is often six weeks, and 
sometimes more, ere I can be informed of any 
j' event that ha.s hu[ipened. Farewell. 


LETTER 111. 

Decimus Jirntus to Cicero, 

It affords me some consolation, in the midst of 
my great concern that the world is at length 
convinced that my fears were not without 
A. u. 7 • foundation I have sent, by this 

express, a full account of the whole affair to the 
senate. And now let them deliberate, if they 
please, whether they shall call liome their troops 
from Africa and Sardinia, whether they shall send 
for Marcus Brutus, and whether they shall order 
the payment of my forces. But of this you may 
be w’ell assured, that unless they act, with regard 
to these several articles, in the manner I have 
pointed out in my letter, we shall all of us be 
exposed to the utmost danger, 

I entreat you to be extremely cautious whom the 
senate shall employ to conduct the troops that are 
to reinforce me ; as it is a trust which requires 
great fidelity and exi)edition. Farewell. 

From my cami>, June 3d. 

NotwithstsiiidiiiR: Pollie h pious resolutions of expiring 
with the republic, he was contented to live on long after 
its total dcKtriictioii, and died in a good old age in the 
court and favour of Augustus. It was not many montlis, 
indeed, fnmi the date of this letter, that ho united with the 
enemies of his country, by joining his troops with those of 
Antony and Ijopidus.—Auet. Dial, de daus. Corrupt. 
Eloquent. 

I c Occasioned by the treachery of Lepidus, in liaving 
deserted the cause of the republic and joined himself to 
Antony. This letter }ip}>carR to have bc^en written a few 
days after that event, being dated the 3d of June ; and the 
, junction between t)»e two armies of Lepidus and Antony 
I having been effected on the 21>th of May. 

f See the 11th letter of the preceding book, to which 
this seems to allude. 


LETTER IV. 

To Decimus Brutus k. 

May every god confound that moat infamous of 
all human bcinga, the execrable Segulius ! For 
^ do you imagine, my friend, that he has 
A. II. / u. none but Caesar, 

or to you ? Be assured he has related it to every 
mortal that would give him the hearing. I am 
much obliged to you, however, for informing me of 
this contemptible report ; as it is a very strong 
instance, my dear Brutus, of the share you allow 
me in your fritmdship. 

As to what he mentionetr concerning the com- 
plaints of the veterans, tliat you and Csesar are left 
out of the commission for dividing the lands, 1 sin- 
cerely wish I had, likewise, been excluded from so 
trouhlesonic an office. But it is by no means to 
be imputed to me, that you were not both nomi- 
nated ; on the contrary, I moved that all our gene- 
rals should be includ(‘d. But the clamours of 
those who always endeavoured to obstrin^t your 
honours, carried it agaiihst me ; and you were both 
excepted, in opposition to my warmest efforts. 
Unheeded then by me, let Segulius propagate his 
impotent calumnies I For all that the man means 
is nothing more than to repair his brt>keu fortunes. 

Not that he can be charged with havivig dissipated 
his patrimony ; ft)r patrimony he never had. He 
lias only squandered in luxury what he acquired by 
infamy. 

You may be perfectly at ease, my dear and ex- 
cellent Brutus, with regard to those fears which 1 
you so generously entertain upon my account, at | 
the same time that you feel none, you tell me, upon 
your own Be assured I shall expose myself to no 
dangers which prudence can’ prevent ; and, as to 
those against which no precaution can avail, 1 am 
little .solicitous. High, indeed, would my presump- 
tion be, were I to de.sire to be privileged beyond 
the common lot of human nature. 

The advice you give me not to suffer my fears to 
lead me into greater dangers than those they would , 
avoid, supplies me at once with a proof both of 1 
your judgment and your friendship ; but the caution j 
is altogether unnecessary. The truth of it is, dis- 
tingui.shed as you are by a fortitude of mind which 
renders you incapable of fear upon any occasion, j 
yet there is no man who approaches nearer to you 
I in that quality than myself. Nevertheless, I shall 
i alwrays be upon my guard, though I shall never be 
i afraid. Indeed, if I should have any reason, will 
it not be wholly owing, ray dear Brutus, to your- 
self ? For were 1 oS a disposition apt to take 
alarm, yet I should be perfectly composed, in the 
confidence of that protection 1 shall receive from 
your approaching consula^ ; especially as the 
world is no less sensible than 1 am of the singular 
share I enjoy of your affection. 

I agree entirely with your opinion concerning 
the four legions, as also that both you an^ Csesar 
should have the distribution of those estates you | 
mention. This is an office on which some of my 
colleagues had cast a very wistful eye ; however, I 
have disappointed their longing, by reserving it 

K This letter is an answer to the 23d of the foregoing 
book, and was written before any of the luttcru wliich give 
an account of Antony’s being received by Lepidus had come 
to Cicero’s hands. 
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wboUy for you and Ceesar. In the mean 'time, if 
Any occurrence should arise that requires particu- 
lar aecrecy, 1 shall observe your directions,^ and 
communicate it to you by oqe of my own domestics. 
Farewell. 


June the 4th. 


LETTER V. 

Plancus to Cicero, 

I sMAi.r, never regret to undergo greatest 
dangers in the«cause of ray country, provided, my 
A u 710 *^®*^** Ciceroi, that whatever happens to 

myself, I may not .^tly be accused of 
temerity. Hut I should notr Scruple to confess 
that I had been guilty of an imprudence, if 1 had 
ever acted in reliance upon the sincerity of Lepidus. 
Too easy a disj)osition to give credit to fair pre- 
tences, cannot so properly be called a fault as an 
error : but an error into which tlic noblest minds 
are generally most liable to fall. It was not, how- 
ever, from a mistake of this nature that I ha<l 
lately well-nigh beeti deceived : for the character 
of Lepidus I perfectly well knew. ' It was entirely 
owing to a certain sensibility of what my detractors 
might say : a quality, 1 will freely acknowledge, 
particularly prejudicial in the affair of war. 1 was 
apprehensive, if I remained in my camp, that 
those who are inclined to miseonstruilSf'my aetions, 
might represent me as the occrasioii of the war 
being protracted, by obstinately indulging my 
resentment against Lepidus: and, therefore, I ad- 
vanced almost within sight of him and Antony. 
1 encamped, indeed, at no greater distance from 
them than forty miles, that 1 might be able, as 
circumstances should nrquire, cither spet dily to 
join the army of Lepidus, or safely to reireati|iW.ith 
my own. In marking out my camp, I chose a 
spot of ground that gave me the adv.'intage of 
having a large river in iny front, which would 
take up some time in passing, and thht lay con- 
tiguous, likewise, to the country of the Vocontii*': 
who, I was sure, would favour my retreat. When 
Lepidus found himself disaj>j»oiutecl of what ho so 
much wislied, aud that there was no hopes of my 
approaching ‘ nearer, he immediately threw off tlie 
mask ; and on the *2i)th of May he joined Antony. 
The combined annies moved the same day in 
order to invest my camp ; and they had actually 
advanced within twenty miles before 1 received 
advice of their junction. However, 1 struck my 
tents with so much expedition, that, by the favour 
of Uie gods, 1 had the liapniness to escape them. 
My retreat was conducted with so much good 
order, tliat no part of my baggage, nor even a 
single man, was either lelt behind or intercepted 
by these incenstai viSflains. On the 4th of this 
month I repassed the Isara with my whole army ; 
after wliich 1 broke down tlie bridge I had thrown 
across that river, I took this precaution, that my 
troops knight have time to refresh themselves, us 
well as to give my colleague* an opportunity of 
coming up to me : which I imagine he will bt' 
able to effect in three days from the date of this 
letter. 

I must alw'ays acknowledge the zeal and fidelity 

^ A pwple (jf Narbonensiiai (iiiul. 

> Docimub Drulus. 


which liaterensis has shown to the republic, iu his 
negotiations between Lepidus and myself: but it 
is certain that his great partiality towards Lepidus 
prevented’ him from discerning the dangers into 
which 1 have been led. However, as soon as he 
discovered how grossly he had been imposed upon, 
he attempted to turn that sword against his own 
breast, which with much more justice had been 
plunged in the heart of Lepidus. !But he was pre- 
vented from completing his purpose : and it is 
said (though I by no means mention it as a cer- 
tainty) that the wound he has given himself is not 
mortal-i. 

My escape from these traitors has proved an 
extreme mortification to them : as they marched 
to attack me with the same unrelenting fury which 
instigates them against their country. Some late 
circumstances particularly contributed to inflame 
their resentment. 1 hail frequently and warmly 
urged Lepidus to extinguish this civil war : 1 had 
disappro^d of the conferences that were holdcn 
with the enemy : I had refused to see the lieute- 
nantk whom Antony .deputed to me under the 
passports of Let)idus : and had intercepted Catius 
Vestiuus, whom the former had sent express to the 
latter. Hut it is with pleasure 1 reflect, that the 
more earnestly they wished to get me“ into their 
hands, the more they siifter in the disajipointmeiit. 

Continue, my dear Cicero, to employ the same 
vigorous efforts you have hitherto exerted, that we 
wdio are in arms, for the dtdence of the republic, 
may have suitable honours paid to our servities. 
In the mean time, I wish that Ceesar would join 
us with those brave iroo])s he commands ; or, if 
his aflairs will not permit him, that, at least, they 
might be sent under the ecmduct of some other 
general : for most (UTtainly his own personal 
' inferest is at staked. The whole force of the dis- 
aflVeted party is united against our country : and 
shall we not put forth our utmost strength in its 
defence ? As for wli^t concerns myself, I will 
venture to as.sure you, tlmt if you at Rome are not 
wanting on your parts, I will abundantly perform 
everything that can be expected on mine. 

The obligations I am continually receiving from 
your hands, endear you to me every day more 
and more ; at the same time that they animate me 
to act in such a manner as not to forfeit, in any 
degree, your esteem and affection. 

1 will only add my wishes, that I were able in 
person to give you such proofs of my gratitude as 
might afford you greater reason to rejoice in the 
good offices you have conferred upon me. Farewell. 

Cularo. on tho fnjntiors of the Allobrogesh 
tliinc t)io 0th. 

1 Jt proved otlierwise, and the senatiN in honour of his 
patriot i.sm, not only deeroed liira a public funeral, but 
orderwl ii statue to bo erected to bia inemoi’y.— Dio, x». 324. 

^ CietaviuH was at thia time Hocrotly carrying on a treaty 
with l.e)uit\i8 and Antony, which shortly after ended in 
an ailbiLice, which every reader is acquainted with, under 
th*j iiHine of the TriumviraU'. 

i A peox>io of the Nnrboneiisum (laul, in which Cularo, 
now called drenoblet was situated. 
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LETTER VI. 

To J>ecimus Brutus. 

To tell you the tiruth™, I was once inclined to 
be somewhat angry at the shortness of your letters : 
A. u. 7J0. ^ reconciled to your 

concise manner, that I condemn my own 
as downright loquacity, and shall make your epis- 
tles the models of mine. How short, yet how 
expressive are you when you tell me, that “ all 
things go well with you, and that you shall endea- 
vour to render them still better; that Lepidus 
seems favourably disposed ; and that we have 
everything to expect from our three armies"!'* 
Were 1 ever so full of fears, these significant sen- 
tences would banish them all. But 1 exert the 
spirit you recommend ; and, indeed, if, at the 
time when jou were closely blocked up in Mutina, 
my hopes, nevertheless, were fixed entirely upon 
you, how much higher, think you, must they be 
raised now ? , « 

I should be glad, my dear Brutus, to resign to 
you my post of observation, if I might do so 
without incurring the censure of deserting it. As 
to what yoxi mentioned of continuing in Italy till 
you should hear from me, 1 do not disapprove of 
it, if the motions of the enemy should not call you 
elsewhere ; as there are many points upon t]ie 
carpet at Rome, which may render it prudent for 
you not to remove to a farther distance. But, at 
all events, if your presence here may prove a mean 
of terminating the war, it is undoubtedly tlie first 
and principal scheme you should have in view. 

'J^'lie senate has decreed the first money that 
could be raised for the payment of your troops. 
Servius is extremely your friend ; and you may 
always depend upon me. Farewell. 

June the htli. 


LETTER VH. 

Asinius Pollio to Cicero. 

Balbits^, my quiestor, has withdrawn from 
Gadcs with very considerable effects in his hands, 
^ which he had received of the public taxesP, 
^ ■ consisting of a large quantity of uncoined 
gold, a much larger of silver together wdth a great 
sum of ready money ; and what adds to his iniquity 
is, that he has not discharge even the pay of the 
troops*". In his flight lie was detained three days, 
by contrary winds, at Calpe", — from whence, how- 
ever, he sailed on the 1st of this month, and has 

•« When Cicero wrote tiiis h'ttcr, which is an answer to 
the 24th of the prcccciing book, [see p. he had not yet 
received the news of Antony’s junction with Ta'pidus. 

*» Those of 3>pcimus iMrutiis, lianeus, and Octavius. 

" He was nephew to Lucius Comtiius Halbus, the Rrcat 
friend and favourite of f’lcwir, and of wliom frequent men- 
tion has been made in the preceding letters. 

:• Ttie ipiw'stor w'as receiver-general of the provincial 
taxes. 

4 'liie province of Spain abounded in valuable mines c»f 
every sort, particuhirly in tliose of silver and gold, the 
proprietors of which paid a certain proportion, to th« 
, government, of the pure ore which these mines produced. 
— Struh. iii. : Burman. de Vectigul. Pop. Bom. Dissert, 
p. 107. 

r The payment of the forces was a part of the busine.ss 
belonging t(» the provincial quaestors. 

■ Gibraltar. 


transported himself, togetlier with hts treasure, 
into the dominions of Bogud, king of Mauritania^ 
But whether the present prevailing reports'* will 
I bring him back to Gades or carry him to Rome 1 
know not ; for I hear that his resolutions, vary with 
every different e.xpress that arrives. But, besides 
the robberies and the extortions he has committed 
in this province, and the cruelties he^has exercised 
towards our allies, he affected, in several instances, 
to imitate (as he himself used to boast) the actions 
of Ca\sar. Accordingly, on the last day of the 
games which he exhibited at Gades, he presented 
Herennius Gallus, a comedian, with the golden 
ring, and conducted him to one of the fourteen 
benches of the theatre which he had appropriated 
to tliose of the hc^uestrian order. He likewise 
continued himself m the supreme magistracy of 
Gudos by his own single authority, and at two 
immediately successive assemblies of the peo})le he 
nominated for the two next following years such 
of his creatures whom he thought projier to succeed 
him ill the govtirnment of that city. He also re- 
called from exile, not indeed those unfortunate men 
who were banished on account of the present com- 
motions, but those infamous rebels who were con- 
cerned in the sedition which was raised in Gades 
during the procionsulato of Sextus Varrus*', and in 
whic.h all the members of their council were either 
assassinated or expelled. Thus far he had Ciesar 
fur his model ; but, in the instances 1 am going to 
mention, exceeded even Ca:sar himself. He 
<*aused a play to be acted at the public games upon 
tlie subject of his embassy to Lucius Lentulus"’, 
the proconsul ; and the good man was so affectetl 
with the remembrance of those transactions which 
the scenes of this drama recjalled to his mind, that 
he melted into tears. At the gladiatorial games, he 
gave a specimen of his cruelty with regard to one 
Fadhis, who had served in Fompey’s army. This 
man had twice, it seems, voluntarily entered the 
lists in combats of this kind ; but upon the present 
occasion he refused to fight, though perenijitorily 
required Hy Balbus, and accordingly threw himself 
upon the protection of the populace. But the 

< of the most coiisiderablc kingdoniH in ancient 
Africa, comprehending those of l-’cz and Morocco, together 
with i»urt of Algiers and Billediilgcnd. Bogud, the princo 
of this country, had, in the late civil wars, favourorl and 
liKsisted (.'a*Har, by wdioni ho had been greatly distin- 
giiiBlicd, as ho afterw'ards Biipportod Antony in the war 
between him and Oertavius. It is probable, thercf(>ro, that 
Balbus withdrew with tliese treasures, not in order to 
convert them to his private use, but to eniidoy them in 
the cause of Antony. — llirt. Do Bell. Alex. 69 ; Do Boll. 
Afrie- 2.'i. 

« Coneeming the junction of Lepidus with Antony. 

V It does not appear who this person was, nor at what 
time he j>resido<l as governor of Hpain. 

w lie was consul in the year 7^4, when the civil war 
br«»kc out, in which he tf>ol% part with Pomjxey. He 
at'companied that general in his retreat to Bruudisium, 
and from thence passed over with him into Greece. But 
before Lcntiiliis left Italy Balbus was employed by Casar 
(as Manutius observes) to prevail with him to return to 
Borneo. Balbus afterwards (as appears by a passage which 
the siime commentator oites from Paterculus) executed a 
mucli more difficult commission of this kind, at the siege 
of Dyrrachium, where he undertook to carry some farther 
overtures from Cs&sar to Lentulus, who was in that garri- 
son, and which ho executed with equal address &nd intre- 
pidity. It was this adventure, it is probable, that formed 
the subject of the play which PoUio here mentions. — Ad 
Att. viii. 11 ; Veil. Pat. ii. 51. 
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mob having pelted Balbus with stones when he 
* attempted to recover him out of their hands, he 
let loose upon them a party of his Gallic horse. 
Balbus having by these means got the unfortunate 
Fadius into bis possession, ordered him to be fixed 
in a pit which was dug for that purpose in the 
place where the games were exhibited, and caused 
him in this manner to be burned alive. This was 
performed soon after Balbus had dined who was 
present during the whole execution, walking about 
bare-footed, with his hands behind him and his 
tunic loose, in the most unconcerned and indecent 
manner ; and wliile the unhappy suflerer cried out 
that he was a Roman citizen, “ Why do you not 
run now (said the insulting and relentless Balbus) 
to implore the protection of the people?'' But 
this was not the single cruelty he exercised. He 
exposed, likewise, several Roman citizens to wild 
beasts ; particularly a certain noted auctioneer in 
the city of llispalis>’, — ^and this for no other reason 
but because the poor man was excessively deformed. 
Such is the monster with whom I had the niisfor- 
tune to be connected ! But more of him when 
we meet. In the mean time (to turn <o a point of 
I much greater importance) 1 should be glad the. 

! senate would determine in what manner they would 
j have me act. I aiu at the head of three brave 
j legions, one of which Antony took great pains to 
i draw over to his interest at the commencement of 
; the war. For this purpose he caused it lo be sig- 
nified to them, that the very first day they should 
enter into bis camp every soldier should receive 
hve hundred denarii', besides whicli, he also as- 
sured them that if he obtained the victory they 
should receive an equal share of the s])oils with his 
own troops ; a reward which all the w’orld knows 
would have been without end or measure. These 
promises made a deep impression upon them ; and 
it was with great difficulty I kept them from desert- 
ing. I should not, indeed, have been able to have 
cffiected this if 1 had not cantoned them in distant 
quarters, — as some of the cohorts, notwithstanding 
they were thus separated, had the insolence to 
mutiny. Antony endeavoured, likewise, to gain 
the rest of the legions by immense offers. JSor 
was Lepidus less importunate witli me to send him 
the thirtieth legion, which he solicited both by his 
own letters and by those which he caused Antony 
to write. I'he senate will do me the justice, there- 
fore, to believe, as no advantages could tempt me 
to sell my troops, nor any dangers which 1 had 
reason to apprehend if Antony and Lejiidus should 
prove conquerors, could prevail with me to diminish 

» There to have beean some peculiar indecorum in 

this <*irciiTU8tance, thougli it is not very eawy to determine 
wherein it |>reciscly conKlstod. It may be. that public 
oxeeutionH, at this time of the day. were thought indenyent ; 
it is certain, at least, that it wjis deemed impro()cr to hold 
courts of judit>ature ior the trial of criminal inattera in an 
afternoon. b^>r l^liitaroh takes notice that the ytmngcr 
Cato was accused of this practice during his pm»t<»r8hip, 
and thinks it iictjchsary, for the credit of that illustrious 
Homan, to deny the truth of the charge ; or, perhaps, 
Pollio might point out this eirciunstance as a mark of 
uncommon cruelty of disposithm in Halbiis, who could 
rise from table with a Wmper of mind so different from 
that w’hich pleasures of this sryrt are naturally' apt to 
inspire, and turn from u clicorful meal to a scene of the 
i utmost horror and barl>arity. — I*lut. in Vlt. Caton. Uticeu. 

I y The city of Seville, in Spain. ‘ ' 

I > About 14/. sterling. 


their number, that 1 was thus tenacious of my 
army for no other purpose but to employ it in the 
service of the republic®. And let the readiness 
with which 1 have obeyed all the orders I received 
from the senate be a proof that I would have com- 
plied in the same manner with every other tliey 
should have thought proper to have sent me. 1 
have preserved the tranquillity of this province, 1 
have maintained my authority over the army, and 
have never once moved beyond the limits of my 
own jurisdiction. J must add, likewise, that 1 have 
never employed any soldier, either of my own 
troops or those of my auxiliaries, in carrying any 
despatches whatsoever ; and I have constantly 
punished such of my cavalry w'hom I have found 
at any time attempting to desert. I shall think 
these cures sufficiently rewarded in seeing the 
j)eace and security of the republic restored. But if 
the majority of the semate, and the commonw ealth 
indeed in general, had known me for what 1 am, 
I should have been able to have rendered them 
much more important services. 

1 have sent you a copy of the letter which I 
wrote to Balbus just before he left this province ; 
and if you have any curiosity to read his play, 
which 1 mentioned above, it is in the hands of my 
friend Gallus Cornelius, to whom you may apply 
for it. Farewell. 

Corduba, Jmie the Uth. 


LETTER VIII. 

To Planem. ‘ 

Abb our hopes are entirely fixed (and fixed, too, 
with the approbation of the gods themselves) upon 

A II *'10 y^’'*** The })erfeet 

unanimity, therefore, that apjiears, by 
your several letters to the senate, to subsist between 
you, afl'ords great satisfaettion, not only to that 
assembly in particular, but to the wliole city in 
general. 

As to w^hat you wTote to me concerning the 
commission for dividing the lands, if that affair 
bad been brought before the senate 1 should have 
been the first to have proposed the most honourable 
decree in your favour. But the slowness of their 
deliberations in the business which w-as then under 
their consideration, together with other obstruc- 
tions W'hich attended their debates, having prevented 
them from coming to any resolution, both your 
brother and myself were of opinion that it was 
most advisable to proceed upon the former decree ; 
and 1 take it for granted that he has acquainted 
you to whom it is owing that it w^as not drawn up 
in the manmer we proposed. But if, in this in- 
stance or in any other, your inclinations should 
not be entirely gratified, be well persuaded, how- 
ever, that you are in such high esteem with all the 
friends of the republic that there is no sort of 
honours they are not disposed to confer upon you, 

I wait with great impatience for an express from 
you, as 1 expect it will bring us the news 1 most 
W’ijsh. Farewell. 

See rem. ‘i, p. f»01. 
b Dceiiiius Brutua 
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LETTER IX, 

To Corn ijicins 

Is it really so, my friend ; and have I never 
written to you but when I bad oecasion to recom- 
A !i 710 the cause of some litigious suitor ? 

I confess I have frequently troubled you 
with letters of this kind ; but must you not thank 
1 your own obliging partiality to^vards me, if the 
; w^orld is persuaded that no recommendation has so 
: much weight with you as mine ? Tell me, however, 
when did I omit writing, if your family gave me 
notice of an opportunity ? In fact, notliing affords 
me greater satisfaction, now that 1 cannot converse 
with you in iierson, than this intercourse of letters. 
I only lament tliat my public occupations prevent 
me from corresponding with you as frequently as I 
wish. If 1 had more leisure, indeed, 1 should not 
only provoke you to enter with me into a (Him- 
menre of tliis epistolary kind, hut 1 should chal- 
lenge you witli whohf volumes "Of ruy works ; a 
challenge which I i)iight to have received from 
you, as your engagements, I imagine, arc not 
altogether so numerous as mine. But if I am 
mistaken in lliis supposition, liow sliall 1 acquit 
you of bciing a little uiireasonahle, in expecting 
frequent letters on my part, w’heu you have .so 
seldom leisure to send me any on yours ? If I 
have hitherto been engaged in the most important 
j occupations, as holding myself bound to exert all 
my cares in the defence of the republic, I may still 
! more strongly urge that ])lea at present. For as a 
i relap.se is always more dangerous than a first 
1 attack, so the rekindling of this war, after it w’as 
I almost totally extinguished, demands a double 
I ])ortion of my labour and vigilance. But, not to 
I enter farther into this subject, believe me, my dear 
Cornificius, I should think myself most inexcusably 
1 indohmt, not to say ill-mannered, w*erc I capable 
of sutfering you to gain the superiority over me in 
! any instance of friendship. That 1 enjoy yours, is 
! a point of which 1 never once had the least doubt : 
f but the conversation 1 have lately had with ('hcrip- 
, ]ms, has rendered it still more evident. As agree- 
able as be always was to my taste, 1 could not but 
look U[K)ii him, in his last visit, witli more than 
j ordinary })leasure, as he not only acquainted me 
with the sentiments of your heart, in the message 
he delivered to me, but, as he represented, at the 
same time, a lively image bf your very air and 
countenance. You had no reason then to be ap- 
j prehensive that I should be displeased at your 
having sent me the same common letter which you 
I addressed to all your friends in general. If 1 de- 
I sired a more particular memorial, it |vas merely 
i from the affection of my heart, and by no means as 
I a point upon which I insisted. 

I The loss of both (/ur consuls'*, together with the 
incredible scarcity of money in the treasury, puts 
it out of nay power to ease you of your great and 
t:(/otiiiual expense in your military preparations. 
We are trying all expedients in order to rai.se sup- 
plies for discharging those donatives w^e promLsed 
to the troops that behaved well : and 1 imagine 
^hat we shall at last be obliged to have recourse to 
a tax®. 

c See rem. *>, j). .''>37* 

Ilirtiiia and Pansa. 

* “ This wJiH a iw>rt of capitation tax, proportioned to 


I am persuaded there is no truth in the report 
concerning Attius Dionysius ; as Strutorius has 
not mentioned a w-ortl to me upon that subject. 
With regard to Publius Liicceius : be well per- 
suaded that his intere.st is no less my concern than 
it is yours : for, indeed, he is extremely my friend. 
1 could not, however, jirevail with the managers 
of the auction to adjourn the sale ; their engage- 
ments and their oath oblige them, they assure me, 
to the contrary. I would by all means, therefore, 
advise him to hasten into Italy : and if tlie .sum- 
mons 1 sent him some time since had any weight, 
he will he at Rome when you read this letter. As 
to the affairs you mention, and particularly the 
money, 1 find you were no*t apprised of Pansa’s 
death when you WTote your letter, by the hopes 
you express that, through my interest, he w’ould 
comply with your request. And most undoubtedly 
he would, had he been living ; for he held you in 
great esteem. But as he is dead, I do not see that 
anything can now be done in this matter. 

1 approve, in general, of your measures with 
respect to Venullius, Latinus, and lloratius: and 
]iarticularly, (hat you have deprived them of their 
lictors. But 1 am not altogether so well pleased, 
that, in order to render this eirenmstanee the le.ss 
uneasy to tluun, you have taken away these attend- 
ants likewise from your owui lieutenants. Tliose who 
deserve the highest honours ought not to have 
been thus levelled witli a set of men, who certainly 
merit the utmost disgra(‘e : and if they will not 
depart from your province, in obedieiK^e to the 
decree of the senate, 1 think you should use coui- 
puKsory methods for that imrjiose) 

I have nothing farther to add in answer to your 
last letter (of whieli 1 received a duplicate) hut 
that 1 Iicqie you will be persuaded, your credit and 
reputation are no le.ss sacred to me than my own ^ 
Farewell. 


LETTER X. 

To Decimus lirntus. 

Tiiottgh I always receive your letters with the 
highest satisfaction, yet 1 am much better pleased 
A V "’JO that you employed your colleague IMancua 
' ^ to make an excuse to me, tlian if you had 
internipted your very inqKirtant occupations by 
writing yourself. He ha.s execut(‘d your commission 
very fully : and notliing can render your eharaef.er 
more truly amiable to me, than the account he 
gives of your zeal and diligence. 

The junction of your fonies with tho.se of Plan- 
eus, and the harmony witfi whie.h you act together, 
as appears by your common letter to the senate, 
was extremely agreeable, both to that assembly, 
and to the people in genera^. What remains then, 

each man’s substance, but bad wholly been disiistMl in 
Uoinefroni the conquest of Macedonia by Pauliis ililmiliun, 
which furnished money and r(?iitH sufficient to easc5 the city 
ever after of that burthen, till the necessity of the present 
times obliged them to renew it.*’ — Val. Max. iv. .3 ; Life of 
Ciccni, p, 2H3, 

^ This letter closes the correspondence btdwe<jn Cicero 
and Cornificius. The latter,, not long afterwards, lost his 
life in bravely defending his province against the trooj>s of 
Kextius, who claimed it in the name of Octavius, by virtue 
f»f the general division of the Uonmn dominions that had 
boon agreed upon between the triumvirs. — Ajipian. I>o 
BeU. Civ. p. 620. 
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my dear Brutus, but to conjure you to persevere in 
the same unanimity, and to endeavour, T will not 
say to excel others, but (what is far worthier of 
your ambition) to rise above yourself ? I need add 
no more : especially as I am writing to one whose | 
epistolary conciseness'! purpose to imitate. j 

I wait with impatience for your next despatches, 
as I imagine they will bring us such accounts as are 
agreeable to our wishes. Farewell. 

LETTER XL 

To Furnius^, 

WiiKN your letter gssured me that it was abso- 
lutely ne(!cssary either to slight Narbonensian 
A u 710 attack the enemy with great 

disadvantage, I was glad to find that the 
former had been chosen : as I much more dreaded 
the consequences of coming to an engagement upon 
unequal terms. What you mentioned likewise con- 
cerning the harmony between Plancus and Brutus, 
afforded me great pleasure ; for it is a circum- 
stance upon which 1 found my principal hopes of 
our success. 

Notwithstanding you modestly refer it to time 
to inform me to whom we owe that general xeal 
which aj»pears in your province* ; be assured it is a 
point of which I am already perfectly well apprised. 

I could not, therefore, but read the latter part of 
your letter, which, in all other respects, was ex- 
tremely agreeable to me, with some concern. You 
there toll me, that if the election for anliles is fixed 
for the month of August, you will soon be at Rome ; 
but if it is already over, you will be there much 
sooner : ** for wherefore," you ask, “ should you 
weakly continue to hazard your life, without the 
pt’ospcct of any recompense.^" O ! my friend, is 
it possible tliat you, who judge so well concerning 
the interests of others, should be thus a stranger to 
your own } But, as I am sensible of the strong 
impulse of your heart towards true glory, I cannot 
believe that these are its genuine sentiments ; at 
least, if they be, I must condemn my own judg- 
ment as w'ell as yours, for being so greatly deceived 
in your character. Shall the ambition of antici- 
pating a slight and common honour, (for so 1 must 
cull the office you have in view, if obtained in the 
manner by which so many others have risen to it 
before you,) induce you to withdraw from a theatre 
where you are acting with such universal and well- 
merited applause ? Shall it be a question with 
you, whether to offer yourself as a candidate now’, 
or at the next election for pnetors ; and is it none, 
how you shall deserve every illustrious distinction 
which the commonwealth can bestow ? Are you a 
stranger to the exalted reputation you have ac- 
quired ? Or do you consider it as of no value, 
thus to rise in the eateem of your country } If 
you are ignorant, indeed, of the high credit in 
which you stand with the public, it is an ignorance 
for which we, who are your friends, are undoubt- 
edly to be blamed. But if you already know it, 
tell me, my Fumius, can any prtetorship afford 
you a satisfaction superior to what you feel in dis- 
chan^ng ^^duty you owe to your country, and in 

a 800 rem. y, 5 « 4 . 

h In whiob prtn’ince were the combined armies of 
Antony and Lepidus. 

i Transalpine Gaul, in twhich province Furnius was 
lieutenant to Plancus. 


reaping immortal glory ? an acquisition which, 
though few indeed endeavour to deserve, yet 
every man most certainly wishes to enjoy. 
Calvisius, who is much your friend, and a man of 
great judgment also, frequently joins with me in 
complaining of you upon this article. However, 
since you are so desirous to attain this office, I 
shall endeavour that the election may be deferred 
till the month of January; as this adjournment 
will, upon many accounts I think, prove for tlie 
advantage likewise of the republic. Farewell : 
and may victory attend you ! 


LETTER XTL 

To Caius Cassius, 

I IMAGINE you are informed, by the public 
journals, which 1 know are duly transmitted to 
A IT. 710. infamous conduct of that most 

light and inconstant man, your relation 
Lepidusl. We are again, 'therefore, involved in 
a war, which we flattered ourselves was entirely 
over ; and all our hopes are now placed upon 
Decimus*^ and Plancus; or, to speak more truly 
indeed, upon Brutus* and upon you. For it is 
from you two that we cxpecit, not only a present 
assistance, in case any misfortune (which the gods 
avert !) should attend our arms, but a firm and 
lasting re-establishment of our liberties. 

The reports in regard to Dolabella*", are, in all 
respects, agreeable to our wishes, excepting only 
that they want confirmation. In the mean time, 
be assured, that the opinion and expectations of 
the world concerning you, are such as evidently 
show that they look upon you as a truly great 
man. Let tliis animate you to the noble.st achieve- 
ments, ill the full persuasion that there is nothing 
so considerable whicii your country does not hope 
to obtain by your courage and conduct. Farewell. 


LETTER XIII. 

To the same, 

I TAKE example from the conciseness of your 
letters, to shorten mine : though, to say truth, 
nothing occurs at present that can tempt 
' ' me to lengthen them . For, as to our 
transactions, 1 well know you are acquainted with 
them by the public journals ; and we are perfectly 
ignorant of everything that concerns yours. One 
would imagine, indeed, that all communication 
were cut off between us and Asia : for we have 
rectfived no intelligence from thence, excepting 
only some uncertain, though indeed repeated, 
rumours in relation to the defeat of Dolabella. 

We imagined that the flames of this civil war 
were entirely extinguished ; but, in the midst of 
this pleasing persuasion, we were suddenly and 
greatly alarmed by the conduct of your relation 
Lepidus. Be assured, therefore, that the hopes of 
the republic are wholly fixed upon you and your 
army. We have, it is true, a very powerful body 
of troops in this part of the world ; nevertheless, 
your presence here is extremely necessary, to give 
our affairs all the success we wish. 1 will not sd|| 

J Lepidus And Cassius were married to the two sisters of 
Marcus llrutus. 

^ Brutus. 1 Marcus. 

m That ho was defeated by Cassius. 
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that we have no hopes of recovering our liberties ; 
but 1 must say our hopes are small. Such as they 
are, however, they are entirely founded upon your 
j future consulate”.* Farewell. 


I LETTER XIV. 

I Cassius", QueDstor^ to Cicero. 

i ’ Thk preservation of the republic, by the victory 
' we have lately obtained, gives me inexpressible joy, 
i 71 j honours that have been paid my 

^ afford me likewise a very sen- 

sible pleasure. I cannot sufficiently indulge my 
I admiration, when I consider you as thus rising 
: above yourself in glory, and that the coosular*' 
should shine forth even with more lustre than the 
consul. Some uncommon privilege of fate most 
certainly attends your patriot virtues, as we have 
often I am sure experienced. How else should 
your single eloquence be of more avail than the 
I arms of all our geuenilss*? Y on have a second time, 
i indeed, rescued the well-nigh vanquished republic 
from the hands of our enemies, and once more re- 
stored her to us again. From this period, there- 
fore, 1 date the return of our liberties, and 1 shall 
now be honoured wdth the public applause of the 
most distinguished of ])atriots. Yes, my friend, 
you will now declare, (what you promised to con- 
ceal till the recovery of our freedom should render 
it to my advantage to be known,) you will now de- 
clare to the whole world those instances you received 
of my tender attachment both to you and to the 
republic, during the dark and dangerous season of 
our servitude. 1 am much less solicitous, however, 
that you should publish iny praises, than that you 
should be persuaded I deserve them ; and 1 had 
rather stand approved by your silent judgment, 
than, without that internal verdict in my favour, to 
enjoy, by your recommendation, the good opinion 
of the whole world. It is my great ambition, in- 
deed, that you should esteem my late conduct to 
have been, not the effect of a sudden and irregular 
impulse, but the natural result of the same imi- 

« CuHHiiis and Urutus were pra'tors the hist year, and the 
laws entitled a man to Hue for tlio coiiKuIate two years after 
ho had served the office of prirtor. 

o it is altogether uncertain whether th<* author of this 
letter was Lucius CassiuB, the brother of Cains Cuhsiuh, tir 
another Cassius, distinguislied by tiio addition of Varnivn- 
sis. from Panna, the place of hiw nativity. There is no- 
thing indeed in the history of these tw^o f^asHii, or in tlie 
letter itself, that can render it more reasonable to suppose 
it to have been written by the one rather than the other ; 
for they were both in the number of the conspirators 
against Civhav, and both afterwards acted with Hrutus and 
Cassius in Asia. This cjustle appears to have been written 
from the island of Cyprus soon after the news of Antony’s 
defeat at the battle of Mutina had reached that part of 
the world.— Cusaubon. ud buot. Jul. ; Appian. Do Dell. 
Civ. p. (i71. 

P This seems to allude to the honours that were paid to 
Cicero by the populace, upon the news that Antony had 
bt^en forced to abandon the siege of Mutina. “ 'J’he whole 
body of the i>cf)plo (to give the relation of this fact in the 
words of Dr. Middleton) assembled about Cicero’s house, 
and carried him in a kind of triumph to the capitol ; 
If^whoro, on their return, they placed him in the rostra, to 
give them an account of the victory, and then conducted 
him home with infinite acclamations. ” — Philipp, xiv. 5 ; 
Life of Cicero, p. 271. 

q Those who had passed through the office of consul 
were styled consulars. 


form principles of which you have been a witness : 
in a word, that you should think of me, as of one 
from whom the republic has so much to expect, as 
may well justify every honour to which I shall be 
advanced. I am sensible, my dear Cicero, that 
your own family, as they ore well worthy of the 
relation they bear to you, deserve your first and 
most tender regard. But those surely have a right 
to the next place in your affection who endeavour 
to imitate your patriot virtues : and I shall be glad 
to find that their number is considerable. 1 ima- 
gine, however, that it is not so great as to exclude 
me from a share in your good offices^ and prevent 
you from procuring any public distinctions in my 
favour wdiich shall be agreeable to your inclination 
and your judgment. That I am not unworthy of 
them, with respect to the disposition of my heart, 
I have already, perhaps, sufficiently convinced you : 
and, as to my talents, whatever they may be, the 
general oppression under whicli our country so long 
laboured, would not suffer them to appear in their 
full advantage. 

1 drew togetlier, out of ilie ports of this Asiatic 
province, and of the neighbouring islands, all the 
ships of war 1 could possibly collect : and, consider- 
ing the great opposition I met w'itli from the seve- 
ral cities, 1 manned them with tolerable expedition. 
With this fleet I pursued that of Dolabella, com- 
manded by Lucilius ; wdio, after having frequently 
made a show of coming over to me, but still, how- 
ever, eontiiiuing to retreat, sailed, at length, into 
the port of Corycus ^ ; wliere he blocked himself up. 
I did not think proper to follow him thither; not 
only as judging it most advisable to join our land 
forces, but as Turulius the queestor lay behind me 
with a squadron which Tullius Ciuiber fitted out 
tlie last year from Bitljyniu. 1 ])ut in, therefore, 
at Cyprus ; from whence I take this first opportu- 
nity of acquainting you with tint intelligence I have 
here received. 1 urn to inform you then, that the 
city of Ijaodicea (in pursuance of the example of 
our faithless allies the Tarsemses though, indeed, 
with a greater degree of folly) have voluntarily 
called in Dolabella. From those two cities he has 
composed an army (as far as numbers ctUi make an 
army) of Greek soldiers, and is encamped before 
Luodic^ea ; having thrown down part of the walls, 
in order to join his camp with the town. On the 
other hand, Cassius ^ is encamped, about twenty 
miles distant from him, at Paltos. His army con- 
sists of ten legions, and twenty auxiliary cohorts, 
together with four thousand horse. He imagines 
that he shall be able to oblige the enemy to surren- 
der, without hazarding a battle ; as wheat is so 
scarce in Dolabella’s camp, that it is sold for twelve 
drachma;. The enemy must necessarily, indeed, 
be destroyed by famine, if they are not soon sup- 
plied by the ships that belc^ng to Laodicea. This, 
however, we shall with great ease prevent; for, 
besides the three squadrons under Turulius, Patis- 
cus, and myself, Cassius has a considerable fieet in 
these seas commanded by Sextllius Rufus. I.et 
me encourage you, then, to hope, that we shall 
soon vindicate our liberties with the same success" 
in this part of the world, as has attended your 
array in Italy. Farewell. 
tVumyacriH, in Cyprus, Juno the 1.3th. 


' Tn Cilicia, 
t Caius Cassius. 


* The citizens of Tarsus. 
« fciee rem. p. ftlfj 
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LETTER XV. 

To Decimus Brutus, 

I WAS expecting every day to hear from you, 
when our friend Lupus gave me notice that he was 

A u 710 j”®*' desired to 

know if I had anything to w-rite. But 
though I Ijave nothing worth communicating more 
i than what you are furnished with by the public 
journals, and that you are no friend I am told to 
letters of mere empty form, yet 1 cannot forbear 
following your example, and sending you two or 
three short words. Be assured, then, that all our 
hopes rest upon you and your colleague'^. As to 
Brutus'*', I am not able to give you any certain 
account of him : 1 can only say, that, in jjursuaiuie 
of your advice, I endeavour to persuade him, in all 
my letters, to come over into Italy, and to take a 
part in this general war*. I much wish he were 
now here, as his presence would render me less 
apprehensive of the consecpiences of these intestine 
commotions which prevail in Rome ; and which 
are by no means indeed inconsiderable. — But I 
forget that I proposed to imitate your laconic bre- 
vity, and am running on in a second page. Fare- 
well then, and may success attend your arms*. 

Juno null. 

» — 

LETTER XVI. 

To Cairn Cassius, 

Your relation and my friend, the wortky Lepi- 
dus, together with all his adherents, were, by a 
^ unanimous decree of the senate, which 

' ' * ' passed on the 30tU of J.uiie last, declared 
public enemies to their country : but at the same 

V Pliinons. w Marcus IJriitus. 

s 'j'ho conduct of Marcus Drutus, as far as can be judj^cd 
of it ut this ^r(‘at distance. aj)i>ciirs altogcMun* unacconnt- 
aldo. lloforo the battle of ^liitiiia lie had drawn down all 
his forces to tlio eoast, in order to cinlmrk f(jr Italy, if any 
accident shotild nmUc his assistance ncecssury. Hut, ution 
the news of Antony’s defeat, ho retired to the iviiiotcst 
parts of Greece and Mai'cdonia, to (jpjiose the .attempts of 
Dolabella; and from that time (as Dr. Middleton observes) 
Ne<*nied deaf to tlio call of the senute, and to all CMe(u*o's 
letters, which urKed him so strongly to eomc to their 
relief. Hut had lirutiis and Ciissiiis (us the sumo inge- 
nious historian remarks) marched with their armies to- 
W'ards Italy, ut tlm time when Cicero first pressetl it, before 
the tlesertion of Phineiis and the death t)f Deeinnis, it 
si'ems renmmablc to ladieve that the imniodiato ruin of 
the republic might have been prevented. — Life of Cicero, 
p. :i«2. 

y The disturbances to which Cicero alludes were, iiroba- 
bly, tlioso that were occasioned by the violent measures of 
ilctuviuH, in order to obtain the consulate. — See rem. l on 
letter HI of this book. 

^ Deeimiis Hrutiis, soon after tho date of this letter, was 
most treacherously deserted by Plaueus, who drew ufTliiH 
troops from those of hif^i^oUeague. and went over with 
them to the camp of Ant»my and Lepidus. “ Dccimus 
HnitUH being thus abandoned, and loft to shift for himself, 
with a iieeily mutinous army, eager to clesert, and ready 
to give him uji to his enemies, had no other way to save 
himself thim by flying to Marcus Hrutus in Macedonia, 
Hut tile distance was so great, and the country so guarded, 
that ho was often forced to ehungc his rtuni for foar of 
being taken : till, having dismissed all his attendants, and 
wondered for some time lUoiie in dit^uise and distress, ho 
oomniitted liiniself to the proteotion of an old aeqiiuintiinco 
and host, whom he had formerly obliged, where, cither 
through treac'hcry or aciddent, ho was surprised by An- 
tony's soldiers, who immediately killed him, and returned 


time a full pardon was offered to such as shall re- 
turn to their allegiance before the first of Septem- 
ber. The senate acts with great spirit ; but it is 
the expectation of being supported by your army, 
that chiefly animates them in their vigorous mea- 
sures. I fear, indeed, that we shall have occasion 
for all your as.sistance, as the war is now become 
extremely formidable by the villany of Lepidus. 

The accounts which daily arrive concerning 
Dolabella are altogether agreeable to our wishes : 
but, at present, they are nothing more than mere 
rumours. However, your letter addressed to the 
senate, dated from the camp on the ilth of May, 
has raised a general persuasion in Rome, that he 
is actually defeated. Accordingly, it is imagined, j 
that you are now upon your march into Italy, with a | 
view, on the one hand, of succouring us with your j 
troops, if any of those accidents so common in war j 
should have rendered our arms unsiicccssful ; or, 1 
on the other hand, of assisting us with your roun- | 
sels and authority, in case .we should have })roved | 
victorious. You may be assured, in the mean j 
while, that no endeavours of mine shall be wanting j 
to procure the forces under y(mr command all pos- ' 
sible honours. However, 1 must wait a proper 
season for this purpose, when it shall bo known ! 
how far they have availed, or are likely to avail, the i 
repnhlie. At present, we have only heard of their j 
endeavours in the cause of liberty ; and glorious, it ' 
must be acknowledged, their endeavours have been. 
But still some positive services are, expected ; and | 
these, expectations, 1 dare be confident, either | 
already arc, or soon will be, pert’eetly answered. No i' 
man, indeed, possesses a more ])atnot or heroic ! 
spirit than yourself : and it is for this reason that j 
we wish to see you in Italy as soon as possible. I 
The fact is. if you and Brutus were here, we should | 
look upon the republic as restored. j 

If Lepidus had not received Antony, weak and r 
defeiKjeless as he was, when he fled after the battle | 
ofMutina, wc should have obtained a complete I 
victory. This infamous step, therefore, has ren- | 
dered him far more odious in Rome even than An- | 
tony himself ever was : for Antony raised a war at a 
time when the republic was in the utmost ferment ; 
whereas Le])idus has kindled the flames in the midst 
of peace and victory. We have the consuls elect* to 
lea<l our armies against him ; but though we greatly 
depend upontheir courage and conduct, still however 
the um^ertain event of war leaves us much to fear. 

Be assured therefore that our principal reliance is 
upon you and Brutus, whom we hope soon to 
see in Italy ; and Brutus, indeed, we expect 
every day. Should we have defeated our enemies, 
as 1 hope we shall, before your arrival, the autho- 
rity, nevertheless, of two such illustrious citizens 
will be of infinite service in raising up the republic, 
and fixing it upon some tolerable basis. All our 
business, indeed, will by no means be over, not- 
withstanding we should be delivered from the in- 
famous designs of our enemies, — as there are many 
other disorders of a different kind, which it will be 
still necessary to redress. Farewell. 

with his head to their general. — Veil. Pat. ii, 64 ; Appian. 
iii. WW ; Val. Max. ix. 1.1.”— Life of Cicero, p. 2B1. • 

» Deuimiia Brutus and Plancus. 
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LETTER XVII. 

To Ampins^. 

Your family has informed you, I, imagine, of 
my zealous labours to procure your restoration, as 
A. V. 710. ^ pleasure to be assured that 

they are abundantly satisfied with my 
services. Uncomnion, indeed, as the affection is 
which they every one of them bear towards you, yet 
I cannot allow that they are more sincerely desirous 
of your welfare than myself. lam sure, at least, 
their power of assisting you in this conjuncture is 
by no means equal to mine, 1 have employed it, and 
shall continue to employ it, for your benefit : and 
I have already gained a very considerable point, 
which will much contribute to facilitate your re- 
turn. In the meanwhile, preserve a firm and 
manly spirit, and be w’ell persuaded that my good 
offices shall not be wanting to you upon any occa- 
sion. Farewell. 


LETTER Will. 

Plancus, Consul elect j to Cicero. 

1 CANNOT forbear to express, upon every occa- 
sion, the sentiments 1 entertain of your rejicated 
A i; 710 » though, at the same time, it is 

with some reserve that 1 indulge myself 
in this satisfaction. The great intimacy, indeed, 
which you allow me to enjoy with you, renders all 
formal acknowledgments of this kind unnecessary ; 
nor would 1 make so cheap a return to the many 
important obligations I owe to you, as that of 
mere enqity jirofessions. 1 had much rather 
reserve the proofs of my gratitude to some future, 
opportunity of testifying it in person ; and, if I 
live, I will conviiu'e you, by the assiduity of my 
good offices, and by every instance of respect and 
esteem, that you liave not a friend, nor even a 
relation, who is so warmly attached to you as my- 
self. In the mean time, 1 am at a loss to deter- 
mine, whether the daily pleasure I receive, or the 
lasting honour I shall derive, from your affectionate 
regard, he gn‘ater. 

1 find the interest of my troops has been a part 
of your care. It was not with any intention of 
advancing my own power, that I was desirous they 
should he distinguished by tlie scnat<^, as 1 am 
conscious of having no views hut what regard the 
welfare of the rei)uhlic. ]^ly reasons were, in the 
first place, hccau.se 1 thought they deserved to he 
rewarded ; and, in the next place, because 1 was 
desirous they might, upon all occasion.s, be still 
more attached to the commonwealth. I hoped, 
likewise, by these means, 'fio strongly to fortify 
them against all solicitations, that 1 might he 
answerable for their continuing to act with the 
same unshaken fidelity which they have hiUierto 
preserved. 

1 have kept entirely upon the defensive ; and, 
though I am well apprised with how much just 
impatience the public wishes for a decisive action, 
yet 1 }>crsuade myself that the senate will approve 
my conduct. If any misfortune, indeed, should 
attend our armies in this part of the world, the 
republic would not very soon be in a condition to 

In Home MSS. the superscription of this letter is to 
Appius, and in others to Ampins Kalbus. The time wiion 
this letter was written is no less uncertain than the person 
to whom it is addressed. 


oppose a!iy sudden incursion of these rapacious 
traitors. As to the state of our forces, 1 imagine 
you already know that those under my command 
consist, of three veteran legions, together with one 
new-raised regiment, which last, however, is com- 
posed of far the best-disciplined troops I ever saw 
of this sort. Brutus *= is at the head of ten legions, 
one of which is veteran, another has been upon 
the establishment about tw'O years, and all the rest 
are lately raised. Thus, you see, though our army 
is very numerous, it is not extremely strong. The 
republic, indeed, has but too often had occasion to 
be convinced how little is to be expected from raw 
and unexperienced forces. However, if we bad 
been joined either by the i^frican legions*', which 
are composed wholly of veteran troops, or by 
Ciesar's*’, we should, without hesitation, have 
Jiazarded a general engagement. As the troops of 
the latter were somewhat nearer than the former, 
I frequently pressed Ciesar, by letters, to advance; 
and he accordingly promised to join us with all 
expedition. But other views, 1 jierceive, have 
diverted him from these intentions. Nevertheless, 
1 have despatched my licuteiiiint, Furnius, with 
another letter to him, if hai)]>ily it may anything 
avail. You are sensible, my dear C’icero, that I 
take an ecjual part with you in the affection you 
hear to Octavius. He has a right to my friend- 
ship, not OTiily from that intimacy which I eJijoyed 
with his uncle* ; but, in regard also to his own 
dis])osition, which, as far I could ever discover, is 
regulated by principles of great moderation and 
humanity. It would ill indeed become that dis- 
tinguished amity, which subsisted hetwi en .luHus 
Chesar and myself, not to look upon Octavius with 
all the tenderness wliich is due to the son of my 
friend, after he has been adopted as such by 
Otesar’s wil.l, and that adoption aj»proved by the 
senate. What 1 arn going to say, therefore, is 
more tin? dictates of concern than resentment ; 
but it must ho acknowledged, that if Antony still 
lives, if he has been joined by Lepidus, if their 
armies are l)y no means contemptible ; in a word, 
all their liopes and all their attempts are singly 
owing to C’tt;sar><^, Not to look farther hack than 
to his promise of joining me : had he fulfilled the 
assurances he gave me for that purj>(>se, the war 
would, by this time, either have been tota’ly at an 
end, or driven into Spain, where the ciitimy could 
not have carried it on without great disadvantage, 
as that pfoviuce is utterly averse to them. 1 am 
at a loss to (ronceive, therefore, with what view, or 
by whose advice, Cresar was diverted from a mea- 
sure so greatly to his interest and his honour, in 
order to turn his jmrsuits towards a consulship of 
a few months* duration'* : much to the terror, at 
the same time, of the republic* ; and with preten- 

^ Bocinius. • 

«• Thoisic legions cotnposod part of that army vv'lth which 
Julius Civtiar defeated iScipio in Africa, from whence they 
had lately been recalled by the senate. But soon after 
their landing they were corrupted by the other soldicirs, 
and, deserting i:he senate, they joined themsolves to Octa- 
vius, — Life of Cicero, p. 278. 

« Octavius. f Julius Cnsar. 

X See rem. p, 576. 

To the end of the current year, of which there remaintwi 
about five or six months unexpired when Octavius was 
declared consul. 

i Octavius advanced towards Borne at the bead of sevenil 
l^ions, in order to demand the consulate, which threw the 
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sions^ too, exceedingly ridiculoufij. The remon- 
strances of his friends might be extremely service- 
able upon this occasion, both to himself and to 
the commonwealth. But none of them, I am 
persuaded, would have so much influence over 
him as yours ^ ; as there is no man who is so much 
obliged to you except myself: for 1 shall ever 
acknowledge that the favours I have received from 
you are great and innumerable. I have given 
instructions to Furnius to solicit Cajsar upon this 
subject : and if I should have that authority with 
him which I am sure I ought, he will hereafter 
thank me for [my advice. In the mean time, we 
have a very diflicult part to sustain here : as, on 

city into tho utmost cousternution and disorder. — Dio, ]>. 
31i) ; Appian. p. 5ltr> 6. 

j Perhaps tho absurdity to which Plancus hero alludod 
was, that Octavius, wlio was but a youth of twenty, and, 
conseqfiently, who wanted above twenty years of tho age 
prescribe*! by the laws for being qualified to sue for the 
consular cdTico, should entertain so extravagimt a thought 
as to aspire to tho supremo magistracy. 

^ Planous chose a very improper man to diasuado Octa- 
vius from pursuing his design upon the consulate, when he 
fixed up(»n Cicero as the most likely person t<» prevail with 
hiui for that puri» 08 C. It ap^icars, indeed, that OctJivius 
had artfully ensnared Cicero to enter into his views, by 
•’persuading him tliat he was desirouH t)f having him for his 
colleague in the consular ottioc, and iiromising to leave the 
solo administration of it to Cicero’s superior wistloni and 
Gxporionce. The bait was to«» well adapted to liis vanity 
and ambition, to be thrown out in vain, and Cicero under- 
took tho management of this ailuir upon the terms pro- 
posed. Plutarch, Appitui, and Dion Cassius, all concur in 
giving testimony to the truth of tills fact ; but, as it is a 
fact wlileh proves that (Teero was by no moans at this 
juncture acting the part of a patriot, tho polite apologist 
of his conduct has emhmvoured to discredit the cvideiujcof 
these historians. To this end Dr. Middleton produces tho 
following paswigo from tho letters to Brutus, as an incon- 
testable jiroof, ** tliat no man was more shocked at 0<5ta- 
vius’s attempt, or took more pains to dissuade} it, than 
Cicero.”— “ Cicsarcm — irtiprobissiniLs" litoris quidam falla- 
cibusque nunciis impulcrunt in spem eertissimam consu- 
latiis. Quod stmul utque sensi, nequo ego ilium absentem 
Uteris moncrc destiti, iiui; accusare prirsentcs ejus neces- 
sarioB, qui ejus cupiditati sullniguri videbantur ; nee in 
Bcnatu, scoleratisHimorum consiliorum fontes aperire du- 
bitavi,” [Bpist. jvd Brut. 10.] Now, there sooms to be tho 
strongest reason to question cither tho authenticity or the 
voracity of this letter ; bt'causo it is most certain, from one 
of Cicero’s Philippics, that he actually did favour the 
earliest possible promotion of Octavius to the consulate. 
“ Quid est cnim 1*. V. (says he) cur cum (Octavium) non 
quam primum ampUxsimos honoreg capero cupiamiis? 
Legibus enim annalibus cum grundioreiu ictutom ad eon- 
sulatuiu Qonstituebant, odolcscctitiie temeritatem vereban- 
tur. C. (.’fTsar inounto aetato doouit ab ex^llcnti eximi- 
aquo virtute, progressum (jelatis expectari non oportere* 
In hoc spes libertatls posita ost ; ab hoc accopta jam salu^ 
huic sttmmi honoret et oxquinmtur et parati sunt.” — 
[Philijip. v, 37, la] Could Cicero, after this, without 
being guilty of the wildest ^nd the weakest inconsistoucy. 


the one hand, we do not think ourselves altogether 
strong enough to hazard an engagement : and, on 
the other, must take care not to expose the repub- 
lic to greater dangers by declining one. However, 
if Ceesar could comply with the dictates of his 
interest and his honour, or if the African legions 
should speedily join us, you may depend upon 
having nothing to fear from this quarter. Let me 
entreat you to continue your friendship to me, 
and to be assured that 1 am entirely yours*. 
Farewell. 

From my camp, July the 2yth. 

“ admonish Octavius by letter against his designs upon 
the consulship, reproach those to their face who encouraged 
him in that ambitious view, and lay open the source of 
these traitorous counsels 'in the senate,” (all which the 
epistle in question afiiims tliat he did,) when he had him- 
self, in the speet'h and in tlio passage above cited, said 
everything that his wit and eloquence could suggest in 
favour of Octavius’s prernatiuc advancement to the consu- 
lar office? Either the letters,,, then, to Brutus are not 
genuine, or Cicero, to serve a present jiurposc, prctcnd(}rl 
that he had acted a part which he did not. The fiinnor of 
tliesc supi) 08 itioiis is maintained by some very learned and 
judici<>us critics, and the latter will by no means be thought 
improbable, if there is any weight in the several instances 
of tlie same kind which have been occasionally produced 
in the course of these remarks. But whichever of these 
alternatives bo the facjt, it equally concludes in support of 
that historical evidence for wliich I have been contending. 
In farther tionflrniation of which it may bo observed, that 
Plutarch cites the authority -of Octavius himself for what 
lu} affirms conceniing the private agreement between 
Octavius and Cicero in regard to the consulate. And it is 
probable he took this piecti of secret history from those 
memoirs which Octavius wrote of his own life, as it is 
certain that both Plutarch and Appiim made great use of 
them in compiling their histories. — Pint, in Vit. Cicer. ; 
Appian. p. 57a P, .’1115; Dio, p. 51!) ; Middiet, on the Kpist. 
to Brut. p. 134, rem. a ; Tunstal’s Observ. on the Epist. to 
Brut. p. 222, et Suet, in Vit. Aug. ar». 

i Plancus, soon after the date of this letter, abandoned 
his colleagiKt Deciimis Brutus, and went over with his 
troops t(} Antony and Ccpidiis. [See rem. * on letter 15 of 
thi,s book.] About four months, likewise, from the time 
when this letter was written, the celebrated coalition was 
formed between Capsar, Antony, and Lcpidiis, in conse- 
quence of which Cicero, it is well known, was sacrificed 
to Antony’s resentment. In tlie last moments of his life 
he behaved with great composure ; and it is the only cir- 
cumstance in all his misfortunes that lie bore with a 
becoming fortitude. lie had, indeed, so much the less 
reason to <M)mplaiu of his fate, as it is certain that he suf- 
fered nothing more than he would have inflicted, had For- 
tune put Antony into his power. ** Omnium adversorum 
(says Livy) nihil ut vlro dignum crat, tulit, prsetor mor- 
tem: qua?, vore fcstimanti, minus indigne vidcri potuit, 
quod a victore inimico nihil crudolius passurtis erat, quam 
quod ejusdein fortunie compos ipso focisset” [Liv. Fragm. 
apud Henec. Buasor. G.] This is tho judgment wliich the 
noblest and most impartial of the Homan historians has 
passed u}>on Cicero, and the truth of it is abundantly oon- 
firmod by the foregoing letters. 
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.Abdeha^ a . city in Thrace, 521, rem. 

Acastus, 446 

Acconsors, their office, 423, r. ^ 

Accius, wrote the tragedy of CEnomaus, 482, r. ® 
AciliuB, Cicero’s letters to, 463, 464, 466, 468, 460 ; 

conjecture concerning liiin, 463, r, ^ 

Actium, a city of KpiiuB, 446, r. ^ 

Addison, reflection among the tombs of the gteat, 
526, 

Adversity is to friendship, what fire is to gold, 482 
^diles, their ofllce to superintend the markets and 
magazines of corn, 385, r. ; of two kinds. Plebeian 
and Curule, 394, r. ^ ; Plebeian, 396, r. ‘ 

ASgina, an island between Peloponnesus and Attica, 
526, r. 

iElius Sextus, 388 

A^milius Paulus loses two sons in one week, 527, r. 
-®8opu8, the actor, account of him, 358, r. ^ ; died 
worth nearly 200,000/. 358, r. ^ 

Afranius, 345, 451 ; murdered by the soldiers, 
484, r. ^ 

Afifcction mutual, characterised, 335 
Africa, sad situation of affairs there, 555 
Agesilaus would not suffer any picture or statue of him 
to be taken, 350 ; account of him, 350, r. * 
Agrarian law explained, 422, r. * 

Ague, quartan, salutary, 447, r. ^ 

Alabanda, a city in Asia Minor, 404 
Alexander would permit his picture to be drawn only 
by Apelles, his statue by Lysippus, 350 ; visited the 
tomb of Achilles, 351, r. “ 

Alexander (of Egypt) appointed the Roman com- 
monwealth his general heir, 419, r. f 
Aliptfls were persons who prepared the bodies of com- 
batants for athletic exercises, 370, r * 

Allienus, Cicero’s letters to, 476, 478 ; silver coin of, 
476, r. * 

Alsium, a town on the western coast of Italy, 481, r. 
Alysia, a city of Acarnia in Greece, 445, r. ^ 
Amanicnscs harassed by Cicero, 4 1 2 
Ainanus, a mountain that divides Cilicia from Syria, 
412 

Ammonius, 344 

Amphiaraus, the fable of, 509, r. 

Ampins, 456 ; Cicero’s letters to him, 502, 598 ; 
account of him, 602, r, y, 503, r. • ; Cicero obtains 
the promise of Ms pardon, 502 
Anchariiis, Quintus, Cicero’s letter to, 352 
Anchialus recommended by Cicero to Sulpicius, 515 
Andro,493 

Anicius, 343 ; recommended by Gieero to Cornificius. 
555 

Anneius, Marcus, recommended by Gieero to Ther- 
mus, 414 


Antepasts consisted of provocatives to appetite, 483, 
487, r. 

Antiochia, siege of, abandoned, 412 ; in Syria, 589 
Antiochus, king of Commagene, 403i 404 
Antipatcr, 377 

Autistius, Titus, leaves ten-twelfths of his estate to 
Ateius Capito, 475 
Antonii, 396 
Antonins, 403 

Antonins, Cuius, 428, r. ; Cicero's letter to, 336 ; 
uncle to Mark Antony, 336, r. ; Pompoy insisted 
that he should be recalled, 337, r. ” ; brought to 
trial, 338, r. *• 

Antoiiius, Marcus, put to death by command of Marius, 
520, r. ^ 

Antony, Mark, 353, r. 501, r.*; his infamous 
intercourse with Curio, 379, r. ; siqiported by 
Cwsar in his election, 443, r. ^ ; enriches himself 
by tlie Spoils of liis fellow-citizens, 465, r, ^ ; excites 
the soldiers against Cicero, 553 ; erects a statue 
to the memory of Cffisar, 554; Cicero laments 
that he w’as spaied when Caisur was murdered, 
554, r. *• ; represents the murderers of Caisar as 
traitors, 554 ; Octavius and Cicero engage in a 
]»lot against his life, 555* r, suspected of ]»er- 
fidy to Brutus, 541; reasons for not entering into 
friendship with Cicero, 543, r. ; suspeelod of 
intending to robuiln the altar to (\a*sar, 548 ; doubts 
on his drawing together the veteran tro<ij>s, 548 ; 
assembles the senato in a few days after Caisar’s 
death, 549, r, ; Brutus and Cassius’ letters to him, 
548, 551 ; cannot hear a word or look animated by 
the spirit of liberty, 552 ; Cicero declares, that 
w’hoever destroys him will have the glory of termi- 
nating the war, 576, 580, 590 ; arrives at the Forum 
Julii, 579; recovers strength, 581 ; his retreat from 
Mutina in disorder, 581 ; joined by Veutidius, 58 i ; 
acts with the vilest hypocrisy, 582 ; forms his camp 
above Forum Vuconii, 582 ; his troops desert to 
Lcpidiis, 582 ; reports respecting the battle between 
him and Hirtius, 590 ; oflers great rewards to the 
soldiers who join him, 594 ; would have been over- 
come had he not been joined by Lepidus, 598 
Apamca, a city in Phrygia, 409, r. ^ 

Apclla delivered by I^epidus as a hostage, 579 
Ai>clles, 350; his celebrated picture of Venus, 371,r. ^ 
Apollo, 458 

Apollonia, silver coined there for the payment of 
Pom])ey’s army, 475 ; a learned seminary in Mace- 
donia, 542, r. “ 

Apollonius is desirous of recording the actions of Ciesar 
in Greek, 524 

Appius, 367, 370, r.% 375, 423 
Appius, Pulclier, Cicero’s letters to him, 380, 388, 
389, 390, 395, 402, 423, 425, 429, 434, 439, 440 ; 
one of his daughters married to the son of Pompey, 
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the other to Brutus, 380, r.“; addresses hie treatise 
on Augury to Cicero, 390 ; his credulity in augury, 
391, r. y ; on bis return from Cilicia dciuandod a 
triumpli, but dropped bis claim, 409, r.®; severely 
plundered Cilicia, 4 1 0, r. and ^ ; impeached of trea- 
son and bribery, 4*21; supported by Pompey, 422; 
accuses Cicero of obstructing the erection of a public 
monument to him, 423; Cicero’s friendship for him, 
427 ; prosecution commenced against him, 429 ; 
Cicero promises to support him, 429; acquitted, 
434 ; his character by Cicero, 434, and r. “ ; con- 
gratulated by Cicero on bis acquittal, 439; his in- 
gratitude, 442 ; becomes a prodigy of leformcrs, 
443 ; plundered the temples of Greece to collect 
statues for the games, 443, r. ° ; character of, by 
Marcus Crelius, 443 

Appius, Claudius Cfficus, the first who supjdied Home 
with water, 435, r. if 
Apiileius, Cicero’s letter to, 4 79, 481 
Arar, a river near Lyons, now called tbc Saonc, 
582, r. ^ ' 

Arebagathus recommended by Cicero to Acilius, 4G4 
Areopagites, magistrates of Athens, 393, r. ^ 

Argeiiteus, a river in Provence, 582, r. 

Ariaratlies, 401 

Ariobaiv.anes, king of Cappadocia, 417, 420, 438 ; 
implores the protection of Cicero, 4?) I ; plot against 
him discovered, 401 

Aristarciius, a e.ritic of Alexaiulria, 435, r. ^ 

Aristijipuft, 501 

Avis toe ratical party, question respoeting, 374, r. 
Aristocritns, 341, 342 

A ristotel c.s, 1 iicinius rcrom mended by Cicero to Rex , 524 
Army, on tlie distribution of lands and rewards to the 
soldiers, 585 

Arpiniitn, a city of the Volsci, the birth-place of 
Cicero, 459, r. “ ; patronised by C'icero, 498 
Artuasdes, king of Armenia, 400 
Asclapo, the physician, recommended by Cicero to 
Sulpiciiis, 514 

Asia, spoken of by classic writers in different senses, 
493, r. ** 

Astura, a town in the C’.ampagna di Roma, 533, r. * 
Atciiis, 3(>0, r. ^ ; recommended by Cicero to Lucius 
Plancns, 4 75 ; Titius Antestiiis leaves him ten- 
twelfths of his estate, 475 

Atella, a city in (’ami>ania, now’ called Santo Arpiiio, 
recommended by Cicero to tbc protection ofCluvius, 
535 

Atcllan farces were acted aft^r serious dramatic per- 
formances, 483, r, ‘I 
Athenais, 417 
Atheuodorus, 423 

Athens, the scat of all the useful and polite arts, 
512, r. 

Athletic games, account of, 359, r. « 

A till us, 408 

Atrium Lihertatis erected in honour of Cicero, 366, r,^ 
Atticus, 337 ; kept a band of gladiators, which he let 
out on public occasions, 358, r. ** 

Attius, the essenced, 521 

Avarice, an attendant on luxury, 443, r, ^ 

Auctus, Cicero’s letter to, 540 ; conjecture concerning 
him, 540, r. ^ 

Aufidius, Sextus, recommended by Cicero to Comi- 
6cius, 557 

Augurs, college of, 391, r. “ 

Augustus, instituted a poetical court of judicature, 
which was improved by Domitian, 357» r ^ ; in- I 
structs his grandsons in swimming, 366, r. ^ 


Avianus, 355, 387» 466 

Avianus, Marcus .A^milius, recommended by Cicero 
to SulpiciuB, 514 

Auiclius, his two sons recommended by Cicero to 
Ancharius, 352 

Authoi’s, the vanity of, 426, r. ' ; various kinds of 
writing characterised, 606 ; difficulty of writing 
with success when restrained by fear, 506 


Bacchanals, improper statues for Cicero, 355 
Bacilus, 377, r. ** • 

Baiie, danger to the fair from lircquonting the hot 
baths there, 478, r. v 

Balhus, 361» 436, 486 ; Cornelius inviolably attached 
to Ciesar, 399, r. wilhd raw’s from Gades with 
considorablo effects, 593 ; attempts to make Csosar 
the model of liis actions, e593 ; presents Herennius 
Gallus, a comedian, with a gold ring, 693 ; account 
6f him, 593, r. ; orders Fadius to be put to 
death for refusing to enter the lists at the gladiatorial 
games, 594 ; other cruelties, 594 
Bargylos, a city in (^aria, 404 
Basiling, Cicero’s letter to, 377 
IkissuB, Cajcilius, account of, 537, r. ™, 542 
Ibdlieiuis, strangles Domitius, 452 
Bellona, high priest of, next in power to the king, 
417, r. 

Bihulus, Marcus, 345, 346, 347, 349, r, '^ ; 541; 
takes possession of Antiochia, 417; treated with 
contempt by Caisar, 437, r. ^ l offended at Cicero, 

437, ; two of his sons murdei’ed in Alexandria, 

438, r. y 

Tiilienus, 525 

Biograpliy, advantages from the study of, 350 
Bitiiynia, farmwl by the Roman knights, 415, r. ■ 
Bitbynicus, Cicero’s letter to, 542 ; letter to Cicero, 
560 

Bolanus, recommended by Cicero to Sulpicius, 51 1 
Bona Dea, celebration of, 370, r. “ 

Bribery, ama/ing at Rome, 391, r. ^ 

Britain, supposed by the Romans to have abounded 
with gold and silver, 362, r. progress of, fioni 
barbarism to liberty, 362, r. * 

Brundisium, Cicero arrives at, 338, r. ^ 

Bruttius, Lucius, recommended by Cicero to Acilius, 
468 

Brutus, Deciraus, letter to M. Brutus and Cassius, 
541 ; account of him, 541, r. * ; 552, r. p ; letters 
to Cicero, 552, 581, 582, 585,586 ; Cicero’s letters 
to him, 552, 553, 556, 557, 560,578, 580, 581, 
595, 598 ; encouraged by Cicero to act without 
waiting for sanction of the senate. 557 ; reasons that 
prevented him pursuing Antony, 681 ; deserted by 
Plancns, and killed by Antony’s soldiers, 698, r. * 
Brutus, Marcus, married to Junia, sister of Cassius, 
425, r. ^ ; favourable report of, by Cicero, 435 ; 
Cicero’s letters to, 496, 498, 499, 501 ; account of 
him, 496, r. ; Cicero reconimends M. Varro to 
him, 496 ; Cicero recommends the commissioners of 
Arpinum to his friendship, 498 ; his conduct on the 
ides of March praised by Cicero, 544 ; D. Brutus’s 
letter to him and Cassius, 541 ; and Cassius’ letters 
to Mark Antony, 548, 551 ; his conduct after the 
battle of Mutina, 598, r. * ; state of his army, 599 
Buckingham, D. of, unexpected turn in a speech of 
his, 415, r. ® 
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Bullis, the people of^ 376 

Bursa inflames the disturbances on the assaseioatioQ 6f 
ClodiuB, 387, r. ■; banished, 387, r. Cieero 
entertains a stronger aversion to him than he ever 
did to Clodius, 388 
Buthrotum, a city of Epirc, 446 


Cjbcina, Aulns, Cicero’s letters to, 505, 507, 508 
account of him, 505, r. ^ ; advised by Cicero to con- 
tinue in Sicily, 505 ; letter to Cicero, 506 ; suffers 
for the liberties of his pen, 506; his caution in 
mentioning Cajsar in^iis work, 506 ; presages of his 
beiog recalled, 508 ; a native of Etruria, 509, r. * ; 
recommended by Cicero to Isauriciis, 510 
CoBsnr, Julius, supposed to be alluded to, 333, r. ^ ; 
and Crassus solicit Cicero to join their party, 
340, r. * ; purposes cither to gain Cicero or ruin 
him, 341, r, * ^ by aiding the farmers of the 
public revenues, obtained their support, 357, r. " ; 
Cicero’s letters to, 361,523 ; rather discovered tMlm 
conquered Britain, 361 , r. ^ ; his scheme to usurp 
the supreme power, 367, r. ** ; fixes his winter quar- 
ters near Italy, 368, r. ^ ; paid (hirio’a debts, 378 ; 
r. i ; foments confusion at Home, 383, r. ^ ; his 
scheme of putting the Transpadani on the footing of 
the municipal towns of*ltaly, 390, r. "* ; endeavours 
to gain the lowest of the people to his interest, 396, 
recalled from Caul, 407 ; debate i»n his govern- 
ment in Caul, 436, r, " ; to l)o admitted a candi- 
date for the consulate, 438 ; his opposition to Pom- 
pey, 443 ; sends a menacing letter to the senate, 
447 ; letter received with indignation, 447, r. ^ ; 
takes possession of Arminium and other towns, 451 ; 
offers conditions to Home, 451 ; aflccted to be 
thought a descendant of Venus, 453, r. * ; his gene- 
rosity to Domitius Enoharhus, 453, ^ ; incensed 

against the senate and tribunes, leaves Rome, 455 ; 
takes money oiit of the temple of Saturn, and ]»ro- 
ceeds agiiiust the lieutenants of Porn|X!y in Sjiain, 
455, r. ; distributes preferment witlniut regard to 
rank or merit, 457, r, « ; gets a victory of Pompey 
at Pbarsalia, 470; defeats Scipio in Africa, 478, r. 
1; returns victorious from Africa, 481, r. *; less 
inclined than afraid to have recourse to arms, 481 ; 
made a collection of apophthegms, 482 ; intends to 
establish a republican government, 489 ; liis gene- 
rosity to Cicero, 489 ; his moderation and generos- 
ity, 492; admits some of the Cauls into the privi- 
leges of Roman citizens, 494, r. *; takes the name 
of superintendant of manners^ 495 ; makes a 
law to regulate expenses, 496, r. ; Ins greatness of 
mind in pardoning Marcellus, 499 ; the reason why 
CfiDcina became the object of his wrath, 506 ; never 
speaks of Pompey hut in terms of the highest lio- 
nour, 510 ; obtains a complete victory over young 
Pompey, 518, r. ♦; liis method of rewarding his 
partisans, 520, r, * ; couspiiators obliged to leave 
Rome, 541, r. * ; appointed Dolabella to succeed 
him in the consulship, 543, r. ® ; at the time of his 
death purposed games in honour of Venus, 547, r, 
act of oblivion posses the senate after his death, 
549, r. Rome more a slave to the plans of Csrsar, 
after his death, than to himself when living, 649 } 
Brutus and Cassius rcproaeluid by Antony, 551 ; 
a statue erected to his mcnlory, 554 ; his party in- 
tent to revenge his death, 554 ; his murderers 
represented by Antony as traitors, 554 ; his mur> 


der styled, l)y ’Cicero tho noblest enterprise^ 556 ; 
many boasted df being concerned in the conspiracy, 
who Svere not, 587, r. p-; Lucius Ceesar pardoned 
• , by liim, and afterwards privately assassinated by his 
order,* 480, , r, ^ 

Cscsena, an obscure town in Italy, 558 
Cassius, Piiblins, Cicero’s letter to, 429 
Cald us, Colins, Cicero’s letter to, 433; his character, 
433, r« ' ; Cicero leaves the administration of Cili- 
cia in his hands, 441 
Calenum,' a city of Campania, 522 
Calidiijis, one of the most agreeable orators of the age, 
396, r. ™‘; lost his election, 396 
Callisthencs, 349, r. ^ 

Calpe, now Gibraltar, 593 

Calvus contested the palm of eloquence with Cicero, 
468, r. “ 

Carriillus, 444 

Campania, considerations respecting the lands referred 
to a fill) house, 367 ; case of the lands, 367, r. ® ; 
Curio attempts to procure a division of the lands, 
413 

Canidiua, 399 

Caninius, 346, 353, 359, 393 
Capena, a city in Italy, 486 

Ca]>padocia, account of the kingdom of, 401, r. ^ ; not 
furnished wdtli any place of strength, 405 
CaR8ina,356,4 1 2;*Ciccro'8 letters to, 424,465, 520,521, 
549, 553, 554 ‘562, 564, 568,596, 598 ; his speech 
on having saved the life of (‘a'sar, when in danger of 
drowning, !i65, r. ^ ; account of him, 424, r. ^ ; 
deserted with his whole fleet from Pompey to Cirsar, 
465, r. letters to (b'ecro, 522, 697 ; ‘D. Brutus’ 
letter to him and M. Brutus, 541 ; and M. Brutus’ 
letter to Antony, 551 ; pursues the lleet of Dohi- 
hella, commanded by Tjueiiiiis, 597 ; his army, 597 
Catiline, those concerned in his conspiracy put to death 
without any process, 336, r, p ; supported by per- 
sons of dosp(!riite fortunes, 338, r. ^ ; recommendc<l 
to Lucius Lucceius to write a liistory of that con- 
spiracy, 350 ; capital punishments inflicted on all 
concerned in it, 369, r. ” 

Catilius turns pirate, 538 
Catina, a iiiaritirnc town in Sicily, 463 
Cato, Cains, opposed the restoration of Pompey, 334, 
r. 344, r. j, 348 ; proposes the rceal of J^entulus, 
348, r, ^ 

Cato, Marcus (the Censor), instructs his son in swim- 
ming, 365, r. * ; thoughts on his own approaching 
dissolution, occasioned by the death of his son, 527, 
r. ** 

Cato (Uticonsis), his speech, 372, r. ® ; Cicero’s letters 
to, 403, 416, 439 ; his character, 416, r. ^ ; pro- 
longed the life of liberty, 416, r, eettlcd a cor- 
respondence through the whole of the provinces, 

419, r, enters into friendship with Deiotarus, 

420, r. ^ ; acts upon the principles of disinterested 
patriotism, 420, r. « ; letter to Cicero, 420 ; his 
manners by no means rough or unpolished, 420, r. 

1 ; supports a thanksgiving to Bibulus, 440, r. ” ; 
opposes a thanksgiving to Cicero, 440, r. " ; Cicero’s 
thoughts on bis death, 485 ; Seneca’s eulogy on, 
485, r. ^ ; anecdote of his stedfast behaviour at four 
years of ago, 524, r. his character a fashionable 
declamation for both parties at Home, 534, r, “ 

Catulus, Q. Ij. makes the welfare of his country the 
object of his labours, 495, r, 

Caunians, refused to pay interest for money after 
having lodged it in the treasury, 404, r. 1 
Cauims, a city in Caria, 404 
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Censor, tlmt oi!ico explained, 430, r. eycry five 
years number the people, 542, r. ^ 

Cerellia, account of her, 505, r. ' < 

Chariots of the old Britons, 362, r. * 

Chrysippus the philosojdicr, account of, 384, 479, r. ® 
Gibym, a city in Phiygia Major, 397^, r* * 

Cicero, Quintus, letter to M. T. Cicero, 524 ; in oijder 
to obtain the rccal of his brother, engaged to an un- 
limited resignation to the measures of Pompey^ 
368, r. 1 ; letters to Tiro, 452, 453, 558 ; his cha- 
racter, 452, r. P 

Cicero, M, T. letter to Pompey, 333 ; complains of 
a want of return of friendslnp in Pomjioy, and his 
not congratulating him on his services, 334 ; cat^se 
ofPompey^s coolness towards him, 334, r. *'*; letter 
to Quintus Metellus Color, 3*‘H; resolves to receive 
no honours at the end of his consular ofUce, 335, 
r. ; swore that bo iiad preserved Rome and the 
republic from destruction, 335, r. bis good 
offices to Pompey, 335 ; letter to Cains Antonins, 
33() ; I am informed,' * the reason for bis using 
that expression, 337, r. " ; letter to Publius Sestins, 
337 ; purchases Crassus's house, 337 ; in distress 
for money, 338 ; sincerity not the virtue of, 338, 
r. ^ ; lettei'Sto Tcrentia, 338, 33.0, 340, 341 ; bis 
dejection during banislinient, 338, 339 ; a jdiilo- 
sopber only in speculation, 338, r. ; passes tbrongh 
BrundisiuTu in bis way to Creecc, 338, r. ; a law 
passed that no person should harbour him, 339, 
f. ; his daughter Tiillia married to Piso, 339, 
r. ** ; jn’oiniscs freedom to bis slaves conditionally, 
339 ; a temple erected to Liberty where bis house 
stood, 340, r. ^ ; solicited to j(nn Cn!Bar and Cras- 
Bus, 340, r. 1 ; his design of taking up arms against 
bis country examined, 340, r. ™ ; deserted by 
I’ompcy, 340, r, *“ ; Ciesar offered to take him into 
Caul ns bis lieutenant, 341, r. ^ ; letter to Quintus 
Metellns Nepos, 342 ; the treachery of Clodiiis to 
him, 342, r. recalled from banishment, 343, 
r. ^ y letters to Publius Lentiilns, .343, 346, 3*47, 
348, 352, 35G, 36G ; the part be took in placing 
Ptolemy in bis kingdom, 344 ; letter to Quintus 
Valerius Oica, 345 ; recoiiuneuds bis African 
friends, 345; his fiieiidsliip to Leritulus, 347; 
compjires tlie fate of lAMitnlus with bis own, 348 ; 
letter to Lncins Lucceins, 349 ; served sus a volun- 
teer under the father of Pompey, 349, r. “ ; wishes 
to have bis life ])ortrayed by Lncecius in a history 
of ('utiline’s conspiracy, 350 ; purposes to lie bis 
own historian, if Lucceins refuses it, 351 ; bis 
vanity, 351, r, ^ ; letter to him from Quintus 
Mcteilng Nepos, 352 ; letter to Quintus Anebarins, 
352 ; bisand Pompey's advice to Lentuln»», 353 ; 
his duplicity in the affair of Ptolemy, 353, r. ; 
sometimes rcpiv^ients his approbation and ron- 
deninalion the same actions, 353, r. 354, 
r, ; exhorts licntiilus to a well-regulated ambi- 
tion, 354 ; makes immoderate and fatal concessions j 
to the ambition of Ca*sar, 354, r. ; letter loFabius | 
Callus, 355, 492, 534, 535 ; statues purchased for 1 
him, 355 ; prefers paintings to statues, 35G ; motives 
of his attacliine’it to Pompey, 356 ; motives of liis 
ambition, 356 ; letters to Marcus Marius, 357, 387, 
4/0, 487 ; on public shows, 357 ; advantages he 
derived from ./Esopns, 358, / . ^ ; dissatisfied in his 
situation of public advocate, 359 ; wholly under 
the influence of Pompey and Caesar, 359, ^ | 

letters to Quintus Philippus, 359, 377 ; letter to 
Marcus Licinius Crassus, 360 ; supposed insincerity j 
of his professed friendship for Crassus, 360, r. ; 


letters to Julius Cajsar, 361, 523; letters to 
Trehatins, 362, 363, 364, 365, 379, 381, 382, 
383,^384, 387, 388, 650; letter to Munatius, 
864 ; reconciled to * Caisar and Appius, 366 ; 
defence of his appearing advocate for Vatinius, 
366 ; traces the motives for his conduct, 366 ; the 
Atrium Libei^tatis erected as a monument for his 
services, 366, the inscription ordered to ho 

restored, 366, r. ^ ; his houses pillaged and burned 
by onler of Clodius, 367, r. * ; adheres firmly to 
his political principles, 367 ; the engagements on 
which Pompey favoured his recal, 368, r, J ; had 
no esteein for Pompey, 369, r. ^ ; his motives for 
uniting with Caesar, 369 ; in compliance to the law 
made against him by Clodintl^he appears in mourn- 
ing, and is joined by 20,000 knights, 369, r, 
deserted by some of bis friends, 370 ; bis recal op- 
jiosed, 370, r, ^ ; bis name defiiced from his mo- 
nument, and the name of Clodius inserted, 370 ; 
inferior to Metellns in bis behaviour during banisli- 
nient, 37L r. ; recalled from banishment by 
Lentulus, 371 ; cause of bis linving promoted the 
honours of Ca'sar, 372; blamed for having joined 
1‘unipcy and C»sar, 372, r. ; defends Cato, 373 ; 
provoked to cng.Tge in the defence of Vatinius, 

373 ; blamed for defending AnlnsCabinius, 373. rJ; 
at variance with Crassus, 373 ; reconciled to Cras- 
suB, 374 ; bis support of Csnsar and Pompey inde- 
fensibie, 374, r. ; princi]>les on which ho acted, 

37 4 ; his ebaructer as a patriot depreciated, 87 5, r. 
503, r. ^ ; scuds three dialogues on oratory to TjCH- 
tnlns, 375 ; delivers a poem on his banishment, 
scaled up, to his son, 875, r. ; letters to Lucius 
Culleolus, 376 ; letters to Curius, 377, 503, 539, 
540 ; letter to Basiliiis, 377 ; letter to Lucceins 
Valerius, the law’yer, 377 ; mistakes the meaning 
of Jrloiner, .378, r. 1 ; letters to (^lins Curio, 378, 
381, 382, 383, 384, 385, 413 ; Icttcis to Appius 
J^ulrhcr, 380, 388, 389, 390, 305, 402, 409, 423, 
425, 429, 434, 439,440; letters to Cains Mem- 
niius^ 381, 384, 391 ; letters to Corriifirins, 382, 
537, 540, 555, 556, 557, 558, 560, 570, 572, 
580, 595; sends a letter in Creek to CasSiir, 383 ; 
letter to INiblins Sextius, 3B4 ; his declaration of 
friendship for Sextius, 385 ; supported Milo in his 
election for the consulate, because his own dignities 
depended on it, 385; letter to Titus Fadius, 386 ; 
letters to Titus Titius, 387, 462 ; obtains the ba- 
nishment of Bursa, 387 ; conceives a stronger 
aversion to Bursa than he ever had against 
(OodiuB, 388; letters from Cadius to him, 389, 
393, 394, 396, 397, 398, 405, 412, 421, 422, 
435, 438, 442, 452, 454, 459; bis political 
treatises nuiversaJIy read, 390 ; intimately united 
with Patro, 392 ; bis real sentiments of Patro, 392 ; 
letters to Marcus Ccelius, 393, 408, 411, 433, 
44], 445 ; often changes his opinion, or at least bis 
language, respecting Pompey, 393, r. ” ; bis ad- 
ministration of Cilicia ci^imended, 393, r, p ; 
shares, with his servant Philotimiis, in the profit 
made by the purchase of his friend Milo’s estates, 
at an under value, 395, r. ** ; letters to Marcus 
Mareellus, 399, 491, 494, 529 ; letters to Cains 
Marccllus, 399, 420, 440 ; letter to Cains Mar- 
cclluB the elder, 400 ; letter to Lucius Panins, 

400, 421 ; letters to the consuls, the pnetors, the 
tribunes of the people, and the senate, 400, 
404 ; takes Ariobarzanes under his protection, 

401. ; letters to Thermus, 402, 403, 414 ; dis- 
pleased with the conduct of Appius, 402 ; his 
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edict for the goveinment of Cilicia very dif- 
ferent from that of Appius, 403 ; letter to Mai^ 
CUB Cato, 403, 410, 439; cannot rely « on the 
provincial militia, 405 ; voluntary advocate for 
Tncciua, 406 ; letters to Publius Silius, 408, 411, 
413, 416, 429 ; congratulates Ccelius on his mdile- 
ship, 408 ; defence of himself against Appius, 
409 ; restrains the public expenses in Cilicia, 410 ; 
declaration of friendship for Appius, 410 ; lowers 
the interest of money in Cilicia, 410, r. ^ ; entitled 
to a triumph, 411 ; gains n victory over the Par- 
tliians, 412 ; his vanity, 412 ; saluted with the title 
of ImperatOTf 412 ; his esteem and affection for 
Nero, 413 ; letter to Volumnius, 414, 484 ; wishes 
to retain his charaetdt' of a wit, 415; letter to Cras- 
sipes, 415 ; his own account of his government of 
Cilicia, 416 ; bis progress against the Parthians, 417; I 
ttikes PindinesBum, 418 ; preBerved the common- 
wealth without drawing a sword, 418 ; refused the 
government of Macedonia, 419 ; represents himself 
as a stranger to vain-glury, and desire of vulgar 
admiration, yet ambitious of military honours, 419 ; 
very attentive to the interests of the commonwealth, 
419, r. f ; calls philosophy for his advocate, 420 ; 
Marcus Cato’s letter to him, 420 ; accused hy Ap- j 
pius Pulcher of neglect to him, 423 ; prefers merit 
to distinction of birth, 423; looks on Poinpey as 
the greatest man the world overproduced, 423 ; let- 
ters to Caius Cassius, 424, 519, 520, 549, 553, 554, 
562, 664, 568, 696 ; letters to C. Titius liufus, 
428, 448, 458 ; was a native of Arpinum in Italy, 
428, r, 459, r. “ ; letter to Publius Ctosius, 429 ; 
letter to the inhabitants of Fregcllcc, 429 ; promises 
to support the honour of Appius Pulcher, 429 ; in- 
sincerity of his professions, 430, r. ^ ; his obligations 
to Pompoy, 432 ; not under the obligations to Poni- 
pey which lie pretended, 432, r. ^ ; observations on 
his defence of Milo, 432, r. ^ ; letters to I'apirius 
Pa5tu8,432, 469, 482, 484,486, 487, 494, 501 , 564 ; 
wore out Xenophon’s Life of Cyrus with reading it, 
432 ; his friendship with Marcus Fabius, 432 ; letter 
to Coeliiis Culdus, 433 ; his expressious of joy on the 
acquittal of Appius Pulcher, 434 ; his character of 
Appius Pulcher in a former letter to Atticus, 434, 
r. “ ; formed different opinions of Pompey at differ- 
ent times, 435, r, ^ ; friendship for Appius Pulcher, 
435 ; difficulty in procuring a thanksgiving, 435 ; 
courted both by Pompey and Crosar, 436, r. ^ ; let- 
ter to Caninius Sallustius, 437 ; studied oratory 
at Rhodes under Molo, 437, r, * ; anxious to leave 
his province at the expiration of the year, 4157 ; 
intends to deposit a copy of his quaestor's accounts at 
Apamea, 437 ; advises the Parthian plunder to bo 
laid out in behalf of the public, 437 ; not on good 
terms with Bibulns, 438 ; congratulated on his 
alliance with Dolabclla, 438 ; received the account 
of the death of Ilorteusius with real concern, 438, 
r. If ; his thoughts on the marriage of Dolabella with 
Tullia, 439 ; docs noV foi^ive Cato for refusing him 
a thanksgiving, 440, r. " ; acknowledges himself 
obliged to Cato, 440 ; acknowledges his obligations 
to Appius Pulcher, 440 ; his disquietude on the 
dark prospect of public affairs, 441 ; leaves the ad- 
rainietration of Cilicia to Caldus, 441 ; letters to 
Torentia and Tullia, 444, 450; arrives at Athens, 
444 ; laments tlie death of Prescius, who left him a 
legacy, 444 ; letters to Tiro, 444, 445, 446, 447, 
451, 453, 524, 530, 531^ 532, 542, 555; his 
temper more than commonly warm, 444, r. ; in 
liopee of obtaining a triumph, 444, r. ^ ; detained 


at Corcyra by contrary winds, 446 ; account of his 
voyage on his return from his government, 446 ; 
met by Terentia at Brundisium, 446 ; resolves not 
to engage in party measures, 447 ; arrives in the 
suburbs of Rome, 447 ; finds Rome in civil war, 
447; takes Capua in Italy under his protection, 
448 ; on the public expenses of his goveinment in 
Cilicia, 448 ; pays a necessary obedience to tlie 
Julian law, 448 ; his honorary list, 449 ; the money 
he left in the hands of the farmers of the revenues 
at Ephesus seized for Pompey, 449 ; his wife and 
daughter leave Rome, 450, r. « ; with all the friends 
of the republic abandons Rome, 451 ; follows Pom- 
pey into Greece, but would not accept a command 
in Pompey's armv, 451, r. letters to Servius 
SulpiciuB, 454, 457, 488, 513, 514, 515, 516, 
527 ; will not take his seat in the senate without 
full liberty of speaking his sentiments, 454, r. ; 
had formed a resolution of following Poinpey into 
Gi’cecc, 454, r. ® ; averse to Pompey ’s deserting 
Rome, 456 ; resumes his intention of following 
Pompey into Greece, 456,* r. ^ ; professes that his 
aim was to preserve the peace of his country, 456 ; 
determines to wait the event of Cmsar’s expedition 
in Spain, 457, r, ; resolves to retire from Romo, 
457 ; letters to Terentia, 458,460, 461, 462, 463, 
464, 466 ; attributes his cure to Apollo ainl TEscu- 
lapius, 458 ; joins Pompey in Greece, 458, r. ^ ; 
his political character stated, 458, r. ‘ ; Dolabella’s 
letter to Cicero, 460 ; Dolabella endeavours to 
persuade Cicero to quit Pompey’s party, 460 ; con- 
jecture respecting some money which he wishes to 
have paid, 401, r, ^ ; quits Pompey’s party, 461, 
r, Pompey exasperated against him, 461, r. " ; 
scarcely ever executed an important rosoliitioii 
without repenting immediately, 461, r. ° ; his severe 
anxiety, 461, r. ^ ; consoles Titius on the loss of 
his son, 462 ; thoughts on a future state, 4C2 ; 
letters to Acilius, 463, 464, 466, 468, 469; re- 
proaches himself with negligence respecting liis 
daughter Tullia, 463, r, ^ ; letters to Cassius, 465; 
reasons why he declined a perseverance in the civil 
war, 465; had an interview with Ccesar in Italy, 
466, r. ® ; letters to Trebonius, 467, 496 ; ac- 
knowledges favours received from Trebonius, 467 ; 
the palm of eloquence contested by Calvus, 468, r. * ; 
letter to Sextilius Rufus, 468 ; repents that he 
joined Pompey, 470 ; advised Pompey to propose 
terms of accommodation to Ctesar, 470 ; lays down 
his arms and returns to Italy, 470 ; motives and 
defence of his conduct, 471 ; letter to Cncius Plan- 
cius, 472 ; laments the present and impending 
calamities, 472; his wife Terentia divorced, 472, r. 

letters to Toranius, 4/2, 474 ; letters to Marcus 
Terentiiis Varro, 473, 478, 479, 480, 481, 531 ; 
letter to Domitius, 474 ; advice to Domitius against 
suicide, 474 ; letters to Lucius Plaucus, 474, 551, 
554, 561, 562, 567, 570, 574, 576, 580, 586, 
590, 594 ; his friendship for Plancus, 475 ; declares 
that he joined Pompey contrary to his own inclina- 
tion, in compliance with the solicitation and autho- 
rity of others, 476 ; blamed for not standing neuter 
in the war between Pompey and CsDsar, 476^ r. ^ ; 
letters to Allienus, 476, 478 ; letter to Lucius Mes- 
ciniuB, 476 ; censures Pompoy for his conduct 
towards him, 477 ; obliged to associate with the Cas- 
8areanparty,477 ; declares that he never sacrificed the 
public good to his own private views, 477 ; rejected 
the doctrine of the immortality of the soill in 
his private opinion, 477, **. held different 
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opinions of tho saaio thing at different times, 477, . 
r. ^ ; motives for not quitting Rome, 478 ; 
letters to Apuleius, 478, 481 ; his reasons for keep- 
ing Varro within his reach, 480, r. ■ ; inclined to 
join the strongest party, 481 ; thinks it best not to 
disgust Ciesar or his favourites, 482; institutes a 
kind of academy for eloquence at his own house, 
483, r. •, 484, 485 ; intends a visit to Papirius 
PffitUB, 483 ; resolves to retire into the secret shades 
of philosophy, 484 ; his thoughts on Cato’s death, 
485 ; hocemosan absolute Epicurean, 487 ; general 
sketch of his manner of life, 487, 501 ; laments the 
desolation of the commonwealth, 488 ; consecrates 
all his time and attention to philosophy, 488 ; letters 
to Servilius Isauricus, 480, 493, 503, 505, 507, 
508, 510; letter to Nigidi us Figulus, 489; finds 
himself divested of all his credit, authority, and 
honours, and thinks it a crime to continue to live, 
490 ; wishes to insinuate himself into Iho friendship 
of Cffisar, and pretends that modesty keeps him from 
intimacy, 490 ; .disapproved of the manner in which 
the civil war was carried on, 491 ; could plead the 
merit of liaving yielded after he was conquered, 
492 ; letters to Trebianus, 492, 493 ; letters to 
Quintus Gallius, 493, 511 ; letters to Dolabella, 
519, 522, 525, 53H, 543 ; letters to Marcus Brutus, 
490, 498, 499, 501 ; letter to Ligarius, 497 ; zeal- 
ously patronises the city of Arpinuin, 498.; ad- 
dresses (^wsar on the pardon of Marcellus, 499 ; 

I thought it true wisdom 'to yield to the circumstances 
of the times, 500 ; Marcus Marccllus’s letter to 
him, 500 ; letter to Ampius, 502 ; not equally 
solicitous in all his recommendations, 503 ; mixes 
with the chief of the victorious faction, 503 ; how 
far a patriot, 503, r. ^ ; letter to Ligarius, 504 ; is 
said to have made Cajsar tremble by his rhetoric, 
504, r. ^ ; letters to Aulus Cfecina, 505, 507, 508 ; 
letter to Titus Furfanius, 505 ; Cajcina’s letter to 
him, 506 ; his skill in divination, 508 ; could not 
support the thoughts of deserting Pom|>ey, 509 ; 
advances daily in the friendship of Caesar, 510 ; 
letter to Puhlius Sulpicius, 511 ; letters to Aulus 
Torqiiatus, 511, 513 ; letter to Lepta, 517; in- 
scribed his Orator to Brutus, 518, r, letter to 
Aulus Torquatus, 518; is appointed to judge 
between Nicias and Vidius, 519 ; Cuius Cassius’s 
letter to him, 522 ; letters to Ciesar, 563 ; Quintus 
Cicero’s letter to him, 624 ; gives Tiro his freedom, 
524 ; letter to Rex, 524 ; laments the dc<*ith of 
Tullia, 525, 527, 528 ; h^ character detracted by 
■^his own nephew, 525, r. p ; Servius Sulpicius’s 
letter to Cicero, lamenting the death of Tullia, 
525 ; thinks Caesar by no means his enemy, 528 ; 
letters to Lucius Lucceius, 528, 529 ; advantages he 
derived from the advice of Lucceius, 528 ; Lucceius’ 
letter to Cicero, 529 ; laments how few friends he 
has loft, and the miseries of life, 529 ; Vatinins’s 
letter to Cicero, 531 ; sends four dialogues called 
Academicato Varro, 531 ; writes a dialogue between 
Atdeus, Varro and himself, 532 ; letters to Quintus 
Valerius Orca, 532, 533; recommends the citizens 
of Volaterra to Orca’s protection, 532 ; Macula 
offers him the use of his house, 533 ; letter to 
Cluvius, 534 ; recommends the citizens of Atella 
to the protection of Cluvius, 535 ; letter to Marcus 
Rutilius, 536 ; letter to Vatinius, 536 ; Curius’s let- 
ter to Cicero, 537 ; blamed for not inquiring into the 
conduct of Dolabolla, 538, r. ' ; letter to Auctus, 
540 ; frvoured the conspirators against Caesar, 542, 
r.* ; sends Tiro to Rome to receive his debts, 542 ; let- 


ter to Bithynicufl, 542 ; no real friendship between 
him and Antony, 543, r, • ; approves of Dolahella’s 
consular conduct, 543 ; praises the conduct of Bru- 
tus on the ides of March, 544 ; letters to Trebonius, 
544, 563 ; Trebonius’s letter toj 545 ; character of 
his son, 545 ; letter to Matius, 546 ;ofricndship for 
Matius, 546 ; reviled that man [Csessu*] when dead, 
whom he was tho first to flatter when living, 547, 
r. * ; Matius’s letter to, 547; his declarations of 
friendship to Brutus and Cassius, 549 ; letter to 
Oppii^, 549 ; motive of hfs intended voyage into 
Gn^tcce, 551, r. * ; Dccimus Brutus* letters to, 552, 
575, 576,^577, 581, 582, 585, 586, 501; letters 
to Decimus Brutus, 552, 5^53, 556, 557) 560, 579, 
580, 581, 591, 593, 595, 598; neglects attending 
the senate when divine honours were to be voted to 
Caesar, 553, r. * ; cannot appear with safety in the 
senate, 553 ; the occasion of his 1st and 2d Philip- 
pics, 553, T, * and ^ ; declines speaking when the 
senate is surrounded with soldiers, 554 ; reproaches 
the conspirators for sparing Antony, 554 ; laments 
that ho was not ono of the conspirators, 554, 562, 
5G3 ; supposed by Antony to have been ono of the 
conspirators, 553, 554 ; favoured the design of Oc- 
taviiis against the life of Antony, 555, r. ^ ; had a 
design of publishing his letters, 655, r. ^ ; found it 
necessary to move from Romo, 556, r. ^ ; the kill- 
ing of Caosiir the noblest enterprise recorded by his- 
tory, 556 ; encourages D, Brutus to act ^vithout 
waiting for the sanction of the senate, 567 ; tho 
occasion of tho 3d and 4th Philippics, 558, r. ; 563, 
r, P ; Bythinicus’s letter to Cicero, 560 ; liis flat- 
tery of Plancus in order to gain him over to his 
party, 561, 562 ; Plancus’s letters to Cicero, 561, 
568, 570, 574, 577, 578, 579, 583, 592, 599 ; be- 
comes popular, 563 ; a design to destroy him, 564 ; 
Cains Cassius’s letters to, 565, 567, 678, 598 ; 
Aainius Pollio’s letters to, 565, 590, 593 ; his ad- 
vice to Plancus, 567 ; letter to Lopidus, 567 ; is 
always ready to assist Plancus with his advice and in- 
terest, 570 ; hopes fora favourable turn in the affairs 
of the state 570; recommends Plancus to persevere, 
571 ; places a statue of Minerva in the temple of 
Jupiter, 572, r. ” ; was the only man who dared to 
assert his freedom and independency in the senate, 
573; his engagements with Octavius, 573, r, *; 
inveighed against the measures of Antony, 573 ; 
Galba’s letter to, 574 ; Octavius icfoses to hearken 
to his advice, 576 ; his disappointment in Antony 
not being defeated, 580 ; advises Plancus not to wait 
for the sanction of the senate, 581 ; Marcus Lepidus's 
letter to, 582 ; letters to Furnius, 584, 596 ; dis- 
pleases Octavius by an ambiguous expression, 585 ; 
Lentuhis’s letter to, 586 ; will not expose himself to 
any danger that prudence can prevent, 591 ; Cassius’ 
(Qumstor) letter to, 597 ; his eloquence of more 
avail than all the armies of their generals, 597 ; ho- 
nours paid him by the populace, 597, r. ** ; the 
ruin of the republic would have ^cn prevented by 
following his advice, 598, r. * ; letter to Ampius, 
598 ; Plancus's letter to, 599 ; artfully ensnared by 
Octavius, 600, r. conjecture how fer ho assisted 
Octavius in obtaining the consulate, 600, r. k • was 
sacrificed to tho resentment of Antony, 600, t*. ^ ; his 
composure at his death, 600 , r. > 

Cicero’s (the Younger,) letters to Tiro, 559, 560 ; 
account of him, 569, r. * ; lived with Cratippus 
both as his son and pupil, 559 ; his studies, 559 ; 
his courage and conduct, 568 
Cilicia, extent of that province, 400, r. 427 ; mili- 
R R 
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tary preparations there hy Ciocro, 401 ; added to 
the provinces by P, Servilius, 400, r. ** ■ pnetors 
• draw lots for the gfovcriiment of; 407 ; ])rcvontcd 
by Cicero from sending deputies to thank Appius, 
409 ; severely plundered by Appius, 410, r. 
fcilix, 380 

Cilo Magius stabs Marcellas, and then kills himself, 
530 : ' j 

Cimhor, his treachery to Cftsar, 502, r, * * • » 

Cineas, 432, r. 

, Cipius, saying of, 534 

CirccuHian games consisted of shows of various kinds, 
442, r> 

Civil war, victory, the sjipromo evil of, 481 
Cloopalra, 461, r. ” 

Clodius procures a law iihat no per<»on shall harbour 
Cicero, 338, r, ^ treachery.^o Cicero, 043, r. , 
pillages and burns Cicero’s houses, 367, r. * ; an 
enemy t« "the laws and tranquillity of Home, 368; 
after having drtyen Cicero from Rome, opp<»s<*s 
Pompoy and Caesar, 309, r. **, 370, r, ^ ; his 
. schemes acfifinst Cicero,- 309, n. ^ ;Oaw proenrod 
by him, 360, t. ^ ; thtrudes on the matrons’ 
mysteuies, 370 ; suspected ,of crim. con. with 
Ids three sisters, 370, r. “ ; opjioses tho jccal of 
C cero,-37t), r. ^ ; impeuched by Milo as a disturber 
of t^o public peace, 370, f. ; kjllcd by Milo, 380, 
r.^ % his funeral pile made of thd benches of the 
senate-house, 387, r. ® j 

Clodius, Marcus, recommended by Cicero to Acili us, 406 
Cluvius, 403 ;4thc cities of Mylatii and Alabanda in- 
debted to him, 404 f has deuiands on lleraclea 
Bargylos and Caiinus, 404 ; his dispute with ilic 
Cauniaris, 404, rJ ; Ciccim’s Ictccr to, 534 
Cocceius, 479 

Cffilins, Marcus, letters to Cicero, 38.0, 303, 301, 396, 
397, 398, 405, 412, 4*21, 422, 435, 438, 44‘i, 452, 
454, 450 ; Cicerof# letters to him, 303, 408, 4l I , 
425, 426, 427, 433, 441, 45^ ; account 380, 
r. ^ ; wishes Cicero t(» address some of his works to 
him, 395 ; complains of tho ingratitiideidf Appiusi, 
442 ; Lucius Doinitius hecouiea liis most hitler 
enemy, 442 ; Appius endeavours to jjorsuade Sei'- 
vius to impeach him, 442 ; iiidiirtcd on the Senn- 
tiiiian law, 442 ; lodges an information against 
Appius, 442 ; endeavours to persuade Cicero to join 
Caesar, 454 ; laments his having joined CJaesar, 459; 
encourages Pompey’s party at Rome, 450 ; mur- 
dered by the soldiers of Caesar’s faction, 460, r. ** 
Coguosco explained, 378, r. ^ 

Colophon, a city of Ionia, 507 
Comitial days, 407, r. ^ 

Commagenc, a part of Syria, 403 
Confidence frequently passes for skill, 377 
Conscript fathers, the council of the republic addressed 
by that term, 588, r. ^ 

Consuls become infamous hartcrersfor provinces, 369; 
not under tho ago of ft Jty-two, 543, r, ; might not 
be sued for until tw’o years after having served the 
office of praetor, 597, r. " 

Consulars, whom, 486, r. "* 

Corevra, an island in the Ionian Sea, now called Corfu, 
395, r.f, 472 

Corinth, a city of Peloponnesus, 526 
Cornelia visits the wife of Cicero^ 337 ; her character, 
399, r. 4 

Cornelian law, 402, r. Y, 431, r. ^ 

Cornelius, 337, 346 

CornificiuR. 422 Cicero’s letters to, 382, 537, 540, 
555, 556, 557, 558, 560, 580, 595 ; account of 


him, 537, r. ; lost his life in defence of his pro- 
vince, 595, r. ^ 

Corporation, or municipal towns, 428, r, * 

Cossiniiis, ljuciiis, recommeiided by Cicero to Sul- 
picius, 515 

Coryciis, in Cilicia, 597 

Orassipcs, 374 ; married to Tullia, 355 ; Cicero’s 
letter to, 415 

Crassus, Marcus Tdcinius, Cicero’s letter to, 360 ; 
Cicero’s profession of friendslup for him, 360 ; gives 
a general ti’cat on 10,000 tables, and three months’ 
provisions of corn, 360, r. •>; accepts the province of 
Syria, with a design of making Avar on the Parthian s, 

360, r. ^ ; regulated his alt.irhmcnt hy his intcfest, 

361 , r. ; his son heads a body of knights in sup- 
port of Cicert), 369,' r. ; cause of variance between 
him And Cieero, 373 ; sols off fi>r Syria, 374, r. ^ ; 
account of him, 495, r. ^ 

Criminals employed oti tho roads, 358, r. ^ 
fh*omwell, ]i!irfipiam of his, 415, r. " 

Cromyiicrls, in (^y]>ru8, 597 * 

Cularo, <m the fn)ntierB of I Ik: Allobroges, new Gre- 
noble, 592 

Culco returns U> TiCpidus, 582 
Ciilleolus, Lucius, ('iccro’s lei ter to, 376 
Cumsc, u city in Campania, 390, r. * 

Curia*, their votes coiisidcrcd as the voice of the people, 
375, r. « 

Curio, Cains, 347, 4.35 ; Cicero’s letters to, 378, 381 , 
382, 383, 384, 385, 413 ; his character, 378, r. j , 
381, r, % 396, r. ®; his debts paid by ( Vsar, 
378, r. .1 ; lost his life before the battle of Pharsalia, 
378, r. j ; his infamous hitrreourse w^ith Antony, 
37.9, r, ; gives public games, .383, r. ^ ; theatre, 
^^94 ; gives jiauthcrs to Ccidiiis, 398, 408; prc]»ares 
to oppose the demands of Caesar, 407 ; joins Ca;sai 's 
party, 422 ; becomes a convert to (Aa‘8ar, 428 
Curias, 433 ; Cicero’s loiters to, 377-> *503, 537, 539, 
540; account of him, 503, r. ^ 

Ciirius, Mauins, recommeiided by Cieero to Bulpieius, 
513 

Curius, Marcus, rccoiii mended byChccro to Auctus,540 
Ci^tius, 457, 531 

Cii^^le magistrates dr.aAvu in a ear, 469, r. ^ 

(hirvus, Lucius Geiiucilius, recommended by Cicero 
to 'riiermiis, 402 
Crispins, Publius, 345 
CjuBtidiiis, Lucius, 428 
Cybira, a city of Lycaonia, 514, r. ^ 

Cyhiratac hunt panthers^ 398 

f’ypnis had a peculiar claim on the patronage of C.aio, 
419, r. ; extremely oppressed under the govern- 
ment of Ptolemy, 415), r. « 

Gyzieam, a town in Uie island of Propontis, 393 


pALMATtA, Vatiiiius’s victories in, 539 
Damasippus, 355, 356 

Death to be wished for, after the loss of liberty in a 
coimtry*, 525 ; consolation drawn from tlie prospect 
of ruined cities, 526; Addison’s reflections amongst 
the repositories of the dead, 526, r. ; in an honest 
cause ought never to be shunned, 547 
Decemviri, account of, 580, r. appointed to distri- 
bute lands to the soldiers, 585, r. ** 

Pccurio, that office explained, 517, r. 

Deiotarus, prince of Galatia, 412, 417,418,465, 
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his cliaracter, 400, r. “ ; liis great army, 405, r, ” ; 
offers to join Cicero with his forces, 417 
Pemetrius, Magus, on being granted the freedom of 
Rome, took the name of PubliiM Cornelius, 408 
Pemetriiis, a celebrated orator, 525, r. * 

Pemocritiis of Sicyon, 470 

Dialogue writers have the privilege of drawing up dia- 
logues which had never taken place, 532 
Dictator, a magistrate invested with supremo and abso- 
lute p«)wcr, 390, r. “ 

Diodorus, a (Ireek jdiilosophcr, 479, r. 

Diodotus, a Stoic philosopher, 479, r. ** 

Diogenes, Laertius, preserved tho*will of Epicurufi, 
392, r. * 

Dion Cabins, 338, r. % 340, r, 345, r. 

Dionysius, 351, r. ; steals books from Ciecro^s 
library, 511 

Divination attended to by the senate, 347, ^ ^ 

derived fi’<nii the hjtruscuiis, 503, r. " 

Dolabella exliihils articles of impeachment against 
Apj»iiis, 421 ; bis wi',} obtains a divorce, 421 ; un- 
grateful lo Ins jiatror,, 430; nnwries Tullia, 438, 
43.9, 411 ; joins f^a*sar, 451 ; letter to Cicero, 
4b‘0 ; his character, 4()(), r. 530, r. *■; endea- 
vours to jicrsuade CieerO to leave Pompey, 4(>0 ; 
his neglect of Tullia, 403 ; divorce purposed, 4(>4 ; 
reasons for a divorce, 464, r. employs his power 
to seditious purposes, 40 1, r. ^ ; attended Cmsar 
in the African war, 480, r.^; Cicero’s letters to 
him, 519, 522, 52.5, 538, 543 ; doubts whether 
the marriage witli TuTlia was dissolved, 525, r. 
52G, r. ‘I ; disperses the mob that gathered about 
Ca'sar’s altar, 543, r. ; saves tlie common wealth 
as well as the ei(y, 544 ; if lie should not succeed 
in Syria, intends to join Antony, 58fj ; obliged |b 
abandon the siege of Antiochia, 507 ; puts an end 
to his life by commanding one of liis slaves lo bo 
bis executioner, 587, r. ^ ; in bis march from Asia 
laid waste the eoiintry, and seized the |mhiic mo- 
ney, .588 ; his fleet destroyed by Lentulus, 589 ; 
the gates of Aiitioehia shut against him, and his 
troojis desert him, 58-9 ; defeated hy Cassius, 
5D(j, r. ; collects his forciis .at Laodicca, 59/ ; 
price of wheat in his camp, 597 a 

Domitian in»proved Augustus's poctie.Tl court of ju- 
dicature, .357, r. * 

Doniitii, 4.30* 

Douiitius, Cicero’s letter to, 474; account of him, 
474, r. i 

Domitius, Lucius Enoharhus, ^iie of Carsar’s avowed 
enemies, 390, r. '' ; diBa]»pointed in his election, 
442 ; seized and strangled by liellienus, 4.52 ; 
treated by (^a^sar with generosity, 45.3, r, ^ 
Dvrrachium, a city in Maccdoiiia, now Durazzo, 
'341, r. \ 400, r.^ 


E. 

Eggs, the first dish at every table, 487, r. ^ 

JOgnatiiis, 359 ; recommended by Cicero toSilius, 429 \ 
Egnatius, Lucius, recommended by Ciccr<> to Apu- 
leius, 4/9 * 

Egnatius, Titus, recommended by Cicero to Isauricus, 
503 

Elejdiants, terrible sl.augbter of, 359 ; 8up]>osed to 
partake, in some degree, of rational faculties, 
359, r. K ; dniwn up in the front of Scipio's army, 
481, r. * 

Elis, a city of Peloponnesus, 51G 


Elocution, contrast bcCwccn that of Rome and Britain, 
485, r. j 

Eloquence not venal at Rome, 337, r- * ; the power 
of, 504, r.* 

Epaininondas, his glorious death, 350 
Efioredia, a town near Vercella), 580, r.® 

Mplresiis, a city in Ionia, 390, r. 

Ht«riireans, their principles ridicujod, 381,; their 
absurd diM'lrine orideas, 521," r, ® 

Epieurns left his school and gaiOeilB to the sect of ■ 
philosophers called by liiA name, 392, T, ^ 
Epipbauca, « eily in Cilicia, 4 17, r, ^ 

Epirus contiguous to CVrecce, 514, r, 

Pipistolary coj respon donee, thejiroper subjects for, 383 
Equestrian order, coalition of, with the senate, 47^, r. 

required an estftte equal to about 300UL, 523, r. * 
Etesian winds, 449, 442 
Evamlcr, Caius, 38l 

Evocati, troops composed of experienced Boldigra, 
493, r. “ 

Euripides’ death occasioned by excessive joy^ 452, r« ^ 
Eulbydeuuis, 404 . i 

Eutrapclus, 501 


E. 

EAmiTs, Quintus, 389 . 

Fabius, Marcus, 42.4, 425 ; bis friendsbip with Ci-. 
cero, 433 ; Cicero’s character of, 433 ; bis brother 
inteuds selling an estate at llerculanoum, 433 
Fadius, Titus, leltei of consolation to, on bis banisb- 
meut, 380 ; burned to deu^li by ordej* of Balbus, 
for refusing to enter the lists at the gladiatorial 
gaiiK^s^ 594 

Falernian wines, 533, n ‘ 

Fanners of tlie public revenues, ^,357, r. decree in 
their favour by Lentulus, 376',' V. * 

FavomtlR, 398, 430 ^ 

Feasts of the Robiaiis, 487, r. * 
l^’eridiua, Marcus, re(;oinmendod by ('oilius to Cicero, 
398 

Flaccus, Avianiis, and bis two sous, recommended by 
Cicero to Allieuus, 478 
b'laccus, Marcus, 338 

Flavius, Cains, recommended by Cicero to Acilius, 4G4 
Forum, a place of.general resort, 529, r. k 
P^ orum Voc«)nii, a town in Provence, now called Le 
Luc, 579 

Fregbllir, Cicero’s letter to the magistrates of. 429 
P'riendship, private, ouglit to give way to more. cxteu« 
sive obligations, 308, r. ^ 

Fufidius recommended by (’icoro to Brutus, 498 
Fiirfanius, C’icero’s letter to, 595 
P^irnius, 413,425, 4 36, 595; Cicero’s letters to, .584, 
590 ; Cicero encourages him to seek glory in the 
field rather than claim honours at borne, 584 
Fusius, Aulus, recummeuded by Cicero to Memmius, 
384 

Fusius, Quintus, 3.37 

F'uturc state, Cicero’s thoughts on, 462, r. * 


G. 

Gabinius, Aulus, 341, r. ", 309, r. ** ; cb.Tractcr of, 
by Cicero, 37.3, r. 1 ; first opposed and afterwards 
defended by Cicero, 37 3, r. J 
Gades, now Cadiz, 590 
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OalliuB, Quintus, Cicero's letters to, 493,^511 
Gallus, Fabius, Cicero's letters to, 343, 355, 492, 
534, 635 ; -conjecture concerning him, 492, r. ^ 
Games, public, are instances of weidth, not of merit, 
382 

Gaul, Cisalpine, bow divided, 390, f. ™ ; orders and 
decrees of the senate concerning, 406 
Gellius, Lucius, acts for the interest of the republic, 
579 

Gemellus, Memmius, recommended by Cicero to Sul- 
picius, 514 

Gladiators, when first introduced at Rome, 358, r. ** 
Gnatho, 373 

Gorgias, a statue of solid gold erected to his memory, 
502, r. » 

Government does not require an absolute perseverance 
in one system of measures, 374 ; best security in the 
affections of the people, 401 
Gracchus, Semprouius, 354, r. 

Granius, account of him, 495, r. ^ 

Grecians, carelessness their general characteristic, 445 
Greek farces, 358, r. ® 

Groves, consecrated, 550, r. ' 


Imperator, during the times of the republic, explained, 
333, r. b 

Integrity, cannot be given up with a good grace, 368, 

r. ^ 

Intomelinm, a maritime city in Liguria, 452, r. ' 
Intercalation, performed by the pontifical college at 
their discretion, 388, r, 

Intercessor, witticism of Cicero on, 492, r. ^ 

Interest of money lowered in Cilicia by Cicero, 410, 
r. ^ 

Interrex, that office explained, 379, r, p 
I ssus, a city on the frontiers of Cilicia and Syria, 
412, r. • ; Alexander, having defeated Darius, 
consecrated three altars tlierc, 418, r. * 

Italy, cause of the war, 349, r. ; government of the 
corporate towns, 358, r. ^ 


Juba, account of, and his death, 471, r. ’ 
Julia, Caesar's daughter, her death, 364, r. ^ 
Julian law, 437, r. ^ 

Julius, Lucius, 345 
Junius, 355 


TTagksarftus recommended by Cicero to Sulpicius 
515 

Hammoniiis, recommended by Cicero to Sulpicius, 515 
Hclico, 532 

Heraclea, a city in Caria, 404, r. 
llerculanouin, 433, r,j 

Hercules, story of I'lcasuro and Virtue appcarinc to 
him, 349, r . « 

Herennius, 467, r, * 

Hesiod, his writings recommended by Cicero, 518 
Hippias, recommended by Cicero to Aciliua, 468 
Hippius, recommended by Cicero to the magistmtes of 
Fi-ogcllm, 429 * 

Hirrus, 394, 411, 436, 441 ; supported by Ponipey, 
397 ; cbai'acter of, 394, r. > ; affects to act the pa- 
triot, 398 

Hirtius, 484, 541 ; did not go with Caesar into Africa, 
481, r. ; conducted himself as a consummate 
general, 590 

Hispalis, a city of Spain, 594, r, ^ 

Hispo recommended by Cicero to Silius, 416 
Hissing, displeasure shown by, 437, r. p 
H omer, a passage misapplied by Cicero, 378, r. * 
Honour, the next, to being applauded by the worthy, 
is to be abused by the worthless, 534, r. ^ 
Ilortensius, 340, r. and “ ; his death and character, 
438, r. 8 

Hospitality considered as a primary social duty, 452, 

r. ■ 

Hyherbolo, a figiire of speech, 415, r. " ; a prevailing * 
figure with Cicero, 544, r. 8 
Hypocrisy, necessity of, for a man to keep well with 
the World, 431, r. 8 

Hypocrites, prcper objects of ridicule, 443, r, 
Hypsseus, 345 


Iamblicus, an Arabian phy larch, 405 
Jeouium, a city of Cilicia, 395, r. ^ 
lllyiicum, compuehended Austria, Hungary, Sclavoui;^ 
Bosnia, and Dalmatia, 531, r. 


LABRniTTR, account of, 380, r, ■ 

Lubieniis goes over to Poinpcy's party, 450, 451 
Liolii, 396 

Ijiclius, and Scipio Africanus, ibcir friendship, 334, r. ^ 
Lienius, Marcus, recommended by Cicero to Silius, 
411 

Ijtnuia, 408 ; supported by Cicero in his election for 
praetor, 552 

Laodicea, a city of Phrygia, 395, r. 8 
Larissa, two cities of that name in Thessaly, 515, r. 
Latcrensis, decreed by the senate a public funeral and 
a statue to bis memory, 592, r. i 
Latiarl Festivals, instituted by Tarquin, 422, r. ^ 

Latin language to be used by governors of provinces, 

427, r. " 

L^ium, a part of Italy, niaile free of Rome, 494, r, 
iJInidntorcs, witnesses to the character of persons who 
were arraigned, 366, r. ^ 

Law profession held in great esteem, 362, r. 

Law, knowledge of, not to bo acquired merely by 
books, 550 

Legion, number various at different periods, 517, r. **; 
how styled, 557, r. “ 

Lcntulus, Lucius, murdered by order of Ptolemy, 
485, r. 8 

Lcntulus, P., 341, 342, r. ^ ; 344, r. * ; 346, r, 
359, r. ; Cicero’s letters to, 343, 346, 347, 348, 
352, 356, 366 ; moves for the recal of Cicero, 
343, r. 344, r. ; thought tho obligation to his 
country superior to every other, 344, proposed 
and carried a law in favour of Poiiipey, 345, r. ; 
his friends, 352 ; Pompey’s advice to him, 353 ; 
advised by Cicero to make bituself master of Alex- 
andria and Egypt, 353 ; Pompey his friend, 357 ; 
recalled Cicero from banishment, 371 ; flattery of 
Cicero to him, 375 ; gives judgment against the 
farmers of the revenues, 376, r. * ; letter to Cicero, 
586 ; takes Dolabella’s transports, 586 ; complains 
of ill treatment from the Rhodians, 586 ; boasts of 
his services, 687 ; letter to the consuls, senate, &c., 
588 ; gives an account of Dolabella and his fleet, 
588 
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Lejiidus delivers Apolla as a liostago, 579 ; letter to 
Cicero, 582; eucutnps near Forum Voconii, 582; 
bis professions of loyalty to the senate, .582 ; a few 
days after joins Antony, 582, r. '' ; Planeus joins 
him with his troops, .583 ; his army not to be trusted, 
584 ; does not punish a sedition in his army, .584 ; 
letter to the senate and people, 589 ; joins Antony, 
5.01, r. 592 ; his sincerity doubted by l*lancus, 
592 ; his infamous conduct, 596 ; his adherents 
declared public enemies by the senate, 598 
Lcpti, 423, 445; Cicero's letters to, 517, 53.3 
Lctteis frequently written by the Romans during their 
meals, 501, r. P 

Leucas, a Grecian island, now St. M.aure, 444, r. * 
Liberty, a temple to, erected on the area of Cicero’s 
housc,^340, r. ** 

Libo, 34o 

Licinian law, 3.04, r. ‘ 

Lictors, a sort of beadles who attended the consuls, &c., 
4.55, r. « 

Ligarius, Cicero's letters^to, 497, 504 ; account of him, 
497, r. * ; Cicero endeavours to obtain his pardon, 
504 ; after having obtained a pardon, joins Brutus 
in his conspiracy agjiinst Cicsar, 504, r, K 
Ligurius, a great fovourite of Capsar, his death, 532 
Lilybajum, a sea-port in Sicily, 460, r. 

Lions, .500 hilled at Pompey 'shunting matches, 359, r. * 
Tiollius, 406 

liucan, his character of Curio, 379, r. 1 
Lucc.a, a town of Cisalpine Gaul, 368, r. ^ 

Imcceius, 376, 449 ; account of iiiin, 349, r. * ; wrote 
the history of the Italic and Mari.an civil wars, 349 ; 
Cicero’s letters to him, 349, 528, 529 ; his firm- 
ness of mind, 528 ; letter to Cicero, 529 
Luceria, a city in Italy, 4G5, r. 1 
liucilius, account of, 4.9.5, r. ^ 

Luculliis, 333, r. **, 344, 348 ; infidelity of his wife, 
391, r. c 

Lupercal, a range of buildings at Rome, 550, r. • 
Lupus, 345, .346 

Lycia, part of Asia Minor, 586, r. i* 

Lysippus, 350, r. 

Lyso, 445, 466 ; recommended by Cicero to Sulpicius 
514, 515 


Macula offers Cicero the use «f his house, 533 
Mflctius, 357 

Megalcsian games, 426, r. " 

Maiiilius, 364 
Manlius, Marcus, 308 

Manlius, Titus, recommended byCiccro to Sulpicius, 515 
Manners, siiperintcndaut of, 495 
Marcellinus, 344, 346 

Marcellus, Caius, the older, Cicero’s letter to, 400 
Marcellus, Caius, Cicero’s letters to, 399, 420, 440 
Marcellus, Marcus, Cicero’s letters to, 399,491, 494, 
500, 529 ; letter to Cicero, 500 ; account of, 399, 
r. " ; warmly opposed by Caesar, 390, r. “ ; slow 
and inactive, 412 ; a proof of his virtue, 491 ; dur- 
ing his voluntary exile visited by Brutus, 491, 
r. * ; Cicero eiiiloavourB to persuade him to return, 
491, 494, 500; of one of the noblest families in 
Italy, 494, r. obtains a pardon, 498 ; stabbed 
by Magius, 630 ; where buried, 530 ; a monu- 
ment to his memory erected at Athens, at the public 
expense, 530 


Marian civil wars, 349, r 
Mario, 446 

Marius, Marcus, 376, r. 7 , 457, r, cause of the 
civil wars, 349, r. •; Cicero’s letters to, 357, 387, 
470, 487 ; characterised, 357, r. " ; horrid outrages 
of his party, 488, r. ^ 

Matins, 382 ; Cicero’s letter to, 546 ; his character, 
546, r. ^ ; gardening and poetry his favourite amuse- 
ment, 546, r. *1 ; letter to Cicero, 547 ; laments 
the death of Cttisar, 547; reflections cast on him 
after the death of Cwsar, 547 ; his friendship for 
CajBiir, 548 
Mato, 433 

Mairiiiius, 442 • 

Mauritania, in Africa, 593, r. * . • 

Maximus, Q. Fubius, bis resolution when ho lost his 
son, 527, r. ^ 

Medea, the story of that play, 362, r. ^ 

Megara, a city near Corinth, 526, r. 

Mcmmiiis, Caius, Cicero's letters to, 381, 384, 391 ; 
account of the family of, 391, r. ; enters into an 
infamous association, and turns informer, 391, r. ‘ ; 
banished, 391, r. ; his character, 391, f** 
formed to make woman false, 391, r. 

Menander, Ampius, recommended by Cicero, to Isau- 
ricus, 508 
Mcnocrates, 375 

Mcscinius, 445, 447; Cicero’s letter to, 476 ; rocom- 
meuded by Cicero to Sulpicius, 516, 517 
Mcseala, M. Val. tried and acquitted, 393 ^ condemned 
on a second impeachment, 396 
Meshionus, Publius, recommended by Cicero toCicsiuB, 
429 

Metella, 464, r. ® 

Metellus, 343, r. 344, n »*, 356, r. •», 370, r. ^ 
MctclluB, Q. Cujeil. Nepos, attemjits to procure the 
recal of Pompey, 334, r* * ; retires in disgust to 
Pompey, 334, r, i ; censured by the senate, 334, 
r. * ; Cicero’s letter to, 342 ; letter to Cicero, 352 ; 
his character, 371, r. ^ ; cause of his exile, 371, r. 
* ; superior to Cicero in acting consistently, 37 1, * 

Metellus, Q. Celer, letter to Cicero, 334 ; complaiiip 
of the persecution of his relation Metellus, 334 ; 
Cicero's letter to him, 334 ; character of his wifo> 
335, r. i 
Metras, 417 

Milo, 348, 370, r, ^ ; supported by Cicero in his elec- 
tion to the consulate, 385; dissipated throe con- 
sidcrablo estates in shows, 386, r. * ; kills Clodius, 
386, r. ^ ; banished, 386, r. ^ ; bis esUtes sold, 
395, r. ** ; observations on Cicero’s defence of him, 
432, r. ^ ; suspected of a design against Pompey’s 
life, 432, r, 

Mind, indications of a low and little, 351, r. 
crimes, and not the injjustico of others, ought to 
disturb its serenity, 385 

Minerva, festival of, observed in a riotous manner, 433 
Mithridates, a brave but efuol prince, overcome by 
Pompey, 333, r. * 

Mitylone, capital of Lesbos, 471, r. 491, r, ' 

Molo, 437, r. • 

Money, scarcity of in Cappadocia, 401, r. * 
Mopsuhosta, a city in Cilicia, 411,r» ^ 

Mucia, married to Pompey, and afterwards divorced, 
335, r. “ 

Mucius, 364 

Munatius, Cicero’s letter to, 364 
Munda, a city in Granada, 518, r. * 

Murder; a master murdered in his own house, tlie 
slaves punished with death, 530| r. ^ 
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MuBlirooms in great esteem, 495, r. 520 
Mutina, a city of Cisalpine Gaul, 557, r. 
Mylata, a city in Asia Minor, 404, r. ^ 


Njevius, 351 

Narbonno in Provence, 590 

Narona in Liburnia, now called Croatia, 511, 531 

Naso, Otacilius, 466 

Nero, 413 ; Cicero’s esteem and affection for him, 413 
Nicaia, a city greatly indebted to Titus Piimius, 408 
Nigidius, Figuliis, Ciceso’s letter to, 489 ; account of 
him,' 489, r. ^ ; Caesar is inclined to call him from 
exile, 490 

Nobility amongst the Romans, 354, r. ^ 

Noniaiius, Conbdius, 451 

Numa regulates the public registers, 350, r. ^ 

Numbers, superstitious notions respecting, 44$ r. 

Nysa, protection for the citizens requested by Nero, 
413 


Obligations, on asking, 385 
Occlla, his amours, 4*22 

Octavius takes the name of Augustus Caesar, 542, r. “ ; 
forms a design against the life of Antony, 555; 
the design favoured by Cicero, 555, r. ; complains 
of the ambiguous expreasions of Cicero, 585 ; joins 
the triumvirate, 5f)2, r. 600, r. ^ ; his conduct 
complained of by Plancua, 509 ; advances with sevo* 
ral legions, in onlcr to demand the consulate, 399, r . ' 
CEnomaus, story of that tragedy, 432 r. « 

OfFilius, his opinion on wills, 387 
Omens observed by the Romans, 361, r. “ 

Oppius, 359, 457 ; Cicero’s letter to, 549 
Oppius, Lucius, recommeuded bv Cicero to Gallius, 
494 

Optimates, their irresolution, 430, r. « 

Orators of Greece and Rome studied both action and 
diction, 485, r. J 

Oratory, three dialogues on, sent by Cicero to Leii- 
tulus, 375 

Orca, Q. VaL, Cicero’s letters to, 345, 532, 533; 
account of him, 532, r, « 

Orfius purposed to be made king of Gaul by Cfcsar, 
36T 

Oscian farces, account of, 358, r. " 

Ostia, a town on the mouth of the Tiber, 481, r. 

Owls sent to Athens, a proverbial expression, 478, r. 
513 


Pacorus, son of Orodcs, king of Parthia, encamps at 
Tyba, 405 ** 

Pa*,tus, Lucius Castrinius, 394 ; recommended by 
Cicero to Brutus, 499 

Pmtus, Papirius, Cicero's letters to, 432, 469, 482, 
484, 486, 487, 494, 501 ; a person of great wit 
and humour, 432, r, *> ; bis noble descent, 469 

Palaistni, or public building for various exercises, 
535, ^ 

Pansa, 381 ; died of his wounds, 590 

Panthers, to be procured for Coelius, 394, 397, 398, 
408, 426 

Paphos, a city of Cyprus, 463 

Paragram, a species of pun, 415, r. 


Parion, a city in Hellespontus, 402 
Parthia, now a part of Persia, £97, »*« *’ ; a son of the 
king of, married to a sister of the king of Armenia, 
403; army of, passes the Euphrates, 404, 412; 

, commits hostilities, 411; progress of the army, 
412 ; invades Syria, 41 7 ; progress of Cicero against 
them, 417, 418 ; repulsed by Cassius, aijjJ driven 
out of Syria, 424 , r, 

Patricians, higher and lower order, 469, r. K 
Party, strongest always the best, 443 
P.atisciis, 398, 426 

Patra), a city of Peloponnesus, 444, r. 

Patriots, their duty to retire w4icn they can no longer 
serve the state, 356, r. ^ 

Patriot, Cicero undeserving of that character, 375, r. % 
503, 

Patro, Cicero's acquaintance with, 392; wishes to be 
leconcilcd to Meininius, 392 
Paulus, 413, 435, r. **; Cicero's letters to, 400, 421 
Paiisaniiis, 359, r. 

Peacocks, great value of at R(fmc, 485,?*. ^ 

Pearl of the value of 8,000/. dissolved and drunk by 
the son of -id’]sopiJ8, the actor, 358, r. y 
PeduCi'canus, Curtins, (^ccro's letter to, 425 
Pcducfeas acquitt«‘d, 443 
Pclops, story of the sous of, 503, r. ^ 

IVsccnniiiR, 339 

PessiiiiiH, a city in Phiygia, 433 

PelrciuH, 451 

Petri!iuui,a town in Canipaiiia, 533 
Phanlrus, 392 

Phalcris, a seaport in Greece, 525, r. ^ 

Plianiu, 427 

Plianias, 380, 395, 402 ; a person of consummate 
politics, but of iutiiiite curiosity, 380 
Pharuaces makes an excursion into Cap])adocia, and 
the Lesser Ai nienia, 465, r. •* 

Philemon, Metrillius, 383 
Pliiletterus, 339 
Philippiis, 340, r. r 

Philippes, (Quintus, Cicero's letters to, 359, 377 ; con- 
jecture ';onccrning him, 359, r, * 

Philo, 392, r. P, 433 ; recommended by Cicero to 
Aciliiis, 404 

Pbiloctctes, a story of, 484, r. ^ 

I'hilomcluin, a city of Phrygia Major, 410, r, 494 
Philosophy, one of the noblest blessings of God, 420 
I'hilotcs, of Alabuuda, assigned his cfiPects to Cluvius, 
404 

Pljilotimus buys Milo’s'cstatc at an under value, 395 | 
Philoxcnus, Caius Aviauus, recommended by Cicero to j 
Acilius, 466 
Piliiis, 406 

Pindenessum, a city of Cilicia, 412 ; surrenders to 
Cicero, 418 

Piniiius, Titus, his son has a considerable demand on 
the city of Nicssa, 408 

PiraceuB, a sea-port near Athens, now Port-Lion, 526 
Piso, Caius Frugi, married Tullia, daughter of Cicero, j 
339, r, ® ; his character, 342, r. ^ 

Piso, Lucius Calphurnius, his character, 341, r. ", 
450, r. ^ 

Plancius, 341 ; his generous offices to Cicero, 341 , r. " 
PlancuB, Cneius, Cicero's letters to, 472, 475, 55 1» 
554, 580, 586, 590, 592, 595 ; account of him, 
472, r. 551, r. declared himself on the side 
of the senate, but soon went over to Antony, 551, 
r- ^ ; advised by Cicero to act without waiting for 
the sanctlou of the senate, 581 ; purposes to join 
Lepidus, 583 ; his contempt of the army of Antony 
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and Ventidius, 583; deceived in Lcjiidus, 583 ; his 470, r. runs away after the battle of Pliarsalia < 

proceedings against Antony, 592 ; wishes Caesar to with a single attendant, 470 ; would not follow the ' 

join him with his army, 582 ; state of his forces, 599 advice of Cicero, 470; resolves to take shelter in 

PlancuB, Lucius, Cicero’s letter to, 475 ; aecoiint of is stabbed by order of Ptolemy, 470, r. i 

him, 475, r. " Q; his body burned with the planks of a fishing- | 

Plauiiis, Marcus, recommended by Cicero to Dola- boat, and his ashes brought to Rome, 470 r. 

bella, 422 Ponifiey (the Younger) draws together a very considcr- 

Pliuy requested Tacitus to write las life, 351, r. ^ able army in Spain, 517 ; weakness of his intellects, 

Plotian law, 405, r. ‘ 522 


1 Pola. 442 

j PoUeutia, a city in Piedmont, now called Polcnza. 

1 581, r.i 

Ponex,461 
Pollio, 433 

Pollio, Asiiiius, letters to Cicero, 590, 593 ; la- 
ments the action near Miitiiia, 5.90 ; liis friend- 
sbip for AiiU)ny, 590; wishes to havejoinctl fjejiidns, 
590 ; says he will neither desert nor survive liic 
^'public, 5,91 ; after tliis declaration, ho, within a 
few munllis, joined Antony, and survived the 
republic many year^ 591, r. ^ ; Ifis care of bis 
tro')}>s, 594 
Polypus (isl), 483, ?*. 
i Loiiijx'i.i, 370, r. " 

T* (rnj>eius, Ciieins, killed by Cff?Rar’s seddiers, 541, r.** 
JVnnpeiuB, Quintus, rocummended by Ciccio to ( ’urius, 

: -<77 

j Ponipciiis, Quintus Rufus, a principal authoi of the 
disturbances on the death of Clodius, 390, r. * 

Pom pci IIS, Sextus, 51 1, r. 

I l*oiiipey the Great, CTicero's letter to, 333 ; his suc- 
; cess against MiUiridates, 333, r. ; supposed causa 
of his coolness to (3cei’o, 331, ?*.•“; his recal at- 
' tcinjited by Mctelliis Nepos, 334, r. * ; insists that 
; Aiitoiiius should be vccalled iVoiu his governmeut, 

3,37, r. ^ ; laws in his favour 345, r. ; insulted 
when he spoke in favour of Milo, 348 ; artifice of, | 
353, r. ^ ; theatre, 357, r. ; killed 500 lions at his 
bunting matelies, 359, invc.sted with the go- 
vernuient of Spain for live years, but chose to con- 
tinue in Italy, 301, r. ^ ; set forward on his 
I cxpedrtioii into Sardinia and Africa, 30<3 ; Ids con- 

i versation with the brotluT of Cicero, 308 ; refuses to 

protect (’icero against Clodius, 370, r. ; foments 
confusion at Rome, 383, r. * ; made alterations in 
j the method of clioosiiig judges, 388, r. S 393, r. ®; 

! seldom spoke his real sentiments, yet )ia<J not arti- 

j ficc enough to conceal them, 390 ; secretly fomented 

the tumults, 3.9 1 , r. ; animated with the most 
, patriotic sentiments, 393; Rebate on the jiayincnt of 
Jjis forces, 397 ; married Cornelia, daughter of 
Scipio, 399, r. * ; questi<nied respecting Ciesar, 407 ; 
looked on by Cicero as tlio greatest man in the 
world, 423; Cicero^ s pretended obligations to him, 
i *3C, r. ^ ; his treachery to Cicero, 432, r, ; his 

• party attempts to divest Ca?sar of his government in 

Caul, 433, r. ’ ; his character by Cicero at different 
I periods, 435, r. ; opposes Ciesar's being cdcctcd 

! consul before he gives up the coiiimaiid of the army, 

i 438 ; senate and judges declare in his favour, 443 ; 

! apprehensive of the power of Caesar, 448 ; receives 

money for the public use, 449 ; money seized for his 
use, 449 ; treated Caisar’s design of invading Italy 
with contempt, 451, r.l; the policy of his leav- 
ing Rome, and removing the war out of Italy, 456, 
r, 1 ; ill-advised declaration Avhcii he left Rome, 
459, r, ® ; after his defeat at Pliarsalia, is deserted 
by Cicero, 461, r. defects in his army, 470; 
would have overcome (vsesar, bail his anny been 
commanded by a general who knew how to conquer, 


Pomyilinus, the villa of Metriliuft Philemon, 383 I 
1 Ponlift’M, their function, 580, r. ^ 1 

j Pontinius distinguished himself in tho affair of 
I Catiline, 430, r. ** 

' pRccilius, his son recommended by Cicero to Cirsar, 523 
Piwco, similar to the crycr iub. court of justieg, 517, 
r, 1 

Pra'tor, not chosen until two years after having served 
the olllce of mdilc, 584, r. ; office, 425, r. ** ; 
could not absent themselves for more than ten days, 
551, r,*; exhibited games in honour of Apollo, 
55tly y 

Praetorian cobort, 41 7, r. ; provinces, why so called, 
407, r. K 

Praw^i, in great repute, 520, r. * 

PrcsciuH leaves a legacy to Cicero, 444 
Protogenes, 358 

Ptolemy, 345, 397, r, “ ; father of Cleopatra, 344, r, 

* ; money paid to settle him on bis throne, 344, r, 

* ; driven out of Kgypt, 344, r. ‘ ; prophecy found in 
the Sibylline books against his being assisted by the 
Romans, 345, r. j ; the part taken by Cicero to replace 1 
him in his kingdom, 345 ; debates on restoring, 346; , 
Cicero advises lAUitulus to jdace Ptolemy on liis | 
throne, 353 ; bis death, 397 ; orders Pom poy to be | 
dabbed, 470, r, ** j 

Pubiilia married to Cicero, and soon after parted, , 
472, r. y, I 

Publius, his death, 381, r. p j 

Ihinning, remarks on, 415, r. ** 

Pupius, 410 ■ : 

Putcoli, a tiiaiitiine city in Camjiania, now Puzzuoli, | 
431, r. ^ I 

Puteolanus, Cluvius, 403 ! 

Pyraimis, a river in Cilicia, 434 ! 

]*yrrlius, king of Kjdrus, a great soldier, 432, r. •* 

Q. 

Qci/hstor, was receiver-general of the provincial taxes, 
337, r. ; 593 

Qiiindccimvirs, presiding magistrates at the games, and 
keepers of the Sibylline oracles, 396, r. ® 


R. 

Racilii's, Lucius, 352 
Rngazonius, 352, r. 

Raphael, his paintings in the little Farneso retouched 
by Maratti, 371, r. ^ 

Registers, public regulated by Numa, 350, r. ^ 

Rex, Cicero’s letter to, 524 
Rhegium, a maritime city in Calabria, 635 
Rhodes, an island in the Mediterranean, ^l37,r, *, 471, 
r. “ ; ill behaviour of the Rhodians to Lentulus, 
586, 588 
Rhodo, 428 

Romans, their manner of settling affairs of state, 347, 
r, ; public entertainments, 357 ; magnificence of 
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their roads^ 358, r. * ; progress to ruin, 362, r, • ; 
civil war not occasioned by the enmity of Ctesar 
and Pompey, but by their former friendshi]), 37*2, r, 

* ; divided into curise, whose votes were considered 
as the voice of the people, 375, r. “ ; military 
functions conferred by the people, 376, r. ^ ; 
affairs in confusion, occasioned by Pompey and 
Oassar, 383, r. 384 ; elections carried by bribery | 
and mobs, 386, r. ^ ; law to prevent commotions | 
at elections, 388, r. i? ; increase of bribery, 391, i 
r, ; 383 ; severe laws against false accusers, 405, 
r. H ; soldiers could not bo compelled to serve more 
than ten years, 407, r. how divided by Romu- 
lus, 428, r. y ; united under Pompey, 435 ; when 
first , 9 ui)plied with water, 435, r. S : tendency to a 
civil war, 444 ; immense wealth acquired by the 
governors of the provinces, 449, r. ^ ; convention 
of senators, 454, r. • ; reclined on couclics at their 
meals, 50),r. 4 ; state of patriotism, 51] ; divided 
into thirty-five tribes, 515, r. ; critical state of 
the republic, 620 ; governors obliged to visit the 
principal cities in their provinces, 530, r. * ; citizens 
cast into three general divisions, 539, r, ^ ; centuries 
explained, 539, r. ® ; senators could not bo long 
absent without leave, 541, r. ; capitatiou.tax, 
595, r. « 

Robb, Mr. his sentiments of Pompey, 353, r. ^ 

Rufus, liUeiuB Mesciiiius, Cicero’s letters to, 448, 458; 
his character, 448, r. ^ ; on the expenses of Cicero’s 
government in Cilicia, 448, r. P 
Rufus, Hemprouius, convicted of false accusations, 
405 

Rufus, Servius Sulpicius, 399, r» ” 

Rufus, Sextilius, Cicero’s letter to, 468 
Rufus, C. Titius, Cicero’s letter to, 428 
Rulliis, 422, r, * 

Rupa, 382 

Rupilius, Publius, 416 


Sabata fens, account of, 581 
Sabinia, a city in Italy, 544, r. * 

Babinus, 544 

Balaniis, a city in Cyprus, 404, r. J 
Salliistius, Cuninius, Cicero’s letter to, 437 
Samaiobriva, a city in Belgic Gaul, 379, 381 
Bamos, an island on the coast of Ionia, 409 
Sardinia, island, 480, r. 534, r, ' 

Bardinian laugh, 535, r* 

Sardis, a city in Lydia, 414 

Saturuinus, his law that the senate should ratify what- 
ever the people ordained, 371, r. *■ ; prosecution 
against, 443 

^''DBVola, Quintus, 376, 388 ; compiled a body of laws 
in eighteen volumes, 388, r. ^ 

Bcaptius besieges the senatc-housc in Cyprus, 410, r,'*’ 
Bcantinian law explained^ 442, r, ^ 

Bcaurus, M , milius, accused of a traitorous corres- 
pondence with Mithridates, 371, r.*; his speech 
before the assembly, 371, r. “ 

Scipio Africanus and Ladius, their friendship, 334, 
r. his death, 484, r. ® 

Scipio, Mctcllus, 399, r. * 

■Segulius execrated by Cicero, 591 
Sojanum, the true reading of, 357, r- ^ 

Seius, 381 
Selicius, 348, 4^4 

Belius, 415 ^ 

Souate, forms of proceedings, 346, r, i and ' ; power 


of nomination of candidates for the magisiraciw, 
372, r. * ; singular custom of Icngthoiiing debates, 
436, r. ‘ 

Seneca, eulogy on Cato, 485, r. ^ 

SerranuB, 370, r, ^ 

Servilius (the father), account of, 489, r, * 

Servilius Isauricus, 343, r. 345, 400, r. % 406 ; 
Cicero’s letters to, 489, 493, 503, 605, 607, 508, 
510; why called Isauricus, 489, r, k ; his death 
in extreme old age, 543, r. * 

Servilius, Marcus, convicted of extortion, 406 
Sci-viliuB, Btrabo, 413 

Servius, his opiuion on wills, 387 ; tried and convicted, 
396 

Scstiws, 449 

Bestius, I’ublius, Cicero’s letter to, 337 
Bextius, P. account of, 367, r, ; (Jiccro’s letter to, 
384 ; professed frientlshij) of Cicero lor, 384 
Bhakspejne quoted, 365, 391 
Sibyls, 344, r. J 

Sibvlline oracles regarded by ^ the senate, 344, 346, 
348, 353 
Sica, 339 

Siciirius, 38 1 , r. ® 

Sicyon, a city oi' Peloponnesus, 514 
Sida, a sea- port of Pamphylia, 402 
Bilanus returns to Lepidus, 582 
Silius, Publius, 387 ; Cicero’s letters to, 408, 411, 
413, 416, 429 ; governor of Bithynia and Pontus 
in Asia, 408 
Sittius, 394, 397, 437 

Sophists, besides the arts and sciences, pretended to a 
knowledge of the meaucst crafts, 502, r. * 

Sosis, liUciiiB Manlius, recommended by Cicero to 
Aciliiis, 4C3 

Soul, Cicero’s opinion of the, inquired into, 477, r. 
Spain, government of, renewed to Pompey for five 
years, 411, r. ; how divided by the Romans, 
*460, r. 

Spectres, or images, 521, 522 

Stabia"., a maritime town in Campania, 357, r. ^ 

Stage entertainments af Rome, 358 ; the Oscian and 
Greek faiecs, 358, r, ® 

Statues purchased for Cicero not approved of by him, 
355 

Strabo, Lucius Titius, 501 

Suherinus, (kaius, recommended by Cicero to Dola- 
bella, 522 

Suicide, Cicero’s motives against, 474 
Sulla, liis death, 520, 521 

Superstitious ccrcmouies, credulity in, at Romo, 360, r. k 
Sulpicius, I’libliuB, Cicero’s letter to,- 511 ; had a 
thanksgiving for his successes in Illyricum, 61 1, r, ** 
Sulpicius, Servius, Cicero’s letters to, 454, 457, 488, 
498, 513, 514, 516, 616, 525, 527 ; aiccount of 
him, 454, r. y ; aware that the recal of Oassar would 
draw on a civil war, 454, r, * ; his skill in tlie laws, 
488, r. ; accepted of the government of Achaia, 
498 ; consolation to Cicero on the death of Tullia, 
525 

Swimming, a polite exercise at Rome, 365, r. * 

Sylla, 333, r. 356, r. * ; law made by him, 376, 
r.^; hoiTid outrages of his p*trty, 488, r. ^ ; Cicero 
intends to purchase his bouse, 496 
Syndics, a kind of solicitors of the treasury, 404, r. a 
Synnada, a city of Phyrgia, 409 
Syria, a great commotion there, 405 ; cannot be entered 
without traversing Mount Amaiius, 417 ; report of 
a war in, 427 

SyruB, Publius, account of, 538, r. ® 
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Tarcondimotus, aprinro of Cilicia, 404 
Tarcntimi, softiiess and I11XU17 of tlio inhahiianta, 
3»1, r. * 

Tarqiiio, games instituted by Jiim, 4^, r. instituted 
the Latiun festivals, 422, r, ^ ^ 

Tarsus, the capital of Cilicia, 403, r. » 

Tercntia, Ciccro^s letters to, 338, 339, 450, 460, 461, 
462, 463, 464, 466; and Tullia, Cicero’s letters to, 
444, 450 ; dragged from the temple of Vesta, to the 
office of Valerius, 339 ; divorced from Cicero, 
4/2, r. y 

Tertulla, wife to Crassus, 360, r. " 

Thanksgivings, public, on what accounts voted, 4 18, r. 
Themistocles, account of, 350, r. 1 

Therraus, Cicero’s letters to, 402, 403, 414, 427, 428 
Thcssalonica, a city in Macedonia, 340 
Thraso, 414 

Tltyreuin, a city of Pqjoponnesus, 445 
3’igcIliuB, account of him, 534, r. i* and 535 
Timaius, his character as an historian, 340, r. ^ 
Timoleon, account of, 351, r. ^ 

Tiro, Cicero's letters to, 444, 445, 446, 447, 451, 
453, 524, 530, 531, 532, 542, 555 ; a favourite 
slave of Cicero's, account of him, 444, r. ; Quin- 
tus Cicero's letters to, 452, 453, 558 ; Cicero’s (the 
Younger),- letters to, 559, 560 ; .Cicero gives him 
his freedom, 524 

Titius, Titus, Cicero’s letter to, 462 
Torauius, Cicero’s letters to, 472, 474 
Torquatue, Aulua, Cicero’s letters to, 511, 513, 518, 
520 ; account of him, 51 1 , r. *• ; Cicero cousoles 
him on his absence from Home, 512 ; allowed to 
return through tho mtcrcessiou of Dolabella, 520,r.i 
Trahca, the poet, 469 
Tralles, a city in Asia Minor, 395 
Trehatius, 301, 362, 454; Cicero’s letters to, 362, 
363, 364, 365, 379, 381, 382, 383, 384, 387, 
388, 493, 550 ; Horace addressed one of his satires 
to him, 362, r. ^ ; advised the lioman satinst to 
swim across the Tiber, 365, r. * ; looked 011 by 
Cajsar as a wonderful lawyer, 364 ; turns Kpicurcaii, 
381 ; his arrogunce, 381 
Trebiaiius, Cicero’s letter to, 492 
Trebonius, Aulus, 347 ; Cicero's letters to, 467f 496, 
544, 563 ; account of him, 467, r. *1 and i*, 544, 
r. ; letter to Cicero, 645 ; invites Cicero's son to 
Asia, 545 . 

Treviri, a warlike people bordering on Germany, 
382, r. c 

Treviri monitales, inspectors of the public coin, 382, r.** 
Tribunes, their rank, 3i62, r. ^ 

'IViumph could not be claimed without having destroyed 
5000 of the enemy, 397, r. 436, rJ ; persons 
demanding, remained without tho city until it was 
cither granted or rejected, 409, r, ® 

Triumvirate, Octavius treats with Lepidus and Antony, 
and soon after joins them, 522, r. formed, 600, r.* 

Trojan Horse, a tragedy, 365, r. 

Trypljo recommended by Cicero to Munatius, 364 
I'ucciuB, Marcusj 405 

Tuiiia married to Caius Piso Frugi, 339, r. ® ; marries 
Crassipes, 355, r. ® ; maiTios Dolabella, 438, 
439, 441 ; arrives at Brundisium, 463 ; neglected 


by Dolabella, 463, r. * ; divorce purposed, 464 ; 
her death, 525, r , ® ; conjecture whether slio had 
been divorced from Dolabella, 525, r. 526, r. ** ; 
Sulpicius’s consolation to Cicero on her death, 525 


Vacrrra, his death, 394 

Valeria, Paula, divorced, and a treaty of morringo with 
Decimiis Hrutus, 422 
Valerius, Tjucius, Cicero's letter to, 377 
Valerius, the lawyer, 380 

Vawdtci, a people contiguous to Dalmatia, 531, r. ® 
Vurins, accuses Seaurus of bnbery, 371 , f*. • , 

Varro, M, Tereiitius, Cicero’s letters to, 473,478, 
479, 480, 481, 531; his character, 473, r. **, 
497 ; recommended by Cicero to Brutus, 496, r. 
497 

Vatinius, 352, r. * ; why Cicero bocame liis advocates 
366, 367 ; character of, 366, r, \ 531, r, % 536» 
r. ® ; by tho arxfut examination of him by Cicero, 
ho exposed the iniquity of his tribunate, 367 ; 
bribed, 367, r. ® ; defended by Cicero, 373 ; his 
letters to Cicero, 531, 538 ; wishes to have a public 
thanksgiving, 531 

Vegetables, luxurious method of dressing, 343 

Veii, a city in Italy, 486 

Velia, a sea port of Lucania, 550, r. ^ 

Ventidi us joins Antony, 58 • 

Venusia, a town in Naples, 466 
Vcrcellre, in the duchy of Milan, 582 
Vestorius, 406 

Viarian law threatened by Curio, 422 
Vibullius, 368 

Vicentia, a maritime city of tho VonotSans, 582 
Vinicianus, 396 

Virgil supposed to allude to Curio iu vendidit h%c 
auro patriam^ 378, r, J 
UliibrtJan frogs, 383 
Ulysses, story of, referred to, 378 
Vocontii, a people of Narboneusian Gaul, 592 
Volaterrce, a city iu Tuscany, recommended to tho 
protection of Orca, 532 

VolcatiuB, 345, 346, 347, 501 ; his noble spirit, 
499, r. ^ 

Volumnia, 463 

Volumnius, Cicero’s letters to, 414, 484 ; account of 
him, 414, r- 
Volusius, 448 

Voluptuarios, warm advocates for moral beauty, 522 


Wit, tho loss of the true old Roman lamented, 494,4^.1 


Xenomemes, 445 


XoiLus, Lucius, recommended by Cicoro to Apulcius, 
481 







TO THE 


HONORABLE AND RIGHT REVEREND SHTTTE BARRINGTON, 

LORD BISHOP OF DURHAM, &C. &C. 

My TiOHD, 

In iivailing myself of your Lordship's permission to inscribe to you the following Letters, I slmll not offend 
your modesty by any attempt to prochiiin to the world whiit the world everywhero acknowledges — your 
Lordship’s eminent virtues. 1 shall be content if I can hide some part of my own dcricicncy in the splendor 
of so great and good a name. 

Your Lordship is well a<*qnaiiitcd with tho originals from which the following translation is drawn. But 
while all familiar letters iniist be ^ahle to obscurity in proportion to our ignorance of the persons and circimi- 
slanecs, often of little notoriety, to which they allude ; much more is it to he cxj^ctcd, that in a correspondence 
entertained at so remote a ]icr;od, where there exist no remains of the letters on one side, and not nnfrequontly 
no recor<l of the particulais which furm their subject, many difficulties should present themselves, independent 
of those which arc inseparable fnnn customs uiul language long since gone into disuse. It is therefore no idle 
task to render docnineiits, at once so curious and instructive, more extensively useful, by making them more 
generally understood. For whether we consider the matter or the manner of these letters, their author, or 
the time when they were written, they constitute in every point of view one of the most precious remains of 
antiquity. C-icero, as your Lordship knows, was not only tho greatest orator of Itomc ; ho was at the same 
time one of her wisest counsellors, and one of her best citizens. To good natural parts he had added incredible 
industry, and had made himself master of all tho literature and philosophy of the Greeks, then considered as 
the only source, and, exclusively of revelation, still the brightest source, of good taste and right judgment. But 
while the learning of the Greek sophist was often suffered to waste itself in fruitless speculation or self-conceit, 
Cicero’s, on the contrary, appears to liavo been constantly directed to tho piirjiosesof useful life, adding strength 
and grace to the manly powers of his mind. It regulated his judgment, and animated his exertions in tho 
foriiin and in the senate, in the various ami important offices which he executed with singular diligence in tho 
republic, and likewise in the discharge of those gentler duties of courtesy and friendship, to W'liich he sceiUB 
never to have been inattentive. For so occupied was his whole life, that it may well excite oiir wonder how 
he found time to write, or to read, even a portion of tliose works which ho composed and studied. His conduct 
in the height of his power, during his consulship, is universally known, as well from contemporary histories as 
from his own orations, which yet remain an illustrious monument of his prudence, of his diligence, of his 
eloquence. His administration of a provincial government is not le.ss distinguished, and is collected chiefly from 
the evidence of these lcttei*s. It appears to have been every way judicious and upright, and wortliy of his high 
character- For in a situation where other governors, removed from the danger of immediate observation, and 
unresUaiiKid by the saHctions of a pure religion, had too generally given a loose to rapine, extortion, and violence, 
and had sacrificed honour, conscience, duty, every ornament and every virtue, at tho shrine of ambition and 
avarice, Cicero stands almost a single instance of unshaken justice, patriotism, and moral exoellence. 

But it would be tedious and impertinent to your LordBhi]» to attempt to rnume^ite all the particulars that 
made up the life of this extraordinary man. Our business is with his Letters. And it is difficult to conceive 
any memorials more worthy i>f regard than the genuine letters of such a person, addressed to a most intimate 
friend, to whom he opened hia bosom upon all occasions without reserve, who, as ho says himself, was “ his 
associate in public affairs, his confidant in all private ones, and admitted to all his conversation and thoughts*.’' 
They present an undisguised account of his own sentiments and feelings under a great variety of circumstances, 
with his opinions upon almost all tho great events and great men of his time. How highly they were valued 


A Qui ct in publica re socius, et in privutia omnibus conscius, ot omnium sermonum et eonsilioruro particops. 
—Ad Att. i. l«. 
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by his countrymen, we learn from the testimony of Cornelius Nepos, who mentions ‘ithe sixteen books of -his 
letters to Atticus, from the time of his consulship to his death and adds, that “ whoever should read them 
would little need any other history of those times, everything being so clearly described respecting the zeal 
of parties, the vices of the leading men, and the changes of the republic, that nothing remains unrcvcaled. 
And his wisdom,*' says ho, may well bo thought to have something of divipo iqfipiration ; for Cicero not only 
foretold what took place during his own life, but also what we now experience ho announced like-a projdiet'’." 
To Englishmen they derive an additional interest, from breathing everywhere a rational love ofdibcrty, a^d dread 
of tyranny, called forth by the peculiar crisis in which the republic was placed, when it tvas about to sink for ever 
under the yoke of despotism. To Christians they afford occasion to cherish^ th more ferVent gratitude tliose, 
consolations and hopes of revelation, that “ anchor of the soul, both sure and steadfast*^,** from want of whidi 
we sec the wisest of the heathen world become a prey to temporal calamities, and overwhelmed whh despair. 

Besides the contents of these letters, the style of their composition is itself deservedly an object of admiration; 
a style free from all pedantry and alfectation, from all levity and impertinence, ])erfectly easy and familiar, yet 
everywhere consistent witli dignity and good manners ; or in the w'ords of Cicero himself, when speaking of 
Atticus, “ the language is chaste, interspersed with polite wit, and distinguished. by marks of affection**." But 
these very excellences, while they enhance the value of the original letters, add in n'6 small degree to the 
difliculty of a just translation. Tt has been my endeavour, in the first place, to give the true sense of th® 
author ; then to give it as little altered from the original as the different genius of the languages would permit ; 
to preserve as much as possible of the Roman aiir, without destroying tlgit case which gives to epistolary 
correspondence its best grace ; not attempting to modernise terms of civility, or to disguise old customs under 
new habits, but wishing rather to familiarise the reader with ancient Rome. For 1 atonsidered that tliese letters 
ought to appear, not as if Cicero had written in this age and country, hut as if English had been the language 
of Italy in his time, so that the sentiments and nmnners might still he Roman, the medium only changed 
through which they arc expressed. To the letters T have added notes, which I have studied to make as few, 
as short, and as clear as I could, consistently with the object of rendering mure easily intelligible, not only to 
the English reader, but to the scholar, the frequent allusions, the hints, and broken sentences which occur. 
And though they have not been drawn up without considerable pains in perusing and weighing the opinions of 
different commentators, yet I have generally thought it best to give simply my own judgment, without 
embarrassing the reader with my reasons. 

I know not if any apology he required for having given the names of people with their Latin terminations 
For what can he more absurd than an attempt to translate a mere personal designation ? I have not scrupled, 
therefore, to write Pompciiis, Aiitonius, &c. Audit may reasonably he expected tJiat the public taste, wliich 
is daily inSproving, will before long adopt tliis alteration from the present practice. If I have not always 
followed tbo same rule in regard to the names of places, it is hccausc countries belonging equally to all times seem 
not improperly to partake of the same changes which obtain in the appellations of other common ohj(!cts, Wliile, 
therefore, I have preserved the names of persona unchanged, I trust I shall not bo chargeable with inconsistency 
in adopting the English terms of Rome, Italy, and other places familiarly known in modem language. 

But I have done. I have perhaps already trespassed upon your patience longer than T ought, were it not 
that under the cover of your Lordship’s name I considered myself in some measure as addressing the public. 
It only remains that I thank your Lordship for affording me this public opportunity of acknowledging my deep 
sense of the great and nndeviatiiig kindness with which yon have honoured me from a very early period of my 
life, and which derived originally, among many other blessing!, from my dear and respected father, your 
Ijordship has permitted to grow up with my growth into familiarity and friendship. I have the honour to be, 
with great ^atitude, esteem, and affection, 

My Lord, your Lordship’s most obedient and faithful servant, 

Datchet, October, 1B25, W. Hebrrden. 

*> Scxdecim volumina eplstolarum, ab oonsulatti ejus Cicero ea solimi, quae vivo so nccidornnt, ftitura prnedixit ; 
usque ad oxtrtimuni tern pus. ad Atticuni scriptarum ; qum sed ctiani, quie nunc nsu veniunt, oecinit ut vates. — Corn, 
qui logat, non niiiltum dcsidcrot historiam contextain illo- Nep. in Vit. Attici, Ifi. 
rum tomponim. Sio enim omnia de studiis principum, c Epistle to the Hebrews, vi. 10, 

vitiisdiicum, AC mutationibus reipublicop, porscripta sunt. d Ture loquuntur, cum humanitatis sparss sale, turn 
ut nihil in his non apparent. Kt fatdlo cxistimari possit insignes amoris notis. — AdAtt. i. 13. 
prud^tiam quodammodo esse divinationom ; non enim 
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BOOK I. 


LETTER I«. 


(licitif/ the Jifth in Gr£fnnus\s edition.) 

Yoir, who know me so well, may easily conceive 
what distress I have felt, and wliat a severe loss I 
have sustained, both in my public and domestic 
concerns, by the death of my relation*’ Lucius. For 
he })Ossessed all the engaging qualities which can 
arise from kindness and gentleness of manners. 
And I doubt not that you partake in this affliction, 
both from your regard to me, and because you 
have yourself lost in him a most accomplished con- 
nexion and friend, who was attached to you as well 
by his own inclination as by my frequent mention 
of you. As to what you say about your sister, she 
shall be my witness how much pains I have taken 
tdfreconcile my brother Quintus to her For, as 

• it is obvious that the best arrangement of any serias 
of letters must bo that of their dates. I have therefore 
not scrupled to adopt this order in regard to the first 
eleven letters of this book, which are generally acknow- 
ledged to have been very early misplaced. At the same 
time, to avoid any inconvenience that might arise from it, 
T have, here and elsewhere, as often as the same liberty 
1ms been taken, subjoined the number of each letter as it 
stands in Gra^vhis’s edition. This first, in the order of 
time, was written in the fftWili year of Romo, correspond- 
ing to the fJHth year before Christ, when Cicero was thirty- 
nine years old. 

Lucius Cicero was cousin-german to Marcus ; the term 
/rater ^ like the Greek being subject to consider- 

able latitude of signification. Bee book ii. letter 7f note 
f Quintus Cicero, the younger brother of Marcus, had 
married Pomponia, Atticus* sister. 


I thougljt him unreasonably offended, I wrote to 
him in such a manner as might soothe a brother, 
and admonish one who was riiy junior, and reprove 
one who was in the wrong. And by the letters 
which I have since frequetitly received from him, I 
triist that all is again as it ought to be, and as we 
wish. With regard to my writing, you accuse me 
without reason ; for Pomponia has never acquainted 
me with any opportunity of sending a letter; nei- 
ther has it hapi>ened to me to know of anybody 
that was going to Ej>irus, nor had I even heard that 
you were yet at Athens. As soon as I came to 
Rome after your departure, I despatched the busi- 
ness of Acutiliii.s, which you had intrusted to me, 
but it turned out that there was no need of exertion ; 
and being persuaded of the sufficiency of your own 
judgment, 1 chose that Pedueeus, rather than I, 
should give you an opinion by letter. For after 
having several days heard what Acutilius bad to 
say (with whose manner of prosing I presume you 
are acquainted), I shouA hardly have thought 
much of writing to you upon the subject of his 
complaints, when 1 had not scrupled (which was 
no pleasant task) to listen to them. But while you 
accuse me, remember that I have received but one 
letter from you ; though you have had so much 
more leisure for writing, and so many more oppor- 
tunities of sending your letters. When you tell 
me that if anybody** were offended with you, it 
was my business to appease him ; mind what you 

<1 I'liia alludes to some ofTence taken by Lueecius, of 
which more appears in letters and 7 of this book. 
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Bay : 1 have not neglected that also. But he is 
strangely irritated. I have not, however, omitted 
anything that was to be said on your part. But 
how far it was to be urged, I thought it best to be 
determined by your wishes ; which, if you will only 
let me know, you shall find that I have not chosen 
to be more forward than you would be yourself, 
nor shall I be mojre remiss than you may desire. 
Tadius has informed me respecting his affair, that 
you had written as if there was now no occasion to 
be uneasy, because the inheritance was secured by 
prescription®. I was surprised you should not have 
known, that in a legal guardianship, under which 
the girl is said to be placed, no prescription can be 
established. I am glad you are pleased with your 
purchase' in Epirus. I should wish, as you men- 
tion, that, as far as you can without inconvenience, 
you would attend to the commission 1 gave yous ; 
and in such a manner as you may judge suitable to 
my Tusculan villa. For, after all my troubles and 
fatigues, it is there 1 find repose, where I am now 
daily expecting my brother. Terentia*» is affected 
with severe pains in the joints ; she has a great 
regard for you, and your sister, and mother, and 
wishes your best health, as does my darling Tullia*. 
Take care of yourself, and continue to love me, 
and believe me to love you as a brother. 


LETTER IL 
(Gratv, vi.) 

I WILL hereafter give you no occasion of charg- 
ing me with neglect of writing. Do you only take 
care that, in your abundant leisure, you are even 
with me. Rabirius’s house at Naples, which you 
had already measured and completed in your mind, 
has been purchased by M. Fonteius for 130,000 
sestertii (j&l 083)1. I wished you to be acquainted 

e The term of undisinitod posseHsion, wliich conferr<Hl a 
prescriptive title among lloman citizens, was by the XII. 
Tables fixed at two years for landed property, and one 
year for personal property. 

f Atticus had purchased an estate near Buthrotum In 
Epirus. 

K This conuniasion appears by the subsoquent letters to 
have boon directed to the purchase of statues. 

b Torentia was Cicero’s wife. 

1 Tullia was Cicero’s daughter. 

j In this and other parts of this translation I have re- 
tained the Latin terms of sestertii and sestertia, because 
different interpreters might estimate them differently ; at 
the same time, for the convenience of the English reader, 
I have subjoined what I suppose to be the amount in 
pounds sterling. The expression H.S. i ((!))) XXX is 
generally agreed to mean 130.(X)(), in which case the first 
characters (signifying 100, <KM)) are to be understood of 
sestertii, 9/hile the tens imply 30 sestertia, each contain- 
ing 1(KK» sestertii. And .!;heHe difieront oharacters arc 
usually 80 applied. Thus ll.S. ((1)) ((i)) CCCC, and 
XXCl), which we find in the 3d and 4th letters of 
this book, are equally expressive of 20,4(K), tho former 
; the decimal part of the latter, sestertia. 
The vijilttfr of Homan money is deduced from the actual 
d,fli1j|iMM, lybich is to be met with in all ool- 
. legions, eightponce English. Hence 

It foUowe asses and a half, ora 

quarter of the dlniiHus) is equivalent to two-pence, and a 
thousand sestertii iU.'Qt, M, 

In order to reduce the sestertii to English pounds, it is 
i^ly necessary to divide by 120. Tho characters expressive 
Of their number are usually (1) looo, ((i)) io,ooo, (((!))) 


with this, in case it should any way affect your 
plans. My brother Quintus seems to be disposed 
towards Pomponia, as we could wish, and is 
now with her at his estate near Arpinum, where he 
has with him D. Turranius, a man of excellent 
acquirements. My father died the 24th of Novem- 
ber*'. This is the sum of what I had to say to 
you. If you should be able to meet with any 
ornaments of the gymnasiac kind*, which would 
suit that place which you know, I should be glad 
if y§ii would secure them for me. I am so charmed 
with my TusculaMilla that I feel then only satis- 
fied with myself Wen I get there. Let me know 
all that you do, and all that you intend to do. 


LETTER III. 

(GrcBV, vii.) 

All is well with your mother for whom I en- 
tertain a great regard. I have engaged to pay L. 
Cinciiis’* 20,400 sestertii (jt'170) on the Kith of 
February. I should be glad if you would take care 
to let me have the things you have purchased and 
provided for me as soon as possible. And 1 wish 

each additional pair of marks increasing the num- 
ber tenfold. 

The saiiio letters TI.S. likewise aro used to denote scstcr- 
tiai, to which the figurcK X, &c. being added, seem to signify 
not only “ deecm,” Are., but more commonly “ deeics," 
Ac. the adverb being 100 times the value of tho correspond- 
ing adjective. 

The following table exhibits at one view the denomi- 
nations of tho si'stertia, and the corresponding value in 
English money. 

^ d. 

One thousand sestertii . * 3 6 8 

11.H. X (10) Delia st'stertia ... 8.3 6 8 

TI.S. L (.50) Qiiinqiiuginta sestertia . • 416 13 4 

H.S. C (100', Centum sestertia . . 83;i 6 8 

H.S. I) (500) Quinquies sestcrtiiim . , 4,166 13 4 


83.a33 6 8 
416, n«> 13 4 
83;i.:j;i.3 6 8 


One thousand sestertii . * 8 6 8 

11.S. X (10) Delia st'stertia ... 83 6 8 

H.S. L (.50) Qiiinqiiuginta sestertia . • 416 13 4 

H.S. C (100', Centum sestertia . . 83;i 6 8 

H.S. D (500) Quinquies sestcrtiiim . , 4,166 13 4 

DC, Ac. St^xies (tXM)), Soptie.s (700),Octies 
(8<H)), Novles (mMI). 

n.S. X (HKH)' Dccics sestertifim . . 8,.3.'J.3 6 8 

XX, Ac. Vieit'B (2000), Tricies (,'JOOO), 

Quadragios (4000). ^ 

H.S. L (5000) Quiiiquagics sestortiOm *. 41,666 13 4 

LC, Ac. Scxagie8((iOOO).Scptuagies (7000), 

Octogics (BIHKI), Nonagios (IMMKi). 
n.B. C (10,(MK)) Centiessestertiam . 83.a33 6 8 

H.S. 1> (5(),(MH») Quingent^es sostcrtlQm • 416, OWJ 13 4 

H.S. (1) (KHMMM)) Millies scstertiQm . H,TL:j;1.3 6 8 

^ This, which apiiears abrupt or unfeeling, loses that 
character when we consider that it must probably have 
been said either in reply to some inquiry of Atticus, or as 
specifying the date of an event previously known, (Pat 
^ast expected. 

* TvfJi.Potaiw^'fl, that is, such statues and other marbles 
as were erecttjd in the gymnasia or public schools in 
(Jreecc, and would be suitable to Cicero’s favourite retreat 
near Tusculum, where ho had built rooms and galleries in 
imitation of the schools and porticos of Athens, and which 
he likewise called by their Attic names of Academia and 
Gymnasium, and designed for the same purposes of xihilo- 
Bophical inquii'y. 

m That this is spoken of Atticus’s mother, not of 
Cicero's, appears from the frequent mention ho makes of 
the former; while his silence rosiujcting his own mother 
affords reason to believe she may have died early. Atti- 
cus’s mother lived to be ninety years old. — Com* Nep. in 
Vit, Attici, 17. 

n L. Ciiicius appears to have been the agent employed in 
purchasing marbles for Ciooro. 


TO TITUS POMPONIUS ATTICUS, 


you would consider, as you promised, how you can 
complete my library. All hope of the pleasure to 
which 1 look forward when 1 shall have come into 
retirement, is placed in you. 


LETTER IV. 

(GriBV. viii.) 

Evehything is as we could wish at your house. 
Your mother and sister are held in the g^|atest 
esteem by me and my brother^finintus. 1 have had 
some conversation with Acutimis. He denies that 
anything had been written to him by his agent, 
and is surpjrised that any dispute should have 
arisen. The security whitth he demanded is no 
longer recpiired from you. I have understood that 
Tudius is very thankful, and highly ])lea8ed with 
what you mention of having compromi.sed the 
affair of his family. That friend of mine", who is 
indeed a good man^ and very friendly to me, is 
serioiLsly angry with you. When I know how much 
you regard this, I may be able to judge what pains 
I should take in it. I have provided for L. Cincius 
20,400 sestertii (.£170) for the Megaric statues. 
The Mercuries of your Pentelic marble with bronze 
heads, about which you wrote to me, already delight 
me exceedingly ; and I should be glad if you would 
send them, and the other statues, and whatever 
else you may judge suitable to the place, and to my 
studies, and to your taste, as many, and as soon as 
possible ; especially what you think profier for my 
gymnasium and portico ; for 1 am transported with 
such a fondness for these sort of things, that while 
1 request you to assist me, I must <‘xpect others to 
blame me. If Lentulus’s ship is not ready, let tbs 
things be embarked iu any other you please. My 
darling Tulliolai‘ is anxious for your present, and 
calls upon me as a surety ; but it is safer for me to 
swear off than to pay. 


LETTER V. 

(Gr<BV. ix.) 

I HEAR from you too seldom, though you can 
much easier find peojile going to Rome than I can 
to Athens ; and you may be more sure of ray being 
at Home than 1 can of your being at Athens. This 
letter is therefore the shorter, owing to ray uncer- 
tainty ; for, being doubtful where you might be, I 
was unwilling that this our familiar conversation 
should fall into strange hands. 

1 am anxiously expecting the Megaric statues 
and Mercuries about which you wrote to me. 
Whatever of the same kind you may have, which 
you think fit for my Academy, do not hesitate to 
send it, and trust to my purse. These sort of 
things are my delight. 1 particularly want such as 
are most suitable to my gymnasium. Leiitulus pro- 
mises the use of his ships. I request your diligent 
attention to these matters.' Chilius asks you (and 
1 too at his desire) for an account of the national 
customs of the Eumolpidse^. 

o Lucceius. 

p Such diminutives expressive of endeannant are not 
iinctnnmon in other languages, especially in Italian. Of 
all Latin authors, Catullus has'matle the most frequent use 
of them, and often with singular beauty. 

q The Eumolpidaj were a family of Thracian origin, oonso- 


LETTER VI. 

(Grav. X.) 

While I was in my Tusculanum (this is in 
return for that of yours—** While I was in the 
Ceramicus'^^') ; however, while I was there, a ser- 
vant sent by your sister from Rome gave me the 
I letter which had been brought from you, and said 
I that he was to set out the same afternoon on his 
I retuni. Hence it is that I determined to write 
something in answer to your letter, and am com- 
pelled by the shortness of the time to write but a 
few lines. In the first place, I will engage to 
appease, or even fully t(p reconcile our friend* ; 
which although I did before in some m&surc, of 
my own accord, yet I will now set about it with 
more earnestness, and will urge him more strongly, 
since 1 perceive by your letter how great a stress 
you lay upon it. But I would have you under- 
stand that he is very deeply offended. Still, as I 
see no serious cause for it, I have great confidence 
that he will be moved by a sense of what is right, 
and by my authority. 

1 should be glad to have my statues and Her- 
meracles * embarked as soon as you have an oppor- 
tunity, and anything else you may find ])roper for 
the jilace you know ; especially what you think 
suitable to my palaestra and gymnasium. For I am 
sitting there while I write, so that the place itself 
reminds me. I commission you besides to procure 
some reliefs, which may be introduced into the 
ceiling of the ante-room ; and two figured puteals®. 
Take care that you do not engage your library to 
anybody, however eager a lover of such things you 
may meet with, for 1 reserve all my gatherings for 

crated to the Horvicc of the Eleusinlan mysteries at Athens, 
Tou r^v r€\€T^y avrots Kara(rT7i<rafi4vov 
0apfidpov Kol ^pttKhs 6 vtos* [Lucian, Doraonax, 34.J 
What may bo tlic exact meaning conveyed by the gciiernl 
term narpid, it is not onsy to say. It may, however, be 
observed, contrary to the jnter]>r(ttutii>n of some common- 
tators, that considering the secrecy always observed in 
regjud to these mysteries, and that (Cicero was liiiiiself ono 
of the initiated, it can hardly be Hupposed that he would, 
concur in any request to Atticus to reveal them. 

f Ceramicus was the name of a district in the suburbs of 
Atliens, which among other buildings contained the Aca- 
demy, whose maxims were adojited by Cicero, In this 
and the other letters I have adopted the Latin expressions 
Tusculanum, Pompeianum, &c., signifying his house near 
Tiisculum and VoinpeU. 

" Lucceius. 8ee letter ^ of this book. 

» It is not obvious to conceive lu)w the two figures of 
Mercury and Hercules, or Minerva, indioated by the teims 
Heriiionudes and llermathena, could be combined in one 
statue. May it have been a stone case surmounted with a 
head of Mercury, and containing an image of Hercules or 
Minerva ? Huch are described by Plato in his€Si;juir($<r(ov, 
where Aleibiades compares fikicrates to “ tliose figures of 
Silenus in the sculptors' shops which open in the middle, 
and exhibit images of the gods," rots trfiXdivoLt roi^ois 
hv rots ipiujoy\v<l>^iois KaOrifiivois — ol 5iot- 

X^^vr^s ^aivovrat MoOey &yd\/iara 
Ed. Ficin. p. 1202. 

n Putealia tigillata. These m tisUany^supposed to have 
been the tops of wells, resembling tome niarblos still found 
among the ruins of ancient Italy, But It does not seem 
very probable that wells should be ma^ a subject of orna- 
ment, and the real design of those marbles is not clearly 
made out. Perhaps It should be written plutcalia^ ns H 
In some editions, signifying " sculptured cases," to hold 
manuscripts or other library apparatus. 

S S 
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the purpose of providing that resource for my old 
age. 

Respecting my brother, I trust that things are 
as I have always wished, and have studied to make 
them, ^here are many reasons to believe it, and 
not the least is, that your sister is pregnant. 

As to what regards my comitia 1 both remem- 
ber that I excused you, and have long since declared 
this to our common friends who are expecting you. 
I shall not only not summon you, but shall forbid 
you. For I know that it is of much greater 
importance to you, that you should do what is to 
be done at this time, than it is to me that you 
should be present at the comitia. Therefore I would 
have you make up your fnind, as if it were on my 
business \hat you were sent into that country. 
And you will find me towards you, and hear of me, 
in case of any success, as if it were gained, not only 
in your presence, but by your means. Tulliola 
appoints you a day : she calls upon your surety 


LETTER Vir. 

(Grav. xi.) 

I ACTED first of my own accord, and have since 
been much excited by your two letters written to 
the same purpose. In addition to which, Sallus- 
tius * has been constantly exhorting me to do my 
utmost withLucceius towards restoring your ancient 
friendship. But after all I could do, I have not 
only not been able to recover that good-will which 
he used to bear you, but not even to elicit the 
cause of his altered disposition. Although he sjieaks 
of that arbitration of his, and the things wliich ! 
before you left us I understood had given him i 
offence, yet there is something that has sunk deeper 
in his mind, which neither your letters nor my 
assurance can so easily erase, as you can remove 
it in person, not only by conversation, but by your 
own familiar countenance ; if only you think it 
worth while, which you certainly will if you take 
my advice, and act consistently with your natural 
kindness. You must not be surprised, if I before 
signified to you by letter that T hoped to find him 
tractable, and now appear to distrust. But it is 
incredible how determined his mind seems to be, 
and fixed in this angry mood. But this will either 
be set right when you arrive, or will make him 
very uneasy, whichever is in fault. 

As to what you say in your letter, that you sup- 
pose 1 am already elected, you must know that 
nothing at Rome is so vexatious as the iniquitous 
proceedings against the candidates ; nor is it known 
when the comitia will take place. But you will 
hear all about this from Philadelphus. I should 
be glad if y/>u would send as soon as possible what 
you have got for my academy. Not only the 
actual enjoyment, but the very thought of that 
place delights me wonderfully. Remember not to 

▼ The comitia here alluded to must have been hold for 
the election of praetors, for which office Cicero was at this 
time a candidate. 

These law terms are evidently introduced by Cicoro 
In playful reference to his daughter’s ex{>octation of a 
present, which Atticus had promised to send her. Borne 
would road, ** she dbes not call upon your surety.” The 
difference is of little moment. See letter 4 of this book. 

^ This Ballustius was a friend of Cicero’s, not the histo- 
rian ol the same namo. 


give up your books to anybody ; but keep them, as 
you say, for me. I enter|p-iii the strongest affec- 
tion for them, as I do now disgust for everything 
else ; for it is not to be believed in how short a 
time how much worse you will find things than 
you left them. 


LETTER VIII. 

(Crav, hi.) 

Ki^w that your grandmother is dead from want 
of youJ", and from f(#r lest the states * of Latin m 
should not be steady in their duty, and should fail 
to bring the victims to Mount Albanus. I imagine 
L. Saufeius ^ will send to console yo» upon this 
event. We are expecting you here in January, 
cither from common niport, or from what you may 
have written to others ; for to me you have written 
nothing about it. The statues which you have 
procured for me are landed at Caieta. 1 have not 
seen them ; for it has not bfien in my power to 
leave Rome. I have sent a person to pay the 
freight. 1 am much obliged to you for having 
managed this so well, and so reasonably. 

As to what you have repeatedly said about 
appeasing our friend, I have done and tried every- 
thing ; but his mind is wonderfully estranged on 
account of certain suspicions, which, though I ima- 
.gine you have heard, yet, when you arrive, you 
shall know from me. Sallustius, who is here, I 
have not been able to restore to the place he held 
in his Inflection. I mention this to you, because 
he used to accuse me on your account ; but he has 
found by his own case that he is very inexorable, 
and that my attention to you has not been deficient. 

I have engaged my dear Tullia in marriage to C. 
Piso, son of Lucius Frugi. 

LETTER IX. 

{GrtBtK iv.) 

You raise in us perpetual expectations of your 
arrival. Lately, when I supposed you to be com- 
ing, we were suddenly put off till July. Now, 
however, I imagine, as far as you can do it with 
convenience, you will really come at the time you 
mention. You will thus be at my brother Quin- 
tus’s comitia^; we shall meet again after a long 
interval ; and you will bo able to conclude the busi- 
ness of Acutilius For this purpose Peduceus 

y By this expression Cicoro gently reproaches his friend 
on ac;cnuiit of his lung absenco. 

It must be supposed that this relates to some scriiplos 
and apprehensions which this old lady hud expressed, and 
which may probably have been a subjetjt of jest between 
the two friends. The ceremonies alluded to are those of 
the Latin festival, which used to be oolebrated every year 
in memory of the union of the different neighbouring states 
of Latium. By the word Latina! 1 understand gentex, or 
civitates, not nmlie.rcs s for it does not appear that women 
had any part to perform there. 

® This L. Saufeius appears to have been ^philosopher of 
the Epicurean st^ct, who placed their chief happiness in 
their ease. It is upon this depends the smartness of 
Cicero’s observation, writing to one of the same persua- 
sion. 

b Quintus Cioero was a candidate for the office of sdile 
at the ensuing oomitia. 

c It is uncertain what this business was. It is spoken of 
in the first letter of this book. 
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has also requested me tcysrnte to you ; for we are 
of ojunion that it is desirable you should at length 
bring this affair to a conclusion. My intercession 
is, and has long been, prepared. 

I have concluded the business of C. Macer with 
great and distinguished applause. And while I 
have done him every justice, have yet derived 
much greater advantage from the approbation of 
the people, upon his condemnation, than I could 
have done from any return on his part, had he been 
acquitted. 

As to what you write to me' about the Ilcrma- 
thena, it is exceedingly grateful to me, and an 
ornament proper for my academy ; Mercury being 
the common emblem of all schools, and Minerva 
the particular one of that sch<)ol. 1 should he glad 
therefore, as you say, to have you contribute as 
many other things as possible to the embellishment 
of that place. The statues you before sent me I 
have not yet seen ; they are at Formianuni, where 
I am now intending fo go. I shall transport all 
those things to Tuseulauum. Should I ever begin 
to overflow, I will decorate (.^lieta Keep your 
hooks, and do not despair of my being able to make 
them mine ; which if I accomplish, I shall exceed 
Crassns in riches, and look down with contempt 
upon the houses and lands of all the world. 


LETTER X. 

(Ct'iDV. i.) 

Of my canvas, in which I know you take a lively 
interest, this is the state, as far as can yet be fore- 
seen. P. Galha alone is beginning to solicit votes ; 
lie is refused without ceremony or disguise. Peo- 
ple think that this premature canvassing is not 
unfavourable to my cause, for he very generally 
meets with denials under pretence of persons b(iing 
under obligation to me. So I hope I may derive 
some advantage from it, as by this means the oj)i- 
nion spreads of my having many supporters. I 
had intended to begin canvassing in the Campus 
Martins, at the comitia for electing tribunes, the 
17th of July, at th<; very time when T understood 
from Cincius that your servant was to set out with 
this letter. My competitors, which seem to be 
certain, arc Galha, and AiiU>nius, and Q. C’(»rnifi- 
cius. I imagine you will either smile or grieve at 
this. To enrage you quite, there are some who 
even think of Ca?sonius. I do not apprehend 
Aquillius will offer ; for’'lie denies it, and has sworn 
that he is ill, and has objected his judicial supre- 
macy. Catiliua will be a certain competitor, if it 
be determined that the sun does not shine at mid- 
day ^ I imagine you do not expect me to take 
notice of Aufidius and Palicanus. 

Of those who are in nomination for this next 

'’It may be ymught t^ingular that Cicero, who had ex- 
pressed bueii a*rong passion for these marbles, should 
not have found time to visit them ; bat it is prrdMihly to 
bo accounted for by Iiis being at this time one of the prae- 
tors, whose duties obliged him to reside in the city. 

e Caiota is probably the same as Foimiaimra, under a 
different name : (’uieta being a sea -port, and Formla? the 
name of a town at a short distance from it inland. 

f That is, if it be determined to i^ut tho eyes against 
his Iniquitous proceedings, which are as clear as the meri- 
dian sun. 


year, Caesar is thought secure. The contest is 
supposed to lie between Thermus and Silanus, who 
are so poor in friends and in reputation^that it 
secm.s to me not impossible to bring in Curius ; 
but this opinion is peculiar to myself, It appears 
most conducive to my cause that Thermus should 
be returned with Ciesar ; for of those who are not 
the present candidates, there is nobody who seems 
likely to be a more powerful opponent, if he should 
withdraw into my year ; because he has the charge 
of the Flaminian road, which will easily be com- 
jdeted by that time. I should therefore gladly see 
him now Ciesar^s colleague \ 

Such is the opinion hitherto formed of^the can- 
didates. T shall take care to use the greatest dili- 
gence in executing every part of a candidate's duty ; 

! and possibly, since the Cisalpine Gaul ^ has consi- 
derable weight in voting, when the forum at Rome 
is a little cooled from its judicial causes, I may run 
down in September, a.s a lieutenant to Piso 1, so as 
to h<i hack in January. When 1 shall clearly have 
discovered the disposition of the nobles, 1 will 
write to you. The rest I hope will go smoothly, 
with only the j>resent city competitors. Take care 
to engage for me, since you are nearer to them, 
that troop of our friend Pompeius. Tell him I 
.shall not be angry with him, if he docs not come 
to my election. So mutiii for this busiiiess. 

But there is one subjecit on which I am very 
anxious to have your forgiveness. Your uncle 
Cmcilius, having been defrauded of a considerable 
sum of money by P. Varius, commenced an action 
against his brother Caninius Satrius for the pro- 
perty, which he said he had rcccnved from Varius 
by a fraudulent transfer. Other creditors were 
jmrties in the same action ; amongst whom was 
Luculliis, and P. Scupio, and L. Pontius, who they 
supposed would be appointed administrators, if the 
goods were sold. But it is absurd now to speak of 
an administrator. Ctecilius requested me to sup- 
port him against Satrius. Now, there is scarcely 
a day that this Satrius does not come to my house. 
His first attention is to L. Domitius ; his next to 
me. He was of great service to me% and my bro- 
ther Quintus, in our canvasses. I am very truly 
embarrassed, both on accountof my intimacy with 
Satrius, aiuf with Domitius, on whom, above all, 
my j>resent success dcipends. ] explained this to 
Caiciliiis, and at the same time assured him, that 
if the disjiute lay between them two alone, 1 would 
comply with his wishes ; but that now, in the gene- 
ral cause of all the creditors (people especially of 
the first authority, who, without CJsecilius's appoint- 
ing anybody in his own name, could easily main- 
tain their common cause) it was reasonable that he 
should consider the obligations and circumstances 
under which I lie. He seqined to receive this more 
harshly than I could wish, or than gentlemen use 
to do ; and afterwards he entirely brake off the 
ii^ercourse between us, jwhich had been a few days 

I? ThiHOa^sar was Lucius Julius Cwsar, u distant relation 
of ** Tlie mighty Julius.” 

There is evidently some error in the text, I have 
given what appears to be the sense intended. 

* Cisalpine Ciaul was the ancient name for Lombardy : 
thoso who had jmssed through the first magistracies in the 
towns south of the Po, had a right of voting in tho assem- 
blies of the Homan people. 

J These lieutenancies appear to have been fictitious 
offices, under the pica of which the senators of Rome use<’ 
to visit the provinces with a certain degree of authority. 
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eetablished. I have to heg that you will not take 
this ill of me, but will consider that I was prevented 
by common humanity from coming forward in the 
time of his distress against the high reputation of 
a friend who had exerted all his efforts and kind 
offices to serve me. Or if you are disposed to 
pass a harsh sentence upon me, you will suppose 
it was my ambitious views that stood in the way. 
But I think, even if it were so, that 1 should still 
deserve to be forgiven, considering that this occa- 
sion is no trilling one. For you see in what pro- 
gress we are, and how important it is not only to 
retain, but to acquire the good-will of all people. 
I hope 1 |iave proved m> case ; 1 certainly wish it. 

Your tJerrnathena delights me exceedingly ; and 
it is so well placed, that the whole gymnasium 
derives a lustre from it, as from the sun*^. You 
have my best affections. 


LETTER XI. 

(Craiv. ii.) 

In the consulate^ of L. Julius Caesar and C. 
Marcius Figulus, know that I have a son born, and 
that Terentia is going on well. No letter from you 
after so long a time ? I before sent you a parti- 
cular account of the state of my interests. 1 am at 
present thinking to undertake the defence of my 
competitor Catilina*", The judges are such as we 
could wish, and with the full consent of the ac- 
cuser 1 hope, if he should be acquitted, to have 
him the more friendly in the business of my can- 
vass. Shouhl it fall out otherwise, we must bear 
it with patience. 1 have great need of your speedy 
arrival : for it is the general opinion that some 
noble*' persons of your acquaintance will oppose 
my success. I foresee that you can be of the 
greatest use in conciliating their good will towards 
me ; therefore do not fail to be at Rome in January, 
' as you have appointed. 


iBvtwern the eleventh, and twelfth letters of this collection 
must have intervened a period of more than three pears^ 
during which the eorrespomlence is intermpted^ owinp, 
as it should seem, to Att.icus's having come to Itowe to 
assist Cicero in his election^ and remaining there with 
him, through the period of his consulship,'] 

^ Tho orij^inal is a little obscure. 1 have expressed what 
1 conceived to bo the true meaning. 

1 The Uotiiuns dcslgnuted their years by the names of 
tho consuls. 

This is the same Catillna whoso conspiracy Cicero 
afterwards defeated with so much niiplnuso in his consu- 
late. Catij^iria was at this time charged with peculation 
ill Africa. Tliere is no doi^t but Cicero's object was to 
promote bis own election by tho co-operation of ('atilina's 
connexions, which were numerous, and among the first 
families of K(»ino. He however changed his mind, and 
did not defend him. 

n His acciisor was Clodius, who appears to have accepted 
a bribe to betray his owm cause. 

o None of Ciccrt»'s ancestors having been ennobled by 
holding tho higher offices of the state, it is on this account 
that he was sometimes taunted with the appellation of a 
** new man.** Tho same cause excited the jealousy of the 
nobles towards him, whom they looked upon as an ambi- 
tious and popular upstart. 


LETTER XII, 

That Trojan woman p is a slow business ; nor 
did Cornelius afterwards return to Terentia *1. I 
think we must have recourse to Considius, Anius, 
Selicins*’ , for the nearest relations cannot extract 
money from Csecilius at less than twelve per cent. " 
But, to return to my first subject : 1 have known i 
nothing more shameless, more cunning, more I 
sluggish, than her‘. “ I send one of my freecAnen " 

— “ I have given directions to Titus — mere pre- 
texts and delays ! But it may be that fortune 
orders things better than we ourselves ; for Pom- 
peius’s forerunners tell me that he will openly 
propose that Antonins should be superseded ; and 
at the same time the prsetor will bring it before the 
people. It is an affair of that kind, that I cannot ji 
honourably defend the man with the good esteem I 
either of the respectable part^of society, or of the |! 
populace, nor do I choose to do it, which is most j| 
of all ; for a circumstance has occurred, which I |i 
send to you entire, that you may see the nature of | 
it. I have a freed-man, a good-for-notliing fellow, i 
Hilarus I mean, the accoinptant, and a client of 
yours. Of him Valerius the iiitrepreter “ relates 
the following account, and Chilius writes me word 
that he has heard the same ; that this fellow is 
with Antonius, and that Antonins, in making his 
exactions, gives out that a part is demanded for 
me, and that this freed-man is sent by me to look 
after the common plunder. I am not a little dis- 
turbed, though I can hardly believe it ; but there 
has certainly been some conversation to this effect. 
Pray investigate the whole : inquire, learn, and, 
if you can by any means, remove the scoundrel 
from those parts’*. Valerius mentioned Cneeus 

p Teucris ilia. Tho person thus designated is univer- i 
sully agreed to be that C. Antonius who had been colleague 
with Cieoro in his eonsulate. and whom Cieero had gained 
by voluntarily resigning to him the valuable ]»r(»vin<:e of 
Maeedonia, to W'hicli Cicero wtnild otherwise have been 
appointed upon g(u‘ng out of office. Various conjectures 
have bwn formed about the term here applied to liim, 
which, ais it probably relates to some private understanding 
between CietTo and Atticus, must ever remain obwaire. 

It weius to be a contcmi)tuous expression, used In imi- 
tation of the (Jreek feminines, wbieb wero sometimes 
applied to men, and which l*ope has thus rendered in his 
Homer — 

“ O, women of Achaia, men no more.” 

So afterwards [letter 14 of this book] we find Cicero using 
tho term “ fiUola Curionis,” meaning tho effeminate son 
of Curio.” j 

q Terentia, we know, was Cicero's wife. C^irnelius was I 
quffistor to Antonius, and by what follows scorns to havo 
been employed by him to deceive Terentia with false pro- 
mises of repaying mme money perhaps advanced by Cicero. 

Is this the reason of the term lentum negotiumf 
^ These may probably be the names of usurers. 

“ Contesimis. The Latin indicates one per cent. ; but it 
is to be remembered that the Homans calculated their 
interest not by the year, but by the mon^. The calends 
and ides, that is, the beginning and middle of etioh month, 
being tho usual times of payment. 

t 1 have thought it right still to preserve the original 
expression in the feminine, as it relates to Antonius under 
the character of the Trojan woman. 

V The Homans thought it a point of dignity in their pub- 
lic capacity always to speak in their own language, and to 
hear foreigners through an interpreter. ^ 

▼ Macedonia, near to which Atticus resided. 
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Plancius as his authority for this report I ear- 
nestly beg you will see i^at all this is. It appears 
that Pompeius is very friendly to me ; his divorce 
of Mucia^ is much approved. I imagine you have 
heard that P. Clodius, the son of Appius, was 
detected in women's clothes at the house of Caius 
Ciesar, while the religious ceremonies for the peo- 
ple* were going on, and that he was saved, and 
conducted out by the hands of a servant-girl ; that 
it is an affair of great scandal, which I know you 
will be sorry for. 1 have nothing more to tell you. 
And i||||fcruth 1 have been a good deal distressed, 
for SoStheus, ray reader, a pleasing youth, is lately 
dead, which has disturbed me more than the death 
of a slave ought to have done. I hope you will 
often write to me : if you have nothing to say, say 
what comes uppermost. The first of January^ in 
the consulship of M. Messala and M. Piso^. 


LETTER XIII. 

I HAVE now received three letters from you, one 
through 1V4 Cornelius, w'hich 1 imagine you de- 
livered to him at the Tres Tabernm* ; another, 
wliich your Canusian'^ host brought me ; the third, 
which as you mention you gave from tlie vessel 
after the anchor was weighed : which were all let- 
ters of a master : they speak in a chaste style, are 
interspersed with pleasant humour, and distinguish- 
ed by marks of affection. These letters might well 
excite me to write in return ; but 1 have been the 
more dilatory from want of a trusty messenger ; 
for how few are there who can carry a letter of any 
weight, without lightening it by a perusal*’ I Besides 
this I do not always know when any one goes to 
Epirus ; and I conceive that, having slain your 
victims before Amalthaea*^, you would immediately 
go to lay siege to Sicyon. Nor am I by any means 
certain when you go to Antonins, or how long you 
mean to stay in Epirus : so that I do not care to 
trust letters of a confidential kind either to Greeks"' 

w Mucia had been married te l*onijH'iu8, and was now 
divorced, os it is siiid, on suspicion of udultery with Ca'.sar. 

* This uUuduH to the secret ct*remonies hold annually in 
honour of the Jiona Ilea, or Good Goddess, for tlie safety of 
the Konian pe<»plc. 

y The <fonsuls entered upon thtdr ofiico on the lealend.s, 
or first day, of Janunry ; luid by tlicir names the years were 
afterwards distinguLslied, • 

Tres Taberna*, or the Three Taverns, a place near 
Rome, on the Appiun road, familiar to Christians by 
being mentioned in Bt. Paul’s journey to Koine, Acts 
xxviii. ir>. 

» Canusium was a town on the road to Brnndisium, by 
which Atticus passed to his estate at Ruthrotum in 
Epirus. 

As the English language permitted, T have thought it 
right to preserve this humble jest, which may find a place 
in a familiar letter. 

c Amalthea. This is the name given to the goat fiibn- 
lously supposed to have nourished .Jupiter, and whose horn 
was afterwar^ made, the emblem of plenty. From the 
latter circumnanoe, the word Amultheum was adopted by 
Cicero to designate the library of Atticus in Epirus, rich in 
variety of learning. Hero Cicero uses the original wt>rd, 
as if the sacred goat was the divinity of the place ; and ho 
means to say, that after enjoying himself amidst his hooks, 
he conceives Atticus would go to Sicyon, perhaps to claim 
some money due to him as renter of the tributes. See let- 
ter 19 of this book. 

<1 After Greece became subject to the liomans, it was 


or to Epirots. Since your departure some things 
have occurred deserving of notice, but not to be 
exposed to the risk of my letter’s being either lost, I 
or opened, or intercepted. 

You musV know then in the first place, that I 
was not the first called upon for my opinion**, 
and that the peace-maker of the AUobroges* was 
put before me, which was done amidst the mur- 
niurs of the senate, but without any reluctance on 
my jiart ; for I am thus freed from all obligation 
towards a perverse man^ ; and at liberty to main- 
tain my own dignity in the state in spite of his 
wishes. And this second place of delivering my ; 
sentiments, carries with it nearly the same authority j 
as the first, while it leaves'the judgment unfettered ; 
by any obligation towards the consul. The third I 
is Catullus ; the fourth (if you wish to know that I 
too) Hortensius. But the consul himself is of a | 
narrow and poor spirit, an ill iiatiired snarler of \ 
that sort which even witliout raillery is laughed I 
at ; ridiculous rather from his features, than his 
wit ^ : concurring in notliing with the state ; se- 
parated from all the principal people ; from whom 
one can expect no good to the state, because he j 
wishes it no good ; and from whom one need fear 
no harm, because he dares not commit it. His 
colleague' is very attenfive to me, and a follower 
and supporter of the best parties. There is be- 
sides some little disagreemtiiit between them : but 
I fear lest that which is diseased in the state may 
spread further ; for I suppose you have he^d that, 
while the sacred ceremonies for the peoiWe were 
performing at Caesar’s house, a man enme there in 
female dress ; and when the vestal virgins had re- 
newed the sacrifice, mention was made of it in the 
senate by Q. Cornificius. He was tlie first, that 
you may not suspect any of us. Afterwards the 
affair was, by a decree of the senate, referred to 
the pontiffs, and it was determined by them to be 
sacrilege. The consuls then, by another decree of 
the senate, published an indictment, and Ctesar 
sent his wife a bill of divorce. In this cause Piso, 
induced by his friendship with P. Ciodius, uses his | 

dividotl into two provinces of Aohain and Macedonia, 
of which the former included the whole of Greooo 
proper. It appears from Cicrcro’s Familiar Letters, 
[letters 4, 6, &e.,] that Ber. Bulpicius, as governor of 
Aehaia, bad jurisdiction over the PelojionnciHiis, Attica, 
Kceotia, Thessaly, and Epirus: therefore J'linius calls it 
“ Achaiam, illam veram et incrani Grareiam.” And Pau- 
sanJas says, Ka\ova-i dc oux* *EAAd5os, dW* *Axo>(as 
oi ^Pccfiatoi^ Bi6ri 

’AxafcDV, t6t€ tow *EWtjvikov rrpot(rrriK6T(ai/, [Ltb. 
vii.j And this extended sense is to bo given to the word 
’Ax«tai when it occurs in the New Testament, as in Acts 
xviii. 12 ; and again, ch. xix. 21 ; also, ) Cor. xvi. 15. i 

c It seoms to have been the custom for the consiih ! 
upon first entering into ofiiee, to call upon#)io consular | 
senators for their opinion insvbat order ho thought proper ; 
which order was observed during the remainder of the 
year. | 

f By this expression is to ho understood Caius Piso, who ! 
had presided over the province of Gallia Narbonensis, In ! 
which the Alh^hrogos dwelt. 

f Marcus Piso, a relation of tho former, and one of the 
new consuls. ' I 

In the original there is a play upon the words yhc/Vr and I 
/aretiis, which, us it is impossible to preserve in the trans- i 
lation, so neither would it bo desirable, uiiIchs for the | 
purpose of exhibiting a jiister character of Cicero’s manner f 
towards his intimate friend. j 

1 M. Messala. i 
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endeavours that this indictment, which he himself 
prefers, and prefers by ordtr of the senate, and 
for the sake of religion, may be set aside. Mes- 
sala is hitherto very strenuous for measures of 
severity. Good men are kept awayj^by the en- 
treaties of Clodius ; ruffians are provided ; and 1 
myself, who had been a very Lycurgus at the be- 
ginning, am daily softened down. Cato is instant 
and urgent. In short, 1 am afraid lest these mat- 
ters, neglected by the good, and supported by the 
wicked, may be the occasion of serious evils to the 
republic. But that friend of yours (you khow 
who I mean J ; about whom you wrote to me, that 
when he no longer dared to find fault, he begun to 
commend) makes a show of great regard for me ; 
salutes .mv>, loves me, openly praises me ; secretly, 
yet 'so that it is sufficiently manifest, he envies me : 
there is nothing kind in him, nothing candid, no- 
thing disinterested in his politics, nothing illus- 
trious, nothing brave, nothing liberal. But these 
things I will detail to you more particularly some 
other time ; for they are not yet sufficiently known 
to me ; nor do I care to intrust to this fellow, of 
whom I know nothing, a letter about things of such 
importance. The praetors have not yet had their 
provinces allotted them ; the business is in the 
same state in which you leill it*^. The geographi- 
cal position of Misenum and Puteoli, which you 
require, shall have a place in my speech. 1 had 
observed that the date of the third of December 
was wrong. The parts of my speeches which you 
comme^, 1 assure you pleased me very much; 
though I did not before venture to say so. But now 
that they have your approbation, they appear to me 
more truly Attic*. 1 have added something to the 
speech against Metellus"\ The book shall bo sent 
to you, since your kind regard for me has given 
you a taste for oratorical writings. What news 
shall I send you? what.^^ The consul Messala has 
bought Autronius's house for 4,*57 sestertia^' 
(i!33,G()0.) What is that to me ? you will say ; only 
that in comparison with this purchase, 1 must be 
judged to have laid out iny money j)rudcntly ; and 
people have begun to understand that, in buying, 
it is very allowable to use the assistance of one's 
friends, in order to attain some respectability". 
That Trojan woman is a slow business ; but, how- 
ever, there is some hope. Do you bring these mat- 

j Cn. PonipciuB is probably the person here intended. 

** Qr. Cicero had been one of the prautors, which made 
this circumstance of some interest both to f’icero and |o 
Atticus, tho one his brother, the other his brother-in-law. 

1 The Attic manner of writing and speaking was always 
considered, as tho most perfect model. 

*“ 'I'iio ti‘ibune Mutollus had been activo in opposing 
Cicero, charging him with having put citizens to deatli 
wittioiit a trial. 

“If tho tc^Ct be correct, the amount in English money 
would be about 3(>42h But tlidro is great reason to suspect 
some error, sut;h as may easily be made in transcribing 
figures ; for (!icero mentions this purchase as a justification 
of bis own conduct in borrowing money for a house in 
Home, for which it appears by liis Familiar Letters that 
ho gave seatertia, or near .3U,(KK»/. [Ep. Fani. v. fi.] It 
seems probable, therefore, that instead of OC(X:X.XXVll 
it ought to be written eitlicr (1) (1) (1) <l) X XX Vll, which 
wouhl bo equivalent to 3:j,(j44L, or XXXVII (tricies septies, 
3700 ) equivalent to 30,833/. 

“ This passage is illustrated by reference to tho 39th 
chapter of the first book of the Offices, where Cicero speaks 
of the respect attached to a person’s residence— adhibenda 
oomraoditatis dignitatiilquo diligontia. 


ters to a ^coikclusion. You may expect to hear 
frpm Cae again with more freedom. January 27, 
in the consulship of M. Messala and M. Piso. 


LETTER XIV. 

I AM afraid you will be tired of hearing how 
much I am engaged ; but in truth I have been so 
busy, that 1 have scarcely had time for this short 
letter, and that has been snatched from important 
occupations. 1 mentioned in a former Ij^tter ^ 
Pompeius's first harangue ; that it was not accept- 
able to the poor, that it appeared spiritless to the 
wicked, unsatisfactory to the rich, undignified to 
the good : in short, it was a cold performance. 
Afterwards, at the instigation of the consul Piso, 
that inconsiderate tribune Fufius brought Pompeius 
forth to the assembly of the ))eoplc. The business 
was conducted in the Jnamiuiaii Circus and the 
#ame day, in that very place, jvas a fair held. He 
inquired of him whether he approved of the judges 
being chosen by the prsetor in the affair of Clo- 
dius's sacrilege ; which judges the same preetor 
was to use as his council ; as it had already been 
appointed by the senate. Upon which Pompeius 
spoke quite aristocratically ; replying, that the 
authority of the senate on all occasions had now, 
and always, the greatest weight with him ; and this 
he professed at great length. Afterwards theiJonsul 
Messala inquired of Pompeius in the senate, what 
he thought of the offence to religion, what of the 
indictment announced. He spoke in such a man- 
ner in the senate as to commend generally all the 
acts of that body ; and said to me, as be sut by 
me, that be thought his answer contained a suffi- 
cient reply to the questions proposed to him. 
Crassus, perceiving that it gained him applause to 
have it supposed that he was pleased with my con- 
sulate, rose up, and sjxike of my consulate in the 
handsomest manner, saying, that he owed it to me 
that he was a senator, that he enjoyed his freedom 
and his life ; that as often as he saw his wife, his 
home, his country, so often he saw blessings de- 
rived from me : in short, all those topics of fire 
and sword, which I used variously to represent in 
my speeches (you, who are my Aristarchus and 
critic, know those repositories of ornaments), he 
interwove with great effect. 1 was sitting next 
Pomjieiiis, and observed him to be moved ; whe- 
ther it was that Crassus should have gained the ap- 
plause which he had missed, or that my deeds 
should be so esteemed as to obtain the ready con- 
currence of the senate to the praises bestowed 
upon them, especially by one who owed it me the 
less, because, in all my letters in commendation of 
Pompeius, he had been lightly spoken of* This 
day much attached me to Crassus : and whatever 
was given covertly, I willingly acknowledged from 
him openly. But as for myself, ye gods ! how I 
exulted before my new hearer, Pompeius ! If periods 
and inflections, if deductions and arguments, ever 
availed me, it^was then : in short, there were ge- 
neral cheers : for the subject was, of the dignity 

p This letter is lost. 

q Pompeius having applied for the honour of a triumph, 
was obliged to oonfonii to tho custom of residing beyond 
the walls of Home till that was over. It was, therefore, In 
compliment to him that the meetings of the people and of 
the senate were at tliis time held out of the city. 
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of the senate, the unanimity of the knights, the 
conse^ of all Italy, the expiring remains of the 
conspiracy, of plenty and peace. You know, my 
powers on such materials : they were so exerted, 
that 1 am the more brief, because 1 ima^ne that 
they must have been heard even as far as you. 

But this is the state of affairs at Rome. The 
senate is our Areopagus : nothing can be more 
firm, nothing more upright, nothing more strenu- 
ous ; for when the day was come for bringing for- 
ward the impeachment, according to the decree of 
the aihate, there were collected youths scarcely 
bearded, the whole herd of Catiline, with the ef- 
feminate son of Curio at their head, demanding of 
the people to set aside the impeachment. Even 
Piso, the consul, who had proposed it, was now 
exerting himself against it. The Clodian mob had 
got possession of the passages ; and voting papers 
were furnished so, that none might be given signi- 
fying assent. Here then Cato rushes to the ros- 
tra and utters a most severe reproach on the 
consul Piso, if that can he called reproach, which 
is full of dignity, full of authority, full of whole- 
some counsel. Our friend Hortensius follows to 
the same purpose, and many other good men ; but 
the assistance of Pavonius was particularly dis- 
tinguished. In this concourse of principal per- 
sons the assembly is dismissed ; tlie senate is 
convoked ; wlien it was decreed, in a full house, 
(wdiile Piso was conteliding agaiust.it, and Clodius 
was entreating at the feet of each individual,) that 
the consuls should use their authority with the 
people to admit the impeachment. Fifteen voted 
with Curio against passing the decree ; on the other 
side were at least four hundred.* The thing was 
concluded. Fufius, the tribune, then gave way, 
Clodius made some pitiful addresses, in which he 
treated Hortensius, C. Piso, and the e.onsul Mes- 
sala, with great disrespect ; me he only charged 
with having found out‘ everything. The senate 
determined that nothing should b(! done respecting 
the provinces of the jirietors, the embassies, and 
other business, till the impeachment should have 
been brought forward. Here you have the history 
of the Roman affairs. But yet I must tell you 
also what 1 had not hoped for : the consul Mes- 
sala is excellent, brave, firm, diligent, and extols, 
loves, and imitates me : the other is by one fault 
the Jess faulty; in that he is indolent, sleepy, in- 
expert, incapable of busifiess ; but in will so ill- 
disposed, that be began to hate P«mj)eius ever 
after that meeting in which he j)raised the senate, 
lie has therefore wonderfully alienated from him 
all the best peojile; nor is he induced to act thufe 
more by friendship towards (Jlodius, than by a love 
of ruinous and factirms measures. But he has 
nobody among the magistrates like him. With 
the exception of Fufius, we enjoy a good set of 
tribunes ; and Coruutus is another Cato. But 

^ *Apdo 5 vdyos. Tliw is the well known (•ouncil ut 
Athens, bofoi*e which Ht. Paul afterwards spake. It was 
celebrated for its jusficc. It may bo observed that Cicero, 
in his letters to Attieus. makes the more frequent use of 
Creek terms, both because the language was familiar to 
Atticiis, and because he was often resident in Greoi'e. 

> It is hardly necessary to observe, that the Homans 
used to address the people in their assemblies from a raised 
pulpit, called the rostra. 

t Cicero, it seems, had used an expression of this kind 
on the occasion of the Catllinarian conspiracy ; and it was 
afterwards thrown in his teeth in derision. 


now, to return to private matters, the Trojan 
woman has made good her promises. Do you ao- | 
complisli the commissions which you have under- 
taken. Mv brother Q,uintus, who has purchased 
the remaiiung three quarters of the Arglletan 
building for 725 sestertia (GOOO/,), is desirous of 
selling his Tusculanum, in order to buy, if he can, 
Pacilius's house. I want you to be reconciled to 
Lucceius. I see him very desirous of it, and will 
lend my assistance. Let me know exactly what 
you are doing, where you are, and how things are 
going on. The 13th of February. 


LETTER XV. 

You have heard that the province of Asia" has 
fallen to my dear brother Quintus ; for I doubt 
not but common report has brought you this intelli- 
gence swifter than any friend^s letter. Now, as you 
know 1 have always been very greedy of praise ; and 
am, and am esteemed, beyond all men attached 
to the Greeks ; and have incurred much obloquy 
and enmity in the cause of the republic ; do you 
therefore “ call to mind all your prowess^,'* and by 
your management contrive that I may he praised 
and loved by everybody. Upon this subject I will 
write more to you in the letter 1 shall send by 
Quintus himself. 1 should be glad if you would 
let me know what you have done about my com- 
missions : and what, also, about your own busi- 
ness ; for since your departure from Brundisium, 
no letters from you have been deliviM-ed to me# I 
want much to know how you do. March 15. 


LETTER XVI. 

Ymr. ask me what happened at the trial, that the 
issue should have bt;eu so contrary to all expecta- 
tion ; and at the same time you desire to know 
how it happened that I battled less than usual. 1 
shall answer you the last first, like Homer"'. For, 
as long as the authority of the senate required my 
support, I fought with such eagerness and vehe- 
mence, as to excite shouts and acclamations greatly 
to my honour. And if ever you thought me 
strenuous in the puhli<^ cause, you would certainly 
have admired me upon that occasion ; for when he 
had recourse to his declamations, and in them used 
iny name invidiously, ye immortal gods I what 
fighting, what execution did I exhibit ! What 
attacks did I make upon Piso, upon Curio — upon 
the whole crew ! How did I assail the levity of the 

« Tho provincial Asia was situated In the western part 
of Asia Minor. Generally speaking, Asia Minor was called 
Asia. 

▼ The original is taken ffom a verse of Ilomor. Cicero 
moans to request that Atticiis, who was invited to bo 
lieutenant to Quintus, would exert himself to i*ender tho 
(Jroeks of Asia Minor favourablo to him ; and tiiat ho 
should do so, ho oflFers three reasons: Ist, that he was fond 
of praise from all men ; 2dly, that he had hlmst'lf always 
shown a partiality towards the Greeks ; and ^kl’y, because 
he was npprehensivo lest the enemies he had made by his 
vigorous conduct in his consulship might endeavour to 
injure his reputation abroad. Atticus, however, refused 
to accept the appointment of liciitcnant. 

^ H<imer begins his llias near tlie conclusion of the 
Trojan war, and afterwards introduces an accoimt of tho 
earlier part. 
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old, the wantonness of the young ! Often did 1 
want you, so help me gods ! not only as an adviser 
of my plans, but as a witness of my extraordinary 
exertions. But after Hortensius had devised that 
the tribune Fubus should bring in the^aw respect- 
ing the sacrilege (in which there was no other dif- 
ference from the consular indictment, excepting 
in the condition of the judges; though in that 
was everything), and was earnest that it might be 
so done ; having persuaded himself, and others, 
that no judges* could absolve him, I contracted 
my sails, knowing well the inefficiency of such 
judges, and 1 said nothing in my evidence but what 
was so well known and attested that I could not 
omit it. , If, therefore, you ask me the reason of 
the acquittal (to revert now to your first question), 
it was the neediness and baseness of the judges ; 
and that it should so happen was occasioned by 
Hortensius’s proposal ; who, fearing lest Fufius's 
intercession might put a stop to the progress of 
I the law, as decreed by the senate, did not perceive 
I that it was better to have him left in disgrace and 
ignominy, than intrusted to an unsound court of 
judgment. But prompted by his hatred, he hastened 
to bring the mutter to a trial, saying, that even 
before a leaden sword he must needs fail. But if you 
ask what were the circumstances of this judgment 
which had so incredible an issue, I answer, such 
that the counsel of Hortensius, which now from 
the event is censured by others, was by me censured 
from the very beginning. For as the rejection of 
a judge is made with the greatest applause, when 
. the prosecutor, like an upright censor, rejects per- 
sons of bad character, and the defendant, like a 
kind master of gladiators, selects the most tem- 
perate ; here, on the contrary, as soon as the judges 
sat down together, all honest men began to have 
sad misgivings y ; for a baser set never met together 
in a common gaming-house : senators of staged 
reputation, ruined knights, and tribunes, not 
debtors, so much as receivers*. There were, how- 
ever, a few honest men among them, whom he 
could not remove by rejection, who sat downcast 
and mournful among people most unlike to them- 
selves, and seemed afraid of being infected by the 
contagion of their infamy. Here, as each charge 
was submitted to this council, in the first inquiries, 
there appeared a surprising severity, without any 
difference of opinion : the defendant had obtained 
nothing ; more was even granted to the prosecutor 
than he asked ; Hortensius, in short, was exulting 
that he should have managed so well. There was 
nobody who did not think him guilty, and a thou- 
sand times condemned. Upon my being brought 
forwards as a witness, I imagine you will have 
heard from the acclamation even of Clodius's advo- 
cates, what ,, rising of the judges took place, how 
they surrounded me, ho^: openly they exposed 
their throats to P. Clodius for my security : which 
I consider a much greater honour than that which 
was shown to Xenocrates, whom your countrymen 
prevented from swearing when he gave his testi- 

* The judges of ancient liumo corresponded to our jury 
rather than to our judges, and determined the fact, not 
the law. Their number varied at different times. 

y The foregoing sentence has been differently, but I 
think wrongly, understood by eommentitors. 

Intimating tliat theyworo bi>th ruined and bribed. 
The (Rmse is rendered ih stime measure obscure for the sake 
of the poor antithesis of acrati and scrarii. 


mony : or that of our judges, who refused to look 
at the accounts of Metellus Numidicus, when they 
were brought round as usual. What was done to 
me, I say, is much greater. So that by the voice 
of his Jbdges, when 1 was so defended by them as 
the safeguard of the country, the culprit was con- 
founded, and all his supporters shrunk at once ; 
and the next day the same concourse came about 
me as had conducted me home on resigning the 
consulship. The noble Areopagites * cried out that 
they would not come forward unless a guard was 
appointed. It was submitted to the council ; one 
voice alone was against having a guard. The affair 
was brought before the senate : it was decreed with 
great dignity and liberality ; the judges were com- 
mended ; the business was intrusted to tlie magis- 
trates : nobody thought the man would make 
any reply. Say now, ye Muses, how the fire 
was first kindled^’. You know Haldhead®, him of 
the Nanneian estates, that panegyrist of mine, 
whose speech I mentioned to you so full of my 
praise. In two days he accomplished the whole 
business by means of a single slave, and him taken 
from the school of the gladiators. .He sent for the 
judges to come to him ; he promised, he entreated, 
he bribed. Nay, more, O ye gods ! such a profli- 
gate business ! even the enjoyment of certain 
women, and the introduction of young men of 
family, were made to enhance the price offered to 
some of the judges. Thus, in the general absence 
of all honest men, while the forum was filled with 
j slaves, there were still twenty-five judges so firm, 
i that, in face of the greatest danger they chose 
rather to ))erish than to ruin everything : there 
were thirty-one who were more moved by famine 
than by fame ; one of whom Catulus meeting said 
to him, “ What made you ask us for a guard ? were 
you afraid of having your money taken away.^*' 
You have here, as shortly as I ’could give it you, 
the nature of the trial, and the reason of the 
acquittal. 

You ask further what is the jiresent state of 
public affairs, and how I am affected. Know, 
then, that the constitution of the republic ; which 
you thought my counsels, 1 thought divine Provi- 
dence*^, had confirmed ; which seemed to be fixed 
and consolidated by the union of all good men, 
and the authority of my consulship ; unless some 
god have compassion upon us, has slipped from 
our hands by this single judgment : if it can be 
called a judgment, that thirty of the lowest and 
most profligate of the Roman people, by the effect 
of bribery, should extinguish right and justice : 
and, what not only all men, but all animals, know 
to have been done, that Talna, and Plautus, and 
Spongia, and such scoundrels, should determine 
not to have been done. But yet, that T may offer 
you some consolation on the part of the republic, 
wickedness does not exult in its^victory with that 
alacrity which some miscreants had hoped, after 

»^Tbo term is liore used in derisiom 

The original is quoted from Homer, 
c Baldhoad — ^in the original Calvus, which, besides 
meaning bald, as I have expressed it, was the name of a 
considerable family in ancient Homo. Here it is used in 
mockery for Crussus. What is the exact signliication of 
€x'‘lianncjanijf commentators are^not agreed. 

d I doubt not these expressions have a reference to the 
doctrines of Epicurus against a superintending Frovidence ; 
Atticus, as is well known, being of that sect 
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this wound which has been inflicted on the state ; 
for they fully thought, when religion and modesty, 
when the faith of judgments, and the authority of 
the senate had fallen, that then wickedness and 
licentiousness, being openly victorious, would exact 
of every honest man vengeance for the pain which 
every villain had suffered by the severity of my 
consulship. A.nd 1, that same person (for 1 need 
not fear the reproach of vain-gloriousness in speak- 
ing of myself to you, especially in a letter which 
I wish nobody else to read), myself, 1 say, have 
revived the drooping spirits of good men, encourag- 
ing and rousing every one : and by persecuting 
and harassing these corrupt judges, I have snatched 
all insolence from all the supporters and favourers 
of that victory^ I have never suffered the consul 
Piso to be at peace in anything : I have taken away 
from the man the province of Syria, already pro- 
mised him ; I have recalled the senate to its former 
severity, and have roused it from its despondence. 
Clodius I have crushejJ when he was present in the 
senate, both by a continued speech full of dignity, 
and by altercation, of which you may taste a few 
specimens ; for the rest can neither have their 
force nor elegance, from want of that spirit of con- 
tention which you Greeks call iywua. For when 
we met in the senate on the 15th of May, being 
called upon for my opinion, I entered at length 
upon the general state of the republic, and seemed 
to he inspired w'licn 1 brought in that head of my 
discourse — “that the conscript fathers *'■, on the 
receipt of a single wound, should not be dejected, 
should not faint ; that it was a wound of such a 
kind as ought neither to be dissembled'nor to be 
feared, lest we should be thought either cowards by 
being alarmed at it, or stupid by not being sensible 
of it : that Lentulus had been twice acquitted ; twice 
Catiline ; that he now was the third let loose upon 
the public by his judges. You are mistaken, 
Clodius ; tlie judges have reserved you not for the 
city, but for a prison, and have wished not to 
retain you in the state, but to deprive you of 
banishment. Therefore, conscript fathers, raise up 
your sjnrits, maintain your dignity : that concord of 
all good men yet remains in the republic : they 
have felt pain, but their courage is unabated : no 
new evil has been created ; but what was there 
before has been brought to light : in the trial of 
one abandoned man several have been found like 
him.’* But what am I dying ? I have almost 
included my speech in my letter. I return to our 
altercation. The pretty^ boy gets up, and objects 
to me that I had been at Baiae^. “ It is not true : 
but what if it were? Is it the same,'* added I, 
“ as if you were to say 1 had been in conceal- 
ment “What," says he, “has a fellow of 
Arpinum’ to do with hot baths?" “ Say this," 
replied I, “to yqur patron-*, who longed for the 

e The flcnatora were usually addressed by this title. 

f l*ulohcr, “ handsome,” was one of the names of the 
Ciandian family, from which Clodius descended. 

g liaise was celebrated for its warm baths, and fre- 
quented by the voluptuous. 

I’his, no doubt, alludes to Clodius's concealment in 
disguise at the ceremonies of the Bona I)ea. 

i Arpinum, a place about sixty miles E.S.E. from Rome, 
where Cicero was born 

j It has been generally supposed that Cicero, by this ex- 
pression, meant the sister of Clodius, who wanted to have 
connected herself with Cicero. 1 think it more likely that 
he should have meant Crassus : but the particular circum« 


baths of Arpinum." (For you know the Marinse^^.) 
“ How long," says he, “ shall we bear this king 1" 
“ Do you venture to pronounce the word king," 
said I, “ when he whose name was king did not so 
much as mdhtion you in his will?" (For he had 
devouced the inheritance of Rex in his expecta- 
tion.) “ You have been buying a “ tine house," 
Ays he. “ One would think," said 1, “ you were 
accusing me of buying the judges." “ They would 
not trust you," says he, “ even on your oath." 
“Nay, but," said I, “ five-and-twenty did trust 
me : the other one-and-thirty did not trust you, 
for they took care to receive their money before- 
hand." Overwhelmed by^ continued shouts, he 
sunk down, and held his tongue. My situation is 
this. Among the good, I am just as you left me ; 
among the filth and dregs of the city, much better 
now than you left me ; for it is no prejudice to me 
that my evidence should seem to have had no effect. 
Their ill-disposition has been let blood without any 
pain to me ; and the more so, because all those 
supporters of that iniquity acknowledge that a very 
clear case was bought off from the judges. In 
addition to this, that wretched and hungry rabble, 
who hang about the popular as.semblies like a 
leech, eager fr>r money, imagine that I am much 
esteemed by this Magnus ^ And indeed we are 
united together by a frequent and pleasant inter- 
course to such a degree, that those our revellers in 
conspiracy*", half-bearded youths, in their con- 
versations call him Cnaeus" Cicero. Therefore, in 
the games and shows I carry off wonderful marks 
of favour, without any shepherd's pipe to inter- 
mingle its hissing The public attention is just 
now directed to the comitia for the election of con- 
suls. Our Magnus, against the wish of everybody, 
thrusts forwards the son of Aulas ; and in con- 
ducting this business, he endeavours to gain his 
cause, neither by autliority nor by favour, but by 
those means with which king Philippus said he 
was able to take any castle into which an ass laden 
with gold could get up. It is said that a certain 
consul has undertaken the affair, like Doterio** the 
jilayer; and that he has people in his house to 
distribute money, which I do not believe. But 
there have lately been made two hateful decrees of 
the senate, which are supposed to be directed 
against the consul, on the requisition of Cato and 
Domitius ; one, that it might be lawful to search 
the houses even of magistrates on informations of 
bribery ; the other, that anybody who had distribu- 
tors of money in his house, should be considered 
as an enemy to the state. Lurco, one of the 

stances and private histories of those remote times are not 
sufficiently preserved to enable any person to speak with 
cimfidence about it. 

k The meaning of this passage has been mueft disputed. 
I incline to believe it a parciftbesis addressed to Attieus, 
signifying, perhaps, some salt spring near Arpinum, or 
some villa thence denominated. 

1 A title known to belong to Pompelus. 

This may probably refer to some designation familiar 
to the private conversation of the two friends. 

n Cnieus was Pompeius’s praenomen. 

o The paHvritia JUtula of the original might perhaps 
resemble a modern oat-call. 

P This is Buppose^to be Afranlus, a man of no proton- 
slons for such an apjfkntmont. 

^ Much doubt has been entertained about the true read- 
ing and the meaning of this word, which, however, is of 
little m omexit. The consul here spoken of is Piso. 
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tribuBes of the people, who entered upon his office 
at the time of the ^lian law, has been set free 
from the operation both of the iElian and Fuhan 
law, that he might introduce another on canvass- 
ing at elections ; which, lame as he he has pro- 
mulgated under prosperous omens. So the comitia 
are put off to the 27th of July. The novelty in 
the law is this : that anybody who shall have pm- 
mised money in his tribe, if he have not given it, 
shall be exempt from penalty ; but if he have given 
it, he shall have to pay to each tribe three thousand 
sestertii* (25/.) annually, as long as he lives. I 
observed that P. Clodius had already kept this law, 
inasmuch as he was accustomed to promise, and 
not to pay. But mark you ; do you perceive how 
my consulate, which Curio before called a deifi- 
cation, will, if this man be elected, become a mere 
puppet-show ‘ ? Therefore I believe we must con- 
tent ourselves with our philosophy, as you do ; 
and disregard these affairs of consulships as un- 
worthy of notice. 

As to what you tell me, that you have determined 
not to go into Asia, I should rather have wished 
that you did go ; and cannot but fear that some 
unpleasant consequence may arise from that cir- 
cumstance^^ At the same time I cannot blame 
your determination, especially after having declined 
to accept a province myself. I shall be content 
with your epigrams, which you have placed in the 
Amaltheum ; especially since Chilius has left me, 
and Archias has written nothing^. But having 
already composed a Greek poem in honour of the 
Luculli, I am afraid he will now turn his attention 
to the story of the Ctecilii. I returned thanks to 
Antonius in your name, and delivered the letter to 
Manlius. I have hitherto written to you the less 
frequently, because I had no proper person to 
whom 1 could intrust my letters ; nor did I suf- 
ficiently know what 1 should intrust to them* 
Farewell. I have now made you amends. If 
Cincius'^ refers to me any business of yours, I will 
readily undertake it ; but he is just now more 
occupied in affairs of his own, in which 1 shall not 
be backward in assisting him. If you are likely to 
be stationary, you may expect often to hear from 
me ; but do you also write frequently. I wish you 
would describe to me your Amaltheum, how it is 
situated, how it is fitted up ; and that you would 
send me any poems, and stories you possess on the 
subject of Amalthea^. 1 should like to make one at 
Arpinum. ‘ I will send you something of my writ- 
ing ; at present there is nothing finished. 

Any personal defect was considered as inauspicious. 

• Tbe number of the tribes was thirty-five. 

The Latin /aham mimitm, if it bo correct, is not now 
intellif(iblo. I have given what 1 ctaiccivo to bo the gene- 
ral signiiicAtiou. 

^ The diffloulties which < Cicero apprehended actually 
took place, owing to his brother's taking ill this refusal, 
on the part of Atticus, to serve under him in the capacity 
of lieutenant. 

▼ Cieero had wished that one of tliese poets should have 
written on the subject of his consulship. 

w Sec letter .3 of this book, note 

*■ Amalthoa is properly the fabulous name of tho fabu- 
lous goat which was said to have nourished tho infant 
Jupiter : it is, therefore, rightly expressed in this place. 
But Atticus's library was deuoininAd Amaltheum. See 
letter 13 of this book, note 


LETTER XVII. 

1 PERCEIVE from your letter, and from the copies 
of my brother Quintus’s which you sent with it, 
a great alteration in his disposition and sentiments 
towards you ; which affects me with all that concern 
which my extreme love for you both might be ex- 
pected to produce ; and I wonder what can have 
happened, that should occasion to my brother 
Quintus either such deep offence, or such change- 
ableness of mind. I had already observed, what I 
saw that you also suspected at the time of your 
departure, that some unfavourable impression had 
arisen, and that he was hurt in mind, and harboured 
certain unfriendly suspicions ; which, though I before 
often wished to heal, and especially after the allot- 
ment of his province ; yet 1 was not aware that the 
offehce he had conceived was so great as your letter 
declares ; nor were my endeavours attended with 
the success that I hoped. But yet I consoled 
myself with the consideratidb, that I did not doubt 
but he would see you either at Dyrrachium, or 
somewhere in those parts ; and whenever that 
happened, 1 trusted, and persuaded myself, that 
everything would be amicably settled between you, 
not only by discourse and explanation, but by the 
very .sight and meeting of each other. For what 
kindness there is in my brother Quintus, what 
cheerfulness, how tender a disposition both to con- 
ceive and to lay aside offence, it is needless for me 
to mention to you, who are well acquainted with it. 
But it has happened very unfortunately that you 
have not seen him anywhere. For what the male- 
volence of certain persons has suggested to him, 
has had more influence than either his duty or his 
relationship, or the IbrmcT affection between you, 
which ought to have great weight ; and it is easier 
to guess, than to declare, where the blame of this 
misfortune lies : for in defending my own rela- 
tions, I am afraid of appearing harsh towards 
yours>'. For this is my feeling upon the subject, 
that though no wound may have been indicted by 
those of his own household, yet they certainly might 
have healed that which was already received. But 
the fault of this whole affair, which extends even 
something further than appears, I can better explain 
to you when we meet. Respecting the letter which 
he wrote to you from Thessaloniea, and the language 
which you imagine he held with your friends at 
Rome, and upon his jolirney ; what foundation there 
be for it I know not ; but all my hope of removing 
this vexation rests in your kindness. For if you 
consider, that the minds of the best men are often 
irritable, and at tbe same time placable ; and that 
this sensibility, as 1 may call it, and tenderness of 
nature, is generally a sign of goodness ; and, what 
is the chief of all, that we ought mutually to bear 
with the ill humours, or faults, or offences of each 
other ; these differences, as I hope, will easily be 
composed : and that you may do so, 1 earnestly 
entreat you : for it is of the greatest concern to me, 
who sincerely love you, that there should be no one 
of my connexions who either does not love you, or 
is not loved by you. That part of your letter was 
by no means necessary, in which you explain what 
opportunities of advantage either in the provinces 
or in the city you have foregone, as well at other 

7 Prom hence one may see that Cicero thought Pompo- 
nia to blame. 
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times, as during? my consulate’^ : for your inge- 
nuousness and greatness of mind are well known to 
me. Nor have I ever thought there was any differ- 
ence between us, except in the line of life we 
adopted ; inasmuch as a certain ambition has led 
me to the pursuit of honours ; whilst a different, 
but most irreproachable, scheme of life, has con- 
ducted you to an honourable retirement. In that 
true praise of sincerity, of diligence, of scrupulous 
adherence to duty, I set neither myself nor any- 
body else before you ; and in affection towards me, 
when I go beyond brotherly and domestic attach- 
ments, i attribute the first place to you. For I 
have seen, and thoroughly known, on various occa- 
sions, both your solicitude and your joy on my 
account. And often has your congratulation on my 
success been delightful to me, and your supjmrt in 
my fears most grateful. Nay, at this time, from 
your absence, 1 feel a want not only of counsA, in 
which you excel, but of that intercourse of conver- 
sation, which I enjoy with peculiar relish in your 
company. What shafl 1 say ^ ? In business of the 
state ? in which it is not allowable for me to be 
negligent ; or in the fatigues of the forum ? which 
formerly 1 undertook for ambition’s sake ; now, 
that I may be able by favour to maintain my 
dignity, or even in domestic concerns P in which 
both before, and particularly since the d(!])arturc of 
my brother, I want you and our conversations. In 
short, neither my labour, nor my rest, neither my 
business, nor my idleness, nor forensic, nor do- 
mestic affairs, nor public, nor private, can any 
longer pro(!eed without your sweet and friendly 
counsel and conversation. From the mention of 
these things modesty has often restrained us both. 
But it has now been rendered n^Mressaiy by that 
part of your hdter in which you study to clear and 
justify yourself and your conduct. And amidst the 
embarrassments arising from his alienated and 
offended mind, this however has happened fortu- 
nately, that your resolution of declining all pro- 
vincial ernploymeats has been known, and occasion- 
ally professed by you to me and others of your 
friends ; so that your not being together mayappear 
to be the etFeet not of any disagreement and rupture 
between yfui, but of your inclination and judgment ; 
whence I tru.st those sentiments which have been 
violated will easily admit of expiation ; and the.se 
between us, which have been kejit sacred, w’iil con- 
tinue to be religiously mainlined. 

We are here engaged in a sickly, wretched, and 
changeable republic. For I suppo.se you liave heard 
of our knights being nearly disunited from the 
senate. First they took it very ill that a decree of 
the senate .should have been promulgated, to in- 
stitute an inquiry into those who should have 
received money as judges. At the pa.ssing of this 
decree I was accidentally absent ; but wdien I found 
that the equestrian order was much di.sturbed at it, 
though they did not openly say so, I reproved the 

2 It is to he suppofsed that Cicero, during bin consulbhip, 
would not fail to offer hi« aHHistance in procuring for Atti- 
cuh any appointment he might wish to hold. 

» The .sense I have given to this passage is not agreeable 
to the usual punctuation , but appears to me most consontuit 
to Cicero's ordinary manner of writing, and most suitable 
to the context. 

b The Roman people were divided into throe orders, 
senators, knights, and plebeians. The busini^ss of the 
knights was chiefly to act as judges, or as farmers of the 
public revenue. 


senate^ as 1 thought, with great authority ; and 
spake forcibly and copiously in not the most 
honourable cause. Now for another favourite 
concern of the knights, scarcely to be borne, 
which, howe#sr, I have not only borne, but justi- 
fled. The farmers of the revenue in Asia*", who had 
made their agreement with the censon, complained 
i# the senate that they had been deceived by the 
hope of gain, and had made an improvident bargain, 
and petitioned that the letting might be set aside. 

1 took the lead among their supporters ; or rather 
I was the second ; for it was Crassus who encou- 
raged them to present this request. An odious 
business, disreputable petition, and a confession of 
im])rudence. But there was the greatest rgason to 
apprehend, that, if tliey gained no redress, they 
might be altogether alienated from the senate : 
This affair also was principally managed by me ; 
and it was brought about that they obtained a very 
full and very frieiidly senate ; and 1 said a good deal 
respecting the dignity and unanimity of the two 
orders, on the first of December and day following. 
The business is not yet finally settled, but the in- 
clination of the senate has been clearly seen. Me- 
telliis, the consul elect, had alone spoken against it. 
That hero of ours, Cato, was going to speak, but 
owing to the shortness of the day it did not come 
to his turn. Thus maintaining my proposed line of 
conduct, 1 8ui)port, as well as I am able, that con- 
cord 1 had endeavoured to cement. But yet, since 
these measures are liable to fail, a certain safe way, , 
as I hope, is fortifying to enable me to retain my 
authority. 1 cannot sufficiently explain this to you 
by letter, but I will give you a little bint. 1 am 
very familiar with Pompeius. I know what you 
will say. I will use caution, wherever caution can 
be used ; and I will write more fully to you some 
other time about my intentions in conducting the 
business of. the republic. Do you know that 
Lucceius purposes immediately to solicit the con- 
sulship ? for tliere are said to be only two candi- 
dates. (/lesar, with whom he thinks he may unite 
through Arrius ; and Bibulus, with whom be sup- 
poses he may be joined through C. Piso. Do you 
laugh ? Believe me, this is no laughing matter. 
What else shall I tell you ? What ? There are many 
thing.s ; but at another time. If you would have 
us expect you, take care to let me know. Now I 
modestly beg, what 1 earnestly wish, that you will 
come as soon as you cam The fifth of December. 

LETTER XVIII. 

t 

There is nothing of which 1 now so much feel 
the want, as of him with whom I can communicate 
every thing that concerns me ; who loves me, who 
is prudent, — with whom 1 can converse without 
flattery, without dissimilation, without reserve. 
For my brother, who is all candour and kindness, 
is away ; Metellus is no more to me than the sea- 
shore, or the air, a mere desert : but you, who have 
so often relieved my cares and anxieties by your 
conversation and counsel, who used to be my 
companion in public matters, my confidant in all 
private ones, the partaker of ail my words and 
thoughts, where are you ? 1 am so deserted by 

« Asiani api>car to^iave been persons from tno order of 
knights, who rented of the cen»M»ra the collection of the 
tributes from Asia Minor, as was usual in other provinces, 
for five years at a time. 
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everybody that I have no other comfort but what 
is enjoyed with my wife and daughter, and my 
sweet little Cicero. For those ambitious and out- 
ward friendships make some show in public, but 
have no domestic fruit. So that whflst my house 
is full every morning, — whilst 1 go down to the 
Forum attended with troops of friends, — out of 
this crowd I can find nobody with whom I cAi 
either jest freely or open my bosom familiarly. 
Therefore I look for you, I want you, nay I call 
for you. For there are many things which trouble 
and distress me, which, could 1 pour them into 
your ears, I seem as if 1 could discharge in the 
conversation of a single walk. The stings and 
vexations of my domestic troubles 1 shall keep to 
myself, and not trust to this letter and to a strange 
messenger. And these (for 1 would not have you 
think too much of them) are not of great moment; 
but yet they hang upon me, and tease me, and 
have no friendly counsel or conversation to allay 
them. But in the republic, although there is a 
ready courage, yet the inclination to exert itself 
does again and again elude every remedy**. Should 
I but shortly collect together what has been done 
since your departure, you must needs exclaim, that 
the state of Rome can no longer subsist. For it 
was, I believe, after you left us, that the first en- 
trance was made upon the cause of the Clodian 
story. Upon which occasion, conceiving that I 
had an opportunity of cutting down and restraining 
the licentiousness of the young, I exerted myself 
with vehemence, and poured forth all the powers 
of my mind and understanding, — influenced by no 
hostility towards anybody, but by the hope of 
correcting the republic and healing the state. 
Deeply is the republic injured by this corrupt and 
profligate judgment *'. See now what has since taken 
place : a consuU has been imposed upon us whom 
nobody that is not as much a philosopher as our- 
selves can bear to look at without a sigh. How 
severe a wound is this 1 After a decree of the 
senate had passed respecting bribery at elections, 
respecting the conduct of judges, no law was 
carried through, — the senate was worried out, — the 
Roman knights alienated. So that year overturned 
two supports of the state which by me alone had 
been established ; for the senate both threw away 
its authority and dissolved the union of the two 
orders. Now ^then another fine year has been 
entered upon 1 Its beginning has been such that 
the annual rites in honour of the tutelary goddess 
of Youth were omitted. For Memmius was en- 
gaged in initiating the wife of M. Lucullus in rites 
of his ownif. Menelaus*', not brooking that, pro- 
cured a divorce. But whereas that Idaeau shepherd* 
had only abused Menelaus, — this Paris of ours has 
treated li>oth Menelaus and Agamemnon f with 

** I undorstond the exprension animxu and voluntas to 
apply not to Oloero, but to In republican 

« See letter 1<! of this book. 

f This consul is L, Afranius, a'creature of Pompeius, and 
designated by Ciooro as the son of A ulus. Bee letter 15 of 
this book. 

Sit must be supposed that Memmius ought to have pre- 
sided at the rites of Juventas. It seems that ho debauched 
the wife of M. Lucullus, which is meant by those rites of 
his own. 

M. Luoullus, called Menelaus, as having been injiured 
by Memmius, whom ho had before called Paris. 

I Paris. • 

J L. Lucullus, the brother of Marcus, so called because 


scorn. But there is one C. Herennius, a tribune, i 
whom perhaps you have never heard of (though 
you may have heard of him, for he belongs to your 
tribe) ** ; and Sextus, his father, used to distribute 
among you the money of the candidates*. This 
man wants to translate P. Clodius to the condition ' 
of a plebeian *” ; and the same fellow proposes that ! 
the populace at large should vote on this affair of | 
Clodius in the Campus Martius". 1 have given 
him such a reception in the senate as I am accus- 
tomed to do to such scoundrels ; but nothing can 
be more insensible than he is. Metellus is an 
excellent consul, and attached to me ; but it lessens 
his authority that he has, as a matter of form, pro- 
mulgated this proposal respecting Clodius. But 
this son of Aulus ®, ye gods ! how dull, how 
spiritless a soldier ; how well he deserves to lend 
an ear every day, as he does, to hear himself abused 
by Palicanus. An Agrarian law has been promul- 
gated by Flavius, a poor thing, almost the same as 
that of Plotius. In the me^ri time there is not a 
sound statesman, not a phantom of one, to be 
found. He who might be one, my intimate (for ; 
so he is, and I wish you to know it) Pompeius ; 
defends that painted robe of hisP by kecj»ing ' 
silence. Crussus utters not a word against the ; 
favour of the people. The others you are already | 
acquainted with ; who are so stupid that they hope 
to preserve their luxurious stews h when the republic 
is lost. The only person who administers any , 
relief, rather by his firmness and integrity than by | 
his counsel or prudence, is Cato, who now for the i 
third month continues to harass the poor collectors * 
who have been very friendly to him. So we are j 
compelled to pass no decree about other matters | 
till an answer is given to these collectors. I expect I 
therefore that even the business of the embassies I 
will be put off*. You see now by what waves we ’ 
are tossed : and if from what I have said you })er- 
ceive that there is as much more unsaid, yet visit | 
us once more ; and although these parts to which ! 
I call you deserve to be shunned, nevertheless let 
the value you set upon our friendship be such, that ! 
you may be glad to enjoy it even with these vexa- i 
tions. For, that you may not be registered as an | 
absentee, I will take care to have your return given i 
out and proclaimed everywhere. To be registered i 
just at the lustration* is like a very merchant, j 

Agamemnon was brother to Menelaus. Memmius, who 
had thus insulted M. Ltfcullus, had before injured hia 
brother, in opposing his petition for a triumph. 

k The people of Home were distributed into thirty-five 
tribes. 

I The inferior magistrates wore elected by the tribes, 
and probably might distribute money amongst tliose of 
their own tribe for this purpose. 

('lodius wanted, for factious purposes, to become tri- 
bune, for which it was necessary ho should be a plebeian, 
lie therefore contrived to get adopted into a plebeian 
family. 

« The tribunes had the power of calling the comltia 
tributa in the (Campus Martius ; and, in voting by tribes, 
os every citizen had a voice in his own tribe, oouseciuently 
the plebeians had a great majority. 

«> Afranius. 

P Pompeius continued to wear his coloured robe of 
triumph. 

*1 The stows for fish wore among the princiiml luxuries 
of the Romans 

' These are the farmers of the revenues of Asia Minor 
spoken of in letter 17 of tliis book. 

■ The registry of the censors, which was renewed every 
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Therefore take care that wc may see you as soon 
as possible. The 1 st of February, in the consulship 
of L. Metellus and L. Afranius. 


LETTER XIX. 

Not only if I had as much leisure as you have, 
but also if I was content to send such short letters, 

I should surpass you, and write much oftcner than 
you do. But, besides my fpreat and incredible 
occupations, 1 never suffer any letter to go to you 
without some argument and opinion. First then, 
as it is proper in writing to such a lover of his 
country, I will send you an account of what is 
going forward in the republic ; next, as 1 know 
your affection to me, I will tell you what I conceive 
you may not be unwilling to hear relating to myself. 
And with respect to the republic, the chief concern 
at present is the apprehension of a Gallic war. 
For the Edui, our brethren (as they have been 
called), are actually fighting; the Sequani have 
been fighting very ill ; and the Helvetii are without 
doubt in arms, and making incursions into the 
Roman }>rovince. The senate has decreed that 
the consuls should have the two Gauls allotted to 
them ; that a levy should be made ; that exemptions 
should not be admitted ; that ambassadors should 
be desi)iitched with authority, who should go to 
the cities of Gaul and take care that they do not 
join the Helvetii. The ambassadors are Q. Me- 
tellus Cretiens, and L. Flaccus, and (by an ill 
assortment, like the Greek proverb of pouring 
precious ointment upon lentils) Lentiilus the son 
of Clodianiis. And here I cannot forbear mention- 
ing, that when, among the consulars, the first lot 
fell upon me, a full senate with one voice deter- 
mined that I ought to be retained in the city. 
After me the same thing happened to Pompfuus : 
so that we two seemed to be kej>t as pledges of the 
republic. Why then should 1 look for the ajiplauses 
of others when these spring up at home ? Now 
this is the state of the city affairs. The Agrarian 
law was vehemently urged by the tribune Flavius, 
though the author of it w^as Pompeius, and it had 
nothing popular besides its author. From this 
law 1 took out, with the ajiprobation of the 
assembly, whatever affected the interests of private 
persons : I exempted the land which had been sold 
in the consulship of P. Mu^dus and L. Calpurnius ; 
I confirmed the possessions of Sulla’s people ; the 
Volaterrani and Arretini, whose lands Sulla had 
declared public, but had not allotted, I retained in 
the enjoyment of their property. One plan I did 
not object to, that land should be pur<;hased with 
this adventitious money, which might be derived, 
for the space of five years, from the tributes of the 
countries newly conquered ^ The senate was 
adverse to the whole of this Agrarian .scheme, sus- 
pecting that it was designed only to give some new 
power to Pompeius ; for Pompeius had used great 
exertions to acconvplish his wish of carrying the 
law through. But, with the full approbation of 
those who were to occupy the lands, 1 confirmed 
the titles of the actual possessors (for our strength, 
as you know, lies in the rich proprietors), whilst I 

fifth year, was concluded by a lustration, or sacrifice of 
purification, addressed to the assembled perqde. 

t These were the countries conquered by Pompeius In 
the Mithridatic war. 


satisfied the people and Pompeius (for that also I 
wished to do ) by the purchase ; whiidi being care- 
fully conducted, I hoped the lees of the city might 
be drawn off. and the waste lands of Italy peopled. 
But this whom affair has cooled again, having been 
interrupted by the war. Metellus is indeed a good 
cpnsul, and is much attached to me : tlie other is 
such a mere cipher, that he does not even know 
yvhnt it is that he has bought These are the 
chief things of the re]»ublic ; unless you may think 
it concerns the republic also, that one Herennius, a 
tribune of the people, of your tribe, a good-for- 
nothing and needy fellow, has several times insti- 
tuted a motion for transfejrring P. Clodiua to the 
rank of a plebeian ; but many have interposed 
their prohibition. This, I think, is what has been 
doing in the republic. But for myself, after having 
once obtained the distinguished and immortal 
glory of that fifth of December^, not without much 
envy and ill will, I have never ceased to exert the 
same spirit in the republic, and to support that 
dignity which I had entered upon and attained. 
But w'hen I had witnessed, first, in the acquittal 
of Clodius, the inconstancy and weakness of the 
judge.s ; then saw how easily our knights collectors, 
though they continued friendly to me, were dis- 
united from the senate ; then again, that certain 
happy spirits (those luxurious possessors of fish- 
ponds, 1 mean, your friends) are utuUsguisedly 
envious of me ; 1 considered that it was time to 
look out f(»r some greater support and stronger 
securities. Therefore, first 1 brought Pompeius, 
who had too long observed a silence upon my 
transactions, into tliat disposition, that in the 
senate, not once, but repeatedly, and at considerable 
length, he attriliuted to me the safety of the empire 
and of the world : which did not so much concern 
me (for what I did is not so ohs(!ure as to stand in 
need of testimony, or so doubtful as to require 
commendation) as the republic ; because there 
were certain ill-disposed people who expected that 
some contention might arise betw’een me and 
Pompeius from a disagreement upon those matters. 
With him 1 have united myself in such intimacy, 
that each of us may hence be more fortified in his 
own line of conduct, and firmer in the republic, 
from this connexion. And that hostility of the 
licentious and delicate youth, which had been raised 
against me, ha.s been so softcuied by my civility, 
that they all now pay me particular attention. In 
short, 1 do nothing harsh towards anybody, — nor, 
however, any thing popular and unbecoming ; but 
my whole conduct is so regulated, that 1 maintain 
a constancy towards the republic ; and in my pri- 
vate concerns, on account of the unsteadiness of 
the good, the unkindness of the malevolent, the 
hatred of the wicked, towards me, 1 adopt a certain 
caution apd attention ; and so bear my affections, 
whilst I am implicated in these new connexions, 
that the sly Sicilian Epicliarmus often whispers in 
my ear that verse of bis, — “ Be sober and distrust- 
ful ; these are the sinews of the understanding 
and of my management and scheme of life you see, 
1 think, as it were a model. Respecting your 
business you often write to me ; but it is impossible 
to remedy it, — for the decree of the senate was 
carried by a great concurrence of members, without 

u Meaning tliat be had bought the crmHiilntiip. 

^ When he defeated Cutilinc'H connpiracy, and ordered 
his accomplices to be put to death. 
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the authority of any of us consulars. For, as to 
your seeing that I was present when it was drawn 
up, you may understand from the decree itself that 
a different object was at that time brought forward; 
and this about the free people was Jided without 
any occasion, — and was so done by P. Servilius 
the son, who gave his opinion among the last. 
But at this time it cannot be altered : so that the 
meetings which were at first held on this subject 
have long since ceased to be kept up. If, how- 
ever, by your gentle manners you have squeezed 
out of the Sicyonians any portion of money, I 
should be glad to be made acquainted with it. 1 
have sent you the accoqnt of my consulate, written 
in Greek ; in which, if there is anything that 
appears to an Attic gentleman not to be correct and 
good Greek, I will not say to you, what I think 
Lucullus said of his history, that he purposely 
introduced some barbarisms, that it might be known 
to be the work of a Roman. In mine if there be 
anything of that sort, it will be without my know- 
ledge, and contrary to my inclination. If I com- 
plete that in Latin, I will send it to you. You 
may expect the third in verse that 1 may omit 
no mode of celebrating my own praises. Here 
take care that you do not (piote upon me the 
Greek proverb, ** Who will praise his father?**’ 
For if there is anything better among men let it be 
praised, and let me be blamed for not rather be- 
stowing my praises elsewhere ; though what I 
write is, after all, not praise, but history. My 
brother Quintus studies to exculpate himself in his 
letters, and affirms that he never spoke anything 
against you to anybody ; but this must be managed 
between us with great care and diligence when we 
meet. Do you only at length visit us again. This 
Cossiuius, to whom I give my letter, seems to me 
an excellent man, free from levity, and affectionate 
towards you, and such as your letter represented 
him. The ITitli of March. 


LETTER XX. 

Upon my return to Rome from my Pompei- 
i nnum^^ on the 12th of May, our friend Cincius 
. gave me your letter dated the 13th of February, to 
which I now reply. And first, I am very glad 
that you are so perfectly acquainted with ray 
opinion respecting you^ In the next place, it 
• gives me great satisfaction that you should have 
j shown such moderation in those affairs in which I 
and my family were concerned, not without some 
I appearance of harshness and unkiudness " ; which 
j is a proof at once of no small affection, and of 
i consummate judgment and prudence. On which 

I ^ This heVixftcrwards executed. Bco book ii. letter ;j. 

I * Some doubts have boon odlortainetl about the applica- 
! tion of this proverb. In the beginning of Plutarch’s life 
j of Aratiis it is quoted more at length ; and fnim thence I 
I shonld undemtand it hero to signify, that as it was con- 
! eluded that one avIio praised the doinls of his ancostors, 

! had no merit of his own ; so it might be inferred, that if 
' Cicero was so vain of his consulship ho had little else to 
i boast of. 

I 7 Cicero i> 08 sessed several villas, one of wliicb was near 
! Pompeii. 

* Tliis proba'^y alludes to what bo bad said in letter 17 
of this book. , 

I » Meaning the disagreement between Quintus and his 
1 wife Pomponia. 


subject as you have written so graciously, so care- 
fully, so fairly, and candidly, that I not only have 
nothing further to ask of you, but had no right to 
expect 80 much readiness and mildness from you, 
or from any man ; I think it best to say nothing 
more about the business. When we meet, then, 
if any occasion occurs, we will confer together by 
word of mouth. 

In what you say about the republic, you argue 
affectionately and wisely ; and your opinion is not 
at variance with the line of conduct I have adopted. 
I ought neither to recede from the state of my 
dignity, nor to go without my host into the for- 
tiff cations of another man ; and he^ of whom 
you speak, has nothing noble, nothing exalted, 
nothing that is not abject and popular. Yet 
the course I have taken is perhaps not without 
its advantage to myself in promoting the tranquil- 
lity of my own times ; but it is still much more 
advantageous to the republic than to me, that the 
violence of the wicked against me should be 
repressed by my having confirmed the wavering 
opinion of one in the highest fortune, authority, 
and favour ; and by having converted liim from 
the hojies of bad men to the commendation of my 
actions. Had any meanness been necessary on my 
part, I should have thought no object an equiva- 
lent; but everything has been done in such a 
manner, that my dignity has sustained no diminu- 
tion from compliance with him, while his is 
increased by his a])probation of me. The rest is, 
and will continue to be, so managed, as not to 
permit tliat what I have done, may appear to have 
been done by accident. My good men, those 
whom you metktion,und that Sparta^', which you say 
has fallen to my lot, I will not only never desert, 
but even if I am deserted by it, I will still continue 
in my former sentiments. I would wish you, 
however, to consider, that, since the death of 
Catuhis, T maintain this course of honour without 
protectors, and without associates : for as Rhin- 
ton, I thiitk, says, “ some are as nothing, others 
care for nothing.” With regard to the envy 
which our epicures bear me, I will either write to 
you at another time or will reserve it till we meet. 
But nothing shall tear me from the senate ; whe- 
ther because it is right that we should be united, 
or that it is most suitable to my affairs, or that 1 
am not sorry to be held in such esteem by them. 

With regard to the Sicyonians, as I told you in 
a former letter, there is not much hope in the 
senate. For there is now nobody that offers any 
complaint. So that, if you wait for this, it is a 
long business. Try some other means if you can. 
For it has been concluded without animadversion 
from those whom it concerned ; and the senators 
ha.stily ran to support the motion. The season is 
not yet come for superseding the decree ; because 
there are not only none to complain, but many 
are very well pleased ; partly through malice®, 
partly from an opinion of its justice. Your friend 
Metellus is an excellent con^l. I have only to 
blame in him, tliat he is not very well pleased with 
the news of peace from Gaul. I suppose he is 

Pompoius. 

This obviously alludes to a passage in sonic letter from 
Attieus. who had applied to (Cicero a Greek proverbial ex- 
pression, signifying, that one who was bom at Sparta ought 
to act wortliily of this distinction. 

^ Being pleased to see the public creditors disappointed. 
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ambitious of a triumi>h. In this 1 wish he were 
more moderate. Everything else is excellent. 
Cut this sou of Aulus behaves in such a manner, 
that his consulate is no consulate, but the mortih. 
cation of our Magnus Of my writings I have 
sent you my consulate in Greek. I delivered the 
book to L. Cossinius. Cut while you are pleased 
with my Latin compositions, I imagine that, as a 
Greek, you will bear towards this Greek one a 
little envy. If anybody else writes upon this 
subject 1 will send it you. Cut, believe me, as 
soon as they have read this of mine, they are 
somehow checked. Kow', to return to my own 
business, L. Papirius Pcetus, a good man, and 
fond of me, has made me a present of the books 
w’hich Ser. Claudius left. As your friend Cincius 
declared that, by the C’incian law it wils allowable 
to take them, I said that 1 should most willingly 

j * or pfri'at. is woll known to liuvo Ium-u «n npiiol- 

; latinn of J*oin]u*ius, wlio hadRot Afranius, tin* w»n of Aulus, 

I to In? rleetod consul. • 

f Ihls is said (’incins’s narnc lias fre<nioiitly 

I ocoiirrcd before, as an a^rent eniidnyod by At ficus. The 
j f ineian law forbade tbe n'ei'ivinj? of extravujjant buuis for 
; idendinR-. 

I n Thi» is not said to j’.cfiis in reply to his otVer actually 


accept them if he offered themii^. Now, if you 
love me, if you know that you are beloved by me^, 
use your endeavours, through your friends, your 
clients, your guests, nay, your freed-men, and 
slaves, that net a scrap of them may be losC For 
I want exceedingly both the Greek books, which I 
su8]>ect, and the Latin, which I know he left. I 
havfe every day more satisfaction in these studies, 
whenever the business of the forum'permits. You 
will render me a most, I say, a most grateful 
service, if you will attend to this with the same 
diligence you use in things which you suppose me 
to have much at heart. At the same time 1 recom- 
mend to you the affairs of Pietus himself, for 
undertaking which he gives you the greatest 
thanks. I not only ask, but entreat you, at length 
to visit us. 

made, but to ('niotii.o, on tlu» KiipposUion tliiit it might ho 
iiuide. It is for tliis reiiKon tluit he ndds si a/fu/t'jisr/. Ho 
told <‘ineins, tbnt sinee he ho jittor]ireted IiIh naincHakc's 
lii%v, tliiit he might legally iieccpt the liookK. h« Khould bo 
very gliul to do so (f lerrr i flvreti lo him. 

This miiy allude partieiilurly to Home expri^ssions 
which it is probable AtticiiH had used in his acknowtcHlg- 
iiu‘nt of letter 17, where Cicero decliU'CH his strong uileetion 
for him. 


BOOK IT. 


! LETTER I. 

I On the 1st of June, as 1 was going to Antinm, 
i and gladly leaving the gladiators of M. Metellus. I 
! met your servant. He delivered to me vour letter, 
I and the Greek narrative of juy consulship, upon 
I which I was glad that I had previously given to 
: L. Cossinius my book on tlie same subject, written 
j 1ik(;wise in Greek, which lie was to take to you. 
; For had 1 read yours first, you might say that I 
I had stolen from you. Although yours, which I 
I eagerly read, appeared to me ratlier rough and 
undressed, yet that very negligence had the effect 
of ornament ; and, as they say of women, it was 
the sweeter from having no perfume. 

My book, on the other hand, had exhausted the 
i whole repository of lsoc:rates, and all the scent- 
! boxes of his disciples, and, isi some measure, even 
I the colours of Aristotle. This, as you mentioned 
j ill a former letter, you just tasted at Coreyra ; but 
I afterwards I imagine you received it from Cossi- 
j nius. 1 should not have ventured to send it you, 
unless I had deliberately and critically examined 
it. Though Posidonius*, to whom I had sent my 
memoir, that he might describe the same events in 
a more finished style, told me in his answer from 
Rhodes, that the perusal had not only not disposed 
him to w'rite, but had completely discouraged him. 
What say you } I have confounded the Greek 
nation ; so that they who pressed me to give them 
materials, which they might embellish, have now 
ceased to trouble me. If the book pleases you, 
you will take care to have it circulated in Athens, 
and ot her cities J of Greece. For it may possibly 

* Po.«iidoniijfl was a Stoic philosopher, under whom Cicero 
had studied at^lihodcs. 

J Previous to the invention of printing, tho transcribing 


throw some splendour on my affairs. I will send 
tbe speeches you ask for, and some others, since 
you seem to be pleased with what 1 have written 
at th<‘ desini of certain young men. For, as your 
fellow-citizen Demosthenes, in those orations which 
are called -Philippics, had shone forth, and eman- 
cipated hiiTkself from that abrupt and judicial 
iiiatiiier of s])eakii>g, that he miglit appear more 
dignified and stnlesmandike ; so it became me to 
see that there should be some orations of mine, 
wliicli might be called (‘ousular ; of which one was 
delivered in the senate on the Ist of January ; the 
next to the pcoj)Ie on the Agrarian law ; the third 
on the subject of ^Otho*^ ; the fourth in defence of 
Uahirius ; the fifth on the children of the persons 
proscribed' ; the sixth, when in the assembly I 
resigned my province**'; the seventh, by which I 
drove out Catiline ; the eighth, which 1 delivered 
to the people the day after Catiline's flight ; the 
ninth, in the a.sseinhly on the day when the Allo- 
hrogc,s gave their public testimony"; the tenth, in 

and <lii*p<THing of boolcH muHt have been a#vork of great 
laliour, and imiHt liavo tak(^i up a great deal of time. 

k f»tho hud l)oc*n the author of a law whiohi nppropri- 
.ated a dlstinRuishcd part of the theatre to tho use of tho 
knights. Tin’s C)tho coming into the theatre during 
Cicero's emiHulHhij) wais luKited by tho jiopulaoc, and sup- 
ported the knightN. w> us to endanger a considcrablo 
uproar ; upon which (’iccro suniinoncd the people tc, tbe 
t«*mplc of Jtctlona, where ho addressed them with mk.-Ii 
effect, that, upon returning to the theatre, they joined 
their applaiistj to that of the knights. The orati jii is not 
extant. 

1 This relates to Bulla's proscription. 

“ Cieerti having declined the j)rovineo of Muce<lonia in 
favour of C. Antonius, was nominated U* that of Cisalpine 
Gaul, but immediately gave It up to Q. Metellus. 

® This relates to the Catilinarian conspiracy. 
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the senate on the fifth of December®. There are 
besides, two short ones, as it were fragments, on 
the subject of the Agrarian law. 1 will take care 
that you shall have this whole collection. And 
since not only my writings, but m^C transactions, 
afford you pleasure, in the same books you will see 
both what I have done, and what I have said. 
Otherwise, you should not have asked for thdm ; 
for I did not present myself to you uninvited. 

As to what you inquire about the cause of my 
sending for you ; and signify, that though you are 
fettered with business, yet not only if it is neces- 
sary, but if 1 wish it, you will come to me ; there 
is, in truth, no immediate necessity ; but 1 thought 
you might arrange the season of travelling more 
conveniently. You are away too long, especially 
as you are at no great distance, and yet we do not 
enjoy the fruits of your company, and you are 
without us. At present all is quiet ; yet if the 
madness of the pretty p youth were allowed to 
proceed a little further, I should earnestly call you 
thence. But Metellus nobly prevents it, and will 
prevent it. What say you ? He is a patriotic 
consul, as I always believed, and well disposed. 
But that fellow no longer dissembles, but openly 
professes his wish to be made a tribune of the 
people. Upon the question being agitated in the 
senate, I beat him down, and reproached him with 
his inconstancy, who at Rome was soliciting the 
tribunate, though at Hera, in Sicily, he had de- 
1 dared that he wanted to be made widile. But I 
I said it was not a thing about which we need give 
t ourselves much trouble ; for it would no more be 
' permitted to him ns a plebeian to ruin the state, 
I than it had been to some, like himself, who were 
atricians, when 1 was consul. Again, when he 
oasted in the assembly that he hud come from 
the strait^ in six days, and that nobody had time 
to come out to meet him, and’ that he had arrived 
in the night ; I observed, that it was nothing 
strange that he should have come from Sicily to 
Rome in six days, who had gone from Rome to Iii- 
teramna in three hours’^ ; that it was not the first 
time he had entered by night ; and that nobody 
had met and stopped him on a former occasion, 
when it ought more especially to have been done. 
What say you ? I make an iinpfident man modest 
not only by a constant dignity of speech, but even 
by this kind of repartee. Now, therefore, 1 
dispute and jest familiarly with him. For, as we 
were conducting one of the candidates, he asks me 
if I used to give a place to the Sicilians in the 
exhibitions of gladiators*.^ 1 said, no. ** But 
says he, ** their new patron, shall adopt this ; 
though my sister, who has such consular space ^ 
allotted her* gives me but one foot.” ” Do not 
complaii\^/* said I, “of this one foot of your sister, 
for you are at liberty to lift up the other whenever you 

o This likewise relates to the Catilinnrian conspiracy. 

V The person here meant is evidently Clodius. Re is so 
designated, book 1. letter 16. 

a Uy the Btrait is to be understood the narrow sea 
between Italy and Blcily. 

* At the time of his trial it was falsely asserted, tliat 
Clodius bad been at Internmna on the night when ho was 
discovered in C'tesar's house at the mysteries of tlie Bona 
Doa. 

■ Cicxiro had been qnisstor in Bicily some years before ; 
and lately Clodii&s had held the same office there. 

* Clodia was wife of the consul Motellua 


please^’' You will say this is not a very consular | 
speech. 1 confess it ; but 1 bate her, ill deserving 11 
to be called consular; for she is a seditious woman, I 
is at war with her husband, and not only with 
Metellus^, but with Fabius also, because she is 
displeased with the part they take on this^ occa- 
sion. In reply to your inquiry about the Agrarian 
law, it seems for the present to have cooled. As I 
to the reproof you give me with a gentle hand 
respecting my familiarity with Pompeius, I would 
not have you imagine that 1 have united myself j 
with him for the sake of my own security : but | 
things were so circumstanced, that if by accident | 
there should arise any disagreement between us, i 
the greatest dissentions must have ensued in the ' 
republic : which I have guarded and provided j 
against in such a manner, that 1 shall not depart i 
from my just course ; but he will become better, ; 
and lay aside something of his popular levity. ! 
For, you must know, he speaks much more mag- 
nificently of my actions, against which many had ' 
endeavoured to excite him, than of his own. For | 
to himself he bears testimony of having well - 
administered the state ; to me of having saved it, ■ 
How far his doing this may be of use to me I 
know not ; it is certainly of use to the republic. 
What if I make even Csesar a better man, who 
is now in the enjoyment of such prosperous gales ? 
Should I do any great injury to the state ? But, 
if nobody envied me, if all favoured me as they 
ought, yet the remedy which could cure the , 
unsound parts of the state, would not be less de- , 
sirable than that which would cut them out. But 
now, when that body of •knights, which I stationed . 
on the Capitoline hill under your statidard, has i 
deserted the senate ; and our chiefs think th^ | 
have reached the skies, if they have hut bearded 
mullets in their fish-ponds, which will come to I 
their hands ; and neglect everything else ; do you I 
not think that 1 render essential service, if I pre- j 
vent them from doing mischief, who have it so 
much in their power ? For you cannot esteem our , 
friend Cato more than I do : but he, with the best , 
intentions and the greatest integrity, sometimes 
does harm to the state, by delivering his opinion 
as if he were living in the republic of Plato, not in 
the dregs of Romulus. What can be more just 
than that one, who had received money for his , 
sentence, should be brought into judgment? Cato I 
gave his opinion to this effect, and the senate 
assented. The knights declared war against the 
senate, not against me, for 1 dissented. What 
could be more impudent than the appeal of the’^ 
collectors? Yet for the sake of retaining the 
good-will of the order, the loss should have been 
submitted to. Cato resisted, and carried his point. ' 
The consequence has been, that when the consul ; 
was shut up in prison y; when seditions have at I 

u CloditiK was supposed to havo had incestuous com- i 
nieroe with his sister. j 

▼ bho was married to Metellus, but supposed to enter- | 
tain Fabius also with the familiarities of a husband. i 

w The exact meaning of the original is not obvious ; but 1 
1 conceive it ti> relate to the opiwsition which Metellus | 
and Fabius gave to Clodius's design of making himself a [ 
tribune of the people. j 

* These were of the order of knights, who had made an 
improvident bargain for taking the rents of some of the i 
subject provinces, and petitioni^ to have it cancelled, fcieo ' 
bc»ok i. letter 17. • * , 

y The consul Metellus was imprisoned by Flavius, one I 
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1 different times been raised ; not one of those men | 
\ has come forwardsi by v/hoee concurrence 1, and 
also the consuls who came after me, used to defend 
the republic. What then ! you will say, shall we have 
them hired with a price ? What shall we do, if 
we can have them upon no other terms ? Should 
we prefer submitting ourselves to freed-men, and 
even slaves ? But, as yon say, enough of my zeal. 
Favoniiis has found my tribe more favourably dis- 
posed than his own ; that of Lucccius he has lost. 
He accused Nasica ungenerously, and yet he spake 
but moderately, as if he had bestowed his pains, at 
Rhodes, upon the mills, rather than upon Molon*. 
He gently found fault with me, be<;au8e 1 had 
I defended Nasica. Now, however, he is again a 
j candidate on behalf of the republic". I will let 
I you know what Lucceiiis does when I shall have 
I seen Ctesar, who. will be here in two days’ time, 
j That the *Sicyonians should injure you, you may 
I attribute to ("ato, and to his emulator, Servilius. 
Wliat ! does not that stroke affect nmny good men ? 
But, if it must be so, let us cnnmiend it ; only let 
I us afterwards, in the dissentions of the state, he 
i content to be Itfft alone. My Amalthea^ expeets 
I and wants you. My Tusciilauum and Poinj)ei- 
aniim delight me exceedingly, excepting that they 
have overwhelmed me, the asserter of debts**, not 
with Corinthian brass, but debts of this ordinary 
brass money. In Gaul 1 hojie all is <|uiet. You 
may expect soon to receive my Prognostica**, with 
the little volume of orations. In the mean time 
let me know what are your intentions about coming 
to US, for Pornponia desired I might be informed 
that you would be at Home in July. This does 
not agree with the letters yon had written to me 
•bout the time of your setting out. 

Psetus, as I before mcTitioned to you, has pre» 
Rented me with all the boots which his brother left. 
This gift of his is dependent upon your diligence. 
If you have any regard for me, take care that they 
may be preserved, and sent to me. Nothing can 
be more ncreptable to me than tliis ; and I would 
have you carefully secure the Latin as well as the 
Greek hooks. I shall regard this as your gift. 1 
have sent a letter to Octavius**. 1 had not spoken 
to him ; for I neither supposed your business to be 
of a provincial nature, nor did I consider you 
among the scriveners'^: but I have written, as it 
became me, with all diligence. 

of tlu* tribunes, for opposing tin? Agrarian law; but after 
a few lioiirs was liberated by I'onjpeius, attended by mjiiiu 
of the other tribimes, 

* The similarity of the Latin w^ords suggested this ex- 
pression to Cieero, which it w'<iuld b<* perhaps iinposbible, 
and certainly trifling, to preserve in a translation, 
s lie is mentioned book i. Tetter 14. 

b Th«> reason of tliis term being applied to a library is 
explained before, book i. hotter l.'J. In letter 1«, book i. ho 
mentions his intention of having an AmtUtheum of his 
own at Arpinum. 

c This has been snpposcH:! to allude to the C^ntilinarian 
conspirators, who were many of them overwhelmed with 
debts. It seems to me more* probable, tliat it should refer 
Ui Ilia- general practice as an advocate. 

(i i;i(*ero had translated the Prognostics of Aratus, a 
Gretik poet. 

e The father of Augustus Cffisar, at that time governor 
of the pnivincc of Macedonia- 
f It is evident, from some former letters, that Atticus 
was in danger of sustaining a consiilerable loss at Hieyon, 
the tributes of which place he appears to ha^ o rented, but 
which had lately been withheld under pretence of a gene- 


LETTER ll. 

Take care, 1 beseech you, of our young Cicero*: 
we are his uncles, and ought, according, to the 
Greek expression, to be his guardian deities \ I 
have been engaged in reading the Pellenieum ^ and 
have a large pile of Dicmarchus’s works before me. 
What a great man he is ! One may learn from him 
much more than from Prociliuf. At Rome I believe 
I have his Athenaics and Corinthiacs. If you take 
my advice you will read him. This I answer for, 
that he is a wonderful man. Herodes, if he were 
wise, would read him, rath^er than write one sylla- 
ble of his own. He has shot at me by letter ; with 
you I see he has come to close quarters. I would 
sooner have been a conspirator myself, than have 
op]H)sed the conspiracy, if I had thought it w'ould 
be iiccc.ssary to hear hiinl. You are mistaken 
about Lollius ** ; about Vinius I quite agree with 
you. But how is this ? Do you observe that the 
Kalends are coming, and Antonins* i.s not come ? 
That the judges are sumniuncd ? For so they in- 
form me, that Nigidius threatens in the assembly 
to call to account any judge who absents liimHelf. 
I should be glad however if you have heard anything 
about Autonius’s arrival, that you would send me 
word. And since you do not come hither*", at 
least suj) with me the day before the Kalends. 
Mind that you do not fall. Fare you well. 


LETTER in. 

I IMAGINE I ought to present" my congratula- 
tions on Valerius's having been defended by Hor- 
tens! us, and acquitted. This judgment was sup- 
posed to be granted to the favour of C. Atilius. 1 

ral dr<’roo f»f th<* Mfiiate In favour of all free states. Swo 
book i. letter If). 

K The Hon of (Quintus uiul Pompon bu 
The oecasioii and eiremnstaiiceH of tills letter, tho 
plHoe from wlieiiee It Is written, t>r to wbfoh it is dirt*cte<l, 
tlie persons and the books named in it, are so little known, 
that it is involved in eonniderable obseiirity. (Meero seems 
to Ih* hiK*Hkiiig of his lu'pliew', who wus ah's* nephew to 
Atticus, and might j>oHsil>ly be utiw'ell at Home, wliilo 
Picero w^us at oik? of his villas. 1 have ventiiri'd to give to 
this piisHiige a senst; very different from that of any com- 
mentary 1 have seen ; and I have done iqam the uuttio- 
rity of Plulaieh, in the eoiielusioti of his piece oniitltMl 
TTtpl (biAaS« A0(as, where ho obsiTves that the very word 
OfioSy signifying at once “ uncle” and *• divine," leads to 
brotherly kindness and uffection : ydp fiot r*o{fyopa 

Ka\u>5 vtprjyelffOai npbf ^Cvoiap 6.bt\<pwP Ka\ iLydTrrifrtv, 
Cicero thereiore employs the Greek term, because the Latin 
did not lH>ar this signltication. 

* TltWTjPaicfiv, This was jirobably wtnie work of J>l- 
co^nrehus on the government^f Pelleno, a small territory 
of Aehuiii. 

J It is probable this Herodes might have written some 
pfHir account of Cicero’s consulship, wliich it pained liini 
bi read. 

if Wlio Lollius or Vinius may have been is not known. 

i V. Antonins was iuipcablied for extortion in his govern- 
ment of Macedonia. 

“ We may suppose that this letter was nddressod to 
Atticus at Home, whither he was going without accepting 
<Mct!ro*B invitation to the villa whence he writes. There- 
fore, having missed him before. CiwTo now apisiints him 
to sup witli him at liotne the day when ho iiiuinded to go 
thither himself. 

“ E^yyAiO. This usually signifies the gratuity given 
TT 
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suspect too, that Epicrates as you say, may have 
grown wanton ; for 1 did not like his military 
shoes, any more than his white bandages. We 
shall know what the case is when you, pome. 

When you find fault with the narrowness of my 
windows, you must know that you find fault with 
the Institution of Cyrus P: for when I made the 
same observation, Cyrus said that the view of lawns 
through wide apertures was less pleasing. For, let 
the sight be A, the object B C, the rays D and E 
— you understand tlie rest. If we saw by the in- 
cidence of images *1, the images might be much 
embarrassed in these narrow openings ; but now 
the emapation of rays made merrily. If you find 
fault with other parts, you will not find me silent, 
unless it be on some point which can be altered 
without expense. 

I come now to the month of January, and to my 
particular situation and policy ; in which we must, 
like Socrates, consider both sides ; and then at last, 
like his disciples, choose what pleases us. It is 
truly a matter of great concern ; for either a strong 
resistance must be made to the Agrarian law, in 
which there will be some fighting, but full of ho- 
nour ; or we must be quiet, which is the same 
thing as going out of the way to Solonium, or An- 
ti um ; or else 1 must give it my support, which 
they say Ceesar so much exfiects from me, that he 
makes no doubt of it. For Cornelius has been with 
me, Balbus I mcati, Csesar’s friend. He affirmed 
that Cmsar would follow mine and Fornpeius^s 
advice in all things, and that he would endeavour 
to unite Crassus with Pompeius. Here is the 
state of this business. 1 am intimately connected 
with Pompeius ; if* you jilease with Ca’sar too. 
There is an opportunity of returning into favour 
with my enemies, of conciliating the popiilace, of 
securing tranquillity for my old age. IJut that for- 
mer resolution of mine infiuences me, which is in 
the third book — ** In the mean time, that course 
which you pursued with virtue and spirit in 
early youth, and also as consul, you must still 
maintain, and grow in reputation and the praises 
of good men.” Calliope herself* having dictated 
tills to me in that book, which contains so many 
wholesome maxims, 1 think 1 ought not to doubt 
but that, in the words of Homer, ” My best au- 
spices should be to fight for my country.’* But 
let us reserve these considerations for our walks 
during the Compitalia^ Do not forget the day 

to the musSGUgcrH of good news. The letter is generally 
supposed to have been written fnim the country to Attieus 
at Homo, in answer to one received from him eommuni- 
outing this iutelligonce. It seems to me more natural to 
BuppoHO that Cieero might have heard it elsewhere, and 
that it wanted confirmation. 

« This ii.rm is used to designate PompeiuH, who appears 
to have ufTected some ambitious singularity of dress, and 
may have been suspected of interfering in the cause of 
Valerius. 

r This is a playful application of the title of Xenophon's 
work to the arohitcct whom Cicero employed, and who 
hapjiencd to be name«l ( -jtus. 

4 This seems to relate to the Epicurean doctrine of images 
clesorlbed by Lucretius, and here humonnisly applied to 
the oircumstoneos of Ciooro’s house. 

' Of a poem written by Cicero on the subject of his 
oonsiilute. 

• Oall{o]>e was invoked In this book to Inspire him. 

* The Compitalfa was a Homan festival, on winch. It 
scorns, Atticus luid promised to pay Cioero a visit in the 
country. 


before the Compitalia* 1 shall order the bath to 
be heated ; and Terentia invites Pomponia : we 
will add your mother to our party. Bring me, 
from my brother Quintuses library, Theophrastus 
on the Love of Honour. 


LETTER IV. 

I AM very mu(!h obliged to you for sending 
me Sera])ion’s work ; of wliich, between ourselves, 
1 scarcely understand a thousandth part, I have 
desired you may be paid for it in ready money; that 
you might not set it down among the expenses of 
your jiresents. But, having made mention of 
money, let me beg you to come to some arrange- 
ment with Titinius in any manner you are able. 
If he does not adhere to what he had professed, I 
should like best, if Pomponia agrees to it, that the 
things which are so dearly bouglit may be returned. 
If that cannot be done, lef the money be paid, 
rather than have any altcn;ation about it, I 
should be very glad to have you settle this before 
you go with yt)ur usual kindness and diligence. 

Does Clodiiis then, as you say, go to Tigranes ? 
Would it were on the same terms as Scepsiiis"! 
but I have no reason to object to it. For it will 
be a mure favourable time for my absence on a free 
lieutenancy’, wlien my brother Quintus, as I hope, 
may be settled at his ease, and it may be known 
what that priest of the Bona Dea"’ is abr)ut. In 
the mean time I shall entertain myself with the 
Muses with an even spirit, nay, with cheerful- 
ness and satisfaction. Nor will it ever enter my 
mind to envy (’rassus, or to repent that I have 
been true to myself. I will endeavour to gratifl^ 
you on the subject of g^ogra])hy ; but 1 make no 
certain promise. It is a great undertaking ; but 
yet, at your desire, 1 will try to let you have some 
fruit of my absenci^. Whatever you may have 
learned relating to the republic, especially whom 
you may think likely to be the consuls, let me 
know, though I am become less curious since I 
have determined not to trouble myself about pub- 
lic affairs. 

1 have been to see Terentia’s wood. We want 
nothing but the Dodonean oak *, to make us think 
we have po8.session of Epirus itself. About the 
Kalends I shall be either in ray Formianum or 
Pompeianum. If I sliould not be in the Forinia- 
num, come, if you love me, to the Pompeianum, — 
it will give me great delight, and will be very little 
out of your way. I have ordered Philotimus to let 
the wall be done as you wished. I think, however, 

« Many conjectures have been formed ro8]>ectiiig tlio 
true reading and the rigtit interpretation of tiiiH passage. 
CjroitovtiiB projjoiscs to read “ Scepsii cH»ndition«,” and ob- 
HiiTvos that Metrodorus Besepsius was sent by MithridatcH 

Tigranes, tuid there lost his life. 1 have adopted his 
emendation, but have ventured put upon it a new con- 
struction. After all, it is very doubtful. 

▼ What the nature of these five lieutenancies was, is 
explained, book i. letter 10, note j. ' 

ricero thought to absent himself from Rome during 
the time of ClddiuH’s tribunate. He was expf>cting that 
his brother Quintus might be relieved from his govomment 
before another year, and might then keep a watch ui»on 
Olodtus’s operations. 

* These oaks were of sacred memory, and situated in 
Epirus, the country of Atticus’s villa, to which he here 
alludes. 


TO TITUS POMPONIUS ATTICTTS. 


you should consult Vettius. In these times, when 
the life of every good man is so precarious, I con- 
sider the enjoyment of the Palatine ground ^ for 
one summer to be of great value ; yet so, that I 
should wish nothing less, than that Pomponia, or 
the boy, should be exposed to any danger from its 
falling. 


and tell me everything, as you promise, at your 
leisure. 1 wish you to inform me also what day 
you think of leaving Home, that 1 may acquaint 
you where I |haU be ; and I beg yon will very soon 
let me hear about what 1 have written to you. I 
anxiously ex])ect your letters. 


I LETTER V. 

I I WISH indeed, and have long wished, to visit 
j Alexandria, and tlm rest of Egypt ; and likewise to 
j get away from hence, where people are grown 
j tired of me ; and to return when they may again 
; want me. Cut as to going at this time, and being 
' sent by these ]»ers()nK', (I may say w’ith lleetor,) 

I “ I liave too mueh respect for the 'i’nyans, and 
: long-robed Trojan ladies.*’ For what will our 
nobles say if there are any remaining ? that I have 
1 renounced my ]>rinciales for a bribe ? “ 'J'hc first 

to impute disgrace to me w’iil be Polydainus,” 
that Cato of ours, wdio alone is as good us a hun- 
dred thousand. But what wdlJ history say of us 
some six hundred years hence? which I value much 1 
more than the idle rumours of those who are now I 
living. But 1 think we must suspend our judg- 
ment and wait. For if it should be offered, I shall 1 
still be at liberty to do as 1 please ; und’then it I 
will be time to determine. There is iconic credit 
even in declining. Therefore, if Thcophanes'* 
should happen to say anything to you about it, do 
not immediately repel him. 

I am expecting to hear from you on the following 
subjects : what Arrius says ’’ ; how he bears his 
disappointment ; whether any consuls arc yet pro- 
vided ; whether, as the people say, they are to be 
Pom])eius and Oassns ; or, as I am informed, Ser- 
viiis Sulpieins with Gabinius ; also, whether there 
are any uew' laws ; and in short, if there is any news ; 
and since Nepos is going away, w’ho is to have the 
augurate ; with wliijdi alone I could be caught 
by them. See my levity. But wdiy do I speak of 
these things ? which I desire to have done with, 
and to give my whole mind and all my care to phi- 
losophy. This, 1 say, is my intention : would it 
had always been so ! But now, when I have ex- 
perienced the vanity of all that I once thought 
great, I think of dedicating myself to all the Muses. 
Let me, however, hear mo^^^ certainly about Cur- 
tius'‘, and whether anybody is fixed upon to suc- 
ceed him ; and what is doing about P. Clodiua ; 

y TIic prthi stra W'as properly *f pi'oco of Rrouna ai»pro- 
priatcHl to public oxcrciw'K. Thw iniylit have ndjoincnl ti> 
tlit+ wall t>f Cicoro’rt and his brother’s ])rc*TniHeH, w hieh W’cro 
oontijiuoim btiiljlinjrs on tho Piihitinc hill. The repairs of 
the partition wall iimybc suppostul to have interfered with 
their neeess to this ground, at least for a seawui. 

* Cttsar and J»nm]»eius thought at this tiineof sending 
an ambassador to Alexandria, U> confirm Ptolemy Aulete?* 
on his throne- 

* The(»phanefi was a creature of Pom|>eius, 

^ ArriiLs had reeeivei1*ii promise of support from rrassiiH. 
hot was now Kd, aside to make rwm for the friends of 
Caesar ami Pom pel us. 

c Upon the death of MeUdlus Celer it was natural to 
suppose that his brother Neina* might have sucoetMled to 
his otheti of augur : but his going now to the goveninient 
of a province* made him ineligible, as it was necessary to 
solicit ic ]>erHonaIly at Home. 

d It is# not known who this Curtius is, or what place ho 
held. 


LETTER VL 

What I promised in a former letter, that some 
work should appear, the fruit of iny retirement, I 
do not now very strongly, confirm ; for I are so 
attached myself to idituiess, that 1 ^ira flot to be 
torn from it. Therefore I either amuse myself 
with books, of which I have an agreeable collection 
at .\ntiuin ; or 1 count the waves, for the season is 
not favourable for catching laeerta?*’. My mind 
(juite revolts at writing. The geographical re- 
searelies which I jirojected are a great undertaking; 
for Eratosthenes, wdiom J had intended to follow, 
is strenuously oppo.sed by Serapion, and by Hip- 
parchiis. What think you, if Tyranufo^ should 
join them ? Besiiles, the subject is difficult to 
explain, and of a uniform nature, and less 8usee))ti- 
ble of any ornaments of writing than 1 had sup- 
posed ; and, which is the chief of all, any cause is, 
to say the truth, sufficient to make me give it up. 
1 am doubtful whether I shaU settle here, or at 
Antiiim, to pass all this time * ; where 1 would 
rather have l>een a duumvir, than have been con- 


sul at Roi 


\ ou have ^done wiser in providing 


a home at Buthrotum. But believe me this town 
of Aiitium comes very near to yours. Could it he 
su]»posed there was any jilacc so near Rome where 
there are many people who never saw Vatinius ‘ ? 
where there is nobody besides myself who cares if any 
one of the twenty commissioners J is alive and safe ? 
where nobody interrupts me, and everybody loves 
me ? Here then is tlie place to exercise my politi- 
cal talents : there 1 am not only prevented, but 
am weary of it. Therefore sonic private observa- 
tions, which 1 may r(*ad to you alone, shall he 
drawn up in Theoponipus’s manner, or still more 
severely. I now trouble myself no further about 
the public, than to hate the wicked ; and even that 
without anger, or rather with some pleasure in 
writing. 

But to come to business : I have written to the 
city qmestors about my brother Quintus’s affair. 
See what tlu^y say** ; whether there is any hope of 

<• It. iH )irobiible thcsij huicrtai wore some common sort of 
fi»h ; hut I have thought it Ik-hI to retain tho original word 
in a tiling of so iiiueli uneertaiiity. 

f Tyriinnio, a w'vere preceptor, with whom both tho 
Cleer<*M placed their hoiih. ^ 

K Cicero liad deterTiiincd UowUlidraw from Homo during 
the Ntonns wliieh lie saw approaching, and which he hud 
no power lo <*ontrol. 

** Ifis conduct during his consulship, inefitorious as ft 
h.ad Ikicii, was now going to be amigned, wiiieh filled his 
mmd with thew* sei^ineiits. The chief inagihtmteH .if tiio 
provincial towns were called cUimnviri. 

* Vatinius was a faetioKs trlimrie, wlio exerted hiinsidf 
tliiH year in 0 )>|>fming tho autlioiity <»f the 8(>ntit<'. 

i These were eonmiiKsiom>rs apiininted to diviui; the lands 
of Ofutipnniu agreeably to the Agrarian law. ^ 

** 1 have thought it right to pietsirve in the tranMlafion j 
this little irri'gnlarity of tho original expreshion, the Un- { 
glish language admitting it with as luiich propriety the 

laitiu. I 
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Roman money^ ; or whether we must be put off 
with the Pompeian cistophorus. Moreover, settle 
what is to be done about the wall. Is there any- 
thing; else ? yes : let me be informei^ when you 
mean to go from thence. 


LETTER VII. 

I WILL think again about the geography. You 
ask me for two orations : one of which 1 did not 
care to write out, because I had left it imperfect ; 
the other, that I might,, not praise a person I did 
not like • but'l will see about this also. However, 
there shall be something, that you may not think 
I have been totally idle. What you tell me about 
Clodius is highly agreeable to me ; and I hope, 
when you come, you will bring me a full account ; 
and that you will let me hear from you in the 
mean time, if you know, or suspect, anything ; 
especially what he is likely to do about the em- 
bassy. Before I read your letter 1 was wishing to 
get at the fellow’", not forsooth that I might put 
off my engagement with him (for I am eager for 
the contest) ; but I thought he would lose what- 
ever popularity he had acquired by being made a 
plebeian. “ For what purpose have you passed 
over to the people i that you might go to salute 
Tigranes ? Tell me ; do the Armenian kings refuse 
to salute patricians?^' In short 1 was prepared to 
work him upon this embassy ; which if he slights, 

1 and if, as you say, tlA excites the indignation 
' both of the framers anosiipporters of the law by 
which he was disnoblcd, it will be a fine scene. 
But, to say the truth, our Publius ((Uodius) is 
treated rather disrespectfully : in the first place, 
that he who was once the only man in Ciesar's 
house, now should not have been able to be one 
among twenty : then, that on<? emV^assy should 
have been talked of, anotlier should have been given ; 
that rich one for tlie purpose of cxa(!ting money, 
is reserved, I sup])ose, for the Pisaiirian Drusus, 
or the glutton Yatinius : thirf meagre and dainty 
banishiiieiit is given to him, whose tribunate is 
reserved to suit the occasions of these gentlemen. 
Inflame him, I conjure you, as much as possible. The 
only hope of safety is in the disagreement of these 
people among themselves, of which I learned some 
symptoms from Curio. Already Arrius complains 
that the consulate has been snatched away from 
him : Megabocchus", and these sanguinary youths, 
are determined enemies. To this let there he added, 
yes, let there be added, that contest for the augur- 
ship, I hope often to send you fine letters upon 
these subjects. But 1 want to know what it is that 
you throv^jout obscurely ; that already some of the 

* it seems Quintus Cicero wan loci to have the expenses 
of his Koverninent defrayed in Koman money, insti'ad of 
the Asiatic cistophori, accruing from the plunder of Mith- 
ridatOH by Pompehis. The cistopJwrux wtis a small coin, 
BO called from hearing tho impression ^ the or 

UBetl iu the iiiystcTios of Cercs. ^ 

This Ht'nsc appears to me sufiieiently goiMl, without 
altering the text in op}K>Rition to all MSS. Most etmwiicn- 
tators have thought tit to omit the preposition in, and to 
understand Cicero to say that he hud wisliod Clodius might 
g(» to Tigranes. 

“ It is generally supposeni that by this term is meant 
I Pompeius, and that* ho was at variance with these young 
I incendiaries, the remains of Catiline's accomplices. 


quinqueviri® themselves are beginning to speak 
out. What is this? for if there is anything in 
it, it must be better than I had imagined. I would 
have you understand this, not as if I made these 
inquiries with any view of engaging myself in 
public affairs. I have long since been weary of 
steering the state, even when it was permitted me 
to do so ; but now, when I am obliged to quit the 
ship, not throwing away, but taking in the rudder p, 
I wish from the land to look at the shipwreck of 
those people; I wish, as says your friend Sophocles, 
“ from under my roof to hear the frequent drip- 
ping with a tranquil mind." 

You will see what is necessary about the wall. 
I will correct the error of Castricius : yet Quintus 
had written to me 25,000 sestertii ; now to your 
sister he says 30,000. Terentia salutes you. Cicero 
desires that you will answer for him to Aristo- 
demus, in the same manner as you have done for 
his relation’’, your sisft?r'8 son. I shall not neglect 
your information about Amatthee ■. Farewell. 


LETTER VIII. 

While I was eagerly expecting a letter from 
you in the evening, as 1 usually do, 1 was informed 
that the .servants had arrived from Rome. I call them 
in. and ask if they have any letters. They say no. 
What do you say, said I, is there nothing from 
Pomponius ? Alarmed at my voice and counte- 
nance, they confessed that they had received a 
letter, but had lost it on their way. What think 
you ? I was "very much provoked ; for all your 
letters lately had brought some useful or agreeable 
information. Now, if there was anything deserv- 
ing to be reeordetl in the letter you sent the Ifith 
of April, write as soon as possible, that I may not 
remain in iguoranee ; or if there was nothing but 
good-!»unH)iir, yet repeat even that. Know that 
y(»ung Curio has been here to visit me. M^hat he 
said about Publius (Clodius) exactly agreed with 
your letters. He is wonderfully incensed against 
our haughty kings^ He said that the young men 
were equally angry, and could not bear this state 
of things. We are in a good way. If we can 
depend upon these people, let us, methinks, mind 
our own affairs". I am engaged in history. At 
the same time, though you may think me another 
Saufeius’^, nothing is more indolent than I am. 
But let me explain to you my motions, that you 
may determine wheA you will come to me. I 
design to go to Formianum the middle of April 
Then (since you think I ought to omit that d elicate 

o Who thcHC five commissioners might he, or for what 
purpose they were appointed, does not appear, 

P The expressiim implies that he did not abandon the 
state in luiger, but withdrew his guidance till some more 
favourable season, when his wrvioes might be available. 

a Tho text is evidently corrupt. 1 have HUp})osed that 
it ought to be written n.S. ((!)) (fU) D). Hut it is iinp(»a- 
sible to ascertain the truth, and is of little moment. 

r !ii the original it is “ brothei ." [Sec book i. letter 1.] 
They were really first-cousins. 

* See book i. letter 16. 

* C^sar, Crassiis, and Pompeius. 
a Cease to trouble ourselves. 

A ]>hilosopher of great study, 
w The Parilia was a festival celebrated on the Slst of 
AprU. 


TO TITUS POMPONIUS ATTICUS. 


basin* at this time) on the first of May 1 shall leave 
Formianum, that I maybe at Antium on the third. 
For the ^ames of Antium are to take place from 
the fourth to the sixth of May, and Tullia wishes 
to see them. Thence I think of going to Tu«- 
culanum, then to Arpiniim, and to be at Rome 
on the first of June. Let me see you either in 
Formianum, or at Antium, or in Tusculanimi. 
Replace your former letter, and add something 
new. 


LETTER IX. 

1 HOPE you are well. Cjecilius, the qna*stor, 
having told me that he is going to send a servant, 

I have written this hastily, that I might elicit your 
marvellous dialogues with Publius, as w'ell those 
which you niention, as that w'hich you reserve, 
saying it is tedious to detail your reply *, als<» that 
which has not yet taken plaee, which that Lhiopis^ 
will relate to you upftii her return from Soloniiim. 

I would have you believe nothing can he more 
agreeable to me. If the agreement relating to me 
is not kept 1 am in heaven'. This t)ur Jeru- 
salemite W'ho brings matters before the peoj>le, 
shall know what a fine return he has made fnr my 
choicest speeches, of wdiicli you may expeK't a dis- 
tinguished counterpart^*. For, as well as I can 
guess, if that profligate*’ is in favour with these 
mighty men**, he wnll not be able to exult, not only 
over tlu^ eonsular Cynic*', but not over those 
Tritons of the stews. I can never he an object 
of envy w’heii I am robbed of my power, and <»f all 
my seiiatorian authority. Hut, if he disagretis wdth 
them it will be absurd to attack me. However, let 
him if he will. Helievc me, this revolution in the 
state has been made gaily, and with less noise than 
I hfid^u])jioscd ; more speedily indeed than seemed 
possible ; and that, partly thnmgh the fault of 
Cato ; hut, besides, thrtuigh the sliameful conduct ! 
of those who neglected the ausjiices, the /Elian, j 
the Junian, and Licinian law', the C'iccilian, and : 
the Didian ; who threw away all the resources of the j 


senate excited envy, wbat do yon IbiivV: wiW be tbe 
case, when it is transferred, not to tbe petqde, but 
to three ambitious men ? Therefore let them make 
whom they will consuls, and tribunes of the peo- 
pic ; nay, them clothe the eri/ of Vatinius^ 
with the painted robe of the priesthood, you will 
shortly see not only those who have committed no 
offence, but even Cato himself, who is so guilty in 
their eyes, raised to great honour. As for myself, 
if your companion Ptihltus permits it, I nieafi to 
act the philosopher ; if he designs anything, then 
only to defend myself ; and, as becomes that pro- 
fessioD, “ I announce that I will repel any one 
who first insults me." Only let rny country be 
favourable. It has received from me, thf^ugh not 
more than is due, at least more than was demanded. 
I preftT being ill rowed under the steerage of 
another, to steering well with such ungrateful 
rowers. Hut these things may he discussed better 
w'heii we meet. Now hear the answer to your 
inquiry. I intend to go from Formianum to Antium 
the third of May ; from Antium 1 wish to go to 
Tusculanurn on the scventli of May. Hut as soon 
as 1 leave Formianum. where 1 mean to stay till 
the end of April, I will immediately let you know. 
Terentia sends her compliments. The young 
Cicero salutes the Athenian Titus 


LETTER X\ 

(C^VtJcn. xii.) 

Let those men* deny^if they can, that rubliiis 
has been made a ))lubeiani^t is a mere exercise of 
.sovereignty, and is not to be borne. Let but Publius 
send persons to attest it, and 1 will sw^enr that our 
Cnspus, when l»e w’as colleague with Halbiis, told 
me at Antiurn, that himself had conducted the 
auspices on the mvavion. What two charming 
letters have Vreen delivered to me from yon, botli 
at the .same tirin' ! I do not know what rcmiine- 
I’atiori I can make for them ; but that some is due 
1 freely ackiiowJedgcj. Observe the coru'urrence of 
cii'c II III stances, i had just gone from the Antiun 


Theophrastus, if you aorwt shortly we pe<.[.lc^ | ^ cauvsHsiuR for the place of 


out for those our times. Fflr if the authority of the 

* The plnr*e hero meant is Haia^ Nitimteil in the bay f»f 
Naples. Sec book i. letter Ifi. 

>' Cicero uses an epitluU futnilftiiiy a])))licd by Homer to 
Juno. Ho Tiicans by it to doHiKiiate Clorlia. who, jiorhups, 
might ho full-eyed, which theword stgiiilics; and, besides, 
rcHCinblcd Juno in cohabiting, as it was siispoctcd, with 
her hnitber CModins. 

* That is, if the c-onspiracy against Cicero should be 
broken up, ho may be at bis cast?. 

* Pompeius, wlio had captured .Terusalem. He bad con- 
ducted the allspices at the time that (lodius’s hill of adop- 
tion was brought befor^^j the i>eopIc. 

** TlaAfVeiiSiov, meaning that Ticero w’onld now K]>(*ak 
in uccu>iution of l^ompeius, whom he had formerly 
praiwd. 

L- Ciodius. Ca'sar, Oraasiis. and Poni)teiu8. 

p ( icero calls himstdf a cynic, as adopting a severe line 
of conduct, and inUinates that the triumvirs would no 
longer co-operate with Ciodius against him, or those patri- 
cian eptcim^, when their loss of authority oeaised to excite 


tribune of the perqile. What think you ? He 
is very angry with Ca»sar, and threatens to re- 
scind all his acts. How does Cwisar receive it? 

f VatiniuHluid Hcroiulous Kwellings in the neck, called 
in Latin and in Knglish I'viZ. Ovarlvio^ ;^oip(£- 

Su>u rhy rpi,xV^ov Tr^pt7rK4(as, — Plutarch's Life of 
Cicerfi. • 

g < 'icero concludes with a^jlreck form of salutation from 
his son to Atticus, whose pra'iiomen was Titus. 

This letter is the 12th in Hr**vius’s islitlon, hut is 
evidently misplaced, hticiiiiHO it is alluded to in that which 
f(^ows. This was writttm at four i*. m. from tbe Ties 
Tahemic, after Ciooro ha<l left Antium on his way to T'or- 
miaiiiim. The next was written at ten o’clock the Kamo 
night from AppU Forum. The I2th after he was at For- 
luianuin. 

* The triumvirs, between whom and Ciodius there w/4S 
now the ap}iearance of disagreement. 

J The C'ereulia were f^elebratcd in the second week of 
April. The precise day is variously coinput4Mi from the 
7th to the 12tb. 
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said I. He denies that he proposed anything 
about his adoption. Then Curio declared his own 
hatred and that of Mcmmius and Metelliis Nepos. 

I took my leave of the young man, and hastened 
I to your letters. Where are they, ^)io speak of 
I viva voce information ? How much more fully 
have I learned from your letters, than from his 
conversation, what was doing, what were the daily 
surmises, the intention of Publius, the trumpet of 
Boopis*, the standard-bearer Athenio, the letters 
sent to Cnseus, the conversation of Theophanes 
and of Mcmmius. Besides, what an expectation 
have you given me of that licentious feast ! I am 
dying with curiosity. Yet I shall be satisfiM 
without. your writing me an account of that mej^' ! 
ing, as 1 wish rather to hear it from your own 
mouth. As to your exhortation to write some- 
thing ; the materials indeed increase upon me, as 
you say ; but the whole thing is yet in fermenta- 
tion, and “ during the autumn the wine is thick : ” 
when it is settled, what 1 may write will be better 
digested. But if you cannot have anything at 
present, at least you shall be the first to have it, 
and for some time the only one. You do well to 
like Dicaiarchus : he is an honest man# and not a 
little better citizen than those rulers of iniciuity 
I have written this letter on the festival of Ceres, 
at four in the afternoon, the moment I had read 
yours ; but with the intention of despatching it 
to-morrow by the first person 1 meet'*. Tcrcntia 
is delighted with your letter, and sends her kindest 
regards ; and CMcero the philosoi»her“ salutes the 
statesman Titus. 

L'ETTER XL 

(Gnrv. X.) 

Pray admire my firmness. 1 do not inejin to 
attend the games ut Antiuini’ ; for it carries with 
it nil appearance of inconsistency, while? 1 wish to 
avoid every Hiisjiicion of luxury, suddenly to he 
seen travelling not only delicately, but unbecom- 
ingly. 1 shall therefore wait for you in Foriiiianum 
till the 7th of May. Let me know what day 1 may 
expect to see you. From Appii Forum, 10 r. m. 

1 despatched another letter a little before from the 
I Tres TaberniK'*. 

i ^ Hatred nf the powiM* iissuuuni b.v (’jesar. 

) 1 TIiIh is meant ef ('hulia. [see letter Ilof this book,] who 

I wjiH urging her brother to extremities, as it were with u 
clarion or war-trumpet. The same hgiire is continued in 
I applying to Athenio the term of Htiiiidard-he:vrer of sedi- 
' ti<m : Athenio had been the author of an iiisnrreetion in 
j Kicily. Under this name Cieero probably nieiuis \'atiniuH. 

, In Greek tifinra^apxoi, whh'h it is impossible to trans- 
I late so Jis tOj^»resta*ve the exposition to the name Dieu'jir- 
j elms ; the latter signifyink f) ruler of justice,’’ the former 
j “ rulers of iniquity.” 

j “ lie was now tm the Appiiin road, which was much 
1 frispiented, and could not fail of presenting to him semo 
person who would convey his letter U» Home. 

« This is said in (Sreek, after the Greek manner, 

Cioi'ro and Attiens liad changed cornllitions ; Cicero im*w 
seeking njtinnnent, while Atticus remained in tlio throng 
and InmineHs of Home. 

i» l!sae letter « of this hook. 

<1 The Appii Forum and 'J’rt'K Taboma' derive an interest 
from the mention of these places in 8t. Paul's Joiuruey to 
Rome, Acts xxviii. IjV, 


LETTER XII. 

{Grav, xi.) 

To tell you the truth, I seem as if I were banished 
since I have been in Formianum. While I was at 
Antium there was no day on which I did not know 
better what was doing at Rome, than those who 
were living there. For your letters acquainted me 
not only with the state of Rome, but with that of 
the republic at large ; and taught me not only what 
happened, but also what was going to happen. 
Now, unless anything is picked up from a casual 
passenger, 1 can hear nothing. Therefore, though 
I hope very soon to see you, yet let me have, by 
the servant, whom I have directed immediately to 
come back, some long letter, full not only of all 
that has been done, but likewise of your own opi- 
nions. Take care to let me know the day when 
you mean to leave Rome. I intend to remain in 
Formianum till the sixth of May. If you do not 
arrive before that day, I shall perhaps see you at 
Rome. For why should I invite you to Arpinum, 
“ a rugged place (as Ulysses says of Ithaca '*,) but 
a good nurse of youths ; than which nothing can 
in my eyes be more delicious." So much for the 
present. Farewell. 


BETTER XIIT. 

A PROVO KTN(i (?ircumstancc, that nobody should 
have delivered the letter ** 1 wrote to you from Tres 
Taberiue the same hour that 1 received your most 
acceptable intclligeuee. But you nmst know that 
the parcel in whi(?h it was contained wi^ taken to 
my house* the same day on which 1 sfnt it, and 
from thence was brought hack to me at Formianum. 
I have ordered this letter again to be tuten to 
you, that you might be assured of the pleasure 
yours had given me. When you inform me that 
nothing is said in Rome", this is what 1 expected. 
But, 1 can tell you, ]>eople are not reserved in the 
eountry, nor i:an the country bear your tyranny. 
But if you come into this Telepylus Lrestrygonia"" 
(Formiie 1 mean), what a noise do people make ! 
How irritated arc their minds ! In what detesta- 
tion is our friend Magnus*, whose appellation of 
(Ireat begins to decay with that of the Rich Cras.sus. 
Believe me, 1 have yet met with nobody who could 
bear this state of things so quietly as 1 do. There- 
fore pray let us continue to enjoy our philosophical 
retirement ; for I cai^ aver upon 'my oath, that 

^ Q'hu original is taken from Homer's Odyssey, and is 
the mr)ro appropriate in being applied by Ui(?ero to Arpi- 
nuni, with feelings of affection towards his native i)lftee, 
with which Ulyssc's is represented to have said it of his 
own Cfouiitry, Ithaca. 

•* Tiiis is tl»e tenth letter of this bof>k. 

t This must have been his house at Uome. 

« That is, nothing was said of the authority usurpod by 
the triumvirate. 

» Ry “ yonr tyranny’* is to be imdcrstood that which was 
exercised by the triumvirs at Rome, where Attieus was 
staying. 

T7i\4irv\os Atuarrpxfyovia, is an expression taken 
from Homer's Odyssey, the meaning of w'hioh is not exactly 
known. The place so )denominat^ by Homer was sup- 
posed to have been near Formue. 

^ A name given to Pompeius, and signifying Great. Bee 
book i. letter 20. 



TO TITUS POMPONIUS ATTICUS. 


there is nothing worth contending for^. If you 
have got your letters to the Sicyonians^^, hasten 
down to Formianuna. I think of leaving it the 
sixth of May. 


LETTER XIV. 

How great an exjicctation do you raise in me 
about the discourse of Bilmius ! IJow great about 
the conversation of Biiopis ! How great also about 
that dainty entertainment ! Come, then, yourself 
to rny thirsty ears. Though there is now nothing 
which I should think more to be ajuirehcnded, than 
that our Sampsiceraraus" when he perceives that 
he is lashed by the discourses of all peo}i!e, and 
sees these proceedings so easily overset, may begin 
to rush into violent counsels. For my own jiart, I 
am dispirited to tliat degree, that I prefer being 
enslaved in this indolence, in which I now pine 
away, to contending with the best hope of success. 

In the way of composition, to wliicli you often 
exhort me, nothing can be done. I live in a court- 
house, not in a villa, owing to the tlirong of the 
Formians ; for this yKmiliaii trilie would fill a 
court-houst!**. But 1 say nothing of the generality, 
who after ten o'cloc'k cease to trouble me. But, 
then, C. Arrins is my nearest neighbour ; nay, he 
is now' my very comrade, who even refuses to go to 
Rome., that he may ])hiIosophise here with me all 
the day long. On tlie other side is Sebosus, that 
friend of (.'atulus. Whicli way can J turn myself.^ 
I would assuredly go immediately to Arpinnm, if I 
did not perceive that you might be exjH‘<’ted with 
most eonvenience in Forrniamuu ; hut only till the 
sixth of May. For see to what people my atlen- 
lion is given up. It would he a fine opportunity if 
anybody w'islual now" to purchase my Formiati 
estate, wdiile these peojile an* about me. And should 
I still attempt anything } l^et us forsooth Under- 
take some; great work, of mucli research and 
leisure ! Nevertheless, I will endeavour to satisfy 
you, and will not spare my own pains. 


LETTER XV. 

1 SEK, as you tell me, that things are not less 
uncertain in the state than they arc represented in 
your hitter ; but that very variety of reports and 

y I liuve to fins passaRe an interpretation soinc' 

tiling dillorent from tliat commonly riHioiviMl, Issaiuht^ I 
tluniRlit it more eoiisonant to the UMual phra.*«'olt»Ry tif the 
ancient Koinuns, ami to ow'ii fccliiiRN, cxiircs^ed iii 
letter H of thiH butilv : — “ Aliiul aganiiiM.’' 

^ Atticus had not been ajile to get from the people of 
Sicj'on the tributes W'hieh ho had rented. [Soo Ixiok i. 
letter i!>.] He appears to have staid ia Itome to soHeit 
letters VO the Sicyonians for the payment of this money, 

* It is generally agrixsl, that by this name, which reeiirB 
in several siibsefiiient letters, is to be understood Point»eiuN. 
The name octrurs in Joheplms as king of the Enu'si, jM‘r- 
haps a prince coiuiyjercd by Ponipetns. It crannot but 
strike every reader, that the names iind6r which lie is 
mentioned in thoso letters should be so various, and often 
so oxtraerdinary ; ]>erhaps in derision of some affected 
grandeur. 

^ So J understand the text of the original, which is by 
no means clear, and may possibly be ciirrupt. liitemlly — 
“liut what an ACmilian tribe (have I) onual to a court- 
house?” The people of Formhe being reckoned in the 
jEmilian tribe, are therefore called by that, name. 


opinions delights me, for I seem to be in R()rne 
when 1 read your letters ; and, as it always happens 
ill affairs of such magnitude, to hear sometimes orw 
thing, sometimes another. There is one circum- 
stance I cannot comprehend, what he can possibly 
devise for (^rrying into effect the .\grarian scheme 
without any ofiposition. What results from that 
firmness of Bihulus in the postponement of the 
comitia, besides the exposition of his own opinion, 
without any correction of tlie evils of the republic ? 
Our hope, then, is iu Fuhlius. l.«et him, let him 
he made a tribune of the people ; if for notliing 
else, tlmt you may the sootier come back from 
Epirus (for 1 take it for granted that nothing will 
i!||i^vent your going thithei*^’,) especially if he wishes 
' for any contention with me. For 1 do Hot doubt, 
if there .should he anything of this kind, you will 
hasten up. But if tliis should nut be the case, 
whether he rush on to his own ruin, or whether he 
retrieve the condition of tlie state, I propose to 
myself a noble sight, if only it is permitted me to 
see it with you by my sidt;. 

As I w’as writing this, in comes Sebosus, I had 
hardly felt niy vexation, w'hcn “ Good morning,*' 
says Arim|S. This is getting away from Rome 1 
From wrmnn is it I have escaped to fall into such 
hands } 1 must go ** to my cradle and native 

I liills‘*.’^ In short, if 1 cannot he alone, 1 will 
rather live among mere rustics than with these 
; mighty civil peo]>lc. However, as you say nothing 
l^ertaiii about your motions, 1 will wait for you in 
I Furriiianum till the fifth of May. Your attention 
. ami diligtnit;e in the Ma^ymu dispute*' is extremely 
; gratifying to Terentia. (phe is not aware that you 
j are supporting the common cause of all who occupy 
I the public lands. But you s^ill pay somcthitig to 
j the; collectors of tlie revenue; she refu.ses even 
that. Both she, and the uristocimicaB hoy Cicero, 
send their compliments. 


LETTER XVL 

7hiF. thirtieth of April, a.s I was dozing after 
dinner, your letter was delivered t() me, in which 
you speak of the ('ampunian laiid»^. What think 
you ? in the first place, it struck me in such a 
miinner ns effectually to remove my sleep ; but this 
was through thoughtfulness rather than uneasiness. 
Ami the re.sult of my thoughts is this ; first, from 
j what you had mentioned in a former letter, of 
: having heard from one of C’aisar’s friends tliat 
something was to he brought forward to which no- 
body would object ; 1 had apprehended something 
greater. 7’hiH did not appear to he of that kind. 
Then, for ray consolation, all expectation of the 
[ Agrarian bounty seems Jp have centred in the 

•' Thf nicnning of tlut o^Ritiisl has bt'en viu'ioualy uiidor- 
stoo<!. I have v(*nt(ir(;(l to interpret It in a manner difler- 
unt from any that 1 have ttetm, and which appears to mo 
sufficiently consonant with the Latin idiom, and with tho 

f intcxt. 

The original is part of an hexainctcr vemo from some 
unknowrn authovUi^. 

This evidently relates to tho leases of the public lands ; 
but the particular meaning of the term is not Unown. 

f The cxprcHHion indicates that tho young f’ic«-ro was 
alrcaily zealous in boholf of the best intetests of the re- 
I public. 

I 9 A distribution of this land was to be made to the 
I poopla 
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Campanian land ; which, at ten acres a -piece, can- 
not maintain above five thousand men. All the 
remaining multitude must necessarily be alienated 
from them**. Besides, if there is any one thing 
more calculated than another to inflame the minds 
of good men, it is certainly this ; and the more so, 
because the port duties being removed, and the 
Campanian land distributed, what domestic revenue 
remains besides the twentieth * ? and this 1 suppose 
will, in one little meeting, be extinguished by the 
shouts of a mob. What our Ctneus intends, I know 
not, that he could be wrought to such a pitch : 

for he now breathes through no little flageolet, 
but with a full breath untempered by a reedl.’* 
Hitherto he pretended 'to approve Csesar's laws, 
but to leave it to him to defend ^lis acts : that he 
liked the Agrarian law ; but whether intercession 
could be made or not was no business of his : that 
he was glad to have the alfair of the king of Alex- 
andria** at length concluded ; but whether Bibulus 
bad been observing the heavens* or not, it was not 
his duty to inquire ; that on the subject of the 
farmers of the revenue, he had wished to favour 
the order of knights ; but that it was impossible for 
him to guess what would happen if BiMus came 
down to the forum*". But now, Samp^jeramus, 
what will you say ? that if you have taken away 
from us the tribute of the Campanian land, you 
have appointed it to be levied on. Mount Libauus"? 
But how will you support this reasoning ? I will 
keep you, says he, in subjection by Ciesar’s army.# 
But in truth you will not subject me so much by 
that army, as by the ungrateful spirits of those 
people who bear the naifli of good, but who have 
returned me no thanks, no recompense of reward, 
or even of good words. Should I put myself for- 
ward against th^ Action, 1 might yet find some 
means of opposing them. I have now made this 
resolution, that as there is so great a controversy 
between your friend Dicaearchus, aiidSny friend 
Theophrastus®, the former preferring ajlife of busi- 
ness, the latter one of speculation, I will comply 
with botli. Dicaeurchus 1 have abundantly satisfied 
already ; I now turn to that party which not only 
allows me to be quiet, but reproves me for not 
having always been so. Let us then, O niy Titus, 
address ourselves to those noble studies ; and at 
length return thither, from whence we ought never 
to have departed. What you say of my brother 
Quintus’s letter to you, was equally true of that 
to me : it was ‘‘ a lion in front, and behind p.” 1 

do not know what to call it ; for at the beginning 
he deplores his staya in such a manner as to be 
quite affecting ; presently he is so easy about it as 
to desire me to correct and publish his annals. L 

From C’irsar’s faction. 

* This was o^tiix u\wn the purchase and nianumission of 
slaves. 

J The orip:iiial is ttiken from Sophwlcs. 
k Ptolemy Aiiletos hwi a])plied to the liomans to support 
his title to the throne tif 

I When liny of the in ineipiil magistrates were observing 
the auRiiries, it wim unlawful to triuiKoet public businoss^v^ 
'» Hibultis had hocn iiisuUt'd on his way to tlio forum. 

« Having subjeett'd Syria to the Konmn arms, 

® Meaning tlio variance between worldly business and 
philosophy. 

i» Tl»e original is part of n verse of ITorner describing the 
discordant compound of the monster Chinia'ra, in the sixth 
hook of the Iliad. ^ 

Q lliH being obliged to remain in his provincci 


wish to direct your attention to what he says about 
the coast duties, and that he had, by the advice of 
his council, referred the business to the senate. It 
appears that he bad not yet read my letter, in 
whiefft after du^ consideration, 1 had explained to 
him that they ought not to be exacted. 1 should be 
glad, if any Greeks^ have yet come to Rome upon 
that account, that you would see them, and, if you 
think proper, would let them know my sentiments 
upon it. If I can manage so that this good cause 
may not be lost in the senate, I will endeavour to 
satisfy the renters* ; but if not (I must speak openly 
with you), I prefer satisfying all Asia, and the 
traders ; for it is also of great importance to them. 
This I consider myself bound to do. But you will 
see about it. Pray, do the quajstors hesitate even 
about paying in cistophori^ ^ For, after having 
tried everytliing, I must be content with this 
ultimate resource, if there is no other. I shall be 
glad to see you in Ariiiriatum, and will give you a 
country welcome, since you despise this by the 
sea-side. 


I LETTER XVII. 

Just as you say, so I find it ; Sampsiceramus is 
disturbed: there is nothing that may not be appre- 
hended. He is confessedly preparing the way to 
tyranny. For, what means that sudden alliance" ? 
what means the distribution of the Campanian 
land } or the money that is squandered ? If this 
were all, it would bo more than enough ; but such 
is the nature of the thing, that it eannot end here. 
For how should this afford any pleasure ? They 
never would have brought matters to such a state, 
but for the sake of opening a way to other mischie- 
vous counsels. Ye immortal gods ! But, as you 
say, in Arpinatum, about the thirteenth of May, 
we will not bewail these matters, lest all the time 
and attention we have bestowed on literature be 
lost ; but we will calmly confer together. Nor do 
I, as formerly, derive consolation so much from 
any good hope.s, as from indifference, which I 
exercise in nothing so much as in regard to civil 
and public affairs. Besides, I have a little vanity 
and conceit (it is well to know one’s own faults), 
which is in some measure flattered ; for it used to 
sting me to think, that, some six hundred years 
hence, the deserts of 8am])siceramus towards his 
country might eclipse my own. There is now no 
longer room for this apprehension ; for he is so 
sunk, that Phoci.s Curiaiia*' is honourable in com- 
parison. But of this when we meet. You seem 
to me, however, likely to be at Rome at the time 
of my arrival, which I shall not be sorry for, if it 
put you to no inconvenience. But if you do come, 
as you say, 1 wish you could get out from Theo- 
phanes how Alabarches"" is disposed towards me. 
You will make inquiry, therefore, with your usual 
accuracy, and bring me from him some documents, 

Asia Mintir, whore Quintus resided, was eolemisod by 
Greeks, and had made part of the Greek empire, and still 
used the Greek language. 

■ These are the knights farmers of the taxes. 

» Bee above, letter fi of this book, note *. 

» Ponipelus had hastily married Ctesar's daughter, 
though she had been engaged to another man. 

'f The exact meaning of this is not known ; the general 
sense is sutticiently obvious. 

This is another name applied to Pompeiua 



TO TITUS POMPONIUS ATTICUS. 


as it were, by which I may re(z:u]ate my conduct. 
We shall be able to learn something of the general 
state of affairs from his conversation. 


[2%(; /orepoinff letters were written from Cieero in the 
eountrp to A U tens in Home. 7'his, and the foUowina 
letters, were from Cicero in Home to Adieus in (he 
counlrp.] 

— — 


649 I 

Respecting the manumission of Statius and ! 
some other matters, I am sorry indeed, but am ! 
now grown callous. I should be glad, or rather I i 
should wish, that you were here: I should then ! 
want neitheq^ counsel, nor comfort. Be ready 
however, that if 1 call for you, you may fly to me. i 


LETTER XIX. 


LETTER XA^II. 

I I HAV15 received several letters from you, by 
which I find with what doubtfulness and an.xiety 
of mind you wish to be informed what news* 
there is. We arc beset on all sides : and wc now 
no longer refuse to he en.slaved ; but dread death 
1 and hanishinont as greater evils ; which are in truth 
, much inferior ones. And this state, which all with 
one voice deplore, is not relieved by a word from 
anybody. It is the aim of those in power, as I 
suspect, to leave iiolj*)dy any favour to bestow. 

: The young Curio’^ alone sj>eaks otit, and openly 
I opposes I hem : lie receives the greatest a))plnusc, 

I is saluted in public with great honour, and has shown 
I him many otlier marks of kiinittess ; while Fafius>‘ 
is persecuted with bootings, reproaches, and hisses. 

I From hence no hope is to be derived, hut only the 
: greater grief, when you perceive the w’ill of the 
city free ; its courage lettered : and (hat you may 
I not have to ask after each particular in detail, the 
whole is reduced to such a state, that (here is no 
I h(jpe, not only that individuals, but even that the 
' magistrates can long remaiti free. Hut amidst this 
oppression, conversation, at least, in private circles 
' and companies, is less reserved than it was. Our 
: grief begins to overcome our fear ; yet so. that all 
is overwhelmed with despair. Even the C<ampa> 

' niaii law eontains a denurunution, in the assembly 
' of the candidates, against anybody wdu) shall 
: presume to mention any other occupation of the 
I land, than as it is proposed by the .Julian laws. 
The other candidates do not hesitate to sw'car to 
these conditions ; Laterensis is thought to have 
I acted wisely, in ceasing to solicit the tribunate, 

! tliat he might not be obliged to swear. But 1 do 
I not care to say anything more about the republic : 

I ve.\ inyscif, and cannot write without tlie greatest 
pain. 1 support myself, considering this state of 
; oppression, not dejectedly ; considering what I 
1 have formerly done, not at aU courageously, 
j 1 am very kindly invited by (hesar into his pro- 
vince, as his lieutenant : a free lieutenancy is also 
I given me under colour of a vow *. But this is not 
I a sufficient security in the moderate counsels of 
i this pretty youth " ; and banishes me from my bro- 
! ther when 'lie arrives : the forftier is safer, and does 
I not prevent my coming up, when I wish it. I 
i hold this, hat do not think 1 shall make use of 
I it ; and nobody knows it. I do not like to run 
I away : I wish to fight The affections of people 
j are very great : but I do not speak positively. 
You will keep (his to yourself. 

X beo IfUcr « of this book. 

y I'uiiiis was a creature of Caesar's: bo is mentioned 
befiire, book i. letter 14. 

* Cf these free licutenanci»'s notice has boon taken, book 
i. letter m, note!. 

* Clodiiis : it alludes to bis family name of Pulclier. 
The expression of ** moderate counsels*' la used ironically. 

b To contend with Ciudius. 


Many things give mo uneasiness, both from so 
great a commotion in the republic, and from the 
dangers which beset fine individually, and are six 
hundred fold. But nothing vexes me more than 
the manumission of Statius f that neither^my au- 
thority ; hut I omit authority ; not even my dis- 
pleasure, should be respected**.^' Ido not know 
what it is right to do ; not that there is so much in 
the thing itself, as in the conversation it excites. 
I cannot be angry with those whom 1 greatly love ; 
but 1 am sorry, indeed very sorry. As for other 
matters of im)re importance, as the threats of 
(Modius, and the struggles which are |yepared for 
me, they affect me but little ; for 1 conceive that I 
shall be ab^ cither to hear them with becoming 
dignity, or to avoid them without vexation. You 
will say perhaps, ‘‘enough of dignity ; as they said 
of acorns, when they had found better food ^ ; 
think, 1 beseech you, of your safety. '' Alas ! 
wliy arc you not here ? notViing would escape you. 
I am perha]>8 blinded, and am too much given up 
to a .sense of honour. Be a8.sured, nothing ever 
was so disgraceful, so base, so offensive to alt 
orders, ranks, and ages, ai^ this present state of 
affairs : more so than 1 could wish, tn^t only than I 
could have expected, 'fhose ctfmrticrs of the popu- 
lace have now taught even moderate people to hi.ss. 
Bihuliis is extolled to the skies. 1 know not why ; 
but he is so praised, as if “he alone by his check 
restored tlie iltate to us^'' Pompeius, my be- 
loved, who now is my greatest pain, has been his 
own ruin : he retains not one supporter. I doubt 
whether it be through inclination, or fear, that he 
is obliged to join with them. For my own ]»art, I 
neither fight with that cause, because of the friend- 
ship that subsists between us ; nor do 1 approve it, 
lest 1 should condemn all that ) have formerly 
done. 1 manage as 1 can. The sense of the peo- 


i 


1 


I 


I 

I 

! 


pie is clearly seen in the theatre, and public allows : | 

for in the exliihition of gladiators, now the master, I 
then the assistants were cut with hisses. In the I 


Apollinariau games, Diphilus, the actor, attacked I 
our friend Pompeius with petulance. He was 1 
obliged to refieat a thousand times that seotence, 

“ you are great by our wretchedness and that-— j 
“ the time will come when you will rue that cour- 
age/’ he pronounced with the shout of the whole i 
theatre ; and so of the rest : for the lines tre such, 
that they seemed to have Ijcen composed for the 


c This Stilt iuH hud acted in n manner to excite dissatis- 
fuction while ho wiw with Q. Cicero in his governmciit, 
as Mpeors from Cicero's Letters to Quintus, book i. lct> 
ter #. 

** This is taken from the ** Phormki" of Terentius. 

« This appears to lx* a Greek proverb, derived frori the 
ancient um^ i>t acorns as fo<»d : tiiey arc still used in sumo 
parts fif Kpnin. 

f The orixinal is a celebrated line of Ennius in praise of 
Fabitis Maximus. 

tr I suspect this may bo meant of Ca*sar and his * ^ 
coadjutors. 


i 
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mumf of Pompeius. If nei- 
itar compel/' &c. wm spoken 
ftittidot geeet dionts of applause. After Caesar bad 
eomt Sa amidst a dead applause the young 
Curio followed, and was cheered, as Pompeius used 
to be in the days of the republic. Caesar was 
greatly disturbed. Letters were said to be hastily 
despatched to Pompeius at Capua: they^ were 
angry with the knights who stood up to applaud 
Curio : they were at enmity with all the people ; 
they threatened the Roscian law 1 and even the corn 
law’^. It was altogether a confused business. For 
my part, 1 should have liked better that their 
attempts might pass^ over in silence ; but I 
fear this is impossible. People do not bear 
what however it seems necessary to bear : but 
there is now one general voice amongst all, con- 
firmed by hatred, rather than by security. In the 
mean time our Publius threatens me, and is an 
open enemy. There hangs over me that business, 
for which you will fly up ^ I believe 1 have that 
consular host of all good men, even of all moder- 
ately good, firmly attached to me. Pompeius pro- 
fesses no common regard for me : at the same time 
he affirms that Clodius will not utter a word about 
me ; in which he does not deceive me, but is him- 
self deceived. Cosconius being dead, I am invited 
to fill his place in the (commission for dividing the 
lands ; that is, to supply the place of a dead man. 
Nothing would be more disgraceful for me in the 
eyes of men ; nor would anything be less calcu- 
lated for the very purpose of security. For these 
commissioners are ill looked upon by the. good ; 
so that while T retained the ill-will of the worst 
part of society, I should add to it that of the 
others. Ctesar wislics me? to Mb his lieutenant. 
This would be a more lionourable way of avoiding 
danger ; but I bow refuse this. How is it then ? 
I choose rather to fight ; however t|^rc is yet no- 
thing determined. I repeat, that I wish you were 
hen*! ; but, however if there is any necessity, I shall 
send for you. What more ? w'hat ? it is this, that 
wjtJ may depend upon all being lost. For why 
should I so long dissemble the truth ? but I write 
this in haste, and with some reserve. Hereafter 1 
will either write everything plainly to you, if 1 can 
find a trusty messenger to whom I may deliver my 
letters ; or if 1 am obliged to write obscurely, yet 
you wfll understand it. In these letters 1 shall call 
myself Lselius, and you Furius : the rest will be 
in enigmas. 1 here diligently cultivate, and pay 
respect to Caecilius ™. 1 hear that the edicts of 

Bibulus have been sent to you. Our Poruj)eius is 
burning with vexation and rage on their account. 


LETTER XX. 

1 HAVE done every tiding in my power for Ani- 
catus, as I understood you wished. Numestius I 
have willingly received into friendship, from the 

Bo elsewhere it is said “ soinivivis mcrccnariorum vo- 
clbiis.” — l*ro Bext. § 59. ^ 

i The triumvirs, ra!Har, Pompeius, and CrOHSiis. 

J Hy the Kosciaii law the knights had appropriate scats 
in the theatre si'pai'iitedfroni those of the common people. 

k Hy this hiw corn w^os delivered to the inipulaco at a 
reduced price, 

1 This business was the trlbunatq of Clodiui^ which >va.s 
not yet determined, 

VI CiBcillus was Atticus’s undo. Ho is mentioned before, 
book L lottisr 10. 


regard with which yo« meatiaiied him ; Ceedlius I 
aupport in every way that 1 am able ; Varro" gives 
me great aatisiwtion ; Pompeius has a real love 
andjpffection towards me. I>o you believe it ? you 
wilRay. I do believe it ; his conduct persuades 
me of it. But as I perceive practical writers, in all 
bistorical maxims, and even in verse, advise us to 
be cautious, and forbid to be credulous ; I shall do 
one of these two, and be cautious ; the other, not 
to believe, 1 cannot do. Clodius still denounces 
danger to me. Pompeius affirms that there is no 
danger ; nay, he swears it ; and adds even that he 
would sooner be killed himsdf, than 1 should be 
hurt. The afiair is yet unsettled : as soon as any- 
thing is determined, I will let you know. If it is 
necessary to fight, 1 shall summon you to share my 
troubles : if J am permitted to be quiet, I will not 
disturb you from your Amalthea. 1 shall write to 
you very briefly upon public affairs ; for I fear lest 
the paper itself should betray me. Hereafter 
therefore, if 1 have occasioi;i to write more fully to 
you, I shall veil it in allegory. The state is dying 
by a new disease ; so that while ail people blame 
what is done, complain, grieve, entertain no differ- 
ence of opinion, and even speak out, and openly 
lament ; yet no remedy is offered. For we believe 
that no resistance can be made, which is not fatal ; 
and that there is no end of yielding, besides ruin. 
Bibulus is exalted to the skies with the admiration 
and favour of the people, wd»o copy and read his 
edicts and speetshes. He is arrived at the height 
of glory by a new method ; for nothing is now so 
popular, as hatred of the popular leaders: I fear 
what may be the issue of tliis. If I begin to sec 
anything, 1 will write to you more openly. If you 
love me, as indeed you do, keep yourself in readi- 
ness, tliat you may come up if 1 call : but I en- 
deavour (and shall do so) to prevent the necessity 
of it. As to what 1 said about calling you Furius, 
there is no need of changing your name, I shall 
make myself Ltelius, and you Atticus ; and 1 shall 
not use my own hand, or seal, provided the letters 
be of a kind which 1 should be sorry to have fall 
into other liands. Diodotus is dead : he has left me, 
perhaj)s, a hundred sestertia » (800/). Bibulus 
has put oft’ the comitia, by an Archilochian i’ edict, 
to the seventeenth of October, 1 have received 
the hooks from Vibius'i. He is a poor poet ; and 
yet has some information : but upon the whole is 
not without his use. , 1 shall have it transcribed, 
and send it back. 


LETTER XXL 

On the subject of the republic wh]^ should I 
write to you minutely ? The w^hole is ruined : and 
in one respect is more wretched than you left it ; 
for then the tyranny which oppressed the state 

n Tills Is the same Varro who was afterwards esteemed 
the most learned of the Homans. 

*> In the oriffinal it is centiesy which would bo H.R 10,000, 
or 8.3,0(M);. ; but it is probable the word may have been so 
copied by mistake for centum, which would make this 
bequest 

i> Archilocliiis was a severe satirist, so that the expres- 
sion signifies that these edicts reflected severely upon the 
triumvirate. 

4 It appe.ars by the following letter, that these books 
contained the iHKtms of Alexander. It is probable that 
Atticus might have sent them to Cicero by Yibius. 
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teemed at least to be liked by the common people ; 
and though a eaute of trouble to the better sort, 
yet it did not threaten their ruin. Now it has 
suddenly become so hateful to every bod 3 m I 
dread to think where it may burst forth ; for we 
have already experienced the rage and intemper- 
ance of those men, who in their anger against 
Cato' have overturned everything. But then they 
used such gentle poisons, that it seemed as if we 
might die without agony ; now I fear they will be 
rendered outrageous by the hisses of the populace, 
the language of the respectable citizens, the clam- 
our of Italy. I had ftoped, indeed, as I often used 
to say to you, that the wheel of the republic was 
so turned, as scarcely to be heard, scarcely to leave 
a track ; and so it would have been, if people 
could have waited to let the storm pass over : but 
after smothering their groans a long time, at last 
all have begun to speak, and to cry aloud ; so that 
my friend % unused to reproach, always conversant 
with praise, and surrounded with glory, knows not 
where to turn himself in his present squalid ap- 
pearance and broken spirit. He sees it dangerous 
to proceed, weak to retreat ; he has made gooil 
people his enemies, and has not even the bad for 
liis friends. See now my tenderness of mind : 1 
eouhl not refrain from tears when 1 saw' him, on 
the ‘22nd of July, addressing })eoi)lc upon the 
edicts of Hibulus ; him, 1 say, who fonnerly used 
magnitieently to exalt himself in that very )>lare, 
with the greatCvSt affection of the j)eople, ami uni- 
versal a])])lanse. llow was hi* then humbled ! liow 
dejected 1 how did he displease not only his audi- 
ence, hut liimstdf also ! () spectacle ! agreeable 

to (.Jrassus alone, not so to others. For liaving 
descended as it were, from the stars, it seemed a 
fall, rather Ihmi any advance. And as A]H;lles, 
if he saw his Venus, or Frotogenes his Jaiysus, 
smeared with mud, would, I conceive, feel great 
pain: so did I with great pain behold liiin, wdioin 
I had painted and j)nlishcil with all the colours of 
art, suddenly disfigured. J'hough nohiidy thought 
1 owed him any friendship for bis conduct in the 
(Jodian business ; yet such was my regard, that it 
was not to he exhausted by any act of unkindtiess. 
Bihulus’s Archilocliiau edicts against him are so 
aec(‘ptuble to the populace, that one cannot pass 
by the place where they are exhibited, for the 
throng of pcojile who are reading them : to him 
they are so bitter, that he yines wtth vexation: to 
me they are distre.‘'sing, because they give too 
much uneasiness to one whom 1 have alw'ays 
loved; and I am afraid lest one so powiTful, so 
active with his sword, and so unaceustoiiied to in- 
sult, should give way to grief and rage w'itli all the 
force of his mind. What is Jikely to be the end of 
Bibulus, I cannot say ; at present he is in surpris- 
ing glory. Upon his putting off the comitia to 
the month of October, Carsar imagined that, this 
being a measure usually offensive to the people, he 
should be able, by addressing them, to ;>ersuade the 
assembly itself toga to Bibulus; but after utter- 
ing many very seditious expressions, he could not 
extract from them a single word. Wliat say you ? 
the triumvirs feel that they have the good-will of 
no party ; so much the more reason have we to 

*■ The stem sui»i>ortcr of ol<l prim ipltw. With must 
be supposed to be included other inftexible iioliticiuns of 
tlie same time. 

<• PompeiuB. 


be afraid. Clodhia it mr declared enemy. Pom- 
peiuB affirms that he irill do nothing against me t 
it is dangerous to believe tiiis ; therefore 1 prepare 
myself to resist him* I trust 1 shall have the best 
wishes of alb orders. When the time comes, not 
only 1 shall want you, but the drcumitances them- 
selves will call for you : 1 shall gsin a great deal of 
advice, of courage, and of protection, if I have you 
with md at that time. Varro gives me satisfaction ; 
Pompeius talks divinely. 1 hope I shall certainly 
be able to come off either with distinguished credit, 
or without mortification. Let me know what you 
are doing, how you amuse yourself, aud how you 
have managed with the Sic^onlans 


LETTER XXII. 

How I could wish that you had remained in 
Rome ! you would certainly have remained, if we 
could have foreseen what has happened : we could 
easily restrain our pretty youth or at least we 
sliould he able to know what he was about. But 
now, this is the state of the busineKs ; he flies about, 
rave.M, follows no cerfuin course, threafens many, 
and seems likely to act as chance may offer. When 
he sees the odium attadied to the present state of 
affairs, he seems as if he would attack those who 
have occusioiied it ; but when again he recollects 
their influence, and the strength of their army, he 
directs himself against me ; and to me he threatens 
botl) violence and prosecution. With him Pom- 
peiiis has discoursed ; and, as he informed me him- 
self, tfor 1 have no other witness.) discoursed with 
vehemence, tcliipg him that lie should incur the 
utmost disgrace of ])erfldy and wickedness, if any 
danger should be brought upon me by him, whom 
he had himself invested with arms, when he suf- 
fered him to he made a plebeian ; but that he, and 
Appius, ha<l received his promise on iny behalf, 
and that if he did not observe it, he should resent 
it so, that the world might know tiothiiig was 
dearer to him than iny friendship. After saying 
this, and much intn-e to the same purjiose, he told 
me that Clodius first continued for some time to 
urge many things on the other side ; but at last 
gave up, and declared that he would d(» nothing 
c(»ntrary to Pompeius’s wishes. Since then, how- 
ever, he has not ceased to speak very severely of 
me ; and if he did not, still 1 should not trust liim, 
hut .should pnjpare for every tiling, ns 1 do. Now 
1 conduct myself so, that every day my friends and 
my influence increase. 1 keep altogether clear 
from public concerns, and am busily engaged in 
causes, and the exertions i»f the forum. This I 
perceive is agreeable not only to those who use my 
assistance, hut to the peojde generally, ^y house 
is frequented ; 1 am saluled ; the remembrance of 
my consulship is renewed. The favour of the peo- 
ple is inantfe.st ; and 1 am in such hope, as somc- 
tiin^s to think the struggle which hangs over me 
is lot a thing to be declined. 1 haye now need of 
your advice, your affection, and fidelity ; therefore 
fly up ; every thing will be easy to me, if I have 
but you. Much may be done through our friend 
Varro ; but it will be strengthened by your supjiort. 
Much may be got from Publius himself; much 
may be known, which cannot be kept secret from 


t See book i. lottor 19. 


u Publius ClocUus. 
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you ; much also— but it is idle to enumerate each 
particular ; I shall then want you for everything. 
Be assured of this, that everything will be plain 
when I see you ; but all depends upon its being 
before he enters* upon his office. While Crassus 
is urging Pompeius, I imagine if you are here (who 
by means of Boopis'" may learn from Clodius him- 
self with what sincerity they are acting) J shall either 
be free from trouble, or, at least, free from erft)r ; you 
do not need my entreaty and exhortation. You 
see what my wishes, what the occasion, what the 
importance of the case requires. Of the republic I 
have nothing to write to you, but the great hatred of 
all people towards tho.se; who have possessed them- 
selves of everything ; yet no hope of any change. 
But, as you may easily perceive, Pompeius is tired, 
and heartily repents. I cannot sufficiently foresee 
what issue is to be expected ; but these rancours 
must assuredly burst forth somewhere. I have 
sent back to you the books of Alexander ; a care- 
less writer, and no good poet, yet not without his 
use. I have w’illingly received Numerius Numes- 
tiuB into my friendship, and have found him a 
sensible and prudent man, and worthy of your 
recommendation. 


LETTER XXIII. 

I BELiEVts you never before received a letter 
from me that was not written in my own hand. 
From that you may judge how much I am occu))ied : 
for haviitg no spare time, and yet being obliged to 
walk about for tVte sake of reeruiting my voice, I 
dictate this as 1 walk. In the first place then I 
would have you know, that our friend Satnpsieera- 
mus is heartily sick of his situati(^, and wishes he 
could again be restored to that pla(!e, from which 
ho has fallen. lie imparts to me his uneasiness, 
and sometimes openly seeks a remedy ; which it is 
impossible for me to find. Then, all the authors 
and adherents of that faction are losing their vigour; 
while there never w^as a more general consent in 
the wishes and e/tpressions of all pe()j)le. As for 
myself (for I know you will be glad to be informed), 
I interfere in no public counsels, and give myself 
up altogether to the business and labour of the 
forum ; by which, as may easily be supposed, I am 
brought to the frequent relation, and regret, of my 
former deeds. But that kinsman of our B5opis 
casts no little terror, and threatens ; and while he 
denies it to Samfisiceramus, to others he professes 
and boasts of it ; therefore if you love me, as in- 
deed you do, if you are asleep, wake up ; if you are 
standing, walk ; if you are walking, run ; if run- 
ning, fly. It is not to be believed how much (which 
is tlie most possible) I place in your counsels and 
prudence much in your affection and fidelity. 
The greatness of the occasion requires perhaps a 
long discourse; but to minds so united as ours, a 
few words are sufficient. It is of great importance 
to me, if you cannot be at Rome on the comitia, 
at least that you may be there when he is declared 
tribune. Farewell. 

LETTER XXIV. 

In the letter 1 sent by Nuniestius, I called upon 
you with an earnestness and vehemence, which 
nothing could ejtceed ; to that call add even, if you 

^ Clodia. boa book ii. letter !>, note r. 


can, something more. Do not make yourself un- 
easy (for I know you, and am aware of the solici- 
tude and ailftiety inseparable from real affection) ; 
but tj;ie case, as 1 hope, is less formidable in fact, 
than it seems in the relation. Vettius (the same 
who gave information at the time of my consulship) 
had promised Caesar, that he would contrive to 
bring the young Curio into some suspicion of cri- 
minality. He therefore insinuated himself into the 
familiarity of the young man ; and having, as it 
appears, frequent meetings with him, he at length 
brought fhatters to such a state, that he declared 
his determination to assault* Pompeius with the 
assistance of his slaves, and to kill him. Informa- 
tion of this was given by Curio to his father, and 
by him to Pompeius. The affair was brought be- 
fore the senate. Vettius being introduced, at first 
denied that he had evei*been concerned with Curio ; 
but this did not last long ; for he presently de- 
manded a public pledge of security upon bis giving 
evidence ; this was not opposed. Then he gave 
out, that there had been a band of young men 
under the conduct of Curio ; amongst whom had 
originally been Paulliis, and Q. Ccepio Brutus, and 
Leiitulus, the son of the flamen, not without the 
knowledge of his father ; that afterwards C. Septi- 
niius, the .secretary of Bibiilus, had brought him a 
dagger from Bibulus : which was all absurd ; as if 
Vettius would have been without a dagger, unless 
the consul had given him one ! And this was the 
more scouted, becrause on the 13th of May Bibu- 
lus liad warned Pompeius that he ought to be upon 
his guard, and Pompeius had thanked him for it. 
Young Curio being introduced, deposed in answer 
to what Vettius had said ; and V<*ttiu8 was then 
chiefly convicted by his own assertion, that it had 
been the advice of the young men to attack Pom- 
peius in the forum with tlie gladiators of Gabinius ; 
and that Paidlus was at the head of it ; though it 
w’as known that he was at that time in Macedonia. 
A decree of the senate was then passed, that Vet- 
tius should be put in prison for having confessed 
that he had cairied arms ; and that whoever libe- 
rated him w'ould be an enemy to the republic. The 
general opinion of this affair was, that it had been 
designed Vettius and his slaves should have been 
apprehended in the forum with a dagger and with 
arms ; and then he should have offered to confess. 
And this w^ould have been done, if the Curios had 
not previously given information to Pompeius. The 
decree of the senate was then read in the assembly 
of the people ; but the next day Caesar, who for- 
merly, when he was praetor, had obliged Q. Catu- 
lus to speak from below", now brought Vettius 
forwards on the rostra, and placed him in a situa- 
tion, to which the consul Bibulus was not permitted 
to aspire*. Here he said whatever he pleased 
about the republic ; and having come ready pre- 
pared, he first omitted any mention of Cwpio, 
whom he had namell with acrimony in the senate ; 
so that it was manifest the night, and some nightly 
management, had intervened in the next place, he 
named some, whom in the senate he had not 
touched with the slightest suspicion ; as Lucullus, 
from whom he said C. Fannius used t o be sent to 

w Private persons wore not allowed to ascend the rostra 
without the invitation Home magistrate. 

» Ilibulus, who waa Joint conHiil with Oiesar, was pre- 
vented from appearing in public byapprohensiunaof being 
insulted. 
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him ; the same who had set his name to the accu- 
sation of P, Clodius ; also L. DumUius, whose 
house had been fixed upon as the j>lnee "m whence 
their eruption might be made, lie did not name 
me ; but mentioned that a certain speaker, of tMm- 
sular rank, and neiiflibour to the consul-'’, had sug- 
gested to him, that some Aliala Servilius*, or 
Brutus*', must be found. He addcil at last, upon 
being called back by Vatinius, after the assembly 
was dismissed, that he had understood from ('urio, 
that njy son-in-law Piso, and M. Laterensis, were 
privy to these machinations. Vettius was at this 
time charged before Oassus Dives for violence ; 
and \ipon being found guilty, meant to ciaiin the 
benefit of turning evidenee ; whieh if he had ob- 
tained, it was probable several trials wotild have 
followed. This did not mu^ alarm me, who, how- 
ever, am not used to disregard anything. Indeed, 
I had the strongest inark.H of favour shown me ; hut 
I am quite weary of iny life, so full are all things 
of all sorts of iniscridk. A little while ago we Inul 
been apprehensive of a massaere, which the speech 
of that firm old man Q. ('onsidius^' had dispelled ; 
that which w'c might have apprehended everyday, 
has suddenly sprung up. What think you ? No- 
thing is more unfortunate than 1 ; nothing more 
fortunate than Cutulus’ , both from the splendour 
of his life, and from the churaeter of these times. 
Yet in the midst of these calamities, I pH’serve a 
firm and unnitHed uiind, and maintain my ilignity 
honourably ami carefully. Pompciiis hills me lay 
aside all uneasiness on the subject <)f iModius ; and 
on every occasion professes the greatest kimlrnss 
towards me ; but 1 want you to direct my counsels, 
to share my anxieties, and to take part in all my 
Ihouglits. Therefore, us I desinal Numestius to 
use his infiueiice with you, so 1 heg you even more 
earnestly, if ]»ossihle, to fly uji to us. 1 shall get 
new life if I see you. 

y <'ifer<»’s )i<Misf in ItcMne was not far from ('ji'Kar’s. 

* Ahala Sorvilins lisid killocl Sp. .Melius on Hiispicioii of 
ajjipirintf to kindly ]»ower. 

» Krutiis. as is well know’ll, hail been the eaum* of 
Taniuiniiis's being driven from the tbmne, and of the 
cxtiiK-ti'Pii of the regal pow^er. 

('H-iiir had eoniinitted wane aets of violence, and had 
filled the assenihly ivith armed ineii, w hen the law was to 
bo passi'd whieh gave him the government of (iaiil for five 
yearn. Many s ’nnttWK absent»‘d theruselvt?s ; but Consi- 
dius came forw'urd, saying, tl^it he was too old to fear 
death . 

Q. Cutulus had died the year bt'fore. 
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LETTER XXV. 

When I commend one of your friends to you, 

I like him to know from you, that 1 have done so. 

As lately, w|^en 1 wrote to you of Vnrro’s atteu- 
tion to me, you said in return that you were very 
glad of it ; hut I would rather you had wTitten to | 
him, to assure him that 1 was sensible of his kind- I 
ne.s.s ; not so much because he actually gave me j 
satisfaction, as that he might continue to <lo it ; 
for, ns you know, he has wonderfully moderated i 
those involved and unwholesome counsels. But 1 
observe that truixiiii, that it is necessary to bear 
the extravagances of thoj^e who are in power ; i 
while your other friend Hortensius ‘S witUhonr full ■ 
n linml, how nobly, how eloquently has he raised j 
to the stars my praises, in speaking of the praetor- 
ship of Klaccus, and that time of the Allobroges ! 
Bi‘lic‘vc me, nothing could have Ireen said more 
kindly, more honourably, or more copiously. I 
wish you w’ould writi^ to inform him that 1 have 
mentioned this to you. But why should you write ^ 
when ] imagine you arc coming yourself, and are 
almost here ; so much have 1 urged you in former 
letters. I very much look for you, very much 
want you; and not I, more than tlm eause itself, 
ami the time, call for you. On the present state 
I of atfiiirs what should 1 write to you, but a repe- 
tition of the same thing ? Nothing can be more 
hopeless than the. condition of the republic ; nothing 
more huti'd than those who have ocirasioned it. So 
far as belief, and hope, and eonjeeture go, 1 am ; 
supporti^d by tin; strongest favour (»f all peo]de. Kly | 
up, therefore ; you will either extricate me from all ' 
uneasiness, or you wdll share it with me. 1 am the ■ 
shorter, because 1 hope; we shall very soon be at j 
liberty personally to converse together us we please, i 
Kareweil. 

111 the originnl it In llortiiluM, which whs one of tlic 
iiaiocN <if llorleit.^{iih ; but being leNH'eoniinoiily known, 1 
have not lliought tit to presiTve it In the t*’anHlulfon. 

(/a thr hvtinrn thin and the /oKowinp (ettert, | 

Attieim went to Home nl hix /neuil'x refinext, ('tt'diuM 
in the nteitn time htii'int) Ueen tift}nnntett tribune of the | 
}n'oftlf, fjtnrftl no nwiinx to onm the pojmftiee, and at j 
ieni/th jo’fonnfooti tf a deet re nt/atngf .xach ax had put to ! 
death a Homan riti.cen wttfntnt the xentence the people. | 
Thix wax eridenttif lerefbd at ('ieero'x rovduet in the j 
xvpprexxion of the t'ltldinariau eoaxpiraep ; ujtou whieh. i 
xeeioff the dtxpttxifion o/tnrrfx nnndx, he withdreuf /row 1 
the ed}f. a ml wax jfrexenllp /allowed bp a decree i\fhanixh~ ! 

' j 
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BOOK III. 


LETTER I. 

(Crtpv. iii.) 

I WISH I may cvvr see the day w'hen I shall 
! have reason to thank you for compelling me to 
I preserve my life ; hitherto I am very ^rry. But 

I I entreat you to come to me immediately at Vibo, 

I to which place many causes, have directed me. If 
you come thither, 1 shall be able to consult about 

my whole journey and flight. If you refuse to do 

this, 1 shall be surprised ; but 1 trust you will 
do it. 


LETTER II. j 

The reason of my coming hither was, that there j 
was no place where 1 could any longer remain | 
unmolested so widl as on Sica's estate ; especially j 
while the law for my banishment ha<l not yet been | 
finally amended. At the same time 1 knew that 
1 could easily go back to Brundisium, if I had you 
with me ; but without you I could not confinuc in 
those parts, on account of Autronius*^. Now, as I 

e liy ** those partM ” Cicero probably moanH ^*n*m*, whercs , 
I Autroniua and others of the Catillnarian^conspirators ro- ji 
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mentioned to you before, if you come to me, we 
will coneult upon this whole business. I know the 
journey is troublesome ; but this great calamity is 
full of troubles. My spirits are too much broken, 
and depressed, to admit of my writing ^ore. Fare- 
well. Dated the Bth of April, from the shores of 
Lucania. 

— # — 


LETTER III. 




(Crav^ iv.) 

I wouLp have you attribute it to ray misfor- 
tunes, rather than to hckieness, that I have sud- 
denly Vibo, whither 1 had invited you; for I 
have received a draft of the law for my ruin ; by 
which I iind that the amendment 1 hud heard of, 
permits me to remain at any place exceeding the 
distance of four hundred miles. But not being 
permitted to go where I had intended ^ 1 immedi- 
ately turned my course towards Brundisiuin, pre- 
viously to the passing of the law, lest I might 
involve Sica, with whom I was staying, in my ruin ; 
and also because I was not suffered to be at Malta. 
Now make haste to join me, if only 1 can meet 
with any one to take me in. Hitherto 1 have met 
with a kind reception ; but I am a])prehensive of 
what is to come. 1 repent, my Fompouins, of 
being yet alive ; in which matter you have princi- 
pally influenced me. But of this when we meet : 
only manage to come. 


LETTER IV. 

(Creev, i.) 

As I before thought it of importance to have 
you witl» me, — so especially, upon reading the 
form of the law, 1 understood that nothing could 
happen more desirably for the journey I deter- 
mined upon, than that you shotild join me as soon 
as possible : that after leaving Italy, in case my 
road should lie through Epirus, 1 might have your 
|)rotection and that of your friends ; or if anything 
else were to be done, might regulate my measures 
by your advice, I beg, therefore, that you will 
take pains to join me without Vou may do 

it the easier, since the law respecting the province 
of Macedonia has been jiassed. 1 would use 
further arguments with you, if the state of affairs 
did not itself speak to you on my behalf. 


LETTER V. 

Terkntia often acknowledges her obligations 
to you in the strongest terms ; which is highly 
gratifying^ to me. 1 live in great wretchedness, 


I Hulexi, 80 118 to ronder It tmsaio for him to procotnl to Itn- 
throtiim. (whoiv we may 8uppo80 that AttieuK had oflTored 
lilm an aHylum.) tinlpsH ho had the protootion of AtticusH 
proHcnco. Dnindisium was tlio port from whence }H.*ople 
into tl recce. Vibo was op)>o.sito to t^icily. * 
f Ciooro hail desi^ied to pass hlH exile in Sicily or Maltn. 
but beinp; proven tetl from oxoctiting this plan, he deter- 
ininiHl to go, by the M’ay of Macedonia, into some of the 
nearest piirts of AbIu Minor. 

g Tlio upi>ointment of the government of ]\racedonia was 
prolHibly of some importiuieo to AttieiiH, on account of his 
< private affairs. It was ullottis) to the consul Pisi^, who 
I appears to have been a iatse, byixiorttical man, in tlie 


I interest of Ciodiug. 


and am worn out with excessive grief. I know 
not what t^ay to you : for if you are still in Rome 
you cannomow come up with me ; and if you are 
on your road, as soon as you have come up with 
me we shall arrange together what is to be arranged. 

I only beg that you will continue in the same 
affection you have always borne me, — for I am still i 
the sanie. My enemies have taken away from me | 
my goods, but not myself. Farewell. Dated the 
10th of April, at Thurmin‘‘. 


LETTER VI. 

I HAD not doubted but 1 should see you at 
Tarentum or Brundisium. Many reasons made 
me wish it ; among the rest, that I might stop in 
Epirus and take you# advice on the rest of my 
affairs. 8int;e this has not Impjieacd, I shall place 
this also in the long catalogue of my misfortunes. 
1 shall proceed into Asia, parjticularly to (Jy/.icum'. 
1 commend my family to you. I hardly and 
wretche<lly support myself. Dated the 18th of 
April, from the neighbourhood of Tarentum. 


LETTER VIJ. 

I ARTiivKD at Brundisium the 18th of April. 
The same day your servant delivered to me your 
letter ; and, the third day after, another servant 
brought me another letter. Your kindness in , 
inviting and pressing me to go to your house in 
Ei>irus, is very gratifying to me, and nothing new, 
and what 1 should wdsh to do if I might s]»end my 
whole time there j ; for I dislike places that are i 
freejuented : I avoid mankind, and ean hardly bear | 
to .see the light. I'liat retirement would not be 
unpleasant to me, especrially in so familiar a place; ! 
but to turn aside for the sake of making an ex- 
cursion thither, is, in the first place, out of my 
way; then it would expose me to Autronius, and 
the rest of that set, for four days' journey, — and 
would, besides, be without you. For a fortifled 
castle, if 1 were living there, might be desirable; I 
to a mere passenger would be useless. If I dared i 
I would go to Athens : I certainly should like it : 
but at this time many of my enemies are there, — 
and 1 have not you with me and I fear they may 
interpret even that city j:o be not sufficiently distant 
from Italy ; nor do you say on what day I may 
expect you. By calling upon me to preserve my 
life, you produce only this effect, — of preventing 
me from laying hands on myself ; you cannot pre- 
vent my repenting of my deteriniiiation, and of . 
my life : for what is there that should attach me 
to it ? e.specially if there is no longer that hope 
which act!ompanied me in my flight. I will not 
attempt to enumerate all the miseries into which | 
1 have fallen through the extreme malice and 
wickcditess not so mu^h of my enemies as of my | 

b Thnriuni was a town at t)ie extremity of Italy, for- i 
merly dtstiugulHlicHl for luxury, and known by the numo 
of Sybaris. ^ 

I ('yzicum was situutiKl on the Asiatic side of the Pro- 

j Atticus's plac?o in Kiflrus lay within the proscribed 
distance*, or ho luair to it. tb.at Cicero did not feel himself 
at liberty to reside there in soeurity. He was ev'en appro- 
hensi VO that some of iiis euomios might doom Athens tti be 
too near to Italy. 
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TO TITUS POMPONIUS ATTICUS. m ( 


enyiers, lest I should exasperate my own grief and 
bring you into the same distress. This I affirm, 
that nobody was ever affected with lb heavy a 
calamity, nobody had ever more reason to wish for 
death, — the most honourable time for which has 
already passed by ; the time that remains may 
bring an end to my trouble, but not a remedy. 
On the subject of the republic I see you collect 
every thing which you think can affonl me any 
hope of a change of circtimstances. Little as this 
is, yet, since you will have it so, let us wait for it. 
In the mean time, if yon make haste you will yet 
be able to join me ; for 1 shall either go into 
Ejnrus or shall pass slowly through Caudavia^*. 
My doubt about Ejtirus is not owing to iny irreso- 
lution, but to my uncertainty wiiere I may meet 
with iny brother, whom indeed 1 know not how I 
shall be able either to sec or to take leave of. I'his 
is the greatest and saddest of all my miseries. I 
w'ould WTite to you oftener, and more at length, if 
my grief did not takt* away all J.he ]mwers of my j 
mind, and above all the pow'er of writing. I long j 
to see you. Farewell. Dated the 3lltii of April, 
at Brundisium. 


LETTER VIII. 

On leaving Brun<lisium, I informed you wdiy 1 
did not go into Kjurus ; because of its vicinity to 
(lree<r, which W'us full of daring enemies, and 
because the ]iassage out was difficult wlien I might 
wish to leave it. Besides this, I received two 
messages while 1 was at, Dyrraehium*, — one to say 
that my brother would go by sea from Ephesus to 
Athens ; the other that l»e would go by land through 
Macedonia. 1 sent therefore to Athens, to desire 
that lie would come from thence to 'riiessaloiiica*'* ; 
and went myself to Thessalonica, when? 1 arrive<l 
the 23d of May, 1 have heard nothing eerlain 
about his journey, exce[)t that he had a little before 
left Ephesus. I am now full of alarm about the 
proceedings at Rome" ; for though you tell me, in 
a letter dated the loth of May, that you had heard 
he was likely to be brought to a severe account, 
and in another letter that things were now more 
favourable, — yet this last is dated a day earlier than 
tlm other, wdiich adds to my uneasiness : so that 
while my daily trouble distres.ses and wastes me, 
this additional vc*xatidn leaves me scarcely any life | 
remaining. But the voyag^ is a very difficult one; j 
and from his iinc<*rtaiiity where I might he, he j 
may perhaps have taken a different course. For ! 
Pliaeto, his freedman, has not seen him ; but being 
driven hack by the wiml into Macedonia, he met j 
me at Pella. 1 .see how much 'reason I have to ! 
fear what is t > come, nor do 1 know what to say. ! 
I am afraid of everything ; for there is nothing so i 
miserable that may not happen in niy present cir- j 
ciimstances. Wretched enough before in my great 
affiictions and sorrows, with the addition ibf this 
apprehension, I remain at Thessalonica in suspense, 

k ( undstv la was a iiiouiitainous district on the borders of 
Mace<l« inia. , 

• A port of Albania, opp<*sito to Brundi>4itiTn. 

Th(?sHa!onicn, a principal city of Maocnlonia, the same 
where St. Paul Chtablislied one of the first I'liristian 
churches, and to which he has tiddrt^sse^il two cpiKtUs. 

« I*rota*cdiiiffs relating to Quintus Cicero's udrnIniAtra' 
tion of his province of Asia, which comprehended the 
westeni part of Asia Minor. 


and have no courage for anything. Now, in answer j 
to your inquiries, I have not seen Trypho (!ft*ciJius. 
Your conversation with Poinpeiu.s I have understtmtl I 
from your letter. 1 do not see so great a commo- I 
tion to hnngf>ver the re|>ub!ic, as you either sec nr ! 
ra|irpsent with a view of comforting me ; for the j 
businc.ss ofTigranes having passed over, all d iff i- i 
cultic.s seem to he removed'*. You desire me to | 
return thunks to Varro, which I will do, and like* | 
wise to llypssrus. I think of following your advi<v ; 
in not going further off till the decrees of May are i 
brought to me, but where I shall remain I am not ! 
yet determined ; for 1 am so uneasy about Quintus ! 
that I can resolve upon nothing: but T wdll im- 
mediately let you know. From the irresolution ^ 
a]>jjarent in my letters, 1 imagine you perceive the , 
disturhanee of my mind ; which, though I am 
artlietctl with an im'onceivahle and heavy eulamity, , 
is not however so much owing to the greatness of 
inv misfortune as to the recollection of my own ! 
fault, —for you now see by whose iiiit|Utty>’ I have 
been KmI on and hetrayi**!. I wish you liud per- 
cc ivt‘d it sooner, and had not, with me, given up 
your whole mind to grief. W’hen, tlierefore, you i 
hear of my being oj>pressed and worn out with j 
sadness, remember that 1 am more afleeted with • 
the penalty of my folly than with the event itself ; * 
that J should have trusted him without suspecting , 
his wickedness. The sense of my misfortunes, 
and apprehension for iny brother, stop my writing. 
See after and re gulate all these matters. Terentia 
returns you the greatest thanks. 1 have sent you ; 
a copy of tlu* letter which 1 WTotc to PumpeiuK. ; 
Dated the 29th of May, at Thessalonica. , 


LETTER IX. 

My brother Ouintus liaving left Asia before the 
first of May and reached Athens on the fffteenth, 
was ohligctl to make great haste, that his absence 
might not expose him li> difficulty, in case there ' 
should be anybody not yet satisfied with the sum 
of my misfortunes. 1 wished liim, therefore, 
rather to hasten tti Rome than to <*nme to me. At 
the same time (for I will confess the truth, from 
whic'h you may perceive* the greatness of my fiuffer- 
ings) 1 could not bring my mind either to look 
upon him, who was so tenderly attached to me, 
under the effect of such affliction, or present before 
him, and suffer him to heliold, my owm wretchedness 
sunk ill grief, and niy ruined condition. 1 dreadei! 
also, what would certainly have happentul, that he 
might he unable to quit rnc. I contemplated the 
time w hen lie would either he obliged to dismiss | 
his lu’tors'h or would be forcibly torn from my 
embrace. llie effect of this hitternc^ 1 have 
avoided by another hittejrness, of not seeing my 
brother. You, who made me preserve my life, 
have driven rne into this situation. I now pay the 

" f'l'Kllnh liad, in conhiderutfon nf a largo Hiim of money, 
CMuJrived lo get flic wm of Tigranes out of l*ompi*lijs‘« ] 
ruHt^sIy, thougli not without a struggle, fn whfefi wuue 
lIvcH w’cre lost. Thi 4 was likely to have eaust'd a divi^ir>:) i 
anifuig the triumvirs, C'lodlus being siipiMirtud by C'u'k'u*. 
Hut it Ht‘ems to have passed over. 

P 'riiis is meant of l^rtrlJK*llls. , 

*1 The ]m>vin(.'ial governors were allowcMl to ret.ain ihelr 
llehirs and fasces, the ensigns of tliHr rank, till they re* 
tumisl to Home ; but might lie oblig€*<l to disniiss them i 
previously. If they used unnecesssiry delay. j 
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'penalty of my error ; though your letters encourage 
me, — ^from which I easily perceive the amount of 
your own hopes. These indeed afforded me con- 
solation, till you came to that part, — ** after 
Fompeius, now gain over Hortensiufl^ and people 
of that description. I beseech you, my Pompi>- 
nius, do you not yet see by whose means, by whose 
treachery, by whose baseness, 1 am ruined ? But 
of this we will talk when we meeti I only say, 
what I imagine you know, that it is not my 
enemies, but my envicrs, who have undone me. 
Now, if indeed things are as you hope, I will sup- 
port myself, and use my best endeavours, with that 
hope which you bid me entertain. But if, as it 
appears to me, things are fixed and settled, what I 
was not permitted to do in the best manner must 
be done in one less becoming ^ Terentia often 
acknowledges her obligations to you. One of my 
troubles in apprehension is the business of my poor 
brother. When 1 know how this will be deter- 
mined, I shall know what I ought to do. The 
expectation of letters, and of those advantages 
which you hold out, keeps me, as you advise, at 
Thessalonica. If any news arrives, I shall know 
what is hereafter to be done. If, as you mention, 
you left Rome on the first of June, we shall very 
soon meet. I send you the letter which 1 wrote 
to Fompeius. Dated the 1!UU of June, at Thessa- 
louica. 


LETTER X. 

What has taken place, up to the 25th of May, 
I have learned from your letters ; the rest I waited 
to hear at Thessalonica, us you advised. When 
this account arrives, 1 shall more easily be able to 
determine where 1 shall be ; for if there is occasion, 
if anything is done, if 1 see any hope, 1 will either 
remain where I am, or will go to your h(»use in 
Epirus. But if, os you say, these prospects should 
Imve vanished, 1 must make some other arrange- 
ment. Hitherto you show me nothing besides the 
disagreement of those people — which, however, 
relates to everything rather than to me. I do 
not see, therefore, how this can help me : still as 
long as you encourage me to hope, I will obey you : 
for when you charge me so often and so severely, 
and upbraid me with want of courage, 1 beseech 
you, what evil is there which dues not enter into 
my calamity ? who ever fell at once from such a 
lofty state ^ in so good a cause ? with such force 
of talents, and wisdom, and favour ? such support 
from all honest men ? Cun I forget what 1 was ? 
Can I help feeling what 1 am ? what honour I have 
lost ? what glory ? what children ? what fortunes.^ 
what a bk other } whom (to teach you a new species 
of calamity) though 1 loved him, and have always 
loved him, more than myself, yet 1 avoided seeing, 
. that I might neither be witness to ^is grief and 
mourning, nor present myself to him in ruin and 

r Alluding to bis death. Suicide was not then held to 
be cither n crime or a disgrace. Cato and Attieus adopted 
It in perfect eonfi»rniity with the principles of their resjiec- 
tlve sects. Cicero l»er©, as elsewhere, plainly expost's one 
leading principle of the Academies, to whose sect,hel>e- 
idhged. that wlion they wore unable to do what they oon- 
sidored to bo best, they ought to do that which was next 
best. ‘ 

• The triumvirs, Cesar, Crassus, and Pompeius. 


affliction, whom he bad left in the height of pros- 
perity. I omit other grievous considerations^ — for 
I am prevented by tears. And ought 1 then to be 
reproached for my sadness } or rather for having 
committed so great a fault as not to retain these 
advantages (which might easily have been done, if 
plots for my destruction had not been laid within 
my own walls), or at least not to lose them but 
with my life ? I have mentioned this, that you 
might rather relieve me, as you do, than that you 
should think me deserving of reproach and blame. 
And I write the less to you,*l)ecause I am inter- 
rupted by my sorrows ; and in truth 1 have more 
to expect from thence than to say myself. If any 
intelligence is brought me, I will acquaint you 
with my determination. I wish you to write to 
me, as you have hitherto dope, about everything, 
that I may not remain in ignorance on any point. 
Dated the lllth of June, at Thessalonica. 


LETTER Xr. 

Your letters and some favourable reports, 
though not on. the best authority, and the hope of 
hearing further from you, and your advi(;e, have 
all kept me at Thessalonica. When I shall have 
received the lettiTs 1 expect, if there is indeed that 
hope which has been encouraged by rumours, I 
will go to your house ; if it is otherwise, I will take 
cure to inform you what I do. Continue to assist 
me as you do with your exertions, your advice, and 
influence. Have done with consolation, and cease 
to upbraid me. When you do so, 1 seem to have 
lost your affection, and to have lost your sympathy ; 
whom 1 conceive to he so affected with niy mis- 
fortunes, that you are yourself ineonsohible. Sup- 
port iiiy excellent and kind brother Quintus. I 
beg you to write to me fully everything that may 
be depended upon. Dated the 28th of June. 


LETTER XII. 

You argue seriously about what may be hoped, 
especially through the senate ; and at the same 
time you add, that the clause of the law (for my 
banishment) is stuck up S by which nothing is al- 
low^ed to be said, and accordingly nothing is said. 
In this state of things do you blame me for being 
afflicted ? while 1 am, as you yourself know, in 
such affliction as nobody ever felt. \ ou hold out 
hopes from the new elections ; but what hope is 
there with the same tribune of the people and a 
hostile consul elect'' ^ I 9gn much hurt about the 
speech which has been brought forward. Try if 
possible to heal this wound. I wrote it long since 
in anger, because he had first attacked me ; but I 
had so suppressed it, that I never imagined it 
would ^et abroad. How it should have got out I 
do not know ; but as it never happened that I had 

t letter 15 of this book. ** Quoddam caput legia 
Clodium in curios poBte fixiase, ne referri, neve dici 
lioeret.” 

“ ritHjro apprehended that Clodius might again be 
olectwl tribune for the ensuing year. 

Q. Metellus Nepos, w'ho when tribune would not 
))crmit Cieero to address the people upon laying down his 
consulship. 

w Perhaps against Curio. See letter 15 of this book. 
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any dispute with him in person ; and as it seems to 
me to be written more carelessly than my other 
speeches, it may possibly be concluded not to be 
mine. I should wish, if you tJiiiik I can by any 
means be re-established, that you would do what 
you can in this business ; but if 1 must needs be 
undone, I am less* solicitous about it. I continue 
still in the same place, without any power of con vers- 
ing, or thinking. Though, ns you mention, 1 had ex- j 
pressed a wdsh that you might come to me at Dodon’" ; 
yet I understand that where you are you are i»f 
real use to me, anti that here you could not relieve ' 
me by one word of comfort. I am unable to write 
more ; nor indeed have I anything to say. 1 ex- 
pect rather to hear from you. Dated the 1 7 th of 
J uly, at Thcssalonica. 


LETTKR Xlll. 

{Gra-r. xiv.) 

From your letters*! am full expectation about 
Pom]>eiiis, what he may intend, or tleclare eoii- 
coruing me ; for 1 imagine the coinitia are over : 
after which you mention that he wished tt» have my 
cjise considered. If my hopes make me np])enr 
foolish to you, I entertain them by your desire, 
though 1 am aware that your letters have, rather 
been ealculated to check me and my expectations. 
I should be glad now to hear distinctly what you 
think. 1 know that 1 have fallen into this trou- 
ble by the many faults 1 have committed. If any 
chance should in any degree rectify them, 1 shall 
the leas regret that 1 have lived, and continue to 
live. On account of the constant communication 
of this road, and rny daily expectation of news, 1 
have not yet moved from Thessalonica ; but I am 
now driven away, not by Plancius (for he would 
rather keep me,) but by the nature of the place 
itself, which is ill calculated to bear the j>ain of such 
calamities, 1 did not go into Epirus, as 1 had 
mentioned, because lately all accounts and letters 
had agreed that there was no occasion for my being 
so near Italy. Therefore, as soon as 1 hear the 
event of the elections, 1 shall go into Asia, though 
1 am not yet certain to what place ; but you shall 
hear. Dated the *2 1st of July, at Thcssalonica. 


LETTER XIV. 

(Greev. xiii.) 

After seeing my hopes diminish, and at length 
vanish, I changed my intention, which I had men- 
tioned to you, of going into Epirus ; nor have I 
moved from Thessalorfica, where I determined to 
remain till I should hear something from you about 
what you mentioned in your last letter ; that some- 
thing would be proposed in the senate on my be- 
half as soon as the comitia were over ; and that 
Pompeius had told you so. Wherefore, since the 
comitia are passed, ^nd you say nothing, I thence 
consider it the same as if you had written to tell 
nie that nothing was done : nor shall I regret har- 

A It is doubtful w'hat this iiie^ius, or whetlier there may 
not be swjine error in tlie text. 

> At Home. 

* Cn. Planciuft, a friend of Cicero, was quarstor under 
L. Appuleiiiu, who had tiic pro'torian government of Mace- 
donia. 


iitg been led by the hope of so near a termination*. 
Hut as to the commotion which you said you fore- 
saw, and which seemed likely to turn to my advan- 
tage, they who have lately arrived, say there, will 
be none. I^y remaining hope is in the tribunes 
elec't. If 1 wait for this, you will' have no reason 
to think me inattentive to my interest, and to the 
wishes of my friends. When you blame me for 
bearing my misfortunes so heavily, you ought to 
excuse me. seeing that I am afflicted as you never 
saw, or heard any one to be. For as to what you 
say you hear of my grief having turned my head, 
tny head is sound enough. 1 wish it had been so 
in the time of iny danger, jwben I was so unkindly 
and cruelly treated by those whom I supposed to have 
been iny friends: who, when they saw me begin to 
waver in my resolution, urged me on in such a 
manner as to use all their wickedness and pei*tidi- 
onsness to my destruction. Nt>w, since 1 am going 
to (’y/icum, where I sliall have fewer opportunities 
of rcc(‘i\ing letters, I liope you will be the more 
particular in letting me bear everything which you 
ll|ink I ought to know, ('ontinue to love my bm- 
tlier Quintus. If in my own wretchedness I leave 
him safe, I shall not esteem myself wholly ruined. 
Dated the 5th of August. 


LETTER XV. 

Ov the llItU of August I received four letters 
from you ; one, in whieli you r(*.proach me with 
w'ant of tirmness ; another, in which you ineution 
that a freedman of C/rassus had told you of my 
anxiety and emaciation ; the third, in whieh you 
iiiiorm me what has been done in the Henate ; the 
fourth, about what you say Vnrro had coiiflrmeil to 
you res]>eeting the dispo.sition of Pompeius. To tiic 
first 1 reply, that my grief is so far from affeeting 
my understanding, that it is an additional source of 
grief to Ijave no opportunity, no person with whom 1 
may employ thatunderstanding which is unimpaired. 
For if you cannot without uncuisiness lose me alone, 
what do you suppose I must fe(d, wdio lose you and 
everybody ? And if you, who are living in .security, 
yet want me, bow do you suppose 1 must want 
that very security itself.^ 1 do not care to enu- 
merati! all that has been taken from me ; not only 
because you are already acr|uainted with it, but 
also that I may not aggravate my affliction. This 
1 afiirm, that nobody was ever bereft of such great 
advantages, or ever fell into such miseries. More- 
over, time does not only not mitigate this distress, 
but even augments it. Other troubles are soitened 
by age ; this cannot fail daily to increase, both from 
the sense of actual misery, and from the recollec- 
tion of my past life : for I want not merely my 
goods, and my friends, but myself. Fdl what am 
1 y But I will not be flie occasion either of dis- 
tressing your mind wdth lamentations, or of hand- 
ling, oftener than is necessary, my own wounds. 
F^/r as to exculpating those whom 1 mentioned to 
have injured me, and among the rest, Cato ; I am 
So far from imagining him to be implicated in that 
crime, that it is a great source of trouble to me iliat 
the pretences of others should have had more 
weight with me than his honesty. The others 
whom you exculpate, ought to stand excused by 

• 1 agree wdth M. Mongault in understanding this to 
tnean the hope he had ehcristied of being iiSK>ii t>^ture<l. 

U U 
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me» if they are so by you. But about these things 
we trouble ourselves too late. As for Crassus’s 
freedman, I imagine he is not sincere in anything 
he has said. You describe the business to have 
been well managed in the senate. But what says 
Curio ? Has he not read that ^ speech which has 
been brought forward I know not from whence ? 
Axius, however, giving me an account of the trans- * 
actions of the same day^ does not so much com- 
mend Curio. But he may have omitted something: 
you have assuredly said nothing beyond the fact. 
The conversation ofVarro affords some hope of 
Csesar. I wish Varro may himself engage in my 
cause ; which 1 am persuaded he will do, both of 
his own eccord and from your solicitation. Should 
fortune ever restore me to the possession of you 
I and my country, I shall certainly endeavour to give 
I you, of all my friends, the greatest cause to rejoice 
! at it ; and shall so fulfil the demands of duty and 
affection, (which have before, 1 confess, been too lit- 
tle manifested,) that you shall think me restored 
to you, no less than to my brother and my children. 
If I have in anything behaved ill towards you, or 
rather since 1 have done so, pray pardon me ; for 
1 have behaved much worse towards myself. 1 do 
not write this because 1 am not fully aware of tl>e 
part you bear in my great affliction; but, in truth, if 
the regard you have and have had for me, had been 
deserved on my part, you never would have suf- 
fered me to remain in want of that prudence in 
which you abound ; nor would you have suffered 
me to be persuaded that it was to my advantage to 
have the law concerning the companies carried 
through. But you administered to my grief no- 
thing but tears, the effect of your love; as 1 did 
myself. Whatever might have been effected, had 1 
possessed claims upon you to consider day and 
night what 1 ought to do ; that has been omitted, 
not through your fault, but mine. But if not 
merely you, but anybody, when I took alarm at the 
ungenerous reply of Pompeius**, had culled me 
back from that disgraceful counsel which you of 
all people was most able to do, I should either have 
fallen with honour, or should now live victorious. 
y ou must forgive me what 1 say ; for I accuse my- 
self much the most : next 1 accuse you as another 
self, and at the same time an associate in my fault. 
If 1 am restored, 1 shall think myself even less to 
blame ; and shall certainly possess your affection 
through your own kindness, since it will be inde- 
pendent of any received from me. 

Concerning the conversation which you men- 
tion to have had with Culeo on the invalidity 
of a private law ^ ; there may be something in 
it ; but it is much better to have it abrogated. 
For if nobody prevents it, what can be more 
secure? Or if anybody should not allow it to 
be carried;* the same decree of the senate will still 
operate to invalidate it. Nor is there need of any- 
thing else besides the abrogation ; for the former of 
Clodius’s two laws did not affect me ». And if at the 
*» Sou letter of this book. 

« Those companies, whieh were instituted for purposes 
of polioe, wore abused to foment cabals and violences. 

<1 That he could do nothing without the consent of 
Oiesar. 

« Of quitting the city. 

f Iaws relating to individuals were prohibited by the 
Twelve Tables. ^ 

f Clodius had proposed, and carried a law, against 
putting to death Homan oitixens untried. His second law 


time of its promulgation, I had either thought fit 
to approve it, or, as it deserved, to disregard it, it 
could have done me no harm. Here first my judg- 
ment failed, or rather injured me. I was blind, I 
say ; blind in changing my habit, and supplicating 
the people ; which, unless I should have been at- 
tacked by name, was prejudicial to me. But I am 
going back to things that are past. It is however 
with this view, that if anything is done in this 
business, you may not meddle with that law which 
contains many popular enactments. But it is fool- 
ish in me to prescribe what you should do, or how. 
I only wish something may be done ; on which sub- 
ject your letter is rather reserved, lest, I suppose, 1 
should feel my disappointment too severely. For 
what do you see possible to be done ? or by what 
means ? By the senate ? But you have told me 
yourself that Clodius had fixed upon the door-post 
of the senate-house that clause in the law which 
makes it illegal to reconsider it, or to speak of it. 
How then is it that Doinitius has said he would 
move for its recoiisideration^** or how is it that 
Clodius should have been silent, while some, as you 
mention, were speaking of that affair, and demand- 
ing its reconsideration ? But if anything is to be 
done by the people, can they act without the con- 
currence of all the tribunes of the people 1 What 
of my goods ? what of my house ? Can that be 
restored ? or if not, how^ am I myself restored ? 
Unless you see some means of solving these diffi- 
culties, what is the hope to which you call me ? 
And if there is no hope, what is life itself ? I shall 
therefore wait at Thessalonica for an account of 
the transactions of the 1st of August, from which I 
may determine whether I shall take refuge in your 
grounds, (that 1 may both avoid seeing people 
whom 1 do not like, and may, as you say, see you, 
and be nearer at hand in case anything is done,) 
and this 1 understand you and my brother Quintus 
to advise, or whether 1 shall go to Cyzicum. Now 
then, my Pomponius, since you have exerted no 
portion of your prudence for my safety ; either be- 
cause you supposed that 1 was sufficiently capable 
of judging for myself ; or that you owed me 
nothing more than merely to be ready ou ray behalf; 
and since I have been betrayed, prevailed upon, 
seduced to neglect all my supports ; have disap- 
pointed and deserted all Italy, ready to rise in my 
defence ; have given up myself, ray friends, into the 
power of my enemies ; while you lociked on in 
silence, who if your judgment was not better than 
mine, at least had less to fear, raise up, if you can, 

! my afflicted friends, and in this yet assist me. But 
if all means are obstructed, let me be informed even 
of that : and cease at length either to chide me, or 
civilly to offer me consolation. If I meant to ac- 
cuse your want of faithfulness, 1 should not trust 
myself in preference to your roof. No, I accuse 
my own folly, in supposing that your love for me 
was equal to my wishes. Had this been the case, 
you would have shown the same fidelity, but greater 
care ; and certainly would have held me back when 
I was hastening to my ruin ; nor would you have 
encountered those troubles which you now sustain 
in my shipwreck. Take care then to let me know 
everything clearly and distinctly ; and help me, as 
you do, to be again somebody, since I can no lon- 
ger be what I was, and what 1 might have been. 

appears to have applied this general principle to Cicero's 
particular case. 
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1 And believe that it is not yon, but myself, that 
j I accuse in this letter. If there are any, to whom 
I you think letters should be sent in my name, 1 
should be glad if you would write, and take care to 
have them delivered. Dated the 10th of August, 
i — 

LETTER XVL 

All my motions are rendered uncertain from 
nothing else but the expectation of your letter of 
the 1st of August. If it aftbrds any hope, 1 shall 
go into Epirus ; if not, to Cyzicurn, or some other 
place. The ofiener 1 read over your letters, the 
more niy hopes decline ; for the reading them 
weakens the hope they were meant to e.\cite : so 
that it is very evident you are actuated by a regard 
both to niy consolation and to truth. I, therefore, 
beg you distinctly to tell me wliat you know, as it 
really is; what you think, ns you really think. 
Dated the 21st of August. 

LETTER XVII. 

Thk accounts 1 hud received about my brother 
Quintus hud been unfavourable, and w’ithout varia- 
‘ lion, from the ^th of June to the .'list of August. 
On that day liivineius, the freed-mau of Hegulus, 
came to im* from his master : he reported that no 
mention of rny brother’s administration hud been 
made ; but that there had been some talk about 
the son of (’aius doilius*'. lie also brought me a 
letter from my brother. The next day Sestiiis* 
servant arrived with your letter, not so free from 
' apprehen-sion as the verbal communication of Livi- 
neius. In truth, 1 am very anxious in the midst 
: of my own great distress, and the more so, because 
; the cjuestion will come before Ajipius. The other 
|: matters which you mention in the same letter, 

' relating to my hopes, seem to be less flattering 
than wdjat I hear from other people. But, since 
I the time is not fur distant when the business must 
I be determined, I shall either go to your house b 
I or shall still remain in this neighbourhood. JVIy 
brother tells me that you alone are the support of 
I all his coneerns. Why, then, should I exhort you 
j to do what you do already ? or why should I 
return my thanks, which you do not desire ? I 
i only w'ish that fortune may enable us again to 
enjoy our mutual affection in security. 1 am 
always particularly anxiou-s mr your letters. You 
] need be under no apprehension that your minute- 
ness can be troublesome to me, or your candour 
I disagreeable. Dated the 4th of September. 

; LETTER XVIIL 

j Yoit had raised in me no little expectation, 
j when you mentioned that Varro bad told you in 
j confidence, that Pompeius w'ould certainly under- 
take my cause ; and that as soon as he should have 
j heard from Ceesar, vdiich be was expecting, he 
j w'ould get somebody to propose it. Was there 

b P. Clodhis had two brothers, Caius and Appius. The 
former had died, leaving two sons ; the latter is the same 
I who is aftcrw'urds s|>okeTi of in this letter. 

I * The is “ ad te." Many instances might fte pro- 

duced to justify this translation. It is tdmiloT to what 
occurs in the Acts, xvi. 40, wphs r^v moaning 

I ** Lydia’s house.” 


nothing in this ? or has Caesar’s letter proved 
unfavourable.^ Is there anything to be hoped .> 
You mentioned also that he had said something 
would be done at the time of the comitiab Let 
me, if you tffce in what straits 1 am, and if you 
think it becomes your kindness, let me be informed 
of the whole matter. For my brother Quintus, an 
excellent man, wl»o i.s so much attached to me, 
sends accounts full of hope, fearing, I suppose, 
my want of courage. But your letters are various ; 
for you would not have me to despair, nor too 
hastily to hope. 1 entreat you to let me know 
everything that you ai*e able to discover. 


LETTER XIX. 

As long as I continued to receive from you such 
accounts ns gave me reason to expect anything 
I furtlicr, I was detained at Thessalonica by hope 
and anxiety : but when nil the business of this 
year seemed to be finished, I did not care to go 
into Asia, both becau.se company is disagreeable to 
me, and if anything should be done by the new 
magistrates, I should be sorry to be out of the way. 
1 have, therefore, determined to go to your place 
in Epirus ; not that the nature of the place was of 
any con.se<|uence to me, who altogether shun the 
light ; but I should go with peculiar pleasure from 
j your j)ort to my restoration ; or, if that is cut off, 
I can nowhere more easily support this wretched 
life, or, what is far better, throw it up. 1 shall 
have only a few people with me, and shall dismiss 
the great body of them. Your letters have never 
raised my ho}»cs so much ns those of some other 
friends ; yet have my hopes always been less even 
than your letters. Nevertheless, since a begin- 
ning has been made, however it has been done, or 
from whatever cause, 1 will not disappoint the sad 
and mournful requc.sts of iny excellent and only 
brother, nor the promises of Sestius** and others, 
nor the hope of that afflicted woman Terentia, nor 
the entreaties of the poor dear Tullia. and those of 
your faithful letters. Epirus will afford mo either 
a passage to restoration, or what 1 have mentioned 
above I I beg and beseech you, my Pomponius, 
as you see me spoiled of all my splendid, cherished, 
and enjoyable possessions, by the perfidy of certain 
people ; as you see me betrayed and cast forth by 
my counsellors ; and know that I am compelled 
to ruin myself, and all that belong to me ; that 
you will assist me with your compassion, and 
support my brother Quintus, who may yet be 
saved; that you will protect Terentia and my 
children ; that you will wait for me, if you think 
there is any chance of seeing me there “ ; other- 
wise, that you will come to visit me, if possible, 
and w'ill assign me so m|^ch of your land as my 
body can occupy " ; and that you will send me 
servants with letters as soon as possible, and as 
often as you can. Dated the Ifith of September. 

i letters 1.'t and 14 of tills book. 

^ AestIuK was a tribune eloct, and hod promised to pro- 
mote Cicero’s recall. 

> Alluding to his determination to kill himself. Boo 
letter 9 of this book, note L 

That Atticus should wait for Cicero at Rome, if he 
saw any chance of bis recall ; othorwiiie that he sliould go 
to see him in Epirus before he executed his resolution of 
killing hinuH»lf. 

" For his hurUL 
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LETTER XX. 

CrcERO salutes Q. Caecilius, the son of Quintus, 
Pomponianus Atticu8‘\ That this should be so, 
and that your unole should have discharged this 
duty to you, I exceedingly approve : I would say 
that I rejoiced at it, if I could use this word. 
Alas I how would everything be according to my 
mind, had it not been for want of courage, of pru- 
dence, of honesty, in those whom I trusted : which 
I care not to* recollect, lest 1 add to my regret. 
But I am sure you must remember the life I led ; 
how many delights it contained, how much dignity. 
To recover this, I beseech you by your fortunes i‘, 
strive as, you do; and enable me to spend the 
birth-day of my return with you and with my 
relations in your delicious house. I wished to 
have stayed at your place in Epirus for this hope 
and expectation, which is held out to me ; but the 
letters I receive make me think it more convenient 
to remain where I am. Respecting my house, and 
Curio’s speech, it is as you say. The general 
restoration, if only that be granted, will contain 
everytlnng. But there is nothing about which I 
am more anxious than my house. However, I 
mention nothing to you in jmrticular ; I commend 
myself wholly to your affection and fidelity. It is 
very gratifying to me, that in so great an inherit- 
ance ^ you should have been able to extricate yourself 
from all trouble. When you promise your services 
on my behalf, that on every occasion I may derive 
assistance from you, rather than from anybody 
else, 1 am very sensible how great a support this 
is ; and I know that you undertake, and are able 
to sustain, many kind offices for iny preservation; 
and that you need not be entreated to do so. When 
you forbid me to suspect that I had either dune or 
neglected to do anything towards you, which could 
give you offence ; 1 will comply with your request, 
and free myself from that source of uneasiness : 
nevertheless, Ia«ti indebted to you so much the 
more, in proportion to the excess of your kindness 
towards me, over mine towards you. 1 beg you 
to tell me what you see, what you hear, w'hat is 
done ; and to exhort all your friends to assist me. 
The proposed law of Sestius is deficient both in 
dignity and caution : for it ought expressly to 
name me, and to mention more particularly my 
effects ; and I should be glad if you would attend 
to this (urcumstauce. Dated the 4th of October, 
at Thcssolonica. 


LETTER XXL 

The day on which I write this, is the thirtieth 
since I have received any letter from you. It had 
been mj; intention, as I before mentioned to you, 
to go into Epirus, ami. there wait for whatever 
might happen. I beg you, if yon see anything 
either way, that you will distinctly inform me; 
and that you will write in my name, as you pro- 
pose, any letters which you may think neces^ry. 
p^ted the 2Rth of October. 

o AttJeus havin^K boon adopted by his uncle U- CnH’iliuB, 
and mode his heir, Is nddressed by this new designation 
conformable to tbe custom of his country, 

P A form of ai^uration used particularly by persona in 
distress. ^ 

q Com. Nepos states the amount'tobeoentiesn.&. equi- 
valent to 83,32W/. 


LETTER XXII. 

Though my brother Quintus and Piso had 
acquainted me with the state of affairs; yet I 
wished that your engagements had not prevented 
you from writing, as usual, about what was doing, 
and what conclusions you drew from it. The hos- 
pitality of Plancius has hitherto retained me, when 
1 have several times attempted to go into Epirus. 
He has entertained the hope, which I cannot say I 
have, that we might be able to go away together ; 
which he expects may do him honour. But now 
that soldiers are said to be coming, it will be neces- 
sary for me to leave him. When 1 go, I will 
immediately write to inform you where 1 am. 
Lentulus by his kindness towards me, which his 
actions, his promises, and his letters declare, 
affords some hope of the good disposition of Pom- 
peius. For you have often told me in your letters, 
that he was entirely under Pompeius’s influence. 
My brother has written to me about Metellus, how 
much he lioped Had been effected through you. 
My dear Pomponius, exert yourself that I may 
again be permitted to live with you and with my 
friends ; and write to me everything. I am op- 
pressed not only with grief, but w’ith the; want of 
all that was dearer to me tlian myself. Farewell*. 

As I knew if I went through Thessaly into 
Epirus I should be a long while w’ithout intelli- 
genee, and as 1 have friends at Dyrrachinm, I 
have come to them, after writing the former part 
of my letter at Thessaloniea. When 1 set out 
again for yoiir place, 1 will let you know ; and 1 
trust you will send me an exact account of every- 
thing, of whatever kind it may be. I now look 
for the thing itself, or lose all hope. Dated the 
26th of November, at Dyrrachium. 


LETTER XXIII. 

On the 2rth of November I received three 
letters from you ; one dated the 25th of October, 
in which you encourage me to wait with firmness 
for the month of January", and say everything 
that can lend to hope ; such as the zeal of Len- 
tulus, the good-will of Metellus, and the whole 
design of Pompeius. In another letter, contrary 
to your ciistom, you do not mention the date ; 
though you sufficiently mark the time by saying 
that you write on the same day on w’hich the law 
was promulgated by the eight tribunes*; that is, 
the 29th of October ; and you add what advantage 
you con(;eive that promulgation to have produced. 
From which, if my restoration is become desperate 
by the fate of this law, I should hope, for your 
love of me, you will esteem this fruitless diligence 
of“ mine rather unhappy than absurd; but if 
there be indeed any hope, that you will use your 
endeavour to make the new magistrates hereafter 
e.\ert themselves with greater diligence in my sup- 
port. For that proposed law of the old tribunes 

» This is the cwclusion of the letter, to which what 
follows is a postscript ; the letter having heen written at 
ThcHiHilonion. the postscript at Itjrrriichium. 

* Whgn the new magistrates entered into <»fflco. 

* Ei^t of the ten tribunes proposed the repeal of 
CU'ero’s banishment, but it was necessary that they should 
all he unanimouH. 

u lie means the pains ho was taking in this letter. 
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comprised three heads ; one for my return, which 
was incautiously drawn up; for by it notlnn^^ is 
restored besides my citizenship and my rank ; 
which, considering my condition, is a great deal ; 
but what ought to have been secured, aiui in what 
manner, cannot have escaped you'^. The next 
head is copied from the ordinary form of indemnity, 
in case anything should he enacted in support of 
this law, which w‘as contrary to other existing 
laws. As for the thir«l head, observe, my Toinpo- 
nius, with what design, and by whom, it was inserted. 
For you know that Clodius added such sanctions 
to his law as should put it almost, or altogether, 
out of the power either of the senate, or of the 
people, to invalidate it. Hut you know also that 
the sanctions of laws which are abrogated, arc 
liever regarded. Were it otherwise, scarcely any 
could be abrogated ; for there is mine which is not 
fenced round by some obstacle to its repeal. Hut 
when a law’ is repealed, that very clause is repealed, 
wdiich was meant for its security. Notwith.stand- 
ing this is so, and has always been so held and 
observed, our eight tribunes have inserted this 
clause : ** If there he anything eoiitained in this 
law, which by any law’s or decrees, that is, whieh 
by the C’loilinn law, it is not, and shall not be, 
strictly lawful to promulgate, abrogate, diminish, 
or supersede ; or which subjects to a ])enalty. or 
tine thereupon, w hosoever hath promulgated, abro- 
gated, diminished, or supersedcil it ; nothing of 
such kind is enacted hy this law-/' And ti»is conhl 
not affect those tribunes ; for they were not i>ound 
hy the enactment of their own body : which affords 
tlie greater suspi(!ion of some malice, that they 
should have itkscrted wdiat W’as immaterial to them- 
selves, hut ju'ejudic-ial to me; that the new tribunes 
of the pen})le, if they w’erc at all timid, might think 
it still more necessary to use thi^ same clause. 
Nor has that Ixu'u overlooked byUlodius: for he 
said in the assembly on the ^ird of November, that 
under this head w'as preserihe<l to the tribunes 
elect wdiat was the extent of their authority. But 
you arc aw'are that no law' has any clause of this 
kind ; which, if it were necessary, all would have, 
that go to abrogate a former law. I wish you 
could find out how this should have esc.apcd Niii- 
nius ami the other tribuiies, and who introduced 
it ; and how it happened that eight tribunes of the 
people should not have hesitated to briiig iny cause 
before the senate. Or can jt he that" they, who 
thought this clause might Vie disregarded, should 
at the same time he so cautious in abrogating it, 
as to be afraid of that, when they were free from 
the law, which need not be ^served hy those who 
were bound hy the law ? xliis clause 1 certainly 
should nut wish the new tribunes to propose : hut 
let them enact what they will ; the clause which 
recalls me, provided the thing be accomplished, 
will satisfy me. 1 am already ashamed of having 
written so much about it : for, 1 fear, hy the time 
vou read it, the thing will be jiast hope, so that 
my concern may ap})*;ar to you pitiful, f«) others 
ridiculouN, FVut if there is anything to be hoped, 
look at the law which Visellius drew up for T. 
Fadius, which jileases me exceedingly : for I do 

^ Alluding to his house and property. 

^ Then' is c*onfe8st‘dly mane error in the text. 1 pnipusc 
to read ** Wve sitne qui.’* The alteration of “ qul" for 
** quod,’* is very little, and seems to mo tt) make the sense 
of tlic w'holc passage clear and consistent. 


not like that of our friend Scstius*, whieh you say 
you approved. The third letter is dated on the 
i:ith of November, in which you explain sensibly 
and accurately what it is that seems to delay my 
business ; ahi»ut Crassus, Pompeius, and the rest. 
I beg you, therefore, if there is any hope that it 
caii'be accomplished hy the wislies, the authority, 
the collected numbers of honest men, that a gene- 
ral push may be made ; attend to this, and excite 
others. But if, as 1 too plainly see, both by your 
suspicions and my own, that there is really no 
hope ; I pray and beseech you to love my brotlicr 
Quintus, whom 1 have wretchedly ruined ; and 
not to suffer him to adojit amy measures whieh may 
be inc\])edient for your sister’s son. Af for my 
poor Cicero, to whom I leave nothing but ill-will 
and disgrace, protect him as well as you can^, and 
supjiort hy your kind attention Terentia, of all 
women the most afflicted. 1 shall go into Epirus 
as soon as 1 have received the intelligence of the 
first day’s proceedings. 1 hope yon w’ill inform 
me in your next letter how the beginning passed 
off. Dated the 30th of November. 


LETTER XXIV, 

WfiKN you mentioned to me before, that the 
provinces of the consuls had been appointed with 
your approbation' ; though 1 was afraid how this 
might turn out, yet I hoped your better judgment 
might have seen some reason for it. But since I 
have heard, both hy word of mouth and by letter, 
that tliis proposal of yours is very much blamed, 1 
have been dt‘e])ly concm-ned ; inasmuch as that 
little hope, whieh remained, seems to be taken 
! away. For if the tribunes of the people are 
offended, what liopt* can there he } And they 
may w’ith reason he offended, wdien they, who had 
undertaken my cause, have been left tmt of con- 
sideration, and by oiir concession liave lost the 
i exercise of their just riglits : especially when they 
declare that tliey w'ished for my sake to have the 
power of making out the apjioiiitmcnts of the con- 
suls ; not that they might throw any impediment 
in the way, hut that they might attach them to my 
cause : hut tliiit now, if the consuls are ill disposed 
I towards me, they may show it without constraint ; 
or if they sliould he inclined to support me, still 
they can do nothing without the concurrence of the 
trihuncs. For as to what you say, that unless my 
friends had consented, they would have attlained 
the .same purpose through the people*; this could 
not be done against the sense of the tribunes^* : so 
that 1 fear we may have lost the good-will of the 
Irtbune.s ; or, if that still remains, that the bond of 
union with the consuls may have been lost.^nother 
no small disadvantage attt^phed to this is, that the 

X ,s<K* letter 20 of this book. 

V I'hiM sisuiiM to have been said under the idea of destroy- 
ing bitiJHelf. 

* had no other concern in it than as being one 

: of ('icero'N principal friends and iui«7nts at lionie. it Hcoins 
j that the appointment of the provincus was a check upon 
! tlio cf induct of the consuls, whicli was cxercifsHl in great 
I Tncasiire by the tribunes, liy having the appointment 
1 previous to their entering ii|Kin their otficc, the tribunes 
’ lost this control, and the consuls be<‘anie independent. 

I • This had b<^ done in the case of Caesar. 

I b Any one of the tribunes might intcriiese to stop the 
progress of a law in tVie xsipular assenibiy. 
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Bolemn resolution, as it was represented to me, 
that the senate would pass no act before my cause 
was determined, has been broken ; and that, on an 
occasion which was not only unnecessary, but quite 
unusual and novel. For 1 do not believe that the 
provinces were ever before appointed for the con- 
suls elect. Hence that firmness, which was shown 
in my behalf, having been once infringed, there is 
nothing now’ which may not be decreed. It is not 
surprising that this should have pleased those friends 
to whom it was referred : for it would be difficult 
to find anybody who would openly give an opinion 
in opposition to such advantages of the two consuls. 
It was impossible not t;o favour either so friendly a 
man as v jcntulus, or Metellus, who so kindly laid 
aside bis resentment. But yet I fear whether we 
may be able to keep these, and may not have lost tlie 
tribunes of the people. How this has turned out, 
and what is the state of the whole business, 1 wish 
you to inform me ; and with your usual frankness. 
For the truth itself, though it may not be agree- 
able, is yet acceptable to me. Dated the 10th of 
December. 


LETTER XXV. 

SiJiiSEftUKN'r to your departure'*, 1 have received 
letters from Home, by which I perceive that I must 
pine away iu this sad condition. For (you will 
pardon nu^) if any hope of my rc-establisliment 
had remained, such is your affection, that you 
would not have gone away at this time. But that 
I may not seem ungrateful, f>r willing that every- 
thing should be sacrificed along with iiu^'*, 1 say no 

‘‘ Homo. It is j^oiu*niI1y Jitrrecd l»y eominriitators 

fhut th(‘ “ u UK'” niijflit, t(» In* oniittctl. If tliov are 

retuirii'd, 1 slioultl still un(h'rst:iii<l it t(* iiit'un ‘‘since vtiii 
left my aflaii'H at Hoiin*.’’ For thi‘ tt'iior «»f these letters 
forbids the supposition of Attieus’.s Imving been with 
t’i<'ero. 

It is pnibublo that Attieus niiiicht have written to say 
that some businesH called him uw'a^' from Koine at this 
time ; to which Cicen) replies, that he would not Iw 


more upon the subject. This I beg of you, that 
you will endeavour, as you promised, wherever 1 
may be, to stop your progress before the first of 
January. 


LETTER XXVI. 

I HA v^E received a letter from my brother Quintus 
with the decree of the senate concerning me. It is 
my intention to wait for the passing of the lifw'* ; 
and if there is any malignant opposition, I will 
avail mystdf of the authority of the senate, and will 
ratlier lose niy life, than my country. Pray make 
haste to come to me. 


LETTER XXVII. 

I SEE by your letters, and by the case itself, 
that 1 am uttcrlyi lost. 1 bfg that in any concerns 
in wdiich my family may stand in need of your 
assistance, you will have compassion upon my 
wretchedness. 1 hope, as j^ou say, that 1 shall 
shortly see you. 


[77/«' taw for Cicero's rccaU teas for some time ohstractctf 
ha the trilfuoc Serranos, hatl fieeo tfaiartf orer hit 
Vtihiios. At teiii/th, hotrerrr, it 'passe<t oo the Ath ofJu- 
(fost, Cicero havimj al read if embarked for I fait/, and 
arrived at liroodisiom, odtere^ three ilaifs afterwards, 
he rreeired ioteffipeoee of the lao' havtnp hern ratifeti 
with preat zeal amt ooaoimiti/ bit alt the centories.] 

thought t(» wish tliat Attieiis should sai'i’ilJec overythiiiK 
for bis Kah'i*. 

*■ 'I’he ileeret’H of the st‘untc* hod not tlie fnree of ;» law 
till they wer»' eontiniied by the ptMpl<\ Ihii tlu‘ law «if 
<bt'en/.s imnishmenf Imvin^f b<*t‘n earrieil by ilietial na-ans, 
the senate had on tills oeeasion ]»assi>d a \o(e, “that if, 
throuifli any vioh‘nc*(‘, or ohstruetion, the law for his re- 
call was not snte‘red to pass, within the live next lethal 
days of a'^scmbly, Fie».*ro shoiih! be at liberty to retiirii, 
without any further .'.uthority.” — hife «if Cicero, p.lUP. 


BOOK IV. 


LETTER I. 


As soon as I came to Rome, and met with any- 
body to whom 1 could properly entrust a letter to 
you, I thought nothing deserved my earlier atlcu- 
tiou, than semling to eoiigratulate with you upon 
my return. For 1 had found, to tell you the truth, 
that in |!^ving me advice, you were as much in w^aiit 
of fortitude and pnideiiee, as myself^ ; and con- 
sidering my former attachment to you, that you 
had not been over diligent in ])rotecting my safety. 
\et you, who had at first partaken of my erro^, or 
rather madness, uiul had been the companion of 
my false alarm, bare onr separation wdth much 
unimsiness, and spared no pains, no exertion, 
diligtuice, or trouble, to bring about my resto- 
ration. And I may’ truly affirm, that amidst the 
greatest joy, and most wished- for congratulations, 

f The explanation of this and the following sentences is 
foimd in letter 15, Iniok iii. 


the only thing wanting to (tomplete my satisfaction, 
is to see, or rather to embrace you ; whom once 
possessed, 1 hope never again to leave. If 1 do 
not make amends also for all the neglected fruits of 
your kindness in theftime that is gone by, 1 shall 
verily think myself undeserving of this return of 
fortune. 

I have already obtained, what I conceived most 
difficult to be recovered in my situation, that dis- 
tinction in the forum, that authority in the senate, 
and favour among good men, in a greater degree 
than 1 could have hoped. ^But in regard to my 
property, w’hich, as you know, has been violated, 
dissipated, and plundered, I am in great difficulty ; 
and 1 stand in need, not so much of your money, 
which 1 look upon as my own, but of your advice, 
ill gathering up and securing the remains of it. 

IT This likewise derives expliinutioii from book iiL, letter 
l.*i, where Cioero dtchures that liis future attentions to 
Attieus shall make up for any past deliciencics. 



TO TITUS POMPONIIJS ATTICUS. 


^^>w, tljough I imagine that everything has hecm 
either related to you by your friends, or brought by 
messengers and common report ; yet I will shortly 
des^Tibe what 1 think you will most wish to be 
informed of by my own letters. 1 left Dyrraehium 
the 4th of August, on the very day when the law 
passed for rny reeall. On the r>th 1 came to Hrun- 
disiiiin, w'here my dear I’nllia was ready to receive 
me on her birth-day, which happened also to he 
the anniversary of the foundation of the Brundisinn 
colony, and of the temple of Buhlic Safety in your 
neighboiirhnod. This was noticed by the ]H>pulace. 
and celebrated with great rejoicing. On the Hth 
of August, while I was at ilrundisiuin, 1 heard 
from my brother Ouiritiis, (hat the law had been 
contirmed in tl»c asst'inldy of <'enturies*’, with an 
astonishing zeal among all ranks and ages, and an 
incredible coj»curren(‘e of all Italy. Thence, having 
been honoured by the ])riiu*i]):il people of Brnndl- 
sium, as ] pursued iny journey 1 ^^as met by mes- 
sengers of congratulation from all parts. On 
ap])roaching tiu! city there ftas nobody of any 
order of citizens known to niy nomenelator', who 
did not come to meet me, ex< cpting tliose enemies, 
wdio could not either dissemble, or deny their 
hostility. When 1 arrived at the Capenan gateJ, 
the Steps of the temples were filled with the lower 
elasses of peojile, who signifnal their eoiigratii- 
latiuns with the loudest applause ; and a similar 
throng and ajiplause attend<‘d me ipiite to the 
ca(>itol : arnl in the forum, and in thecapitol itself, 
the numbers were prodigious. The day following, 
which was the htli of Sejitiunbcr, 1 returm‘(l thanks 
to the senate, 'riiesc (uo days the ])rice. of pro- 
visions being very high, the people eolU’e.teil 
tumultuously, by llic instigation of Clodius, first 
at the theatre, then at the senate, crying out that 
1 had o<;casioiied tint dearth of <^orii. At the .same 
time, the senate having met upon the suhjeer of 
the supplies, and Tompeius being iralled upon by 
the voice, not only of the popula<*e, but of the 
better sort, to provide ft)r it, and lieiug himself 
desirous of it, and the peoplt* calling upon me by 
name to projiose a decree for that purpose', I did 
so, and t'xplaiiied fully niy sentiments, in the 
absence of others of I'onsular rank, who said they 
could imt with safety declare their opinions, ex- 
cepting Mcs.sala and Afiaiiius. A deeree of the 
senate was accordingly passed agrcealily to my 
proposal, that Pumpeiiis should be engaged to 
undertake the business, and that a law should he 
brought in. Upon flie recital of this decree, when 
the jiopulace, according to thi.s silly and new 
custom, had given ihtur applause, repeating my 
name, 1 harangued tlie a'^Hrmbiy by the permission 
of all the magistrates present, exccjiting one praetor 
and tw(» tribvines of the jarople. Tln^ next day 
there was a full senate, and all the consular senators 
granted whatever Pompeius asked for. Upon his 
demanding fifteen lieutenants, he named me at the 
head of tliem, and said tliat 1 should be in every- 
ftiiiig another self.^ The consuls drew' up a law, 
giving to Pompeius the power of regulating the 
corn all over tjjo world for five years. Messius 

The nuj.sl dignified asseniblv of the pe<nilc was that in 
whifh the votes W'cre collectt'd fiy centiirie**, or <’hisseH. 

‘ An attendant, wliose duty it was to nieiition the 
nanich of evcrylywly that passed. Such iM?ople were parti- 
cularly t*n.ployu<l by persons engiiged in a public cai vass. | 
j Olio of the gates of Rome. 


drew up another, giving him an unlimited com- 
mand of money, superndding a fleet and army, and 
a greater authority in the ]irovinees, than was 
possessed by the governors theinstdves. That 
consular law of mine now appears tjuite modest ; 
this of IMe^sius intolerable. Pompeius says he 
prefers the former ; his friends are for the latter. 
Tlie consular senators, headed by Favonius, exelitim 
against it ; 1 .say nothing; more especially because 
the pontifices have yet given no opinion respecting 
iny ilou^c‘‘. If lliey remove the religious iiii}»edi- 
ments, 1 shall hare a noble area, and, agreeably to 
the resolution of the senate, the consuls w'ill estimate 
the value of the huiUlings if it is otherwise, tliey 
will pull down what is now there, will cv^itraet for 
I a iiousc in their own tiumes, and will make an 
j esiiniate of tlie whole amount. Such is the situa- 
tion of my affairs ; hazardou.s for a state of pros- 
perity ; for a static of adversity, good. In my 
income, as you know, 1 am much embarrasHed ; 
and liave besides some domestic troubles, which I 
I do not earc to commit to writing. 1 have all that 
I affertion, whii'h 1 ought to have, towrards my 
bnitlier (ituintns, endow’ed ns he is with distin- 
guished loyalty, virtue, and fidelity. 1 am looking 
for you, and beg you to hasten your eoining ; and 
to eonie in such a di.s]>osition of mind, as not to 
suffer me to remain in want of your counsel. 1 
am entering upon the beginning of another life, 
i Already some, who defended me in my absence, 
j begin to he secretly angry with me upon my 
I return, and o)>enly to envy me. J greatly want 

i 


LKTTEll 11. 

Ik it happens that you hear from me less fre- 
(piently than from some othiTs, 1 beg you w'ill not 
attribute it to my neglect, nor even to my occupa- 
tions ; which, great as tln-y are, yet can never 
interrupt the course of my affoelion and duty. But 
since 1 <*aine to Rome, it is now' only the second 
time that I have known of any body to whom I 
could entrust a lettt'r ; eonseijuentiy this is the^ 
.second 1 have sent. In the fornuT I described tt> 
you the manner of my return, and what was my 
situation, and the condition of all my affairs, ha- 
zardous for a state of prosperity, for a state of 
adversity goitd enough. After the date of that 
letter, there lolloweil a great contest about my 
house. J .spake before the pontitiees the lust day 
of .September. 'J’h(» cause was diligently debated by 
me, so that if ever I made a figure in speaking, or 
if ever else, then at least the sense of my injuries, 
and the. importance of the issue, added new force 
to my language. I could not, therefore, withlndd 
the speech frtmi our young friends ; and, though 
you do not ask for it, y«t 1 shall shortly send it to 
you. The sentence of the pontifices wa.s to this 
effect — If he who said he had made a dedication 

^ Chnlfus, w'hon he <l«stroycrt Cicero’s hntim' in Home, 
irfinwcrrated |>art of the area on which it stood , and crcrti*d 
a t«nn>lc tliLTC to »'.lni gwldcMH Lilv'rty. 'J'lici rctnainiri'^^ 
part <-4odiUM had plaiiUsl, and aj)pro]>ri:ited to his ov.ii 
use. I fence it is that (’i<;ero goes on to say, if the coiomk 
cration of tlie area be set aside, he Hliail have a noble 
space for a new hoinie ; or if it should not he? set asiilc, that 
the consuls were at least to clear the ground, and contract 
for the building of a house for him on the uncotitiecrahHl 
part. 
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had not been specially appointed to that purpose by 
any order of the peo]>le, either in their centuries or 
tribes ; then that part of the area appeared capable 
of being restored to me without any religious im- 
pediment." Upon this 1 was immedia.tely congra- 
tulated ; for nobody doubted but th4 house was 
adjudged to me. But presently that fellow* mounts 
the rostra, by ])erinission of Appius™, and tells the 
people that the pontihces had given sentence in his 
favour, but that I was attempting to get possession 
by force ; and he exhorts them to support him and 
Appius, and to defend their own liberties. Upon 
this, while even among that lowest rabble some 
wondered, some smiled at the fellow’s madness, 1 
had deterpained not to come forward till the consuls, 
by the decree of the senate, should first have con- 
tracted for the rebuilding of Catulus’s portico”. 
On the first of October was held a full senate, at 
which all those pontitices, who were senators, were 
present. MarcelUnus, who was much attached to 
me, being first called upon to speak, inquired of 
them what they had intended by their sentence. 
Upon which M. Lucullus, in the name of all his 
colleagues, replied, that the pontifices were the 
judges of religion, the senate of the law : that he 
and his colleagues had given their opinion upon the 
point of religion ; that they would speak of the law 
in the senate. Each of them then being asked his 
opinion in turn, argued at length in my favour. 
When it came to Ulodius to speak, he wished to 
wear out the day^* ; nor was there any end to it, 
till after having spoken for nearly three hours, he 
was at length compelled, by the disapprobation 
and clamour of the senate, to bring bis discourse 
to a conclu.si()n. A decree of the senate being tlien 
made agreeably to the proposal of Mureellinus, 
with only one dissentient voice, Serramis inter- 
ceded*'. Iiiuiiedialely both consuls referred it to 
the senate to take this iiitereession into considera- 
tion ; and the most dignified opinions were pro- 
TiouDced, that it was the pleasure of (he senate 
that my house should be restored to me ; that 
('atulus’s ))ortieo should be rebuilt ; that tlie reso- 
lution of the senate ‘* should be supported by all 
tlje magistrates ; that if any violence was offered, 
the senate would consider it to have been done by 
his means who had interposed his negative. Ser- 
ranus took fright, and Cornicinus had recourse to 
his old farce ; and having emst off his upper gar- 
ment, he threw himself at the feet of his son -in- 
law I He asked to have the night to consider of 
it, which they were not disposed to grant, for they 
had not forgotten the first of January W'ith some 
difficulty, however, this was acceded to by my 

* Clod ins. 

*'* Appius was at this time pra?tor, 

“ This uckviintMl to the area of Cicero's liouse, and had 
partly l>et*n destroyed to muk(|.way for Clodius's temple of 
Liberty. 

This was Bometinies practised for the purpose of im- 
peding tile progress of any decree of the hciiato. 

P Any one of the trihune.s of the people had the po>^|or 
of stopping the decrees of the senate, which w'as called 
interceding. 

‘1 Tho acts of the senate, when they were not suffered 
to pass on to a deeroe. were enllwl auctorifates. 

*■ t\irnicinus wasfiitlier-iu law to St'rranua. 

* It was ou the first of January, upon occasion of tho 
dolmto on Cicero’s ri'call, thatlSoi raniis and (Viruicinus had 
done Uio Hiiino thing befor6 ; but at that time Serrauus 
persist!^ in his opposition. 


consent. The next day the decree of the senate was 
made, which 1 sent you. Then the consuls con- 
tracted for the restoring of Catulus’s portico. 
“What Clodius had done was immediately demo- 
lished by the contractors, with universal approba- 
tion. The consuls, by the opinion of their council S 
valued what had b(?en erected upon the ground at 
2000 sestertia ( 10,000/.)” ; the other things very 
illiberally. My Tusculanum at .500 sestertia (4000/). 
The Formianum at 2fA) sestertia (2000/). This 
valuation was very much censured, not only by all 
the best people, but even by the common sort. 
You will naturally ask, then, what was the cause 
of it. They say it was my modesty, in neither 
objecting, nor strenuously urging my claims. But 
that is not the case, for this might indeed have 
been of advantage to me ; but these same people, 
my Titus Pomponius, I say these very people, 
whom you know well enough, who have clipped 
my wings, are unwilling to let them grow again ; 
but I hope they are already growing. Do you only 
come to me, which’ 1 am afraid of your not doing 
till late, owing to the arrival of your and my friend 
Varro. Having put you in possession of what has 
been done, let me inform you of my further designs. 
I have engaged myself to Pompeius in such a man- 
ner, as in no degree to be prevented from being at 
liberty, if I should wish it, either to offer myself 
for the censorship, should the next consuls hold 
the coraitia for that ])urpose, or to take a votive 
legation''' of almost all the shrines and groves ; for 
so my affairs reijuircd”'. And 1 wished to have it 
ill my power either to canvass, or at the l)(‘gi lining 
of the summer to go from Rome : and in the3 mean 
time I thought it desirable to keep in the sight of 
the citizens who had sliow’n me such great kind- 
ness. These arc rny views with regard to the public, 
hut my domestic concerns are greatly embroiled. 
The building of my liouse at Rome is going on. 
You know with what expense, and what trouble, 1 
am restoring my Formianum, whicli 1 am neitiier 
able to reliiupii. h, nor to see. My I'usculaiium I 
have advertised for sale. I cannot easily do with- 
out a villa near the city. The kindness of my 
friends has been exhausted in tlmt business, which 
has produced nothing but disgrace ; which you 
felt at a distance, I in fact*. By their favour and 
assistance I should easily have obtained everything, 
if my own defenders had permitted it. But 1 have 
now great trouble from this source. The other 
things which vex me are of a more secret nature y, 
1 enjoy the affection of my brother and of my 
daughter. I am expecting you. 

t Jt appears that tho inagistrates were accustomed to 
have tho opinion of a council in conducting buumcss of 
importance that was entrusted to them. 

w t^iccro had paid for it 2JI,(XKW. 

^ The senators not being pcrmitti^d by law to absent 
tUemselves from Home without leave, used the subterfuge 
of an honorary lieutenancy, or expiation of a vow, to set 
themselves at liberty. See book ii., letter 1«. 

The disorder into w hich his affairs had been throwrn 
indifferent parts of Italy, made it. 1 suppose, either a real, 
or a protended reason, for having these votive legations in 
so many pliw'es. 

* The text is (discure, and iwrlmps faulty. 

y Probably alluding to the ill-humour of Tereutia, w hich 
occasioned increasing vexation, and drove him at last to a 
divorce. 


TO TITUS POMPON1U8 ATTICUS. 


LETTER III. 

I KNOW you will be glad to be informed of what 
is doing here, and in what concerns me, to hear it 
from myself ; not that such matters, whi<*h are done 
in the face, of the world, can be more certain from 
my pen, than from anybody else who may write to 
you, or tell you about them ; but that you may 
perceive from my style how 1 am affected by them, 
and what is the present feeling of rny mind, and 
condition of my life. On the tliird of November, 
the w'orkmen were violently driven from my 
ground by armed men; the portico of ('atulus, 
which was rebuilding by contract entered into by 
the consuls, agreeably to the decree of the senate, 
and which bad already reached the roof, was thrown 
down. My brother Quintus’s house was tirst injured 
by stones thrown from my area, then set on tire by 
order of Clodius, in sight of the whole city, with 
lighted maieriaU, to the great grief an<l lainen> 
tation, 1 say not of all gootl pe<iple, f<ir I know’ not 
if there are any, but fairly of all people. Me rushed 
on impetuously ; and, after tliis outrage, seemed to 
think of nothing but tlu' slaughter of his enemies ; 
went round from street to street, and ojicnly invited 
the slaves to rcv(jlt.'. llefore, wlieii he avoided” a 
trial, he had imleed a <Iilli(*ult case, and strong 
evidence against him; but yet be had a case, he 
might deny the fact. In* might lay it uptm uIIuts, 
he might evt n defend some of the charges as war- 
ranted by law. After this ruin, fire, jdumlcr, he is 
deserted by his friends, and scarcely la tains Dcci- 
nuis the marshal, or (Jcllius : he uses the counsel 
of slaves ; ht^ sees that if he should kill all whom he 
wished, his cause upon trial could not be worse 
than it is already. Therefore us 1 was going down 
the Sacred Strci't on the ,'ld of November, he pur- 
sued me witii his mob ; shouts, stones, sticks, 
sw’ords, all unforeseen. I retreated into llic vesti- 
bule of Tertius Damion ; they wlm were with me 
easily prevented these rioters from entering. lie 
niiglit him.seif have been killed. l»ut 1 begin to 
use*’ dieting; I am tired of manual of.'cratioiis. 
When lie saw that be was diiven by the general 
voice not to trial, but to punisbincml, he afterwards 
imitated all the C^atilincs and Aeidini. For on the 
lilth of November he was so determined to destroy 
and burn Milo’s house on Mount (Jermahis, that 
ojicnly at eleven o’clock in the morning lie brought 
men with shields mid drfP^vn sw(»r<ls, and others 
W’ith lighted torches, lie had taken possession of 
the house of F. Sulla as ids camp, to conduct the 
siege. At that time Q. Flaceus brought out from 
Milo’s Annian house/ some determined men, killed 
the most notorious of tin? (>^odian^ mob, and 
wished to kih him, but he took refuge in the inner 
part of the building. On the Mth Sulla came to 
the senatt^, Ch.dius staid at home, Marcellimis w'as 
admirable, everybody was exa.spcrated. Aletellus 

* The servants of the ancient ItoiUiiiiH were nil slaves, of 
whii li they kept a prfuyKiouN numlfLT. 

• On this Ofcahiftn he Itiicl been acicUHcd by 3IfIo f<»r the 

vudencofl while lie w'as tribune. The consul 

JVletellus contrived to prev<.*nf tlie prosecution. 

•> IVrhapH it ought to be wTitten “ Diirta curare incipio.” 
As it stands, the stmse im, that •• 1 liegin to have my all'airs 
protecU*d by gentle methods.'* In the other ease it would 
mean, that " I iwgin to treat t'bxifiis by gentle methods.” 

< Many of the opulent citizens had more thau one house 
at Hume; frequently by adi»ption or bequest. 


wasted the time of speaking by cavilling, in which 
he was assisteil by Opplus**, and even by your 
friend'*, of whose firmness and excellence your 
letters have spoken so truly ^ Sestius was out- 
rageous ; Clodius, if bis election k were not suffered 
to take place, threatened the city. Upon the pro- 
posal of Marcellinus’s motion, which he delivered 
from a w'rilten j^ajier, so as to include the whole of 
my case, the area, the burning, my personal dan- 
ger, and made them all to precede the comitia*^ ; 
one declared' that he would observe the heavens 1 
on all the eomitia days. Then followed factious 
speeches from MetcUus, rash ones from Appiua, 
furious ones from Fuhlius. This, however, is the 
sum ; unless Milo hud declareil his obsejfvatioii of 
the heavens in the ('ampus Martius, the eomitia 
w'ould have taken place. On the 2(lth of Novem- 
ber Milo came into the ('aminis Martius in the 
middle of the night with a great attendance. 
Clodius, though be had a chosen band of runaway 
slaves, dared not come into the field, Milo re- 
inuiiied till noon with great honour, anil to the 
great joy of the peojde. Tlie struggle of the three 
brothers*' was disgraceful, their strength broken, 
their fury contemptibhr. Metellus challenges a 
proliibition in tiie forum the ne.\t day ; that there 
was lu) oeeasion to come into the Campus Martius 
by night ; that he should be in the forum at seven 

‘I ManutiuH has not without reason conjectunnl that it 
ought to bo written Applus. who wais t'lotlius's brother, 
ami was piu*tor, aiul w as in the senate. 

<■ it is generally huppoD(i*d that Cicero hero moans II or- 
tensiuH. 

f This is said irotueally, <'’u‘ero having had somo reason 
to KUs[)ect that liortcnsius u<‘te(i lowar<ls him ungene- 
rously. 

« Jiewns at this (itiie eandidate for the oflieo of ledile. 
Ills eloi'tioii wouhl prevent all juilirinl proctxslingN against 
I him till tlie i>.xpii Uiion of his year. 

*• 'Dio <MUiiti!i for tiie eJeetion t»f aslileH. 
j i rrops-ripsit. it has heou douhtisl what was tlie noiiii- 
i nativt* to tliis verb. J believe it to he tiwsl indeiiiiitely, 
] aiul without a rmmitiativc. 'i'hat this is Hoiiietinu.ts done 
j by aiieieiit autliors, lias las'ii observesl by Jteiitley on the 
I consiruelion of tlu* wonl ** inqiiit,** Ilor. 1 herin. iv. 7H. 

! Hinhop I'euri'e has (‘Xteiuhnl tills ohsorvatitin t<.) some other 
I Words in his note uikui J <’ar. vi. HI. Many other oxarnptes 
' of the same kind might t>e prod need hotfi in Muered and 
j profane writings. Of the former 1 would instaiieo tiie word 
\ a 7 ruKa\virTtraiy 1 <'or. iii. l.'l, which haa given hotuo irou- 
I hie to eomiiu‘n tutors, and among the rest to iVarce himself. 
1 apprehend it to Ik* used ai)N»liitely or imleliiiitcly, and 
without any nominative—** it is revi'aJed,” or ** revelation 
is iitude." It is used in the Kaine manner again, e. xiv, ,*»0. 

Ho 2 < Vir. iii. Jfi, ifrtKU S' hv ^irirtTpt'v^ wheuovcr 

anyone turn.” 1 for. xiv. ,*1 and 1.1, SifpfiTiv *^ — "one 
interpret,” or it Ik* interpretwl.” Ho Luko xvl. 
Sf^ufyrai vfxtis — " that you may bo received.*' Among 
profane autiiors wetind the Harnc conutnictioi^ as 
rai, Arr. Eplct. i. 22, ** Dow, any one admit?” rhv <p6€oP 
dpi^ovrat irpoaSoKtap tcaaoD, Aristot. Elh. iii. ti, ‘*Peoide 
define.” And in I...atin, Ordinfs lisf'C vlrtiiH erit ct vcniis, 
nut ego fallor, Vt Jam nunc dieat, Ac.—" that one should 
soy.” Ilor. Ars 42. Ht» again, v. 2.''»2, 'rrlmotriH 

aecTcscxTc JuHsit noincn ImiibaMs — * ‘ It was ordained." A ml 
similar to these i« " puUuit,” Clc, Nat. Deor. IJ. lb— ” it is 
supi*oacd.” 

j The magistrates only were allowed to observe the hea- 
vens for the pur|H)so of div ina tion; and when they did w;, 
no cx>mitia csnild be held. 

^ l-'todius, Appins, and Metellus: the latter was not 
proiHjrly u brother, but a cousin. Tills use of the I,atin 
word " fratcr” him before been taken notice of. 
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in the morning^. Therefore, on the 21 st Milo came 
before sun-rise into the forum. Metellus at the 
first dawn was hastening secretly to the Campus 
Martius through by-ways ; Milo comes up to him 
between the groves ‘ ; forbids the comitia : he with- 
drew under the severe and opprobrious scoffs of 
Q. Flaccus. The 22d was market day"'. On 
that day, and the day following, there was no 
meeting. It is on the 24th that I am writing, at 
three o’clock in the morning : Milo is already in 
possession of the Campus Martius. Marcellus the 
candidate " is snoring, so that I, who am his neigh- 
bour, might hear him. Clodius’s vestibule, 1 am 
told, is deserted, there being but a few ragged 
fellows, without even a lantern. Their party com- 
plained that it was all my doing, little knowing the 
spirit and the ability of that hero His courage 
is admirable. 1 send you rare news. But this is 
the sum of the whole ; I do not think the comitia 
will be held, and I do think that Publius, if he is 
I not first killed, will be brought to trial by Milo. If 
j he come in his way, 1 ftiresee that he will be kiUed 
I by Milo; he does not hesitate to do it ; he openly 
professes it ; my fatei’ does not intimidate him, 
for he has had no envious and faithless counsellor, 
nor does he mean to trust to any inactive great 
man. My mind alone is in full vigour, even more 
BO than when I was in power ; in my property I am 
wasted ; yet I contrive to repay the liberality of my 
brother Quintus against his will, from the resources 
of my friends rather than my own, lest I should be 
quite exhausted. In your absence I am at a loss 
what measures to take respecting the general state 
of my affairs ; therefore hasten up. 


LETTER IV. 

On the 30th of January, before it was light, 
Cincius made himself most agreeable to me by 
informing me that you were in Italy, and that he 
was going to send a servant to you, whom I would 
not suffer to go without a letter from me ; not that 
I have anything particular to tell you, especially 
being now so near; but that I might assure you 
that your arrival is most grateful to me, and what 
I have been most anxiously expecting. Therefore, 
fly up, in order to gratify your own affection, and 
to feel the effects of mine. Wc will settle other 
matters when we meet. I write this in haste. As 
soon as you arrive, come with your attendants to 
my house ; 1 shall be delighted to receive you. 
You will find a noble arrangement of Tyrannic for 
the library of my hooks, the remains of which are 
much better than 1 had supposed. 1 should he 
glad also if you would send me two of your library 
clerks, wjsom Tyrannio may employ in repairing 
my hooks, and other oflii'cs, and that you would 
direct them to bring some parchment to make 

1 A part of the city bo oalle<i, where it is to be supposed 
there were, or had been, groves of trees. ^ 

The nundinoit which wore held every ninth day, and 
wore holidays, when the comitia could not be hold, 

« Candidate for the office of ledile with Clodliia. What 
is here said of hiin may probably allude partly to his being 
prone to sleep, and partly to his giving up all idea of the 
comitia being held tlxut day. 
o Milo. 

p The charge against Ciotoro when he was banislicd was. 
that he had put Komau citizens to death without a trial. 


indexes, which 1 think you Greeks call syllabuses. 
But this according to your convenience. But do 
you at all events come, if you can stay in this part 
of the country**, and can bring Pilia*^, for this is 
reasonable, and Tullia wishes it. In good truth you 
have bought a splendid situation. I understand 
your gladiators fight admirably. If you had chosen 
to contract for them, you might have saved your- 
self these two charges'*. But of these things 
hereafter. Only mind to come ; and, if you have 
any regard for me, remember about the librarians. 


LETTER V. 

What say you ? Do you suppose that I should 
wish my compositions to he read and approved by j 
anybody, rather than by you ? Why then have I i 
sent them first to anybody else ? I was pressed by 
him* to whom 1 sent them, and had no other copy. 
What ? Besides (for I have sqme time been nibbling 
at what must he shallowed at last) a recantation of 
my sentiments seemed to he rather disre])utahle. ' 
But farewell to upright, and true, and honourable | 
counsels ! It is not to be believed what perfidy i| 
there is in those chiefs ", as they wish to be ; and 
as they would be, if they had any honesty. 1 have 
understood and known them, having been invited, 
deserted, cast off by them ; yet it had been my in- 
tention to co-operate with them in the republic. ' 
They are the same that they were ; 1 have at length | 
by your instruction grown wiser. You will say j 
that you advised, and persuaded me what to do ; 
but not to write also. But 1 chose to lay myself 
under an obligation to maintain this new connexion ; 
and to prevent my relapsing to those, who, when 
they ought to pity, do not cease to envy me. How- 
ever I have, as 1 wrote you word, been very tem- 
perate in my subject. I shall become more 
exuberant, if both he receives it kindly, and tliese 
people show their vexation ; who ill endure that I 
should ]>osse8S a villa which had belonged to 
Catulus, and do not consider that I bought it of 
Vettius ^ ; who say that it did not become me to 
build a house ; that I ought rather to sell one. But 
what more ? If in the public expression of my 
sentiments I have spoken anything which they j 
might approve ; yet their joy is, that I should have 
spoken contrary to the wish of Vompeius. But 
there is now an end of .this ; and since those, who 
have no power, do not choose to behave kindly to 
me, let me try to be kindly received by those who 
have. You will say, “ I wished it long ago.’’ I 
know that you wished it ; and that I was a very 

s At Antium. 

*■ Pilia w«H betrothed to Atticus, but not yet marriwl ; 
unless we suppose with M. Mongault that this letter slioiild 
be divided into two, the first written from Rome, the other 
from Antium, after Atticiis’B marriage. 

* PurehuBing gladiutorB, and purchasing a place for them 
to e:ittiibtt : so 1 underotand thispussage, which is not very 
clear. ThcBe gladiuUirs are supposed to have been in honour 
of CmeiliuB. (See book iii. letter 20. 

* This seems to have been Caesar, to whom Cioero had 
Bent a complimentary poem. 

“ He probably meuiiH those who, while they professed to 
support the republic, were actuated by jealousy towards 
Cicero, H8 he frequently insinuates in other letters. 

» There were several of this name, all of them people of 
obscurity, and thereby forming a contrast to the family of 
Catulus. 
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ass. But it is now time that 1 should have regard 
to myself, since 1 can by no means have the regard 
of these people. I am much obliged to you for 
your frequent visits to my hoUvse. Crassipes "" 
runs away with my means. You may come from 
the direct road into the grounds ; this seems more 
convenient. You will return home the next day, 
for what does it signify to you ? But 1 will see 
about it Y our people have highly decorated my 
library by their arrangement and coverings. 1 
should be glad if you would commend them for it. 


LETTER VI. 

Respecting Lcntulus, I bear it as I ought. 
We have lost a good, and a great man, and one who 
tempered a noble spirit with much kindness. It 
is some consolation, though a poor out;, that I by 
no means lament his fate like Saufeius, and the rest 
of your sect ^ For he so loved his country, that 
indeed I may consider him to*have been snatched 
from its ruin by some favour of the gods. For 
wljat can be more disgraceful than our life ? mine 
especially ? As for you, though you have all the 
endowments of a statesman, you have addicted 
yourself to no party, but feel a common interest in 
all ; while 1, if 1 sjjeak of the republic as 1 ought, 
am tliouglit mad ; if, as 1 am obliged to do, a slave ; 
if 1 say nothing, oppressed and fettered, liow 
much cause then have I for grief? which is also 
aggravated by this circumstance, that 1 (Cannot even 
express it for fear of appearing ungrateful. W'hat 
if I should retire, and shelter myself in some port 
of rest ? It is in vain. Rather let me rush into 
war, and take the field. Shall I then submit to 
be a follower, who have refused to be a leader ? So 
it must be ; for so 1 see it pleases you, whom I 
wish I had always minded. What remains is (ac- 
cording to the proverb) “ Sparta is your lot, make 
the best of In good truth I cannot ; and 1 

approve the conduct of Pliiloxeuus, who chose 
rather to be conducted back to prison*. But I 
study in this place to discard these sentiments*; 
and you, when we meet, shall confirm my purpose, 
I j)erceive that you sent me several letters, which 1 
received all at the same time ; and this even added 
to my sorrow ; for by accident I first read three, 
in which it was stated that Lentulus was rather 
better ; then came this thunderstroke in the fourth. 

w Tullia becoming a widow by the death of her husband 
1.1, l*iso, was lately married to CraHsipeK, to whom Cicero 
had to pay her driwer. 

These exproHsioiis are attended with tliat obseurity 
which TTiURt always be found in familiar letters, from their 
relation to circumstances that arc nnktiown to the reader. 
It seems to me most probable tliat they may refer to some 
letter of Atticus’s invitinpr C’icero to come to him at Jtome. 
For that Atticus was at Home, appears from his freciiient 
visits to Cicero’s house while it was rebuilding; and that 
Cicero was himself at Anti uni, maybe concluded from the 
mention of his library, which is known to Jmve been at 
his villa near that pla#ic. 

y Of <he sect of the Kpicureans, who placed all their 
happiness m present ciijoymont. Kee book i. letter 8, 
note 

z Father than commend the verses of Dionysius the 
Tyrant. 

• The sense of this passage appears to mo to have been 
misapprehended, by not adverting to the furoe of ttie word 
itta* which 1 conceive to mean “such sentiments as he 
had hitherto held." 


But, as I said, it is not he that is to be pitied ; but 
we, who are slaves. Respecting the Horten siana**, 
which you advise me to write ; 1 am engaged in 
otlier subjects, yet am not unmindful of your 
injunction. But in truth at the very outset I 
reliiiquisheil it, that I might not appear foolishly to 
have been ofiended with the unkindness of a friend ; 
then again foolishly to proclaim it by writing. 1 
was at the same time apprehensive lest the depth of 
my abasement, which has appeared in my actions, 
might become still more conspicuous if I should 
write anything ; and that offering satisfaction might 
seem to partake of levity, but 1 will consider 
of it. Do you only let pe hear something from 
you as often as possible. Desire Lucc^us to show 
you the letter which I have just sent him, in which 
i ask him to write the account of my transactions ; 
I hope you will be pleased with it Encourage 
him to set about the work ; and thank him for hav- 
ing agreed to undertake it. Look after my house** 
as far as you can. Say something proper to Ves- 
torius, who is very liberal towards me. 


LETTER VIT. 

Nothing could be more seasonable than your 
letter, which relieved my mind from great uneasi- 
ness, on account of onr dear boy Quintus Cha- 
rippus had come hither two hours before, and had 
quite frightened me. As to what you say of Apol- 
lonius ; what evil spirit has possessed him, a fellow 
from Greece, to suppose he might throw his affairs 
into disorder, like the Roman knights.^ forTerentius 
might plead his right ^ With respect to Metellus, 
peace to tlie dead ; but, however, for many years 

there has not died a citizen, who 1 will be 

answ'crable for* your money. For what need you 
fear, whomsoever lie lias made his heir ? unless it 
is Publius. But be has not done improperly, 

although he was liiuiself Therefore, on his 

account, you will not have occasion to open your 
coffers. In what concerns the others you must 
be more cautious. You W’ill have the goodness to 
attend to my requests about my bouse ‘ ; you will 
set a guard ; you will warn Milo. The people of 
Arpiuurn are clamorous on the subject of Lateriumf ? 
What say you ? I for my part am sorry. Hut (as 

'riic TlortonsinTia st'ottis t«j havo boon some work either 
to bo flodioatod to llortcnsius, or coinjilimcniury and con- 
ciliatory toward H him. 

c I’liifi letter is still extant. — Ep. Fam. book v. letter 12. 

*1 Which was reliuilding at Koine. Kee letter 3 of this 
book. 

The son of Q. Cicero, the sanie whom he afterwards 
calls the young Cicero. 

f Terentius was a Itoman knight. It is firobable that 
Atticus may have had sonte money dealings with him, and 
with Apollonius, and that they were bfith defaiilterH. 

R These breaks arc evidently indicative of some reproach- 
fill expressions, of which Cicero checked the uttci'ancc out 
ef respt*ct to tlie dead. 

h This refers to Apollonius and Terentius. 

1 Cicero hail likewise in a former letter begged hisfri.'nd 
to look after it. Indeed it seems to have been neecsssiry, 
not only for the soke of encouraging and direrding the 
workmen, but also to protect it from the violence of Clo- 
dius. See letter 3 of this book. 

J Laterium was a possession of Q. Cicero in the neigh- 
bourhood of Arpinura. hy some alterations ho seems to 
have given offence to the people tliere. 
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Homer sings') “ he disregards their words/’ It 
only remains to beg that you will continue to nurse 
and to love the young Cicero, as you do. 


LETTER VIII. 

Many passages in your letter delighted me, and 
nothing more than your ** dish of potted cheese**/' 
As to what you say about my debts being reduced 
** to a shred/' I reply by the proverb, “ call no- 
body great before you see his end */' I tind nothing 
for you ready built in the country ; there is some- 
thing in the town ; but; it is uncertain whether it 
is to be sc Id. This is close to my house. Be 
assured that Antium is the Buthrotuin " of Rome, 
as that of yours is of Corcyra. Nothing can be 
quieter, nothing more retirefd, nothing pleasanter. 
“However despicable, our home is still dear 
But since Tyrannio has arranged my books, a new 
spirit seems to animate my house ; and in accom- 
plishing this, Dionysius and your Menophilus have 
been of wonderful assistance. Nothing can be 
more elegant than your shelves, now that the books 
are so highly distinguised by their covers. I should 
be glad to hear from you of the success of the 
gladiators ,* but it is on the presumption that they 
conducted themselves well ; if otherwise, 1 do not 
ask about tbem^*. 

Apenas was scarcely gone, when your letter 
arrived. What say you ? Do you think he will not 
propose** the law? Speak louder, 1 beseech you ; 
for 1 seem scarcely to have heard it. But let me 
know presently, if it is not troublesome to you. 
Aft a day has been added to the holidays, I can the 
better spend that day here with Dionysius. I am 
quite of your mind about Trebonius. Withres])ect 
to Domitius “no fig, I swear, was ever so like 
another," as his situation is to mine ; eitlier 
because it happens through the sanui people, or 
because it is beyond all expectation, or because 
there are no honest men left. In one respect it is 
unlike ; tliat he deserves it. But with respect to i 
the misfortune itself, I do not know if mine were 
not the lesser ; for what can be worse than this, 
that he who has been all his life looked upon as 
consul elect S should at last be unable to obtain the 

^ Several parts of this letter refer to hoiuo expressions 
previously acldressed to Ciecro by Atticus. tUocvti having 
been living in retirement, st'enis to have given oeeasion to 
Attiens to banter him on his spare living, from wlneli bo 
c'onehulcs that ho must havo reduced his debts to a nuTO 
trifle. The word lyroiarivhnm is met with again, bonk 
xiv. letter 16. liaxuiusculum occurs, book vl. letter 6, 
book vii. letter 2, and book xiv. letter 14. 

^ <-ieero replies by a Cl reek proverb, the meaning of 
wlileli in, that bo must n(»t presume upon tlic oxtinotion of 
his embarrakoments before it bwik plueo. 

>“ The town of Antium, froiii whence Cicero writes. 

w The place of Attieus's residence in Epirus, opposite to 
Corcyra. 

o The original is obscure, and probably mutilated. 

P Beo letter 4 of this book. ’ I 

<i This seems to luive been the conclusion of a letter 
despatched by a slave of the name of Apenas. The rest 
should be considered either ns a sepiu'nte letter, or u post- 
script written after recalling his messenger. 

V It is uncertiiin to wliut law this alludes. 

» L. Doinitius jEnobarbus. 

* lie was of a noble family, And had obtaineil all the 
previous offices in the state as soon as ho was of an age to 
hold them ; but was kept from the consulslup by meaus of 


consulate ? especially when he stood alone, or at 
must had only one competitor. But if it he, which 
1 do not pretend to know, that he has in the memo- 
randums of bis calendar as long a li&t of consuls to 
come, as of those already made, what can be more 
wretched than he ? nnless it be the republic, in 
which there is no hope even of any amendment. 
The first intelligence 1 had of Natta was from your 
letter. I dislike the man. You ask about my 
poem. What if it should endeavour to make its 
escape"? Would you consent? With regard to 
Fabius Luscus, which I hud been going to mention^ 
he was always very friendly to me, nor had 1 ever 
borne him any ill will ; for he was a sensible, modest, 
well behaved man. As I did not hajipen to see 
him, I supposed he had been absent ; till I heard 
from this Gavius of Firmum, that he was in Rome, 
and had been there all along. Can such a trifling 
cause, you will say, have ottended him ? He had 
given me inucli information about the Firniian 
brothers. What may be the , reason of his anger 
against me, if he is angry, I am quite ignorant. 
Respecting the advice you give me, to conduct 
myself like a good politician, and keep my own 
counsel ; 1 shall do so. But 1 stand in need of 
greater prudence ; for wliich 1 shall apply to you, 
as I use to do. I wish, if you have any access to 
Fabius, that you would smc^ll out, and just taste that 
guest of yours ^ ; and send me daily accounts of 
these, arid all other matters. When you have 
nothing to tell me, tell me even that. Farewell. 


LETTER IX. 

(CrwiK X.) 

It is strongly reported at Puteoli that Ptolc- 
inseus is restored to liis kingdom"'. If you have 
any certain information, I should he glad to know 
it. 1 am here feeding on Fuustus’s library. You 
might suppose perhaps that it was on the ex(]uisite 
productions of Puteoli and Luc;rinum. There is 
no want of these; but, to say the truth, in the 
j)resent state of the republic, I have lost my re- 
lish for other enjoyments and pleasures ; and find 
support and refreshment from books alone : and 
would ratlier occupy that little seat of yours under 
the statue of Aristotle'^, than the curule chair of 
these people ; and rather walk with you at your 
house, than with him?', with whom I see I must 
walk. But about this walk chance must determine, 
unless there be some god who has a regard to us. 
With respect to my gallery, and my stove, and all 
that Cyrus * is engaged to do, I should be glad if, 
as far as you can, you would look after them ; and 
press Pbilotimus to despatch ; that I may have it 
in my power to make you some return in this 
kind®. Pompeius came to Cumanum the 23rd of 

Pompeius and CrasKUs, at tho instigation of Caesar, whom 
he had foolishly provoked. 

What if 1 should think of publi/hing it? This must 
bo the poem to Cflcsav mentioned in letter 5 of this book. 

V Supposed to mean Saufeius. 

PtolemiriiB was restored by Gabinius, who was governor 
of Syria, but was not authorised to re-establish Ptolumtcus 
in Egypt 

* In Attieus’s library. 7 Pompeius. 

* An architect, fiee book ii. letter 3. 

^ Ey rtH^eiviiig Atticus in his library, as ho had been 
received in that of Atticus. 
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April. He immediately sent a message of compli- 
ment to me. It is the following morning that 1 
write this, and am going to him. 


LETTER X. 

{Gi'cev. ix.) 

I SHOO LI) be glad to know if the tribunes really 
prevent the census by vitiating the days for hold- 
ing it ; •’ such is the report here ; likewise what they 
are doing, or what is their design generally respect- 
ing the censurate. I have been here with Pom- 
peius. He talked a good deal about the repub- 
lic ; and was dissatisfied with himself, “ as he 
said.’^ For so we must speak of this man. He 
despised the province of Syria, and extolled that 
of Spain. Here again we must subjoin — as he 
said.’* And I imagine, whenever we speak of 
him, we should add this ; as Fhoeylides does in 
the beginning of Ids poems^“ This also is by 
Phocyliiles.** He rxj)ressed bis thanks to you for 
having undertaken to place the statues*^ for him: 
and towards me he showed particular kindness. 
He also came to me, at Cumanuni from his own 
villa. He appeared to me to desire nothing less 
than that Messala should stand for the eonsnlship. 
If you know anything about it, I should wish to 
be informed. I am much obliged to you for* say- 
ing that you will commend my fame to Lucoeius **, 
and that you frequently visit my house. My bro- 
ther Quintus writes me w’ord, that having n(»w his 
dear Cicero with him, lie should go to you the 7th 
of May, I left Cumanum the ‘27th of April : 
and the same day 1 was at Na[>lcs with Lictiis. 
The 28th of April, early in the morning, I have 
written this, setting off to Pompeian um. 


LETTER XI. 

I AM delighted with your letters, two of which 
I received together on the last day of the month. 
Go on to tell me the rest. 1 am anxious to know 
the whole business. Find out too, if you can, how 
this is : you may do it through Demetrius. Pom- 
peius said that he expected Crassus in Alhanum 
on the 28th, and that as soon as he arriv<*d, they 
should go immediately to Rome, to examine the 
accounts of the public rtgiters. I asked if they 
would do it during the exhibition of the gla- 
diators ? He replied, before they came on. How 
this is, if you either know at present, or else when 
he is come to Rome, I wish you would send me 
WM3rd. Here 1 am devouring book^e with a wonder- 
ful man, {so in truth I esteem him,) Dionysius, 
who sends his compliments to you, and all your 
family. “ Nothing is more delicious than univer- 
sal information.*’ Therefore, as to a man of cu- 
riosity, write to me distinctly what takes place the 
first, day, what the second, what the censors do, 
what Appius, what 4hat popular Apuleia «. Lastly 

We huve liel'orc Hcen instances of this jiraetice of the 
niapistratcs, wlio obtwrved the heavens in order to prevent 
the pnhlic business. 

T1k‘h*' statues were for the ornament of the theatre 
whicli PompeiuK was now erecting. 

d IJy encouraging him to write the history of Cicero’s 
consulship. Sec btjok iv. letter 0. 

c By this term Cicero is supposed to mean Clodiua 


I wish you to inform me what you are doing your- 
self, For, to say the truth, 1 am not so much de- 
lighted with the news, as with your letters. I 
have brought nobody with me besides Dionysius: 
yet I am not afraid of being without your con- 
versation. ^I am charmed with the w'ork^ You 
will give my book to Lucceius. I send you that 
of Demetrius Magnes, that you may have a per- 
son ready to bring me back a letter from you. 


LETTER XTL 

EcNATTusif is at Rome. But I spoke to him 
strongly upon Halimetiis’s business at Antium, 
and he promised to exert his influence ^ith Aqui- 
lins. Y ou will be able to see him therefore if you 
wish it. 1 scarcely think 1 can offer my assistance 
to Macro ; for on the 15th I see there is to be an 
auction at Lariiium, which will last three days. I 
lH)p(‘, therefore, tliough you interest yourself so 
much about him, that you will excuse me. But, 
ns you love me, come with Pilia to dine'* at my 
house tlie 2d of next month : in short you must 
do it. On the 1st 1 mean to dine in the gardens 
of C-rassipes, by way of an inn. I shall elude the 
order of the senate * and shall get home after din- 
ner, that 1 may be ready the next morning for 
Milo. I shall there see you, and remind you of 
your engagement. All my family join in kind 
regards. 


LETTER XTII. 

I SEE that you an* aj>prised of my having come 
to Tusculanum the l.Yth of November; there T met 
Dionysius. We wish to be at Rome the 15th of 
next month. What do I say ? we wish ? nay, but 
we must be thcrcl Milo’s marriage is to be cele- 
brated ; and there is some exj>eetation of the 
comitia being held j. If this is confirmed, 1 am 
not sorry to have l)oen absent during the alterca- 
tions, which 1 understand have taken place in the 
senate For I must either have supported what 
I could not approve ; or must have been wanting 
in attention, where 1 oiiglit not. But I hope you 
will describe to me, as distinctly as jiossible, these 
matters, and the present state of the republic, 
and how the consuls * bear this rude treatment. 

Apiiloius waH the luiine of a H(>«litious tribune in MniiiiH’s 
time, who had tlrivt n ijito baniMtiment Motellus NimiiUi- 
euH. The feiniiiiuc termination is addixl in contempt, te 
mark hiH eflVminaey and degeneraey, 

f Thin prohaidy alludes to Homething contained in 
AtticiiK’H letters, and which must necessarily remain 
ohseiirc*. 

P A iinnkcr. See book vii. letter IH. 

•» The* Latin coma^ Mdiich is usually translUtcd supper, 
nearly eorre8})ondH to our dittiiier : it was commonly served 
about three or four o’clock In tlie afternoon. The pr/oi- 
divm of the Jtomans resembled our lunehcon. 

* This order required every senator in Jtomo to attend at 
tlM; meetings of the senate, 

J The oomitia for tljo election of the next year's consuls, 
which hatl been factiously interriipte<i. 

^ TliCMMiltcrcations probably relate to the proposal of 
confirming tin* governments of Gaul, Spain, and Syria, to 
Ga*sar, Pompeius, and Crassus, for five years. 

* Dornitius Ar’nobarhus and Appius Claudius Piileher 
were elected almost at the end of tl»o year, the eleetioa 
having been prevented from taking place at the ordinary 
time. 
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I am quite thirsty for news : and if you ask me, I 
must say that I have sad misgivings. They say 
that our Crassus went out in his military dress not 
quite with the same dignity as his coeval formerly 
L. Paullusy then a second time consvl. O the 
wicked man^"! I have finished the oratorical 
books with care : they have occupied much of my 
time and attention ; you may get them transcribed. 
I have also to beg this of you, that you will make 
me an accurate representation of the present state 
of tilings, that I may not come thither quite a 
stranger. 


LETTER XIV. 

' Our friend Vestorius has informed me by letter, 
that he believes you left Rome on the 10th of 
May, later than he had mentioned, because you 
liad not been quite well. I shall be very glad to 
hear that you are better. I wish you would write 
home to your people to let me have access to your 
books, in the same manner as if you were there. 
Amongst others, I particularly want Varro’s works". 
For I must take some things from thence for the 
books which I have in hand, and which I hope 
you will approve. I should be glad, if you have 
any news, especially from my brother Quintus®, 
next from C. Cpesar, and if you can tell me any- 
thing of the comitia, or the republic, (for you 
commonly soon smell out these matters,) that you 
would let me know. If you have nothing to tell 
me, yet let me bear from you ; for your letters can 
never be unseasonable, or unwelcome. But, above 
all, I beg you to come back to us as soon as you 
have finisbed your business, and completed your 
journey p to your mind. Make my compliments to 
Dionysius. Farewell. 


LETTER XV. 

(Gr€PV, xvi.) 

You may judge how busy 1 am, by receiving 
this letter‘d in the hand-writing of a clerk. On 
the frequency of your letters 1 have nothing to 
accuse you : but most of them only let me know 
where you were, as coming from you ; or, besides. 
Informed me that you were well. I was particu- 
larly glad to receive two letters of this kind almost 
at the same time, which you sent from Biitbrotum ; 
for 1 was anxious to know that you bad had a good 
passage. But this frequent correspondence rather 
pleased me by its quickness than by its copious- 
ness. The letter which your guest M. Paccius 
delivered to me was indeed important, and full of 

Crnssns went out under' 'the curse of the tribune 
Atoius. 

» Varro had \\Titton several treatises on the history and 
antiquities of Uome. with which he was particularly con- 
versant Cicero was probably engaged in his work dn 
(lovernmcnt. 

o Q. Cicero was lately made lieutenant to Ca'sar in 
Gaul. 

P A Journey into Asia, mentioned in the next letter. 

a Several of tVie latter letters of this fourth book, espe- 
cially this, seem to have been written at different intervals, 
and to have been strangely iliisarranged. At this distance 
of time* it w^ould be fruitless to attempt to disentangle their 
contents. 


matter. To this, therefore, I shall write in an- 
swer ; and, in the first place, must tell you that I 
have shown Paccius, by words and deeds, the weight 
of your recommendation : so that though he was 
before quite a stranger to me, I have received him 
into close familiifrity. I shall now proceed to the 
other parts of your letter. Varro, about whom 
you write to me, shall be introduced in some 
place’ll if only a place can be found for him. But 
you are aware of the nature of my dialogues ; so 
that in those upon oratory, which you so highly 
commend, no mention could be made of anybody, 
who was not known, or heard of, by those who 
carry on the disimtation. This, which 1 have begun 
on the subject of government, I have attributed to the 
persons of Africanus, and Philus, and Leelius, and 
Manilius: andhaveadded the young men Q. Tubero, 
P. Rutilius, and Lselius's two sons-in-law Scsevola 
and Fannius. 1 thought, therefore, since I mean 
to prefix an introduction to each book, as Aris- 
totle has done in those which, he calls his jiublic 
treatises, of making some occasion for naming 
him ; which I understand you approve. I only 
wish I maybe able to accomplish my undertaking; 
for I have embraced, as you perceive, a great and 
momentous subject, and one which demands much 
leisure, which 1 exceedingly want. When in those 
books which you commend, you miss the person 
of Sctevola, you must know that 1 have withdrawn 
it not inadvertently ; but have followed the ex- 
ample of our divine Plato in his Republic. There, 
when Socrates bad come into the Pirieeiis to (3epha- 
1ns, a rich and pleasant old man, ns long as the 
first dialogue was going on, the old man is present 
at the disputation ; then, having himself delivered 
his opinion, he says that he must go away upon some 
religious business ; and he does not afterwards re- 
turn. I imagine Plato thought it hardly proper to de- 
tain a person of that age any longer in so prtitracted 
a disemssion. Much more 1 thought it right to use 
the same discre tion in regard to Scmvola, whose 
age and state of health you remember, as well as 
his honours ; which made it hardly becoming in 
him to remain for several days in Crassus's Tus- 
eulan villa. Besides, the subject of the first book 
was congenial with Sceevola’s studies ; the others, 
as you know, contain technical reasonings, at 
which I did not choose to have that cheerful old 
man, such as you knew him, to be present. I 
shall pay attention to wliRt you tell me concerning 
my daughter’s settlement ; for by the testimony, 
as you say, of Aurelius, it is a good security : and 
by this also I shall recommend myself to my dear 
Tullia. I am not wanting to Vestorius : for I 
understand this to be your wish ; and I take care 
to let him know it. But are you aware of his dis- 
position, that while we are both ready to serve 
him, nothing can be more un tractable ? Now for 
what you ask about C. Cato. You know that he 
was acquitted oa the Junian and Licinian law ; 
and I foretell that he will be acquitted on the 
Fufian ; and that, with even more satisfaction to 
his accusers than to his supporters. He lias, 
however, returned into friendship with me and 
Milo. Drusus is prosecuted by Licinius, with 
leave to challenge the judges on the 3rd of July. 
The rumours about Procilius are not favourable ; 
but you know how the ju dgments are given. 

>“ That is, I will endeavour to introduce his name into 
some part of my writings. 
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Hirrus is reconciled with Domitius. The decree 
of the senate, which the consuls have proposed 
relating to the provinces, ** Whoever hereafter," 
Scc,j never pleased me, because I knew that the 
declaration of Memmius* must be very oiTensive 
to Ceesar. My friend Messala, t#d his compe- 
titor Domitius, have been very liberal towards the 
people. Nothing can exceed the favour in which 
they are held ; they were sure of being consuls. 
But the senate has decreed, that previous to the 
coniitia an inquiry should be made without pub- 
lishing the result*. These resolutions, which were 
generally applicable “ to each candidate, gave the 
candidates great alarm. But some of the judges, 
amongst whom was Opimius Antius, called upon 
the tribunes to prevent any judgment without the j 
sanction of the people. This succeeded. The | 
coniitia were put off by a decree of the senate, till 
the law for the reserved judgment should be passed : j 
the day for the law arrived : Terciitius interceded: 
the consuls, who had .conducted tlie business with 
an easy hand, referred it to theticnate. Here was 
Ahdera itself^, not without some observations 
from me. You will say, Cannot you be quiet ? " 
Pardon me ; it is hardly possible. For what could 
be so absurd ? The senate had decreed that the 
comitia should not be held«till the law bad passed, 
and if anybody interceded, that the whole business 
should be taken again into consideration. It was 
first moved with indifference ; intercession was 
made without any apparent unwillingness : the 
business was referred to the senate ; upon which 
they passed a resolution, that it was desirable the 
comitia should be held at the very earliest time. 
Scaurus, who was acquitted during those few days 
of business, when 1 defended his cause with great 
eloquence, (for Scaevola by his observation of the 
heavens had stopped the meetings of the people 
every day till the end of September, the day before 
I write this,) had given ample gratuities to the 
people by their tribes at his own house; but 
though his bounty was larger, that of the candi- 
dates who had been before him seemed to be more 
acceptable. I should like to see your countenance 
while you read this ; for, to say the truth, you 
have some interest in having this traffic continue 
through several returns of the fair days But the 
senate was to be held to-day, that is, the 1st of 
October, for it is just beginning to dawn. There 
will nobody speak freely be^des Antius and Favo- 
iiius ; for Cato is ill. About me you need not 
fear ; yet 1 make no promises. What more do 
you inquire about ? the judgments, I imagine, 
which have been passed. I)rn.sus and Scaurus are 

V 

« A factious engagement entered into between the con- 
suls and the two t^aiididates, Mommius and Domitius, for 
their mutual supp'-irt. The decree of the senate alluded 
to must have been founded on this iiiifpiitouH eontriict, 
wlifch Memniiiis, wh<i was supported by Carsar, declared 
afterwards in disgust to tho senate. Boo letter lU of this 
IkmIc. 

t Tiie sentence was no* to bo declared till after the elec- 
tion, yet HO ftj4 make void the election of those who should 
be found guilty. 

« Tho passage in the original is obscure, and jirobably 
corrupt. I have given what 1 suitpose to be the meaning 
of it. 

Abdera was proverbially a land of folly and madness. 

w ThenundintP, or days of fair, were held every ninth 
day. Atticus had some concern with them by reason of 
his money tronsactiona 


found not guilty. It is thought the three candi- 
dates will be accused ; Domitius by Memmius, 
Messala by Q. Pompeius Rufus, Scaurus by Tria- 
rius or by L. C®sar. " What," you will ask, 
" will you be able to say for them ?" May I die, 
if I know. In those three books, which you com- 
mend*, I find nothing. Now, to give you my 
opinion of affairs, we must bear them. Do you 
ask how I conducted myself^ ? with firmness and 
freedom. “ But he*," you will say, " how did he 
bear it?" Patiently; conceiving that he was 
bound to have some consideration for my dignity, 
till satisfaction should be made to me^. How, 
then, was he acquitted** ? .Through the incredible 
weakness of his accusers, that is, of L.«Lentulu8 
the younger, whom everybody cries out upon as 
guilty of prevarication ; then, through the extra- 
ordinary exertions of Pompeius, and the corruption 
of the judges. Yet, after all, thirty-two found 
him guilty, thirty-eight acquitted him. The other 
trials are still hanging over him : so that he is not 
fairly clear of his difficulties. You will say, ** Uow, 
then, do you bear all this ?*' In truth, very well; 
and 1 am very well satisfied with myself for doing 
so. We have lost, my Pomponius, not only all 
the life and spirit, but the very complexion and 
ancient form of the state. There is no longer any 
republic, in which I can take pleasure, or acquiesce 
with any satisfaction. “ Is this then," you will 
say, “ what you bear so easily ?" Even so : for I 
remember how nourishing the state was not long 
since, when I was at the head of affairs ; and what 
return I have met witli : so that 1 am troubled 
with no anxiety on that account. They, who were 
mortified at my having any share of power, are 
now outrageous that one man should possess all 
power. Many circumstances afford me comfort : 
yet 1 do not descend from ray state ; but return 
to that course of life which is most congenial to 
ray nature, literature and study. The toil of 
pleading I relieve with the charms of oratory : my 
house and my country-seats afford me delight : I 
do not consider from whence I have fallen, but 
from whence I have risen. If I possess but my 
brother and you, the rest may go to ruin, for me. 
I may still philosophise with you. That part of 
my mind where passion once resided is grown cal- 
lous : private and domestic concerns alone afford 
me pleasure. You will perceive a wonderful ex- 
emption from care, for which I principally depend 
upon your return : for there is nobody on earth 
whose sentiments are so congenial with my own. 
But hear something more : things tend to an 
interregnum**; and there is some surmise of a 
dictator**. Indeed there is much talk of it : which 
was of some use to Gabinius before timid judges®. 
The consular candidates are all charged with 
bribery. Gabinius, too, added to the number ; 

* In hirf treatise “ i>o Oratere.” 

y This probably alludes to the trial of Gabinius. 

z l*onipeiuH, who was a friend to Gabinius. 

■ Gabinius had conspired with Clodius in his attack 
u]>on Cicero. 

•* Here arc inserted two Greek words, but what they 
arc, or what they import, has not been satisfactorily 
ascertained. 

c When there were no consuls, an interrex was ap- 
pointed, and changed every five days. 

In the person of Pom}>eius. 

c Lest Pompeius, had he been made dictator, should 
persecute them. 
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whom P* Sylla accused, not doubting but that he 
was out of the city ; while Torquatua opposed it 
without any effect. But they will all be acquitted ; 
nor will anybody hereafter be condemned, unless 
he be guilty of murder. But all this is prosecuted 
with severity, so that the witnesses become eager. 
M. Fulvius Nobilior has been found guilty : many 
others, shrewd people do not even wait to answer 
to their accusation. What more^ news ? yet there 
is some. Upon the acquittal of Gabinius, other 
judges, in indignation, an hour after, condemned 
by the Papiaii law one Antiochus (Gabinius from 
among the assistants of the painter Sopolis, a 
freed-man, and serjeant of Gabinius. This man, 
thereforcr charged by the Papian law with offence 
against the state, immediately said in Greek, 

“ Have I not known thee, Mars, along with 
Papbiaif? ” Pontinius wants to enter in triumph 
the 2nd of November. Cato and Servilius the 
praetors, and Q. Mucins the tribune, openly 
oppose it; for they say that no law has been 
passed for his command^; and, in truth, it was 
passed in a foolish manner. But Pontinius will 
have the consul Appius with him. Cato, how'ever, 
affirms that, as long as he lives, he shall not have 
a triumph. I imagine this, like many other things 
of the same kind, will come to nothing. Appius 
thinks of going into Cilicia at his own expense, 
without waiting for the law. I have replied to the 
letter 1 received by Paccius : let me inform you of 
the rest. 1 have learned from my brother’s letters 
more than I could have believed respecting Caesar's 
affection for me ; and it is abundantly confirmed 
by Caesar’s own letters. The event of the Britan- 
nic war is anxiously expe(!ted ; for it appears that 
the access to the island is defended by prodigious 
bulwarks ; and it is now known there is not a 
grain of silver in the island, nor any hope of plun- 
der, unless of slaves ; of whom 1 imagine you do 
not expect to find any skilled in letters or in music. 
Paullus has now nearly built the court-house in 
the middle of the forum with the same ancient 
pillars ; but that which he has begun is very mag- 
nificent. What say you ? Nothing can be more 
acceptable, nothing more glorious, than that monu- j 
ment. Likewise the friends of Ciesar (myself I 
mean and Oppius, though you should burst with 
envy) towards that public work, which you used 
to praise to the skies, of enlarging the forum, and 
opening it quite to the Hall of Liberty, have dis- 
regarded the sum of 60,000 sestertia (500,000/.) ; 
as the claims of individuals could not he settled 
for less. We shall accomplish a most noble work. 
For in the Campus Martius we are going to make 
marble inclosures covered in for the comitia of the 
tribes ; and we shall surround them with a lofty 
portico a mile in circuit. To this work will also 
be added"~a public hall. You will say, “What I 
good will this do m^?” 'What? should 1 conceal ! 

^ Tliose breaks, of which there arc several in this letter, 
may probably bo the commencement of additions made by 
the author at several different times before he had a con- 
venient opportunity of sending it. 

g It Is not known wlience the Grt?ok is taken, tt pro- 
bably alludes to the fable of IVlars being caught with the 
Paphian Venus by her husband Vule»in ; then it will mean 
that Gabinius was as guilty, aa this hia freod-man, under 
the same Papian law. 

Before one entered Ttoilic In triumph, it was necessary 
to pasa a law permitting him to assume a military com- 
niiuid for that day. > 


from you these Roman concerns ? For when yon 
ask what is doing at Rome, 1 cannot suppose you 
ask about the census, which is now' ])ast all hope ; 
or about the judgments that may be given by the 
Coctian^ law. Now suffer me to scold you, if I 
have reason on#iy side. For you say in the letter, 
which C. Decimus delivered to me, dated from 
Buthrotnm, that you thought it would be neces- 
sary for you to go into Asia. To me, indeed, it 
seemed to signify nothing, whether you transacted 
your business by your agents or in person ; 
since you so often go away, and stay away so 
long-i. But 1 would rather have considered this 
with you, while it was yet open to discussion ; 
for then I might have done something : as it is, 1 
shall cheek the reproof I was going to give you. 
I wish it may have any effect in hastening your 
return. I write to you less frequently, because I 
am uncertain where you are, or where you arc 
likely to be. I have thought fit, however, to give 
this letter to one who, it was probnble, would see 
you. .Since you think that you shall go into Asia, 
I should be glad to know at wliat time I may 
expect you here, and what you have done about 
Eutychides 


LETTER XVI. 

(CranK xv.) 

I AM much ideased with what you have done 
about Eutychides who will have your old name 
of Titus with your new one of Caecilius : as Uiony- 
sius's name is compounded of yours and rnincinto 
Marcus Poraponius. 1 shall be particularly glad 
if Eutychides understands that this has been done 
out of your attention to my wishes ; and tliat his 
kindness towards me in my distress was not lost 
upon me at the time, and lias not been forgotten 
since. 1 conclude it was necessary to undertake 
your Asiatic journey. For without sufficient cause 
you never would have gone so far from your friends 
and all tliat you hold dear. But your kindness of 
heart and affection will best be shown by your 
speedy return. I have some fear however lest 
you should he detained by the urbanity of the 
rhetorician CJodius, and by Pituanius ; who, they 
say, is a man of great learning, and now addicted 
to Greek literature. But, if you would be es- 
teemed a man of probity, come back to us at the 
time you appointed. You shall be at liberty to 
enjoy the society of these persons at Rome, when 
they are safely arrived. You say that you are 
wishing to hear from me. 1 have written to you, 
and upon various subjects, all detailed in a jour- 
nal™. But I suppose, as you do not seem to have 
remained long in Epirus, my letter never reached 
you. But the kind of letters I send you is such, 

i It is not known w'hat is meant by the Coctian law. 

J I conceive Cieero to mean tkat Atticiis bo often ab- 
Bcntcd hiiriBelf, that it was of little moment to him whe- 
ther he went in person to Asia, or whether he lemained 
at Buthrotum. 

k 8oo letter 16 of this book. 

i Kntyehulcs Hcems to have been a slave, to whom 
Attiens had given bis freedom at the instance of Cieero ; 
and, as was usual on such ocensiotis, had given him his 
own name in addition to what he bare before. 

Probably' alluding to the preceding letter. 
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t tLat I do not care to entrust them to anybody, 
unless 1 can depend upon his delivering them to 
you. Now hear the state of affairs at Rome. Ofi 
the 5th of July Sufenas and Cato " were acquitted ; 
Procilius was condemned. From hence we see that 
these mighty Areopagites ® consider the canvassing, 
the comitia, the interregnum, the dignity of the 
state, nay, the republic itself, to be of no account. 
We ought indeed to avoid killing a housekeeper in 
his own house yet this is no great matter ; for 
twenty-two acquitted, twenty-eight condemned. 
Publius'* indeed, eloquently summing up his accu- 
sation, had some effect ujion the minds of the 
judges: Hortensims appeared in the cause like 
himself ; I did not say a word, for my timid girl, 
who is now unwell, was afraid that what I might 
say would offend Publius’s spirit. This business 
being concluded, the Reatini * brought me to their 
paradise, to sup])ort their cause against tlm jieople 
of Interamna, before the consul and ten commis- 
sioners ; because the water of the lake Veliniis, 
w'hich had been let out by Maiifus Curio, by cut- 
ting through the hill, flows dowm into the Nar, 
upon whicli depends the drainage, yet moderate 
moisture, of Rosea. I lived with Axius, who also 
took me to the place called the Seven Waters. 1 
; returned to Rome on FouUius’s account the 0th 
I of July. 1 came into the theatre, and, first, was 
I received with a great and general apjilause -(but 
I this is of no conseijuence, and it was silly in me 
1 to mention it) ; tlum, 1 gave my attention to Aii- 
I tiphon. He liad received Ids freedom before he 
! came upon the stage. Not to keep you in doubt, 

I ho bore away the palm. Nothing could be more 
! insignificant, than his figure, nothing more defec- 
tive than his voice, nothing more just than his 
! acting. This you must keep to yourself; yet in 
I the Andromache he was greater than Astyanax 
I himself b In the other jiarts he had nobody equal 
I to him. You will ask now how I liked Arbuscula. 

I I was very much pleased with lier. The games 
j were magnificent, and well received. The fight- 
1 ing with beasts was put ofl' to another time. Fol- 
I low me now into the Campus Martins. The cun- 
I vass is carried on with great warmth : hut, as 
i riomer says, ** I will give you a sign.” Interest 
; rose on tlie ides" of July from four to eight per cent. 

I You will say I am not sorry for that. O man \ O 

I « Tills Tueans Cains Cato. with Pufenas niid Proei- 
liiiB had been guilty of great qicccksoh, uh tribimcs of tlie 
people. 

o Said in derision of the judges, before whom the three 
above-named were tried. 

I P iJesides tiie charge of violeiiec whieh attached to 
fl'ato and Hiifcnas, Procdlius apjiears to kavo boon aecuBod 
of murder. 

*1 P. Clodius at this time attended to the business of 
pleading, and was a man of good ability. 

In the original it is llortaUiH, which was another of 
TTortensius's names, by which ho is also called elsowhero 
in these lottiirs. 

h The inhubitimls of Keate, about 40 miles N. E. from 
I Rome, a place ceh'brat^d for its beauty, 
i t 1 understajol Cicero to mean that Antiphon played 
I the part of Astyanax, in tlie piny of Andromache ; and 
though his figure aud voice were both very deficient, yet 
he acted witli more justness than Astyiuiax himself could 
have exhibited. 

u It was usual, in ancient Rome, to collect the interest 
of money non the ides, or near the middle, of every month, 
j CicciliuH, to whose fortune and name Attieus had suc- 
ceeded, obtained his wealth by this kind of usury ; and by 


citizen ! Memmius is supported by the whole 
weight of Ceesar’s influence ; with him the con- 
suls have joined Domitius, tinder what conditions 
I dare not commit to a letter. Pompeius storms, 
and complains, and favours Scaurus ; but whether 
he does tbif in appearance, or in earnest, us mat- 
ter of doubt. There is no eminence in any of the 
candidates ; money levels all distinction. Messala 
is drooping ; not that his courage or his friends 
fail him, but the junction of the consuls and 
Pomjicius are against him. I expect these comitia 
will be put off. The candidates for the tribunate 
have sworn to petition tinder the arbitration of 
Cato. They have deposited with him 500 sester- 
tia (4000/.), on condition that whoevei^hould by 
Cato bo found guilty of bribery, should lose that 
sum, which is to be divided amongst his compe- 
titors. I write this the day before the comitia are 
expected to take place. But if they do take place, 
and the messenger is not gone, I will give you the | 
wdiole history of them on the 2Hth of July. If, as 
it is believed, the elections should be carried with- | 
out cx])ensc, Cato alone will have been able to do 
more than all the judges. 1 have been defending 
^Vlcssitl.^, who is recalled from his lieutenancy ; for 
Appius had sent him out a lieutenant to Ceesar. 
Servilius ordered him to be present. He has the 
support of the‘ tribes Pomptina, Velina, and Mfecia. 
I'licre is a sharp contest ; but considerable pro- 
gress is made. As soon as I am free from this, I 
am engaged for Drusus ; then for Scaurus. Here 
are noble titles provided for my speeches. Per- 
ha])s 1 shall have also the consuls elect. If Scaurus 
is not one of them, he will have great difficulty in 
securing a favourable sentence. From my bro- 
ther Quintus’s letters I suspect he is now in Bri- 
tain. 1 am in some anxiety to know what he is 
doing. One thing 1 have gained ; that I have re- 
peated and certain assurances of Ctesar’s kindness 
and friendship. 1 should be glad if you would 
make my conqdiments to Dionysius, and ask and 
persuade him to come as soon as he can, to in- 
struct my young Cicero and myself too. 


LETTER XVII. 

With what pleasure did I receive your letter, 
which 1 had been looking for ! O happy arrival I 
O well-observed promise, and rare fidelity ! O 
charming voyage ! How greatly was I alarmed 
when I recollected the coracles'^ of your former 
passage ! But, if I am not mistaken, I shall see 
you sooner than you mention. For I imagine you 
thought that your ladies were in Apulia; which 
not being the case, why should Apulia detain you I j 
for you must give up a few days to VesJ^mus, and 
taste again, after an interval, tijiat Latin Atticism'*^. 

wliat follows, it is probable that Attieus continued the 
same practice. 

V Hoats of w'iekcT oiivored with leather, the Greek word 
of the text being jirobtibly equivalent to irAoia Si<f>6€pivaj 
or Sep/LLariya, descrihod by Caesar, B. C. i. Jj4; and sucli 
ns are still usiid in some places. I suspect this, like many 
of the Greek terms in these letters, may linvc been used by 
Attieus himself. It is meant to indicate the Miiallness of 
the vessel iu whicli he had crossed the sea. 

w Vestorius, it must be supposed, used the Latin lan- 
guage with an elegance which justified this expression ; 
Atticism denoting the perfection of just composition. 

XX 
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But then you fly up hither, and visit this genuine 
example of my republic^. I think I told you about 
I the money openly distributed amongst the tribes 
from a certain place, previous to the comitia ; also 
that Gabinius was acquitted : I take it for granted 
that he will be in authority. As to your in(|uiries 
about Messala, J do not know what to say, I 
never savr catididates so equal. With the strength 
of Messala you |j^e well acquainted. Scaurus has 
been arraigned by Triarius. If you ask, 1 must 
I say there is no great sympathy excited in his 
I favour ; yet his ledileship has rendered his memory 
not unacceptable, — and the recollection of his 
i father has weight with^the country voters. The 
; other two^plebeians ^ are so matched, that Dornitius 
j is strongly supported by his friends, and derives 
j some advantage from bis public shows, whicdi, 
i however, were not very well received ; Memmius 
I is recommended by Ctesar’s soldiers, and relies 
' upon Pompeius’s influence in the north of Italy, 
i If he does not prevail with these lielps, it is sup- 
' posed that somebody will be found to i)ut off the 
I comitia till Caisar’s arrival ; esjx'cially now that 
; C. Cato has been acquitted '•. On tlie 24th of 
October I received letters from rny brother Quintus 
and from Caesar, dated from the shores of Britannia, 
the latest on the 2Gth of September, — at which 
time the war was finished and hostages had been 
I received ; there was no jd under, but a sum of 
money was imjiosed. They were going to transport 
the army back from Britannia. Q. Pilius bad 
already set out to join Caisar. Now if you have 
any regard for me and your connexions, or if you 
have any faith or prudence, and think of enjoying 
your own comforts, you ought to make haste and 
come t<» us. In truth I cannot patiently bear to 
be without you. What wonder that 1 should long 
for you, wlien I so much long for llionysius ? 
whom both I and my Cicero shall beg from you 
when the time comes. The last letter" I received 
from you was dated the Oth of August from 
Ephesus. 


LETTER XVIII. 

I SUPPOSE you think that I have forgot my 
custom and purpose, and that I write to you sel- 
domer than I used to do ; but the truth is, that 
seeing the uncertainty of your actual situation and 
of your movements, I have not directed letters to 
Epirus, nor to Athens, nor to Asia, nor intrusted 
them to anybody that was not going to you. For 
my letters are of such a kind that if they should 
not be delivered it might occasion me a good deal 

^ Spoktiii ironically in coini»arinK tho (j«>rrnpt 8tato of 
Homo withrtho model proposed in his treatise tm (iovern- 
uiont. , 

r it was necessary to have one of the consuls of a ple- 
beian family. 

* C. Catfi hnd factiously prevented the elections on a 
former occasion. 

» This, if it is in its pin^pcr place, must mean the last 
letter previous to that which announced Atticuss arrival I 
in Italy. 


of trouble, — often containing secrets which I do ej 
not care to trust even to my own clerks. It is | 
i!m using to guess the issue : the consuls are in I 
great disgrace, owing to C. Memmius the candidate | 
having declared in the senate the contract which : 
he and his competitor Dornitius had made with i 
the consuls, — that if thi’ougli their influence they 
should get to be made consuls, they both hound ' 
themselves in the sum of 400,000 se.stertii (3700/.) ' 
to produce three augurs, who would assert that 
they had been present at the passing of a law for 
giving military command to the consuls in f'the 
provinces they desired, though no such law had 
ever passed ; and two consular senators who would j 
say they had been present at the signing of the | 
decree for the consular provinces, though in fact 
there had not been even any senate assembled. 
This contract, which was declared to have been 
made not verVially, but by names and entries in ' 
several tablets, was actually produced by INlemmius, 
at the. recommendation of Pompeius, with the 
names inserted, llci’eufron Ajrpius was unaltered; 
he lost nothing. The other consul was confounded, 
and, J may say, completely prostrate. But Mem- 
mius, having broken olF the engagement against 
the wish of Calvinus, had entirely cooled again 
and was the more inclined now to think of a dicta- 
tor, and to favour the suspension of public business 
and the general licentiousness. Observe the even- 
ness and freedom of my mind, and my contem])t of 
the Sehneian province^, and indeed my agreeable 
connexion with Cmsar ; for this plank alone attbrds 
me pleasure in the general shipwreck. Ye gods ! 
with what honour, dignity, and favour, does he treat 
my, and your, Quintus ! I could do no more if I 
had the command myself. He tells me thatCsesar 
has kindly given him the tthuice of a winter legion ! 
Should you not love tliis man ? Who of those 
others deserve as well of us ? But did 1 tell you ■ 
that I was lieutenant to Pompeius, and that I was 
to be out of the city from the l.'Uh of January.^ 
This appeared to me convenient for many reasons. 
But I shall say no iuore. The rest I must keej) 
till we meet, that you may still look for some news. i 
Remember me kindly to Dionysius, for whom I , 
have not merely rc.served, but have even built, an 
apartment. For to the supreme pleasure I take ! 
in your return, I derive a great accession from his I 
arrival. The day you come to me I entreat you, 
by the loye you hear^me, to remain with your 
attendants at my house. 

<’n. ]><)initi us Calvinus, the huiuc who is afterwards 
culled Calvinus. 

.^ppiuH Claudius Pulchor, one of the consuls. 

** L. Dornitius Ahenoburhiis, tlie other consul. 

« Cu'sJir havinpf shown his displeasure at the disclosure 
mado by JMeiniuius, the latter ceased to prosecute the 
business further. 

f The province of Cilicia, which Appius coveted, and to j 
W'liich Cicero might expect to be appointed. ; 

g Where he would elioose to have his winter quarters. | 

j 

IBdwven this and the following book there appears to have \ 

intervened a period of mure than two years. "I 
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LETTER T. 

1 rEucEivED your foelincfs, and am very con- 
seions of my own, at our separation ; which should 
make you take the more pains to prevent any fresh 
decree for the prolonjratioh of my pjovernmcnt 
that this our want of each other may not hist be- 
yond a year. About Annins Saturninus you luavc 
managed vctv judiciously. As for the securities, 

I re(piest that, as loiii^ as you remain in Rome, you 
will provide tlicm ; and there aie s«nno scciirilies 
required upon tukirii^ j>os.sessionh among which 
are those on the Menunian and Atilian estates. 
About Opjjius you have done as 1 wished ; especially 
by speaking to him of the 110(1 sestertia (0000/.), 
which 1 should be glad to discharge even hy bor- 
rowing (if necessary) for Lln#L jiurjiose, without 
w’aiting ft>r the tinal settlement of my ac(!onnts. 

1 come now to that cross line at the end of your 
lett(*,r, ill which you remind me about your sister. 
'^I'he state is this : whcm I came to Arpinum, as 
soon as my brother arrived, we first talked, and 
for some time, about you ; from which 1 deviatt^d 
into what 1 and you had said to cacli other in 
Tusculanum U]>on the subjet^t of your sister. 1 
ruiver saw anything so gentle and placid as my 
brother was at that time towards lier ; so that if 
for any reason olhunte had been taken, it did not 
a])pear. So it passed that day. The <lay following 
we left Arpiniim ; and, it being a festival, Quintus 
. "was obliged to stop at Arcanum •• ; J .slept at 
Aijuinum, but took some, reiVeshment at Arcanum. 
You are acquainted with that estate. As soon as 
wc got there, Qinntu.s said in the kindest manner, 

** Poni))oiiia, <lo you invite the lailies ; 1 will send 
for the lioys**.*^ Nothing could be more gentle, as 
it seemed to me, not only in words, hut also in 
his intention and counteiianee. lint she, in iny 
hearing, rtqdicd, “ 1 am only a stranger here my- 
self ivliieh, I imagine, alluded to IStalius having 
gone before to prepare things for us. Then said 
! Quintus to me, “ See what 1 have to bear every j 
I day.” Y^ou will say, “ What was all this?” It i 
is a great deal, and has given me much concern, — 
so absurdly and harshly diil she answer in words 
and looks. I kcqit it to myself in sorrow. We 
all sat down, CAccjit her ; to whom Quintus sent 

J* ('iecro w'as ai)i«)intfd to the .u'ovoru incut of ('iliciu, in- 
cluding a conhidoniblo part of Asia Mi^or. Those wlif> 
had been consuls and pra’tors were usually rewarded with 
tliese go vornti louts, from which they drew onorniotis sums 
of money. Cicero always disliked the otlice, as foreign to 
his habits, and was anxious fu?' the time when he might j 
lay it down. j 

1 It is always difficult to understand the money transae- 1 
i tions of a foreign country; audit is not surprising that 1 
tiiii* uiflieiilly should be niiieh incrtwised hy the intervention j 
of somiiny ages, in whi«li the customs, as well a» Mioreetirds j 
of particular cawrs, have been lost. The interpretation j 
here offered, if it be not the exa<?t sense of tlie original, is | 
probably sufficiently near to it for all modem purposes. | 
j This was a place near Arpinimi, where Quintus hav- | 
ing an estate, thought it proper to assist at some local | 
eereinonies. I 

^ These ladies here mentioned were prtibahly Cicero's i 
wife and daughter, who might be coming to take leave of I 
him ; the boys were the sons of Cici?ro and of Quintus. ’ 


K V. 

j something from the table, which she rejected. In 
short, nothing could be milder than my brother, ; 
! nothing ruder lhau your sister. pass over many 
' circumstances, which at (he tinilRere more otfeii- 
I sivc to me than to Quintus himself. Thence 1 
I ))rocecded to Aipiinum. Quintus remained at Ar- 
j canuiii ; but came to me at Aquinum the next 
i morning, and told me that she had refused to sleep 
j with him, — and that when she went away she con- 
! tinned just in the same humour in >fliich I had 
j seen lu‘,r. Jn a word, you may tell her this, if you 
i please, that I thought there was a great want of i 
' eourti;sy in her behaviour that day. I have written 
! to you perhaps more at length then was iiect?ssary, | 
• that you might ])erc. ive there was occasion on i 
; your side, likewise, for adviee and ndntonition. i 
. rurfher, 1 h ive only to bi‘g that yi)u w’ill execute \ 
j my commissions before you leave Rome ; that you j 
will .send me word of all tliat happens ; that you ; 
i will drive out Pontiniutd ; and that you will take | 

; cjire to ltd me know as soon a.s you go. Re assured 
I nothing is dearer or sweeter to me than yourself. 

I 1 took hiave of A. Toifpiatus with great affection 
; at Minturnai : he is an excellent man. 1 wish you 
i would tell him in the course of conversation, that 
I 1 mentioned him in my letter to you. 

I - * ■ I 

j LETTER II. I 

I I WRITE this on the JOth of May, being on the ; 
j point of leaving l*om])cifnium so as to sleep to- i 
j night with Pontius in 'J'rehulanum. From thence | 

! 1 mean to proceed hy regular jourueys without | 

; any delay. While 1 was at Cuuianum, llortensius 
I came to .sec me, wliich 1 took very kindly. Upon 
: his asking if 1 had any commands, I gave him a 
general answer in other respei!ts ; hut this I par- 
ticularly requested, that, as far as lay in hj.s jiow’cr, 
he would not sutler my goviTiunent to be prolonged. 

In which 1 should be glad if you would confirm 
him ; and assure him that J was very much gratified 
by his visit, and liy his promise of doing this or 
anything ekse 1 might want. In the same cause 
I have engaged my friend Furnius also, who I saw 
would he tribune of the people for the year. I had 
almost a little Rome iu my Cuiiian villa, so great 
was the concourse in that neighbourhood: whilst 
my friend Rufio, seeing that he was watched by 
Yestorius, played a trick upoji him ; for he never 
called upon me. Indeed ? wmen Morteusius came, 
both unwell, and so far ; Hortensius too*”; when 
a vast number besidi;s ; did not he coi#e ? No, 1 ; 

say. Did you not se<^ hitn^hen ? you will say. ! 
How could I help seeing him, when I passed through | 
tlie town of Puteoii } where I bowed to him while 
h^ was engaged, 1 believe, in some business ; after- i 
wards I just bid him farewell, when he came on 
purpose “ from his villa to ask if 1 had any com* 

1 1*011 tinius had been uppoiutud one of Ciecro’s lion- 
tenants. 

If the repetition of IlortensiuH’s name bo correct, it 
must in this second place mean ** one of such distinction, 
and HO circumstanced wdth regard to me.** 

“ If the word expense be retained, 1 conceive this to be 
its proper interpretation. 

X X 2 
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Ought one to think him untod? -or • 
ought one not rather to think him in that very 
circumstadee deserving of commendation, that he 
should not have pressed to be heard®? But to 
return. ' Do not imagine that I have any other 
consolation in this great })lag;ue than tlfkt I' hope it 
will not last more than a year. Many, judging 
from the customer others, do not believe me reaily 
to wish this ; y(4P^^^ know me, will use dil dili- 
gence when the time comes for its being .settled. 
When you return from Epirus I beg- you to write 
to me on the subject of the republic if there is 
anything likely to happen. Fgr we have not yet- 
received satisfactory information how (^cesar bare 
the vote af the senate respecting bis authority r. 
There was a report, too, about the people beyond 
the Po, that they were otjdered to elect four magis- 
trates If this be 8J>, 1 am afrahl of great 
commotions ; but I shall learn something from 
Pompeius 

LETTER III. 

On the lOtli of May I came to Pontius in Tre- 
bulanum. There your two letters were delivered 
to me the third <lay after they had been written. 
The same day 1 delivered toPhilotimus a letter for 
you from Pansu’s Pompeian villa. At present 1 
have nothing particular to tell you. Pray let me 
know what are the reports about the republic; for 
I perceive great apprehensions in tlie towns here, 
though much of it is no doubt groundless. But I 
should he glad to he informed what you think 
likely to hajtpen, and when. I do not know what 
letter you wish me to answer ; for I have yet re- 
ceived none besides the two, w'hicli were delivered 
to me together in Trebulaiiurn, — one of which 
contained P. Licinins’s proclamation, and was 
dated the 7th of May — the other was in answer to 
mine from Minturnre. I am afraid there may have 
been something of importance in tliat which I have 
not received, to which you wish me to reply. I 
will put you into favour with Lentulus. I am 
much pleased with Dionysius. Your servant 
Nicanor is of great use to me. T have now nothing 
more to say, and the day already breaks. I intend 
getting to Ilcneventum to-day. By my moderation 
and diligence, I trust I shall give satisfaction. From 
Pontius* house at Trebulaiiurn, the 11th of May. 


LETTER IV. 

I CAME to Beneveiitum the llth of May, where 
I received the letter to which you alluded in one 
that reached me before, and which I answered the 
same day from Trehulanum by L. Pontius *. Iii- 

*» It is pntiDablo Hnfio and Vestorius miglit liave had 
some dispute, which was to bo i jsfeiTcd to Cicero’s docoHion. 

P 1 lun not i^noriuit of tho term autoritas being applied 
to 8uoh votes of the senate oa were prevented from passing: 
into a law. Still it appeal's to mo that the best sense of 
this pHswige is by imderstmiding the word to refer 
Caesar’s authority, which was at this time attacked by the 
tonsul Mart'ollus, who proposed a decree for shortening 
the period of his command in Caul, and preventing one 
who was not present from being elected eoiiNul. 

*1 Tho election of four nuigiHlratesconstituted a free town, 
and gave the right of voting in ^he Homan assomblies. 

Cicero was afterwards to sec Pompeius, who was at 
Tarentum. See letter <i of this book. 

« Cicero having written this letter at Pontius’s house. 


deed I have received two at Beneventum ; one of 
which was brought me early in the morning by 
Fhnisidfanus ; the other by my secretary Tullius. 
The attention you pay to my .first and principal 
commission^ is exceedingly grateful to me; but 
your departure weakens my hope. He brought me 
to tliis“,*not because I - was altogether satisfied, 
but because the want of anything better obliged me 
to consent. * Respecting the other, whom you 
seem to think not unsuitable, I doubt whether my 
daughter could he brought to admit him, and it 
would be difficult for your ladies to find out. On 
myp^rt.l have no objection. But you will be 
gone, and the business must be settled in my ab- 
sence, You will consider my situation. For if 
cither of were there, something might be done 
by means of Servilius to the satisfufition of Servius : 
as it is, if this should now be approved, I hardly 
see how it can la? managed. I now come to 
the lt^tter I received by Tullius, and feel much 
obliged by your attention u|)out Marcellus. If 
therefore a decree ol* the senate should be i)assed, 
you will let me know : or if not, 3’^ou will neverthe- 
I less aecom])lish the business — for it must of 
' necessity be granted to me, and to Bibulus. But 
1 do not doubt that thtj decree of the senate lias 
already*been despatched, espeeially as the popu- 
I lace have their advantage in it. You have done 
I well about Torquatus. It will be time enough to 
think of Maso and Ligur when they arrive. As 
to what Ch}erij>pus says"", since here also you with- 
hold your opinion ; O this province ! and must he 
too he satisfied ? He must so far he satisfied, that 
nothing may come before the senate, (’onsider 
wdiat is to be done, or jiay down the money ; for 
about the others I do not ean^ It ha])pens how-* 
ever fortunately that yon should have talked wiih 
Scrofa. What you say about Pontinius is very 
just. P’or so it is, that if he eouies to Brundisium 
before the 1st of June, there will be less occasion 
to press M. Annius and Tullius. I like w'hat you 
heard from Sieinius provide d the exception does 
not affect anybody to whom 1 nrn under obligations. 
But ] will consider of it : for I approve tho thing 
itself. MHiat 1 may determine about my journey, 
and what Pompeius will do about the five prefects^, 
when 1 have learned from him, I will let you know. 
Respecting Oppius, you have done right to assure 
him of the payment of the HOO sestertia (fiOGO/-) : 
and now th^t you h ave Vhilotimus w-ith you, bring 

it is to bo siippOHOd that when Ch.-ero proeowled to Bene- 
ventimi, Pontius at the same time went up to Home. 

* Tins probably refers to the re-marriage of his daughter, 
who appears to have been separated from tlrassipes by a 
divoree. It must not bo forgotten that divorces at that 
time were exceedingly common. 

w It is not certain of whom Cicero is speaking ; it appears 
to liave been some person who hud proposed U) marry Tul- 
lin, and who had induced Cicero to listen to his ofl’er. }r?ho 
did in fact marry P. Cornelius iJolabella. 

The object of Cicero was probably to get a decree 
authorising him to raise a supply of troops, wliich he 
considers necessary for himself and Bihuhis, on account 
of the hostility of the l^urthians who bordered on their 
provinces. 

w Ho seems to have brought up some demand against 
Cicero, the nature of which is not known. 

It was usual to issue a proclamation upon entering on 
a provincial government. Cicero had been inquiring what 
others hud done on similar occasions, and it is to this that 
Sieinius’s exoeption must be supposed to^llude. 

y See afterwards in letter 7 of this book. 
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the business to ab end^ and make up the account. 
And, as you love me before you go awuy^ pliable 
me again to go on®. You will have relived me 
from a great source of mieasiness. I have now 
replied to all the contents of your letters : though' 
1 bad almost omitted your want of paper ^ ThU 
is my concern, if your deficieut^y obliges you to 
write less. Take then 200 sestertii (1/. lbs.), in 
order to supply yourself, thougli, the smallness of 
this sheet shows my own parsimony in this respect;' 
while it demands from you an account -of all that 
is done or talked of. If you have any certain in- 
telligence of Ciesar, I hope to hear from you ; and 
again more particularly by Pontinius about every- 
l-hing. 


LETTER V. 

I HAVE po.sitivcly nothing to say for 1 have nei- 
ther anything to desi«»eof you, gonsidcring there has 
been nothing omitted, nor anything to tell you, for 
1 know nothing, and have no mom for joking — so 
many things press u|H)n me. Know this however, 
that I send this on the morning of the 15th of May, 
just setting out from Venusia. On this day it is 
probable that something wdll be done in the senate. 
Let therefore your letters follow me, by which- I 
may not only be made acquainted with all facts, 
but likewise with the current reports. I shall he 
glad to receive them at Hrundisiiun, for there I 
design to wait for Pontinius till the day which you 
mentioned. I will give you a ))articular account 
of the (ionversations 1 may have at Tarentum 
with Poinpeius on the subject of the republic : 
though J wish to know how long I may properly 
write to you, — that is, how long you arc likely to 
remain in Rome, that I may know to wlioin I ought 
liereafter to deliver my letters, and may not deliver 
them in vain. Put before you go, at all events let 
that business he settled of the 20 and the 800 .ses- 
tertia (IGG/. and GGOO/.). 1 wi.sh you would con- 
sider this as a thing ol the very fir.st importance and 
necessity ; tliat what I have begun to entertain*’ by 
your ree.ommendation, I may complete by your 
assistance. 


LETTER VI. 

• 

I CAME to Tarentum the 18tli of May. Having 
determined to wait for Pontinius, 1 thought it best 
to pass tlie intermediate time witli Poinpeius, till 
he should arrive : especially as ] found that Pom- 
peius wished it, and even begged me to be with 
him, and at his house every day : to which I 
readily agreed, — for 1 shall get from him many 
good conversations on the subject of the republic ; 
* and shall besides be furnished with instructions 
suitable for iny new office. But 1 begin now to be 

» This api-cars to u^o to bo this best intorjjrotation of 
this passage, and most oonsibtent with the context, 
i * This probably refers to some expression in 

I Atticu.s’s letter, or, it may be, to Ibc cross line spoken of 
in letter 1 of this book. This letter eontains an nuiisiial 
number of broken eumtcnees, and short nlliisioiis, which 
involve in them considerable doubt of the true meaning. 

b lie speaks of the friendshij* he had begun to have 
witli Ca*siir. The sums stated here and elsewhere, as ne- 
gotiated between him and Oppius, were apparently duo to 
Caesar, 


shorter "in writing to you, from my uncertainty 
whether you are at {tome or already set out* As 
long as 1 remain in this ignorance, I will still write a 
few lines, rather than sutfer an opf^ortunity of send- 
ing to you So pass without a letter. At the same 
time I liave now nothing ' to ask of you, or to tell 
you. 1 have made all my requests, which you will 
execute a» ypu promised ; when J|have any news, X 
will tell you. One thing however I shall not cease 
to urge" as long as 1 suppose* you to remain in 
Rome, that you would leave that business com- 
pleted respecting the account with Ccesar. I look 
1 ‘agerly for your letters ; especially that I may know 
the time of your departure. , 


LETTER VIL 

I SEXi> you a letter every day, or rather each 
day, shorter; for I become every day more appre- 
hensive that you may have set out for Ejiirus. 
However^ that you may see I have attended to 
your request, Pompeius say.s he shall present five 
new prefects as before, with ejiemption of service, 
and with the authority of magistrates*’. After 
spending three ilays with Pompeiiis in his own 
liouse, I am going to Brundisiiim this 20th of May. 
1 leave him an excellent ciliijen, and fully prepared 
to repel the evils which are apprehended. I shall 
hope to get a letter from you, that I may know 
both what you are doing, and where you are. 


LETTER VJIL 

It is now twelve days that I have been detained 
at Brundisium, pdrtly by indisposition ; from 
which however I am now recovered, having been 
free from fever ; jiartly by the expectation of Pon- 
tinius’s arrival, of which I liave not yet received 
any intimation. But ] am expecting to sail. If 
you are at Rome, which I scarcely suppose, but if 
you are, I should exceedingly wish you to attend 
to the following circumstance. I received infor- 
mation from Rome that my friend Milo complained 
in his letters of my unkindness, because Philoti- 
inus was a jiarty in the purchase of his goods 
This 1 desired to be done by the advice of C. Duro- 
niiis, whom 1 knew to he much attached to Milo, 
and such a one as yon esteem him. His inten- 
tions and mine were, first, that the property might 
tliu.s come under my control, and that no ill-dis- 
jiosed purchaser might rob him of his slaves, of 
whom he has a great many with him ; then, that 
the security he had wisned to provide for Fausta *'* 

llifft.*rc*nt coiijoctiircH Imvts been formed r^sjiecting the 
text and the inenninff of J^his sentence. It seems to me 
most probable, that Pompous was allowed to nominate to 
Ciooro’K prefe cturoH, wV>iob were often honorary, and wbilo 
they gave authority, admitted of exemption from Hcrviee, 
(^eoro tmly insisted on excluding till persons concerned in 
traftio. [See letter 11 of this book.] The proper busi- 
ness of the prefect apiujars to have been to determine 
causes in such places where there were no authorised 
mugistnitcH. 

PhilotimuB was a freed-mnn of Terentia, ( feero’s 
wife. Milo had been found guilty of the death of Cludhis, 
and in consequence went into a voluntary exile at ]ilar- 
Koilles ; and his debts being very great, bis estate was sold 
by public auction for the satisfaction of his creditors. ! 

« Fausta was Milo’s wife. 
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might be ratified ; added to which, if anything could 
be saved, that I might the more easily save it. 
Now 1 should be glad if you would examine into the 
whole affair, — for aijcounts are often exaggerated. 
Eut if he complains, if he writes to his friends, if 
Fausta is of the same mind, do not let Philotimus 
continue to have any concern in the property, con- 
trary to Milo’s wishes ; for so I told him in person, 
and he engaged to do. It was no great object to 
me. But if what J have heard is undeserving of 
notice, you will judge what is right. Speak to 
Duronius. I have written also to Camillus, and to 
Lamia; and the rather, because I could not depend 
upon your being in Home. In short, you will 
determine Vhat you think most consistent with my 
honour, my reputation, and my interest. 


LETTER TX. 

'H 

^ I aurtvkd at Actium the 15tU of June, hav- 
ing feasted like the Saliitf at Corcyra, and Sybotis, 
uj)on the presents which Arcus and my fflend Eu- 
tychides had splendidly and kindly provided for 
me, 1 preferred going from Actinm by land, after 
having had a very unpleasant voyage. The dou- 
bling of Leucatc too seemed to be {^tended with 
difficulty ; and I did not think it becoming to pro- 
ceed to Patrte in a small vessel without my ecpii- 
page. 1 daily study myself, and direct my attendants, 
to carry into efTect my determination (in which 
you often encouraged my speed), to discharge this 
office, which is out of the common ‘ course, with the 
utmost moderation, and the utmost forbearance. 1 
hope that the Parthians wdll be quiet, and that for- 
tune will favour me : 1 shall do my part. Pray 
take care to let me know what you are doing, 
where you will be at successive times, how you left 
my affair.s at Rome, and above all about the twenty 
and the eight hundredJ sestertia ( 1 (>(>/. and (iOliO/. ). 
This you will accomplish in one letter carefully 
despatchc'd, so that it may reach me. But (though 
you are now absent, while the business of tlie pro- 
vinces is not under consideration, yet will, as you 
wrote me word, be present at the time) remember 
to provide through your own influence, ami through 
all my friends, especially through llortensius, that 
my year of service may remain in its present state, 
and that no addition may he decreed. I am so 
earnest in this request, that 1 doubt if I should not 
even beg you to contend a«»Jiinst any intercalation**. 

; f lai tho cojiHt (»f Acarianiiu in <Jrcece. 'J’he saino place 
j that was afterwards distinguished by tho engagement 
I between Augustus mul 31. Antonins, whieli decided tlio 
j empire of the world. ^ 

I ff The Siilii were priests of Mars, who. nt the eoncliision 
of their sole^m processions, use^i to partaken of a splendid 
entertainment ; from whence ^Icaric feasts derived their 
name. 

h Arons and Kutychides were freod-nien belonging to 
Attieus, whost» house at Ituthrotum w’as near t(» tkireyra 
and Hybotis, through which Cicero passed after he lunl 
crossed tho Adriatic, b^utychides is mentioned before, 
book iv. letter l.'i. 

i It was usual for the consuls t(» take a government imme- 
diately upon resigning their office. Citjenj having declined 
this at tho time, was now appointed out of tho regular 
course. 

J Mentioned above in letter n ot this book. 

k This is said jestingly. The irregularities of the year, 
previous to Cipsar’s reformation of tlie c-alendar, ustni to 
be rectifitsdby the mrcasioiial insertion of a month, etmsist- 


Bnt I must not impose every burden upon you. | 
At however be firm upon the subject of the i 
year. My affectionate and dear boy Cicero sends j 
his compliments to you. I have always, as you 
know, had a regard for Dionysius ; but I esteem j 
him more and more every day, and particularly j 
because he loves you, and is continually talking ! 
about you. | 


LETTER X. . 

Having reached Athens the S.'ith of June, I i 
have been now three days expecting Pontinius, but ! 
have yet hoard nothing certain about his arrival, j 
1 assure you my thouglits linve been entirely en- j 
gaged upon you : and though 1 was naturally led j 
to this by my own feelings, yet these have been the 
more lively from the recollection that 1 was tread- 
ing in your steps. In short, our whole conversa- 
tion i.s about you. JJut you ]>crhaps wish rather to 
hear something about me. I have to tell you, then, 
that hitherto there has been no expense incurred, 
either publicly or privately upon me, or any of my 
train. Nothing is received under the sanction of ' 
tije Julian law* ; nothing from those with whom we j 
lodge. My attendants are all resolved to support 
my rei)Utation. So far jdl is well. This being ob- 
served, has called forth much discourse and com- 
mendation among the (Iret^ks. In what remains 
to be done, 1 study to eondiiet myself, as 1 under- 
stood you to approve. But it will be time to tnke 
credit forth(‘se matters when we arrive at tbe pero- 
ration and conclusion of the whole. The rest of 
my concerns are of such a nature that I ofUm re- 
proach myself for not having devised some means 
of escaping from this employment. How little is 
it adapted to my habits 1 How true is lliat saying 
— •“ Every one to liis own trade I” You will say — 

“ AYliat has already Inippenod ? you have not yet 
entered ujxrn busiiu's.s.” 1 know not, but 1 ap- 
jjrehend there is worse to come, — though I bear 
this, as I ho})e and believe, to all appearance admi- 
rably ; but J am worried in my inward feelings, by 
the many things which are every day arrogantly 
said or concealed in anger and petulance, and every 
kind of foolish weakness, wdiieh I do not specify, — 
not from any wish to hide them from you, but 
because they are irremediable. When I am 
returned safe, you shall “admire my patience : it is 
a virtue I am decjdy .studying. But enough of 
this. Though 1 had little else to write about, not 
being able to guess even what you are doing or 
where you are. Nor was I ever so long in igno- 
rance of my own affaii’s ; what has been done about 
Cresar’s business, what about Milo’s ; aud 1 have 
not only seen nobody, but have not so much as 
lieard any report to inform me of what is going on 
in the republic. If therefore you know anything 
about these matters, with which you think I should 
like to be acquainted, you will confer a great kind- 
ness upon me by letting me heaV it. What is there 
besides ? Nothing truly but this, that t am highly 
delighted with Athens, with the city itself, and the 

ing of more or fewer days, at the diseretlon’of the ptmtifices, 
between the 2;kl juid 24th of February. This was called 
an intercalary month. 

the Julian law tho public officers of Home were 
entitled to certain articles of provision in the towns through 
which they passed. 
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TO TITUS POMPONIUS ATTICUS. 


ornaments of the city ; with the affection of the 
people towards you, and their kindness also to me ; 
but especially with the philosophical spirit which 
everywhere prevails"'. If there is any pood, it is 
to he found in Aristus, with whom I lodge, — for I 
gave up your, or rather niy Xeno, to Quintus j hut 
j the houses are so near, that we pass whole days 
together. As soon as you can, let me hear your 
plans, that I may know wj^at you do, where you 
; are, and, above all, when you will be in Rome. 

♦ — • 

LETTER XL 

H ow is this ? so often to send letters to Rome, 
yet none for you ? Hereafter, however, I will rather 
w^rite in vain, than suffer an opj»ortunity to pass 
without writing to you. 1 entreat you by your 
fortunes", while 3 ^ou are there, to secure by all 
possible meaus, that the period of my government 
may not be prolonged. 1 cannot tell you how 
. ardently I wish for the city P how ill I bear the 
impertinences of my present situation. Mareelliis 
has acted shamefully aljout this tntizen of ('omo". 
If he luid not lield a magistra<!y, at least lie belonged 
to one of the colonies on tlic Poi’; so that the 
offence givi^n to our friend l*om])eias, appears to 
me to be no loss than that to Ctesar. Hut this is 
his eunccan. I thouglit also, as you sa)^ Vafro 
asserts, that Pompc'ius was certainly going into 
Spain. 1 was sorry for it ; aiul easily persuaded 
'J'heophanes that nothing was more to he wished, 
tlian that he should not go away anywliero. The 
(irceh‘‘ therefore will try what he can do ; and his 
authority' has tlie greatest weight witli him. I send 
: this on the (ith of .Inly, the day of my leaving 
' Athens, after having been there ten wdiole days. 
Pontiriius is arrived ; and at the same time Chi. 
Volnsius ; the qua'stor *■ is here ; and your 'rnllius 
alone absent. J have sonu* ojien boats belonging to 
the Rhodians, and some double-oarerl vessel^ of 
tlie Mitylenieans, and others. 1 liear notliiug of 
the Parthians. I’^or the rest, i trust to the gods. 
Hitherto 1 have made my journe 3 '^ through Grc.ccc. 
witli great ajiplaiise ; mu* liave 1 yet any complaint 
to make of my jicople ; tliey seem to know me, and 
my purpose, and the conditions of their servic;e ; 

: and arc entirely subservient to my good estimation. 
Henceforth, if that proverb be true, “ Like master, 
like man,’' they will assuredly eontinue in the 
! same disjiosition : for they shall see nothing in me 

Tin's appears to ine t(* he tluj true sense of tin's rtis- 
I piitcd x>aHS)i|?c. lladttj/w tfdro) related tft tlie ainhi^mity 
! of the Academic philosophy, 1 apprehend' it w«)uld liave 
i had the article rj previxed. 

' « A form of adjuration elsewhere occurring in (’iccto’h 

letttiTS. However ununnal it ina5^ be in l^ngland, it seemed 
right to preserve this character of the original in the trans- 
lation. 

« It aeomed to he out of enmity toCa'sar that the consul 
ilia recniij. had ordered a pci-son of CVimo, to which phujc 
Ceesar had extended the rights of citiisenHhip. to be publicly 
beaten. 

P l*ompeiifl’fl father had before got the same privileges 
to be given generally to the coloni<# bordering on the Vo. 
How irregular it was to inflic t such a punishment on a 
Homan citizen miiy be inferred from the hi.story of St. 
Paul, Acts xxii. 2.'>. 

I *1 'rheo])hane8 was probably a freed-man of Pompeins, 

I and a Greek. 

j r The business of the provincial querstor principally re- 
I garded the 8ux)plie.s of the army. 


to justify their delinquency. But if this be found 
insufficient, 1 shall adopt severer measures ; for 
hitherto 1 have been gentle and lenient ; and, as I 
hope, not without some effect. But, as some say, 

1 have calqfilated upon this forbearance only for 
one. year : take care tlieii that 1 do not lose my 
character by any prolongation of my government. 

1 now come back to what you desire of me. With 
regard to the prefects, tliere shall be an exemption 
of service; for any you * please ; only name them ; 1 
shall not hesitate, as 1 did in the case of Apuleius. I 
love Xeno as much as you do, and am confident that 
he is sensible of it. I have put you in the highest 
favour with Patron, and the rest of these effeminate 
philosophers* ; and have done no moffe than you 
deserved ; for he told me that you had thrice written to 
him, to assure him that in consequence of his letter 
1 w'ould take care of ’that business" ; which he took 
very kindly. Hut upon Patron’s applying to me, 
to rc<jm.*st that your Areopngn.s would cancel thq 
decree they had made in the ])ra;torship of Poly- 
chan^us, it appeared both to Xeno, and afterwards 
to Patron himself, more proper that I should write 
to Memmius, who had gone to Mitylene the very i| 
day hetore 1 arrived at Athens, in order that he | 
might signify to his friends his consent to the mea- i 
sure. For ^li^eno was persuad(;d that the Areopagus 
would never grant it against the will of Memmius. 
Hut Memmius had alreaily given up all tlioughts of 
building : he was, however, displeased with Patron; 
which made me write particularly to him a letter, 
of whicli 1 send you a copy. 1 wish you to com- 
fort Pilia for my sake'' ; for 1 will tell you ; you 
need not mention it to her; I received a packet, in 
which was Pilia’s letter : I took it, opened it, read 
it. It w'as written with great feeling. The letters 
you received from Brundisiuin, without any from 
me, were despatched at a time when 1 was not well. 
For 1 would not Inivc you put off with that servile 
excuse"’ of busiiie.ss. Take care to let me hear 
everything ; but esjiecially take care of your ow^n 
health. 


LETTER XII. 1 

* I 

A SKA voyage is a serious thing, even in %Tnly. i 
We were five days coining from Athens to Helus. 
On the Ot.h of July we p| oceedcd from the Pirieus ^ i 

H H does not ai>pcjir that the gov(M’norH of provinreH wuro ‘ 
limUetl ill their of prefeets. Cieero only ! 

exeluUcd such UH earriod on any tniflie. [See above, let- i 
ter 7 of this book.] 1’he trail slat ion lier(^ o(l'orc*d is now, | 
lint is most consonant to tlie w'ords of tlie original thus i 
pointeil, •• in jira-fcctis, exoftbiitio iis <tno« voles: deferto.” ; 

t 'I’he I'^picureans. 

M Memmius had been obliged to tiuit Homo, and had 
token up hi.s residorn e at Atheiw, where )i(*got from the j 
couiu'il <‘f the Areoitngus arrant to build upon the site of a ; 
wlrool of ICpiourii!:). This the Hufiportcrn of that philoso- 
phy W'ore anxious to prevent. 

V It has been doubted to vi liat this allude.s, and indeed 
if is one of those private eirpuinstaneoK which it is iiiipos- 
sible to aseertnin ; but it appears to me most probahh* that 
some letter from Hilui to Atticus had fallen by mistake I 
into (’ieero’s hands, and that it contained some ox pressions j 
of uneasiness, whieh (^ieero takes this opportunity <»f re- | 
que.sting her husband to soothe. 

'V The meaning of the original is uncertain. I have i 
supiiosed it to be “an excuse of being busy;" which he . i 
representiS as an excuse tit for a slave, wlio w'as forced to I 
work, * The port of Athens- ! 
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to Zoster with a troublesome wind, which detained 
us there the next day. On the 8th we had a 
pleasant passage to Ceo. From thence we went to 
Gyarus with a strong gale, but not unfavourable. 
We completed our course to Scyrus, arj^d thence to 
Delus, to both of them quicker than we wished. 
You are acquainted with tlie undecked vessels of 
the Rhodians ; there is nothing less calculated to 
resist the w’aves. I had, therefore, determined not 
to hurry, nor to stir from Delus till the indications 
from the heights should be favourable. As soon as 
T heard of Messala, I immediately wrote to you 
from Gyarus ; and! also communicated iny opinion 
to Hortensiusy, with whom 1 fully sympathised. 
But I am O/^pecting a letter from you informing me 
what is said of that judgment, and indeed upon the 
w'hole state of the republic, and that a statesman- 
like letter, since you are reading over my treatise 
on Government with my friend Thallumetus*; so 
kthat 1 may learn not only what is doing (for that 
"even your grave client llelenius could tell), but 
what will be done hereafter. By the time yo^ read 
this, the con.suls will be appointed. You will be 
able to perceive with some certainty everything 
relating to Csesar, to Pompeius, to the trials them- 
selves. But, 1 beseech you, sin(;e you remain in 
Rome, clear off my business. What 1 forgot to 
answer you about the brick-work I request you to 
get done. Respecting the water, if anything can 
be done, I beg you to manage it witli your usual 
kindness. I do from my own sense of the subject, 
as well as from your representation, consider it of 
real importance : therefore accomplish .something. 
If Philippus has asked you to do anything in hi.s 
affair, 1 should be glad if you would gratify him. 
I will write more to you wlien I am settled ; I am 
now completely in the middle of the sea. 


LETTER Xiri. 

I ARRIVED at Ephesus the 22d of July, the five 
hundred and sixtieth day after the battle of Bovilla’\ 
The voyage was performed without danger, and 
without sickness ; but slowly, owing to the weak- 
ness of the undecked Rhodian vessels. Of the con- 
course of deputations, and individuals, and the 
incredible multitude which came to greet me at 
Samos, and in an astoni.shing manner at Ephesus, I 
imagine you have already heard ; or may say, 
** how does it concern me However, both tlie 

farmers of the revenue addressed me with as much 
zeal as if 1 had come with a command ; and the 
Greeks, as if I had been an Ephesian pnetor**. 
From which I know you will understand that my 

y IMcKHiilii was related to Ilortcnsiiis. Ho had been 
charged with< jrihery at his election to the eonsulshixi. See 
book iv, letter Id. » 

» Probably ono of Attieus’s froed-men. 

* This, and wduit follows about the water, probably refers 
to his house in Romo. 

This -w'as the jdaee where riodius was killed in hiU 
aflVuy with Milo. Cieero uses the plirase jestingly, os if 
its importance constituted a now epoch. 

c It is probable this may have been an expression fami- 
liar to Atticus. 

d The farmers of the revenue and the proprietors of tho 
land were likely to be often at M»rliiiice, the forinor sup- 
porting themselves by the autliority of the Uomuri governor, 
*the latter by that of tlieir own magistrates, whom they 
therefore respectively courted. 


boasting of so many years is now brought to the 
test®. But as 1 hope 1 shall put in practice the 
lessons I have learned from you ; and shall be able 
to satisfy all parties ; and the more easily, because 
in my province the com positions Mjave already been 
made. But enough of this ; especially as Caestius 
informed me, while 1 was at dinner, that he should 
set out this very night. I have attended to your 
little concerns^ at Ephesus ; and to Thermus, (who 
previously to my arrival had generously promised 
his assistance to all your friends,) yet 1 have pre- 
sented PhilogenesandSeius, and have recommended 
Xeno of Apollonidis. He promised to do every- 
thing you wished. I have besides explained to 
Philogenes the account of what I borrowed ‘‘ from 
you. So much for this also. 1 return to the affairs 
of the city. I entreat you by your fortunes, since 
you remain in Rome, first of all to support and 
secure this, that my government may be but for the 
year, that there be even no intercalation '. In the 
next place, finish my^^ommissians ; e.specially if any- 
thing can be done in that domestic^ business, in 
which you know my difficulty : then have a regard 
to Ciesar*^, whose friendship I have solicited at 
your recommeiidatioii ; nor do I regret it. And if 
you know how much it concerns me to be informed 
and regardful of what is doing in the republic, 
(doing? nay, rather what is hereafter to take place,) 
write everything to me, and exactly ; particularly 
whether the state of the judgments that are either 
made, or to be made, is attended with difficulty. 
About the water ^ as you think it wortli while. If 
Philippus should want anything, 1 shall be obliged 
to you to attend to it*". 


LETTER XIV. 

Till I am settled in some place, you mu.st not 
expect me to send you either long letters, or always in 
myowii hand; but when I have time, I will do both. 
I am now pursuing my journey on a hot and dusty 
road. I wrote to you yesterday from Ephesus ; this 
1 send from Tralles. I expect to be in my province 
the 1st of August. From that day, if you love me, 
endeavour to secure the termination of my govern- 
ment after one year. In the mean time 1 have 
received intelligeniie such as 1 could wish ; first, 
that the Parthians are quiet ; then, that the con- 
tracts with the farmers of the revenue are completed ; 
lastly, that the sedition of the soldiers has been 
allayed by Appius, and their pay delivered to them 
up to the middle of July. I am wonderfully well 
received in Asia. My arrival has occasioned not 
the smallest expense to anybody. I hope all my 
attendants will have regard to my reputation. I 
have great apprehensidns ; but hope for the best. 

c Hy Ills boasting he probably means his philo8<5j)hical 
prudence. 

f These were the con tracts entered into annually between 
the farmers of the revenue ami the proprietors. 

R I’his may have been borrowed from Atticus's own 
e.xprcsHkin. 

See letter 1.5 of this book. 

* See letter 9 of this book. 

j This probably alludes to tho marriage of his daughter. 
See letter 4 of tliis book. 

** SiH! letter 5 of this book. 

I See above, letter 12 of tin's book. 

*» See lettex* 12 of this book. I conceive this and the 
former clause to make two distinct sentences. 
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All my people have now joined me except your 
friend Tullius. I purpose going directly to the 
army^ to appropriate the remaining summer months 
to military business, the winter months to civil 
concerns. I trust that, if you know me to be 
no leas anxious than yourself about the republic, 
you will send me word of everything that happens, 
or will happen. You cannot gratify me more ; 
unless by the execution of what I begged you to do, 
especially* that inmost concern ", which 1 have so 
much at heart. I write in haste, and in dust. My 
future letters shall be more particular. 


LETTER XV. 

I CAME to Laodicca the 31st of July. From 
this day you will begin the reckoning of riiy year. 
Nothing could be more desired, nothing more 
affectionately entertained, than my arrival. Rut it 
is not to be belicvedliow sick iam of this business. 
The activity of my mind, w'itli whi(!h you are so 
well acquainted, lias not a sufficient field to exert 
itself, and the notable effect of my industry is lust. 
Is it for me to administer justice at Ijaodicea, and 
A. Plotius at Rome And while our friend is 
commanding so large an army, for me to have the 
name only uf two meagre legions? In short,'! 
want not these things ; 1 want the splendour, the 
forum, the city, my own home, and you. But 1 
will bear it as 1 can, provided it be but for one 
year. If my government is ])r()loiige<l, it is all over 
with me ; but it may very easily be prevented if 
only you remain at Rome. You ask what I do 
here. I shall continue to live, as 1 do, at a great 
expense. I am wonderfully pleased with the plan 
I have adopted. I observe a strict self-denial*', 
agreeably to your advice ; so that 1 doubt whether 
it will not be necessary to raise money in order to 
pay off what 1 liave borrowed of you. I do not 
exasperate; the wounds of Appiusi’, b«it they appear 
and cannot be concealed. 1 write this on tlic .3d 
of August, on my way from Laodicea to tlie camp 
in Lycaonia. Thence I mean to proceed to Mount 
Taurus, that ] may contend in arms with Mtera- 
genes, and, if I can, may decide llie affair of your 
slave**. The panniers, as they say, have heeu j)ut 
on tlie wrong beast''. It is confessedly a burden 
that does not belong to me, but I will bear it, ordy, 
as you love me, let it not*exeeed the year. Mind 
to l)e present in time, that you may .solicit the 
whole senate. I am exceedingly anxious, hei ause 
it is now a long while that I have remained in ig- 
norance of all that is doing. Tlierefore, as I have 
before said to you, make me acquainted, be.sides 
other things, with ttie state itself. Should I write 
more by a tardy messenger ? but 1 deliver this to a 
familiar and friendly man, C. Andronieus of 
Puteoli. Vou will have frequent opportunities of 

n Pr()b:il>ly f» linking to tho marriagu of his daughter. 

By self-denial t(5 he understood Cicero’s abstinence 
from all extortion, such as w;ih made a great source of 
revenue to the provincial governors. 

P Appius had preceded C’iecrti in t!ic government of 
Cilicia ; the wunnds he had inflicted w'crc those of cx- 
tortiem. 

<1 IVIicragenes was the captain of a lawless band, to whom 
a slave of Attieus’s hud mn uw'ay. 

<* A proverbial expression, signifying something unsuit- 
able. 


sending to me by the messengers of the public 
renters, through the collectors of the revenue and 
customs within my district. 


LETTER XVI. 

While I am on my journey, and actually on 
the road, the* messengers of the public renters are 
setting out ; yet I have thought it right to steal a 
little time, that you may not think me regardless of 
your injunction. Accordingly, I have stopped in 
the road to send you shortly* this information, 
which should hfiive occujlied a larger space. My 
arrival, which was eagerly exj>ected in tffis miserable 
and utterly ruined province, took place the last 
day of July. During three days that I staid at 
Laodicea, three at Apamea, and three at Synnade, 

I heard of nothing but the inability of the people 
to pay the bead money imposed upon them ; the# 
universal sale of goods ; the groans and lamenta- 
tions^of the cities, the fatal traces, not of a man, 
but of some savage beast. In sliort, I am sick of 
everything, even of my life. The wretched cities, 
however, find some relief in being free from any 
expense either on my account or that of my lieute- 
nants, qua'stors, or anybody else. For I decline to 
accept not only forage, and what is allowed by the I 
Julian law, but even my fire-wood ; nor doc.s any- | 
body receive a single thing besides four beds, aud 1 
a roof to cover them ; in many jdaces, not so much ' 
as that, for we more commonly remain under a 
timt. lienee we have a surprising concourse from 
the country, from the villages, and from every 
house. Indeed they revive again at my apjiroach, 
at the justice, the moderation, the clemency of 
your Cicerb ; so that he has exceeded the exjiecta- 
tions of all pe()j)le, Appius", upon liearing that I 
was coming, went into the remotest part of the 
]»roviiice, a.s far as Tarsus, where he holds a session. 

1 hear iiotliiug of tlie Farthians ; hut some, who 
an; lately arrived, relate that our cavalry liave been ! 
defeated by the barbarians Ribulus does not even 
yet think of going into his jiroviuce"; wliich peo- ' 
pie attribute to this, tliat he wishes to remain there | 
as late as lie can. I am liastening to join the army, i 
which is two days distant. I 


LETTER XVII. 

1 HAVE received from. Rome a packet of letters 
without one from yon ; W’hich, if only you were 
there, and were well, I attribute to the fault of 
PJiilotirnus, not to you. 1 dictate this sitting in 
my carriage, on my way to the camp, from which 
1 am distant two days' journey. In days I 

shall have sure personsato whom I can deliver my 
letters, therefore I reserve myself for that. How- 
ever, though 1 would rather you should hear it from 
others, I conduct myself in the province with such 
lAoderation, that not a penny is spent upon any of 
my people. This is accomplished also by the 
attention of the lieutenants, and tribunes, and 
prefects, for they are all zealous for my honour. . 

■ Appius was Cicero’s i>rc*dccessor in the province of 
Cilicia. 

*■ This Is spoken, in tlie Greek manner, of pcf*plo unac- * 
quuinted with the Homan custoins aud discipline. 

^ « Byria. 
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Our friend Lepta is admirable ^ But I must be 
quick. I will tell you everything fully in a few 
days. The younger Deiotarus, who has received 
from the senate the title of king, has taken our 
Ciceros'*" with him into his kingdom. While I am 
in my summer quarters, I considered it to be the 
best place for the boys. Sestius has informed me 
of the conversation he had with you on the subject 
of my domestic and greatest concern*, and what 
was your opinion. I beseech you, pay every atten- 
tion to that business : and let me know what can 
be done, and what you think. Sestius likewise 
said that Horteol^ius had mentioned something 
about extending the terndr of my government. He 
had distinctly promised me in‘Cumanum that he 
would support my release at the end of twelve 
mouths. It* you have any regard for me, fortify this 
posty. It cannot be told how uliwillingly I am kept 
away from you. Besides, I expect that this honour, 
► which I derive from my moderation, will be the 
more distinguished, if I soon retire, as it happened 
to iSceevola, who presided in Asia only, nine 
months. Appius, when he understood that I was 
approaching, removed from Laodicca as far as 
Tarsus. There he holds a session, while I am in 
the province ; but I shall not quarrel with l)im for 
this wrong, for I have enough upon my hands in 
healing the wounds which have been inflicted on 
the province, which I emdeavour to do with the 
least censure upon him. But 1 wish you would tell 
our friend Brutus that Appius has not behaved 
handsomely in going away as far us he could upon 
my approach. 


LETTER XVIII. . 

How I wish you were in Rome, if it happens 
that you arc not there, for I have no certain infor- 
mation, excepting that I have received two letters 
from you dated the 19l.h of July, in which it was 
mentioned that you were going into Epirus about 
the beginning of August., But wln^theryoii are in 
Rome or in Epirus, the Parthiuns have passed the 
Euphrates under the conduct of Pacorus, son of 
Orodes, king of the Partisans, with almost all his 
forces. There is yet no news of Bib ulus’s arrival 
in Syria. Cassius is in the city of Antioch with his 
whole army. 1 am with my army at Cybistra, in 
Cappadocia, at the foot of Mc»unt Taurus. The 
enemy is in the Cyrrhestica, which is the part of 
Syria nearest to my province. 1 have written to 
the senate an account of this state of affairs*. If 
you are at Home, you will see if you think my 
letter should be delivered ; and many things, nay, 
everything which retpiire your kind attention, the 
sum of wlvich is, that between the slaying and the 
offering*, as they say, no additional time or burden 

IK* was what may be cnllod the chief eng^ineer, and 
had the direction of the workmen — pra'fecliis fubrimi. — 
Ep. Fam. iii. 7. 

w The sons of Martnin and of Quintus CJicero. 

* Respecting tho marriage of his daughter. 

y It may be supposed th.at tMce.ro uses this metaphor in 
consideration of liis military character. 

* This letter is prcscrvc'd in tho beginning of the 15th 
book of tho Faniiliar V'pisth^H. 

» The moJining Hoems to bo, that nothing may occur, at 
some unseasonable rnoinen^, to frustrate my designs, and 
prevent my hopes, of quittmg the province at the expira- 
tion of the year. 


may be laid upon me. For in this weak state of 
the army, and deficiency of allies, at least such as 
can be depended upon, my best security is the 
winter. If that season arrives without the enemy’s 
having passed into my province, the only thing I 
fear is that the senate, under the a})prehension of 
domestic disturbances, may be unwilling to let 
Pompeius go away. But if they send somebody 
else in the spring, 1 do not care, provided no addi- 
tion be made to my time. So much then, if you 
are in Rome. But if you are gone, or indeed if you 
remain there, this is the state of my affairs : 1 have 
no distrust; and following, as I believe, prudent 
counsels — and possessing, 1 hope, a good body of 
men, 1 feel to be in a safe position, abounding in 
corn, almost looking down upon Cilicia, and con- 
venient for moving. My army is small, but, 1 1 

trust, unanimous in affection towards me, and likely | 
to be doubled by the arrival of Deiotarus with all 
his fon;es. 1 have much more faithful allies than 
anybody else has had, being stfi’uck with my kind- 
ness and forbearance. I am making a levy of | 
Roman citizens, and transporting corn from the | 
fields into places of safety. If it is nc(!essary, we ; 
shall defend ourselves by arms ; if not, by tlie , 
nature of the country. Therefore be of good 
courage ; for 1 see you, and am as sensible of your | 
friendly syrnpalby as if you were actually present. 
But I beg of you, should the considerutiou of my : 
case be jmt ofl’ till the first of January, that you 
would, if possible, be in Rome at that time. I shall 
feel quite secure if you are there. The consuls are 
my friends, and the tribune of the peo])le, Fiirnius; ! 
still I have need of your assiduity, prudence, and ' 
iiitluenee. It is a most important time; but I am 
ashamed of using numy words with you. Our 
young Ciceros urt*, w'ith Deiotarus, but if necessary | 
they shall be rtanoved to Rhodes, If yoii are in | 
Rome, write to me with your usual exactness ; if in 
Kpirus, yet send me one of your messengers, that * 
both you may know what I am doing, and 1 what 
you do, and me n* to do. 1 attend to the concerns i 
of your friend Brutus in a manner that Jm would j 
not do for Idiii'self. But I now bring forth my ;| 
ward‘% without defending him, for it is a slow and jj 
fruitless business. Vet I will endeavour to give 
satisfaetion, even to you, wdiich is harder Ibaii to I! 
Brutus himself ; but 1 will assuredly satisfy both. 


LETTER XIX, . I 

I HAD just sealed the letter which I imagine you 
have read, written wdth my own hand, and con- • 
Kiining an account of everything, when Appiiis’s i 
ine.s.senger hastily delivered to me your letter of the 
‘21pt of September, the forty-seventh day from his 
leaving Rome. Ah, what a distance ! By that I 
make no doubt you waited for Pompeius’s return 
from Ariminum, and are now gone to Epirus ; and 
I fear you will be not less, but, as you say, more 
anxious in Epirus than I am iffere. I have written 

•» This w'ard was Ariobarzanes, a king of Cappadocia, 
whoso perwm and government tht^ senate had recom- 
mended t«> tile care <d‘ Cicero, He liad b^n driven out of 
Ills kingdom by Mitiiridutes, and liis affaffs were* in great 
disorder. Cicero, while he offered to support him in iiis 
kingdom, did not midcrtako to defend him against the 
claims of his creditors, one of whom appears to have been 
Itrutus. 


TO TITUS POMPONIUS ATTICUS* CBS 


to Philotimus about the Atellian debt, desiring him 
' not to call upon Messala. I am pleased that the 
reputation of ray progress should have reached you, 
and 1 shall.be still more pleased if you hear the 
rest. I am glad you take such delight in the* 
daughter whom you have left in Rome ; and though 
1 have never seen her, yet I love her, and am sure 
! she must he amiable. Farewell again and again, 

I patron, and your fellow disciples'^’. 1 am glad you 
‘ are pleased with what I have effected in the army 
‘ respecting theTarentine light cavalry When you 
I say that you arc not sorry he"" should have met with 
i a repulse, who contended with your nephew's uncle*"; 
i it is a murk of great affection ; and by it you have 
' put me in mind that I ought to rejoice also, for it 
had not occurred to me. “ I cannot believe that," 

! you say. As you please ; but yet I rejoice ; fur being 
I indignant, you know, is very different from being 
' envious 

LETTER XX. 

On the morning of the Saturnalia (December i 
17) the Vindeiiissifins surrend<a-ed themselves to 
me, the forty-seventh day aftt’ir I had begun to 
I besiege thorn. Who tlie plagtie are thoci Pin- 
i denissians ? who are they you will say ; “ 1 never 
I heard the natue." What can I <lo ? Could I convert 
I Cilieia into yhUolia or Macedonia ? You must know | 
j this, however, tliat with such an army as 1 iiavc 
I here, no very great affairs could have b(?en achieved. 

I What has been done 1 v\ ill shortly explain to you ; 

; for so, in your last letter, you give me leave to do. 

I You know of my arrival at Ephesus, for you con- 
I gratulated me ou that day’s celebrity, than which 
I nothing ever pleased me more. From thence 1 
! was honourably received in all the towns where I 
! went, and arrived at Laodicea the last day of .July. 

There I staid two days in gn!at reputation ; and by 
' liberal expressions eradicated all former injuries. 

I I did the .same at Apamea, wdicrc I staid five day.s ; 

I at Synmuh!, wdiere 1 was three days ; at Philo- 
[ melum five days ; and ten days at Iconium. My 
' jurisdiction was exercised with the greatest equity, 
the greatest lenity, and tlie greatest dignity. 

I Thence I came into the camp the 2()th of August, 
and on the 30th I reviewed the army near Iconium. 
From this station, having received pre.ssing mes- 
sages about the Parthian.s,*! proceeded into ('iJicia 
through a part of (’apnadocia which borders on 

[ *-■ "J'hat is, farewell to ilic* I'I)»ieuic!iiis, if ,>011 s(» far fovfiet 

1 tlicir ](jvo <»f indinoronce as to boconio fond of your cJiil- 
drcii. Sec book vii letter 3. 

There is reason to ])elieve tliut tli(? Ittrcntinc-s were a 
Bpccios t>f lipht cavalry. 1 have thoujclit it ri^ht, tlicr<*f«»rc, 

; to inwrt this illustr.ition, without which it must bo unin- 
1 telligiblo t) an Englisli reader. 

' « This is sujJpoHCMl to relate t<\ Ilirriis, who had formerly 

! opposed Cicero for the augurship, and had lately been 
j rejected in his canvass for the office of jcdilo in opposition 
I t(» Ctt'lius. Tlie obsciiritp'^ of this, as of many other paHsages, 
j ari.ses entirely frtun our ignorance of Atti<;u.s*8 letter, 

: wliicli it alludes. 

f A humorous periphrasis f(»r Cicero himself, i>erhaps 
I token from Atticus’s own expression. It occurs again, 
i [hook vi. letter «,] in relation to the wiine event, 
i *r The expresshm . w hich in the original is in < irerk, seems 

j to he tahen from Aristotle. II is meaning is, that he may 
! innocently rejoice through indignation against an unwor- 
thy candidate, tlimigh it won Id be wrong to rejoice througii 
{ envy at another's w^ant of success. 


the province, with the design of making the 
Armenian Artavasdes, and the Parthiaus them- 
selves conceive that they were excluded from 
Cappadocia. After being encamped five days at 
Cybi.stra in«Cappadocia, I was informed that the 
Parthians were at a long distance from that passage 
of (hippadocia, and were rather threatening Cilicia, j 
Therefore I immediately made my way into Cilicia j 
thnmgh the passes of Mount Taurus. 1 came to j 
Tarsus the 5th of October ; thence I went to Mount ; 
Amanus, which divides Syria from Cilicia by the j 
opposite course of the waters**. These mountains j 
were full of eternal enemies. Hdfe, on the 1 3th of ] 
October, we killed a greaf number of them ; and ; 
Pontinus having advanced by night, amTmyself the 
next morning, w’e took and burned the forts, which 
were strongly guarded. I was saluted iraperator*. 

I occupied for a few Mays the very same position, 
at Issus, which, in his expedition against Darius, 
had been held by Alexander, not a little better 
general than either you or me. 'Fhere I remained five 
days; and having spoiled and laid waste the Amatius, 

I departed. For you know that as there are certaiu 
things called panics, so there are also the empty 
rumours of war. Tiic rumour of our approach 
both encouraged Cassius, who was shut up in 
Anlioe.h, and alarmed the Parthians ; so that ('as- 
sius pursued them with advantage ns they retreated 
from the city. In this retreat Osaces, one of the 
Parthian generals of great authority, received a 
wound, of wliich he died a few days after. My 
name was respected in Syria. In the mean time i 
Ribulus arrived. I imagine he wanted to be ecpial 
with mein this empty title. He began to seek for 
laurels in the Amanus, as if they were strewevl 
upon a cakcl. Rut he lost the whole of his first 
cohort, anef the centurion of the first division, a 
man distinguislied jn his situation, Asiniiis Dento, 
and the other oflicers of the cohort, and Sextus 
Liuulius, a military tribune, son to T. Gaevius 
Cu'pio, a rich and sj)Iendid man. In truth he sus- 
tained ail ugly blow, both in itself and in the time 
when it happened. 1 invested Pindenissus with a 
ditch and rampart : it was a strong place belong- 
ing to the free Cilicians, and had time out of mind 
been in arms against us. The peojile were a fierce 
and barbarous race, prepared w ith all the means of , 
defence. We accomplished the business by a large 
mound, fascines, a lofty tower, great quantity oP 
machines’', a numerous body of archens, great 
fatigue and equijiage, and many wounds received, 
but the army safe. The Saturnalia w’’cre truly 
joyous. 1 gave uj) the spoil, excepting the horses, 
to the. soldiers. The slaves wnTc s<ild on the third j 
day of the Saturnalia. While 1 write this in the i 
tribunal*, the sum amounts to l‘.^,000 scstertia 1 
pJfijUOO/.) I shall leave the command o^ the army ' 
to my brother Quintusf to Vje taken from hence 

Tliat is, at tlio jmrt of the mountains whence the 
streaniH descend in opposite directions. 

^ This title, as is well known, used to ho conferred by 
the ocelamation of the soldiers upon any signal suecesH ; 
the fasces were at the same time crowned with hiurel. 
The general retained the title till he returned to Jloiiic. 

j The word in the original signifies a kind of cake, w hieh 
was covered with laurel leaves, and from which conse- 
quently they were easily gathered. 

** These w'cro various instruincnts for offence, such as 
continued in use till the introduction of tire-arms. 

* A raised platform, on which the persons in authority 
were seated. 
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\ • 

1 into winter quarters in a part of the country that 

il is ill pacified, and am going myself to Laodicea. 
So much for this. But let me revert to what I 
have omitted. When you particularly advise me ; 
and which is more than all, inwhati*you labour 
with so much earnestness ; that I should satisfy 
even this Ligurian scoffer"'; may 1 die, if any- 
thing could be said more elegantly. But I do not 
call this forbearance, for that seems to imply a 
virtue opposed to pleasure, while in my life I never 
felt so great a pleasure as I do from this integrity 
of conduct. Nor is it the reputation ( which is very 
great), but the fHing itself that delights me. In 
short, such has been its value, I did not know 
myself, nor was 1 aware what 1 could do in this 
kind. 1 am justly proud. Nothing can be more 
honourable. In the mean time, it is something 
splendid that Ariobarzanes should live and reign 
by my assistance. I have preserved the king and 
the kingdom, as it were, in passing, by prudence 
! and authority, and making myself inaccessible to 
! his enemies, not merely shut against their presents, 

I At the same time, not the smallest thing has been 
I received from Cappadocia ; and 1 even hope that 
j during the whole year of my government not a 
: farthing of expense will be incurred in the pro- 
vince. Brutus, who was desponding", I have 
cheered as much as I could. 1 love him no less 
than thou : 1 had almost said, than thee. This is 
all 1 had to tell you. 1 am now prejiaring to send 
a public account to Rome, which will be more full 
than if I had sent from the Amanus. But um I 
to understand that you will not be in Rome ? 
Everything depends upon the first of March". For 
I am apprehensive that when the busine.ss of the 
province is taken into consideration, if any resist- 
ance is made on the part of Ctesar^, I may be 
continued. If you were there to attend to this, 1 
should have no fears. I come now lo the affairs 
j of the city, with which, after a long igiioramuj, 1 
j! have at length been made acejuaiuted by your most 
acceptable letter of the ‘iflth of December. Your 
freed-nian Philogenes took great care to scud it by 
a circuitous and not very safe route. For that, 
which you say was delivered to Lenius’s servant, I 
had not received**. I was pleased w'ith what you 
say of Caesar resj)eeting both the decree of the 
senate*^ and your own hopes. If lie submits to this, 
I am safe. That Leius should have scorched him- 
i s^lf in this Plaitorian conflagration, 1 am not so 
I much concerned". 1 wrant to know why Lucceius 
should have been so vehement about Q. Cassius, 


»» This expression is probably borrowed from ii letter of 
'Attiens. It is supposed to mean Cato ; but the reason of 
the appellation is not known. 

“ Alxmt J;,ho recoveiy of his money. 

® When the new consuls wiy*© to bring before the senate 
i the eonsidcration of the provinces. 

P If Cjrsar's friends resist the appointment of anybody 
i to succeed him in Gaul ; in that cruse tlicr senate may deem 
! it mx.*essary to keep roiiipeius at home, and to renew ^my 
! government of (^iUeia. For it was expected that Pompeius 
I might be sent to put an end to the Parthian >var. See let- 
I ter Id of this book. 

I q It must be 8U])poHed that Philogenes had previously 
I pointed out the same route to this slave of Lenius. 

1 *■ The senate .had dc*c*reed to entertain the <]uestion of 

! sending a successor to Caesar. 

I » This is supposed to mean pot a real fire, but a soiitonee 
! of coiidcnmatioxi against PlWtorius, in which Leius was 


and what has been done. As soon as I get to 
Laodicea, I am desired to present your nephew 
Quintus with his robe* of manhood. 1 shall endea- 
vour carefully to regulate his conduct.. He, from 
whom I have derived such great assistance**, was to 
come to me at Laodicea, as he said, with the young 
Ciceros. 1 am expecting a letter from Epirus, to 
bring me an account, not only of your occupations, 
but also of your retirement. Nicanor is in office, 
and liberally treated by me. I think of sending 
him to Rome with the public despatches, both for ; 
their more careful conveyance, and at the same | 
time that he may bring me back certain intelli- : 
gence of you, and from you. I am obliged to I 
Alexis^ for his repeated salutations : but why dues | 
he not by his own letters follow the example of my I 
Alexis"' to you? 1 am looking out for a horn ^ 
for Phemius. But it is time to stop. Take care of 
yourself, and let me know when you think of re- 
turning to Rome. Again and again, farewell. 
When I was at Ephesus, I c&VcfuUy recommended j 
your affairs and your friends to Thcrinus ; and I now | 
do the same by letter ; and I have understooii tliat ' 
he is of himself very desirous of serving you. 1 j 
should be glad if you would use your influence about 
Pammenus's house, as I before mentioned to you, j 
that what the boy has, through your ami myassist- j 
ance, may not by any means be disturbed. J con- 
sider this as a point of honour to both of us, and it ; 
will, besides, be particularly acceptable to me. j 


LETTER XXL I 

I WAS very glad to bear that you bad arrived i 
safe in Epirus, and had, as you say, an agreeable j 
passage. I am rather concerned that you will not I 
be in Rome at a period so important to me ; but 1 j 
comfort myself with thinking that yon will not like | 
to wnnter there, and unnecessarily to be out of the. , 
way>’, Cassius, the brother of your friend Q. Cas- 
sius, had sent tin, letter, of which yon ask rne the 
meaning, in a more modest style than that which 
he sent afterwanls, where he })reteTuis to have put 
an end to tlie Parthian war. They had indeed 
retreated from Antioch before the arrival of Bibu- i 
lus ; but not in consequence of any success on our j 
part. They are now in winter quarters in the j 
Cyrrbestica, and threaten us with a great war. For j 
the son of Orodrs, the' Parthian king, is in our ; 
province'*; and Dciotarus, whose son is engaged i 
to the daughter of Artavasd(;s from whom it might j 

t Young men at the age of Heventecn used to change the 
bordered robe of youth for the plain ono of manhood. | 

« DeiotaruR. This periphrasis is probably taken from 
Atticus'H letter. 

^ The froed-innn and amjuuienslR of Attiens.. 

w Tiro, who held the same situation with Cicero. ; 

^ This horn was for a musical instrument ; and it has | 
been with good reason conjectured, that tlic person for 
whom it was designed might have been a frwd-inan of 
Atticus, who had eultivated a t,*^sto for music, and had 
received the name of Phemius, from a musician mentioned ' 
in the Odyssey, i. ir»4. That Atticus was himself fond of j 
music may be conjectured from book iv. letter IH : *' Ex ! 
quibus (liritannicis inancipiis) iiullos puto tc Uteris aut | 
musicis eruditoH cxpcctarc.” ! 

y Expecting that for these reasons Atticus might proba* i 
bly change his intentions. 

* Not Cicero’s province of Cilicia, but the Roman pro- 
vince of Syria, liook vi. letter 1. 

* Artavasdes was king of Armenia. 


TO TITUS POMPONIUS ATTICUS. 


be known, bas no doubt but the king himself will 
pass the Euphrates with all his forces in the begin- 
ning of summer. And the very day that Cassius’s 
victorious letter was read in the senate, which was 
the 7th of October, mine brought an account of 
some disturbance. Our friend Axius says that 
mine carried with it great authority, while no credit 
was given to the other. JUbulus’s had not then 
been received. I am confident it must have been 
dull of alarm. I am afraid of this consequence 
from it ; that whilst Pompeius is kept at home 
under the apprehension *of seditious commotions, 
and Ctesar is denied any honour from the senate ; 
while this knot is disentangling, the senate may 
think I ought not to leave my government before 
a sucjcessor arrives ; and that in such a disturbed 
state of affairs, it is not enough to have ^single 
lieutenants preside over such large provinces. 
Hence. I dread some prolongation of my time, 
which not even the intercession of a tribune can 
stop ; and the more ^so, because of your absence, 
who by your opinion, influeruib, and zeal, might 
obviate many difficulties. But you will say that I 
am raising troubles out of my own brain. J can- 
not help it : and wisli it were so. But I am full 
of fears ; though T admired the conchision of the 
letter you stuit fiom Ihulirotum beibre you had 
recovered from your sea-sickiiess, in which you say 
— “ As far as I see, and hope, you will meet with 
no irn])ediineut to your de[>artuie.’' 1 should haVe 
liked it better, “ as I see,” without that ‘‘hope.” 

I received another, by a very (piick ])assage, at 
Icotiium, through the messengers of the public 
renters, dated the day of Lentulus’s triumph. In 
this you re])eat the same mixture of bitter and 
sweet, telling me first that 1 shall have no hin- 
drance ; then a<lding, if it should be otherwise, that 
you will come to me. Your hesitations sting me. 
Y ou see by this what letters I have received. For that 
whicli you say you gave to Camula, the slave of the 
centurion llermon, has never reached me. You 
repeatedly told me that you had sent one by 
l..enius’s servant. This, which was dated the 22d 
of JSeptember, Lenius at length delivered to me at 
Laodicea, upon my arrival there the 11th of Febru- 
ary. Your recommendations 1 acknowledged to 
Lenius immediately in words, and shall do so in 
deed as long as 1 stay. Tlu^ only new subject in 
tins letter related to the Cybiratiau panthers’*. 1 
am much obliged to you for^nswering M. Octavius, 
that you did not believe I meant to send any. In 
future, what you do not know to be certain, you 
may certainly deny. For, my own resolution being 
inffamed by your opinion, 1 have exceeded every- 
body, as you will find, in forbearance, and also in 
justice, easiness of access, and clemency. There 
is not anything excites so much surprise, as that 
no farthing of expense should have been incurred 
since I obtained the province, either for the state, 
or for any of my people, excepting L. Tullius the 
lieutenant. He, who is otherwise abstemious, yet 
his journey availed himself of the Julian law. 
It was only once in the day ; not as others had 
done, in all tiic villages he passed through ; 
besidc.s him nobody received anything even once ; 
this obliges me to except him, when I assert that 
no farthing of expense was incurred. Besides him 

b It had been usual for the governors of provinces to 
demand wild boasts to be sent up for the shows of their 
friends in Rome. 


nobody received anything. For this pollution® 1 I 
am indebted to Q. Titinius. The campaign being 
ended, I gave the command of the winter quarters 1 
and of Cilicia to my brother Quintus. 1 sent into i 
Cyprus, Q. Vdlusius, the son-in-law of your friend 
Tiberius, unsteady man, and besides wonderfully 
abstemious, to remain there a few days, lest the 
few Roman citizens, who carry on business in those 
parts, should think that justice was denied them ; 
for it is illegal to summon the Cypriots out of the 
island. 1 went myself on the 5th of January from 
Tarsus into Asia*’; I cannot tell you with what 
admiration of the cities of Ciliciaf and above all of 
the Tarsians. And when I had passed the range 
of the Taurus, a prodigious expectatioif was raised 
in the districts of Asia under my jurisdiction, which 
in six months of my government had received no 
letter® from me, arid had seen no guests For, 
before me, that time bad always been employed in 
a species of traffic, by which the opulent cities gave 
great sums of money to be excused having soldiers 
quartered upon them in the winter. The Cypriots 
gave as much as two liundred Attic talents (nearly 
10,000/.); from winch island (I speak not hyper- 
bolically, but truly) no money whatever will be 
exacted under niy government. In return for 
these benefits, at whicli they expres.s their astonish- 
ment, 1 do not permit them to decree any honours 
to me, except in words ; 1 forbid all statues, tem- 
ples, chariots; nor am I burdensome to the cities 
in any other way — but pcrhajis I am to you, while 
1 proclaim all this about myself. Bear with me, 
however, if you love me ; for it is you who desired 
me to do it. In short, I have made my progress 
through Asia in such a manner, that even famine, 
than which nothing is more wretched, and which 
was felt at this time in my part of Asia, owing to 
the entire failure of the crops, might seem a thing 
to be wished for by meff. Wherever 1 have been, 

I have emi)loyed no force, no legal process, no 
insult ; but have by authority and exhortation, 
prevailed upon those Greeks^ and Roman citizens, 
who had corn in store, to promise a large supply 
to the people. February the 13th, on whieh day 
1 arn writing, T have appointed to liold a session 
at Laodicea for the affairs of Cybira ; the 15th of 
March for those of Apamea ; and at the same time 
1 mean to hold one for Syrirmde, Pam})hylia, (when 
I shall look out for a horn forPhemius*) Lycaonial, 
and Isauria. The middle of May 1 sliull return into 
Cilicia, to spend there the month of June, I hope 
unmolested by the Parthians. If things go as 1 

^ In the <»riginal it is sordetif ** filth,” which gives a 
propriety' to St. Paul's GxpresHiunH, 1 CJor. iv, 13, where ho 
applies to the apostles the terms “filth "and “ ofTscouring 
for they inust be suppositd to have been familiar to the lan- 
guage of the Konians, at least at that time, howler strange 
to our own. It is evident that Cicero here means Tullius, 
andtliut iieflo designates him on account of hismiseonduet. 

rf Certain districts of the country, which lay in the 
province of Asia, but ware attached to Cicero's govornmout. 
«»T.rttcrs demanding supplies. , 

t No person who was to live upon them, 
ff As it proved an additional subject of glory. 

Hy (1 reeks he means the natives; so afterwards in 
speaking of the Cypriots. 

* This is mentioned likewise in the preceding letter. 

J 1 adopt M. Mongault’s conjecture, that Aonium, as it 
stands in our copies, ought to be Lyraonium, tliat being 
the only one not otherwise mentioned of the six Asiatic 
districts attached to Cicero's government. 
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'wish, 1 shall employ July in passing again 
through the province on my return ; for 1 arrived 
within the province at Laodicea, in the consul- 
ship of Sulpicius and Marcellas, the yist of 
July. I must set out on my departure the 21lth of 
July, having first obtained my brother Quintus’s 
consent to las being left in command ; which will be 
very much against both his inclination and mine ; but 
it cannot with propriety be avoided ; especially as 
I cannot even now detain that excellent man Pou- 
tinius ; for Posthumius, perhaps also Posthumia, 
snatches liim away to Rome. You have here my 
plans. Now he«r.what relates to Brutus. Brutus 
is well acquainted with certain creditors of the Sala- 
ininiaiis of Cyprus, M. Scaptius, and P. Matinius, 
whom he has jiarticularly recommended to me. 
Matinius I do not know. Scaptius came to me in 
the camp. 1 promised that J would take care, for 
Brutus' sake, that the Sulaniinians should pay him 
the money that was owing to him. He thanked 
me ; and at the same time asked to be made a 
prefect. 1 said 1 made it a rule never to ajipoint 
anybody engaged in traffic, as 1 had before told 
ou. When Cn. Poiiijieius asked me, I gave to 
im the same answer ; likewise to Torquatus, on 
his application for M. Lenius, your friend ; and to 
several others. If he wished to be made a prefect 
for the sake of his bond, 1 wM>nld take care lie j 
should r<!cover it. He thanked me, and took his 
leave. Apjiius had formerly given a few troops of ! 
horse to this Scaptius, for the sake of repressing 
the Salamiiiians *, andluul made him a firefect. But 
he luirassed the people of Salamis ; and 1 ordered 
the horse to remove from Cyiirus, which Scaj>tius 
took very ill. However, that 1 might keep my 
promise to him, when the Salaminians e.ame to nu; 
at Tarsus, and Scaptius with them, 1 ordered them 
to pay the money. They said a great deal about 
the bond, and about the ill-usage they bad received 
from Scaptius. I said 1 could not listen to it. I 
exhorted ; 1 begged, in return for the kindness 1 
had shown towards their city, that they would con- 
clude the business ; at last I said I should compel 
them. Upon this tliey not only did not rei’use, 
but they added, that they would pay then out of 
me. For as I had not, accepted what they had been 
used to give to their governors, they in some mea- 
sure gave it from my revenue ; indeed the amount 
of Scaptius’s debt was less than the praitoriari tri- 
bute. I commended them. Right, .says Scaptius, 
but let us reckon up the amount. In the mean 
time, while 1 had declared in my opening proclama- 
tion, composed from diflerent models that 1 
should maintain the interest of one per cent, per 
month, together with what accrued at the end of 
the year, he by the terms of his bond demanded 
four per cpnt. “ What do you mean,” said I ; “ can 
I act contrary to my proclamation ? ” He then 
produced a decree of the senate in the consulship 
of Leutulus and Philippus, that whoever obtained 
the province of Cilicia, should pronounce judgment 
according to that bond. I was at first struck with 
horror ; for it would have been the ruin of the city. 
But I find two decrees of the senate in the same 
year respecting this bond. The Salaminians, when 
they were desirous of raising money at Rome, were 
prevented by the Gabinian law. Upon which these 
friends of Brutus, relying upon his infiuence, 


^ See letter 4 of this book, 


olfered to advance the money at four percent, per li 
month, if it could be authorised by a decree of the j 
senate. Tiirough the favour of Brutus, a decree 
was passed, “ that no detriment should arise to 
the Salaminians, nor to those wffio furni.shed the | 
money.” They accordingly paid the money, i 
But it afterwards occurred to them, that the de- 
cree would be of no use to tlicm, since the Gabi- 
nian law prohibited the establishing a right upon 
the terms of a bond. Thereupon another decree* 
of the senate was passed, “ that this bond should 
have the same validity as others.” But to return : 
while I w^as explaining this, Scaptius drew me aside, i 
saying that he d»d not mean to oppose my judg- : 

I ment ; but that they believed they owed him two 
hundred talents (about 10,000/.), and this sum he 
was 'willing to acce})t : that they really owed him 
something le.ss ; but he wished me to bring them 
to this agreement. Very w’ell, said I. So I called 
them to me, after Scaptius had retired, and asked 
them what they offiered, and what was the amount 
of their debt. Tlie*^" rejdied, one hundred and six 
talents, (about hi ()()/.). 1 rcjiorted this to Scap- 

tius. The man began to clamour. “ What is the 
use of this ? ” said I. ** Compare your accounts.” 
They sat down, and made their computation, which 
agreed to a sixjience. They said th(;y were ready 
to pay it, and pressed him to take it. Here Seap^ 
tins again culled me aside, and begged that 1 wY^nld 
leave the matter as it stood. J gave way to his 
shameless request ; and when the Greeks com- 
plained, and tlesired leave to deposit the money in ' 
some temple ^ I did not grant it. Everybody pre- 
sent exclaimed that nothing could be more shame- 
less than Scajitius, who was not satisfied with one 
))er cent, per month, with the annual conqiound 
interest ; some said nothing (U)uld he more foolish. , 
But to me hea})pcared more impudent than foolish. 

For thus he either satisfied himsidf with good seim- 
rity .at one per cent., or took his chance for four 
per cent, on security which was not good. This is 
the statement of n.y case ; which must be approved 
by Brutus, or he wdi! no longer deserve our regard. 

It will assuredly be approved by bis uncle ; esjie- 
cially as a decree of tln^ senate was lately passed, I 
believe after your deqiarture, on the subject of 
creditors, that one per cent, should constantly be 
taken without comiiound interest. What differ- 
ence this makes, if 1 rightly know your fingers", 

3 'ou have certainly computed. On this subject, by- 
tlie-bye, Lucceius complains to me by letter that 
there is great danger lest these decrees should lead, 
by the fault of the senate, to euncelling the old 
accounts. He refers to the mischief, 'which C. ’ 
Julius formerly occasioned by the procrastination 
of a single day" ; the state never was in greater 
jeopardy. But to return to the busiifess : consider 
my case against Brutus ; if this may be called a ‘ 
case, where nothing can with honour be said in ' 
opposition ; especially as I have left the whole affair 
open. What I have to say besides, relates to my ; 
private coriuerns. On that", secret business i* I i 

* Wlion the money was deposited in a temple, the interest 
u].K)n it ceased to accumulate. 

»» Cato. n t)n which you may reckon it. 

o To what particular transaction this alJudes is not 
know'n ; but the state had repeatedly been convulsed by 
the conduct of usurers. 

p That this relates to his daughter’s marriage may be 
I inferred from letter 4 of this book. i 
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quite agree with you. We should think of Posthu- 
miji's aoti, since Pontidia's seems to be trifling with 
us. But I wish you were there. You must not 
expect to hear anything from my brother Quintus 
at this time of the year ; for the Tauru.s, on account 
of the snow, is impassable before the mouth of 
June. 1 continue to refresh ^ Thermus by frequent 

q To romind him of your friends. Letter i;j of this 
hook. 


letters, as yoti desire. King Deioturus protests 
that P. Valerius has nothing, and that he sup))orts 
him. As soon as you know whether there is any 
intercalation at Rome, I should be glad if you 
would inform me on what day the mysteries will 
take place.* I am in less expectation of hearing 
from you, than if you were in Rome ; but yet I 
expect it. 

^ Boo note ut the conclusion of letter 1 of book vi. 


BOOK 


LETTER 1. 


I UECKfVED your letter at Laodicra on the fifth 
day before the festival of the Terminalia**, and 
read it with the greatest ]deasure ; for it was full 
of affection, of kiiidutss, of attention, and diligence. 
To this therefore 1 will reply, as you desire ; and 
shall not follow my own arrangement, hut the order 
which you have adopted. You say that you have 
very recently got iny letter from Cyhistra, dated 
the 22nd of September ; and you wish to know 
what letters of yours 1 have received. Almost all 
that you mention, except tlio.se w'liich you say you 
sent by Ijcntulus^ servant from Kcpiotuticum and 
Brundftiium, So that your ]>ains have not been 
thrown away, as you apprehend ; hut have hetui 
admirably laid out ; jirovidcal it was your purpose 
to gratify me : for nothing gives me greater plea- 
sure. 1 am j)arti(;ularly glad that you apjirove of 
my reserve towards Appius, and my freedom 
towards Brutus, i had thought it might have 
lieen otherwise. For Appius had written to me 
two or three letters on his journey, eomjilaining 
that I had rescinded some of his regulations. As 
if, when a patient changes his physician, he that 
was first in attendance should quarrel with lii.s 
successor for deviating from the treatment which 
he had adojited. Just so Apjnus : having treated 
his province by depletion, having let it blood, and 
used every sort of evacuation, and delivered it up 
to me (piite exhausted, now does not like to sec it 
recruited under my care ; hut sometimes finds 
fault, while at other times he returns thanks ; for 
I have avoided any personal reflection upon him. 
The dissimilarity alone of tny conduct offends him. 
What indeed can be so dis.similar, as that the pro- 
vince, under his government, should have been 
drained with expenses and losses ; and that from 
the time 1 have held it, there should have been no 
charge of a single penny, either privately or pub- 
licly? to saj^othing of his prefects, his attendants, 
and lieutenants ; bis plundcriugs also, his licen- 
tiousness, and insults ; whereas now there is no 
private house managed with such prudence, such 
regularity, such moderation, as the whole of my 
province. This some friends of Appius absurdly 
misrepresent, as if ^ was studious of applause at 
his expense ; and did my duty not for the sake of 
my own reputation, but of his discredit. But if 
Appius, agreeably to Brutus’s letter which I have 

B The Roman custom of dating hy tho number of daya 
previous to any festival is well known. In this instance 
the fifth day before the 'ferminalia must be about tlie 
middle of Fobniory, 


sent you, exi)resses his thanks to me, I do not 
trouble myself aht)ift it : nevertheles.s, on the very 
day that 1 am writing before it is light, I think of 
abolishing many of his unjust acts and regulations. 

I come now to Brutus, w’hose intere.st.s I have 
embraced w'ith the greatest warmth, ut your 
desire ; and for whom I had begun to entertain 
affection ; but — shall I speak it ] check myself 
from fear of offending you. Do not, however, 
imagine that 1 have anything more at heart than 
to do as he directs ; or that there is anything about 
which T have taken more pains. He gave me a 
list of instructions ; and you liad already conferred 
with me upon the same subjects ; all of which I 
have prostunited with tlie greatest diligence. In 
the first place, I have laboured to make Ariobar- 
zaties pay him the talents he promised to give me. 
As long as the king remained with me, the trans-. 
action went on very well : afterwards he began to 
he j)ressed hard by a multitude of Pompeius's 
agents : and ]*ompeius has alone more authority 
than all other people; hecniise, in addition to other 
reasons, it is thought he will come to the Parthian 
war. He is now j)aid hy instalments of thirty-three 
Attic talents (fiOUiP.) every month ; and that is 
scarcely sufficient for the monthly intcj'est. But 
our friend Ciueus^ hears this patiently. He is 
without his principal ; and is satisfied with the 
interest, though it is incomplete. Arioharzanes 
pays nobody else, nor can he pay ; for his trea.sury 
is exhausted, and he has no revenue. By Appius’s 
ordinance, he demaud.s tributes ; but these hardly 
furnish the interest due to Pompeius. The king 
has two or three very rich friends ; but they keej) 
what belongs to them with as much care as 1 or • 
you. On my part, however, I do not cease hy 
letter, to entreat, to persuade, to upbraid the king. 
Deiotarus has, likewise, told me that he has sent 
messengers to him about Brutus’s business ; who 
brought him back word that the king has nothing. 
In truth, 1 believe nothing can be more, plundered 
than that kingdom, nothing more indigent than the 
king : BO that I think either of renouncing my 
wardship ; or, like Scsevola in the case of Glabrio, 
of refusing to pay the interest and charges upon 
hte debts. However, to M. Scaptius** and L. 
Gavius, who managed Brutus’s business in the 
kingdom, I have given the prefectures which 1 
promised Brutus through you, as they did not 
trade within my province : for you remember my 

t Pumpoius. 

w This M. Bcaptius must be a different person from him 
who is afterwards joined with I*. Matinius. Bee letter la 
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conditions, that he should take what prefectures 
he pleased, provided it was not for one engaged in 
trafiic. 1 had, therefore, given him two besides. 
But the persons for whom he had asked had left 
the province. Now let me explain to you the 
affair of the Salaminiaus^, which I peiceive is as 
new to you as it was to me : for 1 never under- 
stood from Brutus that the money belonged to 
him. Indeed I have his own memorandum, in 
which it is said, “ The Salaminians owe money to 
M. Scaptius and P. Matinius, my intimate friends.” 
These he recommends to me ; and adds, as a sort 
of spur, that lie<i7^^s himself surety for them to a 
large amount. 1 had arranged that the Salami* 
nians should repay it at twelve per cent, for six 
years, with an accruing interest at the end of each 
year. But Scaptius demanded forty-eight per 
cent. 1 was afraid, if he had obtained this, that 
you would yourself cease to love me. For I should 
have receded from my own proclamation ; and 
should have utterly ruined a city placed under the 
protection of Cato, and of Brutus himself, and 
distinguished by my benefits'^. At this very time 
Scaptius suddenly produces a letter of Brutus, 
saying that the affair was at his own risk ; which 
he had never mentioned either to me or you ; and, 
at the same time, requesting that I would make 
Scaptius a prefect. But 1 had, through you, made 
this exception, that it must not be a person engaged 
in traffic. Or if I did ajqioint anybody, least of 
all could I appoint hirr^^ because he had been a 
prefect under Appius, and having some troops of 
horse, had actually besieged the senate in their 
house of assembly at Salamis, in consequence of 
which live senators had been starved to death. 
As soon as 1 received information of this from 
certain Cypriots, who were sent to meet me at 
Ephesus, I wrote the very day I reached the pro- 
vince, to remove the troops out of the island. On 
this account I imagine Scaptius must liave written 
unfavourably of me to BrutuS. This, however, is 
my feeling upon the subject ; if Brutus should 
think that I ought to have awarded the forty-eight 
per cent., after having maintained the interest of 
twelve per cent, through the whole province, and 
declared it in my proclamation, and even had the 
concurrence of the severest usurers ; or if he 
should complain of my refusing a prefecture to 
one engaged in trade, which 1 have refused to 
Torquatus, in the case of your friend Lenius, and 
to Pompeius himself, in the case of Sex. Statius, 
and have received their approbation of my conduct; 
or if he should be offended at my withdrawing the 
troops ; I shall be sorry indeed to have incurred 
his displeasure, but much more so to find him a 
different man from what I had supposed. This, 
however, gcaptius must acknowledge, that he was 
enabled to receive all the money according to the 
terms of my decree. I may add, too, what I doubt 
if you will yourself approve : for the interest ought 
to have stood as it was in the decree ; and the 
Salaminians wished accordingly to deposit it^ ; 
but I prevailed upon them to|3[>rbear. They gave 
way to me indeed ; but what is to become of them 
if Paullus should succeed to the province.^ All 

V The same tlmt isdetaiUnl bocik v. letter 21, 

w Tho island of Cyprus had been taken from the king of 
Egypt, and reduced to the form of a Xlomcin province under 
the direction of Cato and BrufUs. 

X See hook v. letter 21, note *. 


this I did for Brutus* sake, who has written -to 
you very kindly about me : but to me, even when 
he is asking a favour, he writes in a dogmatical, 
haughty, uncivil manner. I wish you would write 
to him upon these matters, that I may know how 
he takes it: for you will inform me. I had indeed 
particularly mentioned this subject to you in a 
former letter ^ ; but I would have you distinctly 
understand that I had not forgot what you said in 
some of your letters, that if 1 brought back from 
this province nothing else besides his favour, it 
was sufficient. Be it so, since you desire it : but 
with this condition I presume that ] incur no 
guilt. Accordingly 1 decreed the payment of 
Scaptius *s debt witiiout delay. How properly the 
decree was formed I leave you to judge. I shall 
not appeal even to Cato. But do not suppose I 
have thrown aside your exhortations, which are 
imprinted in my bosom. With tears in your eyes 
you commended to me my reputation. What 
letter of yours is there in which you do not advert 
to it ? Let then ^ho will be angry ; I shall be 
content with having right on my side ; especially 
as I have bound m^elf by six books '^, as it were 
so many pledges, with which 1 am rejoiced to find 
you so well pleased. In these you doubt about 
one historical fact, relating to Cnseus the son of 
M. Flavius, But lie did not live before the time 
of the decemviri : for be was curulc-tedile ; which 
was an office instituted many years after the 
decemviri. W^hat then was the use of his pub- 
lishing the table of the festivals ? It is supposed 
to have been at some time concealed, with the view 
of making it necessary to consult the few uj)on the 
proper days for transacting business. And n»any 
authors assert, that (hi. Flavius the scribe pub- 
lished the list of festivals, and composed the for- 
mularies of legal process ; that you may not 
suppose it to he my invention, or, rather that of 
Africanus, for it is he that sjieaks. What is said 
about the gesture of a player 1ms not escaped you. 
You entertain a wicked suspicion'*; J wrote it in 
perfect simplicity. You say that you heard of niy 
being saluted imperator through Fhilotimus. But 
I take for granted, since you have been in Epirus, 
you have received from me two letters, with a full 
account of everything ; one from Pindenissus pre- 
sently after its capture, the other from Laodicea, 
both delivered to your servants. Upon the same 
subject I sent public dq^patches to Rome by two 
different messengers, for fear of the accidents of a 
sea voyage. About my daughter Tullia I agree 
with you ; and have written to her, and to Teren- 
tia, to express my concurrence. For you had 
before said — “ and I could wish you had gone 
back to your owu flock The correction of the 
letter brought by Memmius was a Ikatter of no 
difficulty : for 1 greatly prefer him from Pontidia*^ 
to the other from Servilia : therefore you may get 
the assistance of Aufius, who has always been very 
friendly to me ; and now may be expected to be 
still more so, as he ought to sjicceed to his brother 
Appius’s'^ affection towards me, along with the 

y Book V. letter 21. * I>c Republica. 

« By Bupposinji: it glanced at the action of Mortensius, 
whlcli was thimght to be too artificial. 

By his own flock, Attlcus meant his own equestrian 
rank, from whence to take a husband for his daughter. 

c Mentioned before, book v.*letter 21. 

^ This Appius was not the same Appius Claudius, of 
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rest of his inheritance. He often declared how 
much he esteemed me ; and showed it in the affair 
of Bursa You will relieve me from a great source 
of anxiety ^ I am not pleased with Furnius’s 
exception ; for the only time that I dread is the 
one which he excepts. I should write more to 
you upon this subject if you were at Home. I am 
not surprised that you place all hope of peace in 
Pompeius. 8o it is : and 1 think that the charge of 
dissimulation^ must be removed. If the arrange- 
ment of my letter is confused, you must attribute 
it to yourself ; for I follow you in your sudden 
transitions. The young Ciceros are attached to 
each other, and pursue their studies and exercises 
together ; but, as Isocrates said' of Ephorus and 
Theopompus^ one wants a bridle, the other a spur. 
I mean to present Quintus with his gown-i of man- 
hood on the festival of Bacchus (March 18), as 
his father desired. I shall observe the day, on 
the presumption of there being no intercalation. 
I am very much pleased with Dionysius. The 
boys say that he is very passidliate ; but there can 
be nobody of more learning, or better morals, or 
more attached to you and me. It is with justice 
that you hear the commendations of Thermiis and 
Silius : they conduct themselves most honourably. 
Add also M. Nonius, Bibulus, me, if you will. 1 
wish Scrofa had an opportunity of distinguishing 
himself ; for it is a situation of splendour*^. The 
others discredit the administration of Cato. 1 
am much obliged to you for having recommended 
my cause* to Hortensius. Dionysius thinks there 
is no hope about Amianus. I have been able to 
obtain no trace of Terentius. Mairagcncs*'* must 
certainly be dead. I have passed through his pro- 
])erty, on which there was not a liviiig creature 
remaining. I did not know this at tlie time 1 
spoke to your freed*man Democritus. I have 
ordered the Rhosiac" vases. But, pray what are 
you thinking of? In w^rought dishes and splendid 
covers you use to entertain me with a dinner of 
herbs : what then can 1 suppose you will serve up 
in earthenware } Directions have been given to 
search out a horn for Phemius” : it will no doubt 

whom Cicero elsewhere speaks us his predecessor in the 
government of Cilicia. 

e (Jitrero had formerly arraigned T. IVIunatius Plancus 
Bursa, on which occasion it is probable this Apiiius might 
have shown some civility to him. 

f On the subject of TulHa’s marriage. 

«: Furniiis ap])oars to Jinve proposed a decree to permit 
the governors of Syria and Cilicia to nisign their provinces 
at the expiration of their year, except the l*arthians should 
advance before tlus numth of J uly, 

Sw book iv. letter 10. 

1 Two writers of history, brought up under Isocrates. 

J See book v^etter 20, note 

It This la supposed to allude to some government of 
which Scrofa was desirous, and for which the other candi- 
dates were unfit. The subsequent mention of Ciihrs ad- 
ministration probably relates to some exprosHiun used by 
Attious on this occasion. 

i The cause hero xqimtioned must mean his leave to 
return heune. 

n» This is the person to whom Atticus’ slave had fled. 
[See book v. letter 15. J Those mentioned before wore pro- 
bably debtors of Atticus. 

n llhosus was the name of a town on the confines of 
Syria and Cilicia, and might perhaps liavc b<Hfn distin- 
guished for its pottery ; but 1 find no mention of it in 
Plinius or elsewhere. 

o This is before mentioned, book v. letter 20, 


be found. I trust he will perform something 
worthy of it. We are threatened with a Parthian 
war. Cassius has sent a foolish letter p. * Bibulus's 
has not yet been received ; when it is read, 1 ima- 
gine the senate will at length be rotised. For my 
own part, f am in great perplexity. If, as I hope, 
the term of my service is not extended, I have still 
fears about June and July. Yet, suppose any 
irruption to be made» Bibulus will surely be able 
to hold out for two months. But what will be the 
situation of him whom I leave there ; especially if 
it be my brother } or what will be my own, if I 
do not take my departure so This is a great 

difficulty. I have, however, agreed with Deio- 
tarus, that he is to join my camp with all his 
forces. He has thirty cohorts of 400 men each, 
armed in our manner ; and 2000 horse. He will 
support us till Pompeius arrives ; who, by the 
letters I have received from him, gives me to under- 
stand that the business will be left; to him. The 
Parthians have taken up their winter quarters in 
the Roman province**. Orodes** himself is ex- 
pected. In short, there is some stir. 1 have 
made no deviation from Bibulus's proclamation, 
besides that exception about which you wn)te to 
me, us containing a reflection upon our order". 1 
have adopted what is equivalent, but more guarded, 
from the Asiatic proclamation of Q. Mucius, son 
to Publius, “ that covenants should be performed 
wnth good faith, excepting when the transaction 
was of such a nature that it could not properly be 
observed.^’ 1 have also followed many parts of 
Scujvoia's ; among the rest, that which the Greeks 
consider as the restoration of their freedom ; that, 
in settling their disputes with each other, they 
should use tlieir own laws. The proclamation is a 
short one, because of my having divided it under 
two di.stinct heads : one of them j)rovincial ; in 
which is contained what relates to the public 
accounts of the cities, to debts, interest of money, 
contracts, likewise all the concerns of the public 
renters : the other embraces what could not con- 
veniently be determined without a proclamation, 
the entering upon inheritancies and property, the 
ap)>ointtncnt of <!ommissioners and sales of effects ; 
which are usually demanded and executed under a 
decree of the governor. A third head, concerning 
the determination of all other causes, I left un- 
written, j)rofessing to regulate my decrees of this 
sort by those of Rome. Thus 1 endeavour, and 
hitherto succeed in giving general satisfaction. 
The Greeks are delighted with having judges of 
their own nation. Poor ones, you will say. What 
does it signify ? at least they think they have 
obtained their freedom by it. For your people ‘ 
truly have dignified judges in the persons of Turpio 
the cobbler, and V ettius the broker. Y ou wish to 
know what I mean to d(^with the renterf. 1 make 
much of them, I humour them, I commend them 
in words, and pay them honours ; but take care 
they shall not be vexatious to anybody. What is 
m<>8t extraordinary, even Servilius abided by the 
interest of money, it had been ratified in their 
contracts. But I manage thus : I appoint a day 
at a considerable distance, before which if they 

p liook V. letter 21. 

s Cicero, 'when he calls it "our province,” ineiinH not 
his own but a Roman province. 

The i'arthian king. ® The order of Roman knights. 

I The people of Kpirus. 
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pay what is due, I glTe aotice that I shall estimate i 
the interest at twelve per cent. ; but if they do not | 
pay, then 1 leave them to their contract. By 
these means both the Greeks pay at a reasonable 
interest, and the renters get an arrangement which 
is very acce])table. Such is the present state of 
things ; they have verbal honour in full measure, 
and frequent invitations. In short, they are all so 
well with me, that everybody thinks himself to be 
the most so. But withal, ** there is nothing — 
you know the rest. About the statue of Africauus | 
(how unconnected the subjects I but this very cir- 
cumstance delight; me in your letter ;) what say 
you ? Does not this Seipip Metellus know that 
his own ancestor was never censor? Yet on the 
statue, which you had placed in that elevated situa- 
tion in the temple of Ops, there was inscribed 
nothing but ** Consul.*' Likewise on that which 
is in the temple of Pollux there is inscribed 
“ Consul:" and, that it was of this same Africa- 
nus, the attitude, the dress, the ring, the likeness 
itself declares : in fact, when in that crowd of gilt 
knights, which this Metellus placed in the capitol, 

J observed the statue of Africanus with the inscrip- 
tion of' Serapion, 1 supposed it to be an error of 
the workman ; but now I see it was Metellus’s. 
What a disgraceful ignorance ! Respecting Fla- 
vius, and the festivals, if it is a mistake, at least 
it is a general one 5 and you have very properly 
doubted ; and 1 was near following the common 
opinion ; as is done in many of the circumstances 
related by the Greek historians. For who has not 
asserted that the Eupolis of the ancient comedy 
was thrown into the sea by Alcihiades as he was 
sailing to Sicily ? Yet Eratosthenes has confuted 
it, by adducing plays which he wrote after that 
time. But is ]!)uris of Samos, therefore, an histo- 
rian of great research, to be reviled because he has 
made the same mistake as many others ? Who 
has not said that Zaleucus compo.sed laws for the 
Locrians ? And is I'henphrastus then to be scorned, 
because the circumstance is contradicted by your 
favourite Timseus ? But not to know that his 
own ancestor had not been censor, is disgraceful : 
especially as, during the remainder of his life after 
his consulship, no Cornelius whatever had been 
censor. As to what you say of Philotimus, and 
the payment of the *20,000 sestertii (105/.), I un- 
derstand that Philotimus came to the Chersone- 
sus'^ about the beginning of January; but 1 have 
yet received nothing from him. Camillus sends 
me word that he has received the residue which 
belonged to me ; what that is I know not, and 
should be glad to know. But of these matters 
hereafter. Perhaps they can best be settled when 
we meet. One thing, my Atticus, towards the 
conclusioij^ of your letter disturbed me : for you 
write thus— “ What morej " Then you go on to 
entreat me in the most friendly manner, ** not to 
relax in my vigilance, and to take care what is 
done." Have you then heard anything wrong 
' of anybody ? Though assuredly there is nothing 
of the kind ; far from it. F^ it would not have 
escaped me, nor will it. YeRhat admonition of 
yours, so particular, seems to indicate something. 

tt In the original there are only two Greek words, the 
beginning of stnne sentence familiar to Atticus, but not 
known at this time ; of eourfip the sense is matter of con- 
jeotiirc, in which state 1 have thought it best to leave it. 

V To collect debts. See book vi. letter A 


Respecting M. Octavius, I now reply to you a 
second time, that you have given him^ a very 
proper answer. I wish you had done it a little 
more confidently. For Ccelius sent his freed-man 
to me with a very civil letter ; but apake of the 
panthers, and of the cities*, most foully. I wrote 
word back that, in the first place, I was sorry 
I should be so little known in this obscurity, as to 
have it yet unheard in Rome that no expenses 
were imposed upon the people of my province, but 
for the payment of debts : and I informed him 
that it was neither lawful for me to procure tlie 
money he wanted, nor for him to receive it : and I 
admonished him, whom 1 really love, that having 
been himself the accuser of others y, he should 
conduct himself more cautiously. In the next 
place, I gave him to understand that it was incon- 
sistent with my honour, to make the Cybiritans 
have a public hunting by my command. Lepta is 
in raptures with your letter ; for it is beautifully 
written, and has put me in hjgh favour with him. 
1 am miich obliged to your daughter for having 
expressly desired you to send me her good wishes : 
I am obliged to Pilia also : but the former has been 
more forward in her kindness, by greeting me, 
whom she has yet never seen. Do you, therefore, 
in return make my compliments to both of them, 
A passage of your letter dated the 31st of Decem- 
ber contained a grateful recollection of the cele- 
brated oath ®, which I had not forgotten i for on 
that day I was great in my robe of honour. Y on 
1 have my reply to all the subjects of your letters ; 
not, as you ask me, gold for brass “ ; but like for 
like. But there is another little letter, which 1 
must not leave unanswered. Lucceius might 
indeed very well give up his Tuseulanum ^ ; unless, 
perhaps, that he likes to retire there with his 
piper. I should be glad to know what is the real 
state of his affairs. I hear, too, that our friend 
i Lentulus has offered for sale his Tuseulanum on 
account of his debts. I wish to see them both 
free ; and likewise Sestius, and add, if you please, 
Cmlius : to all of whom may be applied that verse 
of Homer, “ They wf?re ashamed to refuse, and 
afraid to accept I imagine you have heard of 
Curio's intention of proposing the recall of Mem- 
mius. About the security of Egnatius Sidicitius^*, 
I have yet some hope, though not much. Piiia- 
rius, whom you commend to me, is very unwell ; 
but Deiotarus takes gre|it care of him in his sick- 
ness. I have now replied also to your little letter. 
1 hope you will let me frequently hear from you 

w Book V. letter 21 . 

* Wanting Cicero to use his authority for Curio's servico, 
hy demanding pantliers and levying contributions from 
certain towns in his province. 

y It was he who had accused C. Antonina of corruption. 

* When upon resigning the consulship on the 31st of 

pecember, Cicero having been Invidiously forbid to ha- 
rangue the ]}eople, adroitly altered tlie usual oath, and 
instead <»f swearing that ho had faithfully discharged his 
duty, he swore tiiat the republic and city of Home had 
been saved by his means. s 

« Alluding to Diomed’s exchanging his brazen armour 
for Glaucus's of gold, mentioned in Homer. 

b I suspect Cicero may have used the word Tuseulanum 
only in reference to his own villa of that name. 

c The application is a little uncertain, but is generally 
supposed to signify, that these persons were ashamed of 
refusing the offers 'held out to them by Caesar in their 
necessities, yet afraid of accepting them. 

Probably some creditor of Cioero. 


TO TITUS POMPONIUS ATTICUS. 


while I remain at Laodicean that is, till the 1 5th of 
May ; and when you come to Athens (for by that 
time we shall know about the city business, and 
about the provinces, which are all deferred to the 
month of March), send me a special messenger. 
But is it true that you have, through llerodes, 
already got from Csesar fifty Attic talents (9000/.) ? 
by which, as 1 hear, you have greatly incurred the 
displeasure of Pompeius; for he thinks you have 
devoured what belonged to him ; and that Cmsar 
will become the more active in building at the 
Grove I heard this from P. Vedius, a great 
prodigal, but well acquainted with Poiiijieius. 
This Vedius met me with two light carriages, and 
a larger one suitably equipped, and a litter, and a 
great retinue ; for which, if Curio's law should 
have passed ^ he will be obliged to pay a hundred 
sestertia (800/.), He had besides a dog-headed 
monkey in the carriage, and some wild asses. I 
never saw a more extravagant fellow. But hear 
the conclusion. lodged a4 Laodicea with Pora- 
peius Vindullus, and there he left his equipage 
when he came to me. Presently Vindullus dies, 
which event it is thought will concern Pompeius 
Magnus^'. 'C. Veniionius comes to Vindullus' s 
house; and as he was scaling the effects, he lights 
upon the things belonging to Vedius. Among 
these were found five lagunculic ‘‘ of married women, 
one of the sister of a friend of yours, a brutish* 
man, who associates with him, and wife of that 
merry Lepidus, who bcar.s these things so care- 
lessly. ] wished to send you this history by-the- | 
bye ; for we arc both of us very curious. There is 
one thing besides I would have you consider. 1 
am told that Api)ius is crec^ting a portico at 
Eleusis. Should I be foolish, if I were to erect 
on© at the Academy! ? I think so, you will say. 
Then you must give it me in writing. I am very 
fond of Athens, and should like to leave some 
memorial, while I hale false inscriptions on other 
persons' statues. But as it shall please you. You 
will also inform me on what day the Roman mys- 
teries fall^ ; and how you pass the winter. Take 
care of your health. The seven hundred and sixty- 
fifth day after the battle of Leuctra*. 

»* Cfvsnr built a splendid house at Arieiiim, by the? sacred 
grove of Dianii. ^ A sumptuary law. 

K From the name of IVimpeiiis prefixed to Vindullus, it 
appears probable that the hotter might be n freed-man of 
I’oinpeius ; in which case, if he died intestate and without 
children, Pompeius would succeed to one half of his 
property. 

J have left the Latin word as it stands in (Srawiiis’s 
CHlition, without attempting to suggest either an alteration 
or exi)lanation. AVhatcvcr be its proiwr signification, 
whether an image, as some have suppoM, or some article 
of female use, it seems at least to have contained an im- 
press or name, by which its owner might he known. 

i A joking expression for llrutus, admissible only In 
such joking relations. The word Lcpidv9 is afterwards 
introduced in a similar manner. 

J The Academy at Athens, the original seat of that 
system of philosophy ^hich Cicero folhiwed. 

It was before observed, that previously to Caesar’s 
correction of the calendar, the year was regulated by the 
intercalation of more or fewer days between the 23tl and 
24t>i of February, at the discretion of the pmitifices ; imd 
till this was proclaimed, the time of the subsequent festi- 
vals was not known., 

1 That Is, after the memorable affray in which Clodius 
was killed, and which Cicero humorously compares to the 
battle of Leuctra, famous in Grecian history. 


LETTER II. 

Your freed-man, Philogenes, having called to 
pay his respects to me at Laodicea, saying that he 
was going ato cross the sea to you immediately, 1 
send this letter by him in answer to that which I 
received through Brutus's courier ; and 1 shall 
reply first to your last page, which has given me 
grerft uneasiness, owing to what Cincius has writ- 
ten about Statius's conversation, in which it is very 
vexatious that Statius should say 1 approved that 
design I approve it I UpoiLj^is subject, I have 
only to say, that it is ly y wish to have as many 
bonds of connexion with you as possi^e, — though 
the strongest of all are still those of affection ; so 
far am 1 from wishing to loosen any of those by 
which we are united^ But that he " is apt to speak 
too harshly about these matters I have often expe- 
rienced, and have often appeased his anger, as I 
believe you know. And in this excursion or 
campaign of mine, I have repeatedly seen him iii- 
fiained with rage and calmed again. What he may 
have written to Statius, 1 kbow not. But, what- 
ever he meant to do in an affair of that kind, at 
least he ought not to have detailed it to his freed- 
man. I will, however, use my utmost endeavours 
that nothing may be done contrary to our wishes, 
and to his duty ; for it is not enough in such a 
case, for every one merely to attend to his own 
conduct. The boy, or now the young man, Cicero o, 
has especially his part in this duty ; of whicli, 
indeed, I often remind him : and he seems to me 
to hear great affection, as he ought, towards his 
mother, and remarkably so towards you. He is a 
boy of good parts, but unsteady ; in regulating 
whicdi 1 have enough to do. Having now in my 
first page answered your last, I shall return to the 
beginning of your letfer. In applying the term 
maritime to all the cities of the Peloponnesus, I 
have followed the synopsis of DiciCHrehus, no in- 
considerable author, but one approved even by your 
judgment. In relating Chujron’s'^ account of T>o- 
phonius’s cave, he finds great fault with the Greeks 
for having so adhered to the sea-coast, and does not 
accept any place in the Peloponnesus. Though 1 
was pleased with the author, (for he was well 
versed in history, and had lived in the Peloponnesus,) 
yet I was surprised ; and communicated my doubts 
to Dionysius. He was at first struck with it ; but 
having as good an opinion of Dicsearchus, as you 
can have of C. Vestorius, or I of M. Cluvins, he 
thought 1 might safely trust him. He reckoned 
a certain place culled Leprion to be a maritime town i 
of Arcadia ; and considered Tene and Aliphera 
and Tritia as recently built, which he confirmed by 
Homer's catalogue of the ships, in which there is 
no mention made of them. And I transcribed 
that passage from Dicf^archus in so many words, 
i 1 knew that the Phliasians were so called; and 
would have you put it in your copy : I have it so. 
Ij|ptat first I was misled by analogy ; Phlius, Opus, 
SipuR, from whe nce a re derived Opuntii, Sipuntii; 

HI ttuintUB having thought of getting divorced from 
Pomponia, Atticus* sister. 

" Quintus. ** Quintus’ son. 

p This alludes to some observations of Atticus upon 
Cicero’s treatise “ Do Republiea.*’ 

q Chaeron seems to have been one of the 8iKJnk(?rB intro- 
duced in a work of Dicicarchus, ui»on the desc?ent into . 
Trophonius’s cave. 
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but I presently corrected it. I understand you are 
pleased with my moderation and forbearance. You 
would be more so if you were here. In this courtf 
which 1 hold at Laodicea from the middle of 
February to the end of April for all the departments 
except Cilicia, 1 have been able to effect wonders ; 
so many cities have been set free from all debt, so 
many greatly relieved, and all, by being allowed to 
use their own laws and judicature, have revived as 
if they had gained tlieir freedom. There are two 
ways by which 1 have enabled them to discharge, 
or at least to diminish, their debts. One, by putting 
them to no expense within my government : when 
I say none, i am not speaking hyperbolically, but 
mean literally none, not a farthing. From this 
alone it is incredible how the cities have been 
relieved. Another was, that there were surprising 
impositions practised by the CTreeks themselves, in 
the persons of their magistrates. I instituted an 
inquiry myself, respecting those who had held 
magistracies within the last ten years, and they 
openly confessed. Therefore, without any public 
disgrace, they were left to restore to the people 
their money. And the people, who in this present 
lustrum had paid nothing, have without murmur- 
ing discharged even what was due of the lustrum 
preceding. So that l .am in favour with the rent- 
ers ; a grateful set of people, you will say. 1 am 
sensible of it. The rest of my administration has 
been mild and courteous, and not inconsiderate. 
The access to me has been by no means such as is 
usual in the provincial governments. There has 
been no intriguing with the chamberlain. 1 am up 
and walking before it is light, as 1 used to do when 
1 was a candidate. This is great, and well received ; 
and is not laborious to me, from the habit of 
that ancient service. On the 7th of May 1 think of 
going into Cilicia ; and after spending the month of 
June there (I wish it may he in peace, for we are 
threatened with a great war from the Parthians,) 
to employ July on my return. For my year of 
office expires the 30th of July, and I am in great 
hope that no extension of the time will be made. I 
have the city registers to the 7th of March, by 
which I find that, by the perseverance of my friend 
Curio, everything is likely to be passed rather than 
the business of the provinces*. I hope, therefore, 
that I shall very soon see you. I come now to your 
friend, nay, my friend Brutus, for so you will have 
it. I have done everything that I could do in my 
province, or that I could attempt in the kingdom ^ 
I have exerted myself with the king in every way, 
and continue to do so daily by letter. For I had 
him three or four days with me in a disturbed 
state of his affairs, from which I have extricated 
him. And both personally, and afterwards by 
reiterated ^letters, I have not ceased to beg and 
entreat him for my sake,^nd to advise and per- 
suade him for his own. I have been able to do a 
good deal; but how much 1 do not exactly know, 
owing to my great distance from him- The Sal^- 
minians, however, (for these I could force,) I have 
brought to express their readiness to pay tlie whole 

T The censors were chosen every five years, which inter- 
val wan called tt The revenues of the republic 

were lot by the censors fur this space of time. 

“ If no new regulation were made, Cicero’s government 
would of course torniinute With the year for which he 
was appointed. 

t The kingdom of Ariobarzanos, in Cappadocia. 


account to Scaptius, on condition of paying inter- 
est at twelve per cent, reckoned from the last con- 
tract, and not merely twelve per cent, throughout, 
but with the interest added to the principal at the 
end of each year. The money was paid down ; but 
Scaptius refused to take it. And do you say then 
that Brutus is content to sustain some loss ? It 
was forty-eight per cent, in the contract. The 
thing was impossible ; nor if it had been possible 
could 1 have suffered it. I hear now that Scaptius 
repents. For what he affirmed to be by a decree 
of the senate, that the contract should be good in 
law, was done from this consideration, that the 
Salaminians had raised money contrary to the 
Gahinian law. For the law of Aulus Gabinius for- 
bids the cognizance of such bonds. The senate 
therefore decreed, that the bond should be cogniz- 
able. It consequently possesses just the same 
authority as others, and nothing more. This state- 
ment of what has passed, I think Brutus himself 
must approve. Ho^; you“ m&y aj)prove it I can- 
not say ; Cato certainly will. But to return to you ; 
can you, my Atiicus, who praise so highly my in- 
tegrity and politeness, can you from your own 
mouth, as Ennius says, ask me to send troops to 
Scaptius, for the purpose of extortion ? Would 
you if you were with me, who sometimes say that 
you are vexed at not being so, would you suffer me 
to do it if 1 wished it ? “Not more,” you say, 
“ than fifty men.'' There were at first not so 
many with Spartacus And what mischief would 
they not have done in so exposed an island P But 
would they not have done it ? Nay, what did they 
not do before my arrival ? They kept the senate of 
the Salaminians shut up in their meeting-room so 
many days, that some of them perished with 
hunger. For Scaptius was a prefect under Appius, 
and had some troops from him. Du you then, 
whose image is presented to my mind as often as 1 
think of anything honourable and praiseworthy, — 
do you, 1 say, ask me to make Scaptius a prefect? 
I had formerly made d resolution to appoint nobody 
engaged in traffic, and Brutus approved of it. 
Should he have cavalry ? why rather than infantry? 
Scaptius 1 sui)pose is grown prodigal of his money. 
The principal people you say wish it. I know how 
much they wish it : for they came as far as Ephe- 
sus to meet me, and with tears related the infamous 
conduct of the cavalry, and their own miseries. In 
consequence, 1 immediefeely despatched letters to 
have the troops removed from Cyprus before a cer- 
tain day ; and for this, among other reasons, the 
Salaminians applaud me to the skies in their 
decrees. But what need of troops now ? For the 
Salaminians already pay, — unless indeed I wished 
to compel them by force of arms to reckon the in- 
terest at forty-eight per cent. And if I were to do 
such a thing, should I ever dare to read or look 
into those books ^ which you commend ? In this 
business, my sweet Atticus, you have shown too 
much, yes, too much regard to Bratus : 1 fear I 
may have shown too little. 1 h Jve acknov^ledged, in 
a letter to Brutus, that you mentioned these par- 
ticulars to me. Now let me turn to something 
else. 1 shall here do all I can for Appius*, con- 

V This appears to be said in Joke. 

▼ Hpartaciis had been the leader of a formidable rebellion 
of the Koraan slaves. ^ His treatise on Uovemment. 

* He had been accused of peculation in the government 
of Cilicia, in which he had been Cicero’s predecessor. 
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Bistently however with my honour, but most readily ; 
for I bear him no ill-will, and have a great regard 
to Brutus y, and Pompeius wonderfully presses it, 
whom in truth I love more and more every day. 
You have heard that C. C»lius is coming hither 
as quaestor* I do not know how it is but that 
Pammenian business does not please me I hope 
to be at Athens in the month of September. I 
should be glad to know the times of your move- 
ments. I was acquainted with the simplicity of 
Sempronius Rufus, by your letter from Corcyra. 
What think you ? 1 envy the superiority of Vesto- 
rius 1 should like still to prattle on* but the day 
breaks : the throng increases ; and Philogenea is 
hastening to depart. I must therefore bid you 
farewell, and beg that you will make my compli- 
ments to Pilia and to our little Csecilia, when you 
write* My son Cicero sends his kind regards. 


LETTER JII. 

Though T have no news to tell you of anything 
that has happened since 1 wrote to you by your 
freed-man Philogenes, yet as I am going to send 
Philotimus to Rome, I will not let liim go without 
a few lines to you ; and lirst, what ])articularly 
concerns me, (not that you can at all help me, for 
the business does not admit of delay, and you are 
a long way oft*, and, as it is said, “ the wind rolls 
many waves of the w’ide sea between us^’,) the day 
as you see creeps on ; for I leave the province the 
30th of July, and there is yet no successor ap- 
pointed. Whom shall 1 leave to take the command 
of the province ? Reason and general exjiectation 
call for my brother ; in the first place, because 
it is esteemed an honour, and therefore nobody is 
more proper ; in the next place, because he is the 
only jicrson I have of prnjtoriaii rank. For Ponti- 
nius by the terms of his agreement, (having come 
out upon that condition,) has already left me. No- 
body thinks rny quutstor ^ of suflicient dignity, — 
for he is volatile, licentious, and touchy. But 
with regard to my brother, the first consideration 
is, that I imagine he would not easily be prevailed 
upon, for he dislikes the province, and in truth 
nothing can be more disagreeable or more trouble- 
some. Then, supposing he should not choose to 
refuse me, what ought I to do ? For, at a time 
when there is thought to be a great war in Syria, 
and that likely to force its* way into this pro^ice, 
while there is here no defence, and supplies voted 
only for the year that is expiring, — what affection 
does it argue to leave my brother ? or what atten- 
tion to ray duty to leave a mere trifler ? You see, 
therefore, under what difficulties I'labour, and how 
much T stand in need of advice. In short, I did 
not wish to have anything to do with this whole 
business ^ . How much preferable is your province^ ! 
You can leave it when you please, (unless perhaps 
you may have left it already, ) and you may appoint 
over Thesprotia Chaonia whomsoever you 

7 Xppiuswas a relation and friend of Brutus. 

* See the conclusion of the 20th letter of the fifth book, 
a Book v. letter 2. 

b Mcscinius- See letter 4 of this book, 
c Compare this sentence, which is rather obscure, with 
<( O rem totam odiosani ! ” See letter 4 of this iKJOk. 

Atticus’s own estate in Bpirus. 
c Districts of Epirus, in the vicinity of Buthrotnm. 


think fit. However, I have not yet seen Quintus, 
to know whether, if 1 wished it, he could be brought 
to agree to it ; nor, if he could, am I sure what 
1 should wish. So much then for this. The 
rest is hitherto full of praise and thanks, and not 
unworthy •f those books which you are pleased to 
commend. Cities have been preserved ; the rent- 
ers have been abundantly satisfied ; nobody has 
been hurt by any insult, very few by |he severe 
justice of my decrees, and nobody so that he dare 
complain. Deeds have been accomplished that 
would justify a triumph ; about which 1 shall do 
nothing in a hurry, and nothin all without your 
advice. The only difficulty is m delivering up the 
province ; and this some god must* determine. 
Respecting the affairs of the city, you know more 
than I ; you have more frequent and more certain 
intelligence. Indeei} 1 am concerned that 1 should 
not myself have received information from your let- 
ters, for there were unpleasant reports here about 
Curio and Paullus ^ Not that I apprehend any 
danger wliile Pompeius stands or even sits*? by us; 
let him but have his health. But yet I lament the 
condition of Curio and Paullus, with whom I am 
well acquainted. If therefore you are now in Rome, 
or whenever you are tliere, I should wish you to 
send me a sketch of the whole state, which may 
meet me, and by which 1 may fashion myself, and 
consider beforehand in what disposition of mind 1 
should approach the city. For it is something not 
to be quite a stranger and uninformed upon my 
arrival. 1 had almost forgot to add, that for your 
friend Brutus^ sake, as 1 have repeatedly written 
to you, I have done everything 1 could. The Cy- 
priots paid down thci money, but Scaptius was not 
satisfied with the interest of twelve per cent, accu- 
mulating at the end of each year, Pompeius has 
not been able to get more from Ariobarzanes 
through his own ‘infiucn(;e, than Brutus has got 
through mine, though it was impossible for me to 
ensure him. For the king was very i)oor ; and 1 
was so far off that 1 could only act by letters, with 
which I have not ceased to press him. The result 
is, that in proportion to the amount, Brutus comes 
off better than Pompeius : for about one hundred 
talents (20,000/.) have been procured for Brutus in 
the course of the year ; and in six months two 
hundred (40,000/.) have been promised to Pom- 
peius, But in the affair of Appius, it can hardly 
be told what consideration I have had for Brutus. 
Why then should 1 vex myself ? His friends are 
mere trifles, Matinius, and Scaptius ; who because 
he could not get from me a troop of horse to harass 
the Cypriots, as he had done before, is perhaps 
angry ; or because he is not a prefect, which 1 have 
granted to nobody engaged in traffic ; not to C. 
Vennonius, my own familiar acqYiaintance ; nor to 
yours, M. Lenius* This 1 told you in Rome that 
I meant to observe ; ati8 I have persevered in it. 
But what reason can he have to complain, who 
refused to take the money when it was offered him ? 
Tl^ other Scaptius who was in Cappadocia is, T 
imagine, satisfied. Upon receiving from me the 
appointment of tijbune, which I offered him at the 
request of Brutus, he afterwards wrote to me to say 
that he did not wish to accept it. There is a per- 
son by the name of Gavius, whom I alsf) made 


t They had been bought over by Cwsiir at a great i»rice. 
g Sits idle and inactive. 
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prefect by Brutus’s desire ; but he thought fit to 
say and to do many things against me, mixed with 
abuse,*-*'a very spaniel of P. Ciodius. This fellow 
neither escorted me on my way to Apamea ; nor 
afterwards, when he had come to the camp and was 
returning again, did he ask if 1 had any Commands ; 
and he was, 1 know not why, manifestly unfriendly. 
If 1 had employed such a man as prefect, what 
would yo\| think of me? I, who as you know 
could never bear the insolence of the most power- 
ful men, should 1 hear it in this hireling ? though 
it is something more than bearing it, to bestow a 
place of emoluii^ent and honour. This Gavius 
then, seeing me lately ajk Apamea on his way to 
Rome, addressed me thus : (I should hardly ven- 
ture to address Culleolus'* in such a manner:) 

** Whence,” says he, am 1 to get my allowances 
as prefect ?” I replied, with toore gentleness than 
those who were present thought 1 ought to have 
done, that I was not used to give allowances to 
those whose services were not wanted.” He went 
away in a passion. If Brutus can be moved with 
the anger of such a worthless fellow, you may love 
him by yourself, I shall not he your rival. But I 
think Brutus will show himself to he what he 
ought. I wished however that you might be ac- 
quainted with the real state of the case ; and 1 have 
sent an exact account of it to Brutus himself. Be- 
tween ourselves, Brutus positively sends me no let- 
ters, not even lately about Appius, in which there 
is not something haughty and unfriendly. It is a 
saying often in your mouth, that ** Granius did not 
undervalue himself, and hated proud kings* in 
which however he rather excites my smile than my 
anger ; but he is in truth too regardless of what he 
writes or to whom. Q. Cicero the son has I sup- 
pose, nay, certainly, read the letter addressed to 
his father. For he is in the habit of opening them, 
and that by my advice, in case there should he any- 
thing of importance to he known. In that letter 
was the same notice about your sister which you 
mentioned to me. I saw the young man wonder- 
fully moved, and he uttered his grief to me in tears. 
In short, I observed a great degree of filial affec- 
tion, of sweetness, and kindness ; from which I 
entertain the greater hope that notliing will he done 
hastily 1. This I wished you to be acquainted 
j with. 1 am sorry to add that young Hortensius 
has been conducting himself in a very unbecoming 
and disgraceful manner at the exhibition of gladia- 
tors at Laodicea. I invited him to dinner for his 
father’s sake the day he arrived ; and for the same 
father's sake I have done nothing more K He 
told me that he should wait for me at Athens, that 
we might return home together. “Very well,” 
said I ; for what could I say ? In fact 1 imagine 
what he said is nothing at all. I should certainly 
be sorry ffbm fear of offending the father, for whom 
I have a great regard. If he should go with me, I 
will BO manage him as not to give offence where 
1 should be very sorry to do it. I have nothing 

— T- ' 

^ By Culloolus it \h evident that Cicero means some low 
person, but whom it is not known. 

i The original is taken from Ennuis. I apprehend It 
to have boon familiarly applied to llrutiis by his friend 
Atticus. 

J This no doubt refers to the report of Quintus's divorce, 
mentioned In letter 2 of this book. 

k Hortensius had quarrelled with his son, who seems to 
have been an ill-oonditiuncd young man. 


more to say, but that 1 should be glad if you would 
send me Q. Celer's speech against M. Servilius. 
Let me hear from you soon. If there is no news, 
at least let me hear by your messenger that there 
is none. My regards to Pilia and your daughter. 
Farewell. 


LETTER IV. 

I ARRIVED at Tarsus the 5th of June, where I 
met with several things which gave me uneasiness. 
There is a great war in Syria, great depredations 
in Cilicia, and any plan of administration is ren- 
dered difficult by reason of the short time that 
remains of my yearly office. But above all, my 
greatest’ difficulty is, that I am obliged by the de- 
cree of the senate to leave somebody in charge of 
the government. Nothing could be more unfit than 
the qiifiBstor Mescinius* ; and of Cselius I yet hear 
nothing. It seems most proper to leave my bro- 
ther with the command ; but in this there are some 
unpleasant circumstances, such as my own depar- 
ture, the danger of a war, the irregularities of the 
soldiers, and six hundred things besides. How 
hateful is the whole business ! But this I must 
leave to fortune, since there is little opportunity for 
the exercise of prudence. When you are come 
safely, as I hope, to Rome, you will with your 
accustomed kindness see about everything which 
you think concerns me; and, in the first place, 
about my dear Tullia, respecting whose estaldish- 
ment I have written my opinion to Terentia, while 
you were in Greece. The next thing to he consi- 
dered is my honour. For in your absence 1 fear 
there has hardly been sufficient attention paid in 
the senate to my letters. I shall besides write a 
few words to you more mysteriously, which your 
sagacity will be able to unravel. My wife’s freed- 
man (you know whom 1 mean") has seemed to 
me lately, by what he has incautiously let out, to 
have confused the calculations arising from the sale 
of the goods of the Crotonian tyrannicide'*. And 
I fear — Do you understand me ? Looking then 
yourself alone into this, secure the residue^. I 
cannot write all that I fear. Contrive that your 
letters may fly to meet me. I have written this 
hastily on my journey, and surrounded by troops. 
You will make my compliments to Pilia, and to the 
pretty little Ccecilia**. c 

1 His character is given in letter 3 of this book. The 
quipstors were not usually appointed by the commanders. 

Bee letter 2 «)f this book. 

n I*hilotiniU8. See liook v. letter H. 

» Milo, of the same nauic as a celebrated prize-fighter 
of Crotona. The addition of tyrannicide, it is almost 
noOillesH to add, relates to his having killed Ciodius. 

P It seems probable that Cicero's fears might arise from 
some suspicion of his wife’s having availed herself of her 
authority over her frecd-man Philotimus to appropriate to 
her use part of the money obtained from the side of Milo's 
goods. [See book v. letter 8 ; book ju letters 16 and 22 ; and 
book xi. letter 2, note She appears to have been an 
improvident woman, and to have involved Cicero in ddbts. 
[Life of Cicero, p. 10.5.] What I have rendered “secure 
the residue," 1 suppose to allude to what is said in letter I 
of this book, towards the end— “ Comillus sends me word 
that he has received the residue.” * The same thing is 
repeated in letter 5 of this book. “ Bee after the residue.” 

q Atticus's daughter, called also Attica. 
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LETTER V. 

By this time I presume you arc in Rome, where, 
if it is so, 1 congratulate you upon your safe 
arrivaL As long as you were away, you seemed to 
be further from me than if you were at home, for 
1 was more a stranger to the state, both of the 
public affairs, and of ray own. Therefore, although 
I hope that I shall already have made some pro- 
gress on my way by the time you read this, yet I 
should wish you to let me hear frequently from 
you, with every particular, upon all subjeds ; espe- 
cially upon what 1 before mentioned to you, that 
my wife's freed-man has appeared to me, by his 
frequent hesitation and shuttling, in different meet- 
ings and conversations, to have admitted some 
incorrectness into his computation of the Croto- 
nian’s property. Be so good as to inquire into this 
with your usual kindness, but especially this : 
“ From the walls of the city on the seven hills he 
delivered to Camiili^s*' an acrcount of debts to the 
amount of 24 and 48 minee and 1.511/.) ; that 
he owed 21 mime from the Crotonian property; 
and from that of the Chersonesus “ 48 miuee ; and 
having entered upon a succession of 1280 minse 
(409(i/.), he had not pjiid a farthing, though the 
whole was du#the first of February : his own freed- 
man, a namesake of Conon's father S had been 
wholly inattentive.’’ In the first plaet;, therefore, 
take care that the principal may be all secured ; 
then, that the interest from the fore-mentioned day 
may not be overlooked. I had great fears whilst I 
su tiered him to be here ; for he came to make ob- 
servations, not without some hopes. But failing in 
this, he went away abruptly, saying, ** T give up 
at the same time quoting a verse of Homer, that it 
is discreditable to remain long and return empty'*. 
And he reproached me with the old saying, What 
is given," See after the residue'*' ; and as far 

as possible let me clearly understand it. Though 
I have now almost served my yearly term, for there 
are only thirty-three days remaining, yet I am 
greatly harassed by the anxious state of the pro- 
vince^ Fur while Syria is blazing with arms, and 
Bibulus in the midst of his sad attliction’^ sustains 
the chief burden of the war ; and his lieutenants, 
and qiisestor, and friends, are sending to me to come 
to their assistance ; though my array is but weak, yet, 
having good auxiliaries of the Galatians, Pisidians, 
and Lydians, which constitute its strength, 1 have 
thought it my duty to keep them as near as possible 
to the enemy, so long as the decree of the senate 
authorises me to preside over the province. But, 
what gives me great satisfaction, Bibulus is not 
importunate with me, but rather writes to inform 
me of everything. In the mean time the day of my 
departure creeps on unobserved. As soon as it 

*■ See book vi. letter 1, towards the end. 

* In the same place it is said that Philotimus went to 
the Chersonesus the beginning of January. 

t Timoibeus. ' Not only freed-men, but even slaves had 
their peculiares, or vtsarii. 

« I haver inserted a translation of the conclusion of this 
verse of Homer, without which the English would be unin- 
telligible, though it waa familiar to Atticus. 

V “ What is given must 8atf«fy us.” 

^ That is, the balance of his accounts mentioned in the 
preceding letter, and probably alluding to the money 
received by Cantillus over and above what Philotiniiis 
kept in his own possession. See letter 1, book vi 

X Bibulus had recently lost two sons by treachery. 


arrives, it will be another question whom 1 shall 
leave in the command ; unless Caldus Cselius, the 
new queestor, should be come, of whom 1 have yet 
heard nothing certain. I intended to have written 
a longer letter, but I have nothing more to say, 
and am to^ full of care to trifle and joke. Farewell^ 
therefore, aud make my compliments to the dear 
little Attica, and to my friend Pilia* 


LETTER Vl.y 
(Grwv, vii.^a 

Young Quintus has, with all duty, reconciled 
the mind of his father to your sisterf It is true 
that I encouraged him, but when he was already in 
his course. Your letter, too, was a great incite- 
ment. In short, 1 tfust the affair will terminate as 
we wish. I have already written to you two letters 
about my private concerns, if only they have been 
delivered. They were in Greek, and in purposed 
ambiguity. But there is no occasion to do any- 
thing, besides simply asking about Milo’s account, 
and exhorting him to use despatch as he promised 
me : you may thus be of some service. I have 
desired the quaestor Mesciniiis to wait at Laodicca, 
that 1 may get the accounts made out agreeably to 
the Julian law, and left in two of the provincial 
cities. 1 design to go to Rhodes for the sake of 
the boys, and thence as soon as possible to Athens, 
though the winds are very much against us ; but I 
want to reach home during the year of the present 
magistrates, whose good-will I have experienced in 
the decree for a supplication'-. But let me hear 
from you on my way, whether you think I ought 
to take more time, out of respect to the republic. 
1 should have written by Tiro, but have left him 
very ill at Issus. They send me word, however, 
that he i.s better ; but I am much concerned for 
him. For nothing can be more modest, or more 
attentive, than that young man. 


LETTER VIL 
{Gr<sv, vi.) 

Whilst in everything I support Appius’s ho- 
nour in the province, 1 am on a sudden become 
father-in-law to his accuser®. “May it turn out 
happily \ " you say. I hope it may, and I am sure 
that you wish it. But, believe me, I thought of 
nothing less, and had sent some confidential per- 
sons to the ladies about Tiberius Nero, who had 
applied to m^ on the subject. When they came to 
Rome the contract was already made. I hope this 
may be a more desirable party. I understand the 
ladies are exceedingly delighted withi the young 
man's courtesy and complaisance. You must not 
try to pick out defects. But how is this ? Do you 
distribute bread to the populace at Athens ? Do 
y)u think this right? Though my treatise** does 

7 8e© the following letter, note 

< A public thanksgiving, which used to be voted upon 
any signal success, aud which might lead to his obtaining 
a triumph. 

• P. C. Dolabella. 

*» His treatise on Government, in which it is to bo 
presumed the author objected to such bounties as might 
procure an undue influence to the donor among his fellow- 
citizens. 
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not forbid it ; for this is no bribe amongst fellow- 
citizens, but a liberal acknowledgment of hospital- 
ity. You still advise me to think of the portico for 
the Academy ®, though Appius no longer thinks of 
that at Eleusis. I am sure you must be sorry for 
Hortensius'L I am myself deeply concerned ; for 
I had looked forwards to living with him in great 
familiarity. I have appointed Cselius to the charge 
of the province. “ A mere boy,*' you will say, “ and 
perhaps giddy, and undignified, and intemperate." 
1 acknowledge it, but it could not be otherwise ; 
for I was struck with the letter 1 had received from 
you some time wi**ce, in which you said that you 
doubted what 1 ought te do about resigning the 
command. <I saw what was the cause of your doubt, 
and was sensible of the difficulty ; that 1 was deli- 
vering it to a boy : but it was not desirable to 
deliver it to my brother ; andf besides my brother, 
there was nobody whom I could with propriety 
advance before the qucestor, especially as he was a 
person of noble birth. However, so long as the 
Parthians seemed to threaten us, 1 had determined 
either to leave my brother in the command, or 
even, for the sake of the republic, to remain my- 
self, contrary to the decree of the senate. But 
since by a most unexpected good fortune they 
have retired, my doubt has been removed. I fore- 
saw wHfat would be said : “ So, has lie resigned to 
his brother ? Is this holding the government for 
not more than a year ? What avails it that the 
senate wished the provinces to devolve upon such 
as had not before had a command ; while this® man 
has commanded for three years together ?" This 
then is what 1 say in public ^ But what shall I say 
to you ? I should never he free from anxiety, lest 
he should do something angrily, or disrespectfully, 
or carelessly, for such is the condition of mankind. 
What if his son should be guilfy of some impru- 
dence, a boy of great self-confidence ? What 
vexation would it give me ! For his father would 
not send him away, and was not pleased that you 
should advise it. But as for Ceelius, I do not say 
that I care not what he does ; but however I care 
much less. Add to this, that Pompeius, a man of 
that weight and experience, appointed Q. Cassius ; 
and Csesar, Antonius, without the form of a bal- 
lot ; should I offend one who is given me by 
ballot ? and thereby induce him to pry into the 
conduct of the person whom I had left ? What I 
have done is preferable, and is warranted by many 
precedents, and is more suited to my age^*. But, 

c See letter I of this book. 

d llortensiuB was lately dead , It appears from tho pre- 
face to Cicoro*s treatise ** De Claris OraAibus," that ho 
hoard of this event at Rhodes on his return from Cilicia. 
And it is on this account that 1 have transposed tho order 
of this and itlie ))receding letter, which it is evident was 
written previous to his arrival Rhodea 

« Q* t'icero had hold the provincial government of Asia 
three years. 

f The meaning Is, that this anticipation of what might 
bo objected to him, is the reason he ])r«>fesso8 for not a|>- 
poiiiting his Imithcr. To Atticiis ho subjoins the real reason, 
which is his fotir of soino misconduct from his brothf^r’a 
hasty disposition. *■ 

IT The qufipstors seem to have been usually app^iinted by 
the government at home after a ballot. Cassius and An- 
tonius, though irregularly appointed, were left in tho 
command, one of Spain, tho other of Caul, at as early an 
age as Caelius. * 

An age when it became desirable to avoid contentions. 


ye gods ! in what favour have I put you with him, 
by reading to him, I do not say your letter, but 
that of your secretary. The letters of my friends 
invite me to demand a triumph, a thing, as I think, 
not to be despised in this regeneration ^ of my for- 
tunes. Therefore, my Atticus, do you also begin 
to wish it, that I may not be discountenanced. 


LETTER VIII. 

As 1 was going to write to you, and had actually 
taken up my pen, Batonius came directly from the 
ship to the house in which 1 was at Ephesus, and 
delivered to me your letter of September 30. I re- 
joice at your favourable passage, your meeting with 
Pilia, and, not least, at her conversation about the 
marriage of my daughter Tullia. But Batonius has 
brought me strange alarms respecting Csesar : to 
Lepta he has spoken yet more at large. I ho]>e his 
news may not be true ; it is certainly dreadful : that 
he will on no account dismiss his army ; and that 
the prmtors elect, and Cassius the tribune of the 
people, and the consul Lentulus, support him, 
while Pompeius thinks of retiring from the city. 
But how is this ? Are you at all troubled for him, 
who sets himself before the uncle ^ your .sister's 
soiiJ ? And who are they that have defeated him ? 
But to my purpose. The Etesian winds have 
greatly retarded me ; and this undecked vessel of 
the Rhodians has made me lose twenty days. 
W'hilst I am on the point of embarking from 
Ephesus, I deliver this letter to L. Tarquitius, who 
leaves the ])ort at the same time, but will sail 
quicker. For in these open vessels, and other long 
boats of the Rhodians, we must watch for fair 
weather. I have, however, made as much haste as 
I could. J am pleased with what you say of the 
Puteolan crumbs*^. Now I should wish you care- 
fully to consider the state of the Roman affairs, and 
see what you think should be determined about 
demanding a triumph, to which my friends invite 
me. I should be quite easy about it, if Bibulus 
was not trying for it ; who, as long as there was 
one enemy * in Syria, no more put his foot out of 
the gate than he had formerly done out of his 
house"*. But now it is disgraceful to be silent. 
However, consider the whole matter, that as soon 

such ns might be excited against him, if he offended his 
qiurstor. « 

1 Having begun, as it were, a new life, after his resto- 
ration fj\>m banishment, a life which requirt^d the sup- 
IM>rt of new honours : for, before that event, the fame of 
his consulship had been suoh, as to make him disregard 
them. 

J Tho same expression is used in reference to tlie same 
event, book v. letter 19. and is no doubt taken from some- 
thing said upon that occuHion. The person alluded to is 
generally acknowledged to be llirrus. 

^ The word in the original, raudnsculum, or ruduscu- 
lum, is probably derived from rudiis^ ** rubbish,” and 
thcnco is used for the “ sweepings,” ** crumbs,” or ** little 
remains'* of a debt. It is used in the same sense, book iv. 
letter 8, 

* In the text it iaho^pet, '* stranger:'* but I have thought 
it lietter to adopt the very easy alteration of hostis, agree- 
ably to book vii. letter 2. 

«» Ribulus, when he was joint consul with Ca»sar, had 
been insulted and violently driven from the forum; in 
consciqueiice of which he afterwards shut himself up in his 
house, and acted only by the publication of edie^ See 
book ii. letter 21. 


TO TITUS POMPONIUS ATTICUS. 


as we meet, I may be able to make my determina- 
tion. But I am writing more than enough ; for I 
have no time to spare, and am sending by one 
who will either arrive with me or not much before. 
Cicero” presents his compliments. You will pre- 
sent those of both of us to Filia and to your 
daughter. 


LETTER IX. 

Immediately upon my landing in the Pirseus” 
the 14th of October, I received from my servant 
Acastus your letter, which 1 had long expected ; 
but before I unsealed it, I took notice of its short- 
ness ; when I had opened it, I was struck with the 
unevenness of the letters, which you generally form 
very correctly and distinctly. In short, I perceived 
from thence, what you mention to be the case, 
that you came to Rome the 20th of September with 
a fever. Being greatly concerned, though wot more 
than I ought, 1 immediately ^inquired of Acastus. 
He assured me that both you and he thought you 
were quite well, and that he had the same account 
from your own people ; at the same time that he 
acknowledged, conformably to the conclusion of 
your letter, that you had some degree of fever at 
the time you wrote. I am very sensible of your 
kindness, yet surprised that you should nevertheless 
have written with your own hand. But enough of 
this ; for 1 hope from your prudence and temper- 
ance, nay, as Acastus bids me, I trust, that you are, 
us I wish you, already well. 1 am glad you received 
the letter I sent you by Turannius. Watch, 
specially, if you love me, the greediness p of this 

« The son. T!ie port of Athens. 

P In the original is a Groclc word, derived from I'hilo- 
tiinuH, which marks the meaning of the author. The 
term ‘ * coiifoundcr ” refers to the confusion which Philo- 


confoundA Take care that he do not touch this 
Prsecian inheritance, how little soever it may be. 
It gives me much concern, for I had a great regard 
for the man. Say that I have need of money for 
the splendour of my triumph ; in regard to which, 
as you adirise, yoa shall dnd me neither vain in 
demanding it, nor insensible in rejecting it. I 
understand by your letter, that Turannius told you 
I had consigned the province to my brother. Do 
you think I should so ill interpret your guarded 
expression, when you say you doubted**? What 
need was there of doubt, if there was any reason 
for wishing my brother to be left, and such a brother ? 
It was to my mind a prohibitidlf^not a doubt. You 
advise me by no means to leave the young Quintus 
Cicero. That is the very exposition of my own 
sentiments. We have seen everything in the same 
light as if we had conversed together. It could 
not be done otherwise ; and your continued doubt 
freed me from all doubt. But 1 imagine you have 
received a letter written more fully upon this sub- 
ject. I mean to send my messenger to-morrow, 
who will probably arrive before our friend Saufeius ; 
yet it was hardly right to let him go to you without 
a letter from me. Write to me as you promise, 
about my dear Tullia, that is, about Dolabella; 
about the republic, which I foresee is in great 
danger ; about the censors, especially wha|^is done 
about statues and pictures, whether any proposi- 
tion is made^ 1 send this letter on the I5th of 
October, the day on which, as you say, Ciesar is to 
bring four legions to Placentia. What, 1 beseech 
you, is to become of us ? I enjoy my present station 
in the citadel at Athens. 

timiiH hud admitted into his accounts. 8co letters 4 and R 
of this book. *- Woe letter (f of this book. 

r It was probably expected that the eensors might intro- 
duco some regulations ujk)ii these articles, with tho view 
of repressing tho luxury of the age. 


BOOK VII. 


LETTER I. 


1 SENT a letter by L. Saufeius, and to you alone" ; 
for though I had hardly time to write, yet I did 
not like that one so intinmte should go to you with- 
out a letter from me. But, considering the rate 
that philoso]>her8 travel, 1 imagine this will reach 
you first. If, however, you have received that, 
you will know that I came to Athens the Mth of 
October ; and that upon landing in the Pirseus, 1 
received your letter from my friend Acastus, not 
without uneasiness at your having arrived at 
Rome with a fever, I was, however, relieved by 
hearing from Acastus that you were as much better 
as 1 could wish. But I quite shudder at the infor- 
mation which your letter brought about Cffsar^s 
legions. I also befj^ged you to take care that the 
greediness (or, as the Greeks call it, the philotimia) 
of you know whomS might not injure me ; about 
which I had written to you some time ago. Tu- 
rannius had misinformed you at Brundisium, as I 
learned by a letter from that excellent man Xeno. 

s This ib tho lost letter of the preceding boc»k. 

t Tills is evidently said in allusion to Philotimus. 


I explained shortly why I had not left my brother 
in charge of the province. This was the substance 
of that letter. Now hear the rest. I entreat you 
by your fortunes, to employ all the affection with 
which you embrace me, and all your prudence, 
which 1 always admire, in taking into consideration 
the whole of my situation. Fur 1 seem to see such 
a contest ; unless the same Providence, which 
delivered meTrom the Parthian war. better than I 
dared to hope, should have compassion upon the 
republic ; such 1 say as never was before. But 
this calamity is comijgon to me witif everybody 
else ; upon this I do not require your advice. That 
which is my own affair I beg you to undertake. 
Do you perceive how, at your instance, I have 
attached myself to both parties ? And I wish 1 
had from the first attended to your friendly admo- 
nition. But,'\us Homer says, your persuasions 
did not reach my heart ; for nothing is sweeter 
than one’s country.*’ At length, however, you did 
persuade me to embrace the one, because he had 
been so kind to me ; the other, because he was so 
powerful. 1 have done it, therefore, and done it 
with all readiness, so that nobody is more esteemed 
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by either of them. For I considered thA my con- 
nexion with Pompeius did not oblige me to trans- 
gress against the republic ; nor, because I agreed 
with Csesar, was I to fight against Pompeius ; such 
was their nnion. Now, as you show, and as I 
plainly see, the utmost contention between them is 
to be apprehended. And each reckons ihe of his 
side, unless one of them feigns. For Pompeius 
does not doubt (and he judges rightly) of my highly 
approving his present sentiments with regard to the 
republic. I have received letters to this effect from 
both of them, at the same time that you received 
yours ; as if neither esteemed anybody more than 
me. What shouTcf'I d(j then? I do not mean 
when they ijome to extremities ; for if it is to be 
decided by arms, 1 am clear that it is better to be 
conquered with the one, than to conquer with the 
other ; but I speak of the questions which will be 
agitated at the period of my arrival ; whether one, 
who is absent, be eligible ; whether he should not 
dismiss his army. “ Speak, Marcus Tullius.*' 
What shall I say ? Wait, 1 beseech you, till I can 
see Atticus. There is po room for trifling. Shall 
I oppose Cffisar ? Where then is our“ strict attach- 
ment ? For, I helped to procure him this permis- 
sion by applying to Cselius the tribune of the 
people at the request of Pompeius himself'^ at 
Ravenma* “ Of Pompeius ?” Even of our Cneeus, 
in that famous third consulate. Should 1 now 
change my sentiments? ** I have too much respect 
(not only for Pompeius, but) for the Trojan men 
and women. Poly dam us will be the first to re- 
proach me Who ? You yourself, who are used 
to commend both niy actions and niy writings. 

I have escaped this blow during the two preceding 
consulates of the Marcelli, when Cffisar's province 
was taken into con.sideration. Now I fall into the 
very crisis. There let any blockhead give his 
opinion first; I am mightily pleased to be engaged 
about my triumph, and to have so good an excuse 
for remaining without the city. Yet people will 
try to elicit my sentiments. You will perhaps 
laugh at what 1 am going to say. How 1 should 
wish even now to be staying in iny province ! It 
was clearly desirable if this was hanging ov^r us, 
though nothing could be more disagreeable. For, 
by-the-bye, I would have you know, that all those 
first appearances, which in your letters you com- | 
mended to the skies, have dissolved away. The i 
practice of virtue itself is not an easy thing ; but 
how difficult is a continual pretence of it ! For 
when 1 thought it right and honourable, out of the 
yearly sums which had been voted for my expenses, 
to leave a yearly sum for the qu«;stor C. Cselius, 
and to bring into the treasury a thousand sestertia 
(flOOO/.); my attendants murmured, thinking it 
ought all to have been divided amongst them ; as if 
1 should more attentive to the treasuries of the 
Phrygians and Cilicians, fliau to our own. But 
they did not- move me : for my own applause has 
the greatest weight with me. Yet there is nothing 
that could be done for the honour of any persof^, 
which I have omitted. But this, as Thucydides 
says, is an excursion from the subject, not without 

V So I understand this, which has usually been otherwise 
Interpreted. 

V It is most consonant with what follows to understand 
this of Pompeius. 

w This is quoted from llomon The same verses are found 
in letter 6, book iL 


its use. But pray consider my sicdation ; how, in 
the first place, 1 may retain the favour of Caesar ; 
then about my triumph ; which, unless the times 
of the republic prevent it, I conceive to be easily 
attainable. I judge so both from the letters of nriy 
friends, and from the supplication, when he, who 
did not vote for it, voted more than if he had 
decreed the greatest triumph*. With him Favonius, 
my familiar friend, was one who concurred in 
opinion ; another was Hirrus, who was angry with 
me. Yet Cato was present at the drawing up of 
the decree, and wrote to me most pleasantly upon 
the subject of his vote. But Cffisar, in congratulat- 
ing with me about the supplication, exults upon 
the opinion delivered by Cato ; but mentions 
nothing of what Cato said upon the occasion ; only 
that he voted against the supplication. 1 come 
back to Hirrus. You had begun to reconcile him 
to me r go on with it. You have Scrofa, you have 
Silius to assist you, I have already wTitten to them 
and to%irrus himself. For he^had kindly informed 
them, that he coulc^have stopped it, but did not 
choose to do so . but that he had concurred with 
Cato my particular friend, when he made such 
honourable mention of me ; and that 1 had not 
written to him, though I wrote to everybody else. 
He said truly ; for to him alone, and to Crassipes, 
I had not written. So mu(!h then for public afiairs. 
Let us return home. I wish to separate myself 
from that man He has strangely perplexed my 
accounts, a very Lartidius'^ ; “ but let us leave w^hat 
is already done, however we may regret it." Let 
us despatch the rest ; and this first, in which I have 
some care added to my affliction ; but this Prflpciaii 
affair whatever it is, 1 should be sorry to have 
confounded with those accounts of mine which he 
has in his hands. I have written to I'crcntia*’, 
and likewise to him, that I should put together in 
your hands whatever money I could collect, for the 
equipment of my expected triumph. This, 1 con- 
ceive, must be unobjectionable. But as they please. 
Take upon you this care also‘‘, how we may en- 
deavour to accomplish what you propose. This 
both you have pointed out in some letter, (from 
Epirus was it ? or from Athens ?) and I will assist 
you in it. 


LETTER II. 

I ARRIVED at Brundisfum the 24th of November, 
after as favourable a voyage as your own ; so charm- 
ingly did a gentle gale waft us from Epirus. The 
words have run into a verse, which, if you please, 
you may impose upon some young man for your own. 
1 am much concerned at your illness; for your 
letters show that you are very far from well ; and 
I, who know your fortitude, suspect it must be 
something serious that obliges you to give way, 

X Cato resistwl the application forCicoro’a HUpplication ; 
but at the same time sp^e of him in the most honourable 
terms. I 

y Philotimus. * It is not known who this is. 

• See book vi. letter 9. 

h Philotimus was Terentia’s freed-man, and perhaps 
involved with her in embarrnssing Cicero’s nccounta 
c 1 conceive the conclusion of this letter to relate 
altogether to some new subject mentioned previously by 
Atticus, and not improbably concerning Q. Cicero, or 
Pomponia, whose disagreement is mentioned, book vl. 
letter 
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and almost overpowers you ; though your servant 
Pamphilus assured tne that the quartan fits of your 
ague had left you, and that another milder form had 
succeeded ; and Terentia, who came to the gate of 
Brundisium at tlie same time that 1 entered the 
harbour, and who met me in the forum, said that L. 
Pontius had informed her in Trebulanum, that this 
also had left . you : which, if it be so, is what 1 
exceedingly wish, and hope indeed that your pru- 
dence and temperance may have effected. 1 come 
now to your letters, of wliich 1 have received six 
hundred‘s at on<je, each more acceptable than the 
former, and all in your own hand. 1 used to love 
Alexis's handwriting, because it bare so near a 
resemblance to your own ; yet I loved it not, as 
showing that you were not well. The mention of 
his name brings to my mind Tiro**, whom 1 have left 
sick at Patrae ; a young man, as you know ; and 
add, if you please, an honest one ; I know nothing 
better. Therefore I miss him sadly ; and though 
he did not think himself dangerously ill, yCl^l can- 
not help being anxihus aboulihim, and nlace my 
greatest hope in the attention of M. Curius^ which 
I'iro has signified to ujc by letter, and many persons 
have mentioned. Curius himself is sensible how 
much you wdsh him to be in my esteem : and indeed 
1 am highly jdeased with him ; for he possesses a 
natural urbanity of manners which is very amiable, 
lie has It will sealed with the seals of the Ciceros 
aiid those of the praetorian '* cohort, in which he 
has openly bequeathed to you a pound, to me a 
half-j)enny\ I \^^as sumptuously entertained by 
Alexioni at Actium in C^^cyra**. There was no 
resisting Cicero's wish of seeing Thyainis’. I am 
rejoiced that you take pleasure iii your little girl, 
and that tlie affection of pui-cnts towards their 
children is proved to you to be natural For 
w ithout this fhere can be no natural union between 
man and man ; and if this is taken away, the very 
intercourse of life is destroyed. May it turn out 
well, said Carneades grossly ; yet more modestly 
than our friend Lucius**, and Patron; who in 
referring everything to their own gratification, do 

*• It lias been repeiitiHUy Keeii in former letters that this 
was a. familiar expression for any great number. 

V Tiro was <;i(!ero'H aniatiuensis, as Alexis was Attfeus’s. 
In book vi. letter (>, we liiid him left sick ait Issus. It is to 
be supposed that lie afterwards jaroeeedod as far ais l*atr.*e 
ill the rdoponnesiiH, and wais there again laid up under 
tlio ea/e of Curius. 

M. C^uriiis is said to havcdicen quaestor and tribune at 
Rome, and afterwards to have settled as a merchant at 
Patne. — Rp, Fain. iv. 5, et xiii. r»0. 

g Tiie sons of Marcus and Uiiiiitiis. 

^ This seems to have been a sort of gnanl of honour. 

i Ihis passage is attended with gr^at obscurity, owing 
anparently to its being a jest, which is no longer intelli' 
Tible. 1 suhiieet the point of it may consist in some pro- 
vincial misapplication of tlie terms libella and terunciiis, 
instead of as and iriens^ whereby Cicero and Attioiis might 
become entitled to a mere trifio, instead of inheriting the 
estate. And if the text de Tortorio be correct, it may be 
RU intended blunder of the same kind. 

j Alexion was a plursioian. See book xv. letter 1. 

^ The plae<^ called Rctium of Corcyra was diffterent from 
that afterwards|listinguished by the naval action between 
Augustus and Antonius. 

• 1 Thyamis was a river of Epirus, where Attious^s pro- 
perty was situated. 

m This is said in opposition to the tenets of Atticus'a 
philosophy, which referred everything to pleasure. 

» Luoius Torquatus. Ue and Patron were both Kidcu- 


not« think* any thing whatever should be done foi 
the sake of another ; and when they say that the 
reason why a man ought to be good, is that he may 
escape harm, not because it is naturally right ; they 
do not jierceive that they are describing a crafty 
man instead of a good man. But this I believe is 
in those books r, which you encourage me by prais- 
ing. I return to my subject. I was eagerly 
expecting the letter, which you had sent by Philo- 
xenus ; for you had mentioned that it contained an 
account of your conversation with Pompeius at 
Naples; this Patron delivered to me at Brundisium. 

1 believe he had received it at Corcyra. Nothing 
could be more acceptable^. related to the 

republic ; to the opinion which he entertained of 
my integrity ; to the kindness which he showed 
in his discourse aWbut the triumph. But what 
pleased me most of' all was, that 1 understood 
you had visited him for the purpose of discover- 
ing his disposition towards me : tliis, I say, was 
the ’ circum>»tance most agreeable to me. With 
respect to the triumph, however, 1 never had any 
wish for it before that barefaced letter of Bibulus, 
which was followed by so full a supplication. Had 
he really done what he described, 1 should rejoice, 
and favour his pretensions. But now, that he, 
who never set his foot beyond the gate so long as the 
enemy was on this side the Euphrates, should be 
loaded with honours ; and that I, on whose troops 
his army ])laced their whole reliance, should not 
attain the same ; this is a disgrace to us ; to us, I 
say, imduding you. I shall therefore make every 
exertion, and hope I shall succeed. If you were 
well, I might already have had some particulars 
investigated ; but I trust you will soon be well. I 
love you for tliis Numerian remnant**. I want to 
know what is become of llortensius'' ; what Cato is 
doing, who has in truth been shamefully hostile 
towards me. lie gave me his testimony for in- 
tegrity, justice, clemency, fidelity, which 1 did not 
ask; wliat 1 did ask, he refused. How therefore 
does Caesar, in the same letter in which he con- 
gratulates me and promises every thing, exult in 
the injury 1 have received from Cato’s ingratitude ? 
Yet this very man voted to Bibulus a supplication 
of 20 days. Pardon me ; I cannot bear thi», nor 
will I. I wish to reply to all your letters ; but 
there is no occasion, since I shall see you so soon. 
But as to that business of Chrysippus (for about the 
other, a mere mechanic, 1 was less surprised, 
though nothing could be worse than his conduct) ; ' 

but for Chrysippus, whom on account of some little 
proficiency in learning 1 entertained with kindness, 
and had in esteem ; that he should leave the boy 
without my knowledge ! 1 omit many other things 

which I hear of him ; 1 omit his thefts ; but his 
running away 1 cannot bear ; there is nothing that 
1 think more wicked. 1 have accordingly followed 
the old principle, as it ft said, of the prsetor Drusus, 
in the case of one who would not twear to observe 
the same conditions after he had obtained his 
^berty ; 1 have not pronounced them free : espe- 
cially as there was nobody present by whom their ^ 

o Iloth the HCnsf^and the suhsoqueut member of the sen- 
tence require that it should lie read non putent. 

p Cicero's treatise ** I3e Republioa." 

H The Bume expressioii ia used book iv. letter 8, and book 
; vi. letter 8. 

i T This mufit be understood of tlie son, for the father was 
^ already dead, bee book vi. letters 3 and 7- 
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liberation could properly be asserted. You will 
receive this as you shall think fit. I assent to your 
judgment. To one most eloquent letter of yours I 
have not replied, in which you speak of the dangers 
of the republic. What should I reply? I was 
exceedingly disturbed. But the Pe^rthians do 
nothing to occasion me much alarm, and have 
suddenly left Bibulus half alive. 


LETTER III. 

The sixth of December I came to Herculanum* 
and there read letter, which Philotimus de- 
livered to me. The mbmeiit 1 saw it I had the 
satisfaction *bf recognising your own hand- writing ; 
afterwards 1 was exceedingly* delighted with the 
accurate information it contained. With respect 
to the first point, in which yob say you differ from 
Diceearchus”, though 1 had earnestly requested 
(and that with your concurrence) that I might not 
be obliged to remain in the province longer than 
one year ; yet this was not accomplished by our 
endeavours. For you must know that not a word 
was mentioned in the senate about any of us, who 
held provincial governments, remaining beyond 
the time appointed by the decree of the senate. So 
that 1 cannot justly be charged with any blame for 
having left the province earlier than, might, per- 
haps, have been desirable. But what if it be better 
as it is ? This has often appeared to be the case 
on other occasions as well as on this. For whether 
things can be brought to an agreement, or to the 
discomfiture of the evil-disposed, in either case 1 
should be glad to give iny assistance, or at least 
not to be out of the way. But if the good are 
overpowered, wherever 1 might be, I should be 
overpowered with them* Therefore, the quickness 
of my return ought not to be regretted. And if 
the idea of a triumph had not been thrown in my 
way, which you also approve, truly you should 
not now much want that character, which is drawn 
in my sixth book For what should 1 do to satisfy 
you, who have devoured those books ? 1 should 

not even now hesitate to lay aside this object", 
greatas it is, if it be more proper to do so. But it is 
iinpossible to pursue both at the same time, and 
while I serve my ambitious views in a triumph, to 
exert a free spirit in the cause of the republic. Do 
not, however, doubt, but that whichever is the more 
honourable, that will be to me the more desirable. 
For what you seem to recommend, that 1 should 
continue to hold my command, and remain out of 
the city^, both as being safer for myself, and as 
affording the means of rendering service to the 
republic, how this is we will consider when we 
meet. It is a thing that admits of deliberation, 
though in ^reat measure I agree with you. You 
do well in not doubting of my affection towards the 
republic ; and you judge rightly that he ^ has by 
no means acted liberally towards me, considering 
my services and his profusion to other people ; and 
you justly explain the reason of this, which entirely 
agrees with what you say has been done in the case 

« Dicaearchus maintained the duty of active exertion. 
See hook ii. letter 16. 

• Of his treatise “ Oe Repuhllca.” * His triumph. 

▼ The continuing out of the city was necessary so long 
as he retained his command. ^ 

^ Cfesar* 


of Fabius and Caninius. But if this were not so, 
and he had devoted himself wholly to me, yet that 
guardian * divinity of the city which you mention 
would compel me to remember its noble inscription, 
and would not permit me to imitate Yolcacius or 
Servius, with whom you are satisfied, but would 
call upon me to feel and to act as became me. 
And this I would readily do, if it might be done in 
a different manner from what is now required. 
For at this time people are contending for their 
own power, at the risk of the state. If it is in 
defence of the republic, why was it not defended 
at the time when this very man was consul ? And 
the year following why was not 1 defended, with 
whose cause the safety of the republic was identi- 
fied ? Why was his command prolonged ? or why 
in that manner 1 * Why was such a struggle made 
that the ten tribunes of the people should propose 
the decree for his eligibility in his absence ? By 
these p^ans he is become so powerful, that now it 
is left A a single^ citizen to resist him ; who I 
wish had never giver him sucfii power, instead of 
now opposing him, when he is so strong. But 
since affairs are brought to this situation, 1 shall 
not, as you say, “ look out for the vessel of the 
Atridfie* :** the only vessel for me shall be that 
which is steered by Pompeius. When you ask, 
what must be done if I am called upon — Speak, 
M. Tullius, concisely.'* I assent to Cn. Pompeius. 
Yet privately 1 shall exhort Pompeius to peace. 
For 1 am convinced that affairs are in the greatest 
danger. You, who are in the city, know more. 
But this I see, that we have to do with a man of 
the boldest and readiest spirit ; tliat all convicts, 
all disgraced persons, and all that deserve to be 
convicted and disgraced, incline to that party ; 
almost all the youth, all the city rabble, the power- 
ful tribunes, with the addition of C. Cassius ; all 
who are oppressed with debt, whom I understand 
to be mf>rc than T had supposed. That cause wants 
nothing but a good cause ; it has everything else in 
abundance. In such a state everybody ought to 
exert himself to prevent a decision by arms, the 
event of which is always uncertain, but in the 
present case rather to be dreaded in favour of 
one party". Bibulus has left his province, and 
deputed the command on Veiento. He will not, as 
I hear, hurry himself in his departure. Cato, wlien 
he got him his honours, declared that the only 
persons towards whom he bare no jealousy were 
those whose influence cduld receive little or no 
increase. I come now to my private concerns ; 
for 1 have mostly replied to your letter on the sub- 
ject of the republic, and to that from your villa, 
and to that which you wrote afterwards. I come 
to my private concerns. One word, also, about 
Cselius. He is so far from shaking my opinion, 
that I think he will himself repent of having 
changed his own. But how is it that Lucceius*s 
buildings should have been adjudged to him ? I 
am surprised that you should have omitted to 
mention it. About Philotimu^ I will do as you 

» Tliis is generally suppitscd to allude^ to an image of 
Idinerva, deposited in the eapitol by Cicero previous to his 
exile, auid bearing an inscription ** The Guardian of th9 
City.” 

y Pompeius. 

* In which he might sail with most security. The ori- 
ginal is part of a Greek verse* 

• CsDsar’s party. 
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advise. I did not, however, expect from him at 
this time the accounts which he gave you ; i)ut the 
remainder which he desired me in Tusculanum to 
enter into my book with my own hand, and of 
which he also gave me a memorandum in Asia, 
written with his hand. If he made this good, he 
would himself owe me as much, or more, tlian 
what he there declares to be the amount of my 
debt. But hereafter, if only the condition of the 
republic permit, I will not subject myself to accu- 
sations of this kind : not, indeed, that I had 
before been negligent ; but I was occupied with 
the multitude of my friends. I shall be glad, there- 
fore, to avail myself of your assistance and advice, 
as you promise, and hope I shall not be giving you 
much trouble. Respecting those clogs ^ of my 
cohort, there is no cause for uneasiness ; for they 
corrected themselves on observing my integrity. 
But nobody vexed me more than one whom you 
least suspect. His behaviour was at first exiQ^llent, 
and is so now ; but at the monjent of my departure 
he intimated that he had hoped to receive some- 
thing ; and he did not restrain that covetousness 
which had gradually influenced his mind. But he 
soon recovered himself ; and overcome by my 
honourable services towards him, he esteemed them 
of more value than any sum of money. 1 have 
received from Curiua a wilU', which I carry, with 
me. I have been informed of liortcnsius's Icga- j 
cies*‘. 1 now want to know What sort of a man 
the son*^ is, and what it is that he intends to sell 
by auction. For if Ceelius has got possession of 
the house at the Flumentan gate, I know not why 
1 may not take for myself that at Puteoli. 1 come 
now to the word Pirreea, in which 1 am more repre- 
hensible, that being a Roman, I should have writ- 
ten Pireeea *, not Pirseeus (as all our people call it), 
than that 1 should have added the preposition 
into ; for 1 have not considered it as the name of 
a town, but of adistrict®^. "Yet our friend Diony- 
sius, who is with me, and Nicias the Coan, did not 
think Pireeea to be a town. But I will see about 
it. My error, if it be one, consists in my having 
spoken of it not as a town, but as a district. And 
I have followed, I do not say Ctccilius, *Mn the 
morning when 1 went out of the port into Pirieeus;'' 
for he is no authority for Latinity ; but Terentius, 
whose comedies, on account of the elegance of 
their language, were supposed to be written by C. 
La;lius ; “ Yesterday, 1 and some other young men 
went together into Piraeeus.” And again : The 
merchant added this, that she had been taken out 
of Sunium.'' For if we choose to call districts 
towns, Sunium is as much a town as Pirceeus. But 
as you are a grammarian, if you can solve this 
question, you will relieve me from much embar- 
rassment. Csesar writes in a kind manner to me : 
Balbus does the same in his name. My resolution 
is, never to stir an inch from the path of honour. 

^ t^rperastra aro descrilHid to be inHtruments for keeping 
straight the legs of children who arediHposed to be crook€)d. 
The word may be ad|pted from Atticiis, and applied to 
certain persons who had proved a clog and embarrassment 
to Cicero in his aidministration. 

c Bee the preceding letter. 

d This must moan the legacies of the older TTortensius, 
whlc;h the son had to pay by the will of his father. 

e See book vi. letter 3. f Seo book vi. letter 9. 

g It is well known that the Romans did not insert the 
prepositions in speaking of going to or from any town, 
though they did express them when B];)eaking of a country. 


But you know bow much remains due to him'^ 
Do you think, then, it is to be feared that anybody 
should object that debt to me, if I seem to act 
feebly ? or that he should demand it, if I act firmly ? 
What do y<m find in answer to this ? Let us pay 
it, you say. Well, then, I will| borrow from 
Cmliusi. Yet I would have you consider this well; 
for I imagine if ever I should speak with energy in 
the senate in behalf of the republic, that Tartessiau 
friend of yours J will call to me as 1 go out, “Pray 
direct the money to be provided.*' Have I any- 
thing more to say ? Yes, my son-in-law is agree- 
able to me, to Tullia, to Teraistia. He has as 
much wit and kindness aft you could wish. As 
to other things, to which you are no itranger, we 
must bear them. For you know about whom we 
inquired who all, except him with whom I 
negotiated through yftu, think to make me respon- 
sible : for nobody will trust them. But of these 
matters when we meet ; for they require a long 
talk. My hope of Tiro’s recovery rests in M. 
Curius, to whom I have written that such service 
would be particularly acceptable to you. Dated 
the 9th of December, from Pontius’s house at Tre- 
bulanum. 


LETTER IV. 

, Dionysius is impatient to see you. I have 
accordingly sent him, not with a very good grace ; 
but there was no refusing it. 1 have found him 
learned, which 1 knew before ; and besides, of cor- 
rect behaviour, ready to oblige, studious of my 
reputation, careful, and (that 1 may not seem to 
be giving the character of a freed-man) in short an 
excellent man. I saw Pompeius 10th of 

December. We were together perhaps two hours. 
He seemed to be much pleased at my arrival. He 
encouraged me in the affair of my triumph, and 
promised to do his part ; advising me not to go to 
the senate till 1 should have finished this business, 
from fear of alienating any of the tribunes by the 
sentiments that might be delivered. In short, as 
far as words, nothing could be fuller of kindness. 
On the subject of the republic, he talked to me as 
if a war was inevitable. There appeared to be no 
hope of accommodation. His opinion of Ceesar’s 
hostility had lately been confirmed by the arrival 
of Hirtius from Caesar, with whom he was very 
intimate : for he had not called upon Pompeius ; 
but having arrived on the evening of December 6th, 
and Balbus having engaged to go to Scipio before 
it was light upon this whole business, he returned 
late at night to Caesar. This he considered as a 
plain sign of hostility. In short, nothing else 
affords me comfort, but that I cannot suppose he, 
to whom even his enemies had given a i^cond con- 
sulate, to whom fortiHie had given the greatest 
]K>wer, would be so mad, as to bring these advan- 
tages to the hazard of a contest. But if he venture 
ti$ rush on, I confess I am full of fears, which I 
dare not commit to paper. As things now are, I 
think of getting {o Rome the 5th of January. 

Csesar. * ProbaWy some money-scrivener. 

J lialbus, a native of Tartessus in Spain. 

k Seo book v. letter 4, respecting their fitness for hus- 
bands to his daughter. 



THE LETTERS OP MARCUS TULLIUS CICERO 


LETTER V. 

* I HAVE received several of your letters at the 
same time ; and though I had later intelligence 
from people who came to meet me, yet they were 
very acceptable, as they showed your attention and 
kindness. I am concerned at your illness ; and 
perceive that you suffer still greater uneasiness 
from Pilia’s being attacked in a similar manner. 
Apply yourselves, both of you, to your recovery. I 
see the interest you take about Tiro. But, though 
he is of wonderful service to me, when he is well, 
in every species eirher of business or of study, yet 
I am more anxious for his recovery on account of 
his own kind and modest disposition, than for any 
advantage towards myself. Philogenes has never 
said anything to me about Luscieuus. Dionysius 
will inform you of other matters. I am surprised 
that your sister should not have come to Arcanum 
I am not sorry that you approve of my determina- 
tion respecting Chrysippus*”. 1 have no intention 
of going to Tusculanum at this time. It is out of 
the way for those who might come to meet me, 
and has some other inconveniences. But I mean 
to proceed from Formianum to Terracina the 31st 
of December ; thence to the extremity of the Pon- 
tine marsh ; thence to Pompeius^s villa at Albanum ; 
and so to Rome the 3d of January, my birth-day. 
I daily become more alarmed about the republic.^ 
For even the good, as it is supposed, are not agreed. 
How many knights, how many senators have I 
seen, who severely blame, among other things, this 
journey of Pompeius ! We have great need of 
peace. From a victory must arise many evils, and 
most assuredly that of a tyrant. But these things 
we shall ver^ soon have an opportunity of discuss- 
ing in person. There is now absolutely nothing 
that I can write about. Not about the republic, 
because our information is the same : and our 
domestic affairs are known to both. It only re- 
mains to joke, if this man" permit. For my part 
] should think it wiser to grant him what he 
asks, than to meet in arms. It is too late now to 
resist one whom we have for ten years fostered 
against ourselves. What do you advise then ? you 
will say. Nothing but with your conciurrence ; nor 
indeed anything before my business" is either con- 
cluded, or laid aside. Take care then to get well ; 
and shake off at length this ague with the diligence 
you so highly possess. 


LETTER VI. 

I HAVE absolutely nothing to say to you. You 
are acquainted with everything ; nor have I any- 
thing to expect from you. Let me then only keep 
up my custom of not suftcring anybody to go to 
you without a letter. I am in great fear about the 
republic ; and have hitherto scarcely found any- 
body who did not think it better to grant Cast ar 
what he demanded, than to go to war. His de- 
mands are indeed greater than was supposed. But 
why should we now first resist him ? For this is 
not a greater evil than when we prolonged his 
government for five years ; or when we introduced 


* A place belonging; to (i. C^ioero. 
n* 800 letter a of this book. 


o Ills triumph. 


the law permitting him to be a candidate for the 
consulship in his absence. Unless forsooth we 
then gave him these arms, that we might now fight 
with him well prepared. You will say, ** What 
then will be your opinion ?" Not what I shall 
say. For 1 shall think that everything ought to 
be done to avoid a battle ; I shall say the same as 
Pompeius. Nor shall 1 do this with an abject spirit 1 
but this again is a very great evil to the state, and 
in some measure peculiarly improper for me, that 
I should appear to differ from Pompeius in so im- 
portant a cause. 

— ♦— 

LETTER VII. 

** Dionysius, an excellent man, as 1 have also 
found him, and very learned, and full of affection 
towards you, arrived in Rome the 18th of Decem- 
ber, and delivered to me your letter." These are 
the very expressions contained in your letter about 
Dionysius. You dp not adu — “ and he returns 
thanks to you." But he certainly ought : and 
such is your kindness that, if lie had done so, you 
would have mentioned it. I do not however recant 
the testimony given of him in my former letter. 
Let him therefore be called an excellent man. 
For even this is well done, that he should have 
given me this means of thoroughly knowing him. 

I Philogenes has informed you truly. He had pro- 
vided what he ought p ; and I desired him to make 
use of the money till it should be wanted. He has 
accordingly had the use of it thirteen months. I 
hope Poiitinius is well ; but from what you men- 
tion of his having entered the city, I am fearful 
what may be the matter For he would not have 
done so, but for some important reason. As the 
2d of January is the day of the Compitalia I do 
not care to go to Albanum •* tlmt day, from fear of 
being troublesome to the family ; 1 shall therefore 
go on the third ; and thence to the city on the 
fourth. I do not know on what day your fit re- 
curs ; but I should be sorry to have you disturbed 
under the incouvenieoce of your illness. Respect- 
ing the honour of my triumph, unless Csesar em- 
ploy any secret measures through his tribunes, 
everything else seems to be tranquil. Most tran- 
quil certainly is my own mind, which looks upon 
the whole with indifference ; and the more so, be- 
cause I hear from many persons that Pompeius 
and his council have determined to send me into 
Sicily, as holding a command. This is worthy of 
Abdera*. For the senate has passed no decree, 
and the people no law, for my having a command 
in Sicily. But if the republic gives this authority 
to Pompeius, why should he send me, rather than 
any private person } If therefore this command is 
likely to give me trouble, I shall avail myself of 
the first gate I see For as to what you say of 
there being a wonderful expectation of my arrival, 
though at the same time none of the good, or mo- 

P Seo book v. letter in 

q Pontinius was one of ricero*s lieutenants ; and it was 
to bo expected that he would have remained out of the 
city to attend Cicero in his triumph. 

' I'bis was a Roman festival, and holiday for the slaves. 
It is mentioned before. See book ii. letter 3 . 

« The estate of Pompeius. 8ee letter 5 of this book. 

t The land of fools, 

V Bliall enter Homo immediately, and thereby abdicate 
zny command. 


TO TITUS POMPONIUS ATTICUS. 


derately good, entertain any doubt of my senti- 
m^nts : I do not understand whom you call good ; 
for my own part I know* none, at least if we look 
for whole orders of men, for undoubtedly there are 
individuals who are good. But in civil dissentions 
we ought to look for ranks and orders of good men. 
Do you think then the senate is good, which has 
left the provinces without commanders? For 
Curio could never have maintained his purpose^ 
if any attempt had been made to resist him. But 
the senate would not follow that advice; from 
whence it happened that no successor to Caesar 
was appointed. Or the public renters ^ Who 
were never steady, but now are quite in Ceesar’s 
interests. Or the bankers? Or farmers? WJjo 
have most reason to wish for peace ; unless you 
suppose those people to be afraid of living under 
government who have never objected to it, 
provided they could live in peace. What then ? 
Must we admit the pretensions of one absent 
who still keeps his array after the day appointed 
by law is past ? I say at once, of nobody absent. 
For if this is granted, the other follows of course. 
Do we admit a government of ten years ? and so 
ample ? Then we must admit also my banishment, 
and the loss of the Campanian territory and 
the adoption of a patrician ^ by a plebeian, of a 
man of Cadiz by one of Mitylene ; and we must 
admit the wealth of Labienus and Mamurra, and 
the gardens and Tusculan villa of Balfius. The 
source of all these is the same. He should have 
been resisted wdiilc he was weak, and the thing was 
easy. Now there are eleven legions, as many ca- 
valry as be pleases, people beyond tlie Po, people 
from the city, so many tribunes of the peojile, such 
an abandoned body of young men, a leader of such 
authority, such boldness ; this is the man wdth 
whom we must tight, or admit his pretensions, 
which are also sanctioned by the law, “ Fight,'' 
you say, rather than be a slave." For W'hat 
object ? That if you are conquered, you may be 
proscribed ? If you conquer, that you may still be 
a slave ? What then, say you, will you do ? The 
same as cattle, which being scattered about follow 
the herds of theirown species. As one ox follows the 
others, so shall I follow the good, or those who 
have the reputation of good, though they rush 
on to their destruction. 1 see clearly what is 
best " in our sad straits. For nobody can say 
when we come to arms what will be the issue ; 
but everybody knows that if the good are beaten, 
this man will neither be more sparing of the blood 
of the principal citizens, than Cinna was; nor 
more moderate than Sulla, in plundering the rich. 

I have been a long time talking jJolitios with you, 
and should continue if my lamp were not going 
out. 'Po be short, — “ speak, Marcus Tullius," 

1 side with Pompeius ; that is, wdth T. Pomponius. 
Pray make my compliments to that nice boy Alexis, 
unless perhaps in my absence he is become a young 
man, — for he seemed to be growing up very fast. 

^ ThlH Curio was a tribune, and creature of (.'frsar, and 
therefore stopped tlieVappointinent of the new governors 
to secure Ceesar from a sui;eessr)r. 

w That Oa?sar, though absent, might yet bo eligible to 
the consulship ; for, had he oome up to Rome, he must 
have resigned his command. 

X See book ii. letter 6. y As in the case of Clodius. 

* Balbus was a native of Tartessus near Cadiz, and had 
been adopted by Theophanes of Mitylene. 

« Namely, jKiacc. Soc letter 3 of this book. 


LETTER Vlll. 

What need of such strong affirmation on the 
subject of Dionysius ? Would not a mere nod 
from you sgcure my belief? But your silence gave 
me the greater suspicion, both because you gene, 
rally employ your testimony to consolidate friend- 
ships, and I heard that he had spoken differently 
of me to other people. But 1 am perfectly satis- 
hed that it is as you say. I therefore continue to 
regard him as ^ou would have me. I had also 
marked the day of your ague from one of your 
letters written as the fit was cenning on, and 1 cal- 
culated that you might, "if there was occasion, 
come to me in Alban um without incoifVenience the 
3d of January. But pray do nothing that is in- 
consistent with your health. For what signifies 
one or two days ? 1 understand that, by Livia's 

will, Dolabella with two co-heirs succeeds to a 
third part of her property, but on the condition of 
changing his name. It is a question of propriety 
whether it be right for a young man of noble birth 
to change his name for a lady’s will. But we shall 
be able to determine this more philosophically, 
when we know to about how much this third of the 
third part of her property amounts. What you 
thought would be the case, that 1 should see 
Pompeius before I got to Rome, has accordingly 
happened. For on the 27th of December he came 
up to me at Lavernium. We came together to 
Formise, and conversed privately from two in the 
aftenioon till dusk. In answer to your inquiry, if 
there is any hope of accommodation, so far as ] 
have learned from Pompeius's full and accurate 
discourse, there is not even any inclination towards 
it For liis opinion is, that if Ciesar should be 
made consul, even with the dismissal of his army, 
the government’ will be overturned. He even 
thinks, that when he is acquainted with the active 
preparations against him, he will neglect the con- 
sulate this year, and prefer keeping his army and 
his province. But if he should be driven to mad- 
ness, be held him in great contempt, and relied 
u])on his own forces and those of the republic. 
In truth, though that saying often occurred to me, 
that the fortune of war was common ; yet it was 
some alleviation of my solicitude, to hear a brave 
and experienced man, and one of the greatest au- 
thority, politically expose the dangers of a false 
peace. W'e hud in our possession Antonius's 
speech pronounced the 23d of December, which 
contained an accusation of Pompeius from the 
time of his entering into public life, complaining 
of those who had been condemned, and of the ter- 
ror of hi.s arms. Upon which he observed, "What 
think you that Ctesar himself will do, if he should 
obtain the government of the state, whqp his weak 
and needy queestor dares to utter such expres- 
sions ?" In short, he appeared not only'not to wish 
for such a peace, but even to dread it. Yet the ap- 
prehension of abandoning the city shakes, as I 
conceive, this resolution K It is a great vexation 
to me, that 1 must pay off my debt to Caesar, and 
transfer to that quarter the materials of my tri- 
umph. For it is unseemly to be indebted to one 
of an opposite party. But of this, and many 
other things, when we meet. 

b The text is obscure, and perhaps faulty. 


THE LETTERS OP MARCOS TOLLIDS CICERO 


LETTER IX. 

Am I,*’ say you, ** to receive a letter from you 
everyday?^’ Yes, if I find anybody to whom 1 
cau give it., But you are on the point of being 
here yourself/' It will then be timeT enough to 
stop when I arrive. I find there is erne of your 
letters which has never reached me, owing to my 
friend L. Quintius, who was bringing it, being rol^ 
bed and wounded at Bastlus’s monument. Consider 
therefore, if it contained anything gf importance for 
me to know. At the same time resol ve me this political 
problem. Since ori^pf these things must take place: 
either Ist, that Csesar should be deemed eligible, 
while he still retains his army through the senate, 
or through the tribunes of the people ; or 2dly, that 
Csesar must be persuaded to give up his province 
and liis army, in order to become consul ; or 3dly, 
if this cannot be done, that the comitia may be held 
without any consideration of him, yet with his suf- 
fering it, and retaining his province ; or, 4thly, if 
through the interference of the tribunes he does not 
suffer the comitia to proceed, but yet remains quiet, 
that the business may be brought to an interreg- 
num ; or, 5thly, if in order to enforce his claims, 
he should bring up his army, that we must then 
contend in arms ; and 6thly, that he may either 
begin the contest immediately, before we are 
suSiciently prepared ; or, 7thly, after his friends 
have preferred at the comitia their request 
for his eligibility, and have been refused ; he may 
also, 8tbly, proceed to arms either for that single 
reason, that his claims arc not admitted ; or 9thly, 
for an additional reason if it happen that any tri- 
bune, in his attempt to interrupt the senate, or to 
excite the populace, should be marked or circum- 
vented by a decree of the senate, or removed, or 
expelled, or should flee to him under pretence of 
being expelled : again, when war is actually begun, 
we must either, lOtbly, remain in possession of the 
city, — or 1 1 thly, we must leave it, in order to inter- 
cept his supplies of provisions and troops. Tell 
methen of these evils, to one of which we must cer- 
tainly submit, which you think the least. You will 
say, ** that he should be persuaded to deliver up 
his army in order to be made consul.” It is indeed 
a measure of such a kind, that if he consents no- 
thing can be said against it ; and if he does not 
obtain the admission of his claims, 1 shall be sur- 
prised if he does not do it. Yet there are some 
persons who think nothing is more to be dreaded 
than that be should be consul. ** But so," 
you will say, “ is better than with his army.*’ 
Certainly. But this very so may well make one 
exclaim, O what a great calamity ! and it admits 
of no remedy ; we must submit at his discretion. 
Think of him a second time consul, whom you re- 
member in his former cont^late. At that time, in 
his weakness, he out-matched, you say, the whole 
republic ; what do you expect now ? And when he 
is consul, Pompeius is resolved to be in Spain. 
This is a sad state, that the very thing which* is 
most to be deprecat^, cannot be refused : and if he 
does it, he will presently attain iJie high^t favour 
amongst all good men. But setting aside this, to 
which they say he can never be brought, of the 
remaining evils which is the worst ? To yield to 
what Pompeius calls hik most impudent demands ? 
For what can be more impudent ? You have held 
the province for ten years, granted you not by the 


senate, but by yourself, through violence and fac- 
tion, The period has elapsed, not of the law, but 
of your self-will ; but suppose it to be of the law, 
a decree is passed for appointing a successor, you 
stop it, and say, " Have consideration for me.'' 
Have you for us ? Would you keep your army 
longer than the people granted it ? and against the 
will of the senate ? You must fight then, unless 
you agree to it." With a good hope, as Pompeius 
says, either of conquering or of dying in liberty. 
If now we must fight, the time depends upon acci- 
dents ; the manner, on future events : on this sub- 
ject therefore I do not call upon you. If you have 
anything to offer in reply to what I have said, let 
me hear it. I am tortured with anxiety day and night. 


LETTER X. 

I HAVE suddenly come to the resolution of 
setting out before light, to avoid observation and 
discourse, especially as my liotors come with their 
laurels‘s. For the rest, truly I neither know what 
I am doing, or what I shedl do ; so much am 1 
disturbed with the rash determination** of our 
general, who seems to have lost his senses. How 
can 1 advise you, who. am myself waiting for your 
advice ? What has been Cnseus’s object, or what 
is now his object, I cannot tell, cramped as he is 
within the towns, and appearing stupified. If he 
remains in Italy, we shall all be together ; but if 
he retires, our conduct must be a subject of con- 
sideration. Hitherto certainly, if I have any under- 
standing, everything has been done foolishly and 
incautiously. Pray write to me very often, what- 
ever comes into your mind. 


LETTER XI. 

What, I beseech you, is all this ? or what are 
people about ? For I am quite in the dark. “ We 
have got possession," you say, “ of Cingulum ; we 
have lost Anconis ; Labienus has deserted from 
CtKsar." Are we speaking of a Homan general, or 
of Hannibal ? O wretched man, and void of under- 
standing*^, who has never known even a shadow of 
what is truly honourable ! Yet he professes to do 
all this for honour's sake. But how can there be 
honour, where there is not rectitude ? Or is it 
right then to have an army without any public 
appointment ? To occupy the towns of Roman 
citizens, in order to get a readier access to his own 
country ? To cancel debts, to reciA exiles, to 
institute six hundred other wicked practices, 
** in order to obtain (as Eteocles says*^) the greatest 
kingdom of the gods ? " I envy him not his fortune. 
I would assuredly prefer a single basking s with 
you in your Lucretine sun, before all kingdoms of 
such a kind ; or rather 1 would die a thousand 
times, before 1 would suffer such a thought to 
enter my mind. ** What if you should wish it," 

c The fasces borne by the liotorsA;.or serJeant^ attending 
one who had been saluted emperor, were bound with laurel 
till they entered the city. See book v. letter 2(1. 

^ Pompeius hastily left Homo, and retired towards 
Brundisium. 

« Ceesar. f In the ** Phoenlssn** of Euripides. 

8 The ancient Romans used to have places appropriated 
to walking or conversation, which were open to the sun, 
and screened from cold winds. 


TO TITUS POMPONIUS ATTICU8. 


you say ? “ For everybi^y is at liberty to wish/' 

But 1 consider this very wish a thing more wretched 
than being crucified. The only thing that is worse, 
is to get what you so wish. But enough of this ; 
for 1 am too ready to dwell upon these troubles 
with you : let us return to our own general, i’ell 
me then, what think you of this resolution of 
Pompeius ? I mean his leaving the city. I am quite 
at a loss : nothing seems more absurd. That you 
should leave the city } Would you then do the same 
if the Gauls should come** ? The republic, he says, 
does hot consist in its walls, but in all that we hold 
dear. Themistocles did the same*. For a single 
city was unable to withstand the united flood of 
foreign nations. But Pericles did not so, fifty 
years afterwards, when besides the walls he kept 
nothing. And our own people formerly, when the 
rest of the city was captured, still kept possession 
of the citadel : “so have we heard the deeds of 
ancient heroes.'' Yet by the grief of the towns, 
and the conversation of those 1 meet, this reso- 
lution seems likely tb produce^some effect. There 
i1^ a wonderful complaint (I know not if it is made 
there ; but you will tell me) that the city should 
be without magistrates, without a senate. In short, 
Pompeius by his flight creates a strong sensation. 
What think you ? The case is quite altered, and 
now it is thought that nothing should be granted 
to Ceesar. Explain to me how all this is. l.have 
a charge attended with little trouble ; for Pompeius 
wishes me to have the superintendence of all this 
district of Campania, and the sea-coast ; so that the 
levies of troops, and all business of importance, 
may be referred to me. I therefore expect to be 
unsettled. I imagine by this time you sec what is 
Caesar's impetuosity, what is the disposition of the 
people, what is the state of the whole business : 
about all these things I should be glad if you would 
write to me, and (as they are liable to change) as 
often as you can. For I feel some comfort both 
whilst 1 am writing to you, and whilst 1 am reading 
your letters. 


LETTER Xir. 

I HAVE hitherto received but one lettet* from 
you, dated the 20th in which it is mentioned that 
you. had previously despatched another, which I 
have not received. But J beg you will write as 
often as possible, not onlf if you have learned, or 
heard anything, but even if you suspect it ; espe- 
cially what you think 1 ought or ought not to do. 
As to what you ask me, that 1 should take care to 
inform you what Pompeius is doing; I do not 
believe he knows himself, and certainly nobody 
else does. I saw the consul L^ntulus at Formise 
the 22d, and saw Libo. Everything is full of 
alarm and confusion. Pompeius is gone to Lari- 
num ; for there the troops are, and at Luceria, 
and Theanum, and other parts of Apulia. Thence 
it is uncertain whether he means to stop anywhere, 
or to cross the sea.flf he remains, 1 doubt whether 
he can rely upon his army ; if he goes away, what 
I should do, whither I should go, or wliere I should 
stay, I know not. For I apprehend he, whose 

1* This evidently alludes to the city of Rome having for- 
merly been taken by the Gauls. 

1 Upon the invasion of the Persians. 

i Probably the 20th of January, 


tpanny you dread, will act most sadly. Neither 
the adjournment of public business, nor the flight 
of the seriate and magistrates, nor the secret** 
treasury, will stop him. But this, as you say, we 
shall soon see. In the mean time you must excuse 
me for writing to you so much, and so often. For 
1 feel some consolation from it, and besides am 
desirous of eliciting your letters in return, espe- 
cially your advice, what I should do, or how I 
should conduct myself, and whether 1 should give 
myself up whollv to the party. 1 am not deterred 
by danger; but am distracted with grief. That 
everything should be conducted with such want of 
judgment, or so contrary^ to my own judgment ! 
Or should 1 hesitate, and turn back, aqfl join those 
who are in possession, and enjoy the smiles of 
fortune? “ I have too much respect for the 
Tnijans*/' and am prevented by the duty not only 
of a citizen, but of a friend. But then 1 am un- 
manned by commiseration for the children. Write 
therefore something to me in my trouble, notwith- 
I standing you feel the same distress ; but especially 
if Pompeius should retire out of Italy, tell me what 
' you think I ought to do. Manius Lepidus indeed 
(for we were together) has resolved to go no further 
than that; L. Torquatus says the same. 1 have 
i, many circumstances, and among the rest my lictors, 
/to embarrass mt. 1 never met with anything less 
capable of being disentangled. Therefore I ask 
for nothing certain, but only for what you think ; 
and, in short, I wish to know your very doublings. 
It is pretty certain that Labienus has left Caesar. 
If it had happened that on coming to Rome he 
could have found the magistrates and the senate 
there, it might have been of great service to cur 
cause ; as by it he would appear to pass sentence 
upon a friend for the sake of the republic. This 
appears indeed now, but is of less service ; for 
there is nobody to serve ; and I imagine he already 
repents of the step he has taken ; unless perhaps 
the very circumstance of his having left him be 
false : 1 had it however for a truth. Now though, 
as you say, you confine yourself within your own 
boundaries, yet I wish you to explain to me the 
actual state of the city ; whether tliere is expressed 
any wish for Pompeius ; any dislike towards Ceesar ; 
also what you think about Tereiitia and.TuUia, 
whether they should continue at Rome, or be with 
me, or retire to some place of safety. All thU, 
and anything else that occurs, I should be glad to 
hear from you, and the oftener the better. 


LETTER Xlll. 

1 AGREE with you about the Vennonian business. 
1 look upon Labienus as a hero. There has been 
for a long time no deed more distinguished amongst 
our citizens. If no othgT good arise froth it, there 
is this ac least, that it has given pain to Ceesar. 
But 1 think moreover that it has some effect in 
adyancing the general cause. I love Piso too, 
wiose judgment of his son -in-law*** must, I thi^, 

^ The tj|:ea8ury was within the temple of Batum, and 
there appears to ha^ie been one part of it reserved for the 
extraordinary cxigenclos of the state. [Livius, xxvii. 10,] 
This is what is probably intended in this place. Bee letter 
21 of this book, 

A This quotation from Homer occurs before. See book 
ii. letter 5. 

“ Crosar had married Calpumia, Piso's daughter. 
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have weight. Though you see the nature of this 
contest. It is a civil war of such a kind, as does 
not arise from divisions among the members of the 
state, but from the audacity of one abandoned 
citizen. He is powerful from his army ; he retains 
many by hopes and promises ; but re'illy aims at 
possessing everything belonging to everybody. To 
this man has the city been delivered up, full of 
supplies, and without a garrison. What is there 
that you may not dread from one who regards 
those temples and houses not as^his country, but 
as his prey ? What he designs to do however, or 
by what means, I know not, without a senate, and 
without magistrates : he cannot so much as pretend 
to any public motive. But where shall we be able 
to raise ourselves up again ? or when ? having, as 
you must perceive, a most ungeneral -like com- 
mander, who did not even ki\pw the circumstances 
of Picenum". Howunadvised he is, the state of affairs 
testifies ; for, to say nothingof the errors of the last ten 
years, what condition is not preferable to this flight? 
Nor do I now understand what are his intentions ; 
and I do not cease in my letters to inquire. It is 
plain that nothing can be more timid, nothing more 
confused : so that 1 see no protection, for the sake 
of which he was kept near the city ; nor any place 
or situation for protection. All hope is placed in 
two legions that are invidiously retained”, and ill- 
affected. For the new recruits are hitherto raised 
against their inclination, and determined not to 
fight. The time for making conditions is lost. 
What is likely to happen I do not see. It has been 
committed by us, or at least by our leader, to go 
out of harbour without our rudders, and give our- 
selves up to the storm. I am in doubt what I 
should do with our young Ciceros : 1 have some- 
times thought of sending them into Greece. And I 
with respect to Tullia and Terentia, when the 
approach of so many foreign troops comes across 
my mind, I dread everything : then again when I 
recollect Dolabella, 1 a little revive. 1 should wish 
you to consider what you think I ought to do ; in 
the first place, for security ; (for a different con- 
sideration is due to them and to myself ;) then for 
my reputation, that 1 may not be blamed for 
choosing to let them be in Rome at a time when 
all honest people are leaving it. You also, and 
Peduceus, who has written to me, must take care 
what you do ; for such is your reputation, that as 
much is required of you as of the greatest citizens. 
But about this you will see ; as I wish you to con- 
sider about myself, and my concerns. It remains 
for me to beg that you will find out, as liell as you 
are able, what is doing, and will write me word : 
also what you can ascertain by conjecture, which I 
particularly look for from you. For, while every- 
body relates what is done, from you I expect what 
is going be done. ** The best prophet is one 
who guesses wellP,'^ Pardon my loquaciousness ; 
which both affords me some relief while 1 am 
writing to you, and calls forth your letters 

I could not at first understand the enigmat of 
the Oppii of Velia ^ ; for it is more obscure than 

n That the town of IMccnuiti tnhoul^have been garrlaoned 
to prevent the approach^of Ceesar to Home. 

o They had been raised for the Parthian war. 

p The original is quoted from Kuripides. 

q There i» every appearanct^nf this being the conclusion 
of one letter, and what follows, the beginning of another. 

' Tho Oppll were probably soriveuers and money agents 


Plato’s doctrine of numbers*. But I now under- 
stand your meaning ; for you call the Oppii the 
Juices^ of Velia. This puzzled me a long , time* 
But this being made out, the rest was clear, and 
agreed with Terentia’s account. I saw L. Csesar 
at Minturnse the morning of the 2t5th of January 
with most extravagant instructions ; a mere man 
of straw ; so that he seems to me to have done it 
in mockery, to deliver to him instructions of such 
importance. Unless perhaps he did not deliver 
them, and this man caught hold of some expres- 
sions, which he pretended were instructions, 
Labienus, whom 1 look upon as a great man, came 
to Theanum the 2^d ; there he met l^ompeius and 
the consuls. When I know certainly what was 
said and done, I will inform you. Pompeiuswent 
from Thennum towards Larinum the 24th. That 
day he remained at Venafrura. Labienus seems to 
have brought us a little encouragement. But I 
have nothing yet to tell you from this quarter. 
I rather wait to hear what news is brought thither; 
how he bears this-, conduct • of T^abienus ; wbat 
Domitius is doing among the Marsi, or Thermus 
at Iguvium, or P. Attius at Cingulum how the 
people in tlie city are disposed ; and what is your 
opinion of the future. Upon these subjects I 
should wish often to hear from you, and what you 
think best to be done about the ladies, and 'what 
you mean to do yourself. If I were writing with 
my own hand, I should send you a longer letter : 
but I employ an amanuensis on account of a weak- 
ness iu my eyes. 


LETTER XIV, 

I SEND this on the 27th of January, on my way 
from Cales to Capua, having still a slight infiam- 
mation of the eyes. L, Caesar delivered Ciesar’s 
despatch to Pompeius on the 25th, while he w^as 
with the consuls at Theanum. The terms were 
approved, with this reserve, that he should with- 
draw his garrisons from those places which he had 
occupied beyond the limits of his province. If he 
did this, it was replied that we would return to the 
city, and conclude the business through the senate. 
I hope that we are at peace even at this present. 
For he begins to repent of his madness, and our 
general of his forces'^. Pompeius wished me to go 
to Capua, and to forward the levies ; in which the 
Campanian settlers arei' not very ready to engage, 
Pompeius has very conveniently distributed Cwsar’s 
gladiators, which are at Capua, and whom I 

had before sent you a wrong accoi|^firom Tor- 
quatus’s letters. Two are sent to Ach family. 
There were 500 of them in the schools. It was 
said they were going to make an insurrection : so 
that in this respect the republic has been well pro- 
residing in that part of Rome known by the name of 
Vella. 

|» This doctrine of numbers was derived from Pythagoras, 
and is indeed most obscure. Plato has introduced It in his 
*• Tiinaeufl/* and In some other parj'.s of his works. 

t 1 have thought it best to give this, which 1 conceive to 
be the meaning of the Latin succonet^ derived from oirdf, 
“ succus,** or ** juice.” There is an instance of a similar 
enigma on the name of Phllotiinus. [See book vi. letter 9.] 
Of tho Oppii see book viii. letter 7» note 

“ Tlieso were all of them of Pompeius's party. 

V Pompeius begins to repent of having placed his reliance 
on such doubtful trooiMi. 


TO TITUS POMPONITJS ATTICUS. 


vided for. Respecting our ladies, amongst whom is 
your sister, pray consider how far it is reputable 
for us that they should remain at Rome, when all 
other ladies of any respect have left it, I have 
before written to you, and have written to them 
about it, I should wish you to encourage their 
departure ; especially as 1 have estates on the sea- 
coast, where I preside, in which they may be accom- 
modated as occasion offers. For if offence is taken 
at my conduct, it arises from my son-in-law ; for I 
which I ought not to be responsible : but this is 
something more, that our ladies should have con- 
tinued at Ropie after all the others. I should be 
glad to know what you yourself, and Sextus, think 
about going away ; and what is your opinion of 
the whole state of affairs. For my own part, I do 
not cease to recommend peace ; which, even if it | 
be unequitable, is preferable to the most equitable j 
wat*. But this as fortui» shall ordain. 


LETTER XV. 

Since my departure from the city, 1 have suf- 
fered no day to pass without writing something to 
you ; not that T had much to say, but that 1 might 
talk with you in my absence. For, when I cannot 
do this in person, nothing is more agreeable to 
me. Upon my arrival at Capua on the 27th, the 
day previous to my writing this, 1 met the consuls 
and many of our order "■ ; all of whom wished that 
Caesar might withdraw his garrisons, and abide by 
the terms he had offered. Favonius alone objected 
to our admitting any conditions imposed by him ; 
but he was not attended to in the council. 
Even Cato thinks it now better to submit than to 
hght. He says however that he wishes to be pre- 
sent in the senate, when the terms are debated, if 
Caesar should be induced to withdraw his garrisons. 
Therefore he does not care to go into Sicily, where 
his presence is greatly wanted ; but is desirous of 
being in the senate, which I fear may be y)rcjudicial. 
Postumus also, whom the senate appointed by name 
to go immediately into Sicily to succeed Fuffanus, 
refuses to go without Cato, and soiiceives that his 
own assistance and weight in the senate is of great 
importance. Thus the business devolves upon 
Fannius, who is sent befor^ with a command into 
Sicily. There is a great ^Jiffereiice of opinion in 
our consultations. Most think that Cassar will not 
adhere to conditions, and that these requi- 
sitions we^'^^terposed by him only to interrupt 
our necessaly^rcparations for war. But 1 expect 
that he will withdraw his garrisons : for if he is 
made consul, he will gain his purpose, and will 
gain it with less guilt than that with which* he 
began. But a severe blow must be sustained ; for 
we are shamefully unprepared both in men and 
money. The whole of which, whether belonging 
to individuals in the city, or to the public in the 
treasury, is left for* him. Pompeius is gone to 
join the troops of Atlius, and has taken Labienus 
with him. 1 want your opinion upon these matters, 

I design to retire immediately to Formiee. 

V Of the senators. 


LETTER XVI. 

I IMAGINE I have received all your letters ; the 
first irregularly, the rest in the order in which 
Terentia s^t them. About Casar’s proposals, 
and Labienus's arrival, and the replies of the con- 
suls and of Pompeius, I have written to you in a 
letter from Capua of the 28th, and have besides 
thrown together several things in the same letter. 
We have now two subjects of expectation ; one, 
what Caesar will determine when he has received 
the answer delivered to L. Cmsar ; the other, what 
Pompeius is doing, who send^me word that in a 
few days he shall have an* army on which he • can 
depend ; and he holds out the hope tb%t, if he gets 
into the country of Piceniim, we may return again 
to Rome. He has with him Labienus, who speaks 
confidently of the weakness of Caesar's forces. His 
arrival is a great source of encouragement to our 
Cnseus. I have been desired by the consuls to be 
at ('apua the 5th of February. I set out from 
Capua to go to Formite the 3()th of January ; and 
the same day having received your letter at Cales 
about three in the afternoon, I have immediately 
set down to answer it. I agree with you about 
Terentia and Tullia, to whom 1 had written referring 
them to you. If they are not already set out, 
there is no occasion for their removing till we see 
what the situation of things may be. 


LETTER XVII. 

Your letter is most acceptable and agreeable to 
me. I thought of transporting the boys into 
Greece, at a time when the quitting Italy seemed 
necessary : for if I should go to Spain this would 
not be equally suitable for them. 1 think you and 
Sextus may even now very well remain in Rome ; 
for you have no reason to be friends with our 
Pompeius, — since nobody ever withdrew so much 
from the city garrison. You see that I can still 
joke* with you. You must already be acquainted 
with the answer which L. Csesar brings back from 
Pompeius, and the letter he bears from him to 
Ccesar ; for it is written and delivered with the 
view of being made public. I have in my own 
mind found fault with Pompeius, who, though he 
writes so well, should have left to Sestius an affair 
of such consequence, which was to go into every- 
body's hands. Accordingly, I never read anything 
more Ses^jan y. It may, however, be seen by 
Pompeius’s letter, that nothing is refused to Caesar; 
but everything that he can demand is abundantly 
granted, — which he roust be mad if he does not 
accept, especially as the demand is most unreason- 
able : for who are you that say, ** if JPompeius 
goes into Spain," and ^•If he dismisses his garri- 
sons.^" Yet this is granted; though not so 
honourably ,now, when the republic has been 
vio^ted and invaded by arms, as if he had formerly 
obtained the acknowledgment of bis eligibility. 
Yet I doubt if even this will satisfy him. For 
when he had delivered his projfiosals to L. Caesar, 
he should have wiuted more quietly for the answer; 
instead of which he is reported to be particularly 

* The joke consiste in giving the name of garrison to 
the senators and others who quitted Rome. 

7 More indicative of Seetius’s bad style. 
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active. Trebatius sends me word, that he was 
desired by Csesar to write to me the 22d of Janu- 
ary, requesting me to come to Rome, and saying 
that I could not do him a greater favour. Upon 
all this he largely dilated. 1 understood, by 
reckoning up the days, that as soon as^Csesar had 
heard of my departure he began to be uneasy, from 
the apprehension that we* might all be absent. 
I do not doubt, therefore, of his having written 
likewise to Piso, and to Servius. I am rather 
surprised that he should not have written to me 
himself, or should not have applied to me through 
Dolabella or Cseliua; not that 1 have any objection 
to Trebatius's writing, 'of whose affection I am 
well persuaded. I wrote word back to Trebatius 
(for I did not care to write to Caesar, as he had 
not written to me), that it could not very well be 
done at this time, — but thatT was at one of my 
farms, and had taken no part in raising troops or 
any other business : and I intend to maintain this 
posture as long as any hope remains. But if war 
breaks out, I shall not be wanting to my duty or 
to my dignity, having first sent the boys into Greece. 
For I perceive that every part of Italy will be in- 
volved in the contest, — so great is the mischief 
excited partly by wicked, partly by jealous citizens. 
But in a few dap it will be underst''od, from the 
manner in which he receives our answer, how 
things are likely to go. Then, if we are to have 
war, 1 will write to you more at lengtli ; but if 
even a truce is agreed upon, 1 shall hope to see you 
myself. This 2d of February, on which day I 
write in Formianum, being just returned from 
Capua, I am expecting the ladies, though 1 had 
written to them by your advice to desire they 
would remain in Rome ; but I hear there has been 
a great alarm in the city. I mean to be at Capua 
the 5th of February, as the consuls desired. What- 
ever intelligence is brought hither from Pompeius 
I will immediately write to inform you ; and I 
shall expect to hear from you upon these affairs. 


at the very time when Lucius Caesar was sent with 
proposals of peace, was nevertheless eagerly raising 
recruits, occupying different posts, and securing 
himself with garrisons. - O the wicked robber ! O 
disgrace to the republic, scarcely to be compensated 
by any peace. But let us cease to complain, and 
bend to the times, and go with Pompeius into 
Spain. This is what 1 wish for in this sad stote ; 
since we have, without any pretence, refused to let 
the republic see him a second time consuP. But 
enough of this. I forgot before to write to you 
about Dionysius ; but it was my determination to 
wait for Csesar’s answer, — that in case 1 should 
return to the city he might wait for me there, or 
if that should be put off then I might send for 
him. I say nothing of what he ought to do in the 
event of my flight, or what becomes a learned and 
friendly man, especially when he had been asked. 
But this I must not requiK too rigidly from Greeks. 
You will take care, however, if it is necessary to 
summon him (which I should be sorry for) that I 
may not trouble biili against Ills inclination. My 
brother Quintus is anxious to pay what he owes 
you through Egnatius ; and there is no want of 
inclination on Egnatius’s part, nor any want of 
funds : but the times being such that Q. Tittnius, 
who has been a great deal with me, has not enough 
to defray his expenses on the road, and has informed 
bis debtors that they must continue the same in- 
terest ^ ; that L. Ligus also is said to have done 
the same ; and that Quintus has at present no 
money in his house, and cun neither get any from 
Egnatius nor borrow anywhere : he is surprised 
that you should have no regard for this general 
embarrassment. And I, whilst I observe that 
precept falsely attributed to Hesiod (for so it is 
supposed), to pronounce no judgment till you have 
heard both sides, especially against you, whom I 
never knew to do anything unadvisedly ; yet I am 
moved by his complaint : at all events I wished 
you to be acquainted with it. 


LETTER XVIII. 

On the 2d of February the ladies arrived at 
Formise, and brought an account of your attention 
and great kindness to them. I have thought it 
best that they should remain in Formianum along 
with the young Ciceros, till I knew whether we 
were to have a disgraceful peace or a wretched war. 

I "am going with my brother to the consuls at 
Capua the 3d of February, on which day I write ; 
for we were desired to be there the 5th. Pompeius’s 
answer is said to be liked by the people, and ap- j 

E roved by the assembly. 1 had supposed it would 
e so. K he* rejects this, he will lose his esti- 
mation ; if he accepts it, Which then," you 
will say, “ do you prefer?" I would answer you 
if I knew how well we were prepared. It was 
reported here that Cassius had been driven fn'>m 
Ancon, and that the place was in the possession of 
our people. If a war takes place, this may be an 
advantageous circumstance. Tfiey say that Csesar^ 


s The senators, 
s Caesar. , . 

1 have left this break as It is in the original. ' The 
sense no doubt is, that if Ctomr agrees to Pompeius’s terms, 
wo shall be left in a very had condition. 


LETTER XIX. 

I HA vs nothing to tell you ; nay, a letter which 
I had written I have not sent, — for it was full of 
good hopes ; as I had been informed of the dispo- 
sition of the assembly, and imagined that Ceesar 
would abide by the terms, especially as they were 
his own. Behold then*on the morning of the 4th 
of February I received your letter, and that of 
Philotimus, of Furnius, and of Curio to Fumius, 
in which he ridicules L. Csesar’s embassy. I feel 
quite overwhelmed, and know not what resolution 
to form. Yet it is not for myself that 1 care ; hut 
I am at a loss what to do about the boys. I write 
this, however, on my way to Capua, that I may 
more readily learn the state of Pompeius's affairs. 


LETTER XX. 

The time itself makes me little disposed to say 
much ; for I despair of peace, and our friends 
make no provision for war. You can imagine 


c Ca?»ar’a eligibility having been sanctioned by law, there 
was no longer any pretence to oppose it. 

It was usual to pay the interest of money the middle 
of every month, and probably 4 pme intimation was given 
ili the interest was unaltered. 



TO TITUS POMPONIUS ATTICUS. 


nothing weaker than these consuls ; by whosg i 
directions I came to Capua yesterday in a violent | 
rain, with the hope of hearing what they had to | 
propose, and of learning the state of our prepara- 
tions. They had not then arrived, but were coming 
empty and unprepared. Cnteus was said to be at 
Luceria, where he was to join some cohorts of the 
Attian legion, not very steady. But Caesar, they 
say, is rushing on and almost at hand ; not with 
the view of fighting, — for with whom should he 
light ? but to intercept our flight. For myself, I 
am ready to die with the rest in Italy ; about 
which I do not consult you. But if they go out 
of Italy what should I do ? The winter, the lictors 
which attend me the improvidence and negligence 
of our leaders, all tend to make me stay ; the mo- 
tives to flight are, my friendship with Cnieus, the 
common cause, of all hoqest men, the baseness of 
joining with t tyrant, who whether he will imitate 
Fhalaris, or Pisistratus', is uncertain. J should be 
glad if you could fesnlve tUe» difficulties, and 
assist me with your counsel, — though 1 imagine 
you must yourself be already in perplexity wliere 
you are, — but yet as far as you may be able. If I 
learn anything new here to-day, you shall know it ; 
for the <'>ousuls will j»resently be here, as they 
appointed. J hope to hear from you every day. 
You will answer this as soon as you can. 1 left 
the ladies and the young Ciceros in Formianum. 


LETTER XXL 

Of our calamities you have earlier intelligence 
than I, for they take their course from thence ; and 
there is nothing good to be expected from hence. 
I came to Capua the 5th of February, agreeably to 
the order of the consuls. Lentiilus arrived late in 
the day ; the other consul had not yet arrived on 
the 7th : for on that day I left Capua and staid at 
Cales, from whence I send this the following day 
before it is light I learned so much at Capua,- — 
that the consuls are quite inefficient, and that no 
troops are raised. Those employed on the recruit- 
ing service dure not show their faces, as Cmsar is 
at hand ; while our commander is nowhere, and 
does nothing ; so that the people will not enlist, — 
not from want of inclination, but from want of 
encouragement. But our'Cnaeus (O wretched and 
incredible state !), howis^he quite sunk I He has 
no spirit, no counsel, no forces, no exertion ; to 
say nothing of his shameful flight from the city, 
his timid harangues in the towns, hia ignorance not 
only of his adversary's forces, but of his own. 
What is the meaning of this ? On the 7th of 
February, C. Cassius, tribune of the people, came 
to Capua with instructions from Pompelus to the 
consuls that they should go to Rome and take 
away the money from the sacred treasury and 
immediately quit the city. Return to Rome ? 
under what guard ^ Then that they should go out 
again ? with whoselpermission ? The consul wrote 
word back, that Pompeius himself must first 

e Cicero hod not yet laid down his command since his 
return from Cilicia. 

( Phtilaris was distinguished by his cruelty ; Pisistratus 
by ids humanity ; both of them tyrants 

g This seems to have been a sacred deposit reserved for 
extraordinary emergMl^ See above, letter 12 of this 
.'booli* , . ♦ 


occupy Picenum But that was already lost ; 
which I knew, and nobody else, from Uolabella's 
letters. I had no doubt but that Ctesar would 
presently be in Apulia, and that our Cnteiis Tvoiild 
be on boar4 a ship. It is a great question what 1 
should do. I should have no difficulty, if every- 
thing had not been conducted most disgracefully, 
while I was never consulted. But yet I would do 
what becomes me. Ccesar himself invites me to 
peace ; but his letter is previous to his present 
impetuous career. Dolabella and Caelius assure 
me that my conduct is satisfu^ory to him. 1 am 
distracted with wonderful^! r resolution. Help me, 
if you can, with your advice ; and at t^e same time, 
as far as you are able, provide for what may hap- 
pen. In such a confused state of affairs I can 
write about nothing.^ I am expecting to hear from 
you. 


LETTER XXII. 

I PERCEIVE there is not a foot of ground in 
Italy that is not in Csesar's power. Of Pompeius 
1 know nothing; and unless he gets on board a 
ship, I fear he will be taken. What incredible 
s))eed ! But as for this our general. — Yet 1 cannot 
without pain find fault with one for whom I am 
grieved and distressed. It is not without reason 
that you apprehend a slaughter ; not that anything 
could be less calculated to secure the victory and 
authority of Ceesar ; but I see by whose counsels 
he will act. May it turn out well ! 1 Bp)>rehend 

it will be necessary to retire from these towns. I 
am at a loss what steps to take. You will do 
what you think best. Speak with Philotimus ; and 
you will have Tereritia on the 13th. What should 
1 do ? In what land, or what sea, should I follow 
him, whom 1 know not where to find ? But how 
is it possible by land ? And in what sea ? Shall 
I then deliver myself up to Cuesar ? Suppose I 
could do it with safety (and many people advise it), 
could J also do it with honour? Certainly not. 
What then ? I want your advice, as usual. It is 
a difficulty which cannot be cleared up : yet tell 
me what occurs to you, and what you mean to do 
yourself. 


LETTER XXIII. 

On the 9th of February in the evening I received 
a letter from Philotimus informing me that Domi- 
tius had an army to be depended upon i and that 
it had been joined by the troops from Picenum 
under the conduct of Lentulus and Thermus ; that 
Ccesar might be intercepted, and that hewas afraid 
of it : that the spirits mf honest men in Rome were 
raised ; that the wicked were almost thunderstruck, 
lam afraid that |his is but a dream : but, however, 
Philotimus’s letter has quite revived M. Lepidus, 
]!. Tbrquatus, and C. Cassius the tribune of the 
people, who are with me in the neighbourhood of 
Formioe ^ I wish it may not he more true, that 
we are all nearly prisoners ; and that Pompeius is 
retiring from Italy ; of whom (O bitter chance !) 
Cessar is said to he in pursuit. Caesar in pursuit 


This Pompeius had professed to do ; which if he had 
done, it would have cut off Caesar's approach to the city, 
i See book viii. letter d. 
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of Pompeius ? What ? to kill him ? O sad I 
And do we not all make a rampart of our bodies to 
oppose him ? In this you also take an interest. 
But what can we do ? We are completely con- 
quered, overwhelmed, and taken. Hoq^ver, upon 
reading Philotimus’s letter I have changed my 
resolution about the ladies, whom, as 1 told you, 
1 was going to send back to Rome. But it occurred 
to me that it might occasion a good deal of talk, 
if 1 should seem already to have formed my judg- 
ment of the public cause : in despair of which the 
ladies went back as a step to my own return. Re- 
specting myself, I a^ee With you, that I should not 
expose myself to a doubtful and hazardous flight, 
by which I can do’ no good to the republic, none 
to Pompeius, for whom I am willing to die with 
all devotion and readiness. I will therefore remain : 
though to live — You ask what people are 
doing here. All C|pua, and all recruiting, is sunk 
in despair : the cause is considered as lost ; every- 
body is running away ; unless there be any pro- 
spect of Pompeius uniting those troops of Domitius 
with his own. But I suppose we shall know 
everything in two or three days. I have sent you 
a copy of Caesar’s letter, as you desired. Many 
persons have assured me of his being very well 
pleased with the part I have taken. I am not 
sorry for this ; whilst 1 shall continue, as 1 have 
hitherto done, to avoid anything inconsistent with 
my honour. 


LETTER XXIV. 

Philotimus’s letter gave wonderful encourage- 
ment, not to me, but to those who were with me. 
The next day comes a letter to Cassius from his 
friend Lucretius at Cupua, saying that Nigidius 
had arrived at Capua from Domitius, and reported 
that Vibullius was fleeing out of Picenum with a 
few soldiers to Cneeus, and that Ccesar was imme- 
diately following him, while Domitius could not 
muster ^^000 men. He added that the consuls had 
left Capua. 1 doubt not but Cnseus is trying to 
make his escape, if only he can effect it. 1 have, 
as you advise, no thought of fleeing away. 


LETTER XXV. 

After I had despatched my letter to you full of 
sad news, but I fear too true, on the subject of 
Lucretius's letter to Cassius from Capua ; Cepha. 
lio arrived, and brought from you a more cheerful 
letter, yet not written with your usual confidence. 
I can believe anything sooner than what you say, 
that Pompeius is at the head of an army. Nobody 
brings any intelligence ofi the kind hither, but 

» 

J I understand this to allude to his destroying himself, 
if he could not live with credit, like what Is repeatedly 
said, book iii. letters 9, 19, 23, under the affliction of h(M 
banishment ; * and there also it is rather implied than 
expressed, probably to avoid the ill omen of an open decla- 
ration in direct toims. • 


^erything that is unpleasant. It is a wretched 
Aiate. He has always been successful in a bad 
cause : in the best of causes he has failed. What 
can be said, but that he understood the one, which 
was easy enough, and did not understand the 
other? For the right administration of the repub- 
lic is a difficult art. But I shall very soon know 
everything, and will immediately write to you. 


LETTER XXVI. 

I CANNOT say, as you do, “how often do I 
revive For it is only now that I a little revive, 
especially by the intelligence that is brought from 
Rome about ]!)omitius, and the troops of the 
Picentians. These last two days everything has 
become more favourable, so that the preparations 
for flight are put off. Csesar’s declaration, “if I 
find you here two days, hence is discredited. 
The accounts of Doipitius are good ; those of Afra- 
nius excellent. Your friendly advice of keeping 
myself free from either party as long as I can, is 
very agreeable to me. When you add, that I must 
avoid the appearance of being inclined to a bad 
cause, I certainly may appear so ; for 1 refused to 
take a lead in the civil contest while peace was in 
agitation : nut that it was not right, but because 
that which was much more right had brought upon 
me the imputation of wrong I certainly did not 
wish to make an enemy of him*" to whom Pom- 
peius would offer a second consulate and a triumph : 
and in what terms? “for his most distinguished 
conduct.” I know whom I should fear, and why. 
But if a war breaks out, as I see it will, 1 shall not 
be backward in taking my side. Terentia has 
written to you about the 20,0U0 sestertii (166/.). 
While I thought 1 should be moving about, I did 
not care to be troublesome to Dionysius ; and I 
made no reply to your repeated assurance of his 
attachment, because I expected from day to day 
to be able to determine what was to be done. 
Now, as far as I see, the boys are likely to pass 
the winter in Formianum. Whether I shall be 
there too, I do not know ; for if we go to war, I 
am resolved to join Pompeius. When I hear any- 
thing certain, I will take care to inform you. For 
my part I apprehend the foulest war; unless, as 
you know, some accident should occur on the side 
of Parthia”. *• 

k This is not to bo supposed Caesar’s actual declaration* 
It appears to be a line out of some poem, and probably 
means no moro than to express the apprehensions enter- 
tained of Caesar’s unlimited power. 

1 This alludes to the persecution and banishment which 
he suffered in consequence of his exertions in suppressing 
the Catilinorian conspiracy. 

Csesar. 

n The Romans having sustaiifld a signal defeat by the 
Parthians, at the time of Croesus’s death, became pecu- 
liarly alive to any danger that might arrive, and had 
already appointed Pompeius to go thither, [book vl. let- 
ter 1,] from whence it was hoped, {pat, in case of alarm 
from that quarter, the neoessity of his absenoe might pre- 
vent a civil war from breaking out. 
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BOOK VIIL 


LETTER I. 

Prbpentlv after I bad sent my letter to you, 

1 received one from Pompeius. It mostly related 
to the transactions in Picenum, of which VihulUus 
had sent him an account ; and to the troops raised 
by Domitius ; all which is known to you. It did 
not, however, represent things in so favourable a 
light as Philotimus's letter. I would have sent 
you the letter itself, but that my brother’s servant 
is in a hurry to set oft’. I will send it therefore 
to-morrow ^ But at the end of the letter is added 
in Pompeius’s own hand : “ I think you should 
come to Luceria : you can nowhere be safer^” 1 
understood this to signify, that he looked upon 
these towns, and tfiaritime ^oastr, as given up. 
And I was not surprised that he, who had given 
up the head'* itself, should not spare the other 
members. I immediately wrote him word back by 
a confidential attendant, that I did not consider 
where 1 could be most in safety ; but that if he 
wished me to go to Luceria on his own account, 
or that of the republic, 1 would immediately go : 
and I advised him to preserve the sea-coast, if he 
hoped to be supplied with grain from the provinces. 

I knew that 1 was saying this to no purpose ; but 
as in the case of retaining the city formerly, so 
now in the case of not relinquishing Italy, I wished 
to declare my opinion. For I perceive that pre- 
parations are making to concentrate all the troops 
at Luceria, not because that place is tenable, but 
that from thence, if we are pressed, we may have 
a ready escape. You must not therefore be sur- 
prised, if 1 airP unwilling to embark in a cause 
which has for its object neither peace nor victory, 
but only a disgraceful and calamitous flight. 1 
must go ; that, whatever issue chance may produce, 

1 may rather submit to it with those who are 
called good than appear to dissent from the good. 
Though I see that the city will presently be full 
of good people in one sense, that is, of the luxu- 
rious and wealthy ; and if these distant towns are 
deserted, it will overflow. 1 should be among their 
number, if 1 were not "encumbered with these 
lictors. Nor should I be sorry to have Manius 
Lepidus, L. Volcatius, and Sergius Sulpitius, for 
my companions ; of whom none exceeds L. Domi- 
tius in fblly, or A))pius Claudius in, inconstancy'. 
Pompeius alonf affects me, not by his authority, 
but by his kindness. For what authority can he 
have in this cause who professed his fondness for 
Ctt^sar at a time when we were all afraid of him ; 
and since he is becon^ afraid himself, thinks that ! 
everybody ought to be Caesar’s enemy. I shall, j 
however, go to Luceria ; though he will not per- 
haps be much pleased with my arrival; for 1 
cannot conceal ^ dislike of what has hitherto^ 
been done. If it were possible for me to sleep, 1 

o Tho letter itself will be found after letter 11 of this 
book. 

p Tho south coast, from whence Cicero writes. 

q Rome. 

r He should be as well countenanced by the example of 
those who were going to Rome, as by that of those who, 
without being a whit better, staid away. 


should not molest you with such long letters : if 
you are under the influence of the same cause, 1 
wish you would make the same return. 


LETTER II. 

I AM obliged to you on ever^ account ; both for 
telling me what you had heard ; and for not giving 
credit to what was inconsistent with tffy usual cor- 
rectness ; and for giving me your own opinion. 1 
wrote one letter to Caesar from Capua, in reply to 
what he had said to*me about his gladiators*. It 
was short, but expressive of Jrindness ; not only 
without reproach, but even with great praise, of 
Pompeius. For so that purpose of my letter re- 
quired, wherein 1 exhorted him to a reconciliation. 
If he has communicated this, he is welcome to 
publish it. I have written a second letter, the 
same day that 1 write this. I could not do other- 
wise, considering that he had himself written to 
me, and likewise Balbus. 1 send you a copy of 
rny letter, and believe you will find in it nothing 
to blame : if there should be anything, show me 
how I could avoid it. “ Do not write at all/’ 
you will say. How will this enable one to escape 
those who shall please to invent ? However, I 
will do so as far as possible. When you recall me 
to the recollection of what I have done, and said, 
and written, you act indeed a friendly part, for 
which I thank you ; but you seem to me to judge 
differently from myself what is honourable and 
becoming for me in this cause. For, in my 
opinion, notliing was ever done, in any country, 
by any leader and head of a state, more disgrace- 
fully than by our friend ; whoso condition I sin- 
cerely lament. He has deserted the city, that is, 
his country, for which, and in which, it had been 
glorious to die. You appear to me not to see the 
magnitude of this calamity; for you remain still 
in your own house. But you cannot remain there 
without the leave of the most abandoned mem 
Can anything be more wretched, more disgraceful 
than this ? We wander about like beggars with 
our wives and children. We have placed all our 
hopes in the life of one man, who is every year 
dangerously ill ; and are not driven, but called, 
out of our country ; which we have left, not to be 
preserved till our return, but to be plundered and 
burned ; so many are there in the same situation 
with myself, not in their villas, not in their gardens, 
not even in the city ; or if they are no|^, they will 
not be there long. Ifl^the mean time I must not 
remain even at Capua, but at Luceria. And we 
must now relinquish the sea-coast, and wait for 
Afranius and Petreius^ ; for Labienus has lost his 
dignity Here you will apply to me the proverb, 
“ What you give, that you must bear'".” I say 
nothing of my^lf; I leave that to others. But 

* Bee book vii. letter 14. 

t Tl^ese were lieutenants of Pompeius in Spain. 

® He had lost his consideration since hU defection from 
Cscsar to Pompeius. Bee book vil. letter 12. 

^ This I conceive to be tho true interpretation of this 
broken sentence. 
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what dignity is there here ? You, and all respect- 
able people, are, and will continue, at your own 
i homes. But before, who did not present himself 
to me? And now, who comes to this war^l for 
so it must now be called. Vibullius l^s already 
done great things. You will know what this is 
from Pompeius’s letter ; in which observe the 
place that is scored. You will see what Vibullius’s 
own opinion is of our Cnseus. But whither does 
this discourse lead ? 1 am ready to sacrifice my 
life for Fompeius ; there is nobody for whom 1 
have a greater regard : yet not so, that I think all 
hope of saving th^ republic depends upon him 
alone ; for you give me hi understand, something 
differently frbm what you used to do, that even if 
he should retire from Italy, you think I ought to 
retire with him ; which seems to me advisable nei- 
ther for the republic nor for’’ my children, and, 
moreover, neither right nor honourable. “ What 
then ? Will you be able to support the sight of a 
tyrant?” As if it signified whether 1 saw him, 
or only heard of him ; or as if I could look for a 
higher authority than Socrates ; who, when there 
were thirty tyrants, did not set his foot beyond the 
gate^. But I have besides a special reason for 
staying ; about which 1 shall hope at some time to 
talk to youy, I write this, the 17th of February, 
by the same lamp with which I have burned your 
letter ® ; and am going immediately from Formise to 
Pompeius : if it were to treat of peace, I might be of 
some consideration ; if of war, what part can 1 take ? 


LETTER HI. 

In the anxiety occasioned by this critical and 
wretched state of affairs, while I have no means of 
consulting with you in person, yet I wish to avail 
myself of your judgment. The whole question is 
this : if Pompeius should quit Italy, as I imagine 
he will, what you think 1 ought to do ; and tliat you 
may the more easily give me your opinion, I will 
shortly explain what occurs to me on both sides. 
My great obligations to Fompeius in promoting 
my restoration, the intimacy between us, and the 
cause of the republic itself, induce me to think that 
1 ought to unite with him, whether in counsel or 
in fortune. Added to which, if 1 remain, and 
desert that assemblage of the best and most distin- 
guished citizens, 1 must fall under the dominion 
of one man ; who, though in many respects he 
shows himself to be friendly to me, (and that he 
might be so I have, as you know, long since pro- 
vided, in apprehension of this storm which hangs 
over us,) yet we must take into consideration both 
the degree of credit that is to be given to his pro- 
fessions, and, if it should be clear that he will 
indeed be IViendly to me, ^yhether it becomes a 
brave man, and a good citizen, to remain in that 
city, in which he has enjoyed the highest honours 
and appointments, has conducted the greatest 

^ They who now content themsolvos with Htiiying at 
home, formerly professed their readiness to support tlie 
cause of the republic. i 

X Lysander having made himself master of Athens, 
placed the government in the hands of thirty tyrants, 
y This probably alludes to thy^ conduct of Tercntlf^ 

» There is reason to believe that Atticus, out of his 
groat caution, had desired Cicero to destroy his letters, 
or in the moan time to keep them secured. See book ix., 
letter 10. 


affairs, and held the sovereign priesthood, without 
being any longer his own master, and with the pos- . 
sibility of incurring danger, and perhaps some dis- 
grace, if ever Pompeius should restore the republic. 
This is what may be said on one side. See now 
what may be said on the other. Nothing has been 
done by our Pompeius wisely, nothing nobly, and, 

1 may add, nothing but what was contrary to my 
own opinion and authority. 1 omit those old errors 
of cherishing, raising, and arming Cwsar against 
the republic ; that it was be who got laws to be 
passed by violence, and contrary to the auspices ; 
he that added the further Gaul to his command ; 
he that is the son-in-law ; he that was augur at 
the adoption of P. Clodius ; he that was more ear- 
nest in my recall than in preventing my exile *, he 
that extended the period of Csesar’s government ; 
he that was on every occasion the advocate of 
Csesac in his absence ; and even in his third consu- 
late, after he began to be the protector of the 
republic, exerted hiuvtelf to obtoin the consent of 
the ten tribunes to his eligibility during his absence ; 
which he afterwards ratitied by a certain law of his 
own ; and on the 1st of March opposed the consul 
Marcus Marcellas, who would have put an end to 
the Gallic provinces But, to say nothing of these 
matters, what can be more disgraceful, what more 
inconsiderate, than this retreat from the city, or 
rather this base flight ? What conditions were 
not preferable to the desertion of one’s country ? 
The conditions were bad, I grant ; but could any- 
thing be worse than this ? ” But he will recover 

the republic.” When ? Or what preparations 
^are there to encourage such a hope ? Is not the 
country of Picenum lost ? Is not the road left 
open to the city ? Is not all the wealth of the 
metropolis, both public and private, surrendered 
to the adversary? In .short, there is no party, 
no power, no place, where thosff may rally who 
wish well to the republic. Apulia is chosen, 
the most uninhabited part of Italy, and the most 
remote from the irruption of this war : flight, 
and convenience of the sea-coast, appear to be 
the first objects in this despondency. I took 
charge of Capua against my will ; not that I dis- 
liked that office, but because there was no party to 
act with, none that showed any public sorrow, or 
any declared private sorrow : there was some among 
good men, but this was in a quiet way, as usual, 
and as I might have felt myself ; the mob and all 
the weaker sort were inclined to the other side, 
and many were desirous of some change. I told 
Pompeius that 1 could undertake nothing without 
troops, and without money. I hafb therefore had 
nothing at all to do ; for 1 saw from the first, that 
nothing was aimed at besides escape. If 1 now 
pursue this object, whither should I go ? Certainly 
not with him : for when I h^d set out to join him, 
1 understood that Ceesar was in those parts> so 
that I could not safely get to Luceria. I must 
sail then by the Mediterranean sea, with no certain 
^course, and in the depth of wint^. Besides, should 
I go with my brother, or without him ? or with my 
son? or how? Either way I shall have great 
difficulty, and great anxiety. And what violence 
will he commit against me and my fortunes in my 
absence ! Greater than against those of other 
peoplt^ because he may thi nk that in his att acks 

» That is, wanted to put an end to Cwsar'a administra- 
tion in Qaul. 
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upon me he will be supported by some degree of 
popularity. Besides, bow troublesome is it to carry 
with me these fetters, these laurelled fasces 1 mean, 
out of Italy ! And supposing the sea to be tran- ^ 
quil, what place would be safe for me, before 1 i 
could reach him ? 1 neither know what road 1 ^ 

should take, nor whither I should go. But if 1 ^ 

remain, and there be any place for me in these ] 
parts, 1 shall do no more than Philippus, than L. \ 
Flaccus, than Q. Mucius, did at the time of Cinna’s , 
domination, however it turned out to the last of j 
them^ ; who used nevertheless to say that he fore- , 
saw what must be the consequence ; but that he 
preferred this, to coming up in arras against his 
country. Thrasybulus judged otherwise, and per- 
*haps better. But theretts some reason in the 
conduct and sentiments of Mucius, as well as in 
those of Thrasybulus ; both in bending to the times, 
when it is necessary, and not letting slip an oppor- 
tunity when it is offered. But in this very 
consideration these ^ame fasQCS create an embar- 
rassment. For supposing him to be friendly 
towards me, which is uncertain ; but supposing it, 
he will offer me a triumph Would it be more 
. dangerous not to accept it ; or more invidious to 
accept it ? This, you say, is a difficult and inex- 
plicable point. Yet explained it must be. “ But 
how can it be done ? Now, that yon may not 
suppose I incline to remain, because 1 have dwelt 
longeron that side; it may be, as it happens in 
many cases, that there is more pleading on one 
side, more truth on the other. Therefore I should 
be glad if you would give me your opinion, as upon 
a point of great moment, on which I would exer- , 
cise an unbiassed judgment. 1 have a vessel ready 
for me, both at Caieta and at Brundisium. Whilst 
I am writing this account of my own concerns by 
night in the neighbourhood of Gales, there ^have 
arrived messengers with letters stating that Cwsar 
is on his way to Corfinium, and that Doraitius is 
at Corfinium with a steady army eager to engage. 

I cannot think that our Cnwus will be so negligent 
as to desert Domitius ; though he had sent on 
Scipio before with two cohorts to Brundisium, 
and had written to the consuls to desire that one 
of them would conduct into Sicily the legion which 
had been raised by Faustus. But it will be dis- I 
graceful to desert Domitius, when he is imploring 
his assistance. 1 have some hope, but not much, 
(though it is generally believed in these parts,) 
that Afranius may have had an engagement with 
Trebonius in the Pyrensean mountains, that Tre- 
bonius has been repulsed, and that^your friend 
Fabius has come over with his troops ; and in 
short, that Afranius is approaching with a strong 
force. If this is so, we shall perhaps remain in 

Italy. As it was uncertain what road Csesar 

would take, and it was expected that he would go 
either to Capua or to Luceria, I sent Lepta to 
Pompeius with a letter, and returned to For- 
mi», that 1 might not fall in with him. I wished 
to let you knoie th&; and have written in a more 
composed state of mind than I did lately, not 
meaning to interpose any judgment of my own, but 
to request yours. 

b 4. Mucius remained in tlie city, and was killed. 

c Thrasybulus came against his country, Athens, to 
deliver it from the dominion of the thirty tyrants. 

d See b<H)k vli., in which his peUtion for a triumph is 
2 «peutedly mentioned 


LETTER IV. 

Your Dionysius, for so I must call him, not 
mine, (who was pretty well known to me, though 
I chose ralher to rely upon your judgment than 
my own,) without any regard to your testimony 
concerning him, which had so often been given me, 
has displayed his insolence in this state of fortune 
in which he supposed me to be. However, as far 
as human prudence can effect, I Aope to regulate 
tfie course of events with some discretion. But 
what honour, what attention, l^s not been shown 
him I What commendation to others in favour of 
a contemptible man I 1 have even chosen to have 
my judgment impeached by my brother Quintus, 

! and generally by all people, rather than not extol 
him by my praises and have taken upon myself 
part of the trouble of teaching the young Ciceros, 
instead of applying to any other master. Ye gods \ 
what letters have 1 written to him ! how full of 
honour ! how full of affection \ You would sup- 
pose I was inviting Dicnearchus, or Aristoxenes ; 
not one who was such a prattler, and so little fit to 
teach. “ But he has a good memory He shall 
find that I have a better ^ He has replied to my 
letters in such a manner, ns I never did to any one 
whose cause 1 declined. For 1 always added, “ if 
it is in my power; '' “ if I am not prevented by 
some former engagement." 1 never gave to any 
client, however humble, mean, or guilty, so abrupt 
a refusal, as he has given me. He has positively, 
and without qualification, cut off all communica- 
tion. 1 never knew an instance of greater ingra- 
» titude ; in which vice is included everything that 
is bad. But more than enough on this subject. 1 
have got a vessel ready : but wait for a letter from 
you, that I may know what answer it brings to my 
consultation. You are apprised of C. Attius Pelig- 
nus having opened the gates of Sultno to Antonius, 
though he had with him five cohorts ; and that Q. 
Lucretius has fled from thence. Our Cnseus is gone 
to Brundisium, and deserted the cause. It is ail 


LETTER V. 

Before it was light on the 22d, I wrote to you 
about Dionysius ; and on the evening of the same 
day Dionysius himself came to me, moved, as I 
suspect, by your authority. For how can 1 think 
otherwise? Though it is true that after having 
done anything intemperately, he often repents. 
But he never was more determined than on this 
occasion. For what 1 mentioned to you, I after- 
wards had confirmed to me, that before he had got 
three miles he began to toss his honw into the 
air with anger." He flittered, 1 mean, many im- 
precations, to fall, as they say, upon his own head. 
But observe my lenity : 1 put into the same packet 
with your letter one directed to him. This I wish 
to have returned to me ; and for this special pur- 
pose I have sent Pollux, one of my couriers, to 
Rome ; and havf written to you to beg that, if it 
should have been delivered to you, you would take 
care to send it back, that it may not come to his 
hands. If there was any news, I would ha ve 

e He will take advantage of what I have saiU in his 
favour. 

f I Bbaii ^ow him that I can resent his ill behaviour. 
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written. 1 am anxious to hear about Coriinium tt, 
where tlie fate of the republic is to be decided. I 
shall be obliged to you to forward the packet, 
which is addressed to Des. M. Curius ^ , and to 
recommend Tiro to Curius, that he ii>ay advance 
to him, as I have requested, what may be necessary 
for his expenses. 


LETTER VI. 

» 

After I had sealed the letter which I intended 
to send in the night-, (as in fact I did, for 1 wrote 
it in the evening,) C. Sbsius, the praetor, came to 
Formianum io ray neighbour M. Lepidus, to whom 
he had been quiestor ; and brought him a copy of 
Pompeius’s letter to the consul, as follows. 

I have received a letter from L. Domitius 
dated the 1 7th of February, of which I inclose a 
copy. Now, though I should not write, yet 1 am 
sure you see of your own accord, of what import- 
ance it is to the republic, that all the forces should 
be collected as soon as possible into one place. If 
therefore you think well of it, you will take care to 
join me as soon as you can ; leaving at Capua what 
you consider will be a sufficient guard/* Then he 
subjoined the copy of Domitius's letter, which I 
; sent you yesterday. Good gods ! What horror do 
I feel I Ilow anxious am 1 about the issue ? I 
hope however that the name of Pompeius will be 
considerable, and considerable also the terror of his 
approach. 1 hope also, as nothing has yet hurt us, 
# # I have just heard that your ague has left 
you. May 1 die if I am not as much pleased as if 
it had been my own case. Tell Pilia that it is not 
right for her to keep hers any longer! ; and that 
it is unbecoming the usual hurraohy between you. 
I hear that my Tiro has been freed from another 
illness of the same kind. I find he has borrowed 
elsewhere for his expenses Cut I had requested 
Curius, in case he should want anything. 1 hope 
it is Tiro’s modesty, rathen than Curius’s want of 
liberality, that is in fault. 


LETTER VII. 

The only thing remalTiing to complete the dis' 
grace of our friend is, that he should refuse to 
assist Domitius. Nobody doubts but he will come 
to his relief. For my own part, I think he will not. 

Will he desert then such a citizen, and those who, 
you know, are with him ? Especially when he is 
at the head of thirty cohorts?” Unless I am 
totally mistaken, he will desert them. He is incon- 
ceivably alarmed, and thinks of nothing but 
escaping. He it is (for I see what is your opinion) 
whom you think I ought to accompany. But 
while I have somebody to avoid, I have nobody to 
follow. For when you praise and extol my pro- 
fess ion o f choosing rather to be conquered with 

9 Soo letter U of this book. 

1> This is the person under whoso jare Cicero had left 
Tiro at Patrae. Kee btwk vil. letter 2. 

1 The original is mutilutod m this part so as to baffle all 
reasonable interpretation. 

1 It appeared by a formoi*'^ letter that Pilia had been 
seized by an illness of the same kind as her husband. Hco 
book vii. letter 5. * 

^ See before, letter H of this book. 


Pompeius, than to conquer with the opposite party, 
1 do indeed choose it ; but it is with Pompeius such 
as he then was, or such as I believed him to be : 
but with him, who runs away before he knows 
whom he has to fear, or which way he should go ; 
who has betrayed our cause, left his country, and 
is going to leave Italy ; with him if I chose rather 
to be conquered, it has happened already, I am 
conquered. As to what remains, I cannot bear to 
look at a state of things which I never apprehended ; 
nor indeed to look at him^ on whose account I 
must lose not only my friends, but my very self. I 
have written to Philotimus to procure the money 
for my journey, either from the mint (for nobody 
pays), or from the Oppii, your partners I shall 
leave to you the care of^vhat else is requisite \ 


LETTER VIII. 

O SHAMF.FUii business ! aijd therefore misera- 
ble ! For I hold tnat whatever is base, that, or 
rather that only, is miserable. He had fostered 
Ciesar ; he bad suddenly begun to fear him ; he 
had agreed to no condition of peace ; had made no 
preparation for war ; had deserted the city ; had 
lost Picenum by his negligence ; had thrust him- 
self into Apulia ; was going into Greece ; was 
leaving us all without speaking to us, or consulting 
us upon so important and extraordinary a resolu- 
tion. Then presently comes Demetrius’s letter to 
him, his to the consuls. A sense of honour seemed 
to flash before his eyes, and I supposed him to 
have exclaimed with becoming manliness, “ In this, 
which is my duty, let people attempt and plot what 
they will against me ; for right is on my side”.” 
But be, bidding a long farewell to honour, goes on 
to Brundisium. It is reported, that Domitius, and 
they who were with him, when they heard it, sur- 
rendered. O grievous affair 1 I arn prevented by 
anguish from writing more to you. I look anxiously 
for a letter from you. 


LETTER IXp. 

I LIKE exceedingly your advice, which is both 
honourable and suitable to the caution required 
in these times. Lepidus indeed (for we almost 
live together, which is very gtateful to him) never 
approved of leaving Italy ; Tullus*! still less. 
For his letters are frequently brought to me from 
other people. But their opinion has less weight 
with me. They had never given so many pledges 
to the republic'. Your authority greatly influences 

1 Cesar. It sc( 3 mB Cicero was i)rcparing to retreat from 
Cesar and Italy, though without joining Pompeius. 

n> So I venture to translate the word r.ontubernales ; for 
the OppU being, as it appears, money-dealers, and living 
in one of Attlcus's houses, may well be believed to have 
been connected in business with Oecilius, to whose pro- 
perty Atticiis had succeeded. See book x. letter 15, 
n This probably relates to his propose^oumey. 
o The original is taken from AriMophanea 
p What usually stands as the former part of this letter, 
will bo found after book ix. letter 1 1 , to which it obviously 
alludes. 

4 This is probably the same L. Voloatius Tullus of whom 
mention is made, together with Lepidus, in the first letter 
of this lMH)k. 

' They had not been engaged in the service of the repub- 
lic, like Cicero. 
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I me. For it holds out the means both of recovering 
! the time that remains, and of securing the present*. 

I But what, 1 beseech you, can be more wretched 
than this ? that the one should gain applause in a 
most foul cause ; the other, odium in the very best : 
that the one should be esteemed the preserver of 
his enemies ; the other, the deserter of his friends. 
And in truth, however 1 may love my friend 
Cnseus, as I do and ought, yet in this respect 1 
cannot commend him, that he should not have 
come to the support of such people. If this is 
I through fear, what can be more disgraceful ? or if, as 
some suppose, he. thought that his own cause would 
be advanced by their destruction, what can be 
more iniquitous ? But let us have done with this ; 
for we augment our sorrow by repeating it. On 
the 24th in the evening the younger Balbus called 
upon me on his way to the consul Lentulus ; to 
whom he was hastening through by-ways, by com- 
mand of CiEsar, with a letter, with instructions, 
with the promise of a provincial government if he 
I would return to Rome. 1 do not think it possible 
i to ]>ersiiade him, unless they should have a per- 
sonal interview. He said that Ceesar wished for 
nothing more, than to get up to Pompeius, which 
1 believe ; and to resume his friendship wdth him, 
which I do not believe. 1 even fear that all this 
clemency may be directed against that one object 
of cruelty The elder Balbus indeed informs me, 
that Csesar wishes nothing more than to live in 
security, while Pompeius retains his authority. 1 
suppose you believe tliis ! But while I am writing, 
Pompeius may already have reached Bruudisium, 
for he went lightly armed from Luceria before the 
I legions. But this meteor" has dreadful vigilance, 
j swiftness, and diligence. What will be the issue I 
I cannot guess. 


I LETTER X. 

, Dionysius having come to me contrary to my 
expectation, I spake to him with all civility, ex- 
plained the peculiarity of the times, and desired 
him to let me know what were his intentions ; that 
1 did not require anything of him against his will. 
He replied that he was in uncertainty about his 
a<Jcounts ; that some people did not pay ; that from 
others the money was nut yet due; with some- 
thing else about his slaVbs : for which reasons he 
could not be with us. I let him have his way, 
and dismissed him ; as tutor to the young Ciceros, 
not willingly ; as an ungrateful man,, not unwill- 
ingly. I wished you to know my opiuiou of his 
conduct. 


LETTER XL 

Rksfectino the great agitation of mind with 
which you suppose me to be affected ; it is true, 
indeed, yet not m great as you may perhaps 
imagine. For every* care becomes less, when either 
the resolution is fixed, or when all consideration is 
fruitless. We may still grieve ; and that I do all 
day long : but while it is ineffectual, I fear I may 

• By remaining to secure himself now, and to make 
himself useful hereafter, 
t To accomplish the death of Pompeius. 
w Coisur. 


even disgrace my studies and learning. I waste 
therefore all my time in considering the excellence^ 
of that character which you thought 1 had accu- 
rately expressed in my treatise Do you remem- 
ber then ethat moderator of the state, to which I 
would refer everything ? For it is thus, if I am 
not mistaken, that Scifiio speaks in the fifth book : 

“ For as the proper aim of the pilot is a favourable 
course ; that of the physician, health ; that of a 
general, victory : so is the happiness of his country- 
men, of this moderator of the state : that they 
may live secure in wealth, riqjf in forces, abundant 
in glory, honourable in .virtue ; for I would have 
him the person to accomplish tbi^ greatest and 
best of works.'* This has at no time been duly 
considered by our Cnmus, and least of all on the 
present occasion. ,It is dominion that has been 
sought by both parties ; not any endeavour to 
render the state happy and virtuous. Nor has he 
left the city because he was unable to defend it ; 
nor Italy because he was driven out of it : but this 
was his purpose from the beginning, to moyo all 
lands and seas, to call up distant kings, to intro- 
duce savage nations armed against Italy, to raise 
the greatest armies. A dominion like that of Sylla 
has long since been his object, and many who are 
with him desire it. Think you that no agreement, 
no convention, could be made between them ? 
Even yet it might : but it is not the atm of either 
to make us happy ; both of them wish to oppose 
it. 1 have shortly exposed these matters at your 
request ; for you wished me to give you my opinion 
of these calamities. I forewarn you therefore, my 
Atticus, not with the prophetic spijit of her* whom 
nobody believed ; but anticipating by conjecture ; 

‘‘ already in th||great oceans," &c. Nearly in the | 
same strain, I say, 1 may prophesy ; so great a 
w'eiglit of evils hangs over us. And in one re- 
spect the condition of us, who remain at home, 
is worse than theirs who have passed over with 
Pompeius ; inasmuch as they have only one to 
fear, whilst we have both. Why then did I stay 
behind ? you will say. It may be either in obedience 
to you ; or because l.could not get up to him ; or 
because this was more proper. 1 say, next summer 
you will see the wretched Italy trampled under 
foot, and shaken by the violence of both parties, 
who will collect together the slaves of every de- 
scription. Nor is a proscription (which was the 
general subject of conversation at Luceria) so 
much to be dreaded, as the ruin of the whole 
country ; so great will be the forces of both in this 
contest. I send you my opinion. But you expected 
perhaps some source of consolation : I can find none. 
Nothing can be more wretched, nothing more 
deplorable, nothing more disgraceful. You ask 
what Ctesar bos written to me. What he has 
frequently said ; that ne was much pleased with 
my remaining quiet ; and he begs me to continue 
so. The younger Balbus brings the same injunc- 
tions. He was on bis way to the consul Lentulus 
with Ceesar's letter, and the promise of rewards, if 
he would return to Rome. But upon reckoning 

^ 1 have taken the liberty of supposing that viri in the 
text ought to be virtus. 

^ His piece on a Uepublic. 

* Cassandra, who foretold the destruction of Troy, but 
was disregard^ 

y This is the introduction of Cassandra^s prophecy, from 
some unknown author. 
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up the days, I think he will pass over before a 1 
meeting can take place. 1. wish you to be made 
acquainted with the meagreness of two letters 
which I have received from Pompeius, and my 
own full replies. I send you a copy ofr them. 1 
am expecting the issue of this rapid march of 
Csesar through Apulia to Brundisium. I wish it 
were anything like the Parthian incursions ^ As 
soon as 1 hear anything, I will write to you. 1 
should be glad if you would tell me what good 
people say. There are reported to, be a great many 
in Rome. 1 am ay^are that you do not go into 
public ; but you must neqessarily hear a great deal. 

I remember jrour receiving, a book, sent you by 
Demetrius Magnes, upon Concord. I should be 
glad if you would lend it to me. You see what 
subject 1 am considering. 

Cn, MagntiSt Proconsuly to Cicero, Imperator, 

Q. Fabius came to me the 29th of January. 
He brings information that L. Domitius with his 
own. eleven cohorts, and fourteen cohorts which 
Yibullius has brought up, is on his way to join me : 
that he had intended to leave Corhnium the 1 3th | 
of February; and that C. Hirrus with five cohorts 
would follow. 1 am of opinion you should come 
to me at Luceria ; for here 1 tiiiiik you will be in 
the greatest safety. 

JIf. Cicero, Imperator, to Cn, Magnusy Proconsul, 

I KECKivED your letter at Formise the 15th of 
February, by which I understood that the transac- 
tions in Picenum were much more favourable than 
had been represented to me ; and it was with plea- 
sure that I recognised the courage and diligence of 
Yibullius. On the coast, over whi:h 1 have been 
placed, 1 have hitherto thought it right to have a 
ship in readiness : for what I hear, and what 1 
apprehend, is of such a nature, as to make me 
think it my duty to follow whatever plan you 
should advise. Now, since by your authority and 
counsel 1 am in better hope, if you think it possible 
to maintain Tarracina and the sea-coast, 1 will 
continue there, although there arc no garrisons 
in the towns. For there is nobody of condition in 
these parts, except M. Kppius, whom 1 have de- 
sired to remain at Minturnee. He is an active and 
careful man. But L. Torquatus, who is a brave 
man, and in authority, is not at Formiee : I imagine 
he is gone to you. I came to Capua, agreeably to 
your last instructions, the very day on which you 
left Teanum Sidicinum ; for you had desired me, 
together with M. Considius the propraetor, to take 
care of the affairs in that part. When 1 came 
thither, I found that T. Ampius was raising troops 
with great diligence, which were transferred to 
Libo, who Bad also great zejl and authority in the 
colony. I remained at Capua as long as the con- 
suls ; and came thither again the 5th of February, 
as the consuls had appointed. After being there 
three days, 1 came back to Formise. At present 1 
am uncertain what is your intention, or what is 
your p)an of conducting the wax. If you think 
this coast should be maintaindid, as 1 think 
it may, there must be somebody to take the com- 
mand : it possesses great c#avenience and respect- 
ability, and has in it many distinguished citizens. 
> f oPr forces jare Jo be col lected in to one 

* That Is, soon over. 


place, I shall not hesitate to join you immediately ; 
which 1 shall be very glad to do, as I told you the 
day I left the city. If I appear to anybody to have 
been backward in this business, 1 do not regard it, 
provided 1 do not appear so to you : yet if, as 1 
perceive, war must be waged, I trust I shall easily 
satisfy everybody, I send to you M- Tullius, my 
confidential freed-man, by whom, if you think fit, 
you may write to me. 

Cn, Magnus, Proconsul, to M. Cicero, Imperator, 

I HOPE you are well. I read your letter with 
great satisfaction, and recognised also your former 
spirit in support of the common safety. The con- 
suls have joined the army which I have had in 
Apulia. I earnestly exhort you, by your distin- 
guished and unceasing regard for the republic, to 
come to us, that we may by our united counsels 
afford help and assistance to this afflicted state. 1 
think you should travel by tl^e Appian rofxd, and 
reach Brundisium qiiickly. 

M, Cicero, Imperator, to Cn, Magnusy Proconsul, 

When I wrote the letter which was delivered to 
you at Canusium, 1 had no suspicion that you 
would cross the sea for the service of the republic ; 
but was in great hope that we might in Italy either 
establish some agreement, which seemed to me 
very desirable, or with the highest dignity defend 
the republic. In the mean time, before my letter 
could have reached you, understanding from the 
instructions which you sent to the consuls by 
D. Leelius what was your intention, 1 did not 
wait till I should hear from you, but immediately 
set out, with my brother Quintus and our children, 
to join you in Apulia. Wlien 1 came to Teanum 
Sidicinum, C. Messius your friend, and several 
others, informed me that Csesar was on his way to 
Capua, and would stop at Esernia that very day. 
1 was truly concerned, because if it were so, I con- 
sidered not only that my road was intercepted, but 
that I was myself quite cut off from you. I there- 
fore proceeded at that time to Cales, where 1 might 
remain till 1 should receive some certain information 
from Esemia about what 1 had heard. While I 
was at Cales there was brought to me a copy of the 
letter which you sent to the consul Lentulus, 
saying that you had received one from L. Domitius, 
the 17th of February, of which you subjoined a 
. copy ; and that it was of great importance to the 
republic, that all the forces should be collecited 
into one place as soon as possible ; and directing 
him to leave a sufficient guard at Capua. Upon 
reading this letter 1 was of the same opinion as 
everybody else, that you would proceed with all 
your forces to Corfinium. But as Ceesar had 
encamped before the town, I did not think it safe 
for me to go thither. While we remained in 
anxious expectation of the issue, we heard at one 
and the same time both what had happened at 
Corffnium, and that you had l^gun to make your 
way to Brundisium : and when 1 and my brother 
had determined to go to Brundisium, we were 
warned by many people, who came from Samnium 
and Apulia, to take care that we were not surprised 
by Cfesar ; for that he bad set out for the same 
place to which we were going, and would reach his 
destination quicker than we could. Upon which 
neither I, nor my brother, nor any of our friends, 
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thought it right to run the risk of injuring not 
merely ourselves, but the republic, by our rashness ; 
especially as we had little doubt but that, if even 
the road were safe, yet we should not now be able 
to overtake you. In the mean time I received your 
ktter of the 'JOth of February from Canusium, in 
which you beg that we would come quickly to 
Brundisiuin. This I received on the 27th, when I 
did not doubt but you would already have arrived 
at Brundisium. The road seemed to be quite 
closed against us ; and ourselves to be taken as 
completely as those who had gone to Corhiiium : 
for I consider as taken, not only those who have 
fallen into the hands of armed people, but those 
likewise who are excluded from certain districts, 
and have come within the garrisons and posts of 
their enemies. In this state my first wish was, 
that 1 had always been with you, as 1 mentioned 
to you when I wanted to decline the command of 
Capua ; whicli I did, not for the sake of avoiding 
the trouble, but because 1 saw that the city was 
incapable of being without an army, and 1 was 
unwilling to expose myself to the same accident, | 
which 1 lament in the case of our brave friends". 
But when I was prevented from being with you, I 
vrish 1 could have been made ac(|uuinted with your 
designs : for it was impossible for me to guess 
them ; as 1 should sooner have thought anything, 
than that this cause of the republic could not be 
maintained in Italy under your direction. I d<i not 
mean however to find fault with your determi- 
nation ; but 1 mourn over the fortune of the re- 
public ; nor do I the less believe you to have acted 
with good reason because I am unacquainted with 
your purpose. 1 am persuaded you remember 
what was always ray opinion, first, respecting the 
maintaining peace, even upon unequal conditions ; 
then respecting the city ; for on the subject of 
Italy you never opened yourself to me. But I do 
not assume to myself that my opinion ought to 
have prevailed : 1 adopted yours. And I did this, 
not for the republic's sake, about w'hich J despaired, 
rent as it now is, and incapable of being raised up 
without a ruinous civil w^ar ; but I sought you, 
and wished to be with you, and will not omit an 
opportunity of it, should any present. In all this 
business 1 was well aware that I should not give 
satisfaction to such as were eager for fighting : for, 
in the first place, 1 professed that 1 wished nothing 
more than peace : not bu^ I feared the same con- 
sequences us they did, *but 1 esteemed even those 
to be more t«)lerable than a civil war. Then again, 
after the war was begun, when I found that con- 
ditions of peace were offered to you, and that you 
made an honourable and full reply to them, I 
formed my own determination, which I trusted, 
according to your usual kindness towards me, 1 
should easily explain to your satisfaction. 1 recgl- 
lected that 1 was one who, for my distinguished 
services to the republic, had been subjected to the 
saddest and most cruel sufferings ; that I was one 
who, if 1 had ^ffended him to whom even 
while we were in ^rms there was granted a second 
consulate, and a most ample triumph, 1 should be 
again exposed to the same persecution ; since the 
attacks of wicked men on my person seemed always 
to have something of popularity. And this I was 
not forward to suspect, till it was openly threatened. 

» Who w'ere obliged to surrender themselves to C«?sar. 

Caysar. 


Nor did 1 so much dread it, if it were necessary ; 
as I thought it prudent to avoid it, if it could be 
done with honour. ^You eee shortly the motives 
by which I was actuated as long as there was any 
hope of peace. Circumstances have removed all 
power of eking anything further. But I have a ready 
answer for those who are dissatisfied with me : for 
I have been no more a friend to C. Cassar*^ than 
they ; nor have they been more attached to the 
republic than I. The difference between us consists 
in this ; that while they are excellent citizens, and 
I am not deficient in the same reputation, I pre- 
ferred settling these dispute^ by treaty, which 1 
understood to be your wish also ; they by arms. 
And since this opinion has prevailed^ 1 shall take 
care that neither the republic may lose the affection 
of a citizen, nor you that of a friend. 


LETTER XIL 

The weakness of my eyes is become more 
troublesome even than it was before ; I determined, 
however, to dictate this rather than send no letter 
at all by CTallus Fabius, who is so much attached 
to us both. Yesterday I wrote myself, as well as 
I was able, with a propheCy, which 1 wish may 
prove false. The occasion of this letter is, not 
only that I may let no day pass without writing to 
you, but, what is a juster reason, that I may beg 
you to employ a little portion of your time ’(and it 
will not cost you much) to let me thoroughly un- 
derstand your sentiments. I am still at liberty to 
choose what course I should adopt. Nothing has 
been neglected which does not admit, not merely 
of a plausible, but a satisfactory excuse. For 
surely I have not done wrong in wishing to decline 
the proffered administration of Capua, that 1 might 
avoid any suspicion either of backwardness in rais- 
ing trooj)s or of treachery; nor, after the conditions 
of peace brought by L. Ceesar and Fabatus, in 
taking care not to offend him, to whom Porapeius, 
while they were both in arms, had offered the con- 
sulate and a triumph. Neither can anybody justly 
blame these last measures of not crossing the sea, 
which, though it wa^ matter of consideration, yet 
it was not in my power to accomplish ; nor ought 
1 to have suspected such a step, especially as from 
Pompeius’s own letter I concluded (and I perceive 
that you were of the same opinion) that he would 
go to support Domitius. And in truth 1 wanted a 
longer time to determine what was right, and what 
I ought to do. In the first place then, though you 
have given me generally your opinion on this sub- 
ject, yet I should be glad if you would write to me 
more particularly. In the next place I wish you 
to look a littk into futurity, and fancy to yourself 
the character 1 ought to support, aj^d how yon 
think I can be of mo*« use to the republic, — ^whe- 
ther there is any room for a pacific personage, or 
whether everything rests with the military. I, 
who measure evefy thing by duty'*, recollect, how- 
ever, your advice •’, which if I had followed 1 

•• Cuius Julius Caesar, the latter of wltich names are moro 
faniiliur to the Elfkllsh reader. 

This alludes to the principles of the Academic sect, 
which Cicero followed. 

Atticus, in confonnity with his own principles as an 
Epicurean, having recommemded Cicero not Ut provoke 
hostility at the time of Clodius's machinations, which 
ended In Cicero’s banishment. 
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should not have felt the miseries of those times. I 
remember what you then recommended through 
Theophanes and Culeo, and 1 often recollected it 
with regret. Now then at least let me revert to 
that estimation of things which 1 formerly rejected^ 
and consider not only what is glorious hut a little 
also what is expedient. But 1 prescribe nothing ; 

1 wish you to give me exactly your own opinion. 

1 should be glad also if you would find out as cor- 
rectly as you can (and you will meet with persons 
through whom you may do it) what our friend 
Lentulus, what Domitius, is doing, or what he 
means to do; ho w^. they conduct themselves, — 
whether they accuse or are angry with anybody. 
With anybody, do I say } With Pompeius. Pom* 
peius throws all the blame upon Domitius, as 
appears by his letter, of which I send you a copy. 
You will see after these matters ; and, as I men- 
tioned to you before, I should be obliged to you to 
send me the book which Demetrius Magnes pre- 
sented to you upon Concord. 

Cn, Magnus, Proconsul, to C. Marcellus ^ and 
L. Lentulus, Consuls, 

As I considered that, while our troops were 
dispersed, we could neither render any service to 
the republic nor defend ourselves, — therefore 1 
wrote to L. Domitius first to come to me himself 
with his whole force, or if he doubted about him- 
self, to send me the nineteen cohorts whi(di were 
on their way to me from Picenum. What 1 feared 
has happened, — ^that Domitius was hemmed in, 
without being strong enough to form an encamp- 
ment, because he had my nineteen cohorts and his 
own twelve distributed in three different towns, 
having placed part at Alba and part at Sulmo, — 
nor could he disengage them if he would. I am 
now, therefore, in the greatest anxiety. For 1 
wish to relieve so many valuable men from the 
hazard of a siege, and am unable to go to their 
assistance, — for I do not think it safe to let these 
two legions be conducted thither, — out of which I 
have not been able td collect more than fourteen ^ 
cohorts, having sent a garrison to Brundisium, and 
not thinking that Canusium ought to be left un- 
)}rotected in my absence. **I sent word to D. 
Lselius that I hoped to have an increase of force, 
so that if you thought well of it one of you might 
join me ; the other might go into Sicily with such 
troops as you have obtained at Capua and in the 
neighbourhood, together with those which have 
been raised by Faustus ; that Domitius with his 
twelve cohorts should proceed to the same destina- 
tion ; that all the remaining forces should be col- 
lected at Brundisium, and from thence should be 
transported in ships to Dyrrachium. Now, since 
at this time I am no more able thah’ you to go to 
the asBistan''>e of Domitius, 1 must leave him to 
extricate himself througlt^ the mountains. I 
cannot suffer the enemy to attack these fourteen 
cohorts, wh ich I have in a doubtful disposition, or 

t In the text it is M. Marcellus ; but, as there ran bi 
' little doubt of this being a mistake, I have taken the liberty 
of altering it. 

r The complete legions contained ten C'^j^orts, each cohort 
being divided into three manipuli, and eiudi manipulus 
into two centuries. Hml the numl)ers iliereforebeen com- 
plete, which thej' seldom wer% the legion would have 
contained 6000 men. 

It The pofiaage in the original Is defective. 1 have given 
what 1 suppose to be the true meaning. I 


to come up with me in my march : on which* 
account I have thought it right (and I find that 
Marcellus, and the rest of our order ^ who are here, 
are of the same opinion) to conduct the force I 
have with me to Brundisium. I beg you to collect 
whatever soldiers you can, and to come to the same 
place as soon as possible. 1 think you may dis- 
tribute among the men which you have with you 
the arms you were going to send me. You will 
confer a great service on the republic by transport- 
ing the supernumerary arms on beasts of burden to 
Brundisium. 1 should be glad if you would give 
notice to my people upon this subject. I have 
sent to the praetors P. Lupus and C. Coponius to 
join me, and to conduct to you what troops they 
possessed. 

Cn, Magnus, Proconsul, to Domitius, Proconsul, 

I AM surprised that you have not written to me, 
and that all information about the republic should 
come to me from others rather than from you. 
While our troops are dispersed^ it is impossible for 
us to be equal to our adversaries. With our 
forces united I hope we may be of service to the 
republic and to the common safety. When, there- 
fore, you had determined, as VibulHus wrote me 
word, to leave Corfinium the 9th of February with 
the army, and to come to me, 1 wonder what 
should have caused you to change your mind. For 
the reason which Vihullius mentions is of little 
weight, that you bad heard of Ctt^sar^s having left 
Firmum, and being arrived at CastrumTruentinum ; 
for the nearer the enemy approached, the more 
expeditiously ought you to have acted, in order to 
join me before Cieaar could obstruct your road or 
cut off the communication between us : therefore, 

1 beg and entreat you again and again, as 1 have 
not ceased to do in my former letters, to come to 
Luceria on the earliest day, before Csesar can bring 
together into one place the forces which he pur- 
posed to collect, and separate us from each other : 
or if you meet with impediments from some who 
would save their own troops, at least it is reasonable 
that '1 should desire you would send me those 
cohorts which are come from Picenum and Cama- 
rinum, and have left their own fortunes. 

Cn, Magnus, Proconsul, to Domitius, Proconsul, 
M. Calenius brought me your letter the 18th 
of February, in which y«iu say that you mean to 
observe Ceesar^s motions, and if he should attempt 
to come towards me by the sea-coast that you will 
immediately join me in Samnhim, — or if he should 
loiter about those parts that you are disposed to 
resist him, whenever he comes within your reach. 

1 have a just sense of your spirit and courage in 
this determination ; but we must take great care 
that our forces are not so divided as to render us 
unequal to our adversary, who has already a great 
many troops, and will shortly have more. For 
with your usual prudence you ought to consider 
not only how many cohorts Caesar can at present 
bring against you, but what numbers of cavalry and 
infantry he will in a short time collect. This is 
confirmed by a letter which I have received from 
Bussenius, in which he says, what I have heard 
also from others!, that Curio is collecting the 

I The order of senators. 

J I have translated this as if it were written aliit, instead 
of illit t for this, I doubt not, is the proper reading. 
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garrisons from Umbria and Tuscany, and proceed, 
ing to join Csesar. If tiiese forces should unite, 
and part should be sent to Alba, part should come 
against you, — without fighting, but only defending 
themselves in their quarters, you will be embar- 
rassed, and unable alone to resist such numbers 
with your present force, so as to admit of your 
foraging. For these reasons 1 strongly advise you 
to come hither as soon as possible with your whole 
force. The consuls have determined to do the 
same. I sent you advice by Metuscilius, that it 
was necessary to prevent my two legions from 
being brought to face Csesar without the Picentine 
cohorts. You must not, therefore, be uneasy if 
you should hear of my retreating, in case Caesar 
comes towards me, — as I think it right to provide 
against the embarrassment of being surrounded ; 
for t can neither form a camp, owing to the season 
of the year and the disposition of the soldiers, nor 
can 1 safely bring together the troops out of all the 
towns for fear of having my retreat cut off. I have 
therefore collected at Luceria#iot more than four- 
teen cohorts. The consuls will either bring all the 
garrisons, or will go into Sicily : for it is expedient 
either to have a strong army with which we may 
rely upon breaking tlirough the enemy, or else to 
get possession of such countries in which we can 
defend ourselves, — neither of which iS" at present 
the case ; for C'a^sar is already master of a great 
part of Italy, and his army is superior both in 
appointments and numbers to mine. We must, 
therefore, take care to pay the utmost attention to 
the republic. I beg you again and again to come 
to me as soon as possible with all your forces. 
We may yet raise up the republic if we unite our 
counsels in conducting the business ; but if we are 
disunited we must be weak. Such is my ultimate 
opinion. 

Since writing this, Sica has brought me your 
letter and instructions. Respecting your wish that 
1 should go to you, I do not consider it possible 
for me to do it, because I have no great confidence 
in these legions. 

Cn, MagnnSf Proconsul, to Domitius, Proconsul. 

I RECEIVED your letter the 17th of February, 
in which you inform me that Csesar has pitched his 
camp before Corfininm. What I supposed, and 
forewarned you, has happened, — that he does not 
wish at present to engage in battle with you ; but 
that he will collect tog^her all his forces and 
hamper you so as to prevent your joining me, and 
uniting those troops of the best citizens with these 
legions, whose disposition is doubtful, — which 
makes me the more concerned at your account. 
For 1 cannot sufficiently rely upon the disposition 
of the soldiers whom 1 have with me to 'risk the 
whole fortune of the republic ; nor have those 
joined who have been enrolled by the consuls out 
of the levies. Therefore ^ry if by any means you 
cati even now manage to extricate yourself, that 
you may come hither as soon as possible before all 
the adversary's forces are united. For men cannot 
very quickly arrive here from the levies, — and if 
they did, it does not escape you how little they can 
be trusted against veteran legions while they are 
not so much as known to each other. 


LETTER XIII. 

The hand- writing of a clerk will show you that 
my eyes are not yet well ; and the same cause will 
make me short ; though at present I have nothing 
to teU you.* My only expectation is in the news 
from Brundisium. If Ctesar should have come up 
with our friend Cneeus, the hope of peace is very 
doubtful ; but if he should have passed over first, 
there is danger of a destructive war. But do you 
perceive with what a man the republic has to do ? 
how acute ! how vigilant ! how ready ! If forsooth 
he puts nobody to death, and plunders nobody, he 
will be most loved by thtf very people who were 
most afraid of him. 1 have a good deal of conver. 
sation with the towns- people, and with those from 
the country ; they care absolutely about nothing 
but their fields, and tkeir pleasure-houses, and their 
pelf. See how things are changed. Him on 
whom they once relied, they fear ; and they love 
this man ^ whom they used to dread. I cannot 
without grief reflect upon the errors and misconduct 
of our party, through which this has happened. I 
told you what dangers I apprehended. 1 am in 
expectation of hearing from you. 


LETTER XIV. 

I AM afraid my daily letters must be troublesome 
to you, especially as 1 can send you no news, nor 
indeed find any new subject to write upon. And if 
1 were expressly to send messengers to you about 
nothing at all, I should act absurdly ; but when 
people are going, particularly my own servants, 1 
cannot suffer them to go without writing something 
to you. Besides, belicfve me, I feel some relief in 
these miseries while I talk, as it were, with you ; 
and still more when 1 read your letters. I think 
indeed there has been no time since this flight and 
trepidation, when this intercourse of letters could 
with more propriety be interrupted; as nothing 
new is heard at Rome ; nor in these parts, w^hich 
are two or three days nearer to Brundisium than 
you are. It is at Bruildisium that all the struggle 
of this first season passes. 1 am distracted with 
anxiety about the event. But I shall know all 
before you; for i find that Ctesar set out from 
Corfinium on the afternoon of the same day on 
which Pompeius set out in the morning from 
Canusium, that is the 21st of February. But such 
is the manner of Caesar’s march, and with such 
allowances does he urge the speed of his soldiers, 
that 1 dread his getting to Brundisium sooner than 
is to be wi.shed. You will say, “What good is 
there in anticipating the distress of such an event, 
which in three days you will know.^”^ There is 
none indeed. But, said before, I love to 
converse with you. Besides, you must know that I 
begin to waver in my opinion, which seemed to be 
already fixed. Fof the authorities”^, which you 
approve, are not satisfactory to me. For what 
have they ever done to distinguish themselves in 
the republic? or^^who expects from them anything 
praise -worthy ? not that 1 mean to applaud those 
who have crossed the sea for the purpose of increas- 

k Pompeius. 1 Caesar. 

M. Lepidus, L. Volcatius Tullus. See book viii. let- 
ters 1 and 9. 
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ing the preparations for war ; however intolerable 
may be the present state of affairs ; for I see how 
great and bow ruinous the war must be. But 1 
am influenced by regard for an individual, to whom 
it seems due that I should be a companion in his 
^flight, and an assistant in restoring the republic. 
** So often then do you change your mind I 
converse with you as with myself; and who is 
there but in a case of such moment argues variously 
with himself? at the same time I wish to elicit 
your opinion ; that if it is still the same, I may be 
the more determined ; if it is changed, that I may 
assent to it. It is pf importance to the subject of 
my doubt, to know what Domitius will do, and 
what our friend Lentulus. We have various 
reports about Domitius ; sometimes, that he is at 
Tibertum, or at Lepidus’s house ; or that Lepidus 
is gone with him to the city ; which 1 find is not 
true ; for Lepidus says that it is uncertain where 
he is gone, and that he does not know whether his 
object be to conceal himself, or to reach the sea. 
He is equally ignorant about his son. He adds, 
what is distressing, that a large sum of money, 
which Domitius had at Corfinium, has never been 
delivered to him. We hear nothing of Lentulus. 
I should be glad if you could find out these things, 
and let me know. 

LETTER XV. 

On the 3d of March, ^gypta delivered to me two 
letters from you ; one an old one, dated February 
26, which you mention to have given to Pinarius, 
whom I have not seen. In this you express your 
anxiety to know what has been done by Vibullius, 
who was sent on" before. But Ca;sar has not so 
much as seen him. In another letter I perceive 
that you are aware of this. You desire also to 
know how I receive Ceesar on his return : but I 
mean to avoid him altogether. You mention 
besides, that you meditate a Heemonian flight*’, 
and a change of your life ; which I think you 
must adopt : also that you are uncertain whether 
Domitius has his fasces p with him ; but as soon os 
you know, you will inform me. You have my 
reply to your first letter. There are tw’o subsequent 
ones, both dated the 28th of February, which have 
plucked me from my former resolution*!, in which, 
as I before wrote to you, I was already wavering. 
What you say, ** that Jupiter himself forbids it*^," 
has no weight with me. For there is danger in 
displeasing either party : and the superiority is still 
uncertain, though the worst cause has the appear- 

» Vibullius was of Pompeius'a party, was taken by Caesar 
at Corfinium, and thence despatched to Pompeiuswith 
proposals of peace, which the latter disregarding never sent 
hack Vibullius at all. ** 

o The text 1** probably corrupt. It appears to be copied 
from Atticus's own expression «in allusion to some story 
that has boen lost. It may be believed that he meant to 
signify a design of retiring into Epirus. ^ 

P l^omittuB had been nominated- to succeed Ceesar in 
Qatil. If he had the fasces carried before him, it would be 
a mark of his assuming the authority in opposition to 
Ciesar. His example would bo valuable to Cicero, who 
was likewise encumbered with his li^ors. See letter J of 
this book. 

H Persuading him now to leave Italy, contrary to the 
determination he had once foi|acd. 

»■ These words are, no doubt, copied from Atticus’s own 
expression : the meaning probably is, that the cause of the 
republic seemed to be abandoned by the gods. 


ance of being best provided. I am not moved 
either by the consuls, who are themselves more 
easily moved than a leaf or a feather. It is the 
consideration of my duty that distracts me, and 
has done from the beginning. It is certainly safer 
to remain ; but is thought more honourable to cross 
the sea. At the same time I would rather many 
should think I had acted imprudently, than a few 
dishonourably. As to what you ask about Lepidus 
andTullus ; it is not doubted^ but they will present 
themselves to Caesar, and will go into the senate. 
Your last letter is dated the first of March, in 
which you wish for a meetings and do not despair 
of peace. But while I write this, I neither believe 
they will meet ; nor, if they did, that Pompeius 
would agree to any terms. You seem to entertain 
no doubt of what 1 ought to do, provided the 
consuls should cross the sea : they certainly cross 
it, or as things are now, have already crossed. 
But observe, that, except Appius, there is scarcely 
anybody who has nut a right to do so". For 
they either have some commknd, as Pompeius, as 
Scipio, Setenas, Fannius, Voconius, Sestius,and the 
consuls themselves, who have by ancient custom 
the privilege of visiting all the provinces ; or they 
are lieutenants under these. But I do not wish to 
argue the point. I see what is your opinion, and 
am pretty well satisfied on the subject of my duty. 
I would write more, if 1 could do it' myself^ ; I 
shall be better able two days hence. 1 send you a 
copy of Balbus Cornelius’s letter, which 1 received 
the same day as yours, that you may pity my con- 
dition when you see me thus mocked'^. 

Balbus to CiverOy Jmperator, 
Undertake, I entreat you, Cicero, the care and 
consideration most becoming your high cliaracter, 
of bringing back again to their former harmony 
Cvesar and Pompeius, who have been torn asunder 
by the perfidy of certain persons. Believe me, 
Csesar will not only put himself in your power, but 
will esteem it a great, favour conferred upon him, 
if you apply yourself to this business. I shrmld be 
glad if Pompeius would do the same ; though I 
rather wish, than expect, that he can be brought to 
any terms at such a time. But when he has stopped 
his flight, and laid aside his fears, 1 shall begin not 
to despair of the influence your authority may have 
with him. Ceesar is plea.sed, and 1 am most 
particularly so, with yohr wishing my friend Len- 
tulus the consul to remain here. For I have that 
regard for him, that I do not love Caesar better. 
If he had suffered me to talk with him as I 
used to do, and had not wholly rejected my con- 
versation, I should be less uneasy than I am. Do 
not imagine that at this time anybody is more vexed, 

■ 1 have interpreted this sentence as if the words non 
dubitant were independent of illit which latter word I con- 
ceive to be connocted with JUturi sinL ** People do not 
doubt but they will join CsBar.'* For this interpretation 
of dubitant^ see book iv. letter 3, note Otherwise it 
ap]>cars very harsh to say that they did not themselves 
doubt but they should join him, 

Between Ciesar and Pompeius. See letter 9 of this 
book. 

« The senators were not at liberty to quit Italy but upon 
some public duty. 

▼ He was probably prevented by the Infirmity of his 
eyes, which he hoped a few days would now entirely 
remove. 

w Flattered with mock respect. 
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than I, when I see him, whom T love more than 
myself, condnctiug himself in his consulate like 
any thing rather than a consul. But if he will be 
ruled by you, and will take my word about Ccesar, 
and spend the remaining part of his consulate in 
Rome ; 1 shall begin to entertain hope, that by the 
recommendation even of the senate, upon your 
authority and at his motion, Pompeius and Coesar 
may be united. If this is accomplished, I shall 
think I have lived long enough. I am sure you 
must approve of Caesar’s whole conduct respecting 
Corhnium ; as in such a business it could not 
terminate more favourably, than by being efl’ected 
without bloodshed. 1 am glad you were pleased 
with the arrival of mine and your friend Balbus*. 
All that he has told you about Cjcsar, or that 
Caesar has written, 1 am persuaded, whatever turn 
his affairs may take, he will prove to you by his 
conduct that he has written in great sincerity. 


LifTTER ‘XVI. 

Evkrythinc; is ready for me, excepting a road 
to conduct me in secrecy and safety to the Adriatic 
sea. For 1 cannot take advantage of the seahere>', 
at this season of the year. But how shall I get 
thither, where my inclination leads me, and circum- 
stances call me ? For it is necessary to set out 
speedily, that I may not meet with some obstacle 
to stop me. Yet my inducement to go is not he* 
whom one might 8Ui>pose ; whom I have long 
known to be a bad politician, and now find to be 
also a bad general. It is not he therefore that 
influences me ; but the talk of the world, of which 
1 am informed by Philotimus. lie says that 1 am 

* Balbus the ycungor, [see letter U of this book,] nephew 
to him wlio writes this letter. 

y The Mediterranoaii washing the southern coast of Italy, 
from whence Cicero writes. 

* Pompeius. 


reproached by all the principal people. Ye gods ! 
by what principal people ? By those who are 
running to meet, and to sell themselves to Csesar ? 
The towns salute him as a god. And they do not 
dissemble, as when they put up vows for Pompeius 
in his sickness : but whatever this Pisistratus' has 
not inflicted, is as much a subject of gratitude, as 
if he had prevented some other person from inflict* 
ing it. This man ^ they hope to propitiate ; the 
other® they think exasperated. What greetings do 
you think are made from the towns ? What hon- 
ours ? “ They are afraid,” you will say. I believe 

it ; but they are more afraid^f the other They 
are delighted with Cae^r’s insidious clemency : 
tliey dread Pompeius's anger. Th^850 judges®, 
who were particularly attached to our Cna>us, some 
of whom 1 see every day, dread certain threats of 
his at Luceria^ I^isk again then, who are these 
principal people, who would drive me out, while 
they remain themselves at home } Nevertheless, 
whoever they are, ** I respect the Trojans At 
the same time 1 know what I have to hope ; and 
go to join one, who is better prepared to lay waste 
Italy than to conquer it ; in short, whom I expect 
— indeed while I am writing (his, March 2d, I am 
expecting to hear something from Brundisium. 
What something ? How shamefully he'‘ has run 
away from thence ; and by what road this con- 
queror* returns, and whither. Which when 1 have 
ascertained, if he comes by the Apx>ian road, I think 
of going to Arpiiiurn. 

» Cwsar. 1* Ca'sar. 

^ Pompeius. Pompeius. 

*• The number of judges varied at difiTcrent times. They 
w'ere chosen annually from the three different orders of 
citizens, and correBpouded more iicarl y to oui* j iiry men than 
to our judgcB. 

t Tlio apprehension of a proscription. See letter 11 of 
thie book. 

ir Soe book vii. letter 12, and book li. letter d. 

** l*omx>elvtH. ^ Ctesar. 


BOOK IX. 


LETTER I. 

Before you read this, I imagine 1 shall know 
what has been done at Brundisium ; for Cnmus 
set out from Canusium the 22d of February, and 
I am writing the 6th of March, the 13th day 
afterwards!. In the mean time I am distracted 
with the expectation of every hour ; and am sur- 
prised that no rumour even should yet have reached 
us. This silence is quite wonderful. But it is 
perhaps idle to vex oneself about what must soon 
be known. I am uneasy at not yet having been 
able to find out where our friend Lentulus, where 
Domitius is. Ancflwnnt to know, that I may 
the more readily u^iderstand what they mean to 
do ; whether they will join Pompeius ; and, if so, 
by what way, or when they will go. 1 understand 
the city is already full of the principal citizens, 

J In the original it is the 14th clay, because the Romans, 
in their computation of time, were accustomed to include 
both the first and the last day* I 


and that Sosius and Lupus whom our Cnaeus 
expected to be at Brundisium before him, are 
trying causes. From these parts numbers are 
going up. Even M. Lepidus, with whom I used 
to spend my day, thinks of going to-morrow. I 
shall however remain in Formianum, that 1, may 
receive the eartier intelligence ; 1 then design to 
go to Arpinum ; and thence to the Adiiatic sea by 
the most unfrequentefi^road, having first set aside 
or wholly dismissed my lictors. For I hear that 
many respectable people, who on this and former 
qpcasions have rendered good service to the re- 
public, disapprove of my delay, and make many 
severe observations upon me in their convivial 
meetings. Le^aus give way then, and in order to 
show that we are good citizens, let us make war 
upon Italy by sea * and land : and let us once more 
light up against us the enmity of wicked men, 

If The two'prwtors. 

1 This is evidently said with a mixture of irony. 
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-which was just extinguished ; and let us follow the 
counsels of Lucceius and Theophaiies For 
Scipio either goes into Syria by his lot, or honour- 
ably attends his son-in-law or avoids the anger 
of Ceesar : the Marcelli, if they were not afraid 
of Ceesar's sword, would stay behind : ^ Appius is 
influenced by the same apprehension, and some 
recent causes of enmity : besides him, and C. 
Cassius, the others are lieutenants ; Faustus is 
proquaestor : I am the only person at liberty to 
choose the course 1 shall take*^. My brother will 
go with me ; though it is not reasonable that he 
should share my fortunes on this occasion, which 
will more particular!^ expose him to Ciesar’s dis- 
pleasure ; but I cannot prevail upon him to stay. 
We shall thus^give to Pompeius what we owe him. 
Indeed nobody else moves me ; neither the talk of 
good men, of whom there are none, nor the cause 
itself, which has been conducted timidly, and will 
be prosecuted wickedly p. To him, to him alone 1 
give this, while he does not even ask it, but sup- 
ports (as he says * 1 ) not his own cause, but that of 
the public. I shall be glad to know what you 
think about g6ing to Epirus. 


LETTER II. 

Though I am expecting a longer letter from 
you on the 7th of March, which 1 think is your 
well day, yet I have thought it right to reply to 
that short one which you despatched on the 5th, 
when the fit was going off. Y ou say you are glad 
that I have staid ; and tell me that you continue 
in your opinion. But in your former letters you 
seemed to me not to doubt but that I ought to go, 
provided Cneeus should embark with a respectable 
attendance, and the consuls should pass over. 
Have you then forgot this ? or did I not rightly 
understand you } or have you changed your opi- 
nion ? But either in the letter which I am 
expecting I shall see distinctly what you think, or 
1 shall solicit another. Nothing has yet been 
heard from Brundisium. What a difficult and 
hopeless state ! How in reasoning upon it you 
leave nothing unsaid ! Yet in conclusion, how 
you explain nothing of your real sentiments ! You 
are glad that 1 am not w'ith Pompeius ; and yet 
you state how disgraceful it would be for me to be 
present' while anything is said against him, and 
now impossible to approve it. 1 must certainly 
then oppose it. “God forbid,” you say. What 
therefore is to be done, if in the one case there 
is guilt, in the other punishment ? “ Obtain," 

you say, “ from Ciesar leave to absent yourself, 
and to remain quiet." Must I then descend to 
supplication ? O sad ! and what if it is denied 
me P And tespecting my triumph, you say that 1 
shall be at liberty to do as T ']f)lease* But what if 
Csesar should press it upon me ? Should 1 accept 
it ^ What can be more disgraceful ? Should I 

“» Lucoelus and Theophuaes were l*oinpeius's advisors ilt 
this war. 
n Pompeius. 

To choose whether ho should stay in 9taly, or cross the 
sea to Pompeius. 

p By making war upon our country, 
a Tluit is, what he professes, tbpugh untruly. Soe book 
Iv. letter 10. 
r In tlio senate. 


refuse ? He will think that he is wholly spurned; 
more so than in the affair of the twenty commis- 
sioners * : and he is accustomed, in exculpating 
himself, to throw upon me all the blame of those 
times ; that 1 am so hostile to him, that I will not 
even receive honour at his hands. How much more 
unkindly will he bear this ! just so much as the 
honour itself is greater, and he is more powerful. 
For as to what you say, that you doubt not but 
Pompeius is greatly offended with me at this time ; 
I see no reason why he should be so at this time. 
Can he, who never acquainted me with his inten- 
tion, till Corfinium had been lost ; can he complain 
that I did not go to Brundisium, when Ccesar was 
between me and it ? Besides, he knows that his 
complaining ou that account is unjustifiable : lie 
supposes me to have been better informed than 
himself about the weakness of the towns, about the 
levies, about peace, about the state of the city, 
about the treasury, about the occupation of Pice- 
num. But if 1 would not go when it was in my 
power, then indeed h,^ might be, angry. Which I 
do not regard from fear of his doing me any harm ; 
(for what can he do? “ Who is a slave, that is 
not afraid to die ‘ ?") but because 1 abhor the im- 
putation of ingratitude. I trust therefore that ray 
going to him, at whatever time it should be, would, 
as you say be acceptable. As to what you say, 
that if Ctt^sar acted with move moderation, you 
could give a more deliberate opinion ; how is it 
possible that he should not act ruinously ? His 
life, his manners, his former actions, the plan of 
his undertaking, his companions, the strength of 
the good, or even their firmness, demand it. 1 
liad scarcely read your letter, when Postumus Cur- 
tins came to me on his way to Cicsar, talking of 
nothing but fleets and armies ; he was seizing 
Spain ; occupying Asia, Sicilia, Africa, Sardinia, 
and presently pursuing Pompeius into Greece. I 
must go therefore, that I may be his companion, 
not so much in war as in flight ; for 1 cannot bear 
the scoffs of those people, whoever they arc. They 
assuredly are not, as they are called, good ; yet I 
wi.sh to know what it is they say ; and I earnestly 
beg you to find out, and to inform me. Hitherto 
1 am quite ignorant of what has been done at 
Brundisium. When I know, 1 shall take counsel 
from circumstances and opportunity, but shall be 
regulated by you. 


LETTER 111 . 

Domitius's son passed through Formiee on the 
8th, hastening to his mother at Naples ; and upon 
my servant Dionysius asking particularly about his 
father, he desired 1 might be told that he was in 
the city. But 1 had heard that ho was gone 
either to Pompeius, or into Spain. 1 should be 
glad to know how this is ; for it is of consequence 
to the subject of my present deliberation ; that if 
he is certainly not gone anywhere, Cnaeus may 
understand the difficulty of my leaving Italy, while 
it is all occupied by troops aofd garrisons, espe- 
cially in winter. If it were a more favourable 

• When it was offered to Ciooro to fill the place of Cos- 
conius, who died. See book it. letter 19. 

* The original is a verse of Euripides. 

u In the original is a Greek word, no doubt taken from 
Atticus's own expression. 
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time of year, it would be possible to go by the 
Southern sea : now nothing can pass but by the 
Adriatic, the road to which is intercepted. You will 
inquire therefore about Domitius, and about Len- 
talus. No report has yet arrived from Brundisiuin, 
and this is the 9th of March, on which day, or the 
day before, 1 imagine Cwsar would reach Brundi- 
sium ; for on the first he stopped at Arpi. If you 
! would hearken to Postumus, he will pursue Cnteus ; 
for, by conjecture from state of the weather and 
the number of days, he supposed him already to 
have passed over. For my own part, I do not 
think Ceesar will be able to get sailors ; he is 
' himself very confident, and the more so, because 
j the liberality of the man is known to the jieoplc 
i concerned in the boats. But it is impossible I can 
much longer remain in ignorance of this whole 
; Brundisian business. 

I 

I LETTER IV. 

j Though I feehsome rejj|ose so long as 1 am 
writing to you, or reading your letters ; yet I want 
myself a subject to write about, and am persuaded 
you do so too. For that familiar communication, 
which passes between us, while our minds arc at 
ease, is excluded in these times ; and what is a])- 
propriate to the times, is already exhausted. But, 
that I may not resign myself wholly to sadness, 1 
have taken up certain subjecis of a ])olitical nature, 
and suited to the times ; that 1 may both withdraw 
my mind from complaints, and may exercise myself 
in matters of present concern. Such are the fol- 
I lowing. If it be right to remain in one’s country 
I after it is subjected to a tyrant. Being so subjected, 

I if every means should be employed to dissolve the 
I tyranny, even at the risk of ruining the city. If 
[ care must be taken, that the person who executes 
I this be not himself exalted. If it be right to" 
succour one’s country, under a tyrant, by oppor- 
tunity and reasoning, ratlicr than by war. If, 
when oiie^s country is subjected to a tyrant, it be 
consistent with the duty of a good citizen to be 
quiet, and retire. If every danger ought to he 
I hazarded for the s.ake of freedom. If war and 
I siege ought to be brought upon one’s country wlien 
0 }>pressed by tyranny. If one, who does not at- 
tempt to put down a tyranny, may yet he reckoned 
among the number of good i'.itizens. If we ought 
! to support our bencl'uctdirs and friends in political 
I struggles, even when think them to have acted 
i imprudently. If one who has rendered signal 
service to his country, and on that very account 
has incurred troubles and envy, should voluntarily 
expose himself for his country’s sake. If it be 
permitted him to make provision for him.self and 
his family, and to leave state affairs to those in 
power. Exercising myself in these (jucstions, and 
writing on both sides in Greek and in Latin, I 
divert, my attention a little from uneasiness, and 
contemplate something of real interest. But 1 
fear 1 may address you unseasonably ; for if the 
person who brought your letter came straight 
hither, it will fait upon your sick day. 


LETTER V. 

You wrote to me on your birthday a letter full 
of advice, and at once expressive of the greatest 
kindness, and the greatest good sense. Philotimus 


delivered it to me the day after he had received it 
from you. The circumstances you mention are 
very difficult to arrange ; the way to the Adriatic ; 
the voyage by the Mediterranean ; the departure to 
Arpinum, as if to avoid Caesar ; the remaining at 
Formim^ as if on purpose to congratulate him. 
But nothing is more wretched than to see what 
presently, presently I say, must be seen. I have 
had Postumus with me : I told you how conse- 
quential he was. Q. Fusius likewise called upon 
me ; with what an air 1 with what insolence ! He 
was hastening to Brundisium ; charging Pompeius 
wM’th wickedness, the senate with fickleness and 
folly. Shall I, who canpot Sear this in my villa, be 
able to bear Curtiu.s in the senate ? Or suppose 
me to bear it with ever so good a stomach ; what 
must he the issue when I am called upon ; ** Speak, 
M. Tullius ?” 1 say nothing of the republic, 
which 1 consider as lost both by the wounds it has 
received, and by the remedies wrhieh are prepared 
for it. But whut shall I do about Pompeius ? with 
whom (for why should I deny it.^) 1 am quite 
angry. For the causes of events always affect us 
more than the events themselves. When 1 con- 
sider therefore these miseries (and what can be 
w'orse?) or rather when I reflect that they have 
been brought ou by his means and his fault, I am 
more irritated against him than against Ciesar 
himself : in the same manner as our forefathers 
marked the day of tlie battle of the Allia'^, as 
sadder than that of the taking the city ; because 
the latter calamity was the consequence of the 
other : therefore the oue is still held sacred, the 
other not even known to the common people. Thus 
am I angry while 1 recolletst the errors of ten years 
past (among which was that year of aftlicLion to 
me, when he, to say nothing worse, did not defend 
me), and perceive the rashness, the baseness, the 
negligence of the present time. But these things 
are now erased from my mind. I tliink of the 
benefits 1 have received from him, and think also 
of his own dignity. I undeu’stand, later indeed 
than I could wish, by reason of Balhus’s letters 
ami conversation ; but 1 see plainly that nothing 
else is aimed at, nothing else has beeen aimed 
at from the begiifniug, but his death. Shall 
I then, (if Achilles, according to Homer, when 
his mother goddess told him that his fate 
would presently follow that of Hector, replied, 

“ Would that I might die imuicdiatcly, since I 
could not prevent the death of my friend what 
if not only a friend, but also a benefactor ; such a 
man too, and engaged in such a cause ? And shall 
I then) think these duties to be trafficked away for 
the sake of life * ? I place no reliance on your 
principal people, and now no more defer to them. 

I see how thhy give themselves, and will give them- 
selves, to this man. Do you think 4hose decrees 
of the towns for Po1h*peius’s health bear any com- 
parison with these congratulations of victory? 

“ They are afraid,” you will say. Themselves say 
•they were afraia before. But let us see what has 
been done at Brundisium. From that perhaps 
will arise my determination, and another letter. 

▼ Postumus Ciurtius. See loiter 2 of this book. 

V The Gauls defeated the Romans at tlic river AllJa, 
provious to their taking the city. 

* The context appears to me to require an interrogation 
in this place. 
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LETTER VI. 

I HA.VE yet heard nothing from Brundisium, 
Baibas has written from Rome, saying that he 
supposes the consul Lentulus to have crossed the 
sea^ without being met by the younger rBalbus ; 

I who had already heard this at Canusium, from 
I whence he wrote to his uncle. And he added that I 
the six cohorts, which had been at Alba, had gone 
j over to Curius by the Minucian road ; tha^^Csesar 
had written to inform him of it, and would shortly 
be at Rome. I shall follow your advice, and shall ' 
not hide myself at Arpinum at this time ; though | 
I I wished to invest my son with the toga of man- 
hood at Arpinu;ra y, and had intended to leave this j 
as my excuse to Csesar. But he might perhaps be 
offended at that very circumstance, that I should 
not rather do it at Rome. If, however, it is right 
to meet him, it is best here. We will then con- 
sider the rest ; whither I should go, and by what 
road, and when. Domitius, as 1 hear, is in the 
neighbourhood of Cosa* ; and, as they say, is pre- 
pared to sail. If to Spain, I do not approve it ; 
if to Cnseus, I commend him : but anywhere rather 
than to see Curtius whom even I, that have been 
his patron, cannot bear to look at. What then ? 
Must I bear others^' ? But 1 must be quiet, that 
I may not aggravate my own fault : for through 
my affection to the city, that is, to my country, 
and hoping that affairs might be compromised, 1 
have managed so as to be completely intercepted 
and taken. Since writing the above I have received 
a letter from Capua to this effect : Pompeius has 
crossed the sea with all the troops that he had 
with him, amounting to 30,000 men, besides the 
two consuls, and those tribunes of the people and 
senators, vrho were with him, all with tlieir wives 
and children. He is said to have embarked the 
4th of March, from which day the winds have been 
northerly. They say that he either cut in two, or 
burned, all the vessels which he did not use. The 
letter containing this account was brought to L. 
Metellus, the tribune of the people, at Capua, 
from his mother-in-law, Clodia, who herself passed 
over. 1 was before solidtoqs and anxious, as 
indeed the circumstances required, while 1 could 
bring my mind to no conclusion : but now, since 
Pompeius and the consuls have left Italy, I am no 
longer anxious, but bum with grief ; and, as 
Homer says, “ Neither is my mind sound, but I 
am distracted.” Believe me, I am not master of 
myself, so great is the disgrace 1 seem to have 
incurred. In the first place, by not having been 
with Pompeius, whatever plan he adopted ; then, 
in not having been with the good, however ill 
their cause was conducted. Especially when the 
very persons for whose sake 1 was more timid in' 
exposing myerlf to the risks jof fortune, my wife, 
my daughter, the young Ciceros, wished me to 
follow that course; and considered this to be base 

r It was usual to assume the topa virilig on the festival 
of Bacchus, March lUth, at the age of seventeen, with some 
ceremony. 

» Cosa is a place on the sca-co;vst of Eirprio. 

» Perhaps Postumus Curtius, of whom hi6 had spoken in 
letter 2 of, this l>ook, and for whom he hud formerly soli- 
cited the ofAoe of tribune. 

^ 1 apprehend it ought to bo in thi original Quid f alios f 
Otherwise it Is not easy to see upon what the word alios 
depends. 


and unworthy of me. My brother Quintus, indeed, 
said he should be satisfied with whatever I chose ; 
and he followed it with perfect complacency. 1 
now read over your letters from the beginning ; 
and they afford me some comfort. The first advise 
and beg me not to throw myself away ; the next 
show that you are glad I have remained. When I 
read these, I think myself less blameable ; but it 
is only while I am reading them ; afterwards my 
regret again bursts forth, and, as it is said, “ I am 
haunted with shame.” I beseech you, therefore, 
my Titus, pluck out from me this trouble, or at 
least diminish it either by consolation, or advice, 
or any way you can. But what can you do or 
what can any man ? Hardly any god. I am con- 
sidering (as you advise, and hope maybe effected) 
how I can get Cfiesar’s permission to absent myself 
when anything is agitated in the senate against 
Cneeus : but I fear T may not obtain it. Furnius 
has arrived from him ; and, that you may know 
whose example I follow, he brings word that Q. 
Titinius’ son is with Ci^isar. He sends me greater 
thanks than I could wish. What he asks of me, 
in few w(n-ds indeed, but energcticnilly, you shall 
sec by his own letter. How unfortunate that you 
should have been unwell ! Had we been together, 
there surely would have been no want of counsel — 
” And going two in company ‘ &c. But, let us 

not act over the past ; let us provide for what 
remains. These two things have hitherto deceived 
me ; at first, tlie hope of accoiimiodation ; upon 
which taking place 1 had wished to pass my old 
age free from anxiety and popular strife*^; after- 
wards, the understanding that Pompeius had actu- 
ally engaged in a cruel and deadly warfare. In 
truth 1 thought it argued a better citizen, and a 
better man, rather to undergo any punishment, 
than not only to take the lead, but to take any 
part in such cruelty. It appears preferable even 
to die than to be leagued with such men. Think 
of these matters, my Atticus, or rather resolve. 1 
can bear any event better than my present anguish. 

Ccesar, ImperatoTy to CicerOf Imperator, 

Having but just seen our friend Furnius, with- 
out being able conveniently either to speak to him 
or hear him, being in a hurry, and actually on my 
road, with my troops already sent on before ; I 
could not, however, let pass the opportunity of 
writing to you, and sending him to thank you. If 
1 have frequently done tliip, yet 1 am likely to do 
it still more frequently ; lb greatly am I obliged 
to you. Especially I have to beg of you, as I 
trust I shall soon arrive in Rome, to let me see 
you there, that I may^be able to avail myself of 
your advice, infiuence, dignity, and assistance in 
'everything. I must end as I began, and request 
you to excuse my haste, and the shortness of my 
letter. You will hear the rest from Furnius. 

Jhf The original is part of a verse from Homer, well known 
to both Cicero and Attlcus, expressive of Dhimedes’s wish 
to have a companion in his night expedition to tlie Trojan 
camp. c 

** Several conjectures have been offered by commentators 
in explanation of this passage, which however appears to 
be sufficiently clear, if we only admit the slight alteration 
of et in the place of utu 
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LETTER VIL 

I HAD written a letter to you, which should 
have been sent the 12th of March ; but the person 
to whom I meant to entrust it did not go that day. 
But the very same day, came that swift-foot, as 
Salvius called him, and brought me your very satis- 
factory letter, which again instilled into me some 
little life. Restored I cannot call myself : but what 
is next to this you have done. Trust me, I now 
no longer think of a prosperous termination : for I 
see that as long as these two, or this one, is living, 
we shall never have a republic. Therefore I now 
lay aside all hope of retirement, and am prepared 
for every severity. My only fear was that of doing, 
or, 1 may say, of having done anything discredit- 
able. Let me assure you then that your letter is 
very valuable to me ; and not only that longer one, 
than which nothing can be more explicit, nothing 
1 more complete ; but also the shorter one, in which 
it was particularly agreeublt, to, me to understand 
I that my sentiments and conduct W’ere approved hy 
I Sextus. You have done me a great kindness ; for 
1 know that he loves me, and that he understands 
I what is right. Your longer letter has relieved not 
me only, but all my family, from anxiety. I shall 
accordingly adopt your advice, and stay in Formi- 
anum ; lest either my going to meet him in Rome 
may create observation ; or if I neither see him 
1 here nor there, he may think that I try to avoid 
him. As to what you advise, that I should ask 
him to let me pay the same regard to Pompeius 
which I pay to him, you will see hy the letter of 
Balhus and Oppius, of which 1 send you a copy, 
that I have already done so. I send also Cfcsar's 
letter to them, written with great temper, for such 
a distempered state. If Caesar does not grant me 
this, 1 perceive that you approve of my under- 
taking a negotiation for peace ; in which 1 do not 
regard the hazard that attends it. For when so 
many dangers threaten us, why should 1 not com- 
pound for the most honourable ? But 1 appre- 
hend I shall bring some emharrassinent upon 
Pompeius, and that he will be inclined to turn 
upon me ** the appalling horror of the Gorgon's 
head For our friend Cnaeus has been .strangely 
ambitious of a sovereignty like that of Sulla. 1 
say it with confidence. He never was less ^ secret. 
“Would you tlien,'\’you say, “join such a 
man ? ” I follow him, believe me, from a sense 
of the benefits I have received, not from a love of 
his cause, as in the case of Milo ; as in — but 
enough of this. ** Is not then his cau.se a good 
one?" Yes, the very best: but it will be con- 
ducted, mind you, most foully. The first object 
is, to starve the city and all Italy by famine ; then 
to lay waste and burn the country, and not to spare 
the property of the opulent. But, as I apprehend 
all the same calamities from this party ; if 
were not on the other side a sense of benefira 
received, I should think it more proper to bear at 
home whatever might happen. But I consider 

e The original ia a verso of Homer. The meaning hero 
is, that he might have to encounter the frown of J:Vmii)eiu8, 
who was averse from any compromise. It is possible that 
sfime severity of countenance spoken of hy Plutarch, as 
rb yepaphv ical rh ^aaiKiK6v, may have given occasion 
to the application of this lino to him. 

t He was formerly spoken of as wanting openness. Bee 
l,ook iv. letters 9 and 15. 


myself under such obligations to him, that I dare 
not expose myself to the charge of ingratitude, 
however just an excuse for it you point out. About 
my triumph 1 agree with you, and easily and will- 
ingly givm up all thoughts of it. I am uncommonly 
pleased with the hope that in the midst of our 
arrangements the season for sailing may creep on 
unobserved. " If only," as you say, " Pompeius 
is strong enough." He is stronger even than 1 
thought. But whatever hope you may entertain 
of him, I engage that, if he prevails, he will leave 
no tile in Italy unbrokenf^.# “ And will you then 
be his associate ?" Against indeed my O'ivn judg- 
ment: and against the authority oLall antiquity^*. 

1 wish to get aw^ay, not so much to promote what 
is done there, as that I may not witness what is 
done here. For do not suppose that the madness 
of these people can be supportable, or confined to 
one kind : though nothing of this has escaped your 
penetration. When the laws, the judicial proceed- 
ings, and the senate, are taken away; neither private 
property nor the republic will be able to support 
the licentiousness, the boldness, the extravagance, 
the needs of so many needy men. Let us away 
then by any ]>assage, though I submit this to 
your judgment ; but by all means let us away. 
We shall soon know that which you wait for ; 
what has been done at Brundisium. It gives 
me great pleasure, if indeed there is now any room 
for pleasure, that you say my conduct hitherto is 
approved by the good, at the same time that they 
know I have not left the country. 1 will endea- 
vour to find out more particularly about Lentulusi 
1 have entrusted this to Philotimus, a bold man, 
and more than enough attached to the senatoriau 
party. In conclusion, you may perhaps be at a I 
lo.ss for a subject to write upon ; for it is impos- 
sible at this time to write about anything else ; 
and about this what more can now be said ? But 
as both your wit supplies you (1 speak forsooth as 
I think), and your affection, by which my wit 
likewise is sharpened ; continue as you do, and 
write as much as you can. 1 am half angry that you 
do not invite me to flpirus, where I should not be 
a troublesome companion. But farewell. For as 
you must exercise and anoint yourself^ so I must 
sleep ; which your letter enables me to doJ. 

Balbns and Oppius to M, Cicero, 

Thk counsels, not only of inconsiderable people, 
as we are, but even of the greatest men, are apt to ; 
be interpreted by the event, not by the intention. 
Yet relying on your goodness, we give you the best 
opinion we can uj)on the subject about which you 
wrote to us. And if it be not wise, at least it pro- 
^ed.s from ]H>ne8t minds, and the kindest regards. 
Unless we were assured from himself that Ceesar 
would do what in omf judgment he ought to do ; 
that as soon as be comes to Home he will enter 
upon mcasuras of reconciliation with Pompeius ; 
we should cease* to exhort you to take a part in 
\his affair, in order that the whole may be effected 

ff Tliat is, ho will destroy everything. 

h 'Which leadi^ remaining at Home, instead of desert- 
ing one’s couiltry. 

* This alludes to the treatment of his quartan fever, for 
which Celsus likewise recommends walk! ftp ami other 
exercise t and anointings, ** Ambulatlonibus uti oportet, 
aliisque exercitationibus, et unctionibus.”— Lib. ill. 14. 

j Meaning that his mind had before been too mucdi dis- 
composed to allow him to sleep. 
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more easily, and with more dignity, through yon, 
who are connected with both parties. On the 
other hand, if we thought that Csesar would not 
do so, but was desirous of engaging in war with 
PompeiuB ; we never would persuade you to bear 
arms against one who has shown you the greatest 
kindness ; as we have always entreated you not to 
fight against Caesar, But still, since we are rather 
able to guess than to know what Caesar will do, 
we can only say, that it does not appear suitable 
to your dignity and known probity, being so 
attached to both, to bpar arms against either ; and 
we have no doubt but Caesar will highly approve 
this, agreeably^o his accustomed humanity. But, 
if you wish it, we will write to Chcsar, in order to 
ascertain more certainly what he will do in this 
affair J: from whom if we rectyve an answer, we 
will immediately let you know our opinion ; and 
promise you, that we will advise what seems to us 
most becoming your dignity, not what may be most 
beneficial to Caesar’s cause : and this, we believe, 
Caesar will approve, according to his indulgence 
towards his friends. 

Balhus to Cicero^ Imperator, 

I HOPE you are well. After I had despatched 
to you the joint letter with Oppius, 1 received one 
from Cffisar, of which I inclose a copy. From 
thence you may perceive how desirous he is of 
peace and of reconciliation with Pompeius ; and 
how far he is from all cruelty ; and I sincerely 
rejoice, as I ought, that he entertains such sen- 
timents. ’With respect to yonrself, and your 
integrity, and duty, 1 think, my Cicero, as you do, 
that it is impossible your reputation and attach- 
ment can permit you to bear arms against one 
from whom you profess to have received such 
kindness. That Caesar will approve this I am 
confident, from his distinguished humanity ; and I 
know for certain that he will be abundantly satis- 
fied with you, provided you take no part in the 
war against him, and do not join hi? adversaries. 
And he will not only deem this sufficient in one of 
your high character; but, of his own accord, he 
has given me leave to absent myself from the array, 
that might have to act against Lentulus or Pom- 
peius, to whom 1 am under great obligations : and 
he said, that he should be satisfied if, when I was 
called upon, I would undertake for him the busi- 
ness relating to the city ; and that I was at liberty 
to do the same for them*^. Accordingly I am at 
this time conducting and supporting Lentulus’s 
affairs at Rome ; and 1 maintain towards them my 
duty, fidelity and gratitude. But, in truth, 1 con- 
sider the hope of agreement to be now again cast 
off*, not entirely desperate ; since Csssar’s disposi- 
tion is such as we ought to desire. In this case 1 
think, if it meets with youn' approbation, that you 
should write to him, and request from him a guard ; 
as you did from Pompeius, with approbation, 
at the time of Milo*s trial. Kwili engage, if I 
know anythi^ of Ccesar, that he will sooner coni 
aider your dignity tlian his own advantage. How 
prudently I may advise you I knqw not ; but this 
I know, that whatever 1 write to ydu, 1 write from 
the purest affection and regard : for, so may 1 die 
without prejudice to Caesar^ as I esteem few 
i Of reconciliation with Pompeius. ^ 

^ For Lentulus and Pompoiua 

1 This is a form of abjuration which became common 
under the emperors. 


equally dear to me as yourself. When you have 
come to any determination about this business™, 
I wish you would write to me : for I am not a 
little earnest that you should be able, as you desire, 
to show your kindness towards both*^. And this 1 
trust you will do. Farewell. 

Cmsar to Oppius and Cornelius^* 

^ I AM very glad that you express in your letter 
how much you approve of what has been done at 
Corfinium. 1 shall willingly adopt your advice ; 
and the more so, because of my own accord 1 had 
resolved to show every lenity, and to use my en- 
deavours to conciliate Pompeius. Let us try by 
these means if we can regain the affections of all 
people, and render our victory lasting. Others, 
from their cruelty, have not been able to avoid the 
hatred of mankind, nor long to retain their victory ; 
except L. Sulla alone, whom I do not mean to 
imitate. Let this be a new method of conquering, 
to^ fortify ourselves wVth kindness and liberality. 
How this may he done, some things occur to my 
own mind, and many others may be found. To this 
subject 1 request your attention. I have taken 
Cn. Mugius, Pompeius’s prajfect. 1 accordingly 
put in practice my own principle, and immediately 
released him. Already two of Pompeius’s praifccts 
of engineers have fallen into my power, and have 
been released. If they are disjiosed to be grateful, 
they should exhort Pompeius to prefer my friend- 
ship to that of these peojile, who have always been 
the vrorst enctiiies to him and to me ; by whose 
artifices it has happened that the republic has come 
into tills condition. 


LETTER VIII. 

While I was at dinner on the 14th, and it was 
late, Statius brought me a short letter from you- 
Respecting the inquiry you make about L. Torqua- 
tus, not only Lucius, but A ulus also, is gonc^', the 
former several days ago. I am concerned for what 
you mention about the assemblies of the Reatini, 
that there should be any seeds of proscription in the 
Sabine country. 1 had heard likewise that many 
senators were at Rome. Can you tell why they 
ever left It is the .general opinion in these 

parts, rather from conjecture than from any mes- 
sage, or letter, that Ccesar will be at Formise the 
22d of March. Here noW should I like to have 
that Minerva of Homer, who took the form of 
Mentor, to whom I might say, “ Mentor, how 
shall I go; or how shall 1 accost him** ?’’ Nothing 
more difii(mlt ever occurred to me. I think of it, 
however ; and at least shall not, as sometimes hap- 
pens, be taken by surprise. But take care of your 
health, — for T think yesterday was your bad day. 

About entering upon negotiations for peace. 

» Caesar and Pompeius. Cornelius Balbus. 

P Gone to join Pompeius. 

q^Tho ex pression ‘ ‘ 1 ikew Jse ” probalily refers to a previous 
letter from Attioiis, and means that Cicero had heard this 
before lie received Atticus*8 account. 

T Insinuating that they went out to pay court to Ca»ar 
on his return from Brundlsium. 

s The original is a verse taken from the beginning of 
the 3d book of the Odyssey. 
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LETTER IX. 

I RECEIVED three letteris from you on the 16th. 
They were dated the 12th, 13th, and 14th. I 
shall, therefore, reply to them in their order. 1 
agree with you, that it is best to remain in Formi- 
anuni ; also about the passage by the Adriatic 
and, as 1 mentioned to you before, 1 will try if I 
can get his consent to Iny taking no part in public 
affairs. What you approve, that I told you I for^ 
get the precious conduct and errors of our friend, 
it is even so. Nay, I remember not tliuse very 
circumstances which you mention of his miscon- 
duct towards me. So much do 1 desire that ray 
gratitude for his kindness may overpower all sense 
of his ill-treatment. Let us do then as you advise, 
and recollect ourselves. For I philosophise as 
soon as I get into the country ; and in my w^alks I do 
not cease to meditate upon the subjects I mentioned 
to you ^ But some of them are very difficult to 
determine. RespAitiiig the^ principal citizens, be 
it as you please ; but you know that saying, 

** Dionysius in (h>rinth Titinius* son is with 
Caesar. But what you seem to fear, that your ad- 
vice may disj)lease me ; this is so far from being 
the case, that your opinion and your letters arc the 
only thing that give me pleasure. Therefore con- 
tinue, as you profess, to write to me whatever 
comes into your mind. Nothing can be more 
acceptable to me. I come now to the next letter. 
'You are not rightly informed about the number of 
Pompeius^ soldiers. Clodia mentioned more by 
one half. The story too about the ships that were ■ 
destroyed, is not true. "W’ hen you commend the 
consuls, I also commend their intentions, though I 
blame their conduct : for owing to their dispersion, 
the negotiation for ])eace is prevented, whicth I was 
meditating. Accordingly, I have sent back to you 
by Philotimus the treatise of Derncti ius u])on Con- 
cord. 1 cannot doubt but a most destructive war 
hangs over us, the first operation of which will 
be felt in the want of provisions. Yet I am | 
vexed that I have no part in this war, not- ; 
withstanding such a load of wickedness will i 
attend it ; for, whereas the not supporting a I 
parent is criminal; our chiefs design to destroy 
that most venerable and sacred parent, their coun- 
try, by famine. And this I fear, not from conjec- 
ture, but from the conv'ersations at which 1 have 
been present. All this* fleet from Alexandria, Col- 
chis, Tyre, Sidon, Ai'adus, Cyprus, Pamphylia, 
Lycia, Rhodes, Chios, Byzantium, Lesbus, Smyrna, 
Miletus, Cos, is collected for the purpose of inter- 
cepting the supplies of Italy, and of occupying the 
provinces from whence they are drawn. Then, in 
what wrath will he'" come ! especially against those 
who wish best to their country ; as if he had been 
deserted by those people whom in fact he deserted. 
In my doubt therefore what I ought to do, my gra- 
titude towards him has great weight. Were it not 
for this, I sliouljJ think it better to perish within 
ray country, tha|^ in saving my country to ruin it. 
Respecting the northern p arts I think with you^ 

t Sco the 4th letter of this book. 

u JlionysiiiH, from being im absolute monarch in B^ora- 
cuse, became a schoolmaster at Corinth. Honce this ex- 
pression seems to mean, that those who were once great 
arc liable to be strangely humbled. 

» Pompeius. 

w The northern parts of Greece seem here to' be in- 


and fear that Epirus may snfler. But what place 
in Greece do you suppose will escape being plun- 
dered ? For he professes openly, and holds out to 
his soldiers, that even in liis bounties he will show 
himself ^le superior. You very justly advise 
me, when I see Caesar, not to address him with I 
over civility, but rather to maintain my dignity. . 
And .so I shall certainly do. After our meeting, 1 
think of going to Arpinura ; for I would not be 
absent when he comes; nor should I like to be. 
running backwards and forwards on so wretched 
a road. I hear, as you mention, that Bibulus 
arrived, and returned |igain the 14th. In tlie 
third letter yon say that you were expecting Philo- 
timus. He left me on the lath. * This was the 
reason that the answer, which I wrote immediately 
upon the receipt of your letter, was later in reach- 
ing you. Rcsj)cctuig Domitius, I imagine, as you 
say, that he'is in Cossanum, and that his intention 
is not known. That base and sordid man*, who says 
that the cons ular oornitia may be held by the prffitor, ‘is 
the same that he always was in the republic. This 
is the real meaning of what Ctesar writes in the 
letter of which 1 sent you a copy y, that he wishes 
to avail himself of my advice : well, suppose this 
to he a general expression, my this is 

absurd; but I imagine he pretends this with regard 
to some opinions of the senators : my dignity^ 
meaning perhaps the opinion of one of consular 
rank : at last comes my assistance in everything. 

T began to suspec.t from your letter, that bis inten- 
tion was what I have hinted, or not very different. 
For it is of great consequence to him that the 
business should not come to an interregnum If 
the consuls are created by the pnetor, he gains his 
point. But in our augural books we read not only 
that the consuls, but even the prtetors, cannot law- 
fully be created by a prietor, and that it never has 
been done. In the case of consuls it is not allowed, 
because a higher command cannot be instituted by 
an inferior one : and in the case of praetors, 
because they are elected as assistants to the consuls, 
who are of superior authority. He will be very 
likely to refer this to me, and not to rest satisfied 
with the opinion of*Galba, Scrovola, Cassius, An- 
tonins*. “Then may the wide earth gape to 
receive me You see what a storm hangs over 
me. 1 will send you the names of the senators 
who have passed over, when I have ascertained 
them. You are quite right about the supplies of 
corn, which cannot possibly be managed without 
subsidies'^; nor is it without reason that you fear 
those who are about him, full of demands ; and 

tended, among which was situated Atticus’s property In 
Bpirus. • 

X It is not known who is here meant. Some supposci it 
to bo Lepidus, who w^^ 4 ^i that time pracftir. The whole 
of this letter being in reply to those received from Atticus, 
may naturally bo expected to bo obscure, by alluding to 
l>cr«onH and tlflngs there mentioned. 

^ y Inserted after Totter 0 of this book. 

* lu ,tho absence of thj? consuls an interregnum used to 
be created to hold the odmitia. In this case Cwsar would 
not be secure of 4he consulship, which he hopcsl to obtain. 

s It is to be supposed that these were augurs as well as 
Cioero, and in Carr's interests. It belonged to the augurs 
to determine such cases. 

** Taken from Itomer. 

c It would be necessary for Pompeius to ralsti money 
by any means ; and his followers would be clamorous for 
plunder. 
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dread an iniquitous war. I should be glad to see 
our friend Trebatius, though, as you say, he has no 
hope of anything good. Press him to make haste : 
for it will be convenient that he should come before 
Caesar’s arrival. Respecting Lanuinum. as soon as 
I heard that Phameas was dead, 1 wished, if there 
should ever be a republic, that one of my friends 
might buy it. But of you, who are most especially 
mine, I never thouglit. For I knew that you used 
to inquire at how many years’ purchase, and what 
is the productiveness of the soil ; and had seen your 
book of accounts ^ not only at Rome, but at Delos. 
However, though it ‘'is very pretty, yet 1 should 
value it lower than it wa& valued in the consulship 
of Marcellinu^, when I thought, on account of the 
house which T then had at Antium, that those gar- 
dens would be pleasanter to me, and less expensive, 
than the refitting my villa at TUsculum. 1 offered 
500 sestertia (4000/. ), through a surety to whom 
he might surrender it, when it was to be sold at 
Antium : but he would not accept it. Now how- 
ever I imagine everything of that kind is lowered 
on account of the scarcity of money. It will be 
most convenient for me, or rather for us, if you 
purchase it. Take care not to undervalue his ab- 
surdities *, The place is exceedingly beautiful : 
though I look upon all these things as already 
devoted to destruction. I have answered your 
three letters ; but am expecting others. For 
hitherto it is your letters that have supported me. | 
Dated on the Liberalia K 


LETTER X. 

I HAVE nothing to tell yon ; for I have heard no 
news, and I answered all your letters yesterday. 
But while my anxiety not only deprives me of sleep, 
but does not even suffer me to be awake without great 
uneasiness, I have determined to write I know not 
what, upon no particular subject, that 1 may, as it 
were, converse with you ; in which alone I find 
consolation. I seem to have lost my reason from 
the beginning ; and tliis one consideration vexes 
me, that while Pornpeius waS sinking, or rather 
rushing to destruction, 1 should not in all events 
have accompanied him, like one of his troop. I 
saw him on the 19th of January full of alarm ; and 
from that day I perceived what course he would 
take. He has never pleased me since, nor has he 
ever ceased to commit one error after another. In 
the mean time he has never written to me ; and 
has thought of nothing but flight. In short, as in 
affairs of love we are disgusted by a want of clean- 
liness, of sense, or of delicacy ; so the baseness of 
his flight, and his neglect, turned awSy my affec- 
tion : for his^'^onduct has been void of all merits 
that should induce me to joih**^him. But now my 
affection again rises up ; now 1 cannot bear to be 
without him ; now neither books, nor study, nor phi- 
losophy, afford me any relief; so that, like Plato’s, 
bird if, I look upon the sea day and night, and long 

d In the original is dipamma^ tho signi^cation of which 
is uncertain ; but the context loads to the^mterprotatiou 1 
have given. 

c That is, the extravagant alterations which Phameas 
had made. r 

f Tho festivid of Bacchus, which was celebrated tho 18th 
of March. 

g Plato, wiping to get away from Dionysius the tyrant 


to take my flight I pay, I pay the penalty of my 
folly: yet what folly have I committed? What 
have I not done with due deliberation ? For, had 
I no object besides flight, I might have fled with all 
readiness ; but 1 shuddered at the idea of a cruel 
and extensive war, of which people do not yet see 
the wretchedness. What threats are held out to 
the towns ! and to good men by name ! and in 
short to all who stay behind ! How often does he 
repeat, “ Sulla was able, shall not 1 be able ?” 
Besides, this stuck with me ; Tarquinius acted ill, 
who excited Porsena and Octavius Mamilius 
against his country : Coriolanus most undutifully, 
who solicited succour from the Volsci : Themis- 
tocles nobly, who chose rather to die : and Hip- 
pias, the son of Pisistratus, was branded with 
infamy, who fell in the battle of Marathon bearing 
arms against his country. But Sulla, but Marius, 
but Cinna, did well, perhaps even rightly ; yet 
what could be more cruel, more destructive, than 
their victory P A w^r of this» kind I wished to 
avoid ; and the more ' so, because I saw that still 
greater cruelties were devised and prepared. Should 
I, whom some have called the preserver, the father of 
that city, bring against it the forces of the Getse, 
and Armenians, and Colchians ? Should 1 bring 
famine upon my fellow-citizens, ruin upon Italy ? 

1 considered that this ^ man in the first place was 
mortal ; then, that he might be destroyed in many 
ways : but I thought the city, and people, ought, 
as far as in us lies, to be preserved to immortality. 
At the same time a certain hope presented itself to 
me, that something might be agreed upon, rather 
than that either the one should admit such a I 
degree of wickedness, or the other such a degree of 
profligacy. Now the general concern is altered, 
and my particular concern is altered with it. To 
me, as it is expressed in one of your letters, 
it seems as if the sun had fallen out of the 
world. As they say of the sick, that while there 
is life, there is hope; so I, as long as Pornpeius 
was in Italy, did nut cease to hojie. This, this it 
was that deceived me ; and, to speak the truth, 
my age already declining from continual labours 
towards a state of repose, soothed me with the 
charm of domestic life. Now, though tlie attempt 
be attended with danger, I certainly will attempt 
to fly away from hence. I ought perhaps to have 
done it sooner ; but the circumstances I have men- 
tioned delayed me, and abbve all your authority. 
For when 1 got to this j)lac^ I opened the bundle of 
your letters, which I have under my seal, and keep 
with the greatest care. In one, that was dated 
January 23, I And it thus: ** But let us see what 
Ciiseus does, and in what direction his designs 
flow. If he should leave Italy, he will act altogether 
wrong, and in my judgment inadvisedly ; and in 

of SyracniHO, compared himself to a bird longing to make 
its escape. 

h This is generally understood of Caesar ; T rather under- 
stand it of Pornpeius: the sense being, that Cicero was not 
so to support Pornpeius, who might dft; at any time, as to 
ruin his country, which ought to be *^preservc?d for ever. 
And this he gives as a reason for not immediately joining 
Pornpeius. Ue besides still cherished hopes of peace ; and 
that neither Pornpeius would bo so wicked as to destroy 
his country, nor.C{eHar so profligate as to enslave it. But 
now that they had thrown oif the mask, and shown their 
real intentions, and extinguished all idea of accommoda* 
tion, tho whole state of affairs was changed, and Cicero's 
duty changed likewise. 
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that case our plans must be changed.” This you 
write four days after I left the city. Again, on the 
25th of January : ** Provided our Cnseus does not 
relinquish Italy as inadvisedly as he has relin- 
quished the city/’ The same day you send a 
second letter, in which you distinctly reply to my 
questions* It is thus : come now to your 

consultation. If Cnseus leaves Italy, 1 think you 
should return to the city : for what end is there of 
travelling about ?” This struck me forcibly, — and 
I now see it to be even so, that a boundless war is 
united with a wretched flight ; which you represent 
as a travelling* There follows an oracular opinion 
on the 27th of January : If Pompeiiis remains 
in Italy, and no agreement is made, I think there 
will be a protracted war; but if he leaves Italy, I 
apprehend that a war is prepared, which will here- 
after be interminable.” In this war I am obliged 
to be a partaker, a companion, and an assistant ; 
a war interminable, and with fellow-citizens ! Then 
on the 7th of February, when you began already to 
hear more of Pompeius’s design, you conclude oneof 
your letters in this manner : “ I do not indeed ad- 
vise, if Pompeius leaves Italy, that you should also 
run away ; for you will do it with great risk, and 
will not benefit the republic ; which you may bene- 
fit hereafter, if you remain.” Who that had any 
love for his country, or any public spirit, would 
not be moved by such advice, upon the authority 
of a prudent man and a friend ? Further, on the 
i 11th of February, you again reply to my inquiries 
1 thus : “ What you ask me, whether I think pre- 
! ferable, a flight in which I ])re8erve my fidelity, 
i or a stay which must be relinquished ? 1 certainly 
i think at present that a sudden departure and pre- 
i cipitate journey would be useless to Ciiteus himself, 

I and hazardous to you : and 1 think it better that your 
I friends should be dispersed, and in places of obser- 
! vation : and in truth I think it disgraceful for us to 
entertain any design of flight.” This disgraceful 
thing our friend (hiceus meditated two years ago ; 
so long has his mind dwelt ujjou Sulla, and upon 
proscTii)tions. Afterwards when, as 1 imagine, , 
; you had written to me something in a more gene- 
rous strain, and I had supposed s(»me expressions 
i to mean that 1 should quit Italy % you distinctly 
! reprobate this on the 14th of February: “ 1 as- 
sure you 1 never meant in any letter to express that 
if Cnteus went out of Italy, you should go with 
him ; or if 1 expressed it/t 1 must have been, I do 
not say an inconsistent man, but a mad man,” In 
another part of the same letter : “ Nothing is left 
1 for him but flight ; but I by no means think, or 
i have ever thought, that it was your duty to accom- 
pany him.” But this whole consideration you un- 
I fold more particularly in a letter dated the 1 2th of 
i February: ** If M. Lepidus and L. Volcatius 
remain, I think you ought to remain ; yet so, that 
if Pompeius is in safety and makes a stand any- 
where, you may leave this ghastly troop i, and 
rather sufl’er yourself to be defeated in battle with 
Pompeius, than reign with Ciesar among that rab- 
ble, to which it is evident they will be reduced, ” 
You then use many arguments in support of this 
opinion; and in conclusion you say, ” What if 
Lepidus and Volcatius go away ? I am completely 
at a loss : and whatever happens therefore, and 
whatever you do, I sh all think that we ought to be 
i bee book vlil. letter 2. 

j Ceesar’B profligate adherents. See letter 18 of this book. 


satisfied with it.” If you then doubted, now at 
least you do not doubt, as they remain. Then, at 
the very time of his flight, February 25 : “ In the 
mean time I do not doubt but you will remain in 
Formianum ; for you can there with most conve- 
nience wait for what may happen.” On the Ist of 
March, when he had already been four days at , 
Brundisium: “We shall then be able to deliberate, 
while the cause is not indeed whole and entire, but 
certainly less infringed, than if you threw yourself 
away with him.” Again, March 4, when your 
ague was coming on, in consequence of which you 
wrote very briefly, you add hd^ever : ♦* To-morrow 
I will write more, and re*^3ly to ail your observa- 
tions : so much however T will 8ay,^hat 1 do not 
repent of the advice I gave about your stay ; and, 
though it must be attended with great anxiety, yet 
as I think it less objectionable than your going, 1 
continue in the same opinion, and am glad that you 
have remained.” But when 1 was uneasy, and 
afraid lest 1 might have acted unbecomingly ; on the 
3d of March you say, “Nevertheless, I am not sorry 
that you are not with Pompeius. Hereafter, if 
there is occasion, it will not be difficult ; and when- 
ever it is done, it will be very gratifying to him. 
But 1 must add, that if Cfesar goes on to act, as he 
has begun, witli candour, moderation, and prudence, 

I shall think again, and consider more deliberately 
what is best to be done.” On the 9th of March 
you write also that our friend Peduceus approves of 
my remainiog quiet ; and his opinion has great 
weight with me. With these letters of yours 1 
comfort myself by thinking that hitherto I have 
not done wrong. Do you only defend your own 
ojnnion. W'ith regard to myself it is unnecessary; 
but 1 want to have others know it. If only 1 have 
not erred, 1 will taktf care of the rest. Let me 
have your encouragement, and assist me altogether 
with your judgment. Here nothing is yet heard 
about Ca*sar’s return. vSo much at least I have 
gained by this letter, that 1 have read over all 
yours, and in so doing have found consolation* 


LETTER XL 

You know our friend Lentulus is at Puteoli. 
Upon hearing this from a passenger, who said that 
he recognised him on the Appian road, where he 
was travelling in a litter partly opened ; however 
improbable it might be, yet I sent a servant to Pu- 
teoli to ascertain the fact, and sent a letter to him* 
lie found him just secluding himself in his villa, 
from whence he wrote back to me full of gratitude 
to Csesar, and saying that he had delivered to C. 
Cajcius instructions for me about his future plans : 
him 1 expect to-day, th|jt is, the 20th •of March. 
Matius also came to me the 19th,— -a man, as he 
has appeared to me, temperate and prudent ; and j 
has always beeif supposed to be in favour of peace. 
Hi)w much he seemed to disapprove these proceed, 
ings ! How much to dread that ghastly troop, as 
you call them ! In a long conversation which I 
had with him, I Aowed him Csesar’s letter to me, 
of which 1 before sent you a copy, and asked him 
to explain to me what it was he meant by saying 
that he wished to avail himself of my advice, my 
influence, my dignity, my assistance in everyth ing*. 

See letter 9 of this book. 
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He replied, that be had nu doubt he wanted my assist- 
ance and influence to promote an accommodation. 
Would that it were possible for me to effect, or 
help forward, any measure of public utility in this 
wretched state of the country I Matr.us likewise 
was persuaded thatbe w^as so disposed, and promised 
that he would himself advise it. Yesterday Cras- 
sipes was with me, who said that he had come from 
Brundisium the 6th of March, and had left Pom- 
peius there ; which was the report also of those 
who had come from thence on the 8th. And 
all aj^reed (amongst ^whom was Crassipes also, who 
would listen with more prudence that they used 
threatening language, unfriendly towards the prin- . 
cipal citizens", hostile to the towns, mere proscrip- 
tions, mere Sullas*" : that Lucceius, that all Greece, 
that Theophanes also, talked in this manner. Yet 
in these people is all our hope of safety ; and I 
watch in my mind, and take no rest, and in order 
to avoid the calamities at home, am wishing to be 
with persons most unlike myself. For what 
excess do you suppose Scipio, and Faustus, and 
Libo", will not commit ; whose creditors are 
said to be meeting®? And, if they are successful, 
how will they harass the citizens ! But what dis- 
tant views do they relate of our Cnmus ? that he 
thinks of going to Egypt, and Arabia, and Meso- 
potamia, and has laid aside all idea of Spain. 
Such stories are monstrous ; but perhaps they are 
not true. Assuredly things arc both ruinous here, 
and there by no means well disposed. I am 
already wishing to hear from you. Since my retreat 
from the city, there has never been on my part 
any interruption of our correspondence. I send 
you a copy of ray letter to Cajsar, by which I hope 
to produce some effect. 

CicerOf Imperaforf to Casar^ Imperator. 

Upon reading your letter p, which I received by 
my friend Furnius, relative to my being in the city, I 
was not so much surprised at your wishing to avail 
yourself of my advict*^ and dignity ; but I asked 
myself what you meant by my influence and assist- 
ance, And I was led by my hopes to this conclu- 
sion ; that agreeably to your admirable and singular 
prudence, I siippo.sed you might wish some steps 
to be taken for the traiupiillity, the peace, the 
union of the citizens : and for that purpose I 
thought ray character and person sufficiently 
suited. Which if it be so, and if you are touched 
with any regard for protecting my friend Pompeius, 
and reconciling him with yourself and the republic, 
you will indeed find nobody more ready than I am 
in such a cause ; having always b^en to him, and 
to the senate, as soon as I could, the counsellor of 
peace. Nbr have I by telling up arms had any 
part in the war ; but have thought that you were 
injured in it, and that unfriendly ^nd envious per- 
sons were resisting the honoxc which had been 

1 There is some obscurity, and pcrliaps somo error, in 
the text. 

*n This is represonted ns the dispoi^tion of Pompeiiis*s 
party, of whom Lucceius and Xhoophonos wore principal 
advisers. 

n Those were of Pompeius’s party. 

«> To make a sale of their 

p The letter alluded to is subjoined to letter 6 of this book. 

q The power of being eligible to the consulship without 
coming to Home and laying down his command. 


granted you by the favour of the Roman people. 
But as at that time 1 not only supported your 
dignity, but also got others to assist you ; so now 
am I greatly interested for the dignity of Pompeius. 
It is now some years since I selected you two, 
whom 1 might particularly cultivate, and with 
whom I might be, as 1 am, in the strictest friend- 
ship. 1 therefore request of you, or rather I beg 
and entreat you with all earnestness, that among 
your great cares you would allot some time also to 
this consideration, that by your favour I may be 
enabled to sustain the part of a good man, grateful 
and dutiful in the remembrance of the greatest 
benefits *■. If this concerned myself only, 1 should 
nevertheless hope to obtain it from you ; but, as I 
conceive, it concerns both your own plighted faith, 
and the republic, that out of a few 1 should be 
reserved by your means, as one particularly suited 
to renew the harmony of you two, and of the 
citizens. Though I have before thanked you on 
account of Lentulusr whom ybu have saved, as he 
did me; yet upon reading the letter, which he 
wrote to me full of gratitude for your liberality 
and kindness ", I considered myself to ha ye 
received from you the same benefit you have con- 
ferred upon him. If then you perceive that 1 am 
grateful towards him, give me the power of being 
so likewise towards Pompeius ^ 


LETTER XI 

I AM not sorry for what you say about my 
letter’' being made public ; and have even myself 
allowed several people to take copies of it. For 
after what has ha})petied, and still threatens us, I 
should be well pleased to have my sentiments 
recorded concerning a peace. But in recommend- 
ing this, especially to such a man, I tliought there 
was no readier means of moving him, than by 
affirming that the measure, to which I exhorted 
him, was worthy of his prudence. And if 1 have 
spoken of his prudence in terms of admiration 
while I was calling uy>on him to save his country, 
1 am not afraid of appearing to flatter a man, at 
whose feet 1 would willingly have thrown myself in 
such a cause. But where it is said, that you would 
allot some time ; this is not that he should consider 
about peace ; but about me, and my duty For 
when I affirm that 1 have not engaged in the 
war, although it is evident from the fact, yet I 
added it for the purpose of giving weight to my per- 
suasion. And it is with the same view that I 
approve his cause. But why is this brought for- 
ward now ? Would that any good had followed ! 
Nay, I should be glad to have my letter read in the 
public assembly; since Pompeius himself made 
public his own letter to him, in which he says, for 
your most distinguished conduct^. More distin- 


' Pompeius and Lentulus, of wliom he speaks soon 
after, wore instrumental in procuring Cicero’s rcoal from 
banishment. 

B Lentulus had been captured at* Corfinium, and imme- 
diately liberated by Csesar. 

t Hy not being obliged to assist in any measures against 
him. 

« This, which ought obviously to follow Cicero’s letter 
to Caisar, is taken from the beginning of book viil. letter 9 . 

▼ To Caesar. The preceding letter of this edition. 

w The duty he owed to Pompeius. 

X See book vii. letter 36. 
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guished than his own ? than that of Africanus ? 
Such was the current of the times. Even you two 3^, 
so respected, go to meet him at the fifth mile-stone. 
What ? to meet him on his return from whence ? 
doing what ? or purposing to do what ? With what 
additional spirit will he trust in his cause, when 
he sees you, and others like you, greeting him not 
only with their numbers, but with cheerful looks ? 
Are we then to blame * ? I do not mean at all 
to accuse you : but the marks which should dis- 
tinguish real good-will from mere pretence are 
strangely confounded. But what decrees of the 
senate do I foresee ? I am speaking however more 
openly than 1 had intended. I mean to he at Arpi- 
num the last day of the month, and thence to visit 
my several villas, which I despair of seeing after- 
wards. 


LETTER XII. 

While I was reading your letter on the 20th of 
March, I received one from Lepta, informing me 
that Pompeius was surrounded, and that even the 
j)assage out of the harbour was occupied with rafts. 
[ cannot bear to think or write tlie rest for weep- 
ing. I send you a copy of it. Wretched as we 
are I why did we not all follow his destiny ? The 
same intelligence is brought from Matius and Trc- 
batius, who met with Caesar’s messengers at Min- 
turmc. I am distracted with grief, and already 
envy the fate of Mucius’^. But how honourable, 
how clear are your counstds ! how well considered, 
respecting my journey by land, ray passage by sea, 
ray meeting and conversation with Csesar ! All is 
at once honourable and cautious. And how kind, 
how generous, how brotherly, is your invitation to 
Epirus I I am surprised about Dionysius, who 
was treated by me with more honour tlian Panm- 
tius was by Scipio, and yet has most foully insulted 
this present state of my fortune. J hate the man, 
and will hate him, and wish I could punish him ; 
but his own humour will punish him suflicicntly. 
Now especially 1 beg you to con.sider what I ought 
to do. An army of the Roman people invests Cn. 
P\>mpeius ! keeps him inclosed with a trench and 
rampart! prevents his escape! Do I live And 
is the city standing ? Do the prsetors continue to 
pronounce judgment ? Do the uediles prepare the 
public games ? Do sub:ftantial men continue to 
register their interest ? And ^ do I myself sit idle ? 
Should 1 madly endeavour to go thitlier, to implore 
the faith of the towns ? The honest will not fol- 
low me; the inconsiderate will laugh 'at me; and 
those who are eager for a change, especially being 
armed and victorious, will use violence, and lay 
hands upon me. What think you then? Have 
you any counsel for the remains of this wretched 
life ? lam grieved, and vexed ; while some think 
me prudent, or fortunate, in not having gone with 
him. But 1 think otherwise. F or th oug h I never 

y Perhaps Atticus and Sext. Peduceus. See book vU. 
letter 13. 

> This appears to be asked as by Atticus and Peduceus. 

* Ci. Mucius Scievola was killed in a former civil war by 
order of Mariua This is before alluded to. See book viii. 
letter 3. 

b That is, do things go on as usual ? or are not all orders 
of men eager to vindicate the country from such mon- 
Btrrms proceedings ? Not unlike to this is that of Catullus, 
** Quid est CatuUe, quid mororis emori ? '* 


wished to be his companion in victory, 1 should 
desire to be so in adversity. Why should I now 
request your letters, your prudence, or kindness ? 
The thing is over. Nothing can now help me, who 
have not ev^n anything left to wish for, but that he 
may be delivered by some compassion of the enemy*^, 
1 suspect that the account of the rafts is not true. 
Else what is it that Dolabella means in this letter, 
which he sent from Brundisium the 13th of March, 
calling it the good fortune of Caesar, that Pompeius 
should be on bis flight ; and that he would sail with 
the first wind ? which is very different from those 
letters, of which I before .sent you copies. Here 
they talk of mere cruelties. But th^e is no later 
or better authority than that of Dolabella. 


LETTER XITI. 

I RECEIVED your letter on the 22d, in which you 
defer all counsel to that time when we shall have 
learned what has been done. In truth so it must 
be ; nor in the interval can anything be determined, 
or even planned ; although the recent letter of 
Dolabella eneourage.s me to resume my former 
considerations : for, on the ISth there was a favour- 
able wind, of which 1 suppose he would take ad- 
vantage. The cc»lle<!tion of your** opinions was 
not brought together for the sake of lamentation, 
but rather for my consolation. For 1 was not so 
much distressed with these calamities, as with the 
suspicion of my own fault, or folly : these thoughts 1 
now dismiss, since my conduct and counsels have 
the sanction of your judgment. When you say 
that my being under such great obligations to him, 
is more a matter of acknowledgement on my part 
than of desert on his ; it is so. I have always 
extolled to the utmost what he did ; and the more, 
that he might not suppose I harboured the remem- 
brance of what had passed before ®. Which how- 
ever well I may remember, yet now it becomes me 
to follow the pattern of his conduct at that time *. 
He gave me no assistance when it was in his 
power ; and afterward he became friendly, indeed 
extremely so, from wiiat reason I know not, 1 
will therefore do the same to him. Moreover, this 
is alike in both of us, that we have been led . 
into error by the very same people ‘f, I only wish 
1 were able to assist him as much a.s he was able 
to assist me. What he did however is most grate- 
ful to me. But I neither know in what manner I 
can now help him ; nor, if 1 could, should I think 
it right to do so while he is preparing such a 
deadly war. I would only avoid giving him ofl'ence 
by staying here. 1 can neither bear to see what 
you may alrea^ anticipate in your mind, nor to 

^ 

c Cicero probably rccci v»tW)olabeIla*8 letter subsequently 
to biH writing the above. This may, perhaps, he intimated 
i by tlio cxpressior^/^i'i lUerUf which I have therefore en- 
I deavoured to preserv^ln the translation : the letter, or a 
j cffpy of it, might have been inclosed. 

I (1 Bee loiter 10 of this book. 

e When Pompeius did not exert himself as he might, to 
prevent Cicero’s bc^shmout. 

< When, after neglecting Cicero's interests in the first 
instance, he afterwards was active in his recal, as he goes 
on to exphiin. 

« Meuuing probably Bibulua, Luccolus, and others, who ■ 
had formerly been envious and Jealous of Cicero, [see book 
iv. letter 5,] and had more recently led on Pompeius to his 
present fortune, and then deserted him. 
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take a part in those calamities. I have been the 
slower in removing, because it is difficult to make 
up one’s mind to a voluntary departure without 
any hope of returning. For I perceive that Ceesar 
is so well provided with infantry, \\|ith cavalry, 
with fleets, with auxiliaries from Gaul ; which lat- 
rr ter Matius, a little ostentatiously 1 suspect, but 
certainly, estimated at 10,000 foot and 6000 horse, 
to be furnished at their own expense for ten years : 
but, supposing this to be an exaggeration, he has 
certainly great forces ; and he will have for their 
support, not subsidies, like Pompeius^, but the 
property of the citizeps: Add to this the con- 
fidence of the man ; add the weakness of all those 
attached to fhe republic ; who, because they think 
Pompeius may with reason be angry with them, 
therefore hate the game, as you call it ; would it 
were such t You say too that one had observed, 
“That fellow sits idle,’* because he had professed 
more than he performed*; and generally those who 
once loved him, love him no longer ; but the towns 
and country people are afraid of him, and hitherto 
are fond of Cmsar : from all this, I say, he is so 
well provided, that even if he should not be able 
to conquer, yet how he can himself be conquered 
1 do not see. But I fear no fascination! from this 
man so much as the persuasion of necessity. 
“ For you must know,’* says Plato, “ that the re- 
quests of tyrants are blended with necessity.*’ T 
see you do not approve of those places which have no 
harbour ; and indeed they did not please me ; but I 
could be there without observation, and with a 
trusty attendance ; which if I could have at Brun- 
disium, 1 should like it better. But there it is 
impossible to be concealed. But, as you say, when 
we shall have learned I am not anxious to 
exculpate myself to your good men. For what 
dinners does Sextus inform me they are giving and 
receiving ! How luxurious ! How joyous ! But 
be these people as good as they may, they are not 
better than ourselves ; they might move me if they 
had more courage *. 1 was mistaken about Pha- 

meas’s Lanuinum ; I was dreaming of his Tro- 
janum. It was for that I oflered 500 sestertia 
(4000/.) But the other is worth more. I should 
wish however that you might buy it, if 1 saw any 
hope of enjoying it. What strange things are 
daily reported, you will know from the note " in- 
closed in my letter. Our friend Lentulus is at 
I Puteoli pining with grief, as Ciecius relates. What 
should he do? He dreads a repetition of the dis- 
grace of Corflnium ; he now thinks he has done 
enough for Pompeius, and is moved by Caesar’s 
kindness ; but yet is more moved by the actual 
state of affairs. Can you bear this ? Everything 

^ See letter 9 of this book. 

1 1 give th>s translation of aurphscure, and perhaps faulty, 
passage, not without great hesitation. X projioso to point 
the Latin thus : *• Oderunt. ut tu scribis, ludum ; ac vel- 
lem! Scribis quisnam hie signifleasseti Sedet istes quia 
plus ostendemt, quam fecit.** ' 

j Cicero here employs a Greek word, which is probably 
copied from an expression of Atticus, to whioh this is 
meant as a reply. 

k This refers to what is said in beginning of this 
letter. 

* If they showed more courage in support of the re- 
public. * 

See letter 9 of this book. 

** Perhaps this may mean Lepta's report, which Cicero 
had sent to Attious with the preceding letter. 


is wretched, but nothing more wretched than this ; 
that Pompeius has sent M. Magius to propose con- 
ditions of peace, and is yet besieged, which I did 
not at first believe ; but I have received a letter 
from Balbus, of which I send you a copy. Read 
it, I beseech you, and that paragraph of Balbus 
himself, the excellent Balbus ® ! to whom our friend 
Cneeus gave a piece of ground to erect a villa; 
whom he often distinguished by a preference to any 
of us. So, he is sadly distressed I But that you 
may not have to read the same thing twice, I refer 
you to the letter itself. As to any hope of peace, 
I have none. Dolabella, in his letter of March 15, 
speaks of nothing but war. I must remain then in 
that same wretched and desperate determination p, 
since nothing can be more wretched than this i. 

Balbus to Cicero^ Imperator, 

I HAVE received a short letter from Csesar, of 
which I subjoin a copy. By the shortness of it 
you may judge how greatly he is occupied, who 
writes so briefly upon so important a subject. If 
there should be any further news, I will immedi- 
ately write to you. 

“ CcBsar to Oppius, and to Cornelius'^. 

“ I ARRIVED at Brundisium the 9th of March. 
I pitched my camp close to the wall. Pompeius is 
in Brundisium. He has sent M. Magius to me to 
treat of peace. I made such reply as seemed 
proper. This I wished you immediately to know. 
When T entertain hope of accomplishing anything 
towards an agreement, ^1 will immediately inform 
you.” 

How do you imagine, my Cicero, that I am now 
distressed, after being again brought to have some 
hope of peace, lest any tiling should prevent their 
agreement? For, in my absence all I can dais to 
wish. If 1 were there, 1 might perhaps seem to be 
of some use. Now I am in a cruel stale of ex- 
pectation. 


LETTER XIV. 

I SENT you on the 24th a copy of Balhus’s let- 
ter to me, and of Ccesar’s to him ; and the very 
same day 1 received ono from Q. Pedius at Capua, 
informing me that CiesAr had written to him the 
14th of March in the following terms. “ Pompeius 
keeps within the town. We are encamped before 
the gates. We are attempting a great work, which 
must occupy many days on account of the depth of 
the sea ; but there is nothing better to be done : 
we are constructing piers from each extremity of 
the port, so as either to oblige him to transport 
immediately the forces he has at Brundisium, or to 
prevent him from getting out.” Where is the 
peace, about which Balbus professed himself to be 
so distressed ? Can anything be more bitter ? 
anything more cruel ? And some confidently relate 
that he talks of avenging the sufferings of Cn. 
Carbo, and M, Brutus ”, and of all those who had 
felt the cruelty of Sulla while Pompeius was his 

o This fa said ironically. p To pass over to Pompeius. 

<1 The remaining in Italy a witness to the ruin of the 
state, and to the pretencses of false friends. 

' Cornelius Balbus. 

• They had been put to death by Pompeius. 
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associate : that Curio under his command did 
nothing which Porapeius had not done under the 
command of Sulla : that to serve his own views he 
had recalled those only, who by the former laws ‘ 
were not liable to banishment ; but that Pompeius 
had recalled from exile the very traitors to their 
country : that he complained of Milo’s being 
driven out by violence ^ : that, however, he should 
punish nobody but those who were found in arms. 
This was contradicted by one Baebius who came 
from Curio on the Kith, a man not without some 
eloquence ; but who may not say so to anybody '' ? 

1 am quite at a loss what to do. 1 imagine Ciueus 
is now gone from thence. M’^hat is really the case, 
we must know in two days* time. I have heard 
nothing from you, nor is Anteros^ arrived, who 
might bring a letter from you. But it is no won- 
der ; for what can wc write ? Nevertheless I omit 
no day. | 

After 1 had finished my letter, T received one, i 
before it was light, fromLcptaat Capua, informing ! 
me that Pompeius hacfemharked from Brundisium j 
the 15th of March; and that Caesar was to beat 
Capua the 2Gth. 


LETTER XV. 

After I had sent my letter to inform you that 
Caesar was to be at Capua on the ‘2fith, I received one 
from Capua, saying that lie would be with Curio in 
Albaiium the 28th, As soon as I have seen him I 
shall go to Arpinum. If he grants me the per- 
mission I ask, I shall accede to liis terms ; if not, I 
shall make terms for myself*. He has, as he wrote 
to me, placed single legions ut Brundisium, Ta- 
rentum, and Sipontuin. He seems to be closing 
up the passages by sea ; and yet himself to look 
rather to Greece than to Spain. But these are 
more distant considerations. At present I am 
worried with the idea of meeting him; for he is ^ 
just here, and I dread his first steps. For 1 imagine 
he will want a decree of the senate, he will want a 
warrant of the augurs (d.nd I shall be hurried 
away J", or shall be exposed to great vexation if I 
absent myself), either for the praetor to propose the 
consuls, or to nominate a dictator ; neither of 
which is consistent with law. But if Sulla could 
procure his own appointment to the dictatorship 
by an interrex, why may nbt Caesar ?. I cannot 
resolve the difficulty, unless by sufTeriiig under the 
one the punishment of G^Mucius, or under the 
other that of L. Scipio *. By the time you read 
this, our interview will perhaps have taken place — 

** Bear up, my heart, you have borne a severer 

t Previous to those made by Pompeius. Seo book z. 
letter 4. 

« At the time of Milo’s trial the forum had been occu- 
pied by armed men under the direction of Pompeius. 

V This seems to be the most obvious interpretation of the 
text, which has been variously understood. 

w One of AtticuH'ft freod-men. 

3K The meaning is, that If Ca*sar did not accede to the 
proposal of Cicero’s absenting himself when any business 
was agitated against Pompeius, ho sliould, without leave* 
retire from Italy. 

7 Rhall be obliged to go to Homo, as a senator and augur 
to assist at these measures. 

z In the time of the former civil wars, Q. Muoius had 
been put to death by Marius, L. Soipio proscribed by 
Sulla. 


trial No, not that which was peculiarly my 
own. For then there was hope of an early return ; 
there was a general complaint : now 1 am anxious 
to get away, and any idea of returning never enters 
my mind. Besides, there is not only no complaint 
among the ivovincial towns, and country people ; 
but on the contrary they fear Pompeius, as cruel 
and exasperated. Yet nothing is to me a greater 
source of sorrow than that 1 should have remained; 
nor anything which I more desire, than to fly away ; 
not so much to be the companion of his warfare, 
as of his flight. You deferred giving any opinion 
till such time as we should k||ow what had been 
done at Brundisium. Novg then we know, never- 
theless my doubts continue. For 1 4 ;an scarcely 
hope that he will grant me the permission I want, 
though 1 produce many just reasons for it. But I 
will immediately senc^ you an exact account of all 
that passes between us. Do you strive with all 
affection to assist me with your care and prudence, 
lie comes so soon, that 1 shall not he able even to 
see Trebatius as 1 had appointed. Everything 
must be done without preparation. But as Mentor 
says to Telemachus, — “You would provide one 
thing, hut the Deity provides another.*’ Whatever 
I do, you shall immediately know it. As for any 
despatches from Ciesar to the consuls and to Pom- 
peius, about which you ask, I have none. What 
yKgypta brought, 1 sent to you before on my way 
hither ; from which 1 think the despatches may be 
understood. Philippus is at Naples, Lentulus at 
Puteoli ; respecting Domitius continue to inquire, 
as you do, where he is, and what are his inten- 
tions. When you say that I have expressed my- 
self about Dionysius with more asperity than is 
consistent with my disposition, you must know 
that 1 am one of the old school, and imagined you 
would feel this insult with more indignation than 
myself. For besides that I thought you ought 
to be moved at the ill-treatment 1 might have re- 
ceived from anybody, this man has in some mea- 
sure injured you also by his misconduct towards 
me. But how much you value this I leave to your 
own judgment ; nor in this do I wish to impose 
any burden upon you. J’or my own part, I always 
thought him a little crazy ; but now I also think 
him disingenuous, and wicked ; yet not more an 
enemy to me than to himself. You have been 
properly careful towards Philargyrus ; you cer- 
tainly had a, just and good cause ; that 1 was myself 
deserted, rather than that 1 deserted him After 
I had delivered my letter, on the 25th, the servant, 
whom I had sent to Trebatius also, as well as to 
Matius, brought back a letter, of which the fol- 
lowing is a copy. 

• 

Matins and Trebatius to Cicero^ Impgrator, 

After we had left Capua, we heard on our road 
that Pompeius gone from Brundisium the 17th 
of March with all Jiis troops ; that Caesar had 

The original is taken from Ilomor. Cioero applies it 
to bis former sufferings in his banishment. 

So I road it, agre^lihly to letter 9 of this book, wherein 
Cicero expressed his wish to see Trebatius before C’icsar’s 
arrival. 

c This probably means Dionysius, on whoso subject 
Atticus might have spoken to Philargyrus in exculpation 
of Cicero’s conduct towards him. It is uncertain if this 
Dionysius be the same that is represented to have run off 
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entered into the town the day following, and, having 
harangued the people, had proceeded from thence 
towards Rome, and hoped to be in the city before 
the first of April, and then, after staying there a 
few days, to set out for Spain. We have thought 
it advisable, having for certain this- account of 
Coesar^s motions, to send your servant back, that 
you might know it as soon as possible. We will 
attend to your instructions, and execute them as 
occasion requires. Trebatius Scsevola hopes to be 
with you in time**. ♦ 

Since writing our letter we have been told that 
Caesar means to ps.ss the 25th of March at Bene-* 
ventum, the 26th at Capua, the 27th at Sinuessa. 
We believe ^his may be depended upon. 


LETTER XVI. 

Though I have nothing particular to tell you, 
yet, not to omit any day, I send this letter. They 
say that Caesar will stop on the 27th at Sinuessa. 
I received a letter from him the 26th, in which he 
now expects every kind of assistance from me, not 
simply ray assistance, as in his former letter. 
Upon my writing to commend his clemency in the 
affair of Corfinium, he replied in tlie following 
terms : — 

CtBsar^ Imperator^ to Cicero^ Imperator. 

You rightly conceive of me (for I am well known 
to you) that nothing can be further from my dis. 
position than cruelty. And while I have great 
pleasure in the transaction itself, 1 rejoice with 
triumph that what I have done meets with your 
approbation. Nor does it disturb me that those 
whom 1 have set at liberty are said to have gone 
away in order again to make war upon me ; for 1 
wish nothing more than that 1 should be like my- 
self, and they like themselves. I should be glad 
to have you in the city, that on all occasions 1 may 
avail myself of your advice and every kind of 
assistance, as I have been used to do. Let me assure 
you that nothing can be more agreeable to me than 
your Dolabella. To him accordingly I shall owe 
this favour® ; for he carinbt do otherwise, such is 
his kindness, his feeling, and his affection towards 
me. 


LETTER XVII. 

I WRITE this on the 28th, on which day I expect 
Trebatius. From his report, and from Matius’s 
letter, I shall consider how 1 am to regulate iny 
conversation with him O sad time ! And 1 have 
no doubt hpt he will press me to^go to the city ; 
for he has ordered it to be publicly announced even 
at FormiVe, that he wishers to have a full attendance 
of the senate on the first of A]>riL Must I then 
refuse him ? But why anticipate ? I will imme- 
diately write you an account of everything. From 
what passes between us I shall determine whether 
I should go to Arpinum or elsewhere. • I wish to 
invest my young Cicero with the manly robe and 

with some valuable books from Cioero*s library. — ^Ep. 
Fam. xlii. 77- 
** Before CiMar*s arrival. 

* Of persuading Cicero to go to Home, 
f Caesar. 

g Tills was usually done at the age of seven teen. 


I think of doing it there. Consider, I beg you, 
what course I should take afterwards ; for anxiety 
has made me stupid. 1 should be glad to know if 
you have received from Curius any account of 
Tiro**. For Tiro himself has written to me in such 
a manner as makes me fearful how he may be ; and 
those who come from thence only say so much, 
that he is going on well *. In the midst of great 
cares this also troubles me ; for in this state of 
things his assistance and fidelity would be extremely 
useful. 


LETTER XVIII. 

I HAVE done both according to your advice ; 
having ordered my discourse so that he should 
rather think well of me thiiii thank meJ; and 
having adhered to my intention of not going to the 
city. I was mistaken in supposing that he would 
easily be persuaded : I never knew anybody less 
so. He said tha?l he stood condemned by my 
resolution ; and that others would be slower to 
comply, if I refused to attend. I replied, that 
their case was different from mine**. After a good 
deal of discussion, ** Come, then,*' said he, “and 
propose terms of peace.*’ “At my own discretion,” 
said I. “ Have I,” said he, “any right to pre- 
scribe to you?” “This,” 1 replied, “ is what I 
shall propose : that it is not agreeable to the 
senate that troops should be sent to Spain, or that 
an army should be transported into Greece ; and 
I shall lament at some length the situation of 
Pompeins.” Then he — “ But I do not like that to 
be said.” “So I supposed,” said 1 ; “and for 
that reason I wish to absent myself ; because I 
must eillier say this, and much more which it will 
be impossible for me to withhold if I am there ; 
or else I must stay away.” Tlie conclusion was, 
tliat, as if he wished to get rid of the subject, he 
^desired I would consider of it. This I could not 
refuse. So we pa»*ted. 1 imagine he was not 
much pleased with me ; but I am pleased with my- 
self, which I have not Been for some time past. 
As for the rest, O gods, what an attendance ! Or, 
as you used to say, what a ghastly troop ! Among 
whom was the Eros* of Celer. O ruinous state ! 
O desperate forces ! What think you of Servius* 
son ? and Titinius’s ? How many have been in that 
very camp, by which Pqmpeius was besieged ! Six 
legions ! He is himself extremely vigilant and 
daring. I see no end of evil. Now at least you 
must deliver your opinion. What I have mentioned 
was the last thing that passed between us ; yet his 
winding up, which I had almost omitted, was 
ungracious ; that if he was not permitted to use 
my advice, he should use whose he could, and 
should think nothing beneath him. You see the 
man then, as you expresm it. ” Were you 
grieved ?” Undoubtedly. ” Pray what followed ?” 

b Cicero had left him sick at Patrie. Bee book vii. 
letter 2, 

* The text Is perhaps faulty. It may, however, be under- 
stood according to the above Interpretation by pointing it 
thus— /d modo nuniiant ; Sane, In mapnis* ^o. 

J Rather esteem me for my attachment to Pompeius, 
than thank me for compliance with his own wishes. 

^ CHliers were not under the same obligations to Pom- 
peius. 

i Supposed to be sonic frecd-man. 
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He went directly to Pedanum, I to Arpinum. 
Thence I look for your warbler™. “ Plague on it,’’ 
you will say, ** do not act over again what is 
past : even he whom we follow ^ has been much 
disappointed.” But 1 expect your letter: for 
nothing is now as it was before, when you pro- 
posed that we should see first how this would turn 
out. The last subject of doubt related to our 
interview ; in which I question not that I have 
given Ceesar some offence. This is a reason for 
determining the quicker. Pray let me have a letter 
from you, and a political one. 1 am very anxious 
to hear from you. 

LETTER XIX. 

I HAVK given my young Cicero the plain toga® 
at Arpinumi’, in preference to any other place, as 
there was no going to Rome : and this was kindly 
received by niy fellow-countrymen : thougli I saw ' 
the people there, and wherevy 1 passed, afflicted 
and downcast ; so sad and so dreadful is the con- 
! templation of this great calamity. Levies are 
making, and troops taking up their winter-quarters. 
And if these measures, even when adopted by good 
citizens, in prosecution of a just war, and conducted 
! with moderation, are yet in themselves grievous ; 

! how harsh do you suppose they now are, when they 
I are adopted by desperate men, in a profligate civil 
! war, and with ail insolence ! For you may be 
I assured there is not an abandoned man in Italy 
I who is not among them. I saw myself the whole 
I body at Forniise ; and in truth never thought they 
I deserved the name of men. 1 knew them all ; but 
j had never seen them together. Let me away, then, 

1 whither 1 may, and relinquish all I possess. Let 
j me go to him, who will be more glad to see me 
I than if 1 had originally been of his company. For 
! then we had the greatest hope ; now, I at least have 
I none : yet, besides myself, nobody has left Italy, 

1 who di<l not believe Ca;sar to be his enemy. And 

This is probably taken from some expression used by 
I Atticus, and meant to denote tlic harbinger of spring, at 
I whicli season CUcero would sail, 

I a “ Whom we follow,’* 1 imagine to bo said by Cicero in 
I his own person, thereby meaning l*<)mpeiuH, though the 
i sentence in which this stands is put into the mouth of 
Atticus. 

•* The toga worn in mature age was without the ])urple 
border, which distinguished |lio pra'lt'xta of youth, and 
was therefore called the toga, or manly toga. 

P Arpinum was the place ef Cicero's birth, where he 
continued to have a family seat. 


I do this not for the sake of the republic, which I 
look upon as utterly extinguished ; but that nobody 
may think me ungrateful towards him, who raised 
me out of the difficulties which he had brought 
upon me ; and, at the same time, that 1 may not 
witness wh^ is doing, or at least what will be done. 
Indeed, 1 imagine that some decrees of the senate 
have already been passed : I wish it may be in 
favour of Volcatius’s opinion Yet what does it 
signify ? for all are of one mind. But Servius will 
be the most to blame, who sent hi 9 i> son to destroy 
Cn. Pompeius, or at least to take him prisoner'^, 
with Pontius Titinianus”. Thi^ latter was actuated 
by fear* ; but the former— *But let us cease to rail, 
and at length come to some conclusiqp ; though 1 
have nothing new but this, which 1 wish were the 
shortest possible, that there is life remaining". 
The Adriatic Sea b^ing closely guarded, 1 shall 
sail by the Tyrrhenian ; and if the passage from 
Puteoli be difficult, 1 shall make my way to Croton, 
or Thurii ; and, good citizens as we are, and 
attached to our country, shall go to infest the j 
sea'. I see no other manner of conducting this I 
war. We go to bury ourselves in Egypt"'. We 
cannot be a match for Coesar with our army ; and 
there is no reliance on peace. But all this has 
been abundantly deplored. I should be glad if you 
would deliver to Cejdialion* a letter about every- 
thing that is done, even about the conversation of 
people, unless they are quite dumbfounded. I 
have followed your advice, especially by maintain- 
ing in our interview the dignity I ought, and per- 
sisting in not going up to the city. It only remains 
to beg you will inform me as distinctly as possible 
(for there is no time to lose) what you approve, 
and what you think : though there is no longer 
any doubt. Yet if anything, or rather whatever 
occurs to your mind, pray let me know it. 

q To j)ropose terms of peace. 

*■ The object of CieHar's army at Brundisium could bo 
nothing but either to destroy Pompeius, or to make him 
prihimer. 

H This must be the mmo us 1'itiniuH* son, mentioned 
before. See letter IH of this book. 

t The fear of being ruined by Caesar, if ho had not Joined 
him. 

« The text is obscure, and very probably corrupt, bo 
that T offer this translation without any contidence. 

▼ That is, sliiill go to join Pennpeius, oven though his 
present piiriM>Ho bo to intercept the supplies of his country ; 
for at tliat tiitiu Italy was furnished with corn by importa- 
tion cliicfly from Sicily and Kgypt. 

w See letter 11 of this hook. 

•X Tlie bearer, it is to be supposed, of Cicero's loiter. 


THE LETTERS OF MARCUS TULLIUS CICERO 


BOOK X. 


LETTER I. 


On the 3d of April, having come to my brother's 
house at Laterinmy, 1 received your letter, and was 
a little revived ; which had not been the case since 
this ruination. > For I most highly value yoUr 
approbation of my firmness®, and conduct. And 
when you tell me that Sextus also approves it, 1 
am as much pleasM aft if 1 thought I had the 
commendation of his father, for whose judgment I 
always entertained the greatest respect : who for- 
merly said to me, what I often recollect, on that 
5th of December®, when 1 asked him, ** Sextus, 
what then do you advise << Let me not die," 
said he in the words of Homer,, indolently and 
ignobly ; but after some great deed, which may be 
heard by generations to come." His authority 
therefore lives with me ; and his son, who is like 
him, has the same weight with me which the 
father had. T beg you to make my kindest com- 
pliments to him. Though you defer giving your 
opinion to no distant period ; (for I imagine that 
hired peace-maker^ has already summed up; 
already something has been done in that assembly 
of senators ; for 1 do not esteem it a senate ;) yet 
by that you keep me in suspense ; the less so how- 
ever, because 1 cannot doubt of your opinion about 
what T ought to do®. Why else should you men- 
tion Flavius's having a legion and the province of 
Sicily, and that this is already carried into effect ? 
What crimes, think you, are partly in preparation, 
and now contriving ; partly on the point of being 
executed And should I disregard that law of 
Solon, your fellow-citizen as I esteem it, and 
mine too, who made it a capital crime to join 
neither party in a civil commotion ? Unless you 
are of a different opinion, both I and the children® 
shall away from hence. But one of these is more 
certain than the other ^ : I shall not however be in 
a hurry ; I shall wait for your advic^ and for the 
letter which I desired you M^uld send by Cepha- 
lion^, unless you have already sent another. When 
you say, not that you had heard it from any other 
quarter ; but that you thought within yourself, J 
should be induced to go up, if the question of 
peace were agitated ; it has never entered into my 
mind that any question of peace can be agitated, 
while it is most certainly his wish, if possible, to 

y This place was close to Arpinuin. It is mentioned 
book iv. letter 7. 

* In resisting Caesar’s wishes about going to Rome. Sec 
book ix. letter 18. 

® Distinguished by the vigorous measures adopted in 
the Catilinarlan conspiracy by Cicero, who was then 
consul. 

Who is here meant is uncertain. He appears to have 
been bought over by Ca>sar, and prolmbljf a tedious speaker, 
by what is said of his summing up. ^ 

c Namely, that I should quit Italy, now t'^at Cecsor 
assumes tyrannical authority. 

An Athenian : to which title npt only Atticus but 
Cloero might reasonably aspire, from his attachment to 
Athens. 

« His son and nephew. ^ i 

^ His own departure was more certain than that of the I 
boys. 

g See book ix. letter 19. * 


deprive Pompeius of his army and province : unless 
perhaps that summary speaker^ can persuade him 
to be quiet, whilst the negotiators go backwards 
and forwards, I see nothing now that I can hope, 
or think possible' to be done ; yet this deserves the 
attention of an upright man, and is a great political 
question ; whether one should enter into the coun- 
sels qf a tyraot, when he is going to deliberate on 
some good cause. Therefore if it should happen 
that I am sumenoned (which I do not regard : for 
I told him what I should say upon the subject of 
peace ^ which he strongly reprobated), but yet if it 
should happen, let me know what you think I ought 
to do. Nothing has yet occurred which is more 
deserving of consideration. 1 am glad you were 
‘‘pleased with TVebatius's report ; he is a good man, 
and a good citizen ; ^and your »wn repeated expres- 
sion of “ excellent well,'* is the only thing that 
has hitherto given me* satisfaction. I eagerly 
expect a letter from you, which I imagine has 
already been sent. Youl and Sextus have main- 
j tained the same dignity which you recommend to 
me. Your friend Celer is more eloquent than 
wise. What you heard from Tullia about the 
young men is true. What you mention about M. 
Antonius*^, appears to me not so bad in fact as in 
sound. This irresolution, in whic.h I now am, is 
as bad as death : for I ought either to have acted 
with freedom among the ill-disposed ; or, even at 
some hazard, to have joined the good party. Let 
118 either follow the rash measures of the good ; or 
let U.S lash the boldness of the wicked^" Both arc 
attended with danger : but the course I take is not 
dishonourable, and yet is not safe. I do not think 
that he'" who sent his son to Brundisium on the 
subject of peace (>?bout which I entertain the same 
sentiments as you, that it is a palpable pretence, 
and that war is preparing with all vigour) is likely 
to be appointed. Of this, as I hoped, no mention 
has hitherto been made". I have therefore the 
less occasion to write, or even to think what I 
should do, in case I were appointed. 

^ I apprcheurl this to alludo to the hired peace-maker 
mentioned in the former pf rt of this letter, and to be spo- 
ken in mockery of his todioMs speeches, summarius being 
e«iuivalent to perorasse, 

* Reo book ix. letter 18. * 

i The following part of this letter seems to he a postscript 
subsequent to the receipt of one from Atticus, to which it 
alludes. 

^ It is doubtful to what this alludes ; and indeed it is 
doubtful if the text be correct. 

* I suspect this sentence to ,be a quotation^produced in 
illustration of what immediately |||||pedo8 ; otherwise it is 
odd that the same observation shMR be repeated with so 
little variation. 

**» Perhaps Balbns ; tho younger Balbus, who wjpa bis 
nephew by birth, being his son by adoption. See book viii. , 
letter 9. 

” I understand this to mean that no mention had been 
made of appointing anybody to negotifvte with Pompeius ; 
and ho was glad of it. not because he did not wisli for 
peaoe, but because ho saw that all overtures for that pur- 
pose would* be insincere on the part of Cecsar. and only 
designed either to allay tho clamours of some well-meaning 
persons in Italy, or to embarrass and oast an odium upon 
Pompeius. 


TO TITUS POMPOl^IUS ATTICUS. 


LETTER 11. 

I EECEiVED your letter the 5th of April, which 
was brought by Cephaliou ; and had designed to 
remain the following day at Minturnse, and thence 
immediately to embark; but I' stopped at my 
brother’s house in Arcanum, that, till the arrival 
of some surer information <>, I might be less ob- 
served, and yet everything might be doneP which 
could be done without me. Tl\^ warbler is now 
here**, and 1 am eager to be off; nomatt<^r whither, 
or by what passage. But this will be for my con- 
sideration with those who understand itT. Con- 
tinue, as far as you can, to assist me with your 
counsels, as you have hitherto done. The state of 
affairs is incapable of boing disentangled : every- 
thing must be left to fortune. I struggle without 
any hope. If anything better should occur, it wiii 
be a surprise. I hope Dionysius has npt set out 
to come hither, as my daughter Tullia wrote me 
word. Not only flie time i%nD8uitable ; but I do 
not care to have my troubles, great as they are, 
made an exhibition to on*e who is not friendly. 1 
do not however wish you to quarrel with him on | 
my account. 


LETTER III. 

Though I have really nothing to tell you, yet 
this is what I wanted besides to know* : whether 
Cajsar was set out* ; in what state he left the city, 
and whom he had appointed over different districts 
and offices ; whether any commissioners had been 
sent by decree of the senate to treat with Pom- 
peius and the consuls on the subject of peace. 
Wishing therefore to know this, 1 have for that 
purpose sent this letter ; and I shall be obliged to 
you to inform me about this, and anything which 
it may concern me to know. I shall wait in 
Arcanum till I hear. This is the second letter 1 
have dictated to you this same 7th of April, having 
written a longer the day before with ray own hand™. 
They say that you were seen in the court not 
that I mean to accuse you ; for I am myself open 
to the same accusation™". I am expecting to hear 
from you, yet do not know very well what 1 should 
expect. However, if there is nothing, I shall be 
glad to hear even that. ^Csesar by letter excuses 
me for not going up, an(^ says that he takes it in 
good part. I do not regard what he adds, that 
Tullus and Servius ha\^ complained of his not 
granting the same liberty to them as to me. 
The silly men ! who would send their sons to 
besiege Cn. Pompeius, yet hesitate themselves to 
go into the senate. But I send you a copy of 
Csesar’s letter*. 

0 Infommtion resjl^ing Osar's procoeilings, as appears 
by the subsoquout letter. 

]' Preparatory to his embarkation. 

1 book ix. letter 18. 

r The captain of tile vessel, and others acquainted with 
naval affairs. 

» This refers to the preceding letter. 

* To go to Hpain against Pompeius's lieutenants. 

u This longer letter was the first of this book. 

▼ The reffia was properly the court of the chief priest ; 
but it must here be understood of some place where Caesar 
held his court. 

w Having met Ciesar at Formiac. 

X This has not come down to us. 


LETTER IV. 

I HAVE received several letters from you the 
same day« all full of information ; one particularly, 
which is equivalent to a volume, deserves to 
repeatedly read, as I do^. I assure you that your^ 
pains have not been thrown away, and that 1 am 
extremely obliged to you. And as long as you 
can, that is, as long as you know where to find 
me, I earnestly beg that you will continue to write 
very frequently. But let iu at length make an 
end, if possible, or some snoderation, which is cer- 
tainly possible, of the wailing whiqji 1 daily utter. 
For I now no longer think of the dignity, the 
honours, the state life, which I have lost ; but 
what I have ei^oy^d, what 1 have done, iii what 
reputatibn 1 have lived ; and, even in these cala- 
mities, what difference exists between me, and 
those on whose account' I have lost everything. 
These are they who, unless they had driven me 
from the country, thought they could not obtain 
the indulgence of their wishes ; of whose associa- 
tion and wicked combination you see the issue. 
The one^ burns with fury and wickedness, and, 
instead of relaxing, is daily growing more violent ; 
first he drove him" from Italy ; now ho endeavours 
to persecute him in another*^ quarter, to plunder 
him in another*^ province : nor does he any longer 
refuse, but in some measure demands, that, as he 
is, so also he may be called, a tyrant. The other ) 
he, who formerly would not so much as raise me 
up when 1 was prostrate at his feet ; who said he 
could do nothing contrary to Csesar’s will ; having 
escaped from the hands and sword of his father- 
in-law*’, is preparing war by sea and land, not 
indeed without provocation ; but however just, or 
even necessary, yet ruinous to his fellow-citizens, 
unless he conquers ; calamitous even if he does 
conquer. Great as these generals are, I do not 
set their actions, nor their fortune, before my 
own, however flourishing they may seem, however 
afflicted I. For who can ever be happy, that has 
either abandoned his country, or enslaved it? And if, 
as you remind me, I fiave rightly said in my book% 
that nothing is good but what is honourable, 
nothing evil but what is base ; then assuredly 
each of those men is most wretched ; both of 
whom have always preferred their own power and 
their private advantage before their country’s 
prosperity and honour. 1 am therefore supported 
by an excellent conscience, when I reflect that I 
have either rendered the greatest services to my 
country when it was in my power ; or certainly 
have never thought of it but with reverence ; and 
that the republic has been overthrown by that very 
storm which I foresav^ fourteen yeart ago ^ i 
shall go then with tflis conscience accompanying 
me, in great affliction it is true ; yet that, not so 
much on my hvrn or on my brother's account, 
(Spr our age, wbetSer well or otherwise, is already 
spent) on account of the boys, to whom 1 some- 

7 This Uttlo irregularity of construction is not to be 
condemned in a fafniliar letter, and seemed to be equally 
admlBbible in English as in Latin. 

* Caesar. ft Pompeius. 

b Crocce. c Bpatn. Caesar. 

« Probably alluding to his treatise on Government, but 
contained also in his Paradoxes. 

< At the tiine of his consulate. 

3B 
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times think it was due to have transmitted also 
onr free constitution. One of these being better 
disposed, does not so prodigiously torment me : but 
the other ^ — O sad affair ! In my whole life 
nothing ever happened more vexatious K Spoiled 
by my indulgence, he has gone such lengths as 1 
»dare not mention : but I am expecting to hear 
from you ; for you said you would write fully when 
you had seen him. All my kindness towards him 
has been tempered with much severity ; nor is it 
a single or small fault that 1 have suppressed, but 
many and great ones. And his father’s lenity 
. should rather have csuled. forth his affection, than 
been so cruelly slighted. The letter he wrote to 
Caesar gave me so much pain, that I never men- 
tioned it to you ; but we see how it has soured his 
own behaviour. But of this journey, and affecta- 
tion of duty, I cannot venture to speak as it de- 
serves. 1 only know that, after the interview with 
Hirtius, he was sent for by Csesar, and talked with 
him about my mind being entirely alienated from 
his measures, and my design of leaving Italy : and 
even this I mention with timidity. No blame 
however attaches to me : the fear is for his natural 
disposition. It was this that corrupted Curio, and 
Hortensius’ son ; not any fault of their parents. 
My brother is dejected with sorrow, and afraid not i 
so much for his own life as for mine. To this, to 
this evil, bring consolation, if you can find any. I 
should wish particularly that his wife may either 
receive the reports that have been brought to me 
as false, or suppose them to be less than they are. 
If they are, true, I know not what may be likely to 
ensue in this condition and flight. If we had yet 
a free government, I should not be at a loss 
respecting either the severity or the indulgence to 
be used. Either anger, or grief, or fear, has 
prompted me to write this with more asperity 
than accords with either your or my affection 
towards him. If what 1 have heard be true, you 
will pardon me ; if false, I shall be very glad to 
have you pluck from me this error. But however 
this be, you will impute nothing to the uncle, or 
to the father. When I had written so far, I received 
a message from Curio, that he would call upoil 
me ; for he had arrived in Cumanum the evening 
before, that is, the l«3th. Therefore, if 1 collect 
from his conversation anything to tell you, 1 will 
add it to my letter. 

Curio passed by my house, and sent me word 
that he would come presently. He went to address 
the people at Puteoli ; and having done so, he 
returned, and was with me a considerable time. O 
foul affair ! You know the man ; he concealed 
nothing. In the first place, nothing is more cer- 
tain than that all who had been condemned by the 
Pompeian Jaw will be restored^ ; accordingly he is 
to make use of their services in Sicily. He made 
no doubt of Csesar’s getting possession of Spain ; 
that he would then pursue Fompeius with his 
army, wherever he might be ; and that his deajth 
would be the termination of the war. , Nothing 
could be nearer accomplished t that Caesar had 

$ His own son. 'A Quintus* son. 

i He appears to have been paying court to Cwsar, at the 
expense of his father and upcle. It was the more vexa- 
tious to Cioero, because he nad been endeavouring to keep 
well with Cwaar, both for his own sake, and for that of 
his country. 

J See book lx. letter 14. 


wished in the transport of bis anger to have had 
the tribune Metellus * put to death ; and if this had 
been executed, a great slaughter must have ensued : 
that many had advised a slaughter ; and that he 
abstained from cruelty, not by inclination, or natural 
disposition, but because he thought that clemency 
was popular ; but that if he lost the affections of 
the people, he would become cruel ; and he was 
much disturbed when he understood that he had 
given offence to the populace in the affair of the 
treasury*". In consequence of which, though he 
had determined to harangue the people before he 
left the city, he did not venture to do so, and set 
out with his mind greatly agitated. Upon my 
asking him what he foresaw; what conduct"; 
what republic ; he plainly acknowledged that 
there was no hope remaining. He** was afraid of 
Pompeius’s fleet ; and said that if it should be col- 
lected, he should quit Sicily. What, said I, are 
those six fasces of yours ? If they are granted by 
the senate, why are they coverwi with laurel p ? If 
by Cmsar, why are there six<i ? ** 1 wished,” says 

he, “ to get them by a surreptitious decree of the 
senate, for it could not be done otherwise ; but now 
he is become much more hostile to the senate, and 
says, * From me everything shall proceed.^ They 
are six, because 1 did not choose to have twelve, 
as I might.” I then said, how much I wished 
that I had asked Ceesar for what 1 understand 
Philippus has obtained' ; but 1 was ashamed, be- 
cause he had not obtained anything* from me. ** He 
would willingly have granted it to you,” says he ; 
** but suppose yourself to have obtained it ; for I 
will inform him, as you yourself shall please, of our 
having talked together about it : but what does it 
signify to him where you are, since you refuse to 
come into the senate ? Y et now you would have 
given him no offence on that account, if you had 
not been in Italy.” To which 1 replied, that I 
sought for retirement and solitude, especially on 
account of my lictors. He applauded my conduct. 
Well, then, said I, my way to Greece lies through 
your province*, since the coast of the Adriatic is 
occupied by soldiers. ” What,” said he, “ could 
be more desirable for me ?” And he added a great 
deal with much liberality. So that this is now 
settled, that I can sail not only safely, but openly. 
The rest he postponed to the next day, in which 
if there should be anything worth relating, I will 
let you know it. There rre some things, however, 
which 1 omitted to ask ; as, whether Ceesar would 
wait for an interregnum ? 6r — how can I pronounce" 

k This, n{;reeably to the custom of the Latin language, 
applies to what follows. 

1 This Metellus had opposed Tiesar in his plunder of 
the public treasury. See book vii. letter 12. 

Ceesar had forcibly seized the public money in the 
treasury at Rome, the tribune Melius in vain resisting 
him. 

n The word exemplum in this place seems to mean 
** what character Caesar would exhibit/' Bee book vii. 
letter 20. 

o Curio. Bee letter 7 of this book.' 

V The laurels were attached by the soldiers, In conse- 
quence of some signal victory gained over an enemy. 

V The consuls and proconsuls had twelve lictors given 
them by the senate, the propretors had only six. 

F Licence to live where he pleased. 

• Caesar had not been able to prevail with Cioero in 
wishing him to go to Rome. Bee book ix. letter 28. 

* Sicily. 

. V Or act from his own authority, as if he were a king. 



TO TITUS POMPONIUS ATTICUS. 


it ? He said that the consulate had been^ offered 
to himself, but that he had dedined it for the next 
year. There are other circumstances, also, about 
which I shall inquire. In conclusion, he sware, 
what he would easily accomplish, that Ceesar ought 
to be most friendly towards me. ** For what, I 
say'*, has Dolabella written to me?” I asked 
what ? He*" asserted, that when he had written to 
desire that I would go to Rome, Csesar expressed 
the greatest thankfulness, and not only approved^ 
but was even glad that I had acted as I did. What 
think you ? I have resumed my composure. For 
that suspicion of domestic calamity, and of the 
conversation with Hirtius, has been greatly relieved. 
How I wish him*"^ to prove worthy of us ! And 
how I invite myself to find some excuse* for him 1 
But it is necessary to have some communication 
with Hirtius. There must be something ; but I 
should be glad if it might turn out to be inconsider- 
able. And yet I wonder he should not have come 
back. But we shall see how* it is. You will let 
the Oppii give credit to Terentiar. This is now 
the only thing to be apprehended in the city*. 
Assist me, however, with your advice, whether I 
should go by land to Rhegium, or should embark 
from hence. But since I do not go immediately, 

I shall have something to write to you, as soon as 
I have seen Curio.* Pray take care, as usual, to let j 
me know how Tiro goes on'. 


LETTER V. 

Or my general intention I conceive I have 
already written to you explicitly enough ; respect- 
ing the day, nothing can be said with certainty, 
but that it will not be before the new moon. 
Curio's discourse the next day came to the same 
amount, unless that he still more openly gave me 
to understand that he saw no end to this state of 
things. The charge you impose upon me of regu- 
lating the young Quintus, is an Arcadian under- 
taking**. However, I will leave nothing untried ; 
and I wish you would do so too : but I shall not 
spare him. I wrote immediately to Vestorius 
about Tullia^ ; and indeed she pressed me ear- 
nestly. Vec^enushas spoken to you more reason- 
ably than he wrote to me ; but I cannot sufficiently 
express my surprise at the carelessness of the 
incription **. For upon hearing from Philotimus 

u 1 understand these to be the words of Curio, so that 
inquam means Curio said, 

V Dolabella. ' 

w Young Quintus. 

^ This I conceive to be the meaning of the original, 
which has been variously interpreted, and, as is too fre- 
quent in obscure texts, unwarrantably altered. 

y See note ^ on book ^1. letter 7> 

* The want of* money is the only thing to be appre- 
hended for Tcrcntia ; the number of other females of dis- 

I tinction doing away any impropriety in her remaining 
there. Bee book vii. letk^r 14. 

* It will be remembered that Tiro was left ill at Patns. 

In the original is the word Arcadia, which is probably 

•taken from an oracle reported in the first book of Herodo- 
tus’s history, discountenancing, as a work of great diffi- 
culty, a meditated attack of Arcadia by the Lacedemonians. 
See letter 12 of this book. 

« It is uncertain to what this alludes ; but seems, by 
what follows, [see letter 13 of this book,] most probably to 
relate to an advance of money. 

4 This may probably allude to Vectenus having called 


that I might purchase that cottage from Canuleius 
for 50 sestertia (400f.), an#inigbt have it for less, 
if 1 applied to Vectenus ; I did apply to him to get 
some abatement, if he could, from that sum. He 
engaged to Ho so ; and sent me word a little while 
ago, that he had bought it for 30 sestertia (240/.), 
find desired I would let him know to whom I would 
have it assigned ; that the money was to be paid 
the 13th of November. I wrote to him rather 
angrily, yet with a familiar joke. But now, as he 
acts with liberality, I do not mean to find fault 
with him, and have written toatell him that 1 had 
been set right by you. 1 slfali be glad to bear what 
you intend about your journey, and when. April 17. 


letter VI. 

Nothing now stops me but the season. 1 shall 
use no cunning in my proceedings**, happen what 
may in Spain. Nevertheless keep my counsel. I 
have explained to you all my intentions in a former 
letter, for which reason this will be short ; besides, 
I am in a hurry, and busy. Respecting young 
Quintus, ** 1 take all pains ^ ” — you know the rest. 
The advice you give me is both friendly and })ru- 
dent ; but everything will be easy, if I can only 
guard against hims. It is an arduous task. There 
are many excellent*' points about him : but nothing 
plain, nothing candid. I wish you had undertaken 
to manage the young man ; for his father, by his 
over-indulgence, undoes whatever I do. If I could 
act without the father’s interference, I could ma- 
nage him. This you can do*. But 1 forgive him. 
It is, 1 say, an arduous task. I have been con- 
fidently told that Pompeius is going through Illyrium 
to Gaul^. I must now consider how and which 
way 1 shall proceed. 


LETTER VII. 

I QUITE approve your going to Apulia and 
Sipontum, and that appearance*^ of unsettledness, 
and do not consider you to be under the same 
circumstances as myself. Not but we have both 
the same duty to perform in the republic ; but that 
is not the question. The struggle is, who shall be 
king ; in which the more moderate king has been 
driven out, he who is the better and honester of 
the two, who must conquer, or the very name of 
the Roman people will be extinguished : yet if he 
conquers, he will conquer after the manner and 
example of Sulla. In this struggle, therefore, it is 

Cicero by the title of Proconsul,** [see letter 11 of this 
book,] in consequ^hce of which Cicero in return called 
him monetalis, or “money-stamper.” Cicert^ seems to 
have been displeased witl^tlfe abrupt manner in which 
Vectenus bod concluded the purchase, and fixed the day 
of payment, without consultina him. 

Bhall not wait to so%how tnings turn out in Spain. 
i Vhis alludes to a passage in Terence, where an old man 
exposes tlie plains he has taken to educate his son. 
g Young Quintus, 
b Bee letters 10 an^^ of this book, 
i Cicero was living with his brother Quintus, whereas 
Atticus was beyond the reach of his influence, 
j I suppose on his way to Spain ; but it was not true, 
k Atticus, not willing to offend Caesar by abruptly 
quitting Italy, seems to have intended to pass some time 
irregularly in the south-eastern parts previously to liis 
departure. 
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not for you openly to espouse either party, but to 
bend to the times. Burmy case is a different one, 
being under such obligations that I cannot bear to 
appear ungrateful. I do not, however, think of 
going into the held ; but of retiring into Malta, or 
;>8ome other place of equal insignificance. You will 
say, “ By this you do not help him, towards whom 
you wish to show your gratitude : nay, perhaps he 
would rather have wished you did not go.*’ But 
about this we shall see afterwards. Let me but get 
out ; wliich Dolabella and Curio enable me to do 
at a better season, the one by the Adriatic sea, the 
other by the straits of Sicily ^ I have had some 
hopes that Sefvius Sulpricius might wish to converse 
with me*" ; and I sent my freed- man Philotimus to 
him with a letter. If he will act a manly part, it 
may prove a valuable meeting *; if otherwise, 1 shall 
still maintain the same character as I used to do. 
Curio has been staying with me, thinking that 
Ceesar is dejected by the popular displeasure, and 
himself diffident about Sicily, if Pompeius should 
have set sail. I have given the young Quintus a 
rough reception. I find it was avarice, and the 
hope of a handsome present. This is bad enough, 
but I trust there is nothing of that baseness which 
I had apprehended”. This fault I imagine you will 
attribute not to my indulgence, but to his natural 
disposition, while 1 endeavour by discipline to 
regulate him. You will arrange with Philotiraus 
what you think best about the Oppii of Velia”. I 
shall consider Epirus as my owup ; but I think of 
taking a different course. 


LETTER VIII. 

The state of things admonishes, and you have 
pointed out, and I see myself, that it is time to put 
an end to our writing upon such subjects as it 
might be hassardous to have intercepted. But as 
my daughter Tullia frequently writes to me, begging 
me to wait the event of what is doing in Spain, 
and constantly adds that you are of tlie same opi- 
nion, which indeed I perceive by your letters ; 1 
have thought it not unsuitable to let you know my 
sentiments upon that subject. I think the advice 
would be prudent, if I meant to shape my conduct 
by the fate of Spain, which you say I ought to do. 
For it must necessarily happen, either that Caesar 
is driven out of Spain, which I should exceedingly 
desire ; or that the war is protracted ; or that he, 
as he seems confidently to expect, seizes upon 
Spain. If he is driven out, with what grace or 
honour shall I then go to Pompeius, when I imagine 
Curio himself 4 will go over to him, ? If the war is 
protracted, for what am I to wait, or how long ? 
It remaitfs, that if we ar^ beaten in Spain, 1 should 
be quiet. But upon this point I think otherwise. 
For I would sooner desert him*^ a conqueror, than 
conquered and doubtftl (instead* of confident) of 

1 Dolal>ella and Curio wore Cicero*a friends, and Ibold 
commands in those parts rcspecjtlvely. 

n* ServiuH Bulpiciiis was a senator of great respect, a 
friend of Cicero's, and a favourer of peace, but of a timid 
character. 

n Bee letter 4 of tliis book. 

o See book viii. letter 7t and book vii. letter 13. 

P This must be supposed to be in answer to some letter 
from Attious, offSering Ciooro the free use of his place in 
Epirus. 

<1 Who is of C«sar*8 party. r Csesar. 


his affairs. Inasmuch as I foresee executions if he 
is victoiious, and violation of private property, and 
the recall of exiles, and cancelling of debts, and 
honours bestowed upon the basest men, and a king, 
dom such as not only no Roman, but not even any 
Persian can hear, is it possible for my indignation 
to be silent ? Can my eyes sustain the sight of my 
delivering my opinion* in the company of Gabinius ? 
And even of his being called upon to speak first ? 
In the presence of your client Claelius? In that 
of C. Ateius's client Plaguleius ? And the rest ? 
But why do I enumerate my enemies ? while 
1 cannot without pain see in the senate my own 
connexions*, whom I have myself defended, nor 
act amongst them without shame. What if it 
is by no means certain that 1 should be allowed to 
do so ? For his friends write me word that he is 
far from being satisfied with me, because I have 
not gone into the senate. However, I cannot en- 
tertain a thought of recommending myself to him, 
and that with some* risk, with whom J refused to 
be united even with recompense. Then consider 
this, that the whole contest is not to be decided 
in Spain ; unless you suppose that, upon losing 
this, Pompeius wnll throw up his arms ; notwith- 
standing his whole plan'^s Themistoclean”. For he 
deems him who is in possession of the sea to be 
necessarily master of affairs. ITence, without ever 
striving to keep Spain by itself, he has always 
made naval preparations his principal care. He 
will accordingly sail, when the season is fit, with a 
prodigious fleet, and will come to Italy ; where 
what shall I he, sitting idle ? For it will no longer 
be allowable to be neuter. Shall I then oppose his 
fleet ? What evil can be greater, or even so great ? 
What indeed can be baser ? Have I feebly*' and 
alone borne his wickedness against the absent ; and 
shall I not bear it in company with Pompeius and 
the other chiefs ? But if, setting aside duty, we 
consider only the danger; there is danger from 
those if I do wrong ; from him*, if I do right: 
nor can any plan be devised in these troubles which 
is free from danger. There can therefore be no 
doubt but 1 should avoid doing anything base wdth 
danger, which I would avoid even with safety. 
Should 1 not have crossed the sea along with Pom- 
peius ? It was not in my power there is the 
account of the days. Ij^esides (to confess the truth, 
without that concealmejit which I might use), one 
thing deceived me, which perhaps ought not, but it 
did deceive me ; for I thought there would be peace ; 
and if this had taken place, I did not care to have 
Caesar angry with me, at the time that he would 
he reconciled to Pompeius. For I had already felt 
the effects^ of their union. It was through fear of 
this that I fell into this dilatoriness. But I shall 
obtain every purpose if I make * haste : if I delay, 
I shall lose it. And yet, my Atticus, certain au- 
ghries inspire me with confident hope ; not the 
angaries of our college ^ collected by Appius, but 


» In the senate. 

t Recalled from banishment by Cw^’s authority. 

tt Who retired before the Persians from Athens, to con- • 
qiier them at sea. 

» Tho text is probably corrupt. I offer this interpreta- 
tion as what appears the least exceptionable. 

w pompeius's party. * Cesar. 

7 When Pompeius assisted Clodius's views by reason of 
his own connexion with Cesar. 

* To quit Italy. ' * The college of augurs. 
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those of Plato on the subject of tyrants. For I 
do not see by what means he can long remain with- 
out falling off himself, even without any exertion 
on our part : since fresh and flourishing, in the 
space of six or seven days, he became the object 
of the bitterest hatred to that same indigent and 
abandoned multitude ; having so s<^n lost the pre- 
tension of two things ; of clemency, in the case of 
Metellus ^ ; of wealth, in the affair of the trea- 
sury Now what companions or ministers can 
he employ, if the provinces, if the republic is to 
be governed by persons, no one of whom has been 
able to regulate his own patrimony for two months? 
There is no enumerating all the particulars, which 
you will readily comprehend ; only place them in 
your view, and you will presently understand that 
such a kingdom can hardly last six months. If 1 
am mistaken in this, I shall bear it, as many ex- 
cellent men, distinguished in the republic, have* 
borne it : unless you imagine that 1 would rather 
die like Sardanapalup in his bed than in a The- 
mistocleaii exile : who being, •as Thucydides says, 

“ the ablest to apprehend things present, after the 
shortest consultation ; and far the best to con- 
jecture of things to come, what w^as likely to take 
place ;*' yet fell into thoj^ straits, which he would 
have avoid(;d, if nothing Wd deceived him. Though 
he was one who, in the words of thti same author, 

** eminently foresaw advantages and disadvantages, 
while they were yet in obs(!urity yet he did not 
see either how to escape the envy of the Lacedemo- 
nians, or that of his own fellow-citizens, nor what he 
was promising to Artaxerxes. That night would not 
have been so calamitous to the prudent Africanus ; 
nor that day of Sulla’s superiority so sad to the 
shrewd C. Marius ; if nothing had deceived them. 
Nevertheless I support my opitiiori by the augury 
I have mentioned. This does not deceive me ; 
nor will it turn out otherwise. He must fall either 
by his enemies, or by himself, who indeed is his 
own worst enemy. I hope this may happen during 
my life, though it is time for me to think of that 
eternal, not of this short life. But should anything 
happen to me sooner than I expect, it signifies 
little whether I see it done, or foresee that it will be 
done. This being so, it is not to be borne, that 1 
should submit to those against whom the senate 
armed me with authority to see that the republic 
received no detriment To you I commend all 
my concerns ; though such is your affection to- 
wards me that they need not my oomraendation. 
In fact I have nothing td tell you ; for I sit here 
only waiting for an opportunity to sail. Yet no- 
thing ever so demanded to be told, as'that of all your 
multiplied kindnesses none was at any time more 
acceptable to me than the sweet and assiduous at- 
tention you have bestowed on my dear Tullia. She 
is herself highly gratified by it ; and 1 no less so. 
Her excellence is indeed* wonderful. How does she 
hear the public misfortunes ! How her own do- 
mestic embarrassments ! And what a courage does 
she show at my departure ! Call it natur^ affec- 
tion, or the completest union of minds; yet she 

b Whom ho had wished to kill. Bee letter 4 of this 
book. 

c The plunder of which showed that he was in want of 
money. 

d Bardanapalus was an Assyrian king distinguished for 
his effeminacy. 

e In his consulship. 


would [have me do what is right, and be well 
esteemed. But of this too much, lest 1 call forth 
my own sensibility. If ydU hear anything certain 
I about Spain, or any tiling else, while I remain in 
Italy, you will write to me. And at my departure, 

I shall perflaps send again to you ; and tlie rather, 
because Tullia seemed to think you would not at ^ 
present leave Italy. I must manage to get An- 
tonius’s consent, as well as Curio’s, to my residing 
at Malta, without taking a part in this war. I 
wish 1 may And him as accommodating and kind 
to me as Curio. He ^ is said to be coming to Mi- 
seitum the 2d of May, that it to-day ; but he has 
sent before an ungracious letter, of which I inclose 
a copy. • 

Antonins i Tribune of the People^ ProprmtoVy to 
CicA*o, Imperator. 

Unless 1 had a great regard for you, indeed 
much greater than you imagine, 1 should not have 
minded the report which is spread about you, 
csjiccially as I do not believe it ; yet loving you as 
1 do, I cannot dissemble that the very rumour, 
however unfounded, greatly affects me. I cannot 
think that you will cross the sea, considering your 
affection for Dolabella and your daughter, that 
accomplished woman, and the esteem in which you 
are held by all of us>f, to whom indeed your dignity 
and splendour are almost dearer than to yourself. 
But I have not thought it the part of a friend to 
be indifferent to what is said even by ill-disposed 
persons ; and I have acted with the greater zeal, 
because I consider the task imposed upon me to be 
the more difficult, owing to the offence which has 
arisen between U8^‘, rather from my jealousy than 
from any injury on your part. For 1 would have 
you believe that, excepting my Csesar, nobody is 
dearer to me than you, and that at the same time 
I am jiersuaded Cisesar esteems M. Cicero among 
his best friends. Therefore I beg you, my Cicero, 
to take no hasty step, — but to distrust the attach- 
ment of one*, who first injured you that he might 
afterwards confer a kindness ; and on the other 
hand not to run awav from oneJ who, though he 
should not love you *( which, however, cannot be 
the case), yet would wish you to be in safety and in 
honour. 1 have expressly sent to you my intimate 
friend Calpuruius, that you may be assured of the 
great interest I take in your life and dignity. 

The same day Philotimus brought the following 
letter from Ctesar. 

Ceesar, Imperator, to Cicero, Imperator, 

Though I^was persuaded that you would do 
nothing rashly or imprudently, yet I have been 
moved by common rgp^rt to write to ^ou, and to 
request, by the intimacy between us, that you 
would not in tljis declining state of affairs take any 
step which you dij not think it necessary to take 
iff their sound state. For you will both inflict a 
severer ^low on our friendship, and less well con- 
sult your own advantage, if you appear to be 


f Antonius. 

S Ub of Ca>Bar*s party, 

Antonins had been a candidate for the augurship in 
opposition to Clcoro. 

1 Pompeius. 

i Cicsar. 
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influeDced not by the course of events (for every- 
thing seems to have fallen out most favourable to 
ust most adverse to them), nor by attachment to 
the cause (for that was the same when you judged 
it proper to abstain from their counsels), but by 
condemnation of some act of mine, — than which 
you can do nothing more painful to me. That you 
may not do it I beg of you, by the right of our 
friendship. Besides, what can be more proper for 
a good and peaceable man and a good citizen than 
to abstain from civil broils ? This some who 
would wish it cannot do because of the danger ; 
you, to whom the testimony of my life and the 
assurance of ^ my friendship are well known, will 
never find anything either more secure or more 
honourable than to abstain from all^ hostility. 
April IG. On my journey. 


LETTER IX. 

The arrival of Philotimus (what a feiiow he is ! 
how silly ! how often misrepresenting in favour of 
Pompeius !) has frightened to death ail my com- 
panions. As for myself, I am become callous. 
None of our people entertained a doubt of “Csesar’s 
having checked his progress whereas he is said 
to advance with the utmost* speed : and that Pe- 
treius had joined Afranius,*’ though he brings no 
intelligence of the kind. In short it was even 
believed that Pompeius was passing with a great 
force through lllyrium into Germany ; for this was 
confidently asserted. 1 am of 4 )pinion, therefore, 
that 1 ought to get away to Malta, till we see what 
is done in Spain. ^ From Caesar’s letter it appears 
as if 1 might almost do this with his consent ; for 
he says that I can do nothing more honourable or 
more safe than to withdraw from all contention. 
You will say then, ** where is that resolution which 
you professed in your last letter.” It is here, and 
it is unaltered. But 1 wish it were possible to de- 
termine only at my own risk. The tears of my 
family sometimes soften me, when they entreat me 
to await the issue of the war in Spain. The boys 
could not without great emotion read a letter from 
M. Caelius written in a lamentable strain, and en- 
treating me to wait for the same event, and not to 
betray so rashly my fortunes, my only daughter, 
;j and all my connexions. My own son, indeed, is 
of greater spirit, and for that very reason affects 
me the more, and seems to be anxious only about 
my reputation. To Malta, therefore : thence whi- 
ther it shall seem prudent. Do you, however, 
even now let roe hear from you, especially if there 
is any news of Afranius. If I have any conversa- 
tion with ^ntonius, I will let you know what has 
been done : but, as you advise, I shall be cautious 
in trusting him ; for*^ the means of concealing my 
design are both difficult and dangerous. 1 expect 
Servius on the seventh of May, for whom I ahull 
wait, at the desire of Postumia^ and the young 
Servius. 1 rejoice to hear that your ague is better. 
I send you a copy of Cselius's letter. 

t This relates to the expcdioncy of obtaining Antonius's 
consent to CiceroV depar^ire. since it was both difficult 
and dangerous to attempt it by stealth. 

1 Postumia was thh wife of Servius Sulpiciiis, the person 
here intended. 


Ceelius to Cicero, 

1 AM distressed by 'your letter, in which you 
show that your thoughts are engaged about nothing 
but what is sad. What this is you do not expressly 
say ; nevertheless you sufficiently declare the nature 
of what you (^ntemplate. I therefore write this 
letter to you without loss of time, to beg and 
beseech you, Cictfo, by your fortunes, by your 
children, not to adopt any measure prejudicial to 
your happiness and security. For I call the gods, 
and men, and our friendship, to witness that I 
have told you beforehand, and have given you this 
counsel not hastily, but have informed you after 
being with Ciesar, and knowing what his disposition 
would be should he gain the victory, — if you ima- 
gine that Caesar will continue to observe the same 
moderation in liberating his adversaries and sub- 
mitting to their conditions, you are mistaken. His 
thoughts, and indeed his declarations, breathe 
nothing but what is severe and cruel. He went | 
away much but of humour with the senate, and 
thoroughJy provoked by the opposition to his ! 
wishes There will assuredly be no room for 
mercy. Therefore, if you have any regaru for 
yourself, for your only^pn, for your family, for 
your remaining hopes, 1, if that excellent man 
your son-in-law", have any weight with you, you 
ought not wilfully to disturb their fortune, — so that j 
we should be obliged to hate, or relinquish, that | 
cause in the success of which our happiness con- 
sists, or else entertain the impious wish of injuring 
you. . Lastly, think what offence you must already 
•have given" by your delay. But now, to oppose 
Csesar in the time of victory, whom you were un- 
willing tp offend wliile his cause was doubtful, and 
to join those in their flight whom you refused to 
follow as long as they resisted, is the height of 
folly. Take care that while you are ashamed to be 
wanting in the duties of the best citizen, you are 
not too negligent in choosing what is the best 
course. But if I cannot entirely prevail with you, 
at least wait till it is known how we go on in 
Spain; which, 1 announce to you, will be ours 
upon the arrival of Caesar. What hope they may 
have after Spain is lost 1 know not : and what can 
be your object in uniting with a desperate cause, 1 
cannot for my life discover. This, which without 
saying it you gave me to understand, Caesar had 
heard ; and as soon as he^bad asked me how I di4» 
he mentioned what he had heard about you. I 
professed my ignorance f but begged him to write 
to you in such a manner as might be most likely 
to induce you to stay. He takes me with him to 
Spain. If this were not so before 1 went to the 
city, wherever you were, I would have run down 
to you and argued the point with you in person, 
and used my utmost endeavour to keep you. Con- 
sider, Cicero, again and again, that you may not 
utterly ruin yourself and all your family, nor 
plunge yourself, with your eyes open, into a situa- 
tion from whence you see no retreat. But if the 
language of the best citizens affects you, or if you 
cannot bear the insolence and haughtiness of certain 
persons, you may choose, I think, some town free 

m The motions in the senate for permitting Camr to 
take the money out of the treasury were stopped by the 
intercession of the tribune L. Metellus. Csesar, however, 
got possession of it by force. See letter 4 of this hook. 

A Uolabella. • To Pompeius. j 
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from war while these matters are deciding, which 
will presently be concluded. If you do this I shall 
think you have acted wisely^ and you will give no 
offence to Cesar* 


LETTER X. 

Bli^d that I am, not to have foreseen this ! I 
sent you Antonius's letter ^Having repeatedly 
written to him that I entertain^ no designs against 
Ctesar’s measures, ^that I was mindful of my 
son-in-law, mindful of our friendship, — that if I 
thought otherwise I might have been with Pompeius, 
but that I wished to be out of the way, because I 
did not like to be running about with my lictors, — 
that this measure, however, was not even now de- 
termined. To these observations see how super- 
ciliously he replies 

“ How true are your professions ! For one whcf 
wishes to be neuter remains in his coimtry ; he who 
goes away appears pass judgment upon one of 
the parties. Hut I am not tl!e person to determine 
whether anybody is at liberty to go away or not. 
Ca^r has laid this duty upon me, that 1 should 
sufB* nobody at all to leave Italy. My approving 
your intention is, therefore, of little consequence, 
as I have no authority to remit anything. 1 think 
you should apply to Ciosar, and ask leave from 
him. I do not doubt but, you will obtain it, 
especially as you promise to observe the relations 
of our friendship.*' 

Here is a Spartan despatch p for you ! I shall 
j by all means deceive the man. He was to come 
rr the evening of the third, that is to-day ; there-* 
I fore to-morrow he may ))erhaps call upon me. , I 
: shall endeavour to appear in no hurry I shall 
give out that I mean to apply to Ctusar : I shall 
conceal myself somewhere with very few attendants, 
and shall certainly fly away from hence in spite of 
these people. I wish it may be to Curio*" ; this I 
say to you, God willing. I have received a great 
additional uneasiness. Something worthy of me" 
shall be accomplished. 1 am exceedingly sorry for 
your dysury. Attend to it, 1 beseech you, while 
it is yet recent. I was pleased with your account 
of the people at Marseilles* I 1 beg to be informed 
of everything you may hear. I should like Sicily, 
if I might go openly ; which I had obtained from 
Curio. I wait here for S^rvius, as 1 am requested 
by his wife and son, and as 1 think it expedient. 
This fellow takes Cytheris " with him in an open 
carriage ; a second convt^ys his wife ; and there are 
besides seven others together, of his girls think you 
or boys ? See by how vile a death we perish ; and 
doubt, if you can, of the havoc he*" will make, 
whether he come back conquered or conqueror. 

p The i>riginal is expressed in two (ireok words, signify- 
ing a ijarticubir kind of cipher used by the government 
.if fh to which their generals were expected to pay 
impticH t*bedience. 

h The text is evidently corrupt ; but I read It with the 
Kvist alteration- Tety^bo autem nihil properare, 

‘ '*1 should be glad to get to Sicily under the command 
of Curio who, though of Caesar’s party, was personally 
attached to Cicero. From thence Cicero would proceed to 
Malta. 

• This is said perhaps from a feeling of some dissatisfoo- 
tion at the part he had hitherto acted. 

t They shut their gates against CRsar. 

a Cytheris was Antonius's mistress. 

▼ Caesar. 


But 1, if there should be no ship, will go even in a 
cock-^aty to snatch myself from the violence of 
these people. I will write more after I have seen 
him. 1 cannot help loving our young nephew, 
though 1 plainly see that I am not loved by him. 

1 never stfw anything so intractable, so set against 
his family, so absorbed in his own conceit. What^i 
an incredible weight of troubles ! 1 will, however, ] 

and do, take pains to correct him ; for he has ex- 
cellent abilities*"", but requires great attention to 
his temper. 


LETTKR^XL 

After sealing my last letter, 1 dkl not choose to 
deliver it to the person I had intended, because he 
was not one of my own servants. For this reason 
it was not delivered that day. In the mean time 
Philotimus arrived, and brought me yours ; in 
which what* you say about my brother certainly 
shows a want of steadiness ; but has nothing 
insincere, nothing fraudulent, nothing that may not 
be turned to good, nothing that you may not by a 
single word lead whither you will. In short, he is 
affectionate towards all his friends, even those with 
whom he often quarrels ; and me he loves better 
than himself. I do not blame him for sending a 
different^ account to you about your nephew, and 
to the mbther about her son. What you mention 
about the journey, and about your sister, is vexa- 
tious, and the more so, because my time is so 
contracted that it is not in my power to remedy it ; 
for remedy it I certainly would. But you see in 
what troubles .and difficulties I am. The money 
concerns are hot such (for I often hear from him) 
that he does not wish to pay you, and is earnest to 
do sn. But if Qt. Axius, in this my flight, does 
not repay me thirteen sestertia (lOOf.) which I lent 
to his son, but excuses himself on account of the 
times ; if Lepta, if others do the same ; I cannot 
forbear wondering, when I hear from him that be 
is pressed for some 20 sestertia (1 60/.). For you 
see the difficulties. He has ordered, however, that 
the money may be provided for you. Do you 
think him slow, or» backward, in such affairs ? 
Nobody is less so. But enough about my brother. 
Respecting his son, it is true that his father always 
indulged him : but indulgence does not make one 
deceitful, or covetous, or without natural affection ; 
though it may perhaps create haughtiness, and 
arrogance, and moroseness. Accordingly he has 
these faults also, which arise from indulgence ; but 
they are supportable ; for why should I add, at his 
time of life ^ But the former, which to me who 
love him are more grievous than these very cala- 
mities in whiej^ I am placed, are not the effects of 
our tenderness ; no, they have roots of their own ; 
which, however, I ^i^uld pluck out^if it were 
possible. But the times are such that 1 must put 
up with everything. My own son 1 easily restrain ; 
for nothing is morg tractable ; and it is in compas- 
i^n to him that 1 have hitherto adopted less 
vigorous counsels ; and the more he wishes me to 
exert myself, the more I am afraid of injuring him . 
Antonias arriv^ yesterday evening. He may 

^ See letter U of this book. 

X 1 understand this to mean different from that which 
Cicero had given in the preoedingjfet^rs. Some suppose 
that he means Quinths had givg|$jwllie account to Atticus, 
another to Pomponia. 
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perhaps soon call upon me ; or he may not even do 
that ; as he wrote to explain his wishes. But you 
shall know immediately what is done. 1 must now 
conduct everything secretly. What shall I do 
about the boys ? Shall 1 trust them to a small 
row-boat ? What inclination do you Ctoagine I 
II, shall have for sailing ? For 1 remember, even in 
summer time, how uneasy I was sailing with that 
open vessel of the Rhodians)' : what do you sup- 
pose then will be the case in this severe season 
with a little barge ? It is every way a sad state. 
Trebatius is with me, a thoroughly honest man, 
and good citizen. Wuat monstrous things does he 
relate ! Immortal gods r Does Balbus also think 
of coming intorthe senate ? IBut T shall to-morrow 
get him to carry a letter to you himself. 1 am 
ready to believe Vectenus is kindly disposed towards 
me, as you say. I had joked with him a little 
angrily for having written to me so peremptorily 
about providing the money*. If he received this 
otherwise than he ought, you will soften it. I 
addressed him coiner, because he had addressed me 
proconsul. But since he is an honest man, and 
friendly towards me, I am ready also to be friendly 
towards him. 


LETTER XII. 

What will become of me ? Or who is there not 
only more unfortunate, but more disgraced, than 1 
am ? Antonius says that he has received orders “ 
about me by name. He has not however yet 
seen me, but mentioned this to Trebatius. What 
can I do now ? Nothing prospers with me ; and 
what has been considered with the greatest care, 
turns out the most unhappily. For when 1 had 
gained Curio, I thought I had obtained everything. 
He had written to Hortensius^ about me; and 
Reginus was entirely with me. I never suspected 
that Antonius would have anything to do with this 
sea®. Which way shall I now turn myself? I am 
beset on all sides. But enough of lamentation. 1 
must sail then unseasonably, and creep unobserved 
into some merchant-ship. I must not let it seem 
as if I were stopped with m^ own concurrence**. 
I must endeavour to get to Sicily ; which if I 
accomplish, I shall pursue something further. 
Let but things go on well in Spain. Though about 
Sicily itself, 1 wish the news may be true ; but 
hitherto nothing has happened favourably. It is 
reported that a concourse of Sicilians assembled 
round Cato, entreating him to resist, and promising 
everything ; and that he was moved by it, and 
began to levy troops. I do not believe it, however 
illustrious be its author. That the province might 
be kept, I know. But we shall s(^n have news 
from Spaii^ We have here C. Marcellus intent 
upon the same purpose ®,'* 0 i excellently feigning 
it : though 1 have not seen him myself, but hear it 
from one who is intimate with him Pray let me 
hear if you have anything nevT, If I make ai^y 

T See book vi. letter 8. « 

« See letter fi of this book, 

» To prev<mt Cioero from leaving Tta^i 
b Hortonsius had a eommaiid on the south (Miast. 
e The southern, or Tyrrhenian sea. 

** It must not have tl^e appearance of a phin concerted 
between him and Osar for the purpose of his remaining 
in Italy. 

* Of quitting Italy. 


attempt, I will immediately write to you. I shall 
deal severely with young Quintus : 1 wish I may 
be able to do any good. But do you tear the 
letters in which 1 have said anything harshly of 
him, for fear of some disclosure : 1 will do the 
same with yours. I am waiting for Servius, yet do 
not expect from him any sound advice. You shall 
know whatever is the result. It must doubtless be 
confessed that I haw committed errors. But is it 
once only ? and on "e occasion ? Nay, everything,' 
the more it has been considered^ the more impru- 
dently has it been done. But, as Homer says, 

“ what is past, we must let be, however sorry i 
in what remains, let us only not rush on our ruin. ' 
You bid me be circumspect in my departure. In 
what respect should I be circumspect? All the 
accidents that can occur are so manifest, that if I 
would avoid them, I must sit down in shame and ! 
grief ; if I should neglect them, I am in danger of 
falling into the hands of abandoned men. But see 
in what great difficulties 1 am. ^ I sometimes think j 
it would be desirable "i:o sustain even some severe ' 
injury from these people, that it may appear how . 
hateful 1 am to the tyrant. If the course ^lad i 
hoped were open to me, I would have acAm- 
pushed something, as you wish and exhort, that ! 
should justify my delay. ♦ But the guard that is ! 
kept is surprising ; and I have some suspicions j 
even of Curio himself. 1 must act therefore either j 
by force or by stealth : and if by force, I shall | 
perhaps have to contend also with the season. ■ 
But by stealth, is by stealth from these people ; in I 
which if there should be any failure, you see what | 
disgrace impends. But I am drawn on, and | 
must not recede through fear of some outrage. I i 
often think with myself about Calius*^; and, should 
I have any similar opportunity, 1 shall not let it | 
slip. 1 hope that Spain is steady. The uffiair of ! 
Marseilles, as it is noble in itself, so is it an argu- i 
ment with me that all is right in Spain ; for they I 
would not show such resolution if it were other- * 
wise ; and they would know the truth, being so ; 
near and vigilant. You rightly take notice of the | 
disapprobation expressed in the theatre. I perceive i 
also, that the legions which he took up in Italy 
are very much dissatisfied. But yet nothing is i 
more hostile, than he is to himself. You justly , 
fear his breaking out into violence. If he is driven i 
to despair, he will certaiply do so. This increases 
the propriety of effectingj something in the same ' 
spirit as Cuelius, but I should hope with better ! 
success. But everything in its turn : whatever is | 
done first, you shall immediately know it. I will, j 
as you desire, do what I can for the young man > 
and will support the weight of the whole Pelopon- • 
nesus**: for he has good parts, if there were but i 
any disposition susceptible of instruction. Hitherto 4 
he shows none ; yet there may be ; or virtue is not 
to be taught ; which I can never believe. 

f The C«;1ius here spoken of has been supposed to be one ! 
C, Co^lius CalduH, who endeavoured, but in vain, to cheek | 
the progress of Sylla in the formed civil wars ; but 1 do ; 
not find that this conjocturo rests on any certain founda- 
tion. Bee letter 14 of this book. 

R Young Quintus. 

^ This probably alludes to the same thing, as when> In 
letter 5 of this book, he mentions Arcadia, which was a 
part of the Peloponnesus; meaning that no difficulty 
should deter him. i 


) 
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LETTER XIII. 

Your letter was particularly acceptable to my 
dear Tullia, and indeed to me. Your letters always 
bring something agreeable with them. Write, 
therefore ; and if you can offer any ground of hope, 
do not omit it. You need not be alarmed at 
Antonius's lions^ Nothing is pleasanter than this 
man. Listen to a trait worthy of a minister of 
state. • He summoned the council of tenJ from the 
free towns ; and the four magistrates came to his 
residence early in the morning. First, he was 
asleep till nine o’clock : then, upon being told that 
the Neapolitans and Cumans were arrived (for 
Ceesar was displeased with these people) , he ordered 
them to come again the next day, as he wanted to 
bathe, and was taking a lavement. This he did 
yesterday : and to-day he has determined to go 
over to ^naria*'. He promises to recall those that 
have been banished^. Ilut omitting these matters, 

I let me say somethiag about myself. I have had a 
I letter from Axius*". I am oftliged to you for what 
I you have done about Tiro. I am quite satisfied 
i witJi Vectenus. I have paid the money*' to 
i Vestorius. Servius is said to have slept at Min- 
I turnse the 6th of May ; to-day he was to lodge with 
i C. Marcellusin Liternium ; he will therefore reach 
; me early to-morrow, and will furnish me with 
I matter for writing to you ; for I now find nothing 
to say. I am surprised that Antonius should not 
I so much as send a message to me, especially as he 
j has always been very civil. I suppose he does not 
choose to deny before my face his having received 
> a harsh command concerning me. But 1 should 
not ask any favour" ; nor, if 1 obtained it, should I 
place any reliance upon it. Yet 1 must devise 
something. Pray let me know if anything is done 
j in Spain ; for it might be heard by this time ; 

; and everybody is anxious, as supposing that, if 
j things go right, there will be no further trouble. 

I But for my part, 1 neither think that the preserva- 
j tion of Spain will decide the business, nor its loss 
render it desperate. 1 imagine Silius, and Ocella, 
and the others, are obliged to delay their departure. 

I I perceive too that you are hindered by Curtiusi’ ; 

I though 1 suppose you have *1 a passport. 

1 * Antonius is reported, but at a subwxiueiit period, to 

j have yoked lions t<» his oarriape. IIo may at least have 
I shown a fondness for them,^ind carried them about with 
i him at this time. CiccrO* seems to mean that Antonius 
j himself assumed so little of the character of the lion, that 
he condescended to amuscfhimself with low humour, be- 
neath the dignity of his situation. 

J The mtinicipia, or towns admitted to the freedom of 
'Koman citizens, were usually governed by a council of 
ten, and htid besides four executive magistratcB. 

k A small island near the coast of Campania, since called 
Ischia. 

I See above, letter 4 of this book. 

See letter 11 of this book. 

« The word money is not in the original, hut seems to 
I be the most probable completion of the sentoneo, and at 
i the same time exidanatory of what was said letter 5 of 
! this book. 

I o Should not ask leave to depart. 

! P Perhaps some debtor, from whom Atticus could not 
j recover his money. 

I 4 In the original there appears to have been some Greek 
word, which has undergone such mutilation from copyists 
I and commentators, as to bailie all reasonable interpreta- 
tion, The 17th letter of this book, which seems to have 
; reference to this, makes it probable that Cicero meant in 


LETTER XIV. 

O WRETCHED existence ! For to remain so long 
in fear, is a greater evil than the thing itself which 
is feared. Servius, as I before mentioned, having 
arrived thff 7th of May, came to me the next day. 
Not to detain you unnecessarily, we came to x\i^ 
conclusion. I never saw anybody more disturbecl 
by apprehension ; nor in truth did he fear anything 
that was not a just cause of fear. That man' was 
angry with him, this* by no means pleased; and 
the victory of either party was to be dreaded, ot^ing 
to the cruel disposition of tl]ft one*, the audacity of 
the other", and the pecunirflry difficulties of both, from 
which they can never be extricated but through the 
property of private individuals. This he said with 
so many tears, that I wondered they had not been 
dried up by such protracted misery. As for me, 
even this weakness of the eyes, which prevents my 
writing with my own hand, is unattended with any 
weeping', though it is often so troublesome as to 
keep me awake. Collect, therefore, what consola- 
tion you can, and send it me ; not from books and 
philosophy ; for that I have at home ; though 
somehow the remedy is less powerful than the 
disease : but do you rather find out what relates to 
Spain, and to Marseiyes. Servius brings a suf- 
ficiently good report on these subjects, and says 
there is good autliority for that of the two legions''. 
Let me then hear this from you, if you can, and 
other things of the same kind. Something must | 
necessarily be known in a few days. But I revert 
to Servius. We adjourned our conversation to the 1 
next day. But he is loath to go out of the country. ; 
He would sooner bear whatever might happen, in | 
his bed. He has a painful scruple arising from his | 
son’s joining the army before Brundisium*^. This, i, 
however, he positively asserted, that if the exiles I 
were restored, he would go into banishment himself, j 
To lliis I replied, that that would certainly take | 
place ; and that what was now' doing was not at all 
better ; and 1 produced many instances. But this, 
instead of giving him encouragement, increased his 
fear ; so that now it seems necessary rather to keep 
him in ignorance of «ny purpose, than to invite him 
to do the same. Therefore, there is not much to 
be expected from him. I shall think of Cselius, 
according to your suggestion. 


LETTER XV. j 

While Servius was with me, Cephalio arrived I 
with your letter, on the tenth ; which brought us 
great hope of better things respecting the eight 
cohorts ; for^they also which are in these parts, | 

eomo manner to signify •* a pa»8i>ort,” whic||iB there called j 
dii>loma ; whence it be suspcctod that the word hero ! 
might have been 

Poinpciufl \|^>uld l>e angry with him for having sent his j 
son to join Capsur's #i‘my before Bnindisium. | 

• » Ca>sur was dispIcuHed with his having moved the ( 
senate not to approve of the expedition to Spain against , 
Pompeius’s lieutenants ; as Cicero had informed him he , 
should himself alb if he went to Rome. See book ix. j 
letter 18. j 

* Pompeius. 

« Caesar. 

As if the very source of his tears was exhausted. 

Soc letter 12 of this book. 

^ See book ix. letter 19. 
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are said to waver* On the same day Funisulanus 
brought another letter from you, corroborating the 
same circumatance. On the subject of his own 
business 1 satisfied him amply, giving him to un- 
derstand all his obligation to you* He has not yet 
paid me. He owes me a considerable sum, and is 
..not supposed to be rich. He now says that he will 
pay it ; but that one, who is in his books, delays : 
that, when this is paid, if there should be sufficient 
at your "f house, you may send it by the messengers. 
Philotimus's freed-man, Eros, will tell you how 
much it is. But let us return to greater matters. 
That Ceelian business which you wish for, ripens 
apace ; and I am distracced with doubt whether I 
should wait for a favourable wind. There wants but 
a standard, and people will flock to it *• 1 am quite 
of your mind in thinking it best to go openly 
and I think to set oft* accordingly : but 1 shall 
first wait for another letter from you. Nothing is 
to be got from Servius's opinion : every objection 
is raised to every proposal. He is the only man 
I have known of a more timid disposition than C. 
Marcellus, who regretted that he had been made 
consul. How dishonourable 1 He is said too to have 
confirmed Antonius in his opposition to my de- 
parture, that he might himself, I suppose, remain 
with the better grace. Antonius set out for Capua 
the tenth. He sent me worS that he was prevented 
from waiting upon me by shame, because he thought 
1 should be angry with him. I shall go then, and 
in the manner you advise, unless any hope should 
previously be afforded of sustaining some more im- 
portant character But this can scarcely happen 
so soon. Allienus the praetor however thinks that 
one of his colleagues will be appointed, if 1 am 
not. 1 care not who it is, so there be but some- 
body. I am pleased with what you mention about 
your sister. I take pains about young Quintus ; 
and hope things are better. As for my brother 
Quintus, I assure you he is making every extt'tion 
to pay the interest that is due ; but he has hitherto 
squeezed nothing out of L. Egnatius*^. Axius** i 
modestly applies for 12,000 (100/.) ; for he has 
frequently written to desire 1 would advance to 
Gallius whatever he wants, v But if be had not 
written, could I do otherwise ? In truth I have 
repeatedly promised : but this money he wants im- 

7 AttictiB, we have seen, succeeded to the property of 
Caicilius. who was a sort of banker ; and 1 imagine the 
same business to have been continued on Atticus's account. 
Hence 1 understand this passage to mean, that if Funisu- 
lanus, after the money that was owing to him should have , 
been paid, bad enough at Atticus's banking-house to 
answer Cicero’s claims, it might be sent down to him. 
[See book viii. letter 7, note "».] This receives consider- 
able weight from what occurs in several letters of book 
xii., fmm which it appears that Atticus Ws a long time 
engaged with bis accounts, so as to sliow that they must 
have been voluminous and intrfbaU). 

* This may either mean, that there were many people 
dlnatisfled with Cwsar, and ready to vnito under any 
leader in opposition to him: or, tint*, many people were 
desirous of leaving Italy as soon as an opportunity offered: 

* Bee letter 12 of this book. ** 1 must act, tLerefore, 
either by force or by stealth.” 

b Of being a negotiahn* for peace. ^ . 

o See book vii. letter 18. 

<i Axius is mentioned before, in letter 11 of this book, 
aa owing Cicero 13,000 sostfrtii on account of his son, who 
is probably the same Gallius here spoken of. And now he 
says, that Axius, instead of repaying the money, borrows 
12,000 more, and wonts it immediately. 


mediately. I wbh people would have conridera- 
tion for me in these troubles. May the gods 
confound them ! But of this at some other time. 
1 rejoice at your being freed from your ague, and 
also Pilia. While the stores and other things are 
putting on board, 1 mean to run down to Pom- 
peianum. I should be glad if you would make my 
acknowledgments to Yectenus for his attention. 
If you have anybody to send, let me hear from 
you before I go. " • 


LETTER XVI. 

I HAD just sent you a letter on a variety of sub- 
jects, when Dionysius came to me at an early hour. 
I should not only have shown myself ready to for- 
give him, but should have remitted the whole, if he 
had come in the temper of mind yon described. For 
*in the letter I received from you at Arpinum, you 
said that he would come, and would do whatever 1 
desired. Now 1 desbed, or rather wished, to have 
him with me. This he had positively refused, 
when he came to Formianum, which occasioned me 
to write to you angrily about him. He said very 
little ; but the amount of his harangue was, that 
I would forgive him ; that he was so embarrassed 
with his own affairs, that he was unable to go with 
me. I replied in a few words, but felt great vexa- 
tion. I saw clearly that he despised my present 
fortune. What think you ? Perhaps you will be 
surprised ; but I must tell you that I reckon this 
among the greatest vexations of these times. I 
would have him continue your friend. The wishing 
you this, is wishing that all may go well with you : 
for just so long will his attachment last. I trust 
my design will be unattended with danger ; for I 
shall both dissemble, and mean to keep a sharp 
look-out. Let but the passage be such as I wish ; 
for the rest, so far as it is under the control of 
prudence, due care shall be taken. While I remain 
here, I should be glad if you would write me 
word not merely of what you know, or have heard, 
but also of what you foresee will happen. Cato, 
who might have kept Sicily without any difficulty, 
(and if he had kept it, all respectable people would 
have flocked to him) went from Syracuse the 24th 
of April, as Curio wrote me word. I wish, what 
is said, that Cotta may keep Sardinia. There is 
such a report. If it be so, poor Cato ! In order 
to lessen any suspicion of "my departure, or of my 
design, I went to Pompe^anum the 12th, that I 
might remain there, while the things requisite for 
the voyage were got ready. Upon my arrival at 
the house, information was brought me that the cen- 
turions of three cohorts which are at Pompeii wished 
me to go thither the next day ; it was my friend 
Ninnius communicated this to me ; that they wished 
to deliver themselves and the town to me. But I, 
look you, was off on the morrow before it was 
light, that they might not so much as see me. For 
what was there in three cohorts ? What if there 
had been more ? How were they furnished ? There 
occurred to me the same ideas upon that Ceelian 
attempt which I read in the letter I received from 
you tiie same day, as soon as I arrived at Cuma- 
num ; and yet it might only have been done to try 
me. 1 therefore removed all suspicion. Upon my 

• Adjuvareni seems to be used absolutely, in the man- 
ner explained in book iv. letter 3, note K 
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return I find Hortensius has been here, and called 
to pay his respects to Terentia. He used very 
honourable language towards me. But I suppose I 
shall see him ; for he sent his servant to say that he 
would call upon me. This is better than my col- 
league ^ Antonins, whose mistress is carried in a 
litter in the midst of his lictors ff. Since you are 
free from the ague, and have shaken off not only 
the disease but even the languor attending it, let 
me see you in Greece looking quite well. In the 
mean time let me hear something from you. 


LETTER XVII. 

Hortensius came to me the 14th, after my 
letter was written. I wish the rest of his conduct 
may correspond with this. His attention towards 
me is inconceivable, and of this I mean to avail 
myself**. Afterwards came Serapio* with your 
letter. But beforcbl opened it, I told him that you 
had already written to me about him, as you had 
done. Then, when 1 had read the letter, I entered 
upon the rest very fully ; and in truth I am much 
pleased with him, for he seems to be at once a man 
of learning and of probity. I think of employing 
his vessel also, and taking him with me. The 
weakness of my eyes has frequent returns,- and 
though not very troublesome, yet it prevents my 
writing. I am glad your health is now both re- 
stored from its old complaint, and strengthened 
against any fresh attacks. 1 wish 1 had Ocella-I 
here : for these matters seem to be rather more 
feasible. At present ] am stopped by the equinox, 
which is very much out of its natural course **. If 
this blows gently, I hope Hortensius will continue 
in the same disposition, for hitherto nothing could 
be more kind. You are surprised at my having 
spoken of a passport as if I were charging 
you with I know not what offence ; and can- 
not imagine how it should have come into my 
mind. But as you had mentioned an intention of 
going away, and I had understood that nobody was 
permitted to go without one, therefore 1 concluded 
you had one ; as likewise because you had got a 
passport for the boys. This was the reason of the 

f See letter 15 of this book, whero Antemius in said to 
have gone away without seeing Cicero. Ho was Cicero’s 
colleague in tlie college of atigurs. 

S See letter 10 of this boAk. 

Hortensius had a command under Caesar ; and Cicero 
hoped to facilitate his design of sailing by his connivance* 
See letter 12 of this book. 

i Serapio seems to have been recommended to Attlcus as 
a tutor to the two young Ciceros. 

J Ue is mentioned in letter 13 of this hook, and may 
probably have been mentioned in some letter from Atticus. 

^ Previously to the reformation of the calendar, the esti- 
mated periods of the year had grown into great disorder ; 
so that the equinoctial winds, which might favour Cicero’s 
voyage, had not yet blown. See letter 18 of this book. 

1 Soo letter 13 of this book. 


opinioa I expressed. But I should be glad to know 
what you think of doing, and above all if there is 
yet any news. May 16. 


LETTER XVIII. 

My dear Tullia was brought to bed the 19th ^ 
May of a seven months* child. I rejoice in her safe 
delivery. The child is very weakly. The calms 
have hitherto delayed me surprisingly, and have 
been a greater impediment than the watch which 
is kept over me. For Hortansius’s professions are 
all idle words, so that he*roust be a most base man. 
He has been corrupted by the freed-man Salvius. 
Henceforward therefore I shall not write to inform 
you what 1 am going to do, Imt what I have done. 
For all the Coryesei™ seem to listen to what I say. 
But still if there is anything from Spain, or any- 
thing else, pray continue to write ; and do not 
expect to hear from me till I arrive at my destina- 
tion, unless 1 send to you on my passage. But I 
write even this with fear : so slowly and difficultly 
has everything hitherto been done. As 1 laid ill 
the first beginning, so the rest follows. 1 am now 
proceeding to Formioe. The Furies will perhaps 
pursue me by the same route. From the conver- 
sation which Balbus bad with you, I do not ap- 
prove of Malta. Do you then doubt of his reckon- 
ing me among the number of the enemies ? I have 
written myself to Balbus, telling him that you had 
informed me of his good-will, and of his suspicion. 
For the one I have returned my thanks ; on the 
other subject you must excuse me to him. Did 
you ever know anybody more unfortunate ? 1 say 

no more, that I may not also distress you. I am 
worried to death with thinking that a time is ar- 
rived, when neither courage nor prudence can any 
longer avail me. 

Tho banditti of Mount Corycue wore noted for their 
secret intelligence ; from whenw the term Coryc»i was 
used proverbially to signify any spies or discovorera of 
secrets. — Erasm. Adag. 

• 

[Jn the interval between the tenth and eleventh books qf 
Cicero's letters^ it appears that he actually quitted Italy 
thelXth of Ju7ic, and passed over to Dyrrachium, with 
his brother and the two young Ciceros^ to Join Pompeius, 
Jn the mean time Cmtar had made himself master of 
Spain t and having been created dictator at Rome, 
marched to Jirundisium, and thence embarked the 4th of 
January in pursuit of Pompeim, Atjirst Pompeius 
obtained some advantage over Ceesar before Dyrrachium, 
but was soon after totally defeated in the memorable 
battle efPharsalia* Cicero was not present on this occa- 
sion, but remained at Dyrrachium o^U of health, and out 
of spirite, Sifter this defeat Pompeius's party dispersed. 
The greater part went to renew the war Africa, whi- 
ther Ceesar also followed them. Some retired into Greece; 
but Cicero returned to Brundieium about the end of 
October, an^ from thence wrote the 6th letter of the 
following book,"] • 
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THE LETTERS OF MARCUS TULLIUS CICERO 


BOOK XL 


LETTER I. ^ 

I HAVE received from you a sealed packet" 
’’orought by Anteros ; but ffom which 1 have been 
able to learn nothing of my domestic affairs, about 
which I am dcei>ly concerned* For he “ who has 
had the management of them is not there, nor do 
I know where in the world he is. But I place all 
hope of my reputation and private concerns in 
I your kindness, which I have so often experienced. 
This if you w4l extend to me in these sad and 
desperate times, I shall bear with a better heart the 
dangers which are c(ynmon to me with the rest ; 
and that you will do so I conjui^ and entreat you. 
I have two-and- twenty hundred seatertia (17,600/.) 
in cistophori P in Asia ; by exchanging which money 
you will easily support my credit. Had 1 not 
thought that I left it quite clear, trusting to him ^ 
whom you have long since ceased to trust, I w'ould 
have waited a little longer, and not left my private 
affairs in embarrassment. The reason of my writing 
to you so late, is, that I have been late in finding 
what I had to apprehend. 1 beg you again and 
^ain to take me wholly under your protection ; that 
if those, with whom 1 am are safe, 1 may escape 
along with them, and may owe my safety to your 
kindness. 

_4 

LETTER II. 

1 RECEIVED your letter the 4th of February, and 
the very same day I formally accepted the inherit- 
ance * according to the will. Out of my many 
sad troubles one is removed, if, as you say, this 
inheritance is adequate to the support of my credit 
and reputation ; which, however, even without this, 

I understand that you would have defended from 
your own means. As to what you mention 
respecting the dower *, by all the gods I conjure 
you to take the whole affair under your manage- 
ment, and to protect that pooi creature " (who is 
suffering by my fault and negligence) out of my 
property, if I have any ; or by any means you can 
employ without putting yourself to inconvenience. 
Do not, 1 beseech you, suffer her to remain, as you 
say, destitute of everything. On what expenses has ^ 
the produce of the farms been consumed ? No- 
body ever told me that those sixty sestertia (480/.) 
which you mention had been deducted from her 

« Not a regular letter ; which might perhape be occa> 
sioned by the risk attending It. See the conclusion of tho 
following letter. 
o Philot&mi^ 

P 8ee booh ii. letter g. The rtjrfflp/tor* appear to have 
been the current coin of Asia Minor ; and this sum was 
probably saved during his government of Cilicia, 
q Philotimus. ^ 

*■ The Pompeians, whose safety here mentioned related^ 
to their property, not to their persons. Tliis wad tb© 
three following letters appear to have been written from 
Dyrraohium. 

• Aooepting it before witnesses within a certain time 
epeoiiled by the will. 

t The dower of his daughftjr on her marriage with Dola- 
bella. 

» TuUia, who appears to have been brought into diffi- 
culties by her husband's extravagance. 


I dower ; for I never would have suffered it. But j 
I this is the least of the injuries -which I have 
received and which my grief and tears prevent 
me from detailing to you. Of the money which I 
had in Asia, I have drawn out nearly one half I 
thought it would be safer where it is than with the 
public renters*. When you exhort me to keep up 
my s])irits, I wish you could suggest anything that 
might enable me to do so. But if to my other , 
miseries is added that also which Chrysippus said j 
was in contemplation (you have not mentioned it) i 
respecting my house y, who is there more wretched j 
than myself? 1 pray and beseech you, pardon me. I 
I cannot write any more. You see how greatly I i 
5m afflicted. If this were common to me with the | 
rest, who seem to be in the same case, my fault 
would not appear so great, and 'would therefore be ! 
the more tolerable. There is now no source of | 
comfort ; unless you devise something, if indeed ! 
anything can be devised, that I may not be ex- 
posed to any peculiar calamity and insult. 1 have 
been later in sending back the courier, because 
there was no opportunity of sending. I have 
received from your agents seventy sestertia (560/.) 
in money, and the clothing * that was wanted. 1 
should be glad if you would write in my name to 
whom you think proper: you know my friends. If 
they expect my seal, or signature, you may tell 
them that I have avoided this, ou account of the 
watch that is kept 


LETTER III. I 

What is doing here you will be able to learn 
from the bearer of this letter, whom I have kept 
the longer because I have been in daily expectation 
of something new ; though at present I have no 
other reason for writing, than that, about which I 
you desired an answer, respecting what I would j 
have done relative to the first of July‘s. Either 
alternative is attended with difficulty in such diffi- 
cult times ; the risk of so large a sura ; or, in this 
doubtful issue of events, that breaking off® which 

V From his wife Tercntla, probably through tho agency 
of PhllotimuH. w 

w Ho placed it in the hands of Egnatius, a honker at ! 
Homo. See letter 3 of this 1 

* The fanners of tho taxes In Asia, of whom frequent 
mention is made in the early books of these letters. See 
book i. letter 17, note 

y It was proposed to take from Cicero his house in Homo, 
on account of his going over to Pompeius. 

» Probably for his slaves. 

• Cicero being now with Pompeius’s army at Dyrraohium , 
was under the restriction of military discipline, and, it is 
probable, might be watched with some jealousy. 

1» This was probably the day on which some portion of 
his daughter's fortune became due to^Dolabolla. Cicero, 
as well as Tullla, was dissatisfied with Dolabella, and me- 
ditated a divorce. But considering Dolabella's credit with 
Cassar, it was difficult to determine, in the present doubt- 
ful state of affairs, whether to incur the danger of losing 
so large a sum, if he paid it ; or to cut the matter short * 
by suing for a divorce, and thereby making Dolabella his 
enemy. 

c The expression Is probably borrowed from Atiicus, 
and means the separating his daughter from her husband. 


TO TITUS POMPONfUS ATTICUS. 


you mention. Therefore as other things, so this 
especially I commit to your protection and kind- 
ness, and to her judgment and inclination. I 
should have done better for my poor daughter, if I 
had formerly deliberated with you in person, ra- 
ther^* than by letter, on the subject of my own 
security and circumstances. When you deny that 
any peculiar disadvantage attaches to me, though 
this affords no consolation, yet there are many 
peculiar circumstances which you must see to be, 
as they are, very grievous, and which I might easily 
have avoided. But these very things will be less, 
if, as has hitherto been done, they are lightened by 
your care ^nd attention. The money is with Eg- 
natius. Let it remain on my account, as it is, (for 
things cannot long continue in their present state), 
that I may be able to see what is most expedient ; 
though I am in want of everything ; because 1^ 
also ® with whom I am is in difficulties, an^ I have 
advanced him a large sum of money, thinking that 
when mutters are settled, tliis may likewise be an 
honour to me. I should be glad, if there are any per- 
sons to whom you think I ought to write, that you 
would execute this, as you have done before. Pre- 
sent my eompliraeiits to your family, and take care 
of your hcaltli. In the first place make every care 
and provision for what you mention ; that nothing 
may be wanting to her ^ for whom you know how 
uneasy I am. From the camp, June 13th. 


LETTER TV. 

I RECEIVED a letter by Tsidorus, and tw-o of 
later dates. From the last 1 find that the estates 
Imve not been sold You will therefore see that 
she may be supported through you. With respect 
to Frusinas *, if only I survive, it will be a con- 
venient possession' for me. Y^ou desire me to write, 
but 1 am prevented by want of matter, for 1 have 
nothing worth writing ; entirely disapproving, as T 
do, both what happens, and what is doing. I wish 
I had formerly consulted you in person, ratlier than 
by letter. 1 support your cause here among these 
peoj)le as well as 1 can. Celer will tell you the 
rest. T have hitherto declined all office, the more 
so because it was impossible to do anything as 
became me and my circum^nces 1. You ask what 
new has happened : y^u will he able to learn from 
Isidorus. What remains does not appear to be 
more difficult **. I should he glad to have you take 
care (as you promise, and as you do) of what you I 
know I have especially at heart >!. I am worn 
with anxiety, which has also brought on extreme j 
bodily weakness. As soon as this is removed, I 
shall join the leader of the business, who is in 

d That is, on the propriety of hia own going to join 
Pompeiua See the following letter. 

Pompeius. 

f TuUia. 

g Estates by whjch he proposed to relievo Tullia from 
her embarrassment. 

h TuUia. 

i The name of an estate. Bee letter 13 of this book. 

j The subsequent jiart of the letter appears to have been 
written after that affair of Dyrrachiiim in which Cirsar 
was worsted. The vicinity of the armies made Cicero very 
cautious and reserved in what he wrote. 

^ There did not appear any reason why Pompeius should 
not bo equally successful in any subsequent engagement. 

1 Ilia daughter’s comfoi*t. 


great hope Our friend Brutufi “ engages zeal* 
ously in the cause. So far I have been able to 
write with caution. Farewell. Respecting the 
second payment pray consider with all attention 
what is \p he done ; as I observed in the letter 
which I sent by Pullex. 


LETTER V. 

1 CANNOT without the greatest. pain describe to 
you what causes, how bitter, how grievous, how 
unexpected, have rnovec^mS, and compelled me to 
act from a certain impulse of mind, rather than 
from consideration. They wer^ such as have 
produced the effect you perceive t*. I therefore 
neither know what to tell you about my concerns, 
nor what to ask of you. You see the result and 
sum of the business. I have understood from 
your letters, both from that which you wrote in 
conjunction with others, and from that which was 
in your own name, (what indeed I perceived by 
myself), that your declining influence made you 
look out for some new means of defending me. 
As to what you propose of my coming nearer, and 
travelling through the towns by night, I do not well 
see how tliat can be done ; for I have not such 
convenient resting-places, that I can pass in them 
all the day-time ; nor is it of much consequence 
for the purpose of your incpiiry, whether people 
see me in the towns or on the road. But yet I 
will consider, among other things, how this can 
best be done. My uneasiness both of mind and 
body is beyond belief, and makes me incapable of 
writing many letters : I have only answered those 
which I received. I wish you would write to 
Basilus, and to whomsoever you think proper, also 
to Servilius, in my name. That I should have 
written nothing to you in .so long an interval, you 
will understand to arise from want of matter to 
write upon, not from want of inclination. Re- 
specting your inquiry about Vatinius, I should not 
want his services, nor anybody’s else, if they could 
find how to assist me. Quintus was at Patrie 
in a disposition vei^ hostile towards me. To the 
same place his son went from Corcyra. 1 imagine 
they are since gone from thence along with the 
rest *■. 


LETTER VI. 

I PERCEIVE your anxiety not only about your 
own, and the common calamities, but more parti- 
cularly about me, and ray affliction. And this my 
affliction is^sa far from being les.sened, that it is 
even increased by associating yours with it. How- 
ever, you see witjj your usual pruflence to what 
source of consolation 1 am most open. For you 
approve of t^y determination ”, and declare that at 

I Pompeius received great hope from his recent sueceHS. 

n I’lfis is more particularly mentioned, heoauso lirutiis 
was personally hostile to Pompeius, who had caused the 
death of lirutus')^ father under Bulla's tidminlstration. 
o The secona instalment of his daughter's dower. 
p TTiat ho should have returned to lirundisium after the 
battle of Pharsalia. 
q In the Peloponnesus. 

^ To make their i>eAce with Cajsar. See letter 6 of this 
book. 

• Of coming to Ita^. 
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such a time I could have done nothing better. You 
add also (what, though of less weight than your 
own judgment, yet has some weight with me) that 
the step which 1 have taken is approved by others 
also ; that is, persons of consideration, If 1 
thought this, 1 should be less afflicted. ** Believe 
you say. I do believe you ; but I know how de- 
sirous you are that my distress should be lightened. 
I have never regretted my withdrawing from the 
army : there was such a cruel spirit, such a co- 
operation with barbarous nations, that a proscrip- 
tion was contemplated^ not individually, but col- 
lectively ; so that it was determined by common 
consent that the property of you all should be the 
prey of his victory ; of you all, I say ; for there 
was no thought even of you unmixed with cruelty. 
I shall never repent of my good-will ^ ; I do re- 
pent of the measures I adopted I could wish 
that 1 had retired to some remote town till 1 was 
sent for. i ahonld have created less observation, 
and should have received less vexation. J should 
not be exposed to this present trouble^. To lie 
miserably at Brundisium, is every way painful. 
How can I advance nearer, as you advise, without 
the lictors, which the people gave me, and which 
can never be taken from me but by violence. 
These with their fasces I lately mingled for a time 
in the crowd, as I approached the town, through 
fear of some insult from the soldiers. I contrived 
to get home in time 1 want you now to go to 
Oppius ; and, provided it be thought right to ad- 
vance with these lictors, 1 imagine they will au- 
thorise me to consider of it For so they engage ; 
that Cfesar will have regard not only to the pre- 
servation of ray dignity, but even to the increase 
of it ; and they exhort rae to be of good courage, 
and to entertain the best hopes. They give me the 
strongest assurance of what 1 should more readily 
credit if 1 had remained at home. But I am 
entering upon things that are past. Consider then, 
I beg you, what remains, and consult about it with 
these people ; and, (if you think it expedient, and 
it meets with their approbation,) that Csesar may 
be the more inclined to approve what 1 do, let it 
appear to be at their suggestion. Let Trebonius, 
Pansa, and any others, be admitted to this consul- 
tation, and let them write to inform Caesar that 
what 1 have done, has been at their suggestion. I 
am quite alarmed at TuUia’s illness and debility. 1 
under stjj^nd you are very kind to her, for which I 
am greatly obliged to you. 1 never had any doubt 
about Pompeius’s fate y. For all princes and peo- 
pie were so impressed with the desperate state of 
his affairs, that wherever he had gone, 1 supposed 
this would happen. I cannot help lamenting his 
fall ; for 1 knew him to be a man* ok integrity, 
virtue, and dignity. Should I offer to console you 
about Fannius * P He talked'* nfZschievously about 

* Of having wished to serve Pompeitia ^ * 

« The cruel disposition manifested in^Pompeius’s army 
^ ^ made Cicero repent of having Joined them. 

V His detention at Brundisium, and the uncertoiviity of 
his reception by Cecsar's party. 

V This passage has been variously tortured. I give 
what appears to me to be the most natural interpretation, 
without vouching for its correctness. 

> How he should'JsAvance with his lictors and their fasces. 

7 He was treacherously murdered In Egypt. 

• Perhaps he was recently dead. Cicero seems to Imply 
that his conversation respecting Atticus was such as en- 
titled him to little regret. 


your remaining. And L. Lentulus had already 
promised himself Hortensius’s house, and CaBsar|8 
gardens, and Baiee. Just the same is done on this 
side, excepting that the other was boundless ; for 
everybody who had staid in Italy was esteemed in 
the number of enemies. But some lime or an- 
other I shall be glad to talk over these matters with 
my mind more at ease. 1 hear that my brother 
Quintus is gone into Asia to make his peace. Of 
his son I have heard nothing. Inquire of Dlo- 
chares, Ceesar’s freed-man, whom I have not seen, 
but who brought that letter from Alexandria. He 
is reported to have seen him either on his journey, 
or already in Asia. I look for your letter, as the 
occasion demands ; and hope you wilr take care 
to let it be brought to me with all expedition. 
November 28. 


LETTER VH. 

I THANK you for your letter, in which you have 
accurately stated everything which you supposed to 
concern me. It is settled therefore, according to 
the opinion you give me from these people, that I 
should continue to be attended by the same lictors, 
as it was granted to Sestius : though I apprehend 
he did not retain his original lictors, but had others 
given him by Cmsar. For I understand that he ■ 
disallows such decrees of the senate, as were passed 
subsequently to the departure of the tribunes. If 
therefore he chooses to be consistent with himself, 
he may still approve of my lictors. But what 
have T to do with lictors, who am almost ordered 
to quit Italy ? For Antonius sent me the copy of 
a letter he had [received from Ceesar, in which it 
was stated that he had heard of Cato's and L. 
Metelliis’s arrival in Italy, with the design of living 
openly in Home ; that he did not like this, from 
fear of its occasioning some disturbance ; and that 
all should be excluded from Italy, exceptthose whose 
case he should himself have heard : and he expressed 
himself on this subject with great warmth. There- 
fore Antonius wrote to me requesting that I would 
pardon him, but that Jie was not at liberty to dis- 
obey these instructions. Upon this 1 sent L. Lamia 
to explain to him that Csesar had desired Dola- 
j bella to write to me, passing me to come to Italy 
as soon as possible, and that 1 had come agreeably 
to his letter. He then issued an order to except me 
and Leelius by name ; which 1 was sorry for, as 
he might have excepted us iu fact, without pub- 
licly naming us. O the many heavy causes of 
uneasiness ! which you kindly endeavour to alle- 
viate, and not without effect ; for you do indeed 
lessen my affliction by the very circumstance of 
your taking such pains to lessen it ; and this I 
trust you will not think it burdensome to do very 
often. You will especially attain your purpose, if 
you can bring me to think that I have not entirely 
’ lost the good opinion of respectabb people. Yet 
what can you do in this respect ? Nothing, truly. 
But if circumstances should give you any opportu- 
nity, this will afford me the best consolation. It 
cannot be done at present ; but if anything should 
arise in the course of events : like what has hap- 
pened now. For it was said that I ought to have 
gone with Pompeius, but his 'fate lessens the i*e- 
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proach of having neglected that duty. So of all 
things nothing is more censured, than that I should 
not have ^ne into Africa : but I considered that 
the republic ought not to be defended by the bar- 
barous troops of a faithless nation, especially 
against an army that had gained repeated victories. 
This perhaps will not be approved. For 1 hear 
that many good men are arrived in Africa ; and I 
know there were many before. I am very much 
pressed on this subject. Here then I stand in need 
of some favourable chance. It may be that some, 
or possibly all of them, may prefer their safety to 
the issue of war. For if they persevere, and gain 
their cause, you see in what a condition 1 shall be. 
You will say, what will be their condition if they 
are defeated ? It will at least be a more honourable 
wound. These considerations distract me. You 
do not say why you do not prefer Sulpicius's de- 
termination to mine : for though it is less glori-* 
ous than Cato’s, it is however exempt both from 
danger and from reui^prse. The last thing to be con- 
sidered, is the situation of th(Ae who are in Greece. 
However, these are so fur better off, than I am, that 
they are together in considerable number ; and 
whenever they come to Italy, they will come to 
their own home. Continue, as you do, to soften 
these matters, and to conciliate as many as you 
can. When, you excuse yourself^, I am well aware 
of your reasons, and consider it for my interest 
that you should be there if it be only to manage 
for me, as you have hitherto done, what can be 
managed, with those in authority. In the first 
place 1 should be glad if you would attend to this : 
I apprehend there are many who have or will 
accuse me to Csesar, as either repenting of the step 
I have taken or disapproving what is done. And 
though both are true, yet these persons assert it 
out of ill-will towards me, not that they have any 
knowledge of its being so. But that Balbus and 
Oppius may defend me against all such attacks, and 
by their frequent letters may confirm Ceesar’s kind 
disposition ; that this may elfectually be done, you 
will use all diligence. Another reason why 1 should 
be sorry to have you leave Rome is, that you say 
you have been entreated ^ — O sad bu|^ine8S ! What 
should I write ? or what should I desire ? I shall 
be very short, for my tears burst forth. I commit 
it to you, and beg you to take it under your care. 
Only see that, at such a 1;jme, it involve you in no 
difficulty. Pardon me, Ubeseech you ; 1 can dwell 
no longer on this subject for my tears and grief. 1 
will only say, that nothiifg can be more gratifying 
to me than your affection towards her. You do 
kindly in undertaking to write to whdm you think 
it proper. I have met with a person who saw 
Quintus the son at Samos, the father at Sicyon. 
Their excuse is easily made. I wish they, who 
have seen Caesar before me, may be as ready to 
promote my interest with him, as 1 should be to 
promote theirs, if I had any opportunity. When 
you ask me to take it in good part, if there should 
be anything in your letter that vexes me, 1 do 
take it in the very best part ; and request you to 
tell me everything without disguise, as you do ; 
and to do it as often as possible. Farewell. 

December 19. 

b From going to Cicero. 

c At Rome. d In coining to Italy. 

« Entreated by Tttlliatofliffiisther. The word ** entreated,** 
which includes the rest, is no doubt borrowed from 


LETTER VIII. 

Though you perceive indeed how greatly I am 
afflicted, yet you will know it from Lepta and I 
Trebatins., I pay severely the penalty of my rash- 
ness^, which you would fain persuade me is pru- 
dence : nor do 1 prevent your disputing the point, ^ 
and writing to me as often as possible. For your 
letters afford me some comfort at this time. Y'ou 
must use every exertiou through those who wish 
well to me, and have influence with Csesar, parti- 
cularly through Balbus and ^ppius, that they may 
write on my behalf with ^11 diligence. For, as I 
hear, I am attacked both by some in person, and 
by letters. These must be met, as the importance 
of the occasion demands. Furniusi^ is there very 
unfriendly towards yie ; and Quintus has sent his 
son not only to make his own peace, but to accuse 
me. He gives out that I have traduced him to 
Csesar ; which is refuted by Csesar himself and all 
his friends ; and yet he does not cease, wherever 
he goes, to heap ail sorts of reproaches upon me. 
Nothing ever happened to me so unaccountable, 
nothing in all these troubles so painful. Some 
atrocious things were related to me by those who 
had heard him talking openly at Sicyon in the 
hearing of many people. You know his manner ; 
perhaps you have experienced it. It is all turned 
SLgainst me. But I add to my uneasiness by speak- 
ing of it, and make you uneasy too. Therefore k 
return to my subject, and beg you to let Balbus 
send somebody expressly for this purpose**. I 
should be glad if you would write in my name to 
whom you think fit. Farewell. December 27. 


LETTER IX. 

I HAVE indeed acted both incautiously, as you 
observe, and more hastily than I ought, and am 
out of all hope*, being kept by these exceptions! to 
the edicts. If they had not been made, through 
your cure and kindnegts, I might be at liberty to go 
into some unfrequented place : now I cannot even 
do this. Wliat advantage is it to have arrived 
before the tribunes enter upon their office if the 
coming at all is of no advantage ? What can I 
hope from him*, who has never been a friend to 
me; since 1 am already undone and crushed by 
this law ? Balbus’s letters to me become daily less 
encouraging; and there may probably be many 

Atticus’s own expretwion. Tullia bad been neglected by 
her husband Dolabolla, and left at Rome in want of overy- 
thing. • 

f In coming to Brundisium. 

g Furnlus is probably n^entioned, like Qdlntus, as one 
who used to be Cioero’a friend, and whom it was therefore 
the more grievous to have against him on this occasion, 
b To counteract the calumnies of evil-minded persons. 

All hope of beinfPablc to leave Brundisium. 
i See letter 7 of this book. He could not, without offend- 
ing CaesAr, refuse to use bis permission of remaining in 
Italy. 

b Lest they migfiT have published some law of exclusion. 
But he derived little benefit from his return to Italy, while 
he thought it unsafe to proceed through the country amidst 
Caesar's adherents with his lictors, and unworthy of him j 
to relinquish them. 

1 Caesar, upon whos^ oonduot Cicero could not depend in 
his present circumstances. 
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from many quarters to Ctesar against me. I am 
ruined by own fault. No part of my troubles has 
been brought on by accident; everything is the 
effect of folly. For when I saw the nature of the 
contest ; that all was ^unprepared, apd feeble, 
against troops in the highest order ; I separated 
^^irorn them (what could 1 do ?), and adopted counsels 
not BO much bold, as allowable ” for me beyond other 
men. I yielded to my friends, or rather I obeyed 
them. Of one of them, him whom you® commend 
to me, you will see the disposition from his own 
letters which ihe has sent to you and to others, 
and which I should neveyr have opened but from 
the following circumstances. A parcel was brought 
to me, which I undid, to see if there was any letter 
for myself ; which there was not. There was one 
to Vatinius, and another to Ligurius, which I 
ordered to be taken to them. They presently 
called upon me burning with grief, crying out 
upon the perfidy of the man. They read to me 
the letters, filled with all sorts of calumnies against 
me. Ligurius was quite in a rage, saying that he 
knew Caesar had hated him ; yet had not only 
shown him kindness, but had also given him so 
much money, out of regard to me. After receiving 
this shock, 1 was desirous of knowing what he had 
written to others ; for I considered that it would be 
prejudicial to himself, if this great guilt of his 
should be generally known. J found they were all 
qf the same kind. I have sent them to you, that 
if you think it desirable for him that they should 
be delivered, you may deliver them ; no harm will 
accrue to me ; for as to their being opened, I 
imagine Pomponia has his seal. It was his using 
this bitterness when we first set sail, which so 
affected me, that I was afterwards quite sunk : and 
now he is said to be solicitous not so much for 
himself as against me. Thus am T pressed by all 
circumstances ; which I am hardly able, or rather 
quite unable, to beari\ Amongst these distresses 
there is one equivalent to all the rest, that I shall 
leave my poor daughter plundered of her patri- 
mony, and all her fortune. 1 should therefore be 
particularly glad to see you, as you promise ; for 
I have nobody else to whom 1 can commend her ; 
as 1 understand her mother^s threatened with the 
same dangers'! as myself. But if you should not 
find me, yet let this be a sufficient commendation, 
and do you, as far as you can^ mollify her uncle 
towards her. 1 write this on my birth-day ; when 
I wish that 1 had never been bom ; or that my 
mother had produced nothing afterwards. I am 
prevented by tears from writing more. 

The word jrcivcrawi in this place evidently comes from 
xc/inrot and though 1 do not find any corresponding signl- 
flontion of it, I suspect it is here equivalent to dcsciveramt 
and have trcdlslated it accordingly. . 

» It would have argued more courage to join either of 
the contending parties ; but Cicero was excusable in not 
joining Pompeius, by the hope of actinfi^aB a mediator of 
I>eace ; and his obligations to Pump^ius were such as for-* 
bade his co>oi>erating with Ca?sar. 

e Quintus, in whose favour 1 suppose Atticus mf^fit have 
written to Cicero upon finding him angiw at his brother's 
behaviour. “ 

p Has not this expression, as well as what immediately 
follows, allilifiou to thougl^ts of destroying himself ? such 
as we find him uttering under the atlliotion of his banish- 
ment in the third book. 

4 The danger of having her goods forfeited. 


LETTER X. 

To my inconceivable distresses there has been a 
fresh addition from what has been related to me 
respecting the two Quintuses. P. Terentius, a 
friend of {mine, has had a good deal to do as 
deputy contractor for the customs and revenues 
in provincial Asia. He met with Quintus the son 
at Ephesus the 13th of December, and particularly 
invited him to his house through friendship to me. 
Having made inquiries from him about me, he said 
the young man informed him that he was very 
angry with me, and showed him a roll of paper 
containing a speech which he intended to make to 
Ci«sar against me. Terentius said what he could 
to check his senseless conduct. Afterwards, at 
Patnii, Quintus the father talked to him a great 
.deal in a similar strain of slander. You are 
acquainted with his extravagance by the letters 
which I sent you. I am sure this must give you 
pain ; to me it is most distressing, and the more 
so, because I imagine there will be no room for me 
even to expostulate with them. On the state of 
tilings in Africa, T hear accounts very different 
from what you mention. For they say nothing 
can be more steady, or better prepared ; add to 
this, Spain ^ and the disaffection in Italy, the 
declining strength and zeal of the legions, and the 
confusion in tlie city". Where can I find any 
tranquillity^, but while 1 am reading your letters ? 
which would no doubt be more frequent, if you 
had anything to offer by which you thought my 
cares could be lessened. But T beg you not to 
omit writing to me whatever happens ; and those* 
who are so cruelly hostile to me, you may blame 
at least, if you cannot hate them ; not with the 
expectatiiin of doing any good ; but to let them 
see that you love me. I will write more to you 
when you have answered my last letter. Farewell. 
January 21. 


LETTER XL 

I AM SO exhausted with the torment of my great 
distresses, thlt if there were anything upon which 
I ought to write to you, T should not easily be able 
to execute it ; much less then, when I have nothing 
to tell you, when e.special1y there is not even any • 
prospect of things becoming better. So tliat I am 
no longer anxious even for your letters, though 
they always bring somethmg agreeable with them. 
Therefore continue to write, whenever you have an 
opportunity of sending. 1 have nothing to reply 
to your last, which 1 received now a long time 
ago. For in this interval I find tliat everything is 
changed ; the right cause has acquired strength, 
and 1 pay the heavy penalty of my folly I must 
procure for P. SaUustius thirty sestertia (240/.), 
which 1 received from On. SaUustius. I shall be 

r Since Cffisar’s rapid subjection of Spain, fresh insurrec- 
tions had broken out there. *' 

■ Considerable disturbances had arisen between the 
tribunes. 

^ In consequence of Cicero's return to Italy he had as 
much to apprehend from the success of Pompeius's party, 
as from that of Cssor's. 

« Alluding, no doubt, to his brother and nephew. 

▼ Pompeius's party was in considerable force in Africa 
and Bpain, and Cicero suspecteff that he had acted preci- 
pitately in offending them by his return to Italy. 


TO TJTUS POMPONIUS ATTICUS. 


obliged to you to see that they are provided with- 
out delay. 1 have written about it to Terentia. 
Even this is now almost gone. I wish therefore 
you would arrange with her» that 1 may have 
enough for present use. I shall perhaps be able to 
take it up here, if I only know that it will be sup- 
plied at llome. But without knowing that, 1 have 
not ventured to do so. You see the state of all my 
affairs. There is no sort of misfortune which I do 
not suffer and apprehend. And the misery of this 
is the greater, in proportion to the greatness of my 
folly. He^ does not cease to slander me in Greece ; 
so that your letters have been of no avail. Fare- 
well. March 8. 


LETTER XII. 

Ckphalto delivered your letter to me the 8th 
of March in the evening ; and the same day in the 
morning I had despatched a messenger with a 
letter to you. Nevertheless,® upon reading your 
letter, I have thought it right to make some reply, 
especially as you express yourself doubtful what 
excuse I shall make to Ctesar for my going away 
at the time when I quitted Italy. 1 have no occa- 
sion for any new excuse: for 1 have repeatedly 
told him by letter, and have sent word by sever-al 
j)erBons, that I was unable, if 1 wished it, to bear 
the reflections that were made upon me ; with many 
things to the same eftect. There was nothing that 
I less wished him to suppose, than that I had not 
acted upon rny own judgment in a thing of such 
moment. Afterwards, upon hearing from Balbus 
Cornelius the younger, that he conceived my bro- 
ther Quintus to have been the trumpet to my 
march, for so he expressed himself, before I 
knew what Quintus had been writing to so many 
people about me ; tbough he had said, and done, 
many severe things to me in persou, yet I wrote 
notwithstanding* to Caesar in these words : “ I am 
no less anxious for ray brother Quintus, than for 
myself ; but in my present situation I cannot ven- 
ture to commend him to you. So much however 
I shall venture to ask of you, that I^beg you will 
not suppose, he has done anything *to lessen my 
duty and affection towards you ; but has always 
rather contributed to unite us together ; and has 
been the companion, not tjie adviser, of my going 
away. Therefore in otl^r matters you will attri- 
bute to him whatever your kindness and the friend- 
ship between you demands. That 1 may be no 
detriment to him in your esteem, I earnestly 
entreat of you again and again.” If then 1 should 
have any meeting with Caesar, though I do not 
doubt but he will be kind tow^ards him, as he has 
already declared, yet 1 shall * behave in the same 
manner as I have always done. But, as 1 see, I 
have much more reason to be concerned about 
Africa ; which you represent as being daily con- 
firmed in the hope of making terms, rather than of 
victory. I wish ^his were so : but I understand 
it is very much otherwise, and apprehend that you 
are yourself of that opinion, only write differently, 
not with a view to deceive me, but to encourage 
me ; especially when to Africa is joined Spain like- 

w Quintus. 

X The text appears to be faulty. I have supposed, with 
Grevius, that it ought to be nihilominut. 


wisey. Respecting your recommendation of writ- 
ing to Antonius and others ; if you think it neces- 
sary, I should be glad if you would do this which 
you have often done before. For nothing occurs 
to me that I ought to write. If you hear that I 
am unreasonably broken in spirit, what think yon, 
when you find these noble* actions of my son-in- 
law added to my former troubles ? However, I • 
hope you will not cease to write to me, as often as 
you can, although you should have nothing to 
write about. For your letters always bring me some 
comfort. I have formally accepted Galio’s legacy. 

1 suppose it was a simple ^heritance, since no 
form has been sent me. March 8. 


LETTER XIII. 

• 

I HAVE hitherto received no letter by Mursena's 
freed-man. P. Siser brought that which I am 
now answering. What you mention about the 
letter of the elder Servius, and what you say of 
certain people having brought information of 
Quintus's arrival in Syria, are neither of them 
true. In reply to your inquiry, how those, who 
have come hither, are, or have been affected to- 
wards me, I have understood that nobody has 
manifested any disrespect. But how little this 
signifies to me, I am quite sure you can judge. 
In my present grief everything is intolerable to 
me ; and nothing more so, than that 1 find myself 
in a situation, where the only things that are appa- 
rently desirable®, are what 1 have always disap- 
proved, P. Lentulus the father is said to be at 
Rhodes ; the son at Alexandria ; and C. Cassius, 
it appears, is gone from Rhodes to Alexandria. 
Quintus offers me some explanation by letter, but 
in terms more bitter than his heaviest accusation. 
For he says that he has understood from your 
letters, that you were displeased with his having 
written to several people so unkindly about me ; 
and that lie is sorry he should have given you any 
uneasiness, but that he had done what was right. 
Then he details most foully the causes of his doing 
so. But neither at this time, nor before, would he 
have manifested his ht^red towards me, unless he 
saw me to he every way distressed. 1 wish that 
even by travelling in the night, as you proposed, I 
had approached nearer to you. I can now form 
no conjecture either when, or where, 1 am likely 
to see you. There was no occasion for your 
writing to me about the co-heirs of Fufidius ; for 
what they ask is just in itself; and whatever you 
had done 1 should have been satisfied with it. 
You have long since known my wish of redeeming 
the Frusinian^estate^ ; though at that time my 
affairs were in a better condition, and 1 did not 
think my case so desperate ; yet 1 bate still the 
same wish. You will consider how this may he 
accomplished. ^A nd I should be glad, as far as 

W See letter 10 of tills Txiok. 

> Dola^clla was at this time tribune, and wished to pass 
several seditious acts, in which he was opposed by Trebel- 
liiis, another tribui)^ ; from whence arose great contention 
and disturbances ui Rome. 

• The success of Cajsar’s party, from which ho thought 
he had now less to apprehend, than from that of Pompeius, 
which would be irritated against him in consequence of 
his withdrawing from them. 

^ See letter 4 of this hook. 
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you can, that you would secure me supplies for my 
necessary expenses. What means I had, I presented 
to PompeiuB at a time when 1 thought I did it 
prudently. For which purpose I then both took 
it from your bailiff, and borrowed elsewhere ; while 
Quintus complained by letter that li'had given 
^nothing to him ; though he never asked me, nor 
*^have I beheld the money myself. But I wish you 
would see what there is, that can be done®, and 
what advice you can give me about everything ; for 
you know the state of my affairs. My affliction 
prevents my writing more. If there is anything, 
which you think shor'ld be written to anybody in 
my name, I should be glad if you would do it as 
usual. Whene’^er you have an opportunity of send- 
ing a letter to me, 1 hope you will not omit it. 
Farewell. 


LETTER XIV. 

I AM far from being offended with the honest 
truth conveyed in your letter ; in which you do 
not even attempt to console me, as formerly, under 
the general, and particular calamities, which I 
suffer ; but acknowledge that it can no longer be 
done. For things are not now, as they were before, 
when, to say nothing more, I thought 1 had com- 
panions and associates. But all who were sup- 
posed tp be making their peace in Greece and in 
Asia, both those who knew the state of affairs'*, 
and those who did not, are said to be going into 
Africa. So that, besides Laelius, 1 have no partner 
in my fault® ; and even he is so far better off, as 
he has been received*. About myself however, 1 
do not doubt but Caesar has already written to 
Balbus and to Oppius ; from whom I should have 
heard, if there had been anything good ; and they 
would also have spoken with you. But I wish 
you would confer with them upon this subject, and 
let me know what answer they give you. Not that 
a grant of safety from Csesar can have any assur- 
ances^; but yet it will afford an opportunity of 
consideration and forecast. Though I dread the 
sight of everybody, especially with such a son-in- 
law ; yet in such great troubles I do not see what 
else* I should wish for. Quintus still goes on*, as 
both Pansa informs me and Hirtius. He^ too is 
said to be on his way to Africa with the rest. 1 
will Write to Minucius the father, and will send 
your letter. I will let you know if he does any- 
thing*. I wonder that you should have been able 
to send thirty sestertia (240/.), unless it have arisen 
from the Fufidian estate. Yet I see it is so ». I 

<•* About redeeming the estate at Frusinas, and providing 
for his necessary expenses, as well as aliout his brother 
and everything else. 

** The reverses which Caesfu^ha^ suffered, and the riMng 
hopes of the Pompeian party. 

* Thofaultof having returned to Italyt^hwtead of joining 

the republican troops collecting in 4. frioa. 

' Has been kindly received by Caear’s partisans hi 
Italy. 

ff Because Cicero's chief apprehenidon now was from tiie 
success of the Pompeian party. cv, 

h Dolabella, of whose conduct he was 

* What 1 can wish for, besides a protection from Cwsar. 

i Continues to calumniiMie me. 

*K Quintua 

* If he will advance me any money. 

» That Attictts had directed Minucius to let Cioem have 


look for you ; whom 1 should be particularly glad 
to see, if it can any how be managed ; for the 
occasion demands it. The last act is already draw- 
ing to a conclusion" ; when it is easy to judge 
more soundly what everything really is®. Fare- 
well. 


LETTER XV. 

As you produce sufficient reason why I cannot 
see you at this time, pray what ought 1 to do ? 
For Ceesar seems to hold Alexandria in such a 
manner!* that he is ashamed even of writing about 
what is done there. But it looks as if the opposite 
party would soon pass over from Africa i ; the 
Greeks', also, will return from Asia to join them, 
or will remain in some neutral place. What, 
therefore, do you think 1 ought to do ? I see that 
"it is a difficult question : for I am alone, or with 
one other, and can neither return to that party nor 
derive any degree of hope fr/>m this. But I am 
desirous at least of Icnowing what you think ; and 
this among other things made me wish to see you, 
if it could be done. I informed you before that 
Minucius had furnished me with only twelve ses- 
tertia (100/.) ; 1 should be glad if you could secure 
the payment ^f the rest. Quintus has written to 
me not only without asking pardon, but with great 
bitterness : the son with a degree of hatred which 
is surprising. No sort of evil can be imagined with 
which I am not assaulted. Yet everything is more 
tolerable than the sense of my own error, which is 
both strong and constant. If I were to have those 
companions in my error which I expected, yet it 
would be but a slender consolation. But every 
body’s conduct besides admits of some excuse ; 
mine admits of none. Some have been captured^ 
some intercepted, so as not to call in question their 
attachment, — especially when, upon being at li- 
berty, they have rejoined their party. Even those 
who voluntarily delivered themselves up to Fufius" 
can only be charged with timidity ; and there are 

that money, which he would replace with Minuciuft'e cor> 
respondent at Rome. 

n So 1 understand the original, which is concise and 
thence obscure. It may be worth v^rliile here to advert to 
the force of the present piissive, expressive of that which 
is in the act cf being done. The want of a correspondent 
tense in Knglish has sometimes occasioned a misapprehen- 
sion of the just meaning in bath Greek and I^tin authors; 
as Luke ix. 51, ’Ei/ rip (rvfin\7jpov0ai riis j/fi^pas kva- 
airrov — When thif. days Of his being received 
up into heaven were drawing towards their accomplish- 
ment *'->not, as in the common translation, *'when the 
time was come.*' 

0 This seems to me to have been generally xnlsundor- 
stood; 1 conceive it to allude to the denouement of a stage 
play, like what is^said afterwards in letter 19 of this book, 
** Jam enim mihi videtur adesse extremum.*' 

p Cirsar, seduced by the charms of Cleopatra, uras engaged 
in a war to support her cause in Egypt against her brother 
Ptolemeus. ^ 

1 Egypt and Africa are generally distinguldied by the 
Roman writers, the latter signifying that part which was 
reduced to a Roman province. Here, the party in Africa 
means the army attached to Pompeius's cause, who were 
in force in the neighbourhood of Carthage, from whence 
Cicero apprehended they might make an attack upon 
Italy. 

' These Greeks are those of Pompeius's party, who had 
fled into Asia Minor after the battle of Pharsalia. 

■ CaesarSi lieutenant in Greece. 
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many of various descriptions who* whenever they 
apply to them, will readily be received. You need 
the less wonder, therefore, that I cannot support 
such a weight of affliction : for my error alone 
admits of no reparation, — and perhaps Lselius’s ; 
but how does that help me ? They say that C. 
Cassius has^ changed his intention of going to 
Alexandria. These things I detail to you, not that 
you can remove my trouble, but that I may know 
whether you have anything to offer about what 
preys upon me. In addition to all the rest is my 
son-in-law, and these other matters, of which I 
cannot write for weeping. I am vexed too about 
j^sopus’ son'*. In short I am completely miser* 
able. But to return to my first point ; what do 
you think is to be done ? Should I try to come 
nearer to you unobserved ? or should 1 cross the 
sea ? For it is impossible to remain here much 
longer. Why can nothing be settled about the 
Fuhdian estates ? For the nature of the conditions 
was such as is noU usually disputed ; since the 
portion which appears too fittle may easily be 
made up by a valuation. It is not without reason 
I that I make these inquiries ; for I suspect the 
I co-heirs may think my situation very doubtful, and 
I may on that account keep the business in suspense. 

I Farewell. May 14. 


LETTER XVI. 

It is not by my fault at this time (though before 
I have been faulty enough) that I derive no con- 
solation from that letter'^ : for it is written in a 
meagre style, and bears strong marks of not coming 
from Caesar, which I imagine you must have per- 
ceived. About meeting him, 1 will do as you 
advise for there is no great expWtation of his 
arrival ; and those who come from Asia say that 
nothing has been heard about peace, — in the hope 
of which I have fallen into this error*. I see 
nothing to be hoped, — now, especially, when such 
a wound has been received in Asia, in Illyricum, in 
the affair of Cassius y, in Alexandria itself, in Rome, 
in Italy. For my part, even if he should come 
back notwithstanding the war* in which he is still 
said to be engaged, yet 1 apprehend the business 
will be settled* before his return. As to what you 
mention of a certain degree of joy being excited in 
all good people upon the news of Ceesar’s letter, 
you indeed omit nothing which you think can be 
any source of comfort ;* but I cannot persuade 
myself that any good man would think my safety 
worth the begging it of Caesar, and the rather be- 

> He had purposed to go to Alexandria to make his peace 
with CsMar, 

« ^sopus the actor had been rc5ceived into familiarity by 
Cioerr>, but his son was a profligate. 

^ A letter pretending to come from Caesar. 

^ Attious seems to have advised him not to put himself 
forward in salnting Caesar on his return. 

* The error of returning to Italy after the battle of 
Pharsalia, wh^ he had expected that the opposite parties 
would have made peaoa 

7 Q. Cassius Longinus had been left in the command of 
Spain, where the people and soldiers revolted to the 
Pompeian party. In the other provinces here mentioned 
OaB8ar*B troops had met with some oheok. 

■ The war in Bgypt. 

s Cicero was apprehensive of the army in AfHoa getting 
possession of Italy, in opposition to Camar. 


cause I have now no companion in such a course. 
Those in Asia wait for the issue of events ; the 
Greeks afford a hope of pardon to Fufius himself^. 
These people had at first the same fear as I, and 
adopted the same resolution ; but the delay at 
Alexandria* has righted their cause and overset 
mine. Therefore I still request of you, as in my« 
former letters, that if you see anything in my 
ruined condition which you think I ought to do, 
you will inform me. If I am received by Cesar’s 
party (which you see is not the case), yet as long 
as the war lasts I am uncertain what I should do 
or whither 1 should go. BiA if I am cast olf, the 
difficulty is still greater. \ look, therefore, for a 
letter from you, and beg you will wfite explicitly. 
With regard to your advice of writing to Quintus 
on the occasion of this letter, — I would do it if the 
letter gave me any 8a1.isfaction. Though somebody 
wrote to me lately in the following terms: “In 
these troubles I am not sorry to be at Patrse. I 
should be there with more satisfaction if your 
brother spoke of you in a way that I liked to hear.” 
When you say that he complained of my not writ- 
ing to him, — I once only received a letter from 
him, to which I sent an answer by Cephalio, who 
was detained several months by contrary weather. 

I have before mentioned to you that Quintus the 
son had written to me with great rudeness. The 
last thing 1 have to beg of you is, that ^ you think 
it right, and can undertake it, you would join with 
Camillas in speaking to Terentia about her will 
The times require that she should consider of it, 
and give satisfaction where it is due. I have un- 
derstood from Philotimus that she is guilty of some 
great * misconduct, which I can scarcely believe. 
But at all events, if anything can be done, it must 
be looked to. I long to hear from you about 
everything, especially w’hat you may say about her. 
Upon this I want your opinion, even if you have 
nothing to propose ; for I shall consider that as 
conclusive. June 3. 

— — 

LETTER XVII. 

% 

I SEND this by another person’s messenger who 
is in a hurry to set off : for this reason it will be 
the shorter, and because I am going to send one of 
my own. My dear Tullia came to me the twelfth 
of June, and acquainted me with the numerous 
instances of your attention and kindness to her, 
and brought me three letters. But I not only 

I understand this to mean that Puflus, who bad been 
left in Greece, and to whom the Greeks had sued for par- 
don. now rested the hope of his own pardon from the 
reviving asoend^cy of the Pompeians, upon the interces- 
sion of these very Greeks. 

c By Cessar's delay at Ale^candria the Gredks had time 
to recover from their firfl^ alarm, and to observe the actual 
progress of affaira Cio^, who had acted upon the pre- 
sumption of Caesflr's superiority, now found himself in a 
dl^cult strait • 

^ Terehtia's conduct and extravagance had now made 
Cicero rAolve upon a divorce. And In such a case, where 
there were children, it was the custom for each party to 
make a settlemeflf by will on their common offspring, 
proportioned to their several estates. For when a wife 
was not guilty of Infidelity, her dowry was restored to 
her. 

« This xnisoondnot probably related to her appropriatimi 
and waste of Cicero’s property. See book vi. letter 4, note 
p, and letter 22 of this book. 
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could not take that pleasure which I ought in the 
virtue, gentleness, and affection of an exemplary 
daughter, but was even touched with inconceivable 
grief at the thought of such a mind being involved 
in s6 sad a fortune, — and that by no If^lt of hers, 
but by my egregious folly. Now, tnerefore, I 
•i'neither expect consolation from you, which I know 
you are anxious to administer, nor advice, for 
which there is no room. I perceive, indeed, both 
by your former letter and by the last, that you have 
tried everything. I think of sending Cicero* to 
Csesar with Sallustius. 1 see no reason why 1 
should detain Tullia *iier,e any longer in such a state 
of general affliction : 1 therefore mean to send her 
back to her mother as soon as she will let me. In 
return for your letter of consolation suppose me 
to have said wnkt your own understanding suggests 
as proper for the occasion. What you mention of 
Oppius's conversation** is quite consonant with my 
suspicion ; yet, speak as 1 might, 1 should never 
persuade these people that I approved of their 
conduct. However, I will observe what moderation 
1 can ; though 1 see not what it signifies to me if 
1 should incur their displeasure. I find you have 
just cause to prevent your coming to me, — for 
which I am very sorry. Nobody brings any account 
of Cmsar^s departure from Alexandria. It is certain 
that no person has come from thence since the 
15th of JVhsrch, nor has any letter been received 
from him since the 13th of December ; by which 
you see that the affair of the letter * dated Febru- 
ary 9 (which, even if it were genuine, would be of 
little account), is not true. I understand that L. 
Terentius is come from Africa, and has arrived at 
Pceatum. I should like to know what intelligence 
he brings, and how he got awayJ, and what is doing 
in Africa. He is reported to have been despatched 
by Nasidius. If you find out how this is, I wish 
[ you would let me know. Respecting the ten ses- 
tertia (80/.), I will do as you direct. Farewell. 
June 14. 


LETTER ?CVIII. 

There is yet no rumour of Cfiesar’s de[)arture 
from Alexandria ; on the contrary, it is believed 
that he is fully occupied. I shall not, therefore, 
send my son, as I had intended ; and must beg of 
you to extricate me from hence ^ : for any penalty 
is better than continuing here. Upon this subject 
1 have written to Antonius, and to Balbus, and to 
Oppius. For whether there be war in Italy by 
land or by sea, it is by no means desirable for me 
to be here. Both of these may possibly happen ; 
certainly one of them. 1 learned from your account 

t lll« son.**' , 

S The text here la obsoure, ahd perhaps faulty ; but I 
think it intelligible without any eonjectunil emendations, 
which ahotild never be admitted unnooeCaarily. 

h The ooiitext leads one tci Bup;^)ae that Oppiua, wjio 
was of Ciesar’a party, objected to Cicero’s freedom of 
qieeoh. * 

i That, of which Cicero speaks in letter 16 of this book. 

J Scipio, who had the command oV* the sea-coast, pro- 
hibited all passengers, through fear of their establishing 
an intercourse with Cassar. 

it Cicero was still at Brundisium, whence he could not 
depart without danger o| giving offence by retaining his 
Motors, or of dishonouring bis rank by dismissing them. 
See above, letter 6 of this book. 


of Oppius's conversation what was their plan * of 
proceeding ; but I beg you to nfhke them alter it. 
I expect nothing whatever but what is miserable ; 
yet nothing can be worse than my present situation. 
I wish you, therefore, to speak to Antonius and 
those others, and to expedite this business as you 
can. Write to me about everything as soon as 
possible. Farewell. June 20. 


LETTER XIX. 

(Gr^ev. XXV.) 

1 REAuibY assent to your letter, in which you 
say, in many words, that you have no advice to 
offer that can be of service to me. There is 
assuredly no consolation that can alleviate my 
suffering. For nothing has happened by accident, 
else it might be borne ; but I have occasioned 
everything by tliose errors and distresses of both 
mind and body, which I wish my nearest con- 
nexions*" had chosev to heal father than to aggra- 
vate. Since no hope is afforded me Cither of your 
advice or of any consolation, I will not hereafter 
ask it of you. 1 trust, however, that you will not 
cease to write, — but will let me know whatever 
occurs to your mind, whilst you have anybody to 
send or tber^is anybody to send to", — which will 
not be very long. There is a doubtful report of 
his® having left Alexandria ; which arose from a 
letter of Sulpieius, and has received confirmation 
from all the subsequent accounts. Whether it be 
true or false is of so little moment to me, that I 
know not wdiieh 1 should prefer. What I wrote 
to you some time since about theP will I wish they 
could place among the adverse letters. 1 am quite 
distressed at the wretched means of tljis poor 
creature I think nothing ever happened like it, — 
and wish you could point out to me any way in 
which I might assist her. I see the same difficulty 
which there was in giving advice before. But this 
object disturbs me beyond everything. I w'as blind 
in the second payment of her fortune. I wish 
somebody else, — but it is now past. J beg you, in 
these ruinous circumstances, if anything can be 
raised and got together out of my plate, with some 
part of my furniture, so as to be in security, that 
you would pay attention to it. For things seem 
to be drawing to a conclusion without any conditions 
of peace ; and the present state, even without an 
enemy, is incapable of 8dl)si8ting. You may take 
an opportunity, if you fhink fit, of talking with 
Terentia upon these matters. I cannot Write ail 
that I feel. Farewell. July 5th. 

t This probably rolatcs to Caesar’s lieutenants in Italy, 
who acted, he says, as if they were determined to keep 
him shut up in Brundisium, being perhaps unwilling to 
detenniiie anything about his Motors till they should 
receive instnietions from Caesar, lie applies to Attious to 
procure authority for his removal without compromising 
his dignity. 

m Alluding in the first place to his brother, and perhaps 
also to Dolabella and Terentia. * ^ 

« Paid in a sort of despair of his being able to support 
his troublea See letter 9 of this book, note P. o Caesar. 

P See letter 16 of this book. The subsequent line is of 
very doubtful interpretation. It may perhaps allude to 
some expression of Atticus, or his friends, calling the 
letter of Cicero in which ho spoke of his will, as one itf his 
croaking lettera 

<1 His daughter Tullia ; for in the very next, and several 
other letters, he speaks of her in similar terms. 


TO TITUS POMPONIU8 ATTICUS. 


fETTER XX. 

(Grav. xxiii.) 

Camillus has informed me that you had spoken 
to him on the subject, about which 1 wrote to beg 
you would communicate with him. 1 am now ex- 
pecting to hear from you ; though if it is otherwise 
than it ought to be, 1 do not see how it can be 
altered : but having received a letter from him", I 
want one from you also i and conclude that you 
had not learned all you wished, — provided only 
tliat you are well ; for you mentioned your being 
attacked with some kind of indisposition. One 
Acusius arrived from Rhodes the 24th of June, 
and brought word that Quintus the son had set out 
to join Caesar the 29th of May ; and that Philoti- 
mus had arrived at Rhodes the day before with a« 
letter * for me. You will hear Acusius himself, — 
but he travels slowly ; in consequence of which I 
shall deliver my letter to a irtore exjieditious mes- 
senger. What may be in Caesar’s letter I know 
not ; but my brother Quintus highly congratulates 
me. To say the truth, so great has been my error 
that I can obtain nothing, even in imagination, 
wdiich can be tolerable to me. 1 entreat you to 
think about this poor creature", and (what 1 lately 
mentioned to you) that something may be made up 
to secure Iht from want, and likewise about this 
will. I wish also that I had attended before to 
that other business^, but I was afraid of everything, 
'riiere was nothing better in this deplorable situa- 
tion than a separation. 1 should then have done 
something, like one alive", — whether the cause 
assigned were the law for expunging debts, or the 
nightly violences, or his commerce with Metella, 
or all together*. Her property w’ould not thm 
have been lost, and 1 should have appeared to feel 
a becoming indignation. 1 well remember your^ 
letter ; but I remember also that time ; though 
anything was preferable. Now' he seems himself 
to threaten it* ; for 1 hear such things respecting 
the state of the republic" ; O gods ! My son-in- 
law especially ! That he should do this ; even 
expunge all former debts ! I think with you, 
therefore, that a bill of divorce should be sent. He 
will perhaps demand the third instalment of her 
dower. Consider, therefore, wdiether I should 
wait till it originate wjtli himself, or whether I 
should anticipate him. If it be any how possible, 
even by travelling at iiijfht, 1 will try to see you. 

1 hope you will write to me upon these matters, 
and anything else which it may concern me to 
know. Farewell. 

*■ Namely, the urpiug Terontia to make her will. Sco 
letter 16 of this book, 

■ The context apiaairs suflicdeiitly to warrant tho reading 
with MHiiutius, ah illo. The text of this letter seems to 
be faulty in several parts. 

t From Cajsuir. " Tullia. 

V Tho business of \^ls d.TughtoFs divorce. 

^ Alive to his situation. 

^ Any, oi all ot these oftbnccs on the part of Dolabella, 
would have Justified Cicero in suing for a divorce for his 
daugiiter. 

y In which it is to bo supxiosed that Atticus advised 
Tullia*s divorce. 

» Hy his conduct, regardless of all propriety. 

> The text is very uncertain. 


LETTER XXI. 

{Grav. xix.) 

Havin(i an opportunity of writing by your ser- 
vant, 1 womd not let it slip, though I have nothing 
to say. You write to me less frequently than yo^ 
used, and shorter, — which 1 impute to your having 
nothing that you think 1 can like to read or to 
hear. But if there is anything, of whatever kind it 
may be, I should wish you to let me know it. The 
only thing that would be desirable for me is, if 
anything can be done respoptuig a peace, — of which 
in truth I entertain no hope. Yet s^nce you some- 
times slightly mention it, you compel me to hope 
for what is hardly within the com^M of my wishes. 
Philotimus is expected the midd* of August : I 
know nothing more*about him. 1 shall be glad to 
receive your answer to what 1 mentioned to you in 
a former letter 1 have yet time enough in the 
midst of calamities to use some precaution, though 
1 have hitherto never used any. Farewell. July 22. 


LETTER XXII. 

(Grav^ xxiv.) 

What you some time since mentioned to me, 
and what you have twice repeated in your letters to 
Tullia about me, I perceive to be true. And I am 
the more miserable (though my wretchedness 
ajipearcd to admit of no addition) because I not 
only must not resent the great injury 1 have 
received ; but cannot even lament it with impu- 
nity. Therefore 1 must try to bear it. But when 
1 have borne it, yet all the calamities are to be sus- 
tained, which you caution me to prevent**. For 
such is the offence I have committed, that in every 
state of affairs, and under every party, it is likely 
to be attended with tlie same consequence But 
I shall proceed in my own hand^ since what 
follows demands secrecy. See, I beseech you, even 
now about the will. tThe idea of its having been 
made at the time when she began to inquire, did 
not I imagine strike you (else she would not have 
asked), neither did it strike me. Yet, as if it were 
so, having once entered upon the subject, you may 
advise her to entrust it to somebody, whose for- 
tune is exempt from the hazard of this war. 1 
should like, above all, that it might be to you, if 
she is of the same mind. 1 conceal from the poor 
creature that in this 1 am apprehensive of that 
other danger K. 1 am well aware that nothing can 
be sold now 4 but things may be laid by and 
secreted, so as to escape that ruin which hangs 
— • 

^ Ttiis probably alludbs lo Cicero's speaking too freely 
upon tlio state of affairs ; which is meutionefi nioro dis- 
tinctly in the latt#r part of this letter, and was before noticed 

letter 17 of this hflUk. 

c His not being at liberty to quit Brundisium. 

^ Th^aiiger of giving offence to Ca^sax*. 

Oiebro conceived that Cicsar was so much displeased 
with his having jellied Poxnpciiis, and the Foiupeians with 
his having desortod them, that his own ruin would ensue 
eitlicr w’ay. 

f The former part of his letter being written by an 
amanuensis. 

X The confiscation of hli prf>porty, in apprehension of 
which he wished to have Terentia*s settled by will, and 
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over ug. For when you say that my own property 
will be ready for my use, and yours for Terentia ; 
yours 1 grant ; but what can tiiere be of mine ? 
Respecting Terentia however ( to pass by all other 
grievances, which are innumerable); what can be 
worse than this? You had written to her to send 
gfk bill of exchange for twelve sestertia (tOO/.), this 
being what remained out of the silver. She sent 
me ten sestertia (80/.), and added, that this was all 
which remained. You see what a person would do 
in a large concern, who could purloin this little 
from a small one. Philotimus has not only not 
arrived; but has not 6/en acquainted me by letter, 
or by message, what he is doing. Some, who are 
come from Ephesus, relate that they saw him there 
going to law ab^t some disputes of his own, which 
it is probable Buy be put off till Csesar’s arrival. 
So that I imagine he either hias nothing which he 
thinks it of importance to deliver quickly to me (in 
which case 1 am the more neglected) ; or, if he has 
anything, he does not trouble himself to convey it 
to me till all his own business is finished. All this 
gives me great uneasiness ; yet not so much, as per- 
haps it ought ; for I apprehend nothing signifies less 
to me, than what is brought from thence Why I 
think so ^ I am persuaded you know. When you 
Caution me about accommodating my countenance 
and language to the time ; difficult as this is, 1 
would however command myself, if I thought it at 
all signified to me. When you say in your letter 
that you think the business of Africa may be set- 
tled!, I wish you had added why you think so. No 
reason occurs to me to suppose that it can be done ; 
but if there should be anything, which has a ray of 
consolation; I hope you will write to acquaint me 
wirh it: or if, as I perceive, there siiould be 
nothing, write to tell me even this. Tf 1 should 
soon hear anything, 1 will write to you. Farewell. 
August (>tb. 


LETTER XXIII. 

(Greev, xft.) 

On the 16th of August arrived C. Trebonius 
from Seleucea Pieria, after a voyage of twenty- 
seven days. He reported that he had seen Quin- 
tus, the son, and Hirtius, with Csesar, at Antioch ; 
and that they had obtained all that they asked on 
behalf of Quintus without any difficulty. At 
which I should the more rejoice, if this concession 
afforded me any assurance of hope. But there are 
other things to be feared, and from other quarters; 
and what is granted by Caesar, as by a master, is 
still under his control. He has alsaY&rdoned Sal- 
lustiuB^ ; • ;nd indeed is said to refuse nobody. 
Which itself is suspicious that inquiry may only be 
deferred. M. son to Quintus Gallius, has restored 
Sallustius’ slaves. He came to tran^ort the legiqns 
into Sicily; and brings word that Caesar is prt- 

plaoed in the Jianda of some trusteo, who would not be 
expCNied to the same ruin. 
h From Caesar. Bee letter 20 of this hook, 
i Because he thought himself equally doomed to suffer 
from the success of either party. 

J The war in Africa may be terminated by negotiation, 
k Perhaps the same, wi|h whom Cicero had thought pf 
sending his son. See letter 17 of this book. 


sently going thither from Patrae. If he does, I * 
shall go to some place nearer %>me, as I wish I 
had done before. 1 am longing to receive your 
answer to the letter in which I lately requested 
your advice. Farewell. August 17* 


LETTER XXIV. 

(Grasv. xxi.) 

On the 27th of August I received your letter; 
dhted the 2 1 st; and the pain arising from Quintus's 
former misconduct, which 1 had now laid aside, I 
felt most severely upon reading his letter. Though 
you could not any how avoid sending me the letter, 
yet 1 would rather it had not been sent. In answer 
to what you say about the will, you must judge 
what can be done, and how. About the money, 
she*” wrote as T informed you before. If there 
is occasion, I must draw from the resource you 
mention. It is not probable that Coesar will reach 
Athens by the 1st of September. Many things are 
said to detain him in Asia, especially Pharnaces 
The 12th legion, to wliich Sulla came in the first 
instance, is reported to have driven him away by 
stones They do not suppose that any of them . 
will stir. It is expected that Csesar will proceed 
directly from Patrse to Sicily : but if this p be true, 
he will be under the necessity of coming hither. 
And I wish he had come before : for I should then 
have got away somewhere or other. Now 1 am 
afraid of being obliged to wait, and among other 
things to bear in misery the unhealthiness of this 
place. What you advise of my taking care to act 
suitably to the time, 1 would do, if circumstances 
permitted, and if it were any how possible. But 
amidst such great offenoes on my part, and such 
great injuries on the part of my relations**, I can 
neither do anything with becoming dignity, nor 
wear the appearance of it. You compare the times 
of Sulla : when everything was conducted splen- 
didly in its kind, though a little internperately in 
the manner. But 7 lay aside ' all considerations of 
this sort; and much rather prefer what may be 
advantageous to the community, with whose inter- 
est I have united my own. 1 should hope however 
that you will write to me as often as you can, par- 
ticularly as nobody else writes : but if everybody 

1 It may seem at first contiadictory, that Cicero should 
here speak of removing from Brundisium, when- in the 
preceding letter he regrets his inability to do so. But 
probably his stay at Brundisium may have been thought 
proper, in order to salute Cssar on his arrival ; and tliis 
reason would cetise when Caesar should pass into Sicily and 
Africa without touching in Italy. 

m Terentia. Boo letter 22 of this book. 

n Pharnaces, the son of Mitbridates, had successfully 
opposed Caesar’s forces in Asia Minor under Cn. Domitius 
Calvin us. 

V They refused to go into AJrica till they should have 
received their pay. S«se letter 25 of this book. 

p This account of the troops refusing to march. 

<1 Alluding to Terentia, to Quintus, and to Dolabella, 
whose behaviour had very muoh vexed and mortified hig 
too irritable mind. 

r Atticus had probably recommended the neocssity of 
temporising, as in the times of Bulla ; to which 1 under- 
stand Cicero to reply, that the cases are not similar ; and 
that at all events his own viewF were directed to the public 
good, not to his private security. Literally thus—** But 
these things are of such a kind as I must forget.** 


TO TITUS POMPONIU8 ATTICUS, 


wrote, yet 1 should be very anxious for your letters* 
Y ou say that Ciesar will be more disposed to forgive 
Quintus at my intercession; but I before wrote 
you word, that he at once granted to Quintus the 
son everything he desired, without any mention of 
me*. Farew^. 


LETTER XXV. 

(Grav. xxii.) 

Balbus^s messenger delivered the packet ^ to ipe 
very carefully. For*^ you write as if you were 
afraid 1 may not have received those letters, which 
T wish indeed had never been delivered to me ; for 
they increased my affliction: and into whose ever 
hands they had fallen, they would have communi- 
cated nothing new. For what is so universally 
known, as his^ animosity against me, and this stales 
of his letters ? Which 1 imagine Csesar transmit- 
ted to these person|, not because he was odended 
with Quintuses baseness, but ^r the sake of making 
my misfortunes more public. For when you say 
that you are afraid they may injure him and that 
you are endeavouring to remedy this, Ctesar did 
not even wait to be asked about him\ This 1 am 
not sorry for : 1 am more sorry that my own 

* See Ijetter 2.'i of this book. 

t This packet contained copies of Quintus’s lottcrs, 
which Hcein to have been transmitted to Italy by Oa?sar’s 
direction. 

« This or plains the reason of Cicero’s uientioiiing the 
safe deliver’ of the packet. 

V Qijir>tus’s. w Quintus. 

^ I'or^ave him without waiting to he entreated. See 
letter ) of this book. 


requests should have no effect. Sulla, as I con* 
jecture, will be here to*morrow with MessaJa. 
They are hastening to Ciesar after being driven 
away by the soldiers, who refuse to go anywhere 
till they have received their pay. He v will there* 
fore come^ithef , which was not expected. But it 
will be some time first ; for he travels so as toie 
spend several days in the principal towns. And, 
do what he will, Pharnaces wUl occasion some 
delay. What therefore do you think I ought to do? 
For my health already supports with difficulty the 
effect of this unwholesome air, which occasions 
additional uneasiness in qiy^istress. Shall 1 beg 
these people *, who are going to him, to make my 
excuses ? And shall 1 proceed n&rer to Rome ? 
Pray consider .jthis ; and, what M spite of my 
repeated entreaties you have noP hitherto done, 
assist me with your*advice. 1 know it is a thing of 
difficulty ; yet do it as may be in these troubles. 
It is besides of great consequence to me to see 
you : I shall have gained something, if that happens. 
You will attend to the business of the will, as you 
mention. • 

y Ctesor. z Sulla and Messala. 


lA few dayt after Cieero had sent this last letter^ Casar 
unexpectedly arrived in Italy. He landed at Tarentum 
in September^ and on the Jirst notice of his setting for- 
wards towards liome^ Cicero set out on foot to ‘meet him* 
Ccesar no sooner' saw himt than he alighted and ran to 
embrace him ; then walked with him alone, conversing 
familiarly with him for some time* Cicero followed Caesar 
to Rome. At the end of the year Caesar embarked for 
\ Africa, to pursue the war against Scipio and the other 
Rompeian generals.^ 


BOOK XII. 


LETTER I. 


It is now the eleventh day since we parted, and 
1 scravVl these few lines, on the point of going 
from home before dawn. I design to get to-day to 
Anagniuum, to-morrow to Tusculanura, and to 
spend there one day ; so.that on the 28th I shall 
observe our appointment. And 1 wish 1 may be 
able to run immediately afterwards to the embrace 
of my dear Tullia, and •to get a kiss of Attica 
Pray write to me all about her ^ ; that while I stay 
in Tusculanum, I may know what she prattles ; or, 
if she is in the country, what she writes to you. In 
the meantime either send her, or give her, my 
love, and likewise to Pilia ; and though we shall 
soon meet, yet write to me if you have anything to 
say. 

While I was folding yp this letter, the messenger, 
who had travelled all night, came to me with 
yours. Upon reading which, I have been much 
concerned at Attiesrs indisposition. I' have 
learned from your letter everything else, which I 
expected. But as to what you say of the fire in 
the morning it is a greater sign of age to waver 

• Atticus’s daughter. ^ What relates to Attica. 

c It is reasonable to suppose this may refer to some ex- 
pression of Atticus Joking with Cicero for wanting a fire 
in the morning, like an old man ; to which Cicero replies. 


in memory. For I had fixed the 29th with Axius, 
the 30th with you, and the day of my arrival with 
Quintus, that is the 28th. This is all I have to 
say to you : there is nothing new. What need of 
writing then ? What ? When we are together, 
and prattle about anything that comes into our 
heads, the very talking, even if it is about nothing, 
has a sweetness in the conversation itself. 


LETTER II. 

Here, hoi^ever^, it is rumoured that Marcus 
has perished by shipwreck ; that Asinius has been 
delivered up alive into the hands of thff soldiers * ; 
that fifty ships havfi been carried into Utica by 
this adverse wind ; that Pompeius ' is not to be 
found, nor ha^he^Wn in the Balearic islands as 

that% js a greater sign of ago to lose one’s memory, as 
Atticus appears to have done in making some mistake 
respecting the ar^gement of the days after Cicero should 
have returned to Komc. 

d It is to be presumed that this refers to a previous letter 
received from Atticus, in which he might have said there 
was no newa 
• The Pompeiana 
f The son qf On. Pompeius Magnus, 
g Majorca, Minorca, and Ivica. 
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PatienuB afl&rmsl But there is no authority for 
anything. I send you what has been talked of in 
your absence. In the meantime games are to be 
celebrated at Prseneste : there will be Uirtius, and 
all that party ^ ; and the games are tg last eight 
days. What feasting ! What gaiety ! While 
^this is going on, the business * has perhaps been 
settled. O marvellous men J 1 But Balbus is 
building : for what cares he ? Y et. if you consider, 
for one who studies not what is right, but what is 
agreeable has he not done well ? “ And are 

you asleep all this while ? It is time you should 
explain your purposeflf you mean to do anything*.” 
If you ask what I think, I think the proper pur- 
pose of life is,*' to be useful ®. But why should I 
say much ? l%hall presently see you ; and, as 1 
hope, from the road straight to me ; when we will 
together appoint a day for Tyfannio ", and arrange 
anything else that is to be done. 


lettj:r III. 

Excepting youraejf, I believe nobody is less of 
a flatterer than I am ; or if we are either of us 
occasionally so towards anybody, at least it is never 
towards each other. Listen to me, then, when I 
say this without any deceit : that 1 wish I may die, 
ray Atticus, if not only my Tusculanum (where 1 
am otherwise very happy), but the islands of the 
blessed spirits" arc so precious in my sight, that I 
could be content always to be there without you. 
Therefore, to attribute to you the same feeling 
(which, indeed, is the case), let these three days** 
of which you speak be endured ])atiently ; but I 
should be glad to know whether you come to-day 
immediately from the auction, or on what day. In 
the mean time, I occupy myself with my books, 
and am sorry that I have not got Vennonius's 
history. However, not to be silent about my affairs, 
there are three ways of recovering that debt which 
is granted ^ me by Ceesar ; either by purchasing at 

Caesar’s party. 

* The business of the war in Africa. 

J To be given to sports at such C time. 

k Agreeably to the maxims of the Epicureans, which 
Atticus had adopted. 

1 1 understand the foregoing to be addressed to Ciocro 
in the person of Atticus, to which Cicero subjoins his 
rejily. 

m Conformably with what he says in his first book Do 
Legibus. c. 20. ** Quippe cum antiqui omnes, quod secun- 
dum naturam esset, quo juvaremur in vilUy boiium esse 
decreverint” And Do Fin. iv. (i, “ Summum bonum est — 
omnibus, ant maxiiiiis rebus iis, quae secundum naturam 
Sint, fruentem vivere.” 

® To read together some work which Tyrannio had 
lately written. See letter 6 of this book. ‘ 

^ Called ^jso the Fortunate Islands, into which the 
spirits of good men were suppo^'*d to pass after death. 
They are believed to be the same us the Canaries. These 
wore formerly only casually and Imperfectly known, and 
had ascribed to them beauties which they never really 
possessed. ^ 

P //oc tridnum prrdinbly refers to Atticus’s owp iffprcs- 
sfon in some former letter, putting off his visit to Cicero 
for three days. It may be observed thuf^ Cicero was n very 
early riser, often writing his letters before it was light ; ho 
may very well, therefore, have sent to Atticus at Rome, 
only about twelve miles distant, to know if ho might 
expect him that day, ^ 

4 It havthg been seen that at the approach of the w^^ar 
Cicero was indebted to Ca»ar, It is not probable that he 
could subsequently have become his creditor. 1 oiu in- 


the sale (I would rather lose it : though indepen- 
dent of its baseness, 1 imagine this would itself be 
to lose it) ; or by assignment from a broker at a 
year’s credit (who is there, that I could trust ? Or 
when would that Metonic' year arrive ?) ; or by 
Vectenus’s agreement for one* half. _ Think about 
it. 1 am afraid, after all, that this man may make 
no sale ; but that he may hasten to add his applause 
at the conclusion of the games, lest a person of such 
importance^ should be disregarded. But it" shall 
be attended to. 


LETTER IV. 

Y OUR letter was most acceptable and delightful 
to me. How say you } I have recovered my 
holiday^. For I was troubled at Tiro’s account of 
.,your having appeared to him to be flushed. I shall 
add, therefore, one day more, as you propose. 
Respecting Cato, it is a problem ftt for Arclii- 
mede.s It is imp'jssible for me to write wbat 
your companions* will read, not merely with satis- 
faction, but even with patience. For even if 1 should 
refrain from mentioning the opinions he has de- 
livered, and all that zeal and wisdom which he 
showed on behalf of the republic ; if I should drily 
attempt to commend his dignity and finmness ; 
this itself may be worth hearing ; but such a man 
cannot justly be praised, unless it is set forth that 
this state of things which is now established he 
saw while it was yet future, and strove to prevent ; 
and that he might not see it accomplished, relin- 
quished his life. Of these things what is there that 
I can render palatable to Aledtus r ? But pray 
take care of your health, and that prudence, which 
you show in everything, show especially in your 
own recovery. 


LETTER V. 

“ Quintus the father for the fourth time *,” or 
rather for the thousandth time, shows his want of 
sense in taking pleasure at his son and Statius being 

dined to think, therefore, that tliis debt to Cicero may 
have been due from one of I’ompcius’H party, whose goods 
wore confiscated, but out of which Cajsar may have per- 
mitted (’icero to indemnify biinHelf, See letter 21 of this 
book, note f 

^ Alluding to the cycle of 19 years invented by Mefco, in 
which time it was cal ciliated a/ but not correctly) that the 
sun and moon would return to the same positions about 
the earth. 

■ Deing content to receive one-half of the debt, as it 
is ‘probable Vcctemis might have done on some similar 
occasion. 

» Said ironically, importing that this partisan of 
Caesar's, whoever he was, miglit bo glad to push himself 
into notice by liis applause, and escape the discharge of 
his debt. 

« The recovery of his money. 

▼ Probably Cicero might have designed to go up to Rome 
on occasion of his friend’s illness, but upon receiving a 
good account, determined to prolong his holidays anopior 
day. 

It was a problem of exceeding difficulty to write his 
proposed panegyric upon Cato so as not to offend C^sar. 

* Of Cicsar’s party. 

y S<ime one studious of pleasing Caesar. He is mentioned 
again, letters 23 and 24 of this b^k. 

> The original ispart of averse of Ennius, qiiotedbyAul. 
Gell. X. 1, ** iiuintus pater quartum fit consul.” 
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TO TITUS POMPONIUS ATTICUS. 


made Lupercans*, to see his family loaded with this 
double disgrace. I may add also Phllotimus as a 
third. What singular folly ; if my own** were not 
still greater. But what face can he have to ask 
you to defray his expenses for this purpose ? Sup- 
pose him to have come to no “ dry spring/' but to 
Pirene*^ itself ; or, as you say, to drink in your 
fountain the emerging flood of Alpheus espe- 
cially under his great embarrassments. Where can 
this end ? But it is his affair. 1 am much pleased 
with my “Cato but so was Bassus Lucilius*^ with 
his performances. About Ctelius^ you will inquire, 
as you mention ; 1 am quite ignorant. Not only 
his ability, but his character should be known. 
You will let me know if you have any doubts about 
Hortensius and Yirginius ; though, as far as I see, 
you will not easily find anything more desirable. 
You will negotiate with Mustella, as you mention, 
when Crispus arrives. I wrote to Aulus, to tdtl 
him that I had explained to Piso what I knew Ibr 
certain about the gold. For T agree with you that 
this business is protracted too long, and that every- 
thing sliould now be got together from all parts. I 
plainly perceive that your whole time and attention 
is taken up with my concerns ; and that your 
desire of cortling to me is prevented by my busi- 
ness. But I consider you as actually with me, not 
only because you are conducting my affairs, but 
also because 1 seem to see how you conduct them. 
For no hour of your occupation passes without my 
knowledge, 1 find that Tubulus® was prstor in 
the consulship of L. Mctellus and Q. Maximus. 
Now I wish to know under what consuls P.Scaevola, 
the Pontifex Maximus, was tribune of the peojile. 
I imagine it was under the next, Ccepio and Pom- 
peius ; for he was prtetor under P. Furius and 
Sex. Atilius, You will give me, therefore, the date 
of his tribunate ; and, if you can, let me know with 
what crime "I’ubulus was charged. Pray see, too, 
whether L. Liho (he who accused Ser. Galba) was 
tribune of the people intbe consulship of Censorinus 
and Mauilius, or in that of T, Quintus and Manius 
Acilius. For I am perplexed by the Fannian 

* The LupercaiiB were thoHu who conducted the festivi- 
ties of the Lupcrcalia, instituted in hoiu)ur of I'iUi, on 
which occasion they ran about the streets almost nakcxl. 
There were formerly two companicH of laipercans, to 
wiiom Caesar had lately added a third, into winch people 
were desirous of heing adnytted ; but (hcero thought this 
I flattery unbecoming his family, Statius was a freed-man 

of Quintus's. 

I* Hy his own folly he probably means the part he had 
acted in the civil war, with which he always appears to bo 
dissatisfied, 

c An abundant spring near Corinth, sacred totlieMuses. 

The original is taken from I^indaj;, who thus charac- 
terises the fountain Arcthuse, feigned to bo derived from 
the river Alphoas in the Peloponnesus, passing under the 
sea and rising up in Hicily. Cicero means to say that it 
was absurd for his brother, who was considerably embar- 
rassed in his fortune, to incur such an cxiwuse, and to 
rely upon Atticus's resources. 

« Some obscure author, whose works pleased nobody but 
himstdf. • 

f This part of the letter seems to allude to Cicero’s nego- 
tiations with diflerent bankers, or brokers, about the sale 
of his plate, w'hich he wished to exchange for gold, either 
to be secreted or taken with him, in case of insurrection, 
or counter-revolution. 

« This and what follows probably alludes to Cicero’s 
treatise ” Do Finibus,” on which he was then engaged, 
.and doubtful of some circumstances and dates mmitioued 
in the second book. 


epitome of Brutus, or rather Brutus’s epitome of 
Fannius's history. I wrote what I found in the 
latter part of that work; in following which I 
called this Fannius, who wrote the history, son-in- 
law to Lselius : but you demonstratively refuted it. 
Now BriAus and Fannius refute you. I had under- 
stood from Hortensius* who is good authority, th;|0 
it was as Brutus states. Disentangle, therefore, 
this matter. I have sent Tiro to meet Dolabella. 
He will return to me the thirteenth ; and 1 shall 
hope to see you the next day. 1 perceive the great 
interest you take in my dear Tullia ; and that this | 
may always be the case l^earnestly entreat you. 
So, then, all is still open*to consideration ^ ; for so 
you write word. Though 1 wisbUd to avoid the 
beginning of the mouth and to escape the ledger 
of the NicasiosJ, and I have my own acopunts to 
make up ; yet notliing is of sufficient moment to 
make me absent myself from ydu ; being actually 
at Rome, and hoping very soon to see you ; though 
every day the hours seem long whilst I am expect- 
ing you. You know that I am no flatterer, and 
say^ therefore, something less than 1 feel. 


JLKTTER VI. 

With respect to Cselius, pray take care that 
there is no defect in the gold. I know the way of 
these things But the loss from the exchange is 
quite enough ; and if to this is added the gold 
itself — But what am I saying? You will see after 
it. Here you have something in Hegesius’s style 
which Varro commends. I come now toTyrannio"*. 
What say you? Is this true? and without me? 
How often have I, when 1 was at leisure, yet re- 
frained from reading it without you ? How, there- 
fore, can you excuse this ? There is but one way ; 
by sending me the book, which 1 particularly beg 
you to do ; though the book itself will not delight 
me more than I have been delighted with your 
admiration of it. For I love everybody that shows 
his attachment to his countrymen*^; and am pleased 
with your great admiration of so subtile a s)>eau- 
lation. Though indeed your observations are all 
of that kind “ ; for you are fond of that science by 
which alone the understanding is nourished. But 
pray, what is there in that acute and deep research, 
which has reference to the ultimate principle r of 


I understand this to relate to his daughter’s divorce. 

i Tflis is supposed to bo owing to his unAvillingncss to 
appear in the senate eonvene<l by order of Oa;sur on tbo 
flrst of August. 

J The meaning of this is uncertain, but most probably 
relates to the payment of interest to some usurers of this 
name, if ho should be obliged to borrow money. 

^ 1 understand this to mean, 1 know how liable gold is 
to bo adulterated. 

1 Some author, whoso manner of wriUng bare some 
resemblance to the ifl-ccedlng sentence, perhaps the inter- 
ruption and interrogation. 

Bee letter^ of this b4X)k. 

n A tticus, thouffli not properly on Athenian, is elsewhere 
considered as such : — “ ita enim se Athenis collocavft, ut 
sit pftne unuB ex Atticis,” [De Fin. v. 2,] as indeed his 
name implies. Cicero’s meaning in this place is, that 
Atticus, by hl(^)probation of Tyrannlo’s subtilty in rea- 
soning, sh<»ws his attachment to the taste of his country- 
men the Athenians. 

® Distinguished by niccness of judgment and acuteness, 
by which the mind is exercised. 

p Cicero being at this time engaged in his treatise ** De 
Finlbus.” 
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morals ? However, this is a long inquiry ; and 
you are engaged, perhaps, in some business of 
mine ; and instead of that dry basking ^ which 
you overdid on my lawn, I shall expect to be enter- 
tained with ointments and elegances. But, to go 
back to my former subject : if you love* me, send 
tbe book ; for it is truly yours since it has been 
sent to you. ** Have you so much leisure from 
your affairs, Chremes%’' that you can read also 
my ** Orator ? " Well done I I am much obliged ; 
and shall be still more so, if not only in your 
<mn copy, bnt in those for other people, you 
will get your librariads tp insert Aristophanes in 
the place of Eupolis Csesar, I imagine, meant 
to rally you upbn using the word queeso^ which, 
however, is quaint and pleasing. At the same 
time hq so insists upon your being under no 
anxiety, that I can have no doubt of his intention ^ 
I am sorry that Attica’s indisposition'* should 
continue so long ; but as she has now no shivering, 
1 hope all is going on as we could wish. 


LETTER VII. 

I HAVE made a short note of everything that 
you desire, and have delivered it to Eros ; indeed, 
more than you ask ; and amongst other things 
what relates to my son, the first notice of whose 
wish I received from you. I talked freely with 
him : and, if it is convenient to you, should be 
glad if you would inquire about it from himself. 
But why should 1 delay to inform you ? 1 explained 
to him that by my desire you had applied to him 
to know whether there was anything that he wished 
or wanted; and that you bad acquainted me with bis 
wish of going to Spain and his want of a liberal 
allowance. With respect to his allowance, I told 
him I would do as much as Publius, or the damen 
Lentulus, had done for their sons. Respecting 
Spain, 1 mentioned two objections ; one, the same 
that occurred to you, that I was fearful of incurring 
reproach. Was it not enough to have relinquished 
our arms in support of the, Pompeian party? 
Must we also take arms against it ? The other 
objection was, that he would be mortified by seeing 
his cousin admitted to greater familiarity and 
favour. I would rather he should enjoy my 
liberality than his own liberty. Yet I gave my 
consent : for 1 understood that you did not greatly 
object to it. I must think about it again and again, 
and I beg you to do the same. It is a great thing, 
and one that involves no difficulty to remain quiet : 
the other is very doubtful. But we will consider of 

4 This probably alludos to some conversation on the 
foundation of moral duty, held at Cicero’s house during 
the time of thClr basking in the sun, as was usual among 
the ancient Homans. The word abUms et seems to imply 
that Atticus had carried this to a prejudicial extent : the 
ointments and elegances mentioned intended to 
designate Atticus’s politeness oompltfed with Cicero’s, 
drier statement ; ointments being often used previous to 
basking. 

' This is A verse of Terentius. 

• Cicero, in his piece entitled ** Orato^'had, it seems, 
erroneously put Eupolis for Arlstophanea 

^ Atticus had applied to Caesar to spare the estates of 
the people about Buthr(»tum, which were threatened with 
oonflsoatlon for their attadhment to Pompeius. 

See letter 1 of this book. 

▼ To Join Caesar’s army against Pompeius* sons. 


it. About Balbus I bad made a memorandum, 
and think of doing so, as you advise, as soon as he 
comes back. But if his coming is delayed, 1 shall 
at all events wait three days. I omitted to mention 
also that Dolabella is with me. 


LETTER VIIL 

Many pdrtons approve of this measure respect- 
ing Cicero He* is a very proper companion. 
But we must previously see about this first pay- 
ment^, for the day approaches, and he* travels 
quickly. Pray write to inform me what news Celer 
brings of Caesar’s transactions with the candidates ; 
whether he intends to go himself into the Campus 
Faenicularius or into the Campus Martius. And 
I should like to know whether it is necessary to be 
Rome at the comitia ; for I must needs satisfy 
both Pilia and especially Attica. 


LETTER IX. 

(Grav, X.) 

This is sad indeed about Athapas*^. Your 
concern is natural, but ought to be moderated. 
There are many ways of consolation ; of which the 
properest is, to let reason do that which time will 
do. But let us take care of Alexis**, that counter- 
part of Tiro, whom I have sent back sicjk to Rome ; 
and if there is any epidemical sickness on the 
Quirinal hill®, let us transfer him with Tisamenus^ 
to my house. All the upper part of the house is 
unoccupied, as you know. 1 think this is worth 
considering. 


LETTER X. 

(GriBv. xi.) 

I AM sorry for poor Sejus : but whatever happens 
in the course of nature must be borne with patience. 
For indeed what are we ? Or how long are we 
likely to regard these things? Let us consider 

^ Cicero tbo son. It probably relates to his going to 
Athens to complete his studies, instead of joining Caesar’s 
army, which seems to have been returning from Spain. 

* It appears elsewhere that the w>n was accompanied to 
Athens by L. Montanus, who is probably therefore the 
person hero intended. See lett^ 53 of this book. 

7 It is uncertain to what this alludes, 
z It is probable that this may mean Ciesar, on his return 
from the Spanish war. 

s This may perhaps moan, whether Csssar will appoint 
the magistrates *' in a field of fennel,” that is, In Spain, 
or Buffer them to be regularly elected in the “field of 
Mars,” or Campus Martius at Romo ; for both Plinius and 
PioBcorides take notice of fennel {fidpaSpoVt ffl&niculura) 
being particularly cultivated in Spain ; and Strabo men- 
tions a place In Spain called “ the fennel plain,” from this 
circumstance. 

Celer, who was a candidate pnibably for the pra?tor- 
ship, is supposed to have been a relation of Pilia’s, perhaps 
her brother, whom Cicero would not fail to support if 
there should be a free election. For Attica he often play- 
fully professes his affection, 
c A slave of Attioiis’s, who was just dead, 
d Another slave, and amanuensis. 

« The district of Rome where Atticus lived, 
f A third slave of Atticus, who.sright wait upon Alexis, 
or who might himself be ill. 



TO TITOS POMPONIUS ATTICUS. 


what more nearly concerns ourselves, (yet not 
much either), what 1 should do about the senatef^. 
Not to omit anything, Csesonius has written to me 
to say that PostUumia, Sulpicius*s wife, is come to 
his house. 1 liave already told you that I have no 
thoughts at present of Pompeius Magnus’s daugh- 
ter The other whom you mention, 1 believe 
you know. 1 never saw anything more disgusting. 
But 1 shall presently see you : therefore when we 
meet. After 1 had sealed ipy letter, 1 received 
yours. 1 hear with pleasure of Attica’s cheerful- 
ness, yet partake of your anxiety. 


LETTER XI. 

{GroBv. ix.) 

I ASSURE you I am very well pleased with being 
here^, and that, more and more every day, but fflr 
the reason ^ which 1 mentioned in a former letter. 
Nothing can be pleasanter than this retreat, if it 
were not a little interrupted by the son of Amyn- 
tas*^. What a tiresome loquacity ! In other 
respects, you can imagine nothing more delightful 
than the house, the coast, the view of the sea, and, 
in short, tl^^hule together. But even this does 
not require a long letter, and I have nothing par- 
ticular to tell you, and am very sleepy. 


LETTER XII. 

On the subject of the dower^ I want you so 
much the more to clear me from all imputation. 
Balbus’s delegation of his authority is quite royal"*. 
Make an end by any means. It is discreditable 
for the business to lie in this state of suspense. 
The isle of Arpinas" may be very proper for the 
deification but I fear it will not be thought to 
confer the same degree of honour p. It lies out of 

S To avoid either offendinK Cirsnir or acting in a manner 
unbccorning his former character and connexionfl. 

^ Previous to this time Cicero had divorced his wife 
Tcrentia. and was thinking of marrying again, which ho 
soon after did, 

* Probably at Astura. See letters 19 and 40 of this book. 
To this place Cicero retired after the death of his daughter, 
who died in childbirth. 

J Perhaps the absence of Attious. See letter IG of this 
book, which may not impittbably be the letter alluded to ; 
the order of these short ifttors (many of them little more 
than ntttes, and without a date) having been apparently 
deranged in many instances. It would bo a laborious and 
fruitless task to endeavour to rectify it. 

k Philippus, so called from Philippus, king of Macedo- 
nia, who was tlie son of Amyntas. lie mentioned again, 
letters 16 and 18 of this book. 

1 It seems to mo most prttbable that this may relate to 
the repayment of Terentia’s dower upon her divorce. 

It is quite uncertain to what this alludes; most proba- 
bly to some debt due from Cicero, the care of which Balbus 
had delegated to some third person. It may be that the 
discharge of this prevented the immediate payment of the 
dower. • 

Arpinas was a place inland, but surrounded by a divi- 
sion and ro-union of the river Fibrenus before it falls into 
the Liris. — Be Legibus, iL 3. 

o This must allude to his design of deifying his daughter 
TuUla, who bad lately died, though nothing has yet been 
said of that event. It is probable that the letter may have 
been misplaced. See letter 18 of this book. 

P Arpinas, though in many respects very proper for the 
erection of a temple consecrated to his daughter, yet lay 


tbe way. My wish therefore is for the gardens^ ; 
whidi I will, however, examine on my arrival. 
About Epiewrits' it shall be as you please ; though 
1 incline to this latter kind of persons*. It is 
incredible how eagerly some people desire the 
other. €*0 the ancients therefore ; for this is free 
from invidiousness K I have nothing to tell yog : 
but I have determined, nevertheless, to write every 
day for the sake of eliciting your answers ; not 
that 1 expect anything from them, but yet I some- 
how do expect. Therefore, whether you have 
anything to say or nothing, yet write something ; 
and take care of yourself. • 


LETTER XIIL 

1 AM not easy about Attica, though I rely upon 
Craterus’s" opinion. Brutus’s letter is sensible 
and friendly^, but made me shed many tears. 
This letreat'*' is less worrying to me than that con- 
course of people. I want nobody but you. How- 
ever, I occupy myself in study with the same ease 
as if 1 was at home*. Yet the same violence of 
grief presses and hangs upon me ; not that 1 
indulge it, but still 1 do not resist it. Respecting 
what you meution of Appvileiusr, I apprehend 
there is no occasion for any exertion on your part, 
or on that of Balbus and Oppius, to whom he 
pledged himself, and desired 1 might be informed 
that he would not give me any trouble. Never- 
theless, get me excused from day to day on account 
of my health. Lcenas had promised to do this. 
Engage® C. Septimius and L. Statilius. In short, 
nobody that you ask will refuse to swear. But if 
there is any difficulty, I will go up myself, and will 
swear to a continual sickness. For as I must 
absent myself from these meetings, I would rather 
it should appear to be done by law than by grief. 

1 should be glad if you would call upon Cocceius ; 
for he does not perform what be promised. I 
wish to buy some place to hide and shelter my 
affliction. 

too much out of com^n observation to do her the honour 
he desired. 

The gardens in tiie vicinity of Rome. 

' Cicero has been shown before to bo at this time engaged 
in his book ** Bo Finibus," in which he discusses in a dia- 
logue the opinions of different phllosopliers respecting the 
constitution of moral virtue, and seems to have consulted 
Atticus upon the person whom he should introduce to 
sup}>ort Epicurus's doctrine. 

■ liy “ this latter kind ” 1 conceive to be meant not "more 
recent,” but on the contrary, those who had been some time 
dead, but whom he bad eventually named last among dif- 
ferent descriptions of persons. 

t By introducing only ancient obaraoterB he would occa- 
sion no ill-will. • 

« Cratenia was a i^ysicifui of eminence at Rome. 

A letter of condolence on the death of Tullia. 

^ At Astiir#, near Antium. 

, X Among his bfoks, in his usual reridenoo at Rome. 
See letter 42 of this book. * 

y ^is Appuloius appears to have been lately incorpo- 
rated into the college of augurs, on which occasion several 
festivals vrere libd, from which Cicero desired to be ex- 
cused. 

* It seems to have been necessary for three of the 
cidlege to attest the incapacity of one from attending ; 
he therefore desires Atticus to apply to C. Septimius and 
L. Statilius, in a d d HIon to See letter 14 of this 

book. 
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LETTER XIV. 

1 WROTE to you yesterday about excusing me 
to Appuleius. I imagine there is no difficulty. 
Whomsoever you call upon, nobody will refuse. 
Bj^t speak to Septimius, and Lsenas, and Statilius ; 
for there must be three. Lesiias promised me to 
manage the whole. As to what you mention of 
being called upon by Junius*^ ; assuredly Cornifi- 
cius is a rich man : however, 1 should like to know 
when it is that I am said to have been bound ; 
and whether for the fatVer or for the son. Never- 
theless, as you say, see Cornifioius’s agents, and 
the surveyor'* Appuleius. In wishing me to he 
restored from my affiiction, you act as you always 
do ; but you are witness that 1 have not been 
wanting to myself. For there .is nothing written 
by anybody on the lessening of affliction, which I 
have not read at your house. But my grief over- 
comes all consolation. I have even done ivhat 
nobody ever did before me, written for mf own 
consolation. 1 will send the book to you, if the 
clerks have transcribed it. I assure you, no com- 
fort is equal to it. 1 write all day long ; not that 
I expect any good from it, but for the time I am 
pre-occupied ; not effectually indeed, for the vio- 
lence of my grief presses me ; but yet 1 am soothed ; 
and I strive by all means to compose not my mind 
only, but, if possible, my very countenance. In 
doing which 1 sometimes think I am doing wrong, 
sometimes 1 think 1 should do wrong if 1 omitted 
it. There is some relief in retirement : but it 
would be much better if you were here. This is 
the only reason of my removal. For, in regard to 
my distress, it suits well. Yet this also is a source 
of regret; that you can no longer entertain the 
same regard for me ; those qualifications in which 
you used to take pleasure are gone. I wrote to 
you before about Brutus's letter to me. It was 
sensibly written, but afforded me no comfort. 
What he wrote to you of his coming hither ; that 
I should like ; for such appears to be his affection 
that it could not fail of doing me some good. If 
you have any intelligence, I hc^ie you will write to 
me, especially to inform me when Pansa^' sets out. 
I am concerned about Attica, yet I rely upon 
Craterus. Do not let Pilia despond. Your own 
accustomed anxiety is enough for everybody. 


write an answer to Brutus, as you advise. You 
shall have the letter to-morrow, and will forward 
it when you have an opportunity. 


LETTER XVL 

I WOULD not have you neglect your own con- 
cerns to come to me. I will rather go to some 
place nearer, if you should be prevented much 
longer. Though, indeed, I should not have re- 
moved out of your sight, unless 1 had found that 
nothing was of any use to me ; yet if there was 
any alleviation, it was only in you ; and as soon as 
there can be from anything, it will be from you. 
Now, however, I cannot bear the very circumstances 
of being without you: but I do not ajjprove of 
staying in your.house ; nor can I stay in my own ; 
ifor if I were anywhere near, should 1 still be with 
you ; for the same cause would prevent your being 
with me, which prevents you now- As yet nothing 
has been more agreeable to me than this solitude, 
which I wish Philippus may not destroy*', for he 
arrived yesterday evening. Writing and study do 
not assuage my grief, but they interrupt it. 


LETTER XVIT. 

Marcianus has informed me that ray excuse 
has been made to Api>uleius by Latereusis, Naso, 
Lamas, Torquatus, and Strabo. 1 should be glad 
if you would get letters written to them expressive 
of my thankfulness. As to what Flavius says of 
my having been surety for Corniheius more than 
five -and- twenty years ago, though the defaulter 
is rich, and Appuleius is a liberal appraiser, yet I 
should be glad if you would find out from the 
books of the joint securities, whether it is really 
so. For previously to my being a:dile I had no 
intercourse with Cornificius. 1 do not, however, 
mean to deny ; but 1 should like to know the 
truth. You may also call upon the agents, if you 
think proper. Though what does it signify to me ? 
Nevertheless® — You will inform me of Pansa*s 
departure when you know it. Give my love to 
Attica, and pray take good care of her. My 
respects to Pilia. 


LETTER XV. 

As it is not thought right to make a general 
excuse to Appuleius, you will take care that it is 
renewed from day to day. In this solitude I have 
no intercourfi|^ with anybody ; but penetrate in the 
morning into a thick rough wogd, from whence I 
do not go out before evening. Next to you, 
nothing is more pleasing to me th'>n solitude. 
There all my conversation is witk books. Even ^ 
' this is interrupted by tears, which I resist as much 
as I can ; but hitherto I am unequal to it. 1 will 

This Jtmius seems to have called frpon Atticus, as 
Cicero’s friend, about some money due from Cornificius, 
for whom Cicero had been surety. 

*» This is evidently a different person from that Appu- 
leius mentioned in the beginning of the letter. 

c He hod been appointed to succeed Brutus in the 
government of Cisalpine Oaul. 


LETTER XVIII. 

Whilst I avoid all recollections 'which by a 
certain sting exasperate my pain, I refrain from 
advising with you ; but trust you will excuse me 
in this matter, whether I am doing right or wrong. 
For some of those authors, wfdch 1 now chitfly 
read, say, that it is a duty to do what I have fre- 
quently mentioned to you, and what I would fain 
have you approve. I speak of the temple^; which 
1 request you to consider in proportion to the 
affection you bear me. I have nojiesitation about 
the kind of building, being satisfied with Cluatius’s 
design ; nor about the thing itself, which is deter- 

d Sec letter 9 *tf this book. 

c The sense of his present affliction makes him indif- 
ferent to such matters ; nevertheless he would do what is 
right 

f Which he intended to erect and consecrate to his 
daughter. 


TO TITUS POMPONIUS ATTICUS. 


mined ; but I sometimes doubt about the situation. 
I wish therefore that you would think about it. Yes, 
1 will consecrate her, as much as can be done in 
these learned times, with monuments of every 
kind, drawn from the best sense of all writers, 
both Greek and Latin. This may perhaps renew 
my wound ; but I consider myself bound, as it 
were, by a vow and promise ; and that long space 
of time, when 1 shall cease to be, influences me 
more than this short period, which, however, 
seems to me too long. For, after trying every- 
thing, 1 find nothing in which I can aci|uiesce if. 
While I was engaged in that treatise about which 
I wrote to you before, I was, as it were, cherishing 
my sufferings. Now I reject everything, and find 
nothing better than solitude ; which Philippus has 
not interrupted, as I apprehended. For after paying 
his compliments to me yesterday, he immediately 
set off for Home. 1 have sent you the letter 
which I wrote to Brutus at your recommendation. 
You will take caie to havy it transmitted along 
with yours. 1 have, however, sent a copy of it to 
you, that, if you do not approve of it, you may 
not send it. When you say that my domestic 
concerns are regularly administered, I should like 
to know wHit you allude to. There are some 
things about which I am solicitous. See that 
Cocceius does not fail me. For what Libo pro- 
mises, as £r^ writes me word, 1 consider as 
certain. Respecting my principal, I trust to Sul- 
picius and to Egnatius. Why should you trouble 
yourself about Appuleius, when the excuse is so 
easy ? Consider how difficult it is for you to come 
to me, as you propose. For it is a long journey ; 
and I cannot take leave of you without great pain 
at your departure, which it may perhaps be neces- 
sary for you to make speedily. But all as you 
pleasf^ For whatever you do I shall think to be 
done for the best, and done for my sake. Having 
learned yesterday from other letters the circum- 
stance of Aiitonius^s approach, I was surprised 
there should be nothing said about it in yours. 
But it may possibly have been written the day 
before it was sent. Not that I care about such 
matters. But I suppose he is come up about his 
sureties. As to what you mention of Tereutia's 
speaking about the witnesses to my will, in the 
first place, be assured that 1 care nothing about it, 
nor have I room to admit any trifling or new con- 
cern**. But what re^mblance is there between 
the two cases ? She would not employ those who 
she thonghUwould inquire, unless they knew what 
it contained. Was there any danger of that in my 
case ? However, let her do as 1 do. I will give 
my will to be read by whom she'pleases : he will 
find that I could not have behaved more honour- 
ably towards my grandchild than I have done. 
For as to not calling upon her to attest it ; in the 
first jilace, it never entered into my mind ; next, 
it did not for that reason, because it was of no 
consequence. Yourself know (if only you recol- 
lect) that 1 desifed you at the time to bring some 
of your people. For what need was there of 
many ? indeed I meant your attendants : upon 
which you suggested that 1 should send to Silius : 

e In these few words how strongly is expressed the want 
of that solid consolation, which is only to be found in the 
Gospel ] 

^ fciu filled was he with concern for his daughter, and 
perhaps for the republic. 


whence it arose that 1 sent to Publilius* : but 
neither was necessary. You will manage this as 
you think best. 


LETTER XIX. 

This place 1 is indeed pleasant, and open to tie 
sea, and capable of being seen both from Autium 
and from Circsei ; but we must consider how, 
amongst all the change of possessors, who may be 
innumerable in an endless posterity (if only this 
state of things . should laat), that which is con- 
secrated may still subsist. 1 have now no need of 
revenue, and can be content with«a little. I some- 
times think of getting some of the gardens on the 
other side of the Tiber; for this reason, that 1 
know nothing which would be so much frequented. 
Which of them it should be, we will consider when 
we meet ; but the temple must be finished this 
summer. At all events settle with Apeila, the 
Chian, about the pillars. 1 approve of what you 
mentioned about Cocceius and Libo ; and especially 
about my judgeship **. Respecting the bond *, you 
will let me hear when you have discovered any- 
thing ; yet I should like to know what Cornificius*8 
agents say, but would not have you give yourself 
much trouble about it while you are so engaged. 
Respecting Antonins, Balbus also wrote to me in a 
joint letter with Oppius, and with your concur- 
rence, that I need not be disturbed. 1 returned my 
thanks to them : but, as 1 have before told you, I 
would have you understand that 1 neither was dis- 
turbed at that news, nor shall I now be disturbed 
at anything. If Pansa has set out to-day, as you 
supposed, henceforward begin to inform me what 
you expect about Brutus's arrival ; that is, on what 
day. If you knqw where he now is, you will easily 
be able to form a conjecture. Concerning what 
you mention to Tiro about Terentia, 1 entreat you, 
my Atticus, to undertake the whole busines.s. You 
perceive that some duty on my part is implicated, 
ujion which you are fully informed ; and some sup- 
pose young Ciccro^s fortune to be concerned. The 
former consideratidh weighs far the most with me, 
as being more sacred and important ; especially as 
I conceive this latter to be neither well founded nor 
settled. 


LETTER XX. 

You seem not yet entirely to understand how 
indifferent I am about the arrival of Autonius, and 
about everything of the kind. On the subject of 
Terentia I wrote to you in the letter I sent yes- 
terday. WBen you exhort roe, and say that others 
expected it of me likewise, that 1 shcftild dissemble 
the excess of my afHictioia; can I do more than 
spend whole days in study ? Though I do it, not 
for the sake %f dissembling, but rather of soothing 
»and healing my Aind ; and if 1 do not reap adequate 
advantage, surely 1 do enough for appearance. I 

» This, being probably a relation of that Fublllia whom 
he.had lately tdKen to hht second wife, may have excited 
the greater suspioion and indignation in Terentia. 

j Astura. 

^ It is uncertain to what this alludes; perhaps some 
octeasiun of Cicero’s acting as a Judge, from which Atticus 
may have got him excused. 

1 Sec letters 17 and 18 of this liook. 
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write the less to you,»because I am expecting your 
r^ly to my letter of yesterday. I am expecting par- 
ticularly to hear about the temple ; and something 
also about Terentia. I wish you would inform me 
in your next letter, whether Cn. C«pio, tjie father 
of that Servilia who married Claudius, perished by 
slfipwreck in the lifetime of his father, or after his 
death; likewise whether Rutilia died before, or 
after her son C. Cotta. They relate to the book 1 
have been writing on the moderation of grief. 


LETTEfe XXI. 

• 

I HAVE read Brutus’s letter*", and return it to 
you. To say the truth, it is not a very civil 
answer to your questions, Bututhis is his affair. 
Though one thing shows a shameful ignorance, for 
he supposes that Cato was the first to propose the 
sentence of death on the Catilinarian conspirators; 
whereas everybody had proposed it before except 
Csesar. And because the sentence of Csesar him- 
self, then speaking in the place of preetor, was so 
severe, he supposes those of the consular senators to 
have been more lenient ; that is, of Catulus, Ser- 
vilius, the Luculli, Curio, Torquatos, Lepidus, 
Gellius, Volcatius, Figulus, Cotta, L. Ccesar, C. 
Piso, and M. Glabrio, with Silanus and Murena, 
the consuls elect. Why then was the decree made 
according to the opinion of Cato ? Because he had 
said the same thing in more brilliant and copious 
terms. Me he commends for having brought the 
affair before the senate, not for having discovered 
it ; for giving encouragement, and for having 
formed my judgment before I consulted them. It 
was because Cato had extolled all this to the skies, 
and had proposed its being entered in the decree, 
that the vote was carried in favour of his opinion. 
Brutus seems to think he has done much for me by 
calling me the excellent consul. What enemy ever 
spoke in more meagre terms ? And how does he 
reply to your'other observations? He only desires you 
to set him right about the decree of the senate. 
He would have done as much if*ae had been told of 
it by Ranius. But this again is his own affair. 
Respecting the gardens ", since you approve of it, 
get something done. You know the state of my 
affairs. If, besides, anything is received from Fabe- 
rius, there is «o difficulty. But, even without that, 

I think 1 am able to manage it. Those of Drusus 
are certainly to be sold ; possibly also those of 
Lamia and Cassius : but of this when we meet. 1 
cannot write more properly about Terentia than 
you do. Let my duty be the first thing to be con- 
sidered. If anything should go ami^s, I would 
rather the fault should lie with her than with my- 
self. A hufidred sestertia (800/.) must be pro- 
cured for Ovia, the wife of C. Lollius. Eros says 
be canuot do it without me ; 1 suppose, because | 
some valuation " is to be accepted^ ana assigned. I 

n Brutus might probably have drawn up si^me account 
of Cato, which he had submitted to Atticus, and* upon 
which Attious had made observations, aa{ proposed certain 
questiona 

n Where Cicero thought of erecting a temple to his 
daughter. See letter 19 of this book. 

o In order to facilitate the arrangements between 
debtors and their creditors, Cwsar had got a law passed to 
admit the estima^on of property agreeably to its value 
before the civil war broke out— ^sca I>e Bell. Civ. iU. 


wish he had mentioned it to you. For if the busi- 
ness, as he tells me, is ready, and he does not 
deceive me in this, it might be completed through 
you. I should be glad if you would inquire into 
this and settle it. When you call upon me to 
attend the business of the forum, you call upon me 
to do that which, even in happier circumstances, I 
avoided. For what have 1 to do with the fomm, 
without legal trials, without a senate, and meeting 
those whom I cannot look upon with patience? 
As to what you say of people's requiring of me 
that I should be at Rome, and not suffering me 
to absent myself, or suffering it only to a certain 
extent ; know that I have long since esteemed you 
more than all those together; and that 1 have 
some regard for myself too, and would much sooner 
abide by my own judgment than that of all the rest. 
Yet I do not go further** than the wisest men 
allow ; all of whose writings, so far as they relate 
to that subject, I have not only read, which is itself 
a mark of some courag'^, for a sidk man to admit of 
his remedy, but have even transferred into my own 
compositions, which is certainly no sign of a 
dejected and broken spirit. From such remedies 
do not endeavour to recall me into that throng, 
lest 1 relapse. 


LETTER XXII.^ 

Tm throwing upon me all the burden of Terentia's 
business **, you do not act with your usual indul- 
gence towards me, — for these wounds are such as I 
cannot touch without the greatest pain. Manage 
it therefore, I beseech you, as you can. For I ask 
nothing more of you, than you can accomplish ; 
and you alone can find out what the truth is about 
Rutilia As you seem to doubt, you will write to 
me when you know, and as soon as you can ; also 
whether Clodia was living after the death of the 
consular D. Brutus, her son. This may be ascer- 
tained from Marcellus, or at least from Posthumia ; 
the other from M. Cotta, or Scyrus, or Satyrus. I 
entreat you again and again on the subject of the 
gardens. I must strive with all my own means and 
those of my friends, ^ ho I am persuaded will not 
desert me ; but I shall be able to do it by myself. 
And I have some propertjr also, which I can easily 
sell. But without selling, '^l^y mortgaging the land 
for one year to the vendor, I can obtain what I 
want if you assist me. Those of Drusus are quite 
ready, for he is wanting to dispose of^them. The 
next I think are Lamfa’s ; but he is absent. How- 
ever, if you can, find out something about them. 
Sillus also makes no use of his, and will easily 
be satisfied with that interest. You have* your 
instructions. Consider, not what the present 
state of my affairs requires, which I regard not, 
but what is the object of my wishes, and what is 
the occasion of them ? 

P In the indulgence of his grief. 

4 This must have some relation to Terentia'a will. Bee 
letter 19 of this book. 

r See letter 20 of this book. 

» Notwithstanding my objeotions to admit conjectural 
emendations ot the text, I have supposed this ought to be 
habes, which is quite agreeable to Cicero's manner of 
writing, while the common reading of hale is both harsh 
and scarcely intelligible. See book vi. letter 1, and book 
xiv. letter 2, also book xvl. letters 7 and 16. 


TO TITUS POMPONIUS ATTICUS. 


LETTER XXIII. 

By the beginning of your letter 1 thought you 
were going to send me some news ; for you say, that 
although I did not care about what was doing in 
Spaih, yet you would write. But in truth you only 
replied to my letter*, as regarded the forum, and 
the senate. But my house is, you say, the 
forum What is my house itself to me with- 
out the forum ? All is over, all is over, Atticus ; I 
have long seen it, but now I acknowledge it, since 1 
have lost the only tie'" by which 1 was held. 
Therefore I seek retirement. And yet if anything 
should bring me thither, I will endeavour if pos- 
sible (and it will be possible) to let nobody besides 
myself be sensible of my affliction ; not even you, if 
by any means this be practicable. And in truth 
this is the reason of my not going up. You 
remember what Aledius'* asked of you. Eveff 
now they * tease me : what would be the case if I 
should go thither?. Attend to the affair of Terentia 
as you mention, and save mS from this great addi- 
tion to my great calamities. That you may know 
I am not so overwhelmed with grief, as to be quite 
sunk, your annals mention the year in which Car- 
neades with the other deputies arrived in Rome ; 
now 1 want to know, what was the occasion of it ; 

I imagine it was on the business of Oropusy, but am 
not certain ; and if it is so, what debates* were held 
about it; besidet, what distinguished Epicurean there 
was at that time, who presided in the gardens’^*; and 
what illustrious statesmen were then at Athens ® ; 
which I apprehend you can find out from Apollo- 
dorus’s book. I am sorry about Attica; yet as her 
illness is slight, 1 trust that all is going well. 1 had 
no doubt about Gamala ^ ; for whence should Lis 
father Ligus be so fortunate ? Not to speak of my- 
self, who am incapable of relief, though every- 
thing should happen as T wish. I heard the same 
valuation of Drusus's gardens which you mention, 
and I believe I stated it in my letter to you 
yesterday. But whatever be the price, that is well 
bought which must needs be had. To me, what- 
ever you may think (for I know what I think myself), 
it is some discharge, if not of my grief, at least of 
my bounden ® duty. I have written to Sica in con- 
sequence of his acquaintance with L. Cotta. If 
nothing should be settled about these gardens across 
the Tiber, Cotta has some property near Ostia in a 

' See letter ill of this bfioTc. 

^ It is probable that C«sar wished, tbrouffh his friends, 
to bring back (Jicero to Rofiie, in order by his presence to 
give authority to Ciesar\s acts. 

▼ Tullia. w gpe letter 4 of this book, note r. 

* Cfl»sar*B friends. , 

7 The Athenians had been accused to the senate of plun- 
dering OropuB, and had been condemned in a heavy fine ; 
in mitigation of which they deputed Cameades, Diogenes, 
and Critolaus, three philosophers of different schools, to 
plead their cause. — Aul. Gell. vii. 14. 
i > The sohoolB of Epicurus at Athens were held in 
^ gardois. 

a Ail these inquiiies show that Cicero was at this time 
not so overwhelmed with grief, but that be could apply 
himself to the composition of some philosophical treatise, 
to which they relate. 

Perhaps Gamala, son to Ligus, had lately died ; and 
his own affliction taught him to expect that Ligus would 
suffer the common calamities of humanity, and by such 
a loss would be unable to epjoy his otherwise happy cir- 
cumstances. 

^ See letter 18 of this hook. 


very public part, though it is but a little place. 
For this purpose, however, it is abundantly 
sufficient. I wish you would think of this ; but do 
not be alarmed at the price of the gardens. I have 
now no want of plate or of clothes'^, or of any places 
of pleasure : this is what 1 want. I see too from 
whom * I can get assistance. But speak with Siliut; 
for there is nothing better. I have also given in- 
structions to Sica, who sends me word that he has 
made some appointment with him. Let him there- 
fore write to inform me what he has done; and let 
it be ' as you shall think proper. 


LETTER XXIV. 

I AM glad that A* Silius has settled his business ; 
for 1 did not care to refuse him, yet doubted how 
far it was in my power to serve him. Make an 
end of Ovia's affair, as you propose. It seems 
now to be time to make some arrangement about 
Cicero «. But I wish to know whether the money 
tliat he will want at Athens, can be obtained by 
letters of exchange, or must he carried with him ; 
and should be glad if you would take the whole 
affair into consideration, respecting both the man- 
ner and time. You will be able to learn from 
Aledius whether Publius is going into Africa, and 
when, 1 wish you would inquire, and let me know. 
And, to return to my own trifles, I want you to 
inform me whether P. Crassus, the son of Venuleia, 
died in the lifetime of his father the consular, P. 
Crassus, as 1 think he did, or afterwards. Like- 
wise, if my memory is correct about Regillus, the 
son of Lepidus, that he died before his father. 
You will despatch these affairs of Cispius, and of 
PreeciuB. All seems to go on most favourably 
with Attica. Make my compliments to her and to 
Pilia. 


LETTER XXV. 

Sica has written^to me all the particulars about 
Silius, and mentioned his having laid the circum- 
stances before you, as you also acknowledge. I am 
pleased with the thing itself, and with the terms ; 
but should prefer paying in money, rather than by 
a valuation ^ ; for Silius will not want an estate for 
pleasure. But though I can be content with my 
present income, T can scarcely do with less. Whence 
then am I to find the money ? You will get six 
hundred sestertia (4800/.) from Hermogenes, 
especially as it is a case of necessity : and 1 find 
that I have as much in the house. For the rest I 
can pay interest to Silius, till I discharge it by 
means of Faberius, or somebody who il indebted to 
him. There will 9e something also from other 
quarters. But you will manage the whole busiuess 
for me. In ^t|j I greatly prefer these gardens to 
those of Drusus ; nor are they to be compared 


d dhthes made a considerable part of the wealth of 
great families. T^ey were used not only for their nume- 
rous slaves, but As cM>veringsfor their couches. 

e It is most probable that Atticus might have offered to 
assist him. 

f So 1 understand this imperfect sentence, 
s About sending the young Cicero to complete his studies 
at Athens.See letter 8 of this book, note v. 

See letter 81 of this book, note 
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together. Believe me, I am influenced but by one 
motive, upon which I know that I am wild. Yet 
humour this my folly, as you For as to what 
you say of the ** repose of old ag6^” that consider, 
ation is at an end ; 1 am in pursuit^ of other 
things. 

c ^ 

LETTER 'XXVI. 

Sica writes me word, that even if he should not 
come to any agreement with A. Silius, yet he Ivill 
come here on the 23d. I rdhdily fcg^ive your occu- 
pations, with which 1 am well acquainted ; and 
doubt not of your disposition, or rather your wish 
and earnest desire, that we may be together. With 
respect to Nicias, if I were in a state to enjoy his 
kindness, 1 should be particularly glad to have him 
with me ; but to me solitude and retirement is a 
province!. Because Sica was contented to bear 
this, I am the more desirous of seeing him. 
Besides, you know the weakness and delicacy of 
our friend Nicias, and his habits in regard to lfood. 
Why then should I be a trouble to him, while he 
can be no pleasure to me ? Nevertheless, his good- 
will is gratifying to me. One subject ^ you mention 
to me, upon which 1 am resolved to say nothing in 
return; for I hope I have prevailed with you to 
save me from that trouble. My compliments to 
Pilia and to Attica. 


LETTER XXVII. 

^ Respecting the Silian affair, though the con- 
ditions are not unknown to me, yet I expect to hear 
all about it to-day from Sica. Cotta’s villa, which 
you say you do not know, is beyond Silius’s, with 
which 1 think you are acquainted ; it is a poor 
place, and very small. It has no land about it ; no 
space for any other purpose, though enough for 
what I want. I look for notoriety. But if we 
come to an agreement about Silius’s gardens, that 
is, if you agree (for it rests entirely with you) we 
need think no more about Cotta. With regard to 
Cicero, I will do as you mentipn, and shall leave it 
to him to fix the time. You will get exchanged what 
money is necessary. If you find out anything from 
Aledius you will, as you mention, write me word. 
I perceive from your letters, as you must also from 
mine, that we have nothing new to say. The same 
subjects recur every day, and are long since worn 
out ; yet can I not refrain from writing daily, that 
1 may hear from you in return. Upon the subject 
of Brutus, however, you may have some intelli- 
gence ; for I imagine you know by this time where 
he means to wait for Pansa. If, as is usual, in 
the nearest part of the province, be Vill he likely 
to arrive ab^ut the beginning of next month. I 
should be glad if it were latrr ; as I have many 
reasons for avoiding Rome ; so that I even doubt 
if I should not offer him some excuse, which 1 see 
would he very easy. But there ^s time enough 
think of it. My compliments to Pilia and ^ttica. 

* In the original is a Greek word si^ifying the “con- 
summation, reiK>Be, or proper occiipiitiun of old age.” 
The same expression is repeated in letters 20 and 44 of this 
book. 

i To which I go with as much delight, os another man 
takes possession of a govemment. 

^ The subjeot of Tereutia. See letters 18 and 23 of this 
book. 


LETTER XXVWI. 

I HAVE learned no more about Sllius from my own 
conversation with Sica, than from his letter ; for he 
wrote very accurately. If therefore anything occurs 
to you in the communication you may have with 
him, you will let me know it. Upon the subject*, 
about which you suppose some notice has been 
sent to me, whether it -has been sent or not, I 
cannot tell ; certainly nothing has reached me. 
Do you therefore proceed as you have begun ; 
and if you can so settle it (which, to say the 
truth I do not expect) as to get her*“ approba- 
tion, you may if you please make use of Cicero. 
It may be of some consequence to him", that he 
should appear to have wished it for her sake : to 
me it signifies nothing, excepting so far as you 
know“, which I greatly regard. When you recall 
the to my usual habits, 1 must say that I have long 
since mourned for the republic, though I did it 
more gently ; for I had something on which my 
mind could repose. Now 1 am quite incapable ot 
maintaining the same intercourse and way of life. 
Nor in this do I think that I need trouble myself 
with the opinions of other people : my own inward 
sense is of more weight with me than the talk of 
the world. While I have been consoling myself in 
study, I have no reason to be dissatisfied with the 
advantage I have gained. I have lessened my 
repining ; my sorrow I neither chuld, nor, if 1 
could, should I wish it. You rightly interpret my 
wishes respecting Trlarius. But do nothing with- 
out their approbation. I love him even in his 
death ; 1 am the guardian of his children, and bear 
affection towards the whole family. With regard 
to the Castrician business, if Castricius wishes to 
receive a price for his slaves, and will consent to its 
being paid in the manner that payments are now 
made p, certainly nothing is more convenient. But 
if he is determined to take away the slaves them- 
selves, it does not appear to me to be equitable ; 
since you desire me to tell you what I think. 1 
should be sorry that my brother Quintus should 
have any trouble about it. And I think 1 under- 
stand that you are of the same opinion ‘b If Publius 
waits for the equinox, as you say Aledius told you, 

I suppose he will soon sailb He told me he 
should go by way of Sicily. Whether he does go, 
and when, I should like to know. And I wish, at 
some time when it is convenient to you, that you 
would visit the little Lentulus*, and send him such 
of my slaves as you think** proper. Compliments 
to Pilia and Attica. 


LETTER XXIX. 

SiLTUS, you say, is to be with you to-day. To- 
morrow therefore, or rather when you can, you 

I Cicero’s will. See letter 18 of this book. ™ Terontia’s. 

» Tliat so Tereutia might consider him in her will. See 
letter ID of this book. 

o So far aa his duty is concerned. See letter 19 of this 
book. 

p By the appralsoment of property. See letter 21 of this 
book, note 

s Namely, that it is not equitable to take away the slaves 
from Quintus, who seems to have agreed with Castricius 
about a price for them, but could not immediately procure 
the money. 

' To Africa. Bee letter 24 of this bo(»k. 

B The son of Tullia and of Cornelius Lentulus Dolabella. 


TO TITUS POMPONIUS ATTICUS. 


will let me know if you have anything to tell me 
after having seen him. 1 do not wish to avoid 
Bratus, yet I do not expect to derive from him any 
consolation. But there are reasons why 1 should 
not like to be at Rome at this time ; if these con- 
tinue, I must devise some excuse to Brutus ; and, 
as things now are, they seem likely to continue. 
Pray bring this business of the gardens to some 
conclusion. The chief object is what you know. 
Another consideration is, that 1 want something 
for myself. For I can neither bear to live in the 
world nor to be at a distance from you. For this my 
design 1 find nothing more suitable than that place. 
Upon this subject 1 am persuaded of your concur- 
rence ; and the more so because I think (and I 
understand you are of the same opinion) that 1 am 
regarded with great affection by Oppius and Balbus. 
1 would have you communicate to them how 
earnestly, and why, I wish for these gardens; bu^ 
that it can only be done when that Faberian business 
is settled. Find out therefore whether they will 
sanction it * ; or how far tlajy can be induced, if I 
forego part of my claim upon early payment ; for 
•I despair of getting the whole. In short you wiU 
discover if they are disposed to give me any assist- 
ance towards this design. IF they will, it is a 
great point gained ; if not, let us strive by any 
means to accomplish it. Consider it as that ancient 
“ repose of old age," as you expressed it, or as my 
tomb. Nothing more is to be thought of that place 
at Ostia. If 1 cannot get this, I must try about 
Damasippus’s. Lamia’s I conceive to be unattain- 
able. 


LETTER XXX. 

I THINK what T shall say to you ; but there is 
really nothing. The same day after day. 1 am 
much obliged to you for going to see Lentulus. Let 
him have what servants, and what number you think 
right. Respecting Silius's inclination to sell, and 
respecting the price, you seem to apprehend, in 
the first place, that he may not choose it ; and, in 
the next place, that he may not accede to the terms. 
Sica is of a different opinion ; but I agree with you. 
However, 1 have written to Egnatius, as he wished. 
I have no objection to your speaking with Clodius 
according to Silius’s desire ; and this is better than 
riiat I should write to Ciodius, as he asked me to 
do. With regard to Castricius’s slaves", I think 
it best that Egnatius should manage it ; as you 
mention thab you suppose will be done. Pray see 
that the account is settled with Ovia Since you 
say that it was night * when you wrote, I shall 
expect something more in to-day’s Idtter. 

» Whether Oppius and Balbus, who were concerned 
jointly with Faberius in conducting Caesar's affairs, would 
undertake to promote the payment to Cicero, especially if 
he consented to relinquish part of his claim on prompt 
payment of the remainder. See letter 47 of this book. 

a See letter ilB of this book. 

V Egnatius was i banker employed by both Marcus and 
Quintus Cicero. In this transaction the latter was con- 
cerned. 

w Bee letter SI of this book. 

X It is to be supposed that Atticus had allured this os a 
reason lor abruptly concluding his letter. 


LETTER XXXL 

Sica will be suijirised at Silius's having changed 
his mind>'. Fof my part, 1 am mbre surprised at 
your saying, that if 1 should suggest a different 
purchase, (which ho will not hear of, having des- 
tined it to some other purpose,) you think he mty 
be induced to sell. ¥pr he imputes to his son the 
cause of his refusal ; which seems to me not 
unreasonable, considering that his son is everything 
he could wish. You ask me what is the highest 
price I would give ; anH how much I prefer these 
gardens to those of Dnisift. 1 have never been 
there. The Coponian villa* I kn(m to be old, and 
not large, and that it has a nome wood. But 1 
know the produce of neither ; which however I 
think it would be prudent to ascertain : though 
either of them are valuable to me from my parti- 
cular circumstances, not from the computation of 
their real worth. But I would have you consider 
whe^er it is in my power to purchase them. If I 
could sell the Faberian property, 1 should not 
hesitate to conclude even on prompt payment for 
Silius’s, if only he can be induced to sell. If he 
refuses to sell, I wouM apply to Drusus on the 
terms which Egnatius told you he demanded. 
Hermogenes*^ may also be a great assistance to me 
in making a prompt payment. Do you only 
admit of my being in the disposition of one who is 
desirous of purchasing : yet while 1 am a slave to 
my wishes and my grief, I am willing to be directed 
by you. 1 have received a letter from Egnatius^ 
should he have any conversation with you, you 
will let me know ; for it will be most convenient to 
negotiate through him ; and this 1 think should be 
done, for I do not see how it is possible to come to 
any conclusion with Siliiis. Compliments to Pilia 
and Attica. I have written this with my own 
hand. Pray think what is to be done. 


LETTER XXXIL 

PuBLiLiA*" has written to me to say that her 
mother, in a conversation with Publilius**, agreed 
to come with him to visit me ; and she adds, that 
if 1 would permit her, she would come at the same 
time. She uses many entreaties for this purpose, 
and begs me to write in answer. You see bow 
embarrassing this is. I replied that I was even 
more afflicted, than when I had told her I wished to 
be alone ; and therefore was not disposed to let her 
come to me at this time. 1 thought, if 1 made no 
reply, that she would come with her mother. Now 
I do not thihk she will : for it was evident that the 
letter was not her own. But 1 wi^h to avoid 
altogether, what I |Be will happen, that they should 
come to me. There is only one way of avoiding 


7 See letter 25 ofi^ms book. 

’ Supposed to be the same as Prusus's. 

• ibdebtor of Cicero's. See letter 25 of this book, 
b This letter probably respected the sale of Drusiis’s place. 
But it may be ol^rved that Ejmatius, as Cicero's agent, bad 
some concern with Sillus likewise, and with Castriclus, as 
appears by the preceding letters; though the latter was oa 
Quintus's account. 

c Cicero, after being divorced from Terentla, had mar- 
ried PubUlla. 

^ Brother to Publilia. 




TO TITUS POMPONIU8 ATTICUS. 


saying that Pilfa and Attica were quite well. This 
last was delivered to me the thirteenth day. I 
thank you for sending me Brutus’s letter. He 
wrote also to me. This letter I send you, and 
likewise a copy of my answer t6 it. Respecting 
the temple, if you find nothing for me in the gar 
dens f which you may surely find, if you have that 
regard for me which you certainly ha^), 1 highly 
approve your proposal about Tusculaiium. How- 
ever judicious you may be in your plans, as indeed 
you are, yet, unless you took a real interest in my 
obtaining what I so ardently wish, that* idea could 
never have come so appositely into your mind. But 
somehow I require notoriety. Therefore you must 
accomplish for me the possession of these gardens. 
The most frequented are Scapula’s ; besides, there 
is the vicinity to where you are, that it may not 
•occupy the whole day to go thither. For this 
reason I should exceedingly wish you to confer 
with Otho*", if he is in Rome, before your de- 
parture. If therc^ is nothing to be had, though 
you are used to bear with ihy folly, yet I shall go 
on till I make you quite angry ; for Drusus at least 
is disposed to sell. If then there is anything else, 
it will not be my fault if I do not buy it ; but in 
this I beg you to take care that I commit no error. 
The siircst way of taking care is, if 1 can accom- 
plish anything about Scapula’s gardens'*. I wish 
you likewise to inform me how long you will stay 
in your villa near Rome. I have need of your 
favour and your influence with Terentia ; but you 
will do as you think right : for 1 know that where 
anything concerns me you take more interest in it 
than 1 do myself. Hirtius has written to me that 
Sex. Pompeius° has left Corduha and fled into the 
more northern provinces of Spain, and that Cnseus 
has fled 1 know not whither, for it is of little con- 
sequence. 1 know nothing more. He dates his 
letter from Narbonne, the 18th of April. You 
wrote to me doubtfully about the shipwreck of 
Caninius ; let me know therefore if any certain 
intelligence has arrived. M^ith respect to your 
calling me from my sadness, you will greatly relieve 
me if you can find a place for the temple. Many 
things occur to my mind in favour of the deifica- 
tion ; but I am greatly in want of a situation. 
Again, therefore, see Otho about it. 


LETTEfe XXXVIII. 

I HAVE D<^doubt yofl were very busy, which was 
the reason of your not sending me any letter : but 
he was an idle fellow not to attend your convenience 
when he was sent for that very purpose. At this 
time, unless anything has detained you, I imagine 
you are in your villa. I continue writing here all 
day without any relief, but yet with some distraction 
of attention. Asinius Pollio has written to me on 
the subject of our unnatural relation i*. What the 
younger Balbus lately intimated pretty plainly, and 
Bolabella more reservedly, he has openly declared. 

I should be deeply concerned if there were any 

m Otho might probably be one of Scapula’s heirs. 

H It was to be expected that Scapula, being lately dead, 
his heirs would be obliged to sell these gardens in order to | 
divide the property. ! 

o Sextus and Cneus Pompeius were the song of Cnaeus ! 
Pompeius Magnus. | 

p Young (t. Cicero. 


room for new sources of grief. But can anything 
he more abominable ? What a dangerous man ! 
Though for my part — but I will restrain my feel- 
ing. Let me hear from you, as, you may be at 
leisure ; for there is nothing that presses. As to 
what yovp say, that 1 ought now to show the firm- 
ness of my mind, — and that some speak of (gie 
moi*e severely than either you or Bratus write : if 
any persons suppose that my mind is broken and 
has lost its energy, let them know the extent and , 
kind of studies in which 1 am engaged, — and I 
conceive, if they are men, they will think either 
that 1 do not deserve repronf, having so far roused 
myself as to bring my nflnd disengaged to the dis- 
cussion of diflicult questions ; orwf 1 have chosen 
this method of diverting my grief, which is at once 
the most liberal and the most worthy of a man of 
learning, that I aught rather to be commended. 
But while I do everything that I can for my relief, 
do you effect that'i, for which I perceive you are 
not less earnest than 1 am. 1 seem to owe this to 
myself, and to be incapable of ease till 1 have dis- 
charged it, or seen a prospect of discharging it, — 
that is, till I have a place such ns I want. If 
Scapula’s heirs, as you say that Otho told you, 
mean to have the gardens divided into four parts 
and valued, there is indeed no room for a purchaser. 
But if they are to be publicly sold, we'will see what 
can be done. That Publician place, belonging to 
Trebonius and Cusinius, was offered me : but you 
know it is a mere barn ; anti 1 do not approve of 
it at all. Clodia’s I like ; but apprehend it is not to 
be sold. Though you say you quite revolt from 
Drusus’s gardens, yet I must be content with 
those, unless you can find something else. The 
building 1 do not regard ; for 1 shall build nothing 
more than I should do otherwise. The 4th and 
5th books of Antisthenes’s Cyrus please me like 
the other works of tlie same author, who is more 
ingenious than learned. 


LETTER XXXIX. 

When the mesAsnger arrived without a letter 
from you, I supposed the reason of your not 
writing to be that you had written the day before 
what 1 answered in that letter. Yet I had expected 
to hear something relating to the letter of Asinius 
Pollio. But I measure your leisure too much by 
my own. However, unless there should be some- 
thing of importance, I would not have you think 
[ it necessary to write till you are quite at liberty. 
1 would do as you advise about the messengers, if 
there were any letters of consequence, as there 
were formerly ; when, during the shorter days, yet 
the messengers constantly returned to their time. 
And there was something, as Silius, drusus, and 
some other matters? Now, if it were not for Otho, 
there would nothing to write about : even that 
is deferred. Ye(#I find relief when I talk with you 
tn my absence ; and still more when I read your 
lettei%. But since you are out of town (for so I 
suppose), and there is no particular occasion for 
writing, our cArespondence may rest till something 
new occurs. 

s The procuring a proper situation for a temple to be 
consecrated to his daughter. 


THE LETTERS OP MARCUS TULLIUS CICERO 


LETTER XL. 

What will be the nature of Ceesar'a censure' in 
opposition to my commendation, 1 see from the 
book which Hirtius has sent me, in which he col- 
lects together the faults of Cato, while ffb speaks 
vary highly of me. 1 have, therefore, sent the 
book to Musca, that he might give it to your 
librarians^ — for I wish to have it made public ; and 
that this may be the sooner done, I should be glad 
if you would give directions to your people. I 
often attempt to compose something in the way of 
advice*, but 1 cannot ptease myself. In this 1 am 
countenanced by the address of Aristotle and of 
Theopompus to*’ Alexander. But what resem- 
blance is there between the two cases ? They 
wrote what was at once honourable to themselves 
and agreeable to Alexander. Ckn you devise any- 
thing of such a kind ? As for me, I can suggest 
nothing. When you say that you fear my influence 
and authority may be lessened by this my grief, I 
know not what people should either blame or re- 
quire. Is it that 1 should not grieve ? How is 
that possible ? That I should not sink under it ? 
Who ever did so less ? While 1 remained at your 
house, whom did I exclude? Who, that came, 
could be offended with me ? From you I went to 
Astura. Those lively spirits who find fault with 
me cannot read so much as 1 wrote. How well, is 
nothing to the purpose : but the kind of writing 
was such as nobody ‘with a broken spirit could 
execute. I have been thirty days in my gardens*. 
Who ever found a want of access to me, or of free 
conversation ? And now I am so engaged in read- 
ing and in writing, that my attendants find it more 
difficult to bear tlieir leisure than 1 to bear my 
labour. If anybody asks why I am not at Rome ? 
Because it is the recess. Why 1 am not in any of 
my farms, which are suitable to such a* time ? 
Because I could not easily bear so much company. 
Therefore I remain, where he” who possessed that 
excellent place at Baiee used every year to spend 
this season. When I come to Rome, neither my 
looks nor conversation will subject me to reproof. 
I have lost for ever that gaiety with which I used 
to season the sadness of these times ; but there will 
be found no want of constancy and firmness either 
in my mind or speech. Respecting Scapula’s 
gardens, it seems possible, partly by your influence 
partly by mine, to get them submitted to public 
auction. Unless this is done I shall be excluded. 
But if we come to an open sale, my desire of pos- 
session will outweigh Otho's wealth : for as to 
what you mention about Leiitulus, it does not rest 
upon that. Let but the Faberian business' be 
settled, and continue to exert yourself as you do, 
and 1 shall f^,et what I want. In answer to your 
inquiry how long I shall rema^ here, — ^it will be a 
few days ; but I am not certain : as soon as I have 
determined, I will write to you. Dp you likewise 
let me know how long you meau to stay in youf 
villa. The very day on which I send this 1 have also 
received, both by letter and by word of moutli, the 
same account you mention of Piliq and of Attica. 

' Caesar wrote a piece called “ Antl-Cato,” in answer to 
Cicero’s pnnaffyrlc, called ** 

• To CfGsar, and probal^y at Atticus’ suggestion. See 
letter 44 of this book. 

* At Astura. ” It is uncertain of whom he speaks. 

V See letter SB of this book. 


LETTER XLI. 

I HAVR nothing to say ; yet I wish to know 
where you are, — and, if you are gone, or going, out 
of town, when you mean to return. You will 
therefore inform me. And respecting my move- 
ments, which you desire to know, I have de- 
termined to be at Lanuvium on the 14th, and 
from thence to go the day following either to Tus- 
culanum or to Rome ; which I do, you shall know 
the same day. You know how querulous misfor- 
tune is, — ^not indeed towards you ; but yet 1 am 
grown very impatient about the temple : and unless 
this is, 1 do not say completed, but unless I see it 
in progress, 1 will venture to say (and you will 
receive it as you are accustomed), my vexation will 
vent itself upon you, however undeservedly. But 
you will bear with me in writing this, as you do,* 
4fnd have borne with all my weaknesses. T should 
be glad to have you collect all your consolations in 
this one object. If you ask» what it is I wish for ? 
First Scapula’s gardertk, then Clodia’s; afterwards, 
if Siliiis refuses and Drusus is unreasonable, those 
of Cusinius and Trebonius ; 1 believe they belong 
now to Terentiiis ; I know they did belong to 
Rebilus. But if you prefer Tusculanum, as you have 
signified in some of your letters, 1 shall not object 
to it. This then is what you must accomplish, if 
you wish me to be comforted ; whom you now 
accuse more severely than is natural to you ; but 
you do it from your great affection, and overcome 
perhaps by my foolishness. Yet if you wish me to 
be comforted this is the greatest comfort ; or, if 
you would know the truth, the only one. If you 
have read Hirtius’s letter, — which I consider as a 
specimen of the censure that Cffisar has written 
upon Cato, — T should like you to inform me, at 
your convenience, what you think of it. To return 
to the subject of the temple ; unless it is finished 
this summer, which is yet all before us, I shall not 
think myself free from guilt 


LETTER XLH. 

(Gr(BV, xliii.) 

1 HAVE determined to sleep at Lanuvium on the 
14th, as 1 mentioned to ypxi before ; from thence I 
shall go either to Rome or. to Tusculanum. You 
shall know both beforehand. You do rightly in 
taking no notice of the relief which this business 
may justly afford me ; it being suefi', believe me, 
as you could not suppose. The tiling itself shows 
how earnestly I desire it, when I venture to confess 
it to you, who, 1 suspect, do not very much approve 
of it : but in this you must bear with my weakness. 
Bear with it? Nay, you must even forward it. 
About Otho I dare not hope ; perhaps because I 
wish it. Besides, the purchase exceeds my ability, 
especially in opposition to one who is both desirous 
of having it, and rich, and one o£ the heirs. Next 
to this I should like Clodia’s. But if these cannot 
be had, conclude what you will. I consider myself 
bound by a stricter obligation than anybody ever 
was by that of a vow. You will see, likewise, the 
Trebonian gardens, notwithstanding the owners are 

^ In letter 18 of this book he had said that he considered 
himself as bound by a vow. He alludes to the same thing 
likewise in letter 42 of this book. 


TO TITUS POMPONIUS ATTICUS. 


absent ; and as 1 mentioned to you yesterday, you 
will think also about Tusculanum. The summer 
must certainly not be suffered to slip away without 
doing something. 


LETTER XLTII. 

(Grav, Book xiii. Letter xxvi.) 

I ENTIRELY approvc of what you mention about 
Virgilius's portion*. You will therefore act ac- 
cordingly. That is my first wish^ ; next to that, 
Clodia's ; and if I can get neither, I fear I may 
become outrageous and rush upon Drusus. 1 
know no moderation in my desire of that object, 
which you know. Therefore at intervals I incline 
to Tusculanum. For anything is better than not 
to have it finished this summer. In my present 
state, I have no place where I can be more at m^ 
ease than at Astura. But as those who are with 
me hasten away (J suppose because they cannot 
bear my sadness) ; though^l should be very well 
content to remain ; yet, as 1 mentioned to you, I 
shall go from hence, that 1 may not appear de- 
serted. But which way ? To Lanuvium ? I try* 
to go to Tusculanum ; but will immediately let you 
know. You will bring your writing*^ to an end. 
For my own part, it is not to be believed how much 
I write in the day ; and even in the night ; for I 
get no sleep. Yesterday also I accomplished a 
letter to Caesar, because you seemed to wish it. 
And if you thought it expedient, there is no harm 
in its being written. As things are at present, 
there is no necessity for sending it ; hut this shall 
be as you please. I will however send you a copy 
of it, perhaps from Lanuvium, unless it happens that 
1 go to Rome. But you shall know to-morrow. 


LETTER XLIV. 

I AM very well pleased that Hirtius should have 
written to you with sympathy about me, for he has 
done it kindly ; and I am still better pleased that 
you should not have sent me his letter, for you 
have done it even more kindly. I wish the book, 
which he sent me upon Cato, to be published by 
your librarians for this reason, that his praise may 
be exalted by the censur,^ of that party. In acting 
through Mustella you have a person extremely 
proper, and one who has been kindly disposed 
towards me ever siift;e the Pontian business. 
Therefore get something done*^. What else, but to 
secure access to a purchaser*' } This may be done 
through any of the heirs. And I apprehend Mus- 
tella*^ will do it, if you ask him. You will thus 

X Virgiliufi was one of the heirs of Scapula, together with 
Otho, Mustella, and Crispus. 

y Scapula’s gardens. . 

> Uis difficulty consisted In overcoming his repugnance 
to visit a place which sadly reminded him of his daughter. 

Atticus seems to have b(?en engaged in settling his 
accounts, with which these letters, literajt, were probably 
connected. Compare this with what he repeats in the 
following letter, sed queexo conjice, et tc vacuum redde 
nobit, 

1> Perhaps some person whom Cicero had defended, or 
otherwise assisted. 

c In finding a place to erect a temple to Tullia. 

^ To get Scapula's gardens exposed to public sale. 

« Mustella appears to have^been one of Scapula’s heirs. 


procure for me the place which I wish, for the 
purpose «lrhich I have at heart ; and besides, ** a 
repose for my old age**," For those of Silius, 
and of Drusus, do not appear to me sufficiently 
respectable for a family residence. How would it 
become ^ne to remain for any length of time in 
such a ^illa as that? 1 should therefore pref^, 
first, Otho's ; and, next to that, Clodia s. *f 
nothing can be done, either some stratagem must be 
practised upon Drusus *, or 1 must be content with 
Tusculanum. In shutting yourself up at home, 
you have acted prudently. But pray use despatch, 
and restore yourself to me dree from care. 1 shall 
go from hence, as 1 bdfore-mentioned, to Lanu- 
vium on the 14th, and the day fallowing to Tus- 
culanum. For I have subdued my mind**, and 
perhaps conquered it, if only I can persevere. 
You shall know therefore, perhaps to-morrow, at 
all events the day after. But pray, how is this ? 
Fhilotiraus affirms tliat Pompeius is not shut up in 
Carteia ; about which Oppius and Balbus sent me 
the copy, of a letter to Cludius Patavinus, declaring 
that they believed it to be true ; but that a great 
war is still maintained*. He is in the habit of 
being a complete FulviniasterJ ; but yet, if you 
have any intelligence, let me know it I want also 
to know what is the truth respecting Caninius^ 
shipwreck**. 


LETTER XLV. 

While I have been here*, I have completed 
two long treatises : for 1 have no other means of 
deviating, as it were, from the path of wretched- 
ness. Even if you have nothing to say, which I 
foresee will be the case, yet 1 wish you to tell me 
that, if only it is not in these terms. The accounts 
of Attica are excellent. T am concerned about 
your languor"*, notwithstanding you say it is 
nothing. In Tusculanum I shall have the advan- 
tage of more frequently hearing from you, and 
sometimes seeing you. In other respects things 
are more supportable at Astura ; nor are the 
objects, which revive my grief, more distressing 
here than everywhere else" ; though in truth, 
wherever I am, they are with me. 1 wrote to you 
about your neighbour ° Caesar, because I had learned 

i In the original is the HUine Greek word which was 
explained in letter 25 of this book, note *. 

« Some artifice to induce him to Hell his gardens at a 
ronHonahlo price. See letter 41 of this book. 

b Forced himself to return to Tusculanum, which he 
had hitherto avoided, as containing many objects calcu- 
lated to renew his grief for Tullia. See letters 45 and 46 
of this book, 

* In Spain. ^ 

i A partial interpreter of events In favour ot his own, 
that Ih, of Pompeius’s party. [See book xMetter Such 
as had boon notorlouily some person of the name of Ful- 
vius or Fulvinius. 

^ See letter #7 of this book, 
j 1 At Astura. • 

n* In the original is a Greek word of doubtful slgniflca- w 
tionf but probably meaning a languor which created an 
indifference towards everything. 

n This I conaAve to bo the Just meaning of the word 
moffit in this place. On the contrary, at TuHCulanum 
there were many circumstances to remind him of his 
daughter. 

» A statue bad lately been erected to Ciesar in the tem- 
ple of QrUirinus, near Atticus’s house, which was on the 
Quirinal hill. 


THE LETTERS OF MARCUS TULLIUS CICERO 


it from your letter. I would rather have him 
comrade with Quirinus than with Public p Safety. 
Let Hirtius be made public *i ; for 1 was of the 
same opinion, which you mention, that while our 
friend’s genius is applauded, his attempt to censure 
Cato would be derided. 


LETTER XLVI. 

I HAVE never complained of your not writing ; 
for 1 perceive what you mention Besides I sus- 
pect, or rather know, th^tyou can have had nothing 
to say. On the 8th I supposed you to be out of 
town, and concluded that there was nothing. I 
shall nevertheless send to you almost every day ; 
for 1 would rather send in vain than that you 
should have nobody to take ybiir letters, in case 
there should be anything with which you think I 
ought to be acquainted. On the 8th I received 
your empty letter, as you call it ; for what had you 
to write about ? Yet, such as it was, it was not 
unpleasant to me to know even this, that you had 
no news. You mentioned, however, something 
about Clodia. Where then is she ? or when will 
she come ? That place pleases me so well, that, 
next to Otho's”, I like nothing better. But I do 
not suppose either that she will sell ; for she takes 
pleasure in it, and is in no want of money : and as 
for the other, you are aware of the difficulties. Yet 
pray let us try, that we may devise some means of 
gratifying my wishes. I think of leaving this 
place to-morrow, and going either to Tusculanum 
or homes and afterwards perhaps to Arpinum. 
When I know for certain, I will write to you. It 
had occurred to me to remind you of doing the very 
thing which you are dofhg ; for 1 thought you 
could more conveniently transact the same business 
at home, without suffering yourself to be inter- 
rupted. 


LETTER XLVIL 
{Greev. xlvi.) 

I HOPE to conquer my feelings, and to go from 
Lanuvium to Tusculanum. For I must either 
renounce for ever that estate (since the same 
painful sensations will remain, only in a less de- 
gree) or 1 know not what it signifies whether 1 go 
there now, or ten years hence. Since the being 
thus reminded, is nothing more than what con- 
stantly wastes me day and night. What then, you 
will say, do your studies afford no relief ? In this 
respect I fear they may even do the contrary ; as I 
might otherwise perhaps be more insensible. For 
to a cultivated mind nothing is without feeling and 
interest 

P Near to the temple of Quirlnue was situated the temple . 
of Public Safety ; and Cicero means to say that he should * 
be florry to have any tyrant in a place of safety. , 

q Hirtius*s essay, mentioned in letter 40 of this book.) 

» That you arc very busy. 

• The same that is elsewhere called Scapu^'s, Otho being 
erne of the heirs. See letter 37 of this b<M)k. 

* To his house at Rome. 1 have thought it right to pre- 
serve the character of the original by a literal tmnslation. 
He uses the word in the same sense elsewhere. 


LETTER XLVIII. 

(Grcpv. xlvii.) 

Do then, as you mention, so that you put your- 
self to no inconvenience. For two words will be 
sufficient. Or I will go up, if it is necessary. 
This therefore as you can. About Mustella do 
as you propose ; though it is a great undertaking". 
For this reason I more incline to Clodia. But in 
either case the Faberian account must be settled ; 
about which there will be no harm in your having 
some conversation with Balbus ; and indeed letting 
him know, what is the truth, that I am desirous of 
purchasing, and unable to do it without the dis- 
charge of that debt, and do not dare to engage upon 
an uncertainty. But since Clodia is to be at Rome, 
and you consider it so desirable, I look wholly that 
way ; not that I should not prefer the other ; but 
h: is a great concern, and an arduous contest with 
one who is eager, who is rich, who is heir. Though 
in point of eagerness T will yi«ld to nobody : in 
other respects I am inVerior. But of this when we 
meet. Make^ public Hirtius’s book, as you do. 
Respecting Philotimus 1 also thought the same. 
I foresee that your house will become more valuable 
from having Csesar for your neighbour^. 1 am 
expecting the return of my messenger to-day. He 
will bring ^me an account of Pilia and Attica. 


LETTER XLIX. 

(Gnev. xlviii.) 

I CAK easily believe that you are glad to be at 
home. But I should like to know how much 
remains to be done ; or whether you have already 
finished. 1 am expecting you in Tusculanum ; and 
the rather, because you wrote word to Tiro, that 
you were coming immediately, and added that you 
thought it necessary. While you were here, I was 
very sensible bow much good you did me ; but 1 
am much more sensible of it since your departure. 
Therefore, as 1 mentioned ta you in a former 
letter, I will either go wholly to you ; or you shall 
come to me, so far as it will be consistent with 
your occupations. 


LETTER L. 

(Grav, xlix.) 

II 

Yesterday, not long after you leA me I think, 
some persons of smart appearance brought me 
despatches, and a letter from ** C. Marius, the son 
of Caius, and grandson of Cains’^,” urging me at 
great length, by the relationship between us, by 
the poem which 1 had inscribed with the name of 
Marius, by the eloquence of L. Crassus, his grand- 
father, to undertake his defence ; and he sent me 
a detail of his case. I wrote to him in return, 

^ Great from the Fneo. ' 

It must be remembered that, previous to the invention 
of printing, it was a work of great labour to make copies of 
a bor>k fur the use of the public. 

^ His intclligonoe about the war in Spain. See letter 
44 of this book. 

* See letter 45 of this book. This may be supposed to 
be said jestingly. 

7 This 1 take to be a transcript of the title assumed by 
this man, who was an impostor. 


TO TITUS POMPONIUS ATTICUS. 


that he had no need of a patron, since the iK’hole 
power was in his relation Ccesar, who was an excel- 
lent man, and exceedingly liberal ; but that never- 
theless he should have my good wishes. What 
times are these ! That it should ever happen that 
Curtius* should think of standing for the consul- 
ship ! But enough of this. I am anxious about 
Tiro. But 1 shall soon know how does, for I 
sent a person yesterday to see him ; to whom at 
the same time I gave a letter for you. I send you 
a copy of my letter to Caesar. 1 should be glad if 
you would let me know on what day the gardens 
are to be sold. 


LETTER LI. 

(Gratv. 1.) 

In proportion as your arrival cheered me, go 
your departure afflicted me. Therefore when you 
can, that is, when you have done with Sextus’*^ 
sale, you will com*e to me again. A single day will 
be valuable to me ; 1 need not say, agreeable. 1 
would myself go to Rome in order to be with you, 
if 1 had sufficiently made up my mind on a certain 
subject^. 


LETTER LII. 

(Grav. li.) 

I HAVE got Tiro with me sooner than I had 
apprehended. Nicias is also arrived ; and 1 heard 
to-day that Valerius was coming. How many 
soever they may be, 1 shall feel myself more 
solitary than if you alone were here. But 1 hope to 
see you after Peduceus’s*^ business. You give some 
intimation that it may even be sooner : but this as 
you can. About Virgilius do as you mention**. 

I want however to know when the sale takes place. 

I see that you approve of my sending the letter to 
Cfiesar. To' say the truth, 1 quite agree in the 
propriety of doing so ; and the rather, because 
there is nothing in it that is unbecoming a good 
citizen ; good at least for the times, to which all 
writers on government direct us to submit. But 
you know it was my desire that some of that party 
should read it first ; which 1 wish you would take 
care of ; and not let it be sent, unless you understand 
that they quite approve of it. You will easily find 
out whether they rAlIy think so, or only feign. 
Feigning would be to me a prohibition. But this 
you will pgobe. Tiro has informed me of your 
opinion gbout Cserellia ; that it is unbecoming my 
dignity to remain in debt ; and that you think 
I should give a note of hand — “ Tins you fear ; of 

X The same who is before mentioned. See book ix. 
letter 6. 

» Atticus, being a friend to Sextus Poduceus, wished to 
attend the sale of some part of his property. 

b From the obscure hint contained in this expression, 
it is probable he might allude to his conduct in the senate^ 
respecting CsesaFs authority and administration. See let- 
ters 11 and 29 of this book. 

c The same who in the preceding letter is called Sextus. 

d Virgilius was one of the heirs of Scapula, [see letter 
44 of this book.] whose gardens Cicero wished to get. It 
is to the sale of these gardens that he refers in the subse- 
queut sentenoe. 


the other you entertain no fear®.'' But these, 
and many other matters, when we meet. With 
your leave, however, the payment of the debt to 
Caereltia must be suspended, till 1 know about Meto 
and Faberius. 


LETTER LIU. 

(Gr€Bv. lii.) 

Ypu know L. Tullius Montanus who went with 
Cicero ^ 1 have received a letter from his sister’s 

husband, saying that Montanus owes Plancus 25 
scstertia (200/.) as surety ror Flaminius ; and that 
something had been requested of^ou by Montanus 
respecting this business. If you can assist him, 
either by speaking to Plancus, or by any other 
means, 1 should be truly glad that you would do 
it : my obligation to him demands it. If, as it 
may happen, you are better acquainted with the 
business than lam, or if you think that Plancus 
should be solicited, I wish you would write to me ; 
that I may know what the case is, and what to ask 
of him. I am expecting to hear what you have done 
about the letter to Caesar. I am not very anxious 
about Silius?. You must get me either Scapula’s 
gardens, or Clodia’s. But you seem to be in some 
doubt about Clodia, whether she will come, or 
when, and whether the gardens will be to be sold. 
What is it I hear of Spinther’s being divorced ? 
You are very confident, you will say, in the copious- 
ness of the Latin language, to undertake such sub- 
jects**: but they are mere transcripts, and done 
with less labour than you may suppose. I have 
only to find words, and in these 1 abound. 


LETTER LIV. 

(iircBv, liii.) 

Though I have nothing to say to you, yet I 
write, because I seem tlien to talk with you. There 
are with me here Nicias and Valerius. 1 expect 
to-day a letter from you written in the morning. 
There will perhaps be another in the afternoon, 
unless your correspondence with Epirus prevents 
you, which I would not interrupt. I send you 
letters to Marcianus and to Montanus, which I 
^ould be glad if you would inclose in your packet*, 
unless that is already gone. 

« The original is a verse, quoted also elsewhere from 
some unknown author. Cioero^s meaning seems to bo, 
that while Atticus was apprehensive of the debt being left 
unpaid, ho did not advert to the embarrassment which it 
might occasion to Cicero to pay it, before he was liimself 
sure of beii^ paid by his own creditors, Slcto and Faberius. 
^ To Athens. See letters 8 and 24 of this book, 
ff Siliiis’s gardens. See letter 44 of this book, 
h Philosophical objects, which, before Cicero, had not 
been treated in the Latin language. He goes on to say, 
that he dress his matter from the Greek writers, and had 
little trouble exsept in finding Latin expressions. In the 
conclusion of his treatise “ He Finibus,*’ wo find it said iis 
ths person of Attious,— ** Sed mehercule pergrata mihi 
oratio tua: qua enim dici latine posse non arbitrabar, ea 
dicta sunt a t^nec minus plane, quam dicuntur a Onscls.'* 
* Which Atticus was going to send to Buthrotum in 
Epirus, from whence Cicero's letters would be forwarded 
to Athens. 


THE LETTERS OF MARCUS TULLIUS CICERO 


BOOK XIIL 

{*rhe arrangement ef the letters in this hook appears to be in several instances incorrect ; get the inconveniencct not to 
i mention the difficulty, of altering it in a way that could be satisfactory, made it to be thought more desirable to 
preserve the order already established, o 


LETTER 1. 

Nobody could have written more firmly or 
more temperately than you have done to Cicero^, 
or more entirely as 1 could wish. Your letters to 
the Tuiiii*^ are likewise extremely prudent. So 
that either these 'must have an effect or we must 
think no more about it. I see that you are using, 
or rather have already used, all diligence about the 
money If you succeed in this, 1 shall owe the 
gardens to you. There is no kind of possession 
which I should like better, especially for that pur- 
pose” in which I am engaged ; and about which 
you prevent my impatience, by the assurance, or 
rather promise, for the summer®. Besides, for 
the decline of my life**, and the relief of my sorrow, 
nothing can be found more suitable. My wish for it 
sometimes urges me to exhort you ; but 1 check my- 
self; for I'do not doubt but that in a matter, which 
you think I have much at heart, your wishes even 
exceed my own. Therefore understand this, as if 
it were really so. I am anxious to know what 
they** think of my letter to Csesar. Nicias is much 
attached to you, as he ought to be, and is highly 
gratihed by your remembrance of him. On my 
part I have a great affection for our friend Peduceus; 
and transfer to him all the regard I felt for his 
father ; besides that I value him for his own sake, 
as much as I valued the other ; and am much obliged 
to you for wishing to produce this mutual attach- 
ment between us. When you have examined the 
gardens, and liave informed me about the letter^, 
1 shall have some subject to write upon. But at 
all events I shall write to you ; for there will always 
be something to say. 


LETTER II. 

Your early information was more gratifying lb 
me, than the substance of your letter. For what 
can be more shameful*.^ But I am now grown 
callous to such things, and have put off all feeling. 
I look for a letter from you to-day ; not that I 
expect any news ; for how should there be any ? 

J The son. 

^ TulliuH Montanus and Tullius Maroianus. [See book 
xU. letters f>3 an# 64.] They were with the young Cicem at 
Athena. ^ 

1 Ilia (ton appears to have been living extravagantly. 

“ Collecting the money due to Cicero, tljat he might 
make his intended purchase of a alto fore templo. 

^ a The deification of his daughter. 

^ That it should be done in the course of the eummer. 
gee book xii. letters 41 and 43. 

p See book xit. letter 46. « « 

. q CaMar*H friends. Bee book xii. letter 52. 

r The letter he had written to Oaar. 

« There Is nothing to show certainly to what this al- 
ludes : but on comparison with book xii. letter 38, it is 
probable that Attious might Have written to Cicero on the 
subject of young Quintus. 


But yet — ^you will order the letters to be taken to 
Oppius and Balbus ; at the same time if you can 
meet with Piso, you will speak to him about the 
gold^ If Faberius arrives, you will see that the 
I assignment is made (if indeed any is made) for as 
much as is due. You will receive the account 
from Eros. Ariarathes, Ariobarzanes’ son", is 
come to Rome. I imagine he wants to purchase 
some kingdom from Ceesar ; for at present he has 
n\> place of his own to set his foot in. Our friend 
Sestius has been beforehand with me as his public 
attendant ; which I do not regref^,; but as I have a 
great friendship with hi’is brothers, arising from the 
important service I rendered them^, I have written 
to invite him to my house. As I send Alexander 
for this purpose, I shall deliver this letter to him. 
So to-morrow is Peduceus^ sale : therefore as soon 
as you are at liberty'^ ; though Faberius may per- 
haps be an impediment ; but however when you 
can. Our Dionysius makes heavy complaints, and 
not without reason, that he is so long kept from 
his scholars. He has written to me at great length, 
and I suppose also to you. I apprehend he will 
absent himself some time longer. I am sorry ; for 
I want the man very much. 


LETTER III, 

I AM expecting a letter from you ; though not 
just yet ; for I write this reply to your last early in 
the morning. I am so well satisfied with these 
assignments, as tc entertain no other question about 
them, except what arises from your hesitation. 
For I do not quite take it in good part that you 
should refer to me, who, if I negotiated the busi- 
ness for myself, should do nothing but by your 
advice. But I understand you to do it rather from 
the accuracy with which you always act, than be- 
cause you have any real doubt about their respon- 
sibility. For you do not approve of applying to 
Ceelius, and are against selling any more*. In 
both wliich I agree with you. Therefore I must 
have recourse to these assignments, c Otherwise 
you must for once^ have been made surety, and 
in these very deeds. But everything shall rest 
upon me. As to the time of payment being distant, 
let me but get what 1 want ; I imagine the day 
appointed by the auctioneer, or at least by the heirs, 
will likewise be distant See about Crispus and 
Mustella ; and I should like to know what is the 

t Bee book xii. letter 6. 

« See book v, letter 20. , 

▼ During his government in Cilicia. Bee book v. letter 2a 
w As soon as Atticiis should be disengaged from attend- 
ing Peduceus* sale, Cicero hoped to see him in Tuscula- 
num. Bee book xii, letter 51. 

X It appears from letters 5 and 6 of the preceding book, 
that Cielius was one of the persons with whom Cioero had 
exchanged some of his plate for gold. 

7 We learn from Cornelius Nepos that Attious would 
never bo surety for anybody. 



TO TITUS POMPON1U8 ATTICUS. 


portion belonging to these two. I had been in- 
formed of Brutus’s arrival ; for xny freed*man 
^gypta brought me a letter from him, which I 
send to you, as being kindly* written* 


LETTER IV. 

1 AM indebted to you for an elaborate account 
of the ten commissioners*. And indeed I believe 
you are right ; for the son** was qusestor the year 
after Mummius was consul. Since you repeat your 
question, whether I am satisfied with the sureties, 
1 repeat my answer «, that I am. If you can make 
any arrangement with Piso^, bring that business 
to a conclusion, for Aulus* appears to be sincere. 
I hope you may be able to come sooner ; but if 
not, at least let us be together when Brutus comes 
to Tusculanum. I am very desirous that we should 
meet. You will be able to learn what day it wilf 
be, if you give it in charge to a servant to inquire. 


LETTER V. 

I HAD supposed that Sp. Mummius was one of 
the ten conimissiouers ; but however — For it is 
natural that he should have been lieutenant to his 
brother ; and he certainly was at Corinth. I send 
you Torquatus ^ Talk with SiliusJf, as you pro- 
pose, and urge him. lie objected to the day* of 
payment being in May ; to the rest he made no 
opposition. Jiut you will manage this also with 
the sanje care you do everything. About Crispus 
and Mustella you will inform me as soon as you 
have settled anything. Since you promise to be 
with me on Brutus’s arrival, 1 am satisfied ; espe- 
cially as the intervening days will be employed on 
my chief concern 


alone ? And this answer applies not only to the 
co-heirs of Herennius, but to other cases, as you 
know ; for you acted with me in the affair of the 
young Lucullus*, respecting the money which his 
guardian (for that ought to be noticed) had taken 
up in Greece. But he"* acts liberally in saying 
that he will do nothing contrary to my wishefi. 
When we meet, therefore, as you observe, we will 
resolve how to settle this business. You have done 
quite right to have a meeting with the other co- 
heirs. 1 have no copy of my letter to Brutus, 
which you ask for ; but however it is safe ; and 
Tiro says that you oiig^t*to have it ; and, as I 
remember, at the same time with his expostulatory 
letter 1 sent you mine also in answer to him. You 
will take care that 1 escape the trouble of the 
judgeship I was quite ignorant of that Tuditanus 
who was great- graitdfather to Hortensius^and sup- 
posed it to have been the son, who could not have 
been commissioner at that time. 1 consider it as 
certain that Mummius was at Corinth. For this 
Spurius, who lately died, often used to repeat to 
me some letters written in comic verses to his 
friends from Corinth. But 1 have no doubt he 
was lieutenant to his brother, and not one of the 
ten. Avid I have moreover understood that it was 
not customary formerly to admit among the com- 
missioners those who were related to the com- 
manders, as we, through ignorance, or rather 
negligence of their ex4;ellent institutions, sent M. 
Lucullus, and L. Murmna, and others nearly 
allied, as commissioners to L. Lucullus. But it 
is most natural that he should have been among 
the first of his brother’s lieutenants. How much 
trouble you take, while you both attend to these 
matters, and despatch my business, and are much 
less careful about your own concerns than about 
mine 1 


LETTER VI. 

You have done properly about the aqueduct. 
See that 1 may not have to pay no tax on pillars* ; 
though I think I heard from Camillus that the law 
had been altered. What answer can I make to 
Pisoi more civil, than that Cato*^ is at present 

* Cicero had before taken notice of the ungracious miui- 
ncr In which Hrutus used to write. ' Sec book vi. letter J. 

• See letter 30 of tliis book., 

k He believes Atticus to^ right in naming Tuditanus 
the father, instead of the son. See letter 6‘ of tliis book. 

This answer is contuincgl in letter 3 of this book. 

^ With whoniMie wished to exchange some of his plate 
for gold. StMj book xil. letter 5 , 

« Commentators liave doubted about this name, which 
however X have admitted, because we find H before in con- 
junction with that of Piso. See book xii. letter 5. 

^ This probably moans the first book of his treatise “ Do 
Finibus," in which L. Torquatns is introduced as support- 
ing the opinions of Epicurus. See letter 32 of this book. 

g About his gardens. See book xii. letter 25, 5cc. 

^ The procuring a place for the temple to bo erected to 
his daughter. 

1 This may be suj^osed to have been w'ritten in answer 
to some obsorvatirm of Attious respecting the tux which 
would be required on the pillars of his temple ; to which 
he replies that he desires he may have to pay it ; that is, 
he desires ho may have some pillara book xii. let- 
ter 10. 

i IMso appears to have been a money-dealer. Boo book 
xii. letter 5, and book xiiL letter 2. 

k That Cato the son had none of his guardians with him i 
to advise him. 


' LETTER VII. 

I HAVE had SestiuB with me ; and yesterday 
Theopompus arrived. He reported that letters had 
been received from Ca3sar°, who said that he had 
determined to remain at Rome ; and added the 
same reason which was mentioned in my letter p, 
lest in his absence his laws should be disregarded, 
as had been the case with the sumptuary law. This 
is very natural, and what I had suspected But 
these people must have their way ^ ; unless you 
would have me persevere in these same* sentiments. 
He mentions also that Lentulus ‘ is certainly di- 
vorced from Metella. But all this you know better 
than I. Write, then, what you will in reply, so 
that you writd something. Though I am at a loss to 


1 Cato and Cicero were loft guardians to the aon of tlie 
great Lucullus. — Do Fifi. iii. 2. 

Piso. 

n See book xlf. Ic^er 19. 

a V He was at this* time in Spain, fighting with the sons 
of Pompeius. 

P Xf IB letter to Cssar. 

q It appears to me that Cioero, in his letter before-men- 
tioned, had antimpated this, and wished to prevent it, 

' Caesar’s friends must be attended to, who objected to 
many parts of his letter, [see letter 27 of this book,] and 
probably to what he had said on this subject. 

* The sentiments expressed in his letter. 

* The same who is called Spinther. Bee book xii. let* 
ter 53. 
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conceives - wbat yo# can write about, unless, per- 
haps, abdujt .Mustella, or unless you have seen 
Silios. Brotito came to Tusculanum ^ yesterday, 
past four in the afternoon ; to-day, therefore, he will 
cell upon me. 1 wish ,it had been while you were 
here. 1 desired he might be informed thde you had 
u^ditcid for him as long as you could ; that you 
would come when you heard of his arrival ; and that 
1 would, as I do, give you immediate notice of it. 

LETTER VIIL 

I HAVE positively ncfchjng to say to you ; for it is 
not long since you left me ; and soon after you re- 
turned my triple tablets \ I shall be obliged to you 
to let the parcel be taken to Vestorius, and to desire 
somebody to inquire if any farm belonging to Q. Fa- 
berius^ in the neighbourhood of Pompeii or of Nola 
is to be sold. 1 should be glad if you would send 
me Brutus’s epitome of Csellua’s history and get 
from Philoxenus Panetius’s treatise on Prudence. 
I shall see you on the 15 th with your family. 

— 4 — 

LETTER IX. 

You had just gone away yesterday, when Tre- 
batius came ; and soon after, Curtius ; the latter 
to pay his compliments ; but on being invited, he 
stayed. Trebatius continues with me. This morn- 
ing Dolabella came. We had a long conversation 
till the day was far advanced. I can describe 
nothing more attentive or more affection ate^. We 
came at length to the subject of young Quintus, of 
whom he related many particulars not to be re- 
peated or named ; and one thing of such a kind, 
that, unless the whole army knew it, I should not 
only not venture to dictate to Tiro, but not even 
to write it myself— But I check myself. Torquatus 
arrived very seasonably, while Dolabella was with 
me ; and Dolabella in the kindest manner explained 
the terms I had used in discoursing with him * ; 
for I had just been discoursing most urgently, 
which seemed to be gratefully received by Tor- 
quatus. I am longing to knoW if you have heard 
anything of Brutus Though Nicias supposed it 
to have actually taken place, but that the divorce 
was not approved : for which reason I am the more 

u Brutus had a villa in the neighbourhood of Tusculum, 
not far from Cicero*8. 

▼ The Romans carried about with them little tablets of 
wood, or ivory, covered with wax, called pugiilareSt on 
which they wrote with a Hilus, Those tablets consisted of 
two, three, or more leaves, and wore accordingly called 
dupUces, triptices. Ate. Cicero, It may be supposed, had 
written to Attious on one of these consisting of three 
IcMves, which Atticus had returned with his answer. 

w The sat^e of whom mention is mode, book xii. let- 
ter 2ft, and elsewhere. 

X Brutus may probably have A>itomi8ed several histo- 
ries. In book xii. letter ft, we read of his epitome of Fan- 
nius’s History ; and Plutarch has i^poried, that on the 
evening previous to the battle of Aiorsalia, he was oA- 
goged in making an abridgment of Polybius. ^ 

y Dolabella had married Cicero's daughter, whose death 
he so deplored. It is doubtful whetheg a divorce between 
them had taken place or not ; at least there seems to have 
been no ill-will between the parties. 

• On the subject of Torquatus. 

• Who repudiated his wife Clodia, and was going to 
marry POroia, Oato*8 daughter. Cicero hoped that Cato's 
popularity might obliterate any disapprobation excited 
by this divorce. 


anxious, as well as you ; that if any o>ffence is 
taken, this may heal it. 1 am obliged to go to 
Arpinum, as it is necessary for me to regulate those 
small farms ; and I am apprehensive that I may 
not be able to get away, if 1 wait till Caesar comes ; 
of whose arrival Dolabella entertains the same 
opinion which you formed from Messala’s letter. 
When I get there, and find what business is to be 
done^ I will write to inform you about the time of 
my return. 


LETTER X. 

I AM not surprised that you should be deeply 
concerned about Marcellus and apprehensive of 
. all kinds of danger. For who would be afraid of 
what had never happened before, and what human 
aature seemed incapable of committing ? So that 
everything is now to be feared. But do you ® of 
all people transgress the evidence of history, by 
saying that 1 am the^ only consular*^ remaining ? 
What! do you make no account of Servius? 
Though this has no weight with me, especially as I 
think the condition of the others * no way inferior. 
For what am I ? Or what can 1 be, either at home 
or in public ? In fact, unless it had occurred to my 
mind to occupy myself in writing, I should not 
know which way to turn myself. I think I must 
do, as you mention, to Dolabella, and take some 
subject of more common and public interest. I 
must at all events compose something ; for he 
earnestly desires it. If Brutus has come to any 
conclusion ^ you will take care to let me know it, 
I think he should conclude it as soon as possible, if 
only he has made his determination : for he will 
thus either extinguish or appease all idle talk. 
There are some who even talk to me about it. But 
he will conduct this best himself, especially if he 
also consults with you. It is my intention to go 
from hence the 2*2d, For here I have nothing to 
do ; nor indeed there, nor anywhere ; there how- 
ever, there is something. I expect Spinther to- 
day ; for Brutus has sent to inform me. In his 
letter he exculpates Csesar on the death of Mar- 
cellus. But no suspicion would fall upon him, 
even if he had been killed insidiously. Now, how- 
ever, when it is clear that it was done by Magius, 
is not the whole to be imputed to his insanity ? I 
am at a loss to undersfapd this ^ ; therefore you 
will explain it ; though I have no further doubt, 
excepting about what may have been the cause of 
Magius’s madness ; for whom he hkd even been 
surety at Sunium. It was perhaps that very circum- 
stance ; for he was insolvent. I imagine he may 
have asked something from Marcellus, and Mar- 
cellus may have replied, with that firmness which 
was natural to him, that ** things seen near, and 
at a distance, have not the same aspect 

^ He had been killed near Athens by F. Magiiis Chile, 
one who had been his friend, 
c Who are usually so accurate. ‘ 
d A senator who hod been consul. It does not mean 
literally the only one ; but that he was the only one who 
could support the dignity of the situation, 
e Those who have died in supporting the republie. 
f About his marriage, 
g At Arpinum. Bee letter 9 of this book, 
b To understand why Brutus should exculpate Csssar. 

1 The original Is part of a verse of Euripides. It means 
that Maroellus had now become acquainted with Magius^s 
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LETTER XI. 

I IMAGINED the removal to Arpinum to be a 
slight matter ; but I find it quite otherwise, since 
I have been separated further from you. It was 
however expedient, both for the sake of reletting the 
farms, and to avoid imposing on our friend Brutus 
so great a burden of civility 1. Hereafter we shall 
be able better to cultivate a mutual friendship in 
Tusculanum^. But at this time, when he was so 
good as to visit me daily, and 1 was unequal to go 
to him, he was deprived of all comfort in his 
Tusculan villa. If, then, Servilia^ is arrived ; if 
Brutus has concluded anything™, or even if he 
is resolved upon it ; when they go ” to meet Caesar ; 
in short, whatever occurs, which I ought to know, 
you will inform me. Converse with Piso if you 
can : you see how ripe the business is. Yet do nqt 
put yourself to inconvenience. 


LETTER XII. 

Your accounts of my dear Attica have much 
affected me ; yet at the same time they have af- 
forded me comfort. For your own consolation, 
expressed in the same letters, is a sufficient warrant 
for the relief of my anxiety. Yo« have famously 
sold the speeches in favour of Ligarius. Hence- 
forward whatever I publish, I shall employ you to 
proclaim. As to what you say about Varro, you 
know that my compositions used formerly to con- 
sist of orations, or something of that kind, in which 
it was impossible for me to introduce Varro* s name. 
But since I entered upon these philosophical 
inquiries, Varro has already given me notice of a 
great and weighty address i two years have elapsed, 
while that Callipides'* in his continual course has 
not advanced a foot. In the mean time I prepared 
myself, as he desired, to make him a return “ ac- 
cording to the same measure” — or better if I 
could/* for so Hesiodus adds. I have now pledged 
to Brutus, with your approbation, that treatise on 
the Foundation of Moral Duty, with which I am 
very well pleased. And you have assured me of 
his kind acceptance of it. I may as well, therefore, 
remove from my Academical Disputations the pre- 
sent speakers, who ar^ distinguished characters 

distressed fortunes, whlcli before he did not know, when 
he engaged to be his surety. Home have supposed this 
quotation toJiiiiong to the following letter ; in which case 
It would mean that Cicero, since his removal to Arpinum, 
found the actual separation from Atticus more grievous 
than he had expected in distant contompiation. 

3 In calling ©very day upon Cicero, who had not suffi- 
ciently recovered his spirits to wait upon Brutus in return. 

^ Brutus, as well ns Cicero, appears to have had a resi- 
dence in the neighbourhood of Tusoulum. 

I Brutus’s mother. 

m Relating to his marriage with Forcia. 

** This is generally supposed to mean Brutus; but it 
seems to me more reasonable to understand it generally of 
people going to meet Cwsar on his return from Spain. 

o About the gold he was to provide in exchange for 
Cicero's plate. See book xll. letter 6. 
p The sale of Scapula's gardens was approaching, 
q His treatise on the Latin Language, which was after- 
wards published and inscribed to Cicero. 

r This was a proverbial expression taken from some 
IMrson who was busily employed, but made little progress. 
• The original is part of a verse from Hesiodus. 


indeed, but by no means philosophical, and dis- 
course with too much subtilty, and substitute Varro 
in their place. For there are the opinions of 
Antiochus, to which he is much attached. 1 can 
find a place for Catulus and Lucullus elsewhere, if 
you appA>ve of these persons ; and I shall be glad 
if you will write in answer to me upon this subjdht. 
I have received a letter from Vestorius about Brin- 
nius’s auction He says that the business has 
without any dispute been referred to me, to take 
place on the 24th of June. For they supposed 
that I should be in Rome, or in Tusculanum. You 
will therefore tell either^dbr friend S. Vettius, my 
co-heir, or my friend Labeo, to defer a little the 
sale, as I shall not be in Tusculanum till about the 
7th of July. You have with you Eros'", as well as 
Piso. Let us think, with all our minds, of Scapula's 
gardens. The dajr is at hand. 


LETTER XIII. 

In consequence of the letter you wrote to me 
about Varro, I have taken the Academy''" entirely 
out of the hands of those distinguished personages, 
and transferred it to our friend ; and from two 
books I have made it into four. These are longer 
than the others were, though there are several parts ' 
left out. I am very desirous of hearing from you, 
who understood that he was pleased with my de- 
sign. I want also to know who it was that you 
understood excited his envy ; unless perhaps it was 
Brutus. That was the only thing which remained *. 
But yet I should like much to know. In truth, 
unless my self-love deceive me, those books have 
come out in such a manner, that there is nothing 
of the same kind like them even in Greek. You 
will patiently bear* the loss of your copyJ" having 
been transcribed to no purpose. This, however, 
will be far more brilliant, more condensed, and 
better. I am now in doubt which way to turn *. 

I am desirous of gratifying Dolabella's wishes ; but 
can And no proper subject. At the same time ** 1 
respect the Trojans" :** and if I should find some- 
thing, I do not see how I can escape reproach. 

I must either give it up therefore, or I must devise 
something else. But why do I regard these trifies ? 
How, I beseech you, does my dear Attica, for 
whom I am very anxious ? But I frequently recur 
to your letter, and feel satisfaction in it ; yet I look 
for further accounts. 

< Cicero appears to have boon one of soveral heirs to 
Brinnius, iwhose property, as usual, was to be sold and 
divided. 

u It was uspal for one of the legatees to be appointed to 
conduct the sale. Bee book L letter 10. 

▼ Cicerr>'s agent. Bee letter 2 of this boc%. 

V Ills books on tl# philosophy of the Academy. See 
letter 12 of this book. 

X As if be had said that the envy excited by the dedica- 
tion of Ills former tvork to Brutus, was the only thing that 
could be added to enhance the satisfaction ho bad in his * 
treatise “ I>e Finibua" 

r Of the ** Academica’* in the first edition. 

* What worl^ t shall next undertake. 

* The original is from Homer, and has been more than 
once quoted before. [Bee book ii. letter 5, and book vil. 
letter 1.] The meaning is, that he hod too much respect for 
honest citlaens to write anything unbecoming the republio* 
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LETTER XIV. 

Brinniub’s freed-man, my co-heir, wrot^ to me 
to say, that, if I pleased, he and Sabinus Albius, 
two joint heirs, would come to wait upon me. I 
entirely disapprove of it; the inheritance is not 
worth it. Besides, they may easily attend the day 
Of the sale, which is the 11th, if they will come to 
me in Tusculanum on the morning of the 8th, the 
day- after my arrival. Or if they wish to put it off 
longer, they may do it for two or three days, or as 
long as they please ; for it makes no difference. 
Therefore unless they arer already set out, 1 would 
have you stop thf»m. Let me know if there is any 
news of Brutus ; or if you have any intelligence of 
Csesar ; or if there is anything else. I should wish 
you to consider again and again whether you ap- 
prove of sending to Varro what I have written ; 
though there is something also which concerns 
yourself ; for you must know that you are intro- 
duced as a third personage in that dialogued 1 
think then we should consider, notwithstanding the 
names are already inserted. But they may either 
be erased or altered. 


LETTER XV. 

Pray, how is ray Attica ? For I have had no 
letter from you these three days. This is not to be 
wondered at, as nobody came from Rome, and 
possibly there was no reason for writing. In con- 
sequence I have myself nothing to write about. 
But the day on which I deliver this to Valerius, I 
am expecting one of my people, who if he arrives, 
and brings anything from you, I am persuaded I 
shall be at no loss what to say. 


LETTER XVIL 

On the 27th 1 hope to receive something from 
Rome ; not that I had given any particular direc- 
tions. Therefore, send something by your own 
people. I must repeat the same inquiries; what 
Brutus intends ? or if he has taken any steps ? and 
whether th^re is anything from Caesar ? But what 
are these things } which I care little about : I want 
to know how my Attica does. Though your letter, 
which is already too old, bids me hope the best, 
yet 1 look for some recent information. 


. LETTER XVIII. 

- You see the advantage of being near^ Let us 
then conclude the purchase of the gardens •?. While 
1 was in Tusculanum 1 seemed to be talking with 
you ; so frequent was \)it intereburse of our letters. 
Bui that will presently be the case again In the 
mean time, at your suggestion, 1 have completed 
the books to Varro with some acuteness. Still I 
wait for your answer to what I wrote to you : first, 
by what means you understood that he wished it 
of me ; since he, who is himself so great a writer, 
never addresse^^ anything to me : then, who it is 
that he entied, unless perhaps Brutus j. For if he 
does not envy him, much less Hortensius •*, or 
those who speak upon the republic. I wish you 
distinctly to inform me in the first place, whether 
you continue in the same mind, that I should send 
him what I have written, or whether you think 
there is no occasion for it. But of this when we 
meet. 


LETTER XVI. 

Though I went in piirsuit of streams and soli- 
tudes, that I might better b'e able to support 
myself, I have hitherto not stirred a foot out of 
the house ; such great and continued rains have we 
had. I have transferred that whole Academical 
composition to Varro. It had at first been in the 
names of Catulus, Lucullus, and Hortensius. After- 
wards, as this appeared unsuitable, owing to these 
persons being, not indeed unlearned, but notori- 
ously unversed in such subjects, as soon as I got 
home 1 transferred those dialogues to • Cato and 
Brutus. Your letter about Varro is just arrived. 
The opinions of Antiochus could be mpre fitly sup- 
ported by nobody. Yet I should wish you to 
inform me, fn the first place, whether you think 
anything should be inscribed thr him ; then, if you 
think so, whether this is the properest thing. 
What of Servilia ? Is she yet ari^.vea ? Is Brutus 
doing anything ? or when .=* What is heard ot 
Ceesar ? I shall be in Tusculanum on the 7th, as 
I mentioned You will settle with Piso *, if you 

CRH. ^ * 

b Tho "Aoodemica** being written in the form of 
dialogues. 

c About his marriage. See letter 12 of this book. 

« Bee letters 4 and H of tllis book. 


LETTER XIX. 

My secretary Hilarus, to whom I had given a 
letter for you, was just gone on the 28th, when the 
messenger arrived with your letter dated the day 
before ; in which it was particularly gratifying to 
me that my Attica begs you not to be uneasy, and 
that you say there is no danger. Your authority, 
1 see, has famously recommended the Ligarian 
oration. For Balbus and Oppius wrote to me to 
say that they were extremely pleased with it, and 
had in consequence sent it to Caesar, as you men- 
tioned to me before. In the case of Varro, I am 
not moved by any apprehension of appearing vain- 
glorious^ ; for I had determined to include no living 
characters in my dialogues"^ ; but since you inform 
me that Varro is desirous of it, and sets a great 
value upon it, I have composed this work, and 

f This is probably said in reply to some observation of 
Atticus. 

g Which have the advantage of being so near to Rome. 
See book xii. letter 37- 

^ He sliould soon be in TuBculanum again. 

1 Never provoked mo to write by first addressing any of 
his numerous works to me. 

J See letter 13 of this book. 

k To whom Cicero had inscribed a book of Pliilosophy ; 
or those in whoso names the dialogue is maintained in his 
treatise on the Republic. 

1 1 do not insert Varro's name through fear of being cen- 
sured for adopting the great names of persons deceased. 

n See. book xii. letter 12. 
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completed the whole Academical discussion in four 
books ; I know not how well, but with such care, 
that nothing can exceed it. In these, what had 
been excellently collected by Antiochus against the 
doctrine of incomprehensibility, I have attributed 
to Varro ; to this 1 reply in iny own person, and 
you are the third in our conversation. If I had 
made Cotta and Varro disputing witl» each other, 
as you suggest in your last letter, mine would be a 
mute character. This has a good effect in old peo- 
ple ; as Heraclides has done in several books ; and I 
in the six books on Government. 1 have three books 
also on Oratory, with whichtt am much satisfied ; 
and in these likewise the characters are such, that 
it became me to be silent. For the speakers are, 
Crassus, Antonius, Catulus the old mc(n, C. Julius 
brother to Catulus, Cotta, and Sulpicius. The 
discourse is supposed to be held while 1 was a boy, 
so that it was impossible for me to sustain any part 
in it. But what I have lately written are in the 
manner of Aristotle, wher^ the conversation is so 
managed, that he himself' has the principal part. 
I have finished the live books on the Foundation 
of Moral Duty, so as to give the Epicurean doc- 
trine to L- Torquatus, the Stoical to M. Cato, the 
Peripatetic to M. Piso; for I considered that their 
being dead would preclude all jealousy. These 
Academics, as you know, 1 had discussed in the 
persons of Catulus, Lucullus, and Ho^ensius^ but 
in truth the subject did not suit their characters ; 
being more logical than what they could be sup- 
posed ever to have dreamed of. Therefore, when 
I read your letter about Varro, I seized it as an 
inspiration. Nothing could be more adapted to 
that species of philosophy, in which he seems to 
take particular delight ; or to the support of such a 
part, that I could manage to avoid making my own 
sentiments predominant. For the opinions of 
Antioc)ius are extremely persuasive, and are so 
carefully expressed, as to retain the acuteness of 
Antiochus, with my own brilliancy of language, if 
indeed 1 possess any. But consider again and again 
whether you think these books ought to be attri- 
buted to Varro. Some things occur to me upon 
the subject ; but these when we meet. 


LETTER XX. 

• 

I HAVE received from Caesar a letter of condo- 
lence dated^pril 30tli, from Seville. I have not 
heara whaHias been promulgated about extending 
the city*'; and should be glad to know. I am 
pleased that my services are kindly received by 
Torquatus, and shall not fail to increase them. It 
is impossible for me now to add to my Ligarian 
oration anything about Tubero’s wife and daughter- 
in-law ; for tbe speech has been widely dissemi- 
nated ; nor have I any wish to defend Tubero, who 
is wonderfully fond of accusing people. You have ^ 
bad truly a hne exhibition o. Though I am very 
well satisfied with this place i*, yet I am desirous of 
seeing you, and shall accordingly return, as 1 in- 
tended. 1 imagine you have had a meeting with my 
brother, and 1 want therefore to know what you 

n See letter 33 of thia book. 

o Probably alluding to some application, or perhaps al- 
tercation between Tubero and these ladies bfdbre Attious. 

P Arpinum. 


have done*!. I am in no trouble about my reputation, 
whatever I may foolishly have written to you at 
that time. There is nothing better (for there is no 
other just object of care) than this'; that every- 
body through his whole life should not deviate a 
hair's bfbadth from a right conscience. Observe 
how philosophically I talk. Do you suppose Isam 
engaged in these speculations to no purpose ? I 
should be sorry to have you vexed ; for it was no- 
thing". And, to return again to the same point, 
do you think that I have altogether any other care 
than that I may not be deficient towards him*? 
Or is this my object fi 2 rift)oth, that I may appear 
to preserve the public opinion.^ “For on these 
things there is no dependence"?" 1 wish I were 
able to bear my domestic troubles'^ as easily as 1 
can disregard these. But yon suppose me to have 
wished somethin^which has not been accomplished. 
Is it not allowable, then, to have one's own opi- 
nion ? But, however, what was then done^ 1 can- 
not help approving ; and yet I can very well lay 
aside all care about it, as indeed 1 do. But more 
than enough of trifles. 


LETTER XXI. 

I DELIVERED a long letter to Hirtius, which I 
had just written in Tusculaiium. To that, which 
you sent me there, 1 shall reply at some other time ; 
at present I wish to advert to others. What can 1 
say about Torquatus, till I have heard something 
from Dulabella ? As soon as that happens, you 
shall immediately know. I expect a messenger 
from him to-day, or at farthest to-morrow, who 
shall be sent on to you as soon as he arrives. I am 
expecting to bear from Quintus ; for when 1 was 
setting out from Tuscuianum on the 24th, as you 
know, I sent a messenger to him. To return to my 
business ; that expression of yours, which had 
wonderfully pleased me, now exceedingly dis- 
pleases; for it is altogether a nautical term, as 
indeed I knew ; but 1 thought that when the 
rowers were ordered inhiberef “to back their oars," 
they suspended their motion. Yesterday, however, 
upon the arrival of a vessel at my villa*, I learnt 
that this was not the case ; for they do not suspend 
them, but move them in another manner. This is 
quite different from the Greek ivoxh* Therefore 

4 Towards reconciling Cicero and Quintus. See the 
ninth and following letters of b(K>k xi. . 

r So I understand this passage, which has been variously 
interpreted by different commentators. 

* 1 conceive this alludes to some expression fallen from 
Atticus. probably on the occasion of Quintus Cicero. 

t This Boems to be written under a sense of philosophical 
propriety, by which he was taught to bo anxious about 
nothing but his own oonduot * 

u In the original i#a fragment only of a Greek sentence, 
which, in our ignorance of the remainder, must be supplied 
by conjecturdt * 

V Meaning, no %oubt, his affliction for his daughter, as 
well as his concern about Terentla and Quintus. * 

^ Respecting his conduct towards his brother, who 
seemed to ta^ offence at Cicero's advancing money to 
Pompeius, wlftle he suffered Quintus to remain in difficul* 
ties. [See book xi. letter 13.] 1 am aware that the latter 
part of this letter has been very differently interpi^ted, 
and sup{>OBed by some able commentators to relate to 
Cicero's success in the forum, for which 1 see no sufficient 
grounds. 

* On tbe banks of the Liris, or Garigliono* 
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let it stend in the book, as it was. Mention this 
also to Varro, nnless he has already altered it. For 
there is no better word than 1 had used before, and 
which is warranted by the authority of Liiculius. 
Cameades also makes the guard of the boxer, and 
the action of the charioteer bolding in Ids horses, 
t<^ correspond with ; but the backing the 

oars is attended with motion, and that a consider, 
able one, while the ship is turned round to the 
stern. You see how much more I care about this, 
than either about public rumour r ; or about 
PoUio*: let me hear also about Pansa*, if any- 
thing certain is known f* for I imagine it has been 
made public ; and if thefe has been any news of 
Critonius, or an 3 ^hing ascertained respecting Me- 
tellus and Balbinus. Tell me, is it your pleasure 
to publish my writings first, without my leave ? 
Not even Hermodorus did this, who used to divulge 
Plato’s books ; from whence came the proverb, 
** Hermodorus deals in words^" How is this ? 
Do you think it right that anybody should have it 
before Brutus, whom I addressed at your sugges. 
tion®. For Balbus wrote me word that he had 
transcribed the fifth book of the Foundations of 
Moral Duty from you ; in which I have not indeed 
altered much ; yet something. But you will do 
well to keep back the others ; that Balbus may not 
receive them uncorrected, or Brutus when they 
are stale. But enough of these matters, that 1 may 
not seem to be diligent about trifles. Though now 
these things are the greatest with which 1 have to 
do. For what else is there ? I am using such 
despatch in sending to Varro what 1 have written 
at your suggestion, as already to have forwarded it 
to Rome to be transcribed. You may, if you 
please, have it immediately ; for I have written to 
my clerks to let yours, if you wished it, have the 
lil^rty of copying it ; but you will keep it private 
till 1 see you ; as you always do with great care, 
when 1 have desired it. But in consequence of 
my having omitted to mention this to you, Caerellia, 
glowing with a wonderful passion for philosophy, 
copies from your people, and is in the possession 
of these same books on the Foi^ndations of Moral 
Duty. And I assure you (subject indeed to human 
fallibility) that she did not receive them from my 
people ; for they were never out of my sight ; and 
they were, besides, so far from making two copies, 
that it was with difficulty they completed one. 1 
do not however impute any fault to your clerks : 
and that 1 would have you understand ; for 1 had 
omitted to say that 1 did not yet wish them to get 
abroad. What 1 still upon trifles ? For upon 
subjects of importance 1 have nothing to say. I 
agree with you about Dolabella. Let the co-heirs^, 
as you mention, come to Tusculanutn. Balbus 
has written tg me about Ceesar’s arrival, that it 
will not be before the 1st of August. The account 
of Attica is excellent, that slfe has less fever, is 
quieter, and bears her illnesi with patience. As 
to what you say upon that subject for our con. ^ 

1 What the public may say of him, as in the preceding 
letter. 

» He had been left by Cfraar in Spain, ‘'i 

• It Is uncertain to what this relates. 

Hermodorus made a traffic of publishing In Bioily the 
lectures he had heard from Plato. 

c HU treatise ** He Finibus*’ is addressed to Brutus, and 
is that of which Cicero here S^ieaks. 

<1 See letter 14 of this book; 


sideratlon in which I take no less interest than 
you ; so far as I know, I greatly approve of the 
gentleman, his family, and fortune. What after 
^1 is the chief thing, 1 anf not personally ac- 
quainted with him ,* but I hear favourable reports 
from Scrofa. He likewise lives very near you, if 
this is anything to the purpose; and is more 
noble ' thaiy his father. When we meet therefore 
— and it will be with a mind disposed to approve. 
For in addition to what I have said, 1 have a re- 
gard for his father, as 1 believe you know, and 
greater than not only you, but than he is aware 
of; and that, both dqgprvedly, and of long standing. 


LETTER XXIL 

1 

It is not without reason that I ask so particu- 
larly what you think best about Varro. Some 
things occur to me, wfliich 1 sh&U reserve till we 
meet. I have been very glad to interweave your 
name, which I shall do frequently ; for it was by 
your last letter that I first understood you did not 
object to it. About Marcellus ? I had before heard 
from Cassius ; and Servius sent me the particulars. 
What a sad affair ! To come back to my first sub. 
ject ; thera^ no place, where 1 would rather have 
my writinJRemain, than with you. But I should 
like not to have them sent abroad, till we both ap- 
prove of it. 1 exempt your clerks from all blame, 
and do not mean to find fault with you ; notwith- 
standing what I wrote to you, that Caerellia had 
some, which she could only have had from you. I 
was aware of the propriety of gratifying Balbus ^ ; 
I only wished that it might not be given to Brutus 
when it was grown stale, or to Balbus when it was 
imperfect. I will send the books to Varro, if you 
think it right, as soon as 1 have seen you. You 
shall know the cause of my hesitation when we 
meet. In calling upon the assignees, you have done 
quite right. 1 am sorry you should have so much 
trouble about your grandmother’s estate. The 
case of our friend Brutus is very vexatious ; but it 
is the condition of human life. The ladies^ are a 
little unreasonable in bearing such hostile disposi- 
tions, while neither of them are chargeable with 
dereliction of their duty. There was no occasion 
to call upon my secretary If there had 

been, I would have sent you word. For nothing 
has been deposited with hira under the title of a 
vow^; though he has some money SArionging to 
me, which 1 have determined to apply to this 
purpose. So that both 1 told you rightly where it 
was ; and he rightly denied having anything under 
that title. But let us at once enter upon this 
business^. For the consecration of men^, I do not 

^ The clioosing a husband for Attica. 

^ Owing, 1 suppose, to his mother's family. 

g See letter 10 of this book. 

l> On account of his influence with Cg^aar. 

i Meaning probably ServiUa and Porcia, the mother and 
wife of Brutns. 

S To be applied to the discharge of a vow, for such 
he considered his resolution of erecting a temple to his 
daughter. 

^ The temple. 

1 Though groves were often conseorated to heathen gods, 
yet, in the ease of deifying men, something more open to 
view was preferable. 
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quite approve of a grove, because it is too uufre. j 
quented ; notwithstanding it has a reputation of 
sanctity. But this also shall be as you think pro. 
per ; for you are my guide in everything. I shall 
be at Tusculum, as I appointed™; and I wish 
you could be there the same day. But if anything 
should prevent you (as many things may), at least 
the next day, when the co>heir8 are Jp come, by 
whom it would be cruel to be beset iiAthout you. 
Again another letter without a word about Attica ; 
but this 1 place among the best signs. 1 find fault 
with this ; not that you, but that she should not 
so much as send her complipnents. But do you 
make my very best compliments both to her, and 
to Pilia ; do not however give a hint of my being 
offended. I send Caesar’s letter, in case you should 
not have read it. 


LETTER XXIII. 

To the letter which I received from you yester- 
day in the forenoon, T immediately replied ; 1 now 
answer that of the afternoon. T wish Brutus had 
rather sent for me ; which was more reasonable, 

I considering the sudden and distant journey upon 
which he was going " ; and, to say the truth, under 
1 our present feelings, when we are incapable of en- 
I joying each other’s society (for you kiajj^ in what 
principally consists the pleasure of livnij^ogether) 
I should readily have acceded to our meeting in 
Rome, rather than in Tusculanum. The books to 
Varro were no impediment ; for they have been 
re-made as you have seen ; they only wait to 
have the errors of the clerks corrected. You know 
my hesitation about these books ; but you are 
answerable. Those which I am to send to Brutus, 
are likewise in the hands of the transcribers. Get 
my business settled, as you mention ; though Tre- 
batius tells me they all make those deductions. 
Whai do you think these people will do 1 You 
are well acquainted with the house. Conclude it 
then in affability. You cannot believe how much 
I disregard such concerns. 1 assure you in the 
most solemn manner, and would have you believe 
me, that my paltry possessions are more plague 
than pleasure to me ; and that 1 am more dis- 
tressed by having nobody on whom I should 
bestow them, thau gratified by having them to 
use. Trebatius also saiid that he had mentioned 
the circumstance ^ to you. But perhaps you were 
afraid I should be sorry *to hear it. That indeed 
was kmdlyTStended ; but, believe me, I do not 
now care about such matters. Therefore enter into 
negotiation, and clip it as you will, and make an 
end of it. Rouse them, call, speak to them, as if 
you thought you were speaking with that Scasva ^ 

n* July 7* See letter 12 of this book. 

n Perhaps to meet Csesaf on his way front Spain. 

0 It being generally agreed that the word dt/ecii must 
be erroneous, I have supposed, with the least alteration, 
that it ought to be r^feeti; a word sufficiently appropriate, 
if it Is considered that the work had been altogether 
re-oast, the characters changed, and the number of books 
extended from two to four. See letter 13 of this book. 

P Alluding to his daughter, who had been in distress, 
and formerly wanted his assistance. Sec book xi. letter 20. 

q The deductions in payment. 

r It is uncertain who this is. The name occurs again, 
book xiv. letter 10, and is there supposed to signify one of 
Cesar's soldiers who had enriched himself by the plimder 


Do not suppose that they, who are in the habit of 
grasping at what does not belong to them, will re- 
mit anything of their just dues Take care only 
about the day * ; and even that with civility. 


LETTER XXIV. 

What is this which 1 hear from Hermogenes 
Clodius, that Andromenes had told him he had seen 
Cicero ” at Corcyra } For I suppose it must have 
been known to you Has he then sent no letter 
even by him ? Or has hp Sot seen him ? Let me 
know how this is. What more should 1 say to you 
about Varro ? The four books are in your pos- 
session, and I shall be satisfied with whatever you 
do. I am restrained by no “ respect for the Tro- 
jans^ why shoiAd I I was rather afraid how 
well he might himself* like it. But since you un- 
dertake it, 1 shall rest at ease. 


LETTER XXV- 

Resprctino the deductions^ I have already 
replied to your very accurate letter. You will 
make an end of it therefore, and without any 
hesitation, or revision. It is proper and expe- 
dient that this should be done. About Andro- 
menes *, I had supposed it must be as you say, 
otherwise you would have known it, and mentioned 
it to me. While you write so much about Brutus, 
you say nothing of yourself*. But when do you 
suppose he will come to Tusculanum ? For on the 
14th 1 am going to Rome. What 1 meant to say 
to Brutus (but what 1 perhaps expressed indis- 
tinctly, since you mention your having read it) 
was, that 1 had understood from your letter, that 
he wished me not to go up at this time merely for 
the sake of waiting upon him. But as the appointed 
time of my going ^ is so near, 1 beg that you will 
take care that this may be no impediment to his 
coming to Tusculaqum for his own convenience. 
For 1 had no intention of calling upon him about 
the sale, since you alone are quite sufficient in a 
business of that kind. But I wanted him to attest 
my will ^ ; which 1 should now prefer executing at 
another time, that 1 may not seem to have come 
to Rome for that purpose I have accordingly 
written to Brutus, what 1 really thought, that there 

of the opposite party. The sense seems to require that it 
be some person of more power than principle. 

« Persons who have got money by unjustifiable means, 
will not relinquish justifiable advantages, 
t That the meney may l>e ready at the time it la wanted. 

His son. 

▼ Attious having possessjjons in Coroyra>^d frequent 
communication witli tl.%t country. 

^ In the original is the same fragment of a verse so often 
quoted before, ^ee letter 13 of this book.] The meaning 
if, that he bad no nej^d to fear giving offence. 

* Varro. y Bee letter 23 of this book. 

• » See letter 34 of this book, 

> That is of yo^r coming to Tusculanum, as well as 
Brutus. • 

To attend Brinnius's sale. See letter 14 of this book, 
c Wills were anciently performed with great solemnity. 
—Taylor. C. L. p. 04. 

4 That Brutus may not imagine X go up now expresidy 
to get his attestation, and ^ould therefore be disappointed 
if he were not to be then. 
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wai no occasion for his being there on the 15th 
1 should be glad then if you would manage this 
whole business so, that 1 may not in the least in- 
terfere with Brutus's convenience. But what is it 
that you are at length afraid of, because I desire 
the books to be given to Varro on your vesponsibi- 
Ikiyp Even now, if you have any doubt, let me 
know it. In elegance of style they have not been 
surpassed. 1 should like Varro, especially as he 
desires it ; but he is, as you know, ** a stern man, 
and one who might easily take exception without 
just cause Accordingly I often picture to my- 
self his countenance, somplaining, it may be, that 
my part is more copiously defended in those books 
than his ; thou(^ you will perceive that this is not 
the case, if ever you get into Epirus, and have 
leisure to examine them. For at present I give 
way to your correspondence with Alexio I do 
not however despair of their meeting with Varro's 
approbation ; and after being at the expense of 
large paper 1 shall not be sorry to have that de- 
sign adhered to. But 1 say again and again, that 
it must be on your responsibility. Therefore if you 
have any hesitation, let us transfer it to Brutus ; 
for he also is an Antiochian K O variable Academy, 
and like itself; now here, now there But, pray 
how did you like my letter to Varro P May I die, 
if I ever study any work, as 1 have done this. I 
have not even dictated to Tiro, who is used to 
write down whole sentences ; but to Spintherus, 
syllable by syllable. 

JJ. The i€}tk letter wa* before inserted in its proper 
place, after the 43d (fbook xi!.] 


LETTER XXVII. 

Rkspkcting the letter to Ciesar*', I was always 
of opinion that it ought first to be submitted to 
his friends. Otherwise 1 should have been not 
only wanting in attention to them, but should also 
have exposed myself to some danger, in case of his 
being offended with me. They have acted ingenu- 
ously ; and I take it kindly that they have not 
concealed what they thought. Especially they have 
done well in suggesting so many alterations, that 
the writing it afresh is more than the occasion de- 
mands. On the subject of the Parthian war, 
however, what ought I to have considered, but 
what 1 supposed him to wish ? For what other 
argument could my letter admit, besides flattery P 
Had I wished to recommend what I thought best, 
should I have wanted matter ? Therefore the 
whole letter is unnecessary. For where the ad- 
vantage to be gained cannot be great ; and a 

« The day of Brinnius* sale, Seo letter 33 of this book, 
f The original Is taken from ndkoor. 
ff Attious's bailiff in Epirus. 

h A presentation copy written on larSe and handsome 
paper. ^ « 

1 Bee lettw 19 of this book. 

i He compares his own variableness in changfhg the 
address, to the variable nature of the A(‘ademio philosophy, 
which he professed, over biding to blrcumstanoes, and 
adopting probdbUity in the place of fixed principles* 
k Bee book xit letter 40. This letter appears to have 
been a letter of advice on public affairs, which made 
Cicero anxious to have the approbation of some of Cwsar’s 
party ; by which Is probably to be understood Balbua and 
Oppius, who were likewise friends to Cicero. 


failure, even if it be not gr^t, may be productive 
of vexation ; what need is there of running the 
risk ? Especially when I consider, that having 
written nothing before, he would expect that 1 
should write nothing till the whole war was at an 
end. 1 am even apprehensive that he may imagine 
I wished this to be as a soother for my “ Cato*.*' In 
short, I repented of having written, and nothing 
could fall out more to my mind, than that my 
labour was not approved. Besides, I should have 
exposed myself to the calumnies of Caesar's ad- 
herents, and among them to those of your rela- 
tion But I return “ to the subject of the gardens. 
I would by no means have you go thither but with 
perfect convenience to yourself ; for there is no 
hurry. Whatever be the result, let us use our 
endeavours about Faberius. Respecting the day of 
sale, however, when you know anything, you will 
'inform me* As the messenger, who came from 
Curaanum, reports that Attica is quite well, and 
says that he has a letter for you, I send him on to 
you without delay. ^ 


LETTER XXVIII. 

As you were to inspect the gardens to-day, I 
shall he^i^o- morrow what you have thought of 
them. Faberius you will let me know, 

when he is arrived. Respecting the letter to 
Coesar, believe me when I swear that I cannot do 
it. Not that the baseness of it deters me ; (though 
it ought exceedingly ; for how base is flattery .^) 
since it is base for me even to be alive. But, as I 
was saying, it is not this baseness that deters me ; 
I wish it was ; for I should then be what I ought 
to be : but nothing occurs to my mind. For with 
regard to the exhortations of those eloquent and 
learned men® to Alexander, you see on what sub- 
jects they are employed. They are addressed to a 
young man inflamed with the love of the truest 
glory, and asking for advice in the pursuit of 
la.sting praise. It is easy to speak in an honour- 
able cause. But what can I do Yet I carved 
out from my wooden materials something that 
might look like an image ; and in this, because 
there were some things a little better than what 
are doing, and have been done, they are censured. 
But I by no means regret this ; for if that letter 
had been delivered, believe me, 1 should be sorry 
for it. What Do not. you see how that very 
disciple of Aristotle, with all his ai£ir.deraS?nding 
and all his moderation, after he got the title of 
king, became haughty, cruel, intemperate ? And 
do you suppose this man p from amidst his pro- 
cessions, the comrade of Quirinus*!, will be pleased 
with this temperate letter of mine ? But let him 
rather want what is not written than disapprove 
what is written. In short, as he pleases. That 

1 To counteract any displeasure Csssar might have con- 
ceived from Oioen)*8 panegyric on Cato, 
n Young Quintus Cicero. 

* It may be observed, that the expreasiott of returning 
to the subject, is often used to mean, not returning to 
what had been said before in the same letter, but return- 
ing to any subject previously mentiemed, especially if it be 
one of frequent recurrence. 
o Aristotle and Theopompus. See book xU. letter 40. 
p CsBsar. 

a Bee book xiL letter 4& 
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Archimedean problem which once stimulated me, 
and which 1 referred to you, is past. Now, indeed, 
I wish for that issue or any issue*, much more 
ardently than 1 formerly dreaded it. Unless some- 
thing else prevent you, I shall be very glad to see 
wu here. Nicias has been earnestly sent for by 
Dolabella, for I read the letter ; and though it was 
against my inclination, yet it was at«ny instance 
that he went. This in my own hand. 


LETTER XXIX. 

While I was inquiring of Nicias different 
things relating to literary people, 1 fell, as it were, 
by chance upon the subject of Talna*. He made 
no great account of his abilities, but said that he 
was modest and prudent. Me added, however, 
what 1 did not like, that he said he knew he hd^ 
lately paid his addresses to Cornihcia, the daughter 
of Quintus'*, whe was ai^ old woman, and had 
been married several times ; but the match was 
not approved by the ladies, who found out that his 
property did not exceed 800 sestertia (6400/.). 
This I have thought it right you should know. I 
have learned about the gardens, both from your 
letter and from Chrysippus'^. In the house, with 
the dulness of which I wap well acquainted/ I 
understand there has been little or ii||palteratu>n. 
However, he speaks well of the larger bath, and 
says that out of the smaller may be constructed 
some winter apartments'^. A covered place for 
exercise must therefore be added ; which, if it is 
made as large as that in Tusculaniim, will not cost 
much more than half the price, in this place. But 
for that temple which 1 want, nothing seems more 
appropriate than the grove with which 1 was for- 
merly'' acquainted ; but at that time it was little 
frequented ; now I hear it is very much so : there 
is nothing that I should prefer to it. On this 
subject I entreat you to bear with my extravagance. 
It remains, that if Faberius pays me that debt, 1 
would not have you make a question about the 
price. I would have you outbid Otho. At the 
same time I do not suppose he will exceed the 
bounds of reason ; for I think 1 know the man. 
But 1 hear he has been so roughly treated, that 1 
do not think he will care to be a purchaser. What ? 
Would he suffer ? — But*why do I reason about it ? 
If you settle this FabSrian account, let me have it 
though at a dear rate : if not, I must not think of 
it a^rihtfheap one. Let us try Clodia there- 
fore, from whom I entertain hope, both on account 
of tlibir being much cheaper, and because Dola- 

r This probably moans the etnbarrasfiraent in which ho 
found himsolf upon his return to Italy after the defeat of 
Pompeius, of which he speaks so much in book xi., when 
he doubted what steps he ought to take to conciliate Caesar, 
and dreaded the effects of his displeasure. 

« Banishment, or death, now appears more desirable to 
him than a life of sorrow and dissatisfaction, after the loss 
of his daughter, aad loss of the freedom of the state. 

t It seems probable that this may have been somebody* 
whom Attlous thought of as a husband for Attica, 
s Quintus Comificius. 

V An architect under Cyrus, of whom mention was for- 
merly made. See book ii. letter a 
w The ancient Romans used to have summer and winter 
apartments, the latter of which Plinlus calls hibemacula. 
£p. ii. 17. 

s It is uncertain to what rough treatment Cicero refers. 


bella’s debt^ is on the point of being liquidated, 
so that I may trust to paying in ready money. 
Enough about the gardens. To-morrow 1 hope to 
see you, unless some business prevent ; which 1 
wish may be Faberius’s. However, if you can. 


LETTER XXX. 

I RETURN you Cicero’s* letter. O hard-hearted 
man, who are not mdved with his dangers^ ! He 
accuses me also. 1 should have sent you his 
letter; for as to the others respecting his achieve- 
ments, I take it to be V copy of yours. 1 have 
sent a messenger to Cumanum tu-day, to whom 1 
have entrusted your letter to Vestorius, which was 
brought by Pharnaces. 1 had just despatched 
Deinea to you, when Eros arrived. But there 
was no news in the letter he brought, excepting 
that the sale^ would be in two days. Therefore 
after that*', as you mention ; and I wish the Fabe- 
rian business may previously have been settled. 
Eros, says he**, will not come to-day ; but thinks 
he may to-morrow morning. You roust pay him 
attention ; though such flattery is not far removed 
from guilt. I shall hope to see you the day after 
to-morrow. Find out, if you can, who were the 
ten commissioners sent to Mummius**. Polybius 
does not mention their names. I remember only 
the consular Albinus, and 8p. Mummius, and 
think I have heard Hortensius name Tuditanus. 
But in Libo’s annals it appears that Tuditanus was 
made praetor fourteen years after Mummius’s 
consulship ; which does not accord. 1 think of 
writing some political congress, supposed to be 
held at Olympia, or where* you will, after the 
manner of your friend Dicsearchus. 


LETTER XXXI. 

On the morning of the 28 th I received by 
Demea^ a letter dated the day before, by which 1 
might expect you either to-day or to-morrow. But 
I apprehend that longing, as I do, for your arrival, 

I shall myself be the occasion of stopping you. 
For I cannot suppose the Faberian business will 
be so soon despatched (even if it is in train) but 
that it will meet with some impediment. When 
you are at liberty therefore ; as you are still likely 
to be kept. I shall be glad if you will send me 
the books of Dicaearchus, which you mention, and 
likewise his Kardficuris^. About the letter to 

7 Due to Cicero. 

* Young Quintus’s. See letter 2 of this book. 

• This is sa^d ironically of the dangers he bad magnified 
in his campaign with Cesar in Spain. 

b Can this mean the sale of Scapula’s gdNens ? 

c After the sale yo^ wifi oomo to me. 

^ Faberius. 

e Bee letter^ and 6 of this book. 

i It appears by ftie preceding letter that Cioero had sent 
this Demea before to Attious, and it is to be supposed that a 
he Ihrought back a letter from Atticus to Cioero, which is 
that spoken of. The expression of the text is liable to the 
same ambiguity^ that In the translation. 

g The sense is obvious, that ho wished Atticus to oome 
to him as soon as be was at liberty. 1 have thought the 
conclusion of the sentence was sufflclently clear, without 
adding to the originaL 

h Meaning bis book upon tbe descent into Trophonlus’s 
cave, which was before mentioned. Bee book vi letter 2. 
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sioners^. He will find it in the book which con- ^ 
tains the decrees of the senate in the consulate of 
Cn, Cornelius and L. Mummius. Your conjec- 
ture about Tuditanus is very probable ; that, as 
he was at Corinth, (for Hortensius did not men- 
tion it inconsiderately,) he was then either quaestor 
or military tribune ; and 1 rather suppose this to 
have been the case. You will be able to ascertain 
this from Antiochus. Learn also in what year he 
was quaestor, or military tribune. If neither 
agrees, then, whether he was in the niinnber of 
the lieutenants or of the pages ** ; provided he was 
in that war at all. I was speaking of Varro, and 
behold the wolf in the fable For he came to 
me, and at such a time, that I invited him to stay ; 
but did not use so much violence as to tear his 
coat ^ ; for I remember that expression of yours ; 
and they were a large company, and I was not 
prepared. Nevertheless, soon after came 
Capito with T. Carritias. Their coats 1 scarcely 
touched if ; yet Ihey stayed, and it fell out very 
well. But Capito, by chance, entered upon the 
subject of enlarging the city ** ; that the Tiber was 
to be brought from the Mulvian bridge at the foot 
of the Vatican hills ; that the Campus Martius 
was to be built up, and the Vatican plain to be 
converted into another Campus Martius. “ What 
do you say ? *' cried I. ** I am going to the auc- 
tion, that, if I can with propriety, I may purchase 
Scapula's gardens.*' “ Take care how you do 
it," says he ; “for the law will certainly be car- 
ried, as it is Csesar's wish." I heard him very 
patiently, but should be sorry to have it take place. 
But what say you ? You know Capito’s diligence 
in seeking out news. He is not inferior to Camil- 
lus. Let me hear about the business of the Ibth^ ; 
for it is that which brings me up. 1 had likewise 
some other affairs, which, however, I can easily 
transact two or three days later. But I by no 
means wish you to be harassed with travelling. I 
also forgive Dionysius. As to what you say about 
Brutus, I have set him quite at liberty, as far as 
relates to me ; for 1 wrote to him yesterday to say 
that I had no occasion fur his assistance on the 
15thl. 


LETTER XXXIV. 

I CAME to Astura i:he 25111**, having stopped 
three hours at Lanfivium to avoid the heat. I 
should be glad if you could without much trouble 
get rne nxensed froiA going to Rome before the 
5thM wmen you can do through Egnatius. But, 
above all, ray principal*" concern is, that you 
"^'c'Wbose names he wished to knew. See letter 30 of this 
boc»k. 

Young men of family who went for instruction in the 
suite of the provincial governors. 

« As he spake of him, in he came, ^ 

f I suppose this to allude to some Joking expression 
formerly used by Atticus. 

S He did not press them to stay. * 

^ bee letter afObf this book. 

i See letter 25 of this book. The day of Brinnius' sale? 

J In the text is Idib. Mai., but it has Justly been sus- 
pected that this is an error, or false interpolation. The 
month intended was probably July, the time of Brhmius* 
sale. 

k Probably in July, after his return from Arpinum. 

1 Of August 

« I prefer the making Majtimum begin the sentence ; 
for Cicero nowhere else Joins it with Egnatius. 


should complete the arrangement with Publilioe'* 
while 1 may be considered as absent. Write me 
word what is said about this. “ As if the people 
cared forsooth®." In truth, I apprehend not; for 
it is an old story. But 1 wanted to till the page. 
Why should 1 say more? as 1 shall presently be 
with you, unless you put it off. For | have alrlfedy 
written to you on the subject of the gardens. 


LETTER XXXV. 

O pisohaceful circumstance ! Your name- 
sake** is enlarging the city, wbtali he never saw till 
within these two years, and which he thinks too 
little even to hold him. 1 expect to hear from you 
upon this subjecl^ You say that you will present the 
books *1 to Varro as soon as he arrives. Ue has 
got them then by this time, and all doubt is at an 
end. Ah ! if you could know what risk you run* ! 
unless my letter has perhaps stopped you. But 
you had not received it when you wrote last. 1 am 
anxious to know therefore how the affair stands. 


LETTER XXXVI. 

Though what you tell me of Brutns’s^ffection, 
and your walk together, is nothing new, but the 
very same that I have often heard before ; yet the 
oftener, the more agreeable. Atid it is the more 
gratifying to me, because you take pleasure in it; 
and the more certain because it comes from you. 


LETTER XXXVII. 

I BEND you this second letter to-day. Nothing 
can be more convenient or more suitable than what 
you mention about Xeno’s debt, and the forty ses- 
I tertia (300/.) from Epirus". The younger Balbus 
spake of that business ^ to me in the same manner. 
There is nothing new, but that Hirtius disputed 
sharply with Quintus" in ray behalf ; while he'' con- 
tinued everywhere, and especially in company, to 
utter many calumnies first about me, then about 
his own father. But nothing of what he said was 
so plausible, as that we were both exceedingly hostile 
towards Caesar ; that we were not to be trusted ; 
and that 1 was even to be guarded against. It 
was quite formidable ; but that 1 knew our king 
was aware of my having no spirit left. He said 

n iiespecting his divorce from Publilia, and the repay- 
ment of her 

o A woll-known expression in the ** Andria ** of Teren- 
tlus. ^ 

p This was prohahl^ some surveyor* at whose suggestion 
Cassar may have thought of extending the city. 

s The **Acffhemioa,** addressed to Varro. Which, though 
done at Atticun'^siiggestioa, yet Atticus seems to have 
hoen afraid of recommending. See letter 25 of this book.* 
r*Baid in pleasant mockery of his friend's timidity, 
s This monev^due to Atticus from his estates In Epirus, 
and a debt from Xeno at Athens, [see book v. letter 10.] j 
was proposed to be transferred to young Cicero in Athens, 
and repaid by his father at Rome. 

* The calumnies of young Quintus, who was with the 
army in Spain. Bee book xii. letter 30. 
s The nephew. 

V Quintas. 
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too that I was severe towards my son Cicero ; bnt 
of that as he pleases. I am glad I gave to Lepta’s 
messenger mv panegyric on Forcia^ before I 
received yonr letter. You will take care, therefore, 
if you have any regard for me, that if it is sent to 
Domititis and Brutus, it may be sent in thib form*. 
Y(^ will continue to give me daily information 
about the gladiators r, and other subjects that are 
blown about, as you call it. I should be glad, if 
you think well of it, that yoU 2 Vould call upon BaU 
bus and Oifilius about advertising the sale*. I spake 
to Balbus myself, who agreed to it. I imagine Odl- 
lius has a written acc?&at of all the property. 
Balbus has also. But Balbus wished for an early 
day, and at Rome; if Csesar’s arrival should be 
delayed, the day might be put off. But he seems 
to be just here. Therefore take the whole into 
consideration ; for Vestorius Has signified his 
acquiescence 


LETTER XXXVIII. 

As I was writing before dawn against the Epicu> 
reans *>, by the same lamp and labour I scrawled 
something to you, and sent it before it was light. 
Afterwards, having slept again, when 1 got up at 
sun. rise I received a letter from your sister’s son^, 
which l^send you. The beginning of it is very 
reproachful ; but perhaps ** he did it without con- 
sideration®.'' It runs thus: I am sorry for 

everything that can be said discreditably of you.” 
Meaning that many things might be said against 
me, though he professed not to approve it. Can 
anything be more foul } But you shall read the 
rest, and judge for yourself; for I inclose it to 
you. You mentioned sometime since, that he was 
struck with the daily and continual commendations 
of our friend Brutus, such as many persons have 
told me he bestows upon me. He* has said some- 
thing about it to me, and 1 imagine to you, which 
you will let me know. What he may have written 
to his father about me, 1 cannot tell. But observe 
how dutifully he speaks of his mqther : In order," 
says he, that 1 might be with you a as much as 
possible, I wished to have a house hired for me, 
and so I told you ; but you have not done it, so 
that we shall be less together. For 1 cannot bear 
to see that house ; you know why." The reason 

Cato's sister, who had lately died. Sho was mother 
to Domitius.. See letter 48 of this book, wliioh should have 
preoedod thik 

> In the correoted form in which Cicero had sent it pre> 
viously to his hearing from Atticus on the subject. 

y To be exhibited upon Oeesar's return from Spain. 

■ It is not certain what sale is here intended ; possibly 
that of Cluvlus’s property. [See letter 46 of this book.] 
Balbus probablS acted as Cesar’s agent. 

* That is, his readiness to have itVake place at an early 
day. 

h The Sd book of his Tusoulan Questiout, on which he 
was at this time engaged. 

t c Writing before it was light, he of course wrote by a 
lamp. The expression lamp and labour" was familidr to 
the Remans ; and though not so in English, it seemed de- 
sirable nevertheless to preserve it in the ^jAoslation. 

A Quintua 

• 1 suspect the Greek expression in the original to be 
taken foom some former letter of Attious, written in ex- 
tenuation of his nephew's mVnonduot. 

^ i^uintus the younger. 

c His father, to whom this letter was written. 


his father gives, is his aversion to his mother. 
Now help me, my Atticus, with your advice. 
“ Shall I mount the lofty wall of justice** ?'* that 
is, shall I openly spurn him, and cast him off? 
** Or shall I use the crooked paths of dissimulation ?” 
For I may add with Pindar — “ to say the truth, my 
mind is divided." The former is more suitable to 
my dispositioG ; but perhaps the latter to the times. 
Whatever be your opinion, be assured that mine is 
the same. I am most apprehensive of his intrud- 
ing upon me in Tusculanum. It would be easier 
managed in a greater concourse. Shall I remove i 
then to Astura ? What if Caesar should suddenly 
arrive ? Help me, I beseech you, with your advice. 
1 will do as you determine. 


LETTER XXXIX. 

O VANITY beyond belief J ! To tell his father 
that he must absent hinfself from home on account 
of his mother ! How dutiful ! But his father 
already relaxes, and says that his son had reason to 
be angry with him. I will, however, follow your 
advice ; for I see you prefer the crooked **. I will 
go to Rome, as you recommend, though against 
my inclination ; for 1 am deeply engaged in 
writing. By the same opportunity, you say I shall 
see Brutus, But were it not for that other reason 
this circumstance “ would not bring me up : for 
he does not come from whence I could wish " ; 
nor has he been long absent, or ever written to me. 

; But yet I want to know how his journey has turned 
out 1 should be glad if you would send me the 
books which I before mentioned to you, especially 
those of PhsedruB, entitled Utpiaordp and 'EAkdSos p. 


LETTER XL. 

Does Brutus say this, that Caesar brings good 
tidings to worthy people ? But where will he find 
them? Unless perhaps he hangs himself But 
here what support he meets with ! Where then is 
that device of yours, which T saw in the Parthenon*’, 

^ Taken from Pindar, and quoted more at length by 
Plato in his Republic. 

* To be out of Quiutui^s way! ^ 

i I have sup;>OBed it ought to be written ineredihilem. 

k Tills relates to the crooked pqthi of dUHmulativn men- 
tioned in the preceding letter. iksa w ^ 

i To avoid encountering his nephew in Tusculanum. 

m The meeting Brutus. 

n Cicero did not approve of Brutus's paying court to 
Cwsar by going so far to attend him on his return to 
Rome. 

o One object of his Journey seems to have been the ob- 
taining the priellrship through Caesar's favour. 

P Commentators are not agreed about the text, and it Is 
in vain to conjecture what these books might be. 

V This may probably allude to something previously said 
by Atticua It appears to be meant of Oaesar, who having 
Occasioned the death of so many good citizens, could only 
find in the regions of the dead any deserving that name. 

' It seems most probable that this may mean some 
library, or gallery, belonging to Brutus, so called from the 
temple at Athens, and in which he might, by the advice 
of Attious, have placed statues, or pictures, ctf his anoes- 
tors Brutus and Ahala, the assertors of their country's 
liberty,^ the first against Tarquiaius, the second against 
(k Melius. 
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of Ahala and Brutus ! But what can he do ? I 
am pleased with what follows’, that not even be*, 
who has been the source of all our atrocities, thinks 
well of our nephew. I had feared that even Bru- 
tus might entertain affection for him : for so he 
intimated in the letter he wrote in reply to mine. 
1 wish he *' had tasted some of his stories. But, 
as you say, when we meet. Yet Mat do you 
advise ? that 1 should go up ? or stay ? To say 
the truth, I am both entangled in my books, and 
unwilling to receive him ^ here. I understand his 
father is gone to-day to meet him at the Acrono- 
j man rocks*. It is surprising how angry he went ; 
j so that T was obliged to check him. But I am 
! * myself easily changed. Therefore I must hereafter 
1 take care how I conduct myself y. But consider 
I what you think of my going up ; and, if it can 
I be clearly seen to-morrow, let me be informed of 
! everything early in the morning *. 


LETTER XLI. 

! • 

I HAVR sent to Quintus the letter for your 
I sister. Upon his complaining of the quarrel 
' between young Quintus and his mother, (on which 
account he told his son that he would remove from 
; his house *,) I mentioned that he had written a very 
proper letter to his mother, but none to you. He 
was surprised at the first circumstance ; but with 
< regard to you, he said the fault rested with him- 
self, as he had repeatedly written to his son 
! in terms of severity respecting your unkindness 
towards him. But upon his saying that he relented, 

‘ I told him (after reading your letter recommend- 
ing^ dissimulation) that I should not be angry with 
, him. For then came on the mention of Cana*^. 

And indeed, if that proposal should be adopted, it** 

! became necessary. But, as you observe, some 
, attention must be paid to our own dignity ; and 
' we ought both to be in the same mind, though his 
offence towards me is the greater and more notorious. 
But if Brutus brings anything conciliatory, we 
must not hesitate. When we meet, however ; for 
it is a thing of some moment, and requires caution. 
To-morrow therefore ®, unless 1 receive from you 
some further leave ^ of absence. 

* Tn Attious's letter. 

t Cicsar. 

« Brutus. 

V Quintug^ories agaiilst Cicero. 

I 

» The text is uncertain, and the place unknown. 

I r So 1 conceive the sentence ought to be completed ; 

mcfiuing that be must bo careful how ho reproached his 
^ nephew, whom he miglit soon after have occasion to 
defend, as in the present instance. 

» l’>r]y on the day after to-morrow, lie wanted to 
receive frtim Atticiis an early account of everything relat- 
ing to Ca>sar*s approach, that he might reguluto his inca- 
' sores accordingly 

^ letter 37 this book. 

I *» Sec letter of this book. , 

' c To be proposed as a match for Quintus. 

{ d It was necessary to disseiiible his displeasure. 

I e I shall see you in Rome. 

I f Some intimation that 1 need not so soon go up to Rome. 

I See letter 43 of this book. 


LETTER XLIL 

Hs ^ came to me, and waa very much dejected ; 
upon which I said, but what makes you so 
thoughtftil ? Do you ask, says he, one who has a 
journey to perform ; and a journey tm the war, i||id 
that a dangerous and a disgraceful one^? What 
then obliges you to go? said 1. My debts, he 
replied ; and yet I have not even enough to sup- 
port me on the road. In this place I borrowed 
something from your eloquence, and held my 
tongue. But, he went onato say, 1 am most of all 
vexed about my uncle. *On what account ? said I. 
Because, says he, he is angry wtth me. Why do 
you suffer it ? I said. (For 1 chose rather to say 
so, than, why do you give occasion for it ?) I will 
not suffer it, says»he ; for I will remove the cause 
of it. You do rightly, said 1 ; but if it is not 
troublesome, 1 should be glad to know what the 
cause may be. Because, whilst 1 was deliberating 
whom I should marry, 1 did not satisfy my mother, 
and so did not satisfy him. But at present there 
is nothing 1 so much wish *, and am ready to do 
what they desire. 1 hope it will turn out well, 
said I, and I commend you. But how soon ? 1 am 
indifferent about the. time, said he, since 1 approve 
of the thing. But 1 think, said I, that it should be 
before you set out ; for so you will give satisfaction 
also to your father. 1 will do, says he, as you 
advise. So ended this dialogue. But hark you ; 
you recollect that my birth -day is the 3d of 
January; you will accordingly be with me. Just 
as I had finished my letter, see here, Lepidus begs 
me to come up. 1 imagine the augurs have nothing 
to do in the way of consecrating a temple. But let 
us go ^ 1 shall therefore see you. 


LETTER XLIII. 

T SHALL certainly avail myself of this delay of a 
day ; and you have done very kindly to let me 
know it, and in such a manner as to write yourself 
immediately fron» the sports, and to let me get 
your letter at a time when 1 did not expect it. 
i- have indeed some business to transact in Rome, 
but 1 can do it two days later. 


LETTER XLIV. 

Your letter was most pleasing, however un- 
pleasant the circumstance of the procession But 
yet it is not unpleasant to know everything, even that 
affair of Cotta*. The populace indeed behaved 

a Young cAtintuH. 

h Agninst the Parthians, by whom Ciyuisus had been 
defeated and slain. ^ 

> As to give thorn dltlsfactlon. 

J Here fnllo^ two Greek words, probably corrupted, and 
rendered little mQ||e intelligible by the conjectures of com- 
mentators. 

I'^The procession here spoken of seems to have been that 
called Circensian, exhibited In the Circus Maximus, where 
the images of gods were drawn along with great pomp 
previously to the exhibition of the games. On this occasion 
Ceesar’s image was also drawn next to that of Victory, by 
an adulatory decree of the senate. 

I It is supposed that Cotta, even at this time, began to 
speak of making Cesar a king, on pretence of some obscure 
]>ropbecy that the Parthians could only be conquered by a 
king. 
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nobly in giving no applause even to the statue of 
Victory, on account of its bad neighbour Brutus 
has been with me, and wished me very much to write 
something to Cfesar ; to which 1 agreed ,* but on con- 
dition that he would see the procession”, ^nd have 
yoir ventured to present the books to Varro® ? I 
am^nxious to know what he may think of them. 
But when will he read them ? 1 quite approve of 

your conduct about Attica p. It is something to 
have the mind elevated with ^he sight, as well as 
with the awe and celebrity, of the ceremony. I 
should be glad if you would send me Cotta <i. Libo 
1 have with me, and I hiUl^Casca before. Brutus 
has informed me upon the authority of T. Ligarius, 
that the naming of L. Curhdius in the Ligarian 
speech is my mistake ; but, as they say, an error of 
memory. I knew that Curlidius yras very intimate 
with the family of Ligarius ; but 1 see that he had 
died previously. Therefore give instructions to 
Pharnaces, Antssus, and Salvius^ to erase that 
name from, all the oopies. 


LETTER XLV. 

** Lamia was with me after you left me ; and he 
brought me a letter he had received from Ceesar, 
which, though it was dated antecedently to those 
brought by Diocbares ■, yet plainly declared his 
intention of coming before the Roman games *. At 
the end of it he desired that Lamia « would make 
every preparation for the games, so that he might 
not hurry up to no purpose. By this letter there 
seemed to be no doubt of his arriving before that 
time; and Lamia said that Balbus upon reading 
that letter was of the same opinion. 1 find I have 
some additional holidays ; but how many, do, if 
you love me, let me know. You will be able to 
learn from Bsehius, or from your other neighbour 
Egnatius. When you exhort me to employ those 
days in expounding philosophy, you urge one who 
ia already running. But you perceive that 1 must 
spend that time with Dolabellg* Were I not 
detained by Torquatus's bdsiness'*', I should be 
able to run down to Puteoli and return in time. 
Lamia, it seems, had heard from Balbus that there 
was a large sum of money in the housed, which 
ought to be divided as soon as possible ; and a great 

» CcDsar. 

” From which he would be able to Judge how high Cnsar 
was raised above the level of auy modest address. See 
letter 38 of this book. 

<* See letter 2S of this book. 

. P lu taking her to the Circenslan procession. 

9i Cotta, Libo, and Casca, here nientfonM, seem to 
mean certain w^rks of which they were respectively tke 
authors, as wo say familiarly Loolfe, or Pope, meaning the 
books wi'itten by them. 
f Atticus’s librarians or clerka 
■ A freotbman of Cicsar. See book xL lett!^ 6. 
t These began September 4, ' 

w Jjamia was at this time edile, to which office 
attached the care of the public games. 

^ That the necessary time of his going to Rome was 
postponed. ** 

w It has appeared by some former letters that Cicero 
wanted to serve his friend Torquatos through the influenue 
of l>olabella. See letter 9 of this bo<ik. 

* To take possession of part of Cluvius's property, to 
which he had succeeded. Qeo letter 48 of this book. 

T Ciuvius's house. 


amount of plate, besides the lands ; that an auction 
ought to take place at the earliest time. 1 wish 
you would write me word what you think best to be 
done. For my own part, if I had to choose out of 
all, I could not easily find anybody more diligent, 
or more ready, or more friendly towards me, than 
Vestorius ; to whom I have written very par- 
ticularly, ari€ imagine that you have done the 
same. This appears to me sufficient. What say 
yon } For the only thing 1 am afraid of is, that 
1 may seem too negligent. 1 shall therefore hope 
to hear from you. 


LETTER XLVI. 

PoLLEX* told me he would be back by the 13th 
o^ August, and accordingly came to me at Lauu- 
vium the 12th. But he is rightly called Pollex, not 
Index*. You will learn therefore from himself. I 
called upon Balbus: fqr Lepta,*who was anxious 
about the games**, brought me to him by force, in 
that Lanuvian villa which he has given to 
Lepidus. From him the first thing I heard was 
this — ** A little while ago I received that letter, in 
which he strongly confirms his intention of return- 
ing before the Homan games/' I read the letter. 
There is a great deal about my “Cato*' from the 
repeated perusal of which he says that he is grown 
more copious ; whilst from the reading of Brutus's 
“Cato" he appears to himself eloquent. From him** 
I learned the inheritance of Cluvius's property. O 
negligent Vestorius ! A free* inheritance, before 
witnesses ^ within sixty days. I was afraid it would 
be necessary to send for him . Now 1 must send 
to desire he will accept by my order. This same 
Pollex may therefore return *». I have also had 
some liberal conversation with Balbus about Clu- 
vius's gardens, in wbicli he promised to write to 
Caesar immediately. He said that Cluvius had 
charged Titus Hordeonius with a legacy of 50,000 
sestertii (400/.) to Terentia, with the expense of a 
monument, and severaK other things ; but that 
there was no charge upon me. Pray, gently 
reprove Vestorius. What can be more discredit- 
able, than that Plotins the perfumer should so long 
before have informed Balbus of everything by his 
slaves ; and that he * should not have informed me 
even by my own. I sofry for Cossinius, for 1 
had a great regard for him. If anything should 
remain after paying my debts- and my purchases, I 
will send it to Quintus ; but I appr^^d 
will oblige me even to contract new ones. 1 know 
nothing about the house at Arpinum** 

* This appears to have lieen one of Cicero’s meeaengera 
[see book xi. letter 4] ; perhaps the same who, in book vlii. 
letter is called Folliix. 

» Pollex in Latin sisuifies the thumb, index the fore- 
flnprer. Index likewise signifies one who gives information. 
Cicero, hy saying he was no index, insinuates that he 
^ brought little information. 

Tie wanted to have the charge of the*games to be cele- 
brated in honour of CiesHr’s return. 

c Ills panegyric upon Cato. Brutus likewise published 
something on the subject of his uncle Cato. 

Balbus. 

^ A free inheritance might probably moan one unin- 
eiun bored with conditions. 
f It was tf) be accepted before witnesses, 
g Vestorius. k To PuteolL 

1 Vestorius. 


TO TITUS POMPONIUS ATTICUS. 


There is do occasion for your accusing Vestonus. 
For after I had sealed this letter, my messenger 
arrived in the night, and brought roe a letter from 
him written with great exactness, and likewise a 
copy of the will. 


LETTER XLVII. * 

As soon as your servant Agamemno touched 
upon the subject, not of roy going up, (though 1 
would have done that also, if it had not been for 
Torquatus,) but of iny writing; I immediately 
stopped my business, kid aside what I had in hand, 
and have executed what you desired. 1 shall be 
gla() to have you made acquainted with the account 
of my expenses J through Pollex. For it would not 
be creditable to me to leave him ^ in distress this 
first year, whatever may have been his conduct. 
Afterwards ] shall regulate matters n»ore carefully. 
This same Pollej^must be^ent back to accept^ on 
my behalf. It was impossible for me to go to 
Putfoli as well for the reasons I mentioned to 
you", as on account of Csesar’s approach. Dola- 
bella writes word that he will come to me the 14th. 
How irksome is it to be subject to a master ® ! 
Yesterday evening Lepidus wrote to me from 
Antium, where he was staying, — for he has the 
bouse which 1 sold. He requests me with great 
earnestne.ss to attend the senate on the first ; that 
I should greatly oblige both himself and Caesar. 1 
imagine it is nothing, else Oppiiis would probably 
have said something to you, — forBalbusis ill. How- 
ever, 1 would rather go up to no purpose, than 
be away if there should be any real occasion. 1 
should be sorry for it afterwards. Therefore to- 
day I shall be at Antium ; to-morrow before noon 
I shall reach liomeT*. If nothing prevents you, 1 
wish you and Pilia would dine with me on the 31st. 
I hope you have settled everything with Publilius^. 
I shall run back to Tusculanum on the 1st ; for I 
would rather everything should be arranged with 
them in my absence. I send you iny brother 
Quintus's letter ; not a very kind reply to mine, but 
yet such as may give you satisfaction, so far as i 
can judge. You will see. 


LETTER XLVIII. 

Yes terda y in the midst of noise* I fancy I 
he^d ^fllHflhing about your coming to Tuscula- 
num ; which I wish, and wish again ; yet with 
your own convenience. Le))ta requests that, if his 

j The expenses lie had been at for his son at Athens. 

k Cicero’s son. 

1 To accept formally Cluvlus’s bequest. See letter 46 of 
this b<H>k. 

w The seat of Cluvliis’s estate. 

n Respecting Torquatus. St.^e letter 45 of this book. 

o Tins hua beep variously interpreted. 1 understand it"* 
to be exprohsive of his indignation at btdng obliged to sul^ 
mit to the dliectiofib of Holabclla and l^epidus, in order to 
conciliate Ccesar’s favrtur. 

p By home, he here and elsewhere means his house in 
Home. 

q Brother to Cicero’s second wife. See letter 34 of this 
bf»ok. 

r The family of Publilia, respecting the ro'payment of 
her dower. 

■ At Rome. 


aifairs demand it, 1 will go up, — for Babulliaa is 
dead. Ciesar, 1 believe, inherits one twelfth* 
though nothing has yet transpired. Lepta succeeds 
to a third ; but he is afraid he may not be allowed 
to take possession of the inheritance. There is no 
reason tor this : but, however, he is afraid. ' If 
therefore he sends for me, I shall hasten up,— Clse 
I shall not go before it is necessary. Send back 
Pollex as soon as you can. I have sent you the 
panegyric on Porcias^ corrected ; and 1 have done 
it the sooner, that if it should happen to be sent to 
her son Domitius, or to l^utus, it may be sent in 
this form. If you can eonveniently do it, I should 
be greatly obliged to you to attgdd to this ; and I 
wish you would send me the panegyric^ of M« 
Yarro and of Lollius, especially Lollius’s, for the 
other 1 have rea(^ yet 1 want to look at it again, ^ 
for there are some parts which 1 hardly recollect. 


LETTER XLIX, 

I MUST first send my compliments to Attica^, 
who, 1 suppose, is in the country then give my 
best compliments to Pilia likewise. • Let me hear^ 
of TigeUius, if there is anything new ; for, as Cal- 
lus Fabius informs me, he brings against me a most 
unjust charge of having deserted Pbamea, after 
undertaking his cause. This I undertook, not with 
my good liking, against the young Octaviuses, the 
sons of Cneeus ; but I agreed to it out of regard to 
Phamea. For, if you remember, he had promised 
me through you, to assist me in my canvass for the 
consulship, if there should be any occasion, which 
1 looked upon in the same light as if 1 had actiAlly 
made use of him. He came to me, and said that 
the judge had appointed to hear his cause on the 
very day when it was necessary for me to attend the 
council about my friend Sestius by the Pompeian 
law : for you know the days for those judgments 
are fixed I replied that he could not be ignorant 
of my obligations to Sestius ; that if he had taken 
any other day whatever, I would not fail him. 
Upon this he went away angry. I believe T told 
you about it. However, I did not make myself 
uneasy, nor did I think it necessary to pay atten- 
tion to the unmerited displeasure of one with 
whom ! was unconnected. 1 mentioned however 
to Gallus, when I was lately at Rome, what 1 had 
heard, but without naming the younger Balhus 
Callus, as he writes word, had some business of his 
own. He says that Tigellius suspects me of hav- 
ing injured him from a consciousness of infidelity 
towards Pliamea. I therefore send you this detail, 
that, if yo'h can, you may learn something about 
this friend* of mine. Do not hetin any trouble 
about me^: it i^ wftll, if anybody be allowed to 

‘ Soe letttiji.'i? of tlilH book. 

^ Likewise upcgi Poroia. 

» Tlie par tici alar occanion of this appears, by letter 50 oj 
th«i book, to have Ixjen Attica’s recovery from some illness, 
on winch he congratulules both her and her mother. 

w From it is to be presumed that Cicero had 

heard of sfmietiiing said or done unkindly by TIgollius 
towards him. 

X This seems to me to mean Tlgelliiis, and is to be under- 
stood sneeringly. Tigellius was grandson to Phamea.— 
pjp. Fam. vii. 24. 

y Tigellius was a singer in the train of Cwsar. Cicero j 
says that he had nothing to approiicnd from his hostility. 
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bat6 at bis own free-wiU* ; it bas an appearance of 
not being entirely slayes. Thongb indeed, as you 
perceive, those people'' are rather slaves to me, if 
paying attention be the test of servitude. 


to you 1 am uncertain. He wrote me word that be 
should come to Rome the 25tb ; but 1 have sent 
to invite him^, though it obliges me to go presently 
to Rome, that be may not arrive before me. 


LETTER L. 

HaviNG been advised in some of your letters to 
write to Ceesar in a more copious manner, and 
having lately understood from Balbus in Lanuvium, 
that he and Oppius had^ritten to Csesar, and in- 
formed him of my having tread and greatly com- | 
mended his book^alnst Cato, 1 have written a i 
.letter to Caesar, on the subject of this book, to be 
I delivered to Polabella. But 1 sent a copy of it to 
Oppius and Balbus, and have desired them not to 
let my letter be delivered to Dolabella, unless they 
approve of the copy. They have replied to me, 
that they never read anything better, and they 
ordered the letter to be given to Dolabella. Vesto- 
rius has written to me to direct the Brinnian estate ^ to 
be surrendered on my part to one Hetereius, his 
^ servant ; in order that he ® might himself properly 
* surrender to him ** that® at Puteoli. If you approve 
of this, send that servant to me. 1 imagine Vesto- 
riuB will also have written to you. On the subject 
of Caesar’s coming, 1 have heard from Oppius and 
Balbus the same as from you. T am surprised you 
Bhouldyetjhave had no communication withTigellins, 
if it be only to know how much he has received ^ 

I am curious to know, though I care not a farthing. 
You ask what I think about going to meet htm^^: 
what think you of my going as far as Alslum ? I 
have even written to Muriena about receiving me ; 
bufl apprehend he is gone'forward with Matius. I 
shall therefore apply to Sallustius. Just as I had 
written this last line, Eros has informed me that 
Mursena made him the kindest answer. 1 shall 
therefore lodge with him, — for Silius has no beds : 
and Dida, 1 believe, has his house quite full. 


LETTER LI. 

I FORGOT to send you a copy of my letter to 
Ceesar, which was not, as you suspect, because I 
was ashamed of your seeing it, lest in ridicule I 
should be called Miciilus In faith, I have writ- 
ten no otherwise than to one on a par and equality; 
for I think well of that bookS as I told you in 
person. 1 wrote therefore without flattery, and 
yet so that I think he will read nothing with more 
jfieasure. 1 am now at length satisfied about 
Attica: therefore congratulate her aguin. Tell 
me all about 'i^gellius, and as soon as you can, — 
for I am in great doubt. 1 ^an inform you that 
Quintus comes to-morrow ; but'whether to me or 

» That any one, as TigellitiH, should be permitted to 
love or hate, but at his mostor’s will. ^ 

' • Capsar's followers, in imitation of their leader, pgiid 
great attention to Cicero. 

b See letter 14 of this book. c^Vestorius. 

d Hetereius. • 

« Cluvius'9 estate. See letter 4C of this book, 
f Prom Caesar, 

S Caesar, who was on his return from Spain, 
b The meaning of this is not e^xaetly known. It proba- 
bly alludes to 8(»me story that has since been lost, 
i Cesar's ** Antl-Cato.'* 8ee the preceding letter. 


< LETTER LII. 

0 THE troublesome guest ^1 But I had no 
reason to repent of it : for it turned out very 
pleasantly. Upon his arrival at Philippus’s on the 
evening of the second day of the Saturnalia *, the 
house was so filled with soldiers, that there was 
scarcely space left for Ctesar himself to dine. 
There were 2000 people. 1 was indeed disturbed 
at thinking what would be the case the neit day*”. 
Barba Cassius came to my assistance, and set a 
gyard. An encampment was formed in the fields ; 
tne house was secured. On the third of the 
Saturnalia, he remained at Philippus’s till one in 
the afternoon, and dick not admit anybody. I 
imagine he was settling his accounts with Balbus: 
then he walked on the beach. After two o’clock 
he went into the bath ; then he heard about Ma- 
miirra : he never changed countenance : he was 
anointed, and sat down to table, following an emetic 
course®. So he ate and drank without reserve, 
and in good-humour ; sumptuously indeed, . ancl 
with due preparation ; and not only that, but 

with good conversation well digested and sea- 
soned, and, if you ask, cheerfully p.” His attend- 
ants were besides entertained at three tables very 
plentifully. Nor was anything wanting for the in- 
ferior freed-men and slaves ; while those of higher 
condition were elegantly served. In short, 1 
thought myself a man again. Yet my guest was 
not one to whom you would say — “ Pray come to 
me in the same manner when you return.” Once 
is enough. There was nothing of importance in 
the conversation, but a great deal of liberal learning. 
In short, he was highly pleased, and enjoyed 
himself. He said he should pass one day at 
Puteoli, and one at Baiee. You have here the 
account of my hospitality or forced ' entertainment, 
which was hateful to me, I say, not disagreeable. 
1 shall stay here^ a little while, then go to Tuscu- 
lanum. As he passed Dolabella’s villa, th^ whole 
body of armed men ranged themselves on each side 
of his horse S which was ddn^ nowhere else. This 
I heard from Nicias. 

^ — 

In the interval between this and the sttbseque^f%TSk^^Shar 
had been killed bp a conspiracp of distinguished men 
Jealous (f their country's liberty. At the head of these 
were M. Brutus and V. Cassius the preetors-'] 

1 At Cicero's house in Romo. 

k This may be considered as spoken by Cicero in antici- 
pation of Ccesar's visit. 

1 The 21st of December. 

When Cicero was to receive him. 

< n Mamiirra hud realised a groat fortune in Cnsar's ser- 
vice. It is supposed that Catullus's vefses on Mumurra 
fnay have been rend, reflecting also upon Csesar. 

o A course prescribed to such as were using vomits, 
which seems to have been familiar to the ancient Homans. 
P The preceding sentence is a verse of Lucilius. 

4 It put him in mind of former times under a free 
government. 

r In the original is a Greek word signifying a forced 
reception for the retinue of a prince. "At Astura. 
t This was probably intended as a mark of honour. 



TO TITUS POMPONIUS ATTICUS. 


BOOK XIV. 


LETTER I. 


I HAVE been to call upon the person ® about 
wltom I spoke to you (bis morning. He said no- 
thing could be more ruinous ; that the state could 
never be settled. For if he with all his abilities^ 
found no way of doing it, who will now find any ? 
In short, he said that all was ruined. I know not 
if it be so. But he affirmed, with apparent satis- 
faction, that in less than twenty days there would 
be an insurrection in Gaul ; that, for his own part, 
since the If^th of March'*' he had conversed with 
nobody besides Lepidus ; in conclusion, that it was 
impossible things should stop here. O prudeftt 
Oppius ! who does no less regret Csesar, while he 
says nothing that can give offence to any honest 
man. ' But enough of this. Whatever new occurs 
(and I expect a grpt deal), I beg you will not fail 
to write. Among other things, whether this is 
certain about Sextus * : but above all about our 
friend Brutus ; of whom Csesar used to say (as I 
heard from him with whom I have been), that “ it 
is of great importance what he w^hes ; for what- 
ever he wishes^ he wishes strongly.*' He? took 
notice of this, when he'* spoke for Deiolarus at 
Nice, ** that he seemed to speak with great ve- 
hemence and freedom." Likewise (for I like to 
write everything as it occurs) very lately, when I 
was at his house by desire of Sestius, and sat down 
till 1 was called, be» said : “ Can 1 doubt of my 
being greatly hated, when M. Cicero is obliged to 
wait, and cannot get an audience at his own con- 
venience ? Yet if anybody is gracious, it is he; 
nevertheless 1 doubt not that he hates me bitterly." 
This he ^ told me, and much more of the same 
kind. But to my purpose. Whatever may happen, 
not only of great, but also of little moment, you 
will inform me. On my part 1 will omit nothing. I 


LETTER II. 

Yestbeday I received two letters from you. 
By the first 1 learned the circumstances of the 
theatre, and Publius*^ Lgbod indications of the con- 
currence of the populace. The applause, which 
was given to L. Cassiua» has even some pleasantry**. 
Th«J*^3he1*k5ller is upon the subject of Bald Cape *', 

u Matius. See letters 3 and 4 of this book. 

▼ Csesar. 

w The day on which Cajaar had been killed. 

X Hextus I'ompeius, who had collected a considerable 
force in Kpuin. 

X Caesar. * Brutua 

• CiTsar. ^ Matiua 

c Probably some actor, who may have been cheered in 
till" theatre for allusion to the downfall of tyranny. 8ee 
letter 3 of this bcwik. 

4 L. Cassius beini^ applauded not for any merit of his i 
own, but because his brother C. Cassius had been one of 
those concerned in killing Copsar. 

e There is no doubt of Matius Iwing intended under the 
name of Madarus, which in Greek signifies bald, the sub- 
sequent word tpa\dKpa)fia signifying a bald head, or naked 
headland, such us usually protects a harbour. But in 
this instance it afforded so little hope of tranquillity, that 
Cioero did not remain there ; Matius being evidently hos- 


wbicb affords however no safe harbour, as ^rou 
suppose. For 1 went on, though not so far as I 
had intended, being detained a long time in conver- 
sation. What I wrote to you, obscurely perhaps, 
was this ; he said th&t Csesar had observed to him, 
upon the occasion of my being kept waiting, when 
I went to him at Sestius'svequest : " Can 1 now be 
so foolish as to suppose this easy roan will be 
friendly to me, after he has been kept so long 
waiting for my convenience ?" You have then a 
** bald cape " very unfriendly to tranquillity ; that 
is, to Brutus. I«am going to-day to Tusculanum, 
to-morrow to Lanuvium ; thence I mean to pro- 
ceed to Astura. Everything is ready for Pllia's 
reception * ; but I want likewise to see Attica, 
though I forgive you My compliments to both 
of them. 


LETTER III. 

Your letter is still peaceful. I wish this may 
last ; for Matius said it was impossible. And my 
workmen, mark you, who went to purchase corn, 
returned empty-handed, and brought a strong 
report from Rome that all the corn was taken to 
Antonius's bouse. This is certainly a false alarm, 
or you would have written to inform me. Balbus's 
freed-rnan Corumbus has not yet been here. The 
name is familiar to me ; for he is said to be a 
clever architect. You seem to have been employed 
to countersign ** not without reason ; for so these 
•people would have us think *. 1 do not know why 
they should not feel it also in their heart. But 
what are these things to me ? However, scent out 
Antonius’s real disposition. I suspect him rather 
of solicitude about his table, than of designing any 
mischief. If you have anything of importance, 
let,m6 know it ; of if not, tell me the indications 
of popular feeling, and the sayings of the actors 
Compliments to Pilia and Attica. 


LETTER IV. 

What i^ws do you suppose I can have at La- 
nuvium ? But 1 imagine that you there ^ must 
every day receive some fresh intelligence. The 
times are pregnant with business. For when 
Matius* is so indisposed to peace, what think you of 
others ? I»am grieved indeed that (what never 

tile to Brutus, from whose cause alone t%nquilllty could 
be expected. • 

^ At Cumanum. letter 17 of this book. 

K Forgive y^u for keeping her with you. 
h To set h is ml^ witness to the wills of some of C8:>sar’s 
* party, wlio wisliea to secure Cicero’s friendship by thoir^ 
bequests, to which Atticus was privy. 

* Think them to be Cicero’s friends. It alludes to some- 
thing previous^ mentioned by Atticus. 

j It sf^tems to have been customary for the comic actors 
to insert passages calculated to catch the imblic mind. See 
book ii. letter Ifi. 
k At Home. 

1 Matius had on a former occasion been mentioned as a 
person of moderation and prudence, supposed to be a friend 
to peace. Bee book ix. letter 2. 
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happened in any other state) together with liberty 
the republic should not have been restored. What 
is talked of, and threatened, is dreadful; I am 
afraid also of hostilities in Gaul, and what Sextus * 
may attempt. But whatever happens, thif 15th of 
Ma^ is a consolation. Our heroes, "'i as far as 
lay^n them, have acted gloriously and magnifi* 
cently. What remains to be done, requires sup- 

S lies and forces, ot which we have none. I write 
[)U, that if there is anything ne?^, (for every day I ex- 
pect something), you may immediately let me know 
it; and if there is nothir^c; new, yet that, according 
to custom, our correspondence may suffer no inter- 
ruption, 1 will take care it shall not on my part. 

4 

LETTER V.' 

Having used abstinence before you were seri. 
ously indisposed, I hope that all is now as 1 could 
wish ; yet 1 should be glad to know how you do. 
It is a good sign, that Calvena " is uneasy at being 
suspected by Brutus. But this is no good sign, 
f that the legions are coming with their ensigns from 
Gaul. What do you thinly of those which have 
been in Spain ? Will they not make the same 
demands ® ? What of those which Annius took 
over P ? I should have said Caninius, but it was 
a* slip of the memory. There will be great confu- 
sion excited by this gamester For that con- 
spiracy of Cfesar’s freed-men might easily be put 
down, if Antonins were right-minded. Mine was 
a foolish scrupulousness in declining to get an 
honorary legation before the adjournment, that I 
might not seem to desert this swell of affairs, from 
which, if it were possible for me to remedy it, I 
certainly ought not to withhold my services. But# 
you see the magistrates, if indeed they deserve the 
name, you see however the minions of the tyrant 
in authority ; you see his veteran troops at our 
side * ; all which are unstable things ; while they ”, 
who ought not only to be protected, but exalted, by 
the guards of the whole world, are rewarded neither 
with praise nor love, but confined within their own 
walls Yet, after all, it is they that are happy ; 
the state that is wretched. But I should be glad 
to know what effect the approach of Octavius 
produces ; whether people flock to him ; whether 
there is any apprehension of usurpation. I do not 
think it ; but yet, whatever happens^I wish to 
know it. I w^rite this to you on the 12th, setting 
out from Asturu. 


t Bextus Pompeius in Spain. 

The couBpfmtorn iigainot Crosar. 

V Matinn, whom ho luui bt*fore called Madhriis In letter 

2 of thiH l)ook, \^>th words being indicative of baldneas. It 
is not improbable that Atticiis iipiy first have used Mada- 
ru8. derived from the Greek, which Vas familiar to him ; 
and that Cicero may have invented the oorresiMinding 
word Calvena from the Latin. ^ 

^ ©Of what Cicsar had prmnised them. 

P To Greece, preparatory to the war which Ceesar ^was 
i going to wage with the Partiiians. R AnUmlus. 

r An authoritative leave of absence 5"fm the senate, 
frequently sllude<l to in the earlier bottks of those letters. 

• Having lauds given them in Campania and other neigh- 
bouring districts. * Not to bo relied upon. 

V The conspirators against Ciesar. 

▼ They withdrew from thf . public ferment excited by 
Cesar's death. 

V Better known afterwards by the name of Augustus. 


LETTER ;VL 

I ABCBivsB your letter on tfie^ 12th at Fundi, 
while I was at dinner. ' In the first place therefore 
1 was glad to hear that you were better ; then that 
you made a better report of public affairs ; for 1 i 
did not like j;hat approach of the troops. About { 
Octavius I am very indifferent. 1 am curiouaato I 
hear something of Marius whom 1 supposed to j 
have been put death by Caesar. Antonius’s inter- 
view with our heroes y passed off very well for the : 
occasion. Hitherto, however, nothing gives me I 
pleasure besides the 15th of March. Here at 
Fundi, where I am with my friend Ligur, I um 
distracted at seeing Sextilius’s farm in the pos- 
session of that rascal Curtilius ; and what 1 say of 
him, 1 say of the whole tribe. For what can he 
ncore sad, than to look upon the very things which 
made us hate him ^ ? Are we also to have for two 
years the consuls and tribunes of^the people, which 
he chose ? I am quite a loss to know what part 
I can take in public affairs. Nothing was ever so 
inconsistent, as that the destroyers of the t^ant 
should be praised to the skies, while the acts of 
the tyrant are defended. But you see the consuls ; 
you see the other magistrates (if they deserve the 
name) ; you see the want of energy in the good. 

In the country towns the people are exulting with 
joy. It cannot be told how much they, are de- 
lighted, how they flock about me, how eager they 
are to hear every word relating to that affair. » Yet 
in all this time no decrees are passed. For such is j 
the state of our government, that we are afraid of | 
the very people we have defeated. I write this ; 
during my dessert. I will write more fully on I 
public affairs another time. Let me on your part | 
hear how you do, and what is going forward. | 


LETTER VIL | 

I 

On the 14th I saw Paullus in Caieta, who in- | 
formed me about Marius, and mentioned some ; 
other things relating to the republic, which were ! 
indeed very sad. There has been nothing from you, I 
for none of my people have arrived. But I hear i 
that our friend Brutus was seen near Lanuvium. ! 
Where does he intend to fix himself? For while I 
wish to be acquainted with everything else, so | 
particularly with what concerns him. I write this ; 
the 1.5th, on the point of leavinga£(^mi&&'im, 
that from thence in another day I may reach Pu- 
teolanum. 1 have received from Cicero a letter 
smacking of the ancient style, and of considerable 
length. The rest may possibly be feigned ; but 
the style of his letter shows that he has acquired 
some learning. Now I earnestly beg you to take 
care, as I lately mentioned to you, that he may 
not be left in want of anything. This concerns 
my credit and dignity, as well as my duty ; and 1 
understand that you are entirely 6f the same opi- 
••nion. If then there is an opportunity, 1 think of 
going into Greece in the month of July. 1 hope 
everything may be more favourable. But the times 
being such that it is impossible to say certainly 
what may be proper for me, what allowable, what 

» Soo book xii. letter 50. 

y The couBpiratora * Cwaar. 

* Cwsoi'*# death. 


TO TITUS POMPONIUS ATTICUS. 


expedient ; pruy take caro that I may aupport him 
honourabl 3 rahd handsomely. You will take into 
your oonsideratioiit usual, this^ and whatever 
else concerns me ; and you will write to me all that 
is interesting, or, if tliere is nothing, what comes 
into your head. 


LETTER VIII. 

When you wrote, you supposed me to be al- 
ready in one of my houses on the coast ; and I 
received your letter on the 16th at the little cottage 
at Sinuessa*^ . About Marius it is quite right, 
though I must needs grieve for the grandson of 
L. CraSsus. I rejoice also that our friend Brutus 
is so well satisfied with Antonius <*. For as to what 
you say of Juuia’s® having brought a letter written 
in a temperate and friendly manner; Paullu8^ga\% 
me one that he had received from his brother ; at 
the conclusion of which he ipentions that a ]dot had 
been formed against him, of which he had certain 
inforpiation, 1 did not like this, much less did he. 

I am not sorry for the queen’s^ flight ; but 1 want 
you to inform me what is become of Clodia 
Yon will take care about the Byzantians, as about 
everything else, and will send for Pelof)8 to come 
to you. As soon as I have seen into the business 
of Baise ^ and that assemblage, about whom 'you 
wish to be informed, I will write, us you desire, 
that you may know everything. T am anxiously 
expecting what the Gauls, what the Spaniards, 
what Sextus will do. This you will tell me, who 
tell me everything. I am glad that the reason of 
your silence was nothing but a slight indisposition ; 
for I seem, as I read your letters, to feel a tem- 
porary ease. Always write to me everything that 
relates to Brutus, where he is, and what arc his 
intentions. 1 hope he may now safely walk alone 
all over the city. But yet I should like to knowi. 

•> SinucHMa is on the sca^coast, whither A tticua’H Iett<?r 
had been aeiit. U appeur^, from boc»k xvi. letter 10, that 
Cieero had a hou»e there. 

c This pretender had been put to death by Antonius. 
Had be boon tlie person wbone name he asKumed, lie 
would have been grandson to L. Crassus. See book xli. 
letter .'»0. 

<1 ].lrutu8*s agreement with Antonius was likely to lead 
to pea;eo. , 

This Junia was sisteB to llrutiis, and wife to M. Lepl- 
dus, who had the government of Transalpine Gaul. The 
letter must probably hav# been from Lepidus, the friend 
of OWUIi The good understanding of tlie f»ppo- 

sito parties apparent from this letter, would be destn»ycd 
by plots, or the suspicion of plots, such as is afterwards 
mentioned. ' 

f L, A^miilius PanlUis, brother to Lepidus. 

g Cleopatra, who had followed Caesar to Home, and now 
fled uixm the event of his as-saftsination. 

h To what this all ud€>8, or the following mention of the 
Byzantians, is not known. 

* When Cioero speaks of the business'* of Bafic, he 
fnsy be supposed to mean the conversation and idle tulk, 
BaisD being notoriSus for idleness. And this sense receives 
confirmation from the word chorum^ which 1 have rendered' 
•* Rssemblnge,” but whicli in the original means properly 
** a troop of dancers or singers.” The expressions may 
probably be borrowed from Attlcus, who seems often to 
have indulged In a little good-humoured bantering, 
seasoned also with terms newly invented or newly applied. 
[See lKM>k iv. letter «.] It is to this that Cicero alludes 
[see letter 14 of this book] when he says Joca tua plena 
facetiarunu * See letter 6 of this b(H>k. 


! LETTER IX. 

I HAVE learned a great deal about the republic 
from your letters, several of which 1 received at 
the samdHime by Vcitorius's freed*man. To your 
questions I shall reply briefly. In the flrst plnae, 

1 am greatly delighted with the Cluvian inherit- 
ance ^ ; but as to what you ask, why I aent for 
Chrysipuus ^ ; I had two cottages in ruins, and the 
rest wei% so crazy, tnat not only the lodgers, but 
the very rats had left them. Some people would 
call this a calamity ; for Itiy part, I do not think 
it even a disadvantage. *0 Socrates, and ye of the 
Socratic school"*, I shall nevflr be sufficiently 
thankful to you. Ye immortal gods \ how totally 
do I disregard such things. But, however, I have 
got such a plan fOr building, by the recommenda- 
tion and assistance of Vestorius, that this loss 
will be a real gain to me. There is a |^eat con- 
course here ; and, as 1 am told, it will be still 
greater. Two, indeed, are the pretended" consuls 
elect. O gracious gods ! The tyranny survives, 

: though the tyrant is dead. We rejoice in the death 
of the victim, whose acts we defend. How severely, 
therefore, does M. Curtius accuse us, as if it were 
a di.sgrace to live ! And not without reason. For 
it had been better to die a thousand times than to , 
sufler such a state of things, which seems likely 
even to be permanent. Balbus also is here, and is 
much with me. He had received a letter from 
Vetu8^^ dated the Hist of December, stating that 
at the time he was besieging Ccecilius >*, and had 
almost taken him, Pacorus the Parthian came up 
with a large army, by which means Ceecilius had 
been snatched from him, and he had lost many of 
his men ; in which affair he accuses Volcatius. 
'Thus a war in that quarter appears imminent. 
But let Dolabella and Nicias*i see to this. At the 
same time Balbus gave me more favourable accounts 
of Gaul. He had a letter twenty days after its 
date, saying that the German!, and those nations, 
upon hearing about Csesur, had sent deputies to 
Aurelius, who wasjeft in the command by Hirtius, 
professing their submission to such orders as they 
should receive. In short, everything wore the 
appearance of peace, contrary to what Calvena' 
had said. 


LETTER X. 

Is it so, then ? Has my and your Brutus found 
this fruit of his exertion, that he should be shut 
up in Lanu'^ium ? That Trebonius should proceed 
to his province through by-ways ? That all the 
acts, writings, sayings, promises, thoi%ht8 of Caesar, 

k See bfjok xfii. letfhr 40. 

I An arohit^ft. mentioned likewise book xiti. letter 29. 

WhoBo phnofi^>hy Cioero had adf>pted. 

* n flirtius and PunNR, who had been apsmfnted by rspsar,, 
not^lected by the votes of the people according to the laws 
f»f th<‘ republic. 

« C. AntiHtiq^Vetufl, one of Cspsar's generals. 

p Ca^’ilius WHS of Ponipeiub’s party ; afUT the battle ;>f 
I'harwilia he had raised an army in byria, and was besieged 
in Apamca. 

s I>r»labella was going into Syria to conduct the war 
against the Parthians, and Nlcias accf»mpanied him, being 
attached by familiarity and friendship. 

' Matins. Bee letter 5 of this book, note 
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should have greater force than if he were himself 
alive ? Do you remember how 1 demanded, on 
that very first capitoline ” day, that the senate 
should be summoned by the preetors^ into the 
Capitol 1 Ye immortal gods ! What derations 
might then have been effected ; while all good, or 
tolerably good people were exulting ; and the 
rogues were confounded ? You lay the blame on 
the 18th of March But what could have been 
done then? We were already ruined. you 
remember exclaiming that the cause was ruined, if 
he should be buried with funeral honours ? Yet 
he was burned in the pdhljc forum, and extolled to 
excite pity ; and |lave8 and beggars were sent with 
torches against our houses. What followed ? That 
they dared to say, ** Do you oppose the nod of 
Ceesar?" These, and other things of the same 
kind, 1 am unable to bear ; therefore I think of 
changing my country for another. But has your 
windy colic entirely left you ? As far as 1 could 
judge by your letters, it seemed to be so. 1 come 
back to the Tebassi the Scsevas, the Frangos. Do 
you imagine that they expect to hold their pos- 
sessions, while our authority still subsists ? For 
thay gave us credit for more valour than they have 
found. Will these, forsooth, be lovers of peace, 
and not rather authors of plunder ? But what 1 
said to you about Curtilius ^ and the Sextilian 
estate, 1 say about Censorinus, about Messala, 
about Plancus, about Postumius, about the whole 
set. It were better to have died when he * died 
(which I wish^ had happened), than to witness 
these things. Octavius arrived in Naples the 18th''^. 
There Balbus saw him the following morning, and 
the same day came to me in Cumanum, and said 
that he* was going to enter upon his inheritance 
But, as you say, he must have a great contest- 
radical** with Antonins. Your Buthrotian*^ affair 
is, as it ought and shall be, an object of my care. 
You ask if the Cluvian inheritance*^ has already 
produced a hundred sestertia (800/,). It seems to 
approach to this ; but in the first year 1 have 
cleared eighty (640/.). Quintus the father has 
written to me in vexation about his son, principally 
owing to the fondness he now shows to his mother, 

• Day of transactions in the capitol, when, Cssar being 
assassinated, the conspirators took refuge there, and were 
Joined by all the most respectable people, 
t Brutus and Cassius were pretors. 

« On which day was passed the decree confirming 
Caesar’s acts, and the grants of land made to his veteran 
troops. 

^ These are names of obscure persons enriched by Caesar 
out of tlio confiscated property of his ouemies. 

See letter 6 of this book. 

» C.'o'Sar. *• 

y 1 have in the translation adopted the conjectural 
emendation of Oronovlus, whgi proposed to substitute 
vtinam In the place of nunquam, 

» Of April. B Octavius, 

b Caesar’s fortune, which Antonius had ftoped to appro- 
priate to himself. * < 

* c The Greek word in the original is probably a colpnge 
of Atticiia frSee letter B of tliis b(U>k, note * . 

*1 Atticus had considerable iiosse8Hioiis,at Buthrotum in 
Epirus; in oonsiderntion of which, he had not only got 
that country exempted from ))roscription. but bad paid to 
Caesar's officers a large sum in discharge of the contribu- 
tions demanded of the inhabitants. This he was anxious 
to have ratified by the consuls according to tlie law for 
ratifying Caesar's acts. Bee Appendix, Na 1. 
e Bee book xUi. letter 46. 


towards whom he was before so undeservedly hostile^ 
He has sent me some flaming letters against him. 
What he is doing, if you know, and have not yet 
left Rome, 1 should be glad if you would inform 
me ; and indeed, if there is anything else. I am 
infinitely delighted with your letters. 


LETTER XI. 

The day before yesterday I sent you a longer 
letter. I shall now reply to the contents of your 
last. I should in truth be very glad to let Brutus 
occupy Asturas. You speak of the intemperance of 
those people : did you expect it to be otherwise ? For 
my part, I look for yet greater things. When I 
read the harangue about ** so great a man,’’ about 

¥ » ‘‘distinguished a citizen, 1 am unable to bear it. 

hough these things may now make one smile, yet 
remember, the custom of pernicious harangues is 
so cherished, that thoars our godk, not heroes, will 
live indeed in eternal glory, but not without envy, 
not even without danger. Yet they have a ^reat 
consolation in the consciousness of the noblest and 
most famous deed. But what consolation is left 
for us, who, when our king is killed, are yet not 
free ? But let fortune see to this, since reason 
does not rule. 1 am pleased with what you tell me 
of Cicero. I wish all may go on well. The care 
you take to supply him amply for his use dnd orna- 
ment is very grateful to me, and I beg you to con- 
tinue it. Respecting the Buthrotians you judge 
very rightly, and I do not forget that concern. I 
will also undertake all legal actions which 1 per- 
ceive daily to become easier. With regard to the 
Cluvian inheritance (since the interest you take in 
my affairs exceeds even my own), the rents amount 
to a hundred (800/.). The downfall b has not 
lessened the property ; I do not know if it may not 
have improved it. I have with me here Balbus, 
Hirtius, and Pansa. Octavius has lately arrived 
at the neighbouring house of Philippus. He is 
entirely devoted to me. Lentuliis Spinther is 
coming to me to-day, and goes away to-morrow 
morning. 


lette;ji XII. 

0 MY Atticus, I fear this* 15th of March maybe 
productive of no other issue; than a transitory joy, 
followed by the penalty of odium an(k|ftu-^.«.'^fhat 
is it that I hear from thence i ? What do I witness 
here^? A noble act indeed, but fruitless I You 
know how much- 1 am attached to the people of 
Sicily, and how honourable I esteem that patronage. 
Caesar conferred upon them many benefits, to which 
1 did not object, though their admission to the 
rights of Latium was too much. However, let that 
pass. But see now, Antonius, in consideration of a 
large sum of money, has promulged a law, said to 
have been proposed by the dictato'f in the comitia, 

' by which the Sicilians are made Roman citizens, 

f Bee b<H)k xlii. letter 38. It appears that Quintus the 
father had lately lieen divorced. 

g Bee letter 15 of this book. 

b This alludes to the ruinous state of some cottages 
belonging to the Cluvian property, mentioned in letter 9 
of this bM>k. 

1 From Rome. i AtBaic. 
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of which there was never any mention during his 
life. Nay, ll not the case the same with my friend 
Deiotarus ^ ? He is worthy indeed of any kingdom ; 
but not through the influence of Fulvia \ There 
are six hundred things of the same kind. But 1 
come back to my purpose. In a cause so clear, so 
well attested, and so just, as that of Buthrotum 
shall we obtain no satisfaction ? We may the more 
expect it, the more he “ thus dispenses. Octavius 
conducts himself here in a manner very respectful 
and friendly towards me. His own people saluted 
him as Ccesar*^ ; out Philippus^* did not, thereforfe 
neither did 1. I do not think it possible for him 
to be a good citizen, so many people are about him, 
who threaten the death of our friends. They *1 
say these things are not to be borne. What think 
you, when this boy shall come to Rome, where 
our liberators cannot be in safety ? Famous indeed 
they will always be, and happy too in the conscious-^ 
ness of what they have achieved. But we, unless 
1 deceive myself, «hall lie ^n disgrace. I wish, 
therefore, to get away, where “ I may hear nothing 
of the Pelopidce as the poet says. I do not like 
even these consuls elect, who have, however, forced 
me to declaim ‘ ; so that 1 am not permitted to be 
at rest even at this watering-place. This is owing 
to my too great complaisance. Formerly it was 
almost necessary ; but now, whatever be the state 
of things, the case is altered. For a good while 
past 1 have had nothing to write to you ; yet I 
write, not because 1 can afford you any pleasure by 
this letter, but that 1 may elicit yours. Do you, if 
there is anything about other matters, but especially 
whatever occurs relative to Brutus, let me know it. 
1 write this on the 22d ”, while 1 am at table at 
Vestorius’s house, a man unused to argument, but 
sufficiently versed in arithmetic^. 


LETTER XIII. 

Your letter of the 19th was delivered to me on 
the seventh day after. You ask, and even suppose 
that 1 do not myself know, whether 1 am most 
pleased with the hills and prospect, or with the 
walks on the level beach And indeed, as you 

k See book v. letter 17- Ife had been deprived of his 
kingdom of Armenia by Ca^s^. 

i Antonius’s wife. See bes^k xvi. letter SL 

n See letter 10 of this book, note 

A Antonius. • 

o adopted by Ceesar, In consequence of 

which it was ucfual to take the name after it had been 
ratifled in the assembly. 

p L, Philippus had married Atia, mother to Octavius, 
and niece to Csraar. 

<1 Octavius’s friends say that the conspirators ought not 
to go unpunished. 

r Octavius was at this time about eighteen years old. 

• Ihis is part of a sentence from a play of Accius, 
quoted more at length book xv. letter 11, meaning, 
* where 1 may hear nothing of those people." . 

t It was oustomaty for distinguished orators to declaim 
on some subject proposed, for the edifleation of younger 
men. 

tt Of April. 

▼ He was occasionally employed by Cicero in some 
money transactions, and may perhaps have been a sori* 
vener, or money agent, at Puteoli. Bee book xiii. letters 
45 and 46. 

w This must be supposed to allude to his recent acquisi- 
tion of Cluviua’g estate at PuteoU. 


say, the beauty of both is such, that I doubt which 
is to be preferred. But we have other cares than 
those of entertainments, and see with dread a pro* 
digious mischief gathering, and stand in doubt 
whether we shall be saved, or perish”".” For though 
you send me great and pleasing intelligence of D. 
Brutus* having joined his troops, in whom my befc 
hopes reside ; yet, if a civil war breaks out, as it 
certainly will if Sextus remains in arms, which 1 
am confidenc he will, what part I ought to take 1 
know not. For it will not now be allowable, as it 
was in Cmsar's war, to move neither to one side 
nor the other. But whomsoever this set of sconn* 
drels supposes to have been pleaipd with Ceesar’s 
death (and we have all most openly showed our 
joy), him they will hold to be in the number of their 
enemies. And thi^ consideration leads to a most 
extensive slaughter. It remains for me, then, to 
join the army of Sextus r, or perhaps of Brutus. 
An odious measure, at once foreign from our age, 
and exposed to the uncertain issue of war. So 
that we may in some measure say to each other, 
** My child, to you are not granted warlike opera- 
tions ; do you rather employ yourself in the lovely 
works of speech*.'* But this roust be left to 
fortune, which in such circumstances is of more 
avail than reason. Let us, however, see to tiiat, 
which ought to be jn our own power ; that what- 
ever happens we may bear it with fortitude and 
self-possession, and may remember that it is the 
condition of humanity : and let us still derive great 
consolation from literature, and not a little also 
from the 15th of March. Take now upon yourself 
the consideration of what constitutes my present 
solicitude, so many things occur to my mind 
both ways. I am going, as I had arranged, with 
a nominal appointment* to Greece. I may thus 
in some measure escape the danger of the impend- 
ing conflict, but am likely to incur blame for desert- 
ing the republic at so difficult a crisis. Should 1 
remain, I foresee that I must be exposed to great 
risk ; but I conceive it may happen that I may be 
able to be of use to the republic. The following 
considerations are of a private nature ; that 1 think 
it may be very advantageous for the conflrmation 
of my son, that 1 should go thither ; nor indeed 
had 1 any other object in view at the time when 1 
determined to get from Ceesar an honorary lieu- 
tenancy. You will take this whole business^ there- 
fore, into your consideration, as you use to do 
where you think me to be concerned. I come now 
to your letter, in which you say it is rumoured that 
I am going to sell the property which 1 have at the 
lake ^ ; and to convey to Quintus that little place 
at an extravagant price, that the rich AquUlia, as 
young Quintus told you, may be introduced there 
But 1 have no thought of selling it, unlhss 1 should 
find something whiifh 1 like better ; and Quintus 
has, at thi s time, no wish to purchase ; fo r he has 

» at Ttfe original is flrom Homer. 

A l>|cimus Brutus was a relatiott of M. Brutus, and had 
Hhe government of Cisalpine Gaul. 

7 Btxtus Pom^lus in Bpain. 

* The originaris 'a little altered from an address of 
Jupiter to Venus in the Iliad of Homer. 

A An honorary lieutenancy. Bee letter 5 of this book. 

The Lucrine lake. In the neighbourhood of Baiss and 
Putooli. Bee letter 16 of this book. 

V Quintus the son supposed that his father might marry 
AquiUia. Bee letter 17 of this hook. 
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enough to do In the repayment of his wife's dower^, 
in which he is under great obligations to Egnatius. 
And as for talcing another wife, he is so far from 
itf that he declares nothing is more delightful than 
a single bed. Bqt enough of this. I revert to the 
wret^ed, or rather the lost republic. M. Antonins 
his written to me about the restoration of Sextus 
Cloditts ‘ ; how honourably, as far as relates to 
me, you will see by his own letter, of which I send 
yon a copy ; how profligately, how basely, how 
mischievously (so that 1 sometimes almost wish for 
Csesar again), you will^easily believe. For things 
which Cassar would never either have done or suf- 
fered, are now ^brought forward from his forged 
instructions. I have treated Antonius with all 
civility ; for having once persuaded himself that he 
was at liberty to do what he c^iose, he would not 
the less have done it for my disapprobation. 
Therefore I send you likewise a copy of my answer. 

Antonius Consul to Cicero. 

, It has happened from my occupations, and your 
sudden departure, that 1 have been prevented from 
treating with you personally upon the following 
business ; and in consequence am apprehensive 
that my absence may lessen the weight I might 
have with you. But if your goodness corresponds 
with the opinion I have always entertained of you, 

1 shall sincerely rejoice. 1 begged of Csesar to 
restore Sex. Clodius ; and 1 gained my suit. It 
was my intention, even then, to use his kindness 
only on the condition of your acceding to it ; which 
makes me the more earnest that I may now be per- 
mitted to do it with your consent. But if you sliow 
yourself unmoved by his miserable and ruined for- 
tune, I shall not contend against you, however I 
may seem bound to support Csesar's will. Yet in 
truth, if you are disposed to regard me with huma- 
nity, with prudence and charity, you will easily be 
persuaded ; and will be glad that P. Clodius ^ a 
youth of the fairest hopes, should think that, when 
it was in your power, you di^ not persecute his 
father's friends. Let it, I entreat you, appear that 
you engaged in hostility with his father for the 
republic's sake; and you will not despise this 
family. For we more honourably, and more readily, 
lay aside the quarrels which have been taken up in 
the name of the republic, than those of private 
pi(pie. Suffer me then to instil into this youth, 
even now, these sentiments, and to teach his tender 
mind that parrels are not to be transmitted to | 
posterity. Though I know well that your fortune, 
Cicero, is exempt from all danger ; yet I apprehend 
you would rather pass a tranquil ani honourable 
old age, thap one of vexation. Lastly, 1 ask this 
favour of you by my own ri^ht, having done every- 
thing in my power for your ^ake. Should I not 
obtain your consent, so far as 1 an^ concerned, 1 
shall not give this boon to Clodifs ; that you may^ 
understand how great your authority is with me, 
Mid may for that reason be the more easily donci-f 
iiate d. ! 

^ Haviai lately pot away hii wife Pompoinia. 

He had been a partiwm of P. Clodius, and banished for 
having headed an uproar at the time of P. CLodlus's death. 

f Bon of that P. Clodlas ytho had been so inveterate 
eialiiat Cloero» and the author of his banishment. Anto- 
nios had married his mother Fulvia, widow of P. Clodius. 


Cicero to Antonius, Consulf 

What you negotiate with me by letter, I should 
for one reason only have wished to negotiate in 
person ; that you might have perceived not by my 
words alone, but also by my countenance, and eyes, 
and forehead, as they say, the affection I bear you. 
For havin^lways loved you, as indeed 1 was con- 
strained to do, first by your attention^ afterwards 
also by the favours I received, so in these times 
the republic has attached me to you in such a man- 
ner, that 1 hold nobody dearer ; and the letter you 
have written full of affection and consideration, 
makes me feel not that 1 am doing a kindness to 
you, but receiving one from you ; while in yonr 
request you refuse to serve my enemy, though your 
own relation, against my consent ; when you have 
^ in your power to do so without any difficulty. 
But, my Antonius, I not only concede this to you ; 
but such are the expressions you use, that I consi- 
der myself most libemlly and honourably treated. 
And though in any case 1 should think it right 
freely to grant this to you, I am glad to do it also 
ill consideration of my own feelings and disposition. 
For I never entertained any bitterness, nor any- 
thing that partakes of austereness or severity, 
beyoud what the necessity of the republic demanded. 
To which I may add, that against Clodius * him- 
self I never showed any signs of anger ; and have 
always made it a rule, not to persecute ah enemy's 
friends, especially those without power ; and not 
to deprive ourselves of the protection they afforded. 
Respecting young Clodius, I consider it to be your 
business to imbue his tender mind, as you say, with 
these sentiments, that he may not suppose any 
hostility to remain between our families. In my 
contentions with P. Clodius I supported the pub-' 
lie cause ; he his owu. The republic has passed 
its judgment upon our struggles. If he were living, 
1 should now have no quarrel remaining with him. 
Therefore, since you ask this of me in such a man- 
ner, that, notwithstanding your power, you refuse 
to make use of it without my consent, pray give 
this also to the young man, if you think fit ; not 
that my age has any danger to apprehend from 
his youth ; or that my dignity has to fear any 
opposition ; but that you and I may be mutually 
united together more than we have hitherto been. 
For owing to the interveht^jon of these hostilities, 
your heart has been more open to me, than your 
house. But enough of this. I have only tr» say, 
that 1 shall always, without hesitation? the 

greatest zeal, do whatever I think will please you, 
or contribute to your advantage ; of which I beg 
you to be thoroughly persuaded. 


LETTER XIV. 

Repeat again those same words to me A Has 
our young ^Quintus worn a chafflet in the public' 

ff Sextus Clodius, for whom Antonius had written to 
him. 

b The text is borrow-ed from a play of Paeuvius. 

i The Parilia were celebrated the 21st of April ; but 
Csesar having received the news of a victory gained in 
Spain on the eve of this annual festival, appointed addi- 
tional games to be observed ever after in memory of that 
event. Young Quintus wore a chaplet on this ooeaaleii to 
show his attachment to Cesar. 
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games ? Was he ^he only one ? though you add 
Lamia, wh^ I am surprised at ; but I wish to 
know who there were besides. 1 am quite sure 
however there could be nobody who was not a bad 
citizen. Yet let me hear the particulars. It hap- 
pened that I had despatched to you my letter of 
the 26th written at considerable length, about three 
hours before I received yours full important 
matter. 1 need not tell you how heartily I laughed 
at your pleasantry and wit on the Vestorine ^ heresy, 
and the Puteolan cust m of the Pherios. But let 
us turn to what more immediately concerns the 
public. You defend the party of Brutus and Cas- 
sius, as if I reproached them, whom I cannot 
sufliciently praise. But I summed up the faults of 
the times, not of the men. For after the tyrant 
has been removed, I see the tyranny continue. So 
that what he * would not have done, is now done ; 
as in the case of Clodius ; respecting whom 1 ati 
confident that he not only would not have done it, 
but w'ould not eve^ have suffered it. Rufio Ves- 
torianus”' will follow, (wITo was never written 
Victor*',) and others. Who will not ? We could 
not tfbar to be the slaves of the man himself ; yet 
we yield obedience to his memorandums. For on 
the 18t.h of March ** who could absent himself from 
the senate ? But suppose that this might in some 
manner have been possible ; yet, when we had 
assembled, could we freely deliver our opinions ? 
Was it u^t necessary by all means to support the 
veteran soldiersP, who were present, and armed, 
while we had nothing to protect us } How little I 
was j)leased with that session in the captiol, you 
are witness. What then ? Was that the fault of 
the Brutuses ' ? By no means indeed of those 
Brutuses ; but of other Brutuses ", who think them- 
selves cautious and prudent ; who were satisfied 
with feeling a secret joy ; while some even expressed 
their congratulations ; but none remained firm. 
But let us omit what is past ; let us support these 
people with every care and protection ; and, as you 
teach us, let us be content to think ourselves happy 
in the 16th of March ; which to our friends indeed, 
those more than mortal men, has given an access 
to heaven ; but has not given freedom to the Roman 
people. Recollect your own prediction. Do you 

k Alluding to Cicero’s 12th letter, in the conclusion of 
which ho speaks of Vestorius as more versed in arithmetic 
than in philosophical rcamlliing. What is meant by the 
Puteolan custom of the pflerios is not so easily explained ; 
but may probably be a witticism of tbe same kind, drawn 
fron^haxj^unutanceof the Pherios being perhaps brokers 
at PutcouT 

1 Ctesar. 

m See book v. letter 2. 

n Atticus may have erroneously written his name Rufio 
Victor ; but Cicero says he should rather be distinguished 
by the name of VeKtorianus, having been implicated in 
some dispute with Vestorius, but without obtaining a vic- 
tory over him, and therefore not entitled to the appellation 
of Victor. 

o On that day the senate had been summoned by An- 
tonins. and passed ^ho decree for the ratification of Cwsar’s 
acta 

p Whom Ctesar had rewarded with the confiscated estates 
of the Pompoiana 

q W^here Brutus and most persons of condition assembled 
after the assassination of Csesar. 

r Brutus’s )»arty. 

• No fault of those who exerted themselves to restore 
the republic ; but of others, who refused to support them, 
after professing attachment to tbe cause of liberty. 


not remember how you exclaimed that everything 
was lost, if he should have a public funeral? You 
said it wisely ; and you tee what has flowed from 
tliat circumstance. As to what you mention, that 
Antonius was to bring forward the subject of the 
province# on the first of June, of which be was 
himself to have the two Gauls, with extension^of 
the ordinary time in both ; will it be allowed to 
vote freely ? If it is, 1 shall rejoice at the recovery 
of our liberty ; if not,^what do 1 get by this change 
of masters, besides the pleasure with which my eyes 
beheld the just fall of the tyrant ? Y ou say that 
the temple of Ops‘hasJ)flbn plundered; which I 
foresaw at that time. Verily we have been set free 
by excellent men, and yet are not free. So the 
praise is theirs, the blame our own. And do you 
exhort me to write history ? To collect together 
the wicktd acts orthese people, by whom we arc 
even now besieged.^ Can I avoid commending 
those same persons, who have employed you to 
countersign ” ? Not that the paltry interest weighs 
with me ; but it is hard to visit with reproach 
people,' whoever they are, that are kindly disposed. 
But about all my designs, as you mention, 1 think 
I shall be able to decide more certainly on the 1st 
of June, on which day 1 shall be in Rome, and 
will use my utmost endeavours, with the help of 
your authority and influence, and the perfect jus- 
tice of the cause, that a decree of the senate may 
be obtained in the case of the Buthrotians, such as 
you describe. "What you hid me consider, 1 will 
consider ; though in my last letter 1 had referred 
the consideration to you. But you are for restoring 
to your neighbours*^, the Marsilians, their property ; 
as if the republic were already re-established. It 
may perhaps be possible to do this hy arms, in 
which what strength we possess 1 know not ; by 
authority it is impossible. 


LETTER XV. 

The short letter, which you afterwards*"^ wrote, 
was indeed very pleasing to me> about Brutuses 
letter to Antonius, and the other to you. Things 
wear a better appearance than they have hitherto 
done. But 1 must consider where 1 am, and which 
way I should even now proceed*. My charming 
Dolabella ! For I now call him mine ; before, 
believe me, 1 had some doubt. This is an affair of 
deep contemplation. From the Tai*peian rockr ! 
On the cross I Throwing down the pillar I Con- 

t In which Cipfiar had collected a large sum of money 
for the prosecution of the Parthian war. 

tt fiee lottonS of this book. 

▼ It is probable soino deputies from Mar^lles might be I 
living in the neighbourhood of Attious’s nouse at R>me, 
suing for the restora^on of wbat Ceesar had taken from 
them when they refused to Join bis party. 

w Atticus him probably so called it in his Icttcnr. 

• X having becTp his intention to pass over to Greece. 
See letter I.'l of this book. ^ 

f r Aolabella had exerteil himself in hfs capacity of con- 
sul to check the forwardness of those who had raised a 
monument to 0»Har, and erected a pillar inscribed ** To 
tbe father of his country." Some he caused to be thrown 
from the Tarpoian rock (an ancient form of capital pun- 
ishment in Rome) ; others, slaves, he ordered to be cruci- 
fied ; at tbe same time throwing down the pillar and monu- 
ment, and ordering the ground on which they stood to be 
new paved. 
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tracting for the new paving of the ground ! In 
ehort, it is quite heroic* He seems to have put 
an end to that affectation of regret which was 
already making daily progress, and which 1 feared, 
had it continued, would have been dangerous to our 
deliverers. I now entirely concur with ydur letter, 
anftt hope for better things ; though 1 cannot bear 
those persons, who, while they pretend to be friends 
to peace, support his “ wicked acts. But all can- 
not be done at once. Things are beginning to go 
better than I had expected. 1 shall not, however, 
go abroad, till you think 1 can do it with propriety. 
I will certainly nowher^bp wanting to my Brutus. 
Even if there were no friendship between us, I 
would do it in acknowledgment of his great and 
distinguished virtue. I give up to Pilia my whole 
bouse and all that it contains, being myself on my 
way to Pompeianum this Ist of May. 1 wish you 
would persuade Brutus to occupy my house at 
Astura*^. 


LETTER XVI. 

I SBND this letter the 3d of May on the point of 
embarking from the Cluvian gardens in a row-boat, 
after having put our dear; Pilia in possession of my 
house on the Lucrine lake, with the servants and 
purveyors. The same day I threaten our friend 
Ptetus’s potted cheese and proceed in a few days 
to Pompeianum ; whence I shall afterwards return 
by sea to these royal *■ domains of Puteoli and 
Cumie. O places greatly to be desired in all other 
respects ! but from the number of troublesome 
visitors almost to be shunned. But to come to the 
point ; how‘ noble is this conduct of my Dolabelia ! 
What matter it affords .for contemplation ! For 
my part, 1 do not cease to praise and to encourage 
him. You do well to inform me in all your letters, 
what you think of the thing itself, and what of the 
man. Our friend Brutus, I suppose, might now 
wear even a golden crown in the. middle of the 
forum. For who would dare to insult him, with a 
cross, or the Tarpeian rock ^ before his eyes ? 
Especially amidst such great applause and appro- 
bation of the lowest people. Now, my Atticus, 
resblve me of doubts. 1 should like, when I 
have fully satisfied Brutus, to make an excursion 
into Greece. It is of great moment to Cicero, or 
rather to me, or 1 may say to both of us, that I 
should look bpon him in his studies. For Leonidas's 
letter, which you sent me, affords me no great 
satisfaction* I shall never be content with com- 
mendations such as these ; ** as things are at pre- 
sent." It is the testimony of one who feels no 
confidence, but rather mistrust. I# had desired 
Herodes to write to me tu detail ; but 1 have 
hitherto heard nothing fropi him. I fear he may 
have had nothing which he thought would give me 
pleasure to hear. I am much obliged to you for 
having written to Xeno ; for my^duty and r^put^ 

* The display of their regret for Ccesar. • Ci^^aar's. 

h His house at Cumanuni, on the borders of the Lucrine* 
lake. [See letters IC and 17 of this bool^] Pilia probably 
went on account of her health. Sec book xv. letter 1. 

This propoi^ is mentioned before. See letter 11 of 
this book. 

d The same expression is used before. [See book iv. let- 
ter 8.] It seems to meWi only a cheap and homely dish, 
c Expressive of the satisfaction he took in them. 
t See letter 15 of this book. 


tion, are both concerned in Ids having no want [ 
unsupplied. I hear that Flamma Fla^inius is in ; 
Rome* I have written to him to say that I had ' 
desired you to speak with him about the business 
of Montanus ; and I shall be glad if you will take , 
care that my letter is delivered to him ; and will ; 
yourself, at your convenience, have some conversa- 
tion with k^m. I conceive if the man has any j 
sense of shame, he will provide against the possi- j 
bility of any expense being incurred on his account. | 
You have acted very kindly towards me in letting | 
me know that Attica was well, before 1 knew of j 
her indisposition. 


LETTER XVII. 

T CAME to Pompeianum the .3d of May, having, 
day precediifg, as F before wrote you word, 
establijhed Pilia in Cumanum. There, whilst 1 was 
at dinner, your letter was delivered to me, whi(;h 
you had given to youe freed-mtNn Demetrius, the 
30th of lust month. In this are contained many 
things prudently done, yet such that, as you^your- 
self observe, every design appears subject to the 
control of fortune. Upon these subjects, therefore, 
we can only speak as occasion offers, and when we 
are together. Respecting the affair of Buthrotum, 
T wish 1 may have an opportunity of seeing Anto- 
nias, which will be a great step. But it is not 
expected that he will deviate from the Ca|Aian road, 
whither 1 fear he is gone to the great prejudice of 
the republic L. Cassar’, whom 1 saw yesterday 
at Naples very far from well, was of the same 
opinion. This business must therefore be entered 
upon, and completed on the Ist of Junel. But 
enough of this. Young Quintus has written a most 
bitter letter to his father, who received it upon our 
arrival at Pompeianum. The substance of it was 
that he would not tolerate Aquiliia as his step- 
mother. That however might perliaps be borne. 
But what think you of this ^ That from Csesar he 
had received everything ; nothing from his father ; 
and for what was to come he looked to Antonius. 
How lost to all sense of honour I But 1 will think 
what can be done. T have written letters to our 
friend Brutus, to Cassius, and to Dolabelia ; of 
which I send you copies ; not with a view to 
deliberate about sending them, for 1 am clearly 
of opinion they should *bt^ sent ; but because I 
doubt not that you will agree with me. I beg you, 
my Atticus, to supply my eon with what you think 
right, and to allow me to lay this bufHefl%IK:*t9*you. 
1 am very thankful for what you have hitherto 
done. That unpublished work of mine^ has not 
yet been polished, as 1 designed. What you wish 
to have interwoven in it requires another separate 
volume. But, believe me, 1 think there was less 
danger in speaking against those wicked practices 
duriqg the life of the tyrant than since his death. 
For he somehow bore with me surprisingly. Now, 

K Bee book xii. letter 5.3. « 

b Ho went to secure the co operation of the veteran 
troops, who had been established in that netghbourhm»d. 

t This Luoius Oapsar appears, by the folU»wing letter to 
Dolabelia, to have been Antonius's tmcle by his mother's 
side. 

J The senate bad been appointed to meet on tliis day. 
See letter 14 of this book. 

k His Anecdotes, or secret Memoirs and Obaervatkois on 
Public Affairs. See book ii, letter 6. 
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whichever way I move, I am called back to observe 
not only^he acts of Ceesar, but his very thoughts*, 
Flamma oeing arrived, you will see about Mon- 
tanus : 1 think his business ought to be in a better 
state. 

Cicero to his DolahellUy Consul* 

Though I am satisfied, my Dolu^Ila, with the 
glory you have gained, and derive abundantly great 
joy and delight from it ; yet I cannot help aeknow- 
lodging that my pleasure is enhanced by the 
{ common opinion which supposes me to have a 
I share in your praises. I have seen nobody • — and 
1 meet with numbers every day ; for there are a 
i great many excellent men who come into these 
parts*" On account of their health, besides many of 
! my friends from the neiglibouring towns ; all of 
whom, while they extol ,^’ou to the skies with the 
loudest praises, presently return the greatest 
thanks to me. For they say tliey cannot doubt 
but that it is ii^ consequence of my instructions 
and advice that you shovf j^ourself so excellent a 
citizen, and so distinguished a consul. To whom, 
th(high I might most truly reply, that wliat you do, 
you do from your own judgment and inclination, 
and that you need nobody’s advice ; yet I neither 
quite assent, lest I should seem to lessen your 
praise, if it were all owning to my counsels ; neither 
do I strongly deny it ; for, you know, I am more 
than eyougli covetous of glory, llesides, it is not 
unbecoming your dignity (what was thought 
honourable, to Agamemnon himself, the king of 
kings) to have some Nestor in forming your 
counsels ; while to me it is most glorious that you, 
a young consul, should flourish in praises as the 
pupil of my institution. L. Cmsar, when I saw 
him sick at Naples, though he was suffering from 
pains all over his body, yet, almost before he 
saluted me, ** O my Cicero,” said he, “ 1 congra- 
tulate you upon having such influence with Dola- 
bella ; which, if I had with niy sister’s son ", we 
might already be safe. Congratulate also and 
thank your Dolabella, who, since your own con- 
sulship, is the only one whom 1 can truly call a 
consul.” He went on to say a great deal about 
the case, and the part you had taken ; and declared 
that nothing was ever done more noble, nothing 
more famous, nothing more salutary to the repub- 
lic : and in this all with one voice agree. 1 must 
» beg you then to let me enter upon this false inhe- 
ritance, as it were, of another’s glory, and in some 
m^asmg^to ^come a (Partner in your praises. But 
in truth, my Dolabella, (for hitliertu 1 have been 
joking,) I would sooner transfer to you all my own 
praises, if indeed I have anjH than draw off any 
part from yours. For having always had that 
affection for you, of which you are the best judge ; 
yet with these actions I am so wonderfully inflamed, 
that no affection ever was stronger. For nothing, 
believe me, is more becoming, nothing more beau- 
ful, nothing more lovely, than virtue.* I have | 
always, as you dknow, loved M. Brutus for his great 
abilities, his sweet disposition, his distinguished *« 
probity and firmness; yet the 15th of March pro- 

1 The following part of the sentence being differently 
turned, there is left a sort of hiatus in the construction, 
which is no hleinlsh in a letter, even if ft bo thought one 
in a more studied cfjmposition. 

» The neighbourhood of Baier. 

Antonius. 


duced such an accession to my love, that I won- 
dered there should have been ax\^ room for the 
increase of what seemed already at the full. Who 
would have thought that any addition could have 
been made to the love I bare you ? Y et such is 
the addition, that I seem to myself now at length 
to love, before only to have liked. Why, t)^n, 
should I exhort you to regard your own dignity 
and glory ? ft^hould I propose to you the exam- 
ples of eminent men, as they do who use exhort- 
ations? I have nobody to propose more eminent 
than yourself. It is yourself you must imitate ; 
with yourself you must apntend. It is not allow- 
able for you now. after ^uch noble deeds, not to be 
like, yourself. Which being tl*fc case, exhortation 

I is needless. We ought rather to congratulate you. 

! For that has happtmed to you whitth has happened 
I believe to nobwly else, that the utmost severity 
of punishment has not only been inflicted without 
exciting ill-will, but has even been ])opular ; and, 
while if has gratified every good man, it has like- 
wise pleased every one of the lowest class. If this 
were the effect of chance, 1 would congratulate 
your good fortune ; but it is the effect of your own 
greatness of mind, your understanding, and judg- 
ment. For 1 have read your speech, than which 
nothing can he njore prudent. So step by step 
have you gone back to the cause of what was done, 
and again returned from it *, that the case itself, 
by the confession of everybody, was ripe for your 
aviimadversion. You have saved therefore both 
the city from danger, and the state from fear ; 
and have conferred a benefit not merely temporary, 
but ©f lasting example, You,.onght, consequently, 
to understand that the republic reposes on you ; 
and that those persons, from whoui ifr has derived 
a commeucement of liberty, are by you not only 
to be protected, but rewarded with honours. But 
ou these matters I hope very soon to .say more in 
person. Since it is you who preserve the republic 
and us, take especial care, my Dolabella, of our 
own safety* 


LETTER XVIII. 

You repeatedly attack me because I appear too 
extravagantly to extol this action of Dolabella’a. 
But while I certainly approve of what has been 
done, 1 have been led by more than one of your 
letters to this high strain of commendation. Dola- 
bella, however, has wholly forfeited your opinion 
by the same cause, which has likewise made me 
very much his enemy. The modesty man ! He 
ought to have paid the Ist of January, and he has 
not paid yeP; though he was set free from an enor- 
mous debt by the hand of Faberius^, and begged 
from him the assistance of Opgi*. I^r it is allow- 
able to jest, that yflu may not think me too much 
disturbed. Jt was early on the Bth that I sent my 
letter; and 1 ntceived yours the evening of the 
same day in Pompeianum, by a quick conveyance • 

o This Faberius appears to have been a clerk to Ctcwir, | 
an<] since made 11 t«M)l of Antonius to insert in Ca*mr*n Jn- 
structions what be thought fit. It was by nuch mcan» that 
Antonius got possession of Caesar’s money ; with some of i 
which he bought Dolaliella's concurrence in his sc^betnes. 

P Cafsar’s treasure had hejsn secured in the temple of | 
Ops { and in Latin the same word siunifl*^ al*o assistance t j 
from whence arises the matter at Cicero's Jest. I 

a F 
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of two® days. But, as I sent you word the very believe him. This, however, is not so well in my 
same day, I wr^te a sharp letter to Dolabella; and mind ; that he vehemently reprobates this act of 
if this has no effect, yet 1 apprehend he will not Dolabella’s. Respecting those who ww'e chap- 
resist my personal application. 1 imagine you lets‘ ; your sister's son, upon being accused by his 
have settled the Albian account. What you have father, wrote in answer, that he had worn a chap- 
fumished me from the Patulcian account is most let in honour of Cajsar ; and had put it off on 
acceptable, and like everything you do. I thought account of his mourning ; in short, that he was 
Eros, whom I had left, was made for settling such ready to bear every reproach, for that he loved 
affairs, which have got into confhsion by his great Ceesar even %ead. I have written to Dolabella 
mismanagement. But 1 must see about this with very explicitly, as you wished me to do. 1 have 

him. You will take upon youf self, as I have often also written to Sica. I would not put this trouble 

mentioned to lyou, the whole concern of Monta- upon you ; and should be sorry to have him angry 
nus's business. I am not at all surprised at Ser- with you. I know Servius’s manner of talking '‘j 
vius's desponding converslition with you at the in which I see more of alarm than of wisdom, 
time of his departure ; nor do I in any respect But since we are all alarmed, I assent to Servius. 

yield to him in despondency. If our friend Publilius^ has been trifling with you. For Cserel- 

Brutus, that excellent man, does not go into the lia'^ has been sent, hither by these people to nego- 
senate on the 1st of June, I dck not* understand tiate with me. But 1 soon persuaded her that 
what he means to do in the forum. But he knows w|^t she asked was not only not agreeable to me, 
best. By what I perceive to be going on, 1 judge but not even admissible. If I see Antonius, 1 will 
there has not been much gained by the 15th of use all diligence about Buthrotum, I come now 
March. Therefore I think daily more and more to your last letter (thoi^gh on the? subject of Ser- 
about going into Greece. For I do not see how I vius I have already replied) that I exalt Dolabella's 
can be of any use to my Brutus, who, as you say, deed. In truth, J think it could not have been 
is himself thinking of leaving the country. 1 am better in such a case, and at such a time. But 
not at all satisfied with Leonidas's letter. Respect- whatever 1 attribute to him, 1 do it from your 
ing Herodes, I agree with you. I should like to letters. Yet I agree w'ith you that it would be a 
have read Saufeius's** account. I design to leave better deed, if he paid me what he owes. I wish 
Pompeianum the 10th of May. Brutus would occupy Astura. You commend me 

. ^ for making no determination about going abroad 

— ♦ — till I see how things are likely to turn out? but I 

have changed my purpose. Ilowever, I shall do 
LETTER XIX. nothing till 1 see you. I am pleased with Attica's 

On the 7th of May while I was in Pompeianum returning thanks to me about her mother, to whom I 
I received two letters from you, one the sixth, the I have given up my w’holc house and stores ; and 
other the fourth day after their dates. I shall 1 hope to see her again on the 11 th. Give my I 
reply to them in their order. 1 am very glad that compliments to Attica ; 1 will take good care of 
Barneeus should have delivered my letter to you so Pilia. 
seasonably. You will manage with Cassius as you 

do everything else. How fortunate that I should * ^ 

have written to him upon the very point you advise 

four days before, and should have sent you a copy LETTER XX. 

of my letter! But whUe I was injespair about j ^y sea from Pompeianum to my friend 

Dolabella s deficiency, or paylessness s (to use Lucu 1 i„s's „„ the loth, where I arrived about 
your own expression), behold Bfiitus s letter and 9 o’clock ; and upon quitting the vessel I got your 
yours . He is thiukmg of quitting the country, letter dated the 7th, which your messenger was 
But I see a different haven' nearer to one of ray carried to Cumaniim. Tlie next day 

age; into which I should like better to be con- j deceived another through Lucullus about the 
veyed, while our Brutus is flourishing, and the hour on which I had arrived ; and 1 received 

republic established. But now, as you say, there »o„e „„ 9th dated from Lamivium. Hear, there- . 
IS no choice. For you agree vvith me that my age 1 g,, them. In the first pUce, 

IS unsuitable to arms, especially to those of civil , „„ pleased with what has been done in my 

wars. Antoniuswrote to me only about Uodius-; concerns respecting both the payment ahTllie 

that nav gentleness and kindness was gratifying to business of Albius. But with regard to your 

himself, and would be a source ot great satisfaction Buthrotum, Antonius came to Misenum while I 

But Pfnsa seems to te outr^ous on the „gg Pompeianum; and he had left it again 

subject of Clodius, and likewise on that of Deio- before I heard of his being there. From thence 

u fcB seve re l anguage, if you choose to be went to Samnium ; so that I can give you little 
o What is expressed in Latin the third day, is really the hope of my meeting him. The business of Buth- 
next day hut one. In this sense it is used ^^n the Gospels rotum must therefore be managed at Rome. L. 

on the occasion of our Lord’s rcsurrecti'jn; and 80 liv, fact I Antonius's* harangue is quite horrible; Dola- 

is always used by Roman authors. , 

P Borne letter on the subject of the young Cicero foam ^ < Bee letter 14 of this book. See letter 18 of this book. 
SaufoiuB, who may probably have been at this time at ▼ Bee book xii. letter 32. 

Athens. ' , ^ Sec l>ook xiii. letter 21. It may be supposed that she j 

a The original Greek may perhaps hate been a word of was sent to negotiate a reconoiUation between Cicero and I 
Attious’s coining, of which 1 have endeavoured to express Publilia. 

the meaning in a similar manner in English. > He was brother to M. Antonius. and at this time one 

^ Death. Cioero was at this time in his 63d year. of the tribunes of the p€K>ple. He proposed to make a fur- 

• This is probably In reply to some question of Atticus ther grant of lands to the people, to secure their support 
upon the subject of Antanlus’s letter. for his brother ; in which he was opposed by Dolabella. 
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be11a*s excellent. Now* let him keep the money 
to himttlf if he will but pay it on the 15th. 1 

should oe strry if Tertullay were to miscarry ; for 
Cassius’s need to be reared as well as Brutus’s. 

I should be glad to know what is become of the 
queen*, and also of the young Csesar*. I have 
done with your first letter, and come now to the 
second. About the Quintuses Buthrotum, 
when I come, as you say. I am much obliged for 
your advances to Cicero. You think I am mis- 
taken in supposing that the republic depends upon 
Brutus ; but so it is. It will either cease to exist, 
or it will be preserved by bim or his party. To 
your advice of my sending up** a written speech, 
let me, my Atticus, reply by a general maxim on 
these subjects, in which I am pretty well versed. 
There never was any poet or orator who thought 
anybody superior to himself. This is the case 
even with bad ones. What do you think then of 
Brutus, who has both genius and learning ? Of 
whom also I have had some experience lately on 
the subject of his edict.* I composed one at your 
request. 1 liked mine ; he liked his own. Nay, 
when I had addressed to him *my treati.se on the 
best style of oratory, which 1 was induced to do 
almost at his earnest solicitation, he wrote word, 
not to me only, but to you also, that what I recom- 
mended he did not approve. Therefore, leave 
everybody, I beg, to write for himself. “ Every 
one l^s own wife, mine for me ; every one his own 
taste, mine for me.” I cannot say much for the 
style, of this, being taken from Attilius, a very 
harsh poet. I wish only that he may be allowed 
to address the people at all ; for if he is allowed to 
remain in the city in safety, the cause is ours. 
For either nobody will follow the leader of a new 
civil war ; or those will follow who may easily be 
overpowered. 1 come to the third letter. I am 
glad that Brutus and Cassius wftre pleased with 
my letter ; and have in consequence written to 
them again. With regard to their wish that Hir- 
tius may be made better through me ; I use my 
best endeavours, and^ho talks most honourably ; 
but he lives and is domesticated with Bulbus, who 
talks honourably likewise : you must judge what 
you are lo believe. I see you are greatly pleased 
with Dolabella ; I Am exceedingly so. 1 lived 
with Pansa in Pompeianum ; who quite convinced 
me of his upright sgtotiments, and his desire ^ 
peace ; but I see ^dearly that some people aiW 
seeking for an occasion of war. 1 approve of the 
prodapat|pn of; Brdtus and C'a'ssius. Y^ou ask me 
to Skc upon myself the consideration of what 1 
think they ought to do. But opinions depend 
upon the time ; which fluctuates every hour. That 
first act of Dolabella's, and this speech in oppo- 
sition to Antonius, seem to me to have done much. 
The cause was utterly sinking. Now we appear 
likely to have a leader ; which is the only thing 
the free towns and all good people want. You 
speak of Epicurus, and venture to pronounce tha4 

one should abstain from politics**. Does not the 



* In connidcration of his patriotic conduct. 

y Wife of Cassius. 

* Cleopatra. 

» The son of Cleopatra by Caesar. 

For the use of Brutus. 

c Brutus. 

d It will be recollected that the leading principle of 
Epicurus’s philosophy was to consult our own ease. 


dear look of my Brutus deter you from such lan- 
guage ? Q. the son, as you mention, is the right 
hand of Antonius. Through him therefore we 
shall easily carry what we wish®. If, as you sup- 
pose, L. Antonius should bring forward Octavius, 
I am Sinxious to know how he will address the 
people. I write this in haste ; for Cassius’s #nes- 
senger is setting off immediately. I am going 
presently to pay my compliments to Pilia ; then 
by water to feast^with Vestorius. Best compli- 
ments to Attica. 


LEllTER XXI. 

Soon after I had delivered to Cassius’s messenger 
my letter to you on the 11th, my own messenger 
arrived, and (what was like a prodigy) without any 
letter from you! But it presently occurred to me 
that you must have been at Lauuvium. Eros 
hastened, that I might get a letter from Dolabella. 
lie did not write about my business ^ for he had 
not yet received mine ; but it was in answer to that 
of which I sent a copy to you, and was well ex- 
pressed. As soon ns I had despatched Cassius’s 
messenger, 1 received a visit from Balbus. Gracious 
gods I how easily might you perceive his dread of 
quiet! You know the man, how reserved he is; 
but yet he spake freely of Antoiiius’s designs, who 
was going round to the veteran soldiers, to secure 
the ratitication of ('tesar’s acts, and to make them 
swear to enforce them everywhere ; for which pur- 
pose the Duumviri P were to examine them every 
month. He complained al|() of his own unpopu- 
larity ; and his .whole conversation showed his 
attachment to Antonius. In short, there is no 
relying upon anything**. To me it is no longer 
doubtful that affairs tend to war. For that deed* 
has been done with a manly spirit, but with the 
prudence of a child. Who did not see that there 
was left an heirl to the kingdom ? What could be 
more absurd ? “To fear this; to have no appre- 
hension about the other**.” Nay, at this very 
time there are many inconsistencies ; as that Pon- 
tius’s Neapolitau villa should be lield by the mother* 
of the tyrant-killer. I must read again and again 
my “ Cato the Elder"*,” which I sent you, — for 
age makes me peevish ; 1 am out of humour with 
everything : but my life has had its course ", let 
younger men see to it. You will continue to watch 
over my concerns as you do. I write or rather 
dictate this while the dessert is upon the table at 
Vestorius’s. I intend to-morrow to be with llir- 
tius ; and thus forsooth I hope to bring over to 
the honest party one of the five that are left ^ ! It 

0 n«spcaiing Biithrutuni. 

^ The payment of his debt to Cicero. 

« The colonial towns of Italy were gofbmed by two ma- 
gistrates, called dutirffviri, in imitation of the Roman 
consiilH, and they were subject to the Roman laws. 

h For BaNiiis had talked honourably of serving tho re- 
public. See Ictftu' 20 of this book. 

* Tho aMsassinatlon of Ca'sar. J Antonius. • 

•It Tho original is a verso of which notice has before been 
taken. See book xii. letter fi2. 

1 Servilia,*i^io had been a favourite of Cai'Wir, and re- 
ceived a grant of land forfeited by some of the Pompeian 
piurty. 

™ Cicero’s essay on Old Ago, so entitled. 

n He was now about Oa 

o I have endeavoured to give what appears the most 
probable signification of the Greek word of the text. I sus- 
3 F2 
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is a great delusion. There is no one of them who 
does not dread a state of quiet. Let me then put 
wings to my feet ; for anything is better than to 
engage in war. Pray give my best compliments to 
Attica. 1 am eager for Octavius's speech, and 
anything else there may be, — particularly ifhether 
Dolabella's money begins to chink v, or if he has 
altogether cancelled my account. 


LETTER XXII. 

Having understood frqpi Pilia that a messenger 
was to be sent to you on the l£th, I have immediately 
scrawled something;, In the first place, then, I 
wish you to know that I go from hence to Arpinum 
the 1 7th of May, — so that hereafter you will direct 
thither if there is anything, though 1 shall myself 
presently be at Rome. But I wish, before I arrive, 
to find out more accurately what is likely to happen; 
though I fear my conjectures may prove too true : 
for it is sufficiently clear what they aim at. My 
pupil who dines with me to-day, is greatly at- 
tached to him wliorn our Brutus stabbed ; and, if 
you ask me, I plainly perceive they dread a state 
of quiet. This position they hold and openly 
maintain, — that he who has been killed was a most 
distinguished man, and that the wliole state is 
thrown into disorder by his death ; that what he 

pect that many of these words arc borrowtid frcmi AtticiiH. 
who may possibly have designated by tiie appellation of 
vtvrtXoiiroi some five principal supporters of Ciesar’s 
party, one of whom might be Ilirtius. From TTfi^TcX^tTrof 
C'ieoro may humorously lAvo derived wcyreXo iirSv. 

!• If he is preparing to pay mo. 

4 liirtiuB. 6^ letter 12 of this boi>k. 


did would be without effect as soon as we lay aside 
our fears; that his own clemency was j^is ruin, 
without which nothing of the kind coiifd have hap- 
pened to him. What occurs to me is, that if 
Pompeius ^ comes up with a firm army, which is 
probable, there will certainly be war. The very 
idea and thought of this disturbs me : for what 
was formerly allowed to you" will not now be 
allowed to me. I have not concealed my joy * ; 
besides, they are fond of charging me with ingra- 
titude. So that what was formerly allowed to you 
and many others will on no account be allowed. 
Must I declare myself then, and go into the field ? 
It is better to die a thousand times, especially at 
this age. The l.5th of March, therefore, is not so 
great a consolation as it was, because of the great 
blunder that it embraces. ’ Still those young" men 
“by their other well-doings put out this reproach 
Bufr if you have any better hope, since you both 
hear more and are admitted to their counsels, I 
wish you would write to me, and at the same time 
consider what I should d(f about a votive legation"'. 
Many people in these parts warn me not to attend 
the senate on the first, as soldiers are saidto1)e 
secretly engaged for that day, and expressly against 
the conspirators, who, I apprehend, will be safer 
anywhere than in the senate. 

*■ Sextus l*oniptniiH. 

« To take no port in the civil war. , 

♦ Joy at CiTHar’s death. ’ 

« The conspirators, who were all much younger than 
tJicero. 

V The original is a verse from some unknown Creek 
poet. 

w A leave of absemeo on some fictitious appointment. 
See letter 5 of this book, and elsewhere. 


BOOK XV. 


LETTER I. 

O SAD news of Alexion*. It is not to be be- 
lieved how much I am afflicted ; and that, not on 
account of what most persons suggest, asking what 
physician I should employ. For what have I now 
to do with a physician ? Or if I should want one, 
is there such a scarcity ? What I havejlost is his 
affection towards me, bis kindness and gentleness. 
This consideration also affects me ; what is not to 
be feared when so temperate a man, so copsummate 
a physician, is unexpectedly carried off by the 
violence of disettse ^ For all this the only conso- 
lation is, that it is the eonditibn our birth that 
we should submit to whatever is incident to 
humanity. Respecting Antonias, I ha^e already 
vj^ritten to say that I had not met with him ; for*he 
came to Misenum while I was in Pompeianum, 
and was gone again before I knew of his arrival. 
But it happened that Hirtius was Wth me in 
Puteolanum when I read your letter. I read it to 
him, and entered upon the subject. In what re- 

^ This physician was before mentioned. See book vli. 
letter 2, , 

f This no doubt regards' the business of Buthrotum. 


lates to the first part^ he was not less earnest than 
my.self ; and in conclusion he appointed me the 
arbiter not only of this business but of his whole 
consulship. With Antonius^ I will so manage, as 
let him understand that if ha satisfies me in this 
affair I will give myself wholly to him. I hope 
Dolabella is at home Let fis cpme now to our 
friends of whom you say you entfttuiif'^ood 
expectations in consequence of the moderation of 
their proclamations. But I learned Ilirtius’s real 
sentiments when he left me on the 16th to go from 
Puteolanum to Naples for the sake of meeting 
Pansa. For 1 took him aside and counselled him 
in favour of peace. He could not deny that he 
was desirous of peace ; but he feared the arms of 
pur friends no less than, those of Antonias. He 
confessed it was not without reas^^n that both 
liarties had a guard ; but for his own part he was 
afraid of the arms of both : in short, there is no- 
thing sound. About young Quintas I agree with 
you. Your letter to his father was extremely 
handsome, and could not fail of being most agree- 
able. I had no difficulty in satisfying Caerellia, who 
* That is, at Romo, where he could forward the business, 
s Brutus and Cassius. 
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did not appear very solicitous ^ ; and if she were, 
assure dl| 1 should not be so. 1 am surprised you 
^hould have listened at all to the lady^, who you 
say was so troublesome to you : for as to my having 
spoken well of her before her friends, in the hearing 
of her three sons and her daughter, “ the same 
person does not always utter the same thing**.*' 
What is this ? What is it that should make me 
walk about in an assumed character ? Is not old 
age of itself a character sulfliciently disgusting ? 
What Brutus requests, that I would go to him 
previously to the first he has mentioned also in 
a letter to me, and I may probably do so ; but I 
cannot at all tell what he wants : for what counsel 
can I give him who am in need of counsel myself? 
While he has consulted his own immortalisation 
better than our tranquillity. The report about the 
queen f will soon be extinguished. Pray remember 
about Flainmaff, if there is anything you can*do. 
'Yesterday 1 sent you a letter as 1 was going from 
Puteolanum ; and 1 turned aside to Cumanurn, 
where I saw Pilia almost well : T saw her besides 
at Haulos near Cuma; ; for she had come to attend 
a fiineral, at which I likewise assisted. Cii. Lucnlhis, 
my intimate friend, was carrying his mother to her 
grave. That day, therefore, 1 staid in Sinuessa^m, 
and the next morning setting out for Arpinum I 
scrawl this letter. I have nothing new, however, 
to tell you, or to ask you ; unless, perhaps, you 
think *vhat follows to be of any consequence. Our 
Brutus has sent me the speech he delivered at the 
meeting in the capitol, and has desired me to cor- 
rect it (but not with a view to excite applause) 
before he publishes it. The speech is written with 
great elegance of sentiments and expression, so 
that nothing can exceed it. Yet, if I had had the 
same cause to conduct, I should have treated it 
w’ith more warmth ; you see what the subject is, 
and who is the person that speaks. I have, there- 
fore, been unable to correct it ; for in the style 
which our Brutus prefers, and agreeably to his 
judgment of the best method of speaking, he has 
so well succeeded in this oration that notliing can 
be more elegant. But I alone, whether rightly or 
not, am of a different opinion. 1 wish, however, 
that you would read the speech, — unless you have 
read it already, — and would let me know wdiat you 
think of it ; though I fear you may be misled by 
your name*', and may*be over-attic in your judg- 
ment : but if you wFil call to mind the thunders o^ 
Demosthenes, you will understand that what is 
attic* may be strongly expressed. 
But of these things wlien we meet. I did not care 
to let Metrodorus go to you either without a letter, 
or with a letter that contained nothing. 

About Cicero’s taking back Publilia. See book xiv. 
letter 19. 

e Publilin's mother. 

The original is in Creek, and seems to bo quoted ns a 
proverbial sentence. It means that there is now no reason 
why he should disguise his Aal sentiments, although ho® 
may have done ft) before. Old ago is bad enough, without 
making it worse by assuming a false character. ® 

'1 he first of June, on which day he designed to go to 
Home, where the senate was summoned. 

f Cleopatra. What was the report alluded to, is uncer- 
tain. n 

g Jn the affair of Montanus. See hook xiv. letter I(S. 

Atticus. It will be reool looted that the Attic stylo was 
esteemed the perfection of good writing. 


LETTER 11. 

On the 18th, on my way from Sinuessanam, 
after I had sent my letter to you and had proceeded 
from < 2*11086 to Viscianum, 1 received yours from 
the messenger. There was more than enough in 
it about Buthrotum. For you do not, nor can 
you, take a greater interest in that business than 1 
do. It is thus proper for you to attend to my 
concerns and me ^to yours. I have accordingly 
undertaken this so, that I shall esteem nothing of 
superior obligation *. L learned from your letter, 
and from others, that L. Antonins had made a 
scurvy harangue ; but what was the nature of it I 
do not know, for you said nothing. About Mene- 
demus i it is quite right. Quintus ^ must assuredly 
he dictating whiij you write. 1 am glad you approve 
of my reason for deidining to compose what you 
asked of me *, and you will ap])rove it still more 
when you have read the speech, about which I 
wrote to you this morning. What you mention 
about the legions is perfectly true"' ; but you do 
not seem sufficiently to have considered what you 
can hope to have done by the senate in the affair 
of our Buthrotians. As far as my opinion goes 
(for I see so much), I do not think we" shall long 
subsist : but even if we arc disappointed of this 
resource ", you will not be disappointed about 
Buthrotum P. I feel as you do on the subject of 
Octavius's speech ; and am not pleased with the 
preparations for his games and the appointment of 
Matius and Postumius to conduct them, Saserna' 
is a fit colleague for them. But all these people, 
as you perceive, are as much afraid of peace as we 
are of war. I should be glad if I could relieve 
Balbus from the odium he has incurred** ; but he 
does not himself believe it to be possible : there- 
fore he turns his attention elsewhere. 1 am glad 
that you derive comfort from the first Tusoulan 
Disquisition ; for there is no resource either better 
or readier*. 1 am not sorry that Flanima speaks 
so fairly. What may be tlie case of the Tyndari- 
tani", in which you are so earnest, 1 know not; 
yet I will give tlfhm my supports These transac- 

> How woll he fulfilled tliiw iironiise is manifcHtod by 
liiH letters still extant to Planeus and Cux)ito. See Ap- 
pendix. 

j It is not known to what this alludes. The name occurs 
again letter 4 of this brwik. 

1* This evidently relating to something said in Attious’s 
letter, it is no wonder tliat it should no longer be intel- 
ligiblo. 

1 iSec hook xiv. letter 20, 

This is supposed to allude to some legions which An- 
tonins had lately roeallod fruni Macedonia. 

« The serikte. 

o J understand this to mean, “ even ii^we have not the 
senate to support us.” ^ 

p We shali be abfe to accomplish our purpose through 
Antonins. 

q Games Ant had been promised by Ciesar, and were 
no\^ celebrated Octavius to gain the affections of thg 
populace. 

r Hasema, Matius, and Postumius, were all portisiins of 
Ciesar. • 

» Halbiis, mougji friendly to Cleero, was attached to 
Cmstir, and therefore suspected of ill-will to the cau^ of 
Hrutiis and the republic. Hee book xiv. letter 20. 

* The first Tusculan Hisqiiisitioii is upon the contempt 
of death. “ A people of Sicily. 

^ So this imperfect stotence ought probably to be com- 
pleted. 
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tions seem to move this one-of-the-five*^, especially 
the expenditure of the money*. I am sorry for 
Alexion ; yet having fallen into so severe an illness, 
I think that he has been kindly dealt with. I 
should like to know who are his heirs in the second 
degree y, and what is the date of his will. * 


LETTER IfL 

1 heceivrd two letters from you on the 22d in 
Atinas, in answer to two mine. One was dated 
the 18th, the other the 21sc.< To the earliest there- 
fore first. Pray cocie to Tusculanum, as you pro- 
pose. I mean to be there the 27th. When you 
say that we must submit to the conquerors, 1 do 
not agree with you ; for many thir^gs appear to me 
preferable. As to what you recollect to have been 
done in the temple of A])ollo during the consulship 
of Lentulus and Marcellas ; neither the case nor 
the time is similar*; especially as you mention that 
Marcellos and others are taking their departure. I 
must thel'efore find out and determine on the spot, 
whether I can safely remain in Rome. These new 
meetings alarm the inhabitants “ ; for we are placed 
in great straits. But let these things he disre- 
garded ; I can look upon still greater with uncon- 
cern. I have been made acquainted with Calva’s 
will, a base and sordid fellow. 1 thank you for the 
care you take about Demonicus’s acreounts. 1 have 
already written very particularly to Dolahella about 
Marius, if only my letter has been delivered. For 
his sake I wish him success, as indeed 1 ought. I 
come now to the more recent letter. 1 have 
learned what 1 wanted about Alexion K Hirtius is 
in your interest'*. I wash Antonins were worse 
than he is You mention Quintus the son. A 
volume of evils ! Of the father we will speak when 
we meet. I am desirous of assisting Brutus in 
everything I can. I see . you entertain the same 
opinion of his speech that 1 do. But 1 do not 
quite understand what you wish me to write, as if 
it were a speech delivered by Brutus ; when he has . 
himself published bis own. Ho\v can this be ? 
Wo\ild you have it as against a tyrant, who had 
been justly killed ? I shall have much to say, and 
much to write ; but it must be in another manner 
and time. The tribunes have done well about 
Caesar’s chair ®. And excellent the fourteen rows 
of knights. I am glad Brutus has been at my 
house, provided he was pleased, and staid as long 
as he liked. 

w Ilirtlus. See book xiv. letter 21 , note o. 

* Antonius’g expenditure of the money taken from the 
temple of Ops. y After the failure of tho^lirst heirs. 

* At the breaking out of the civil war, when the senate 
united with PonVpoius, and invested the consuls with 
extraordinary authority to provide ftg? the safety of the 
republic. 

» The meetings of the veteran soldiers in^fche country 
towns. Sec letter 2 of this b(<ok. • 

•c On the subject of iUithnjtum. 

<* This must Iw supposed to relate to some passage m 
Atticus*s letter, where he mentioned that Antonius was ill. 

« It had been decreed, in flattery to CjiAlar, that he 
should have a gilt chair in tiie senate and public places. 
Octavius wished to have this chair placed, in memory of 
Cmsar, at the games, but the tribunes forbade it ; 4)n which 
account they sc^cm to have been applauded by the knights 
in the theatre, whore thpy sat in ionrtcon rows of benohes 
reserved by law for their exclusive use* 


LETTER IV. 

On the 23d about two o’clock a messengef 
arrived from Q. Fufius with a letter containing 
something about my restoring myself to him ^ ; as 
silly as usual ; unless, perhaps, whatever we dislike 
is apt to appear silly. 1 replied in a manner that 
I think you vfould approve. He brought me two 
letters from you, one of the 22d, the other the 
I 23d. I shall answer the latter first. ** And the 
legion e ?” I applaud the circumstance. And if 
Carfulenus^too ; the streams, as they say, will run 
I upwards You take notice of the factious coun- 
sels of Antonius. I wish he may act through the 
populace, rather than through the senate ; and I 
imagine this is likely to be the case. But to me 
all his measures have a warlike tendency. If 
indeed Decimus Brutus’s province is snatched 
away, whatever I may think of his strength, it 
seems impossible to be done without a war. But 
for this T do not wish, iniwthat assurance* is given 
to the Buthrotians. You may smile ; but I am sorry 
that this should not rather have been accomplished 
by my attention, diligence and influence. When 
you say that yon do not know what is to become 
of OTr friends-}, the same doubt has long since 
given me concern ; so that the consolation I de- 
rived from the ITith of March already appears 
foolish. For we have shown a manly spirit, but, 
believe me, a childish prudence. The tre(j has 
been cut down, not torn up by the roots ; and you 
sec atrcordingly how it sprouts. Let us have 
recourse then to the Tusculari Disquisitions, since 
you often appeal to them. We must endeavour ^ 
to conce.'il this from Saufoius ; for niy part I will 
never tell. You say that Brutus has written to 
inquire on whal day I should go to Tusculanum. 
As 1 before mentioned to you, the 27th ; and I 
hope to see you th(Te ns soon as possible ; for I 
a])prchend I shall be obliged to proceed to Lanii- 
viuni ^ where there will be a great deal of talking. 
But I shall see about it. 1 revert now to the earlier 
letter, of which I pass over that first part relative 
to the Buthrotians, which is lodged in my inmost 
soul ; if only, as you say, there is any opportunity 
of acting. You seem quite earnest on the subject 
of Brutus’ speech, by urging it again so copiously. 
Should I then support the same cause for which he 
dias written ? should f wiite without his invitation ? 
No interference can be more disrespectful. But, 

^ This expression may probably be c6pie(l4irronirj|iVfluft*s 
letter. 

« This is copied fromAtticus’s letter, and nodoubt alludes 
to the martial legion under the commaiid of Carfulenus, 
which dcHorted from Antonins at this time. 

The original is a Greek proverbial expression, signi- 
fying that it would bo beyond all expectation ; for Carfu- 
lenus had been a Ann friend to Caesar. In fact he did not 
join Brutus, but Octavius. 

» May not this refer to the unwarranted assertion of 
4iomc foolish person saying Wiat ho would bo answerable 
for the safety of the Buthrotians? which Olcero pleasantly 
tndiculos. Had a war broken out, it might be expected that 
Antonius would be otherwise employed than in settling 
soldiers in Butlirotum. 

J The conspirators. 

k This is said in jest, with reference to |^ufeius*s attach- 
ment to the sect of Epicurus ; while the Tusculan Disqui- 
sitions arc conducted upon principles totally opposite. It 
will be remembered that Atticus was also an Epicurean. 

1 Brutus and Cassius were at Lanuvium. 


TO TITUS POMPONIU8 ATTICUS. 


say you, something in the manner of Heraclides*^. 
To that i^ndeed 1 do not object; but the subject 
must be well considered, and we must wait for a 
riper season of writing. For, whatever you may 
think of me, (and I should certainly wish you to 
think the best possible,) if things remain as they 
promise, (you will bear what I am going to say,) 
the 15th of March affords me no satisfaction. For 
he ” would never have returned ; and we should not 
have been compelled by fear to confirm his acts. 
Or (to adopt Saufeius’s maxims*', and renounce 
those Tusculan Disquisitions to which you also 
invite VestoriusP) so gracious towards me was he 
( whom even dead may the gods confound !) that, 
since we have not by his death regained our liberty, 
there was no reason, at my age, to dislike him for 
a master. 1 blush, believe me. But T have already 
written, and will not erase it. I could Have wished 
the report about Menedemus had been true ; find 
wish that about the queen may be so. The rest 
when we meek ; especially what measures our 
friends should pursue ;*’what also ourselves, if 
Antonius means to beset the senate with soldiers, 
irt had given this letter to his messenger, I was 
afraid he might open it. I have therefore sent on 
purpose ; for yours required an answer. 

*1 How much 1 wish you could have given Brutus 
your assistance ! 1 will therefore wrrite to him. I 

have sent Tiro to Dolahella with a letter and 
instr\¥;tious. Desire him to come to. you; and if 
you have anything to say, write what you please. 
But see here ! most provokingly, L. Cw'sar begs 
me cither to go to him at The Grove or to let 
him know where he may find me ; for Brutus 
wished him to have some conversation with me. 
A hateful and fruitless job ! 1 think however I 

shall go, and from thence to Rome, unless I change 
my present purpose. I send you this in few words, 
for there is yet nothing from Balbiis. I am there- 
fore ex 2 »ccting to hear from you, and not only what 
has been done, but also what will be done. 


LETTER V. 

• 

The messenger that went to Brutus has brought 
back letters from him and ('assius. They earnestly 
I desire ray opinion ; Brutus, indeed, wdiicb of the 
two plans * be should adopt. O sad state of affairs ! 
1 have positively nothing to say, and therefore 
think of maint^inittg silence, unless you suggest 
s'ontSbing^different. But if anything occurs to 

IleraclideH iippBurs to have written a book of political 
diuloffiios, which has not como down to us. Book xiii. 
letter !». 

n C‘a»sf.r would probably never have returned safe from 
his projected Parthian expedition. This appears to be said 
j partly in reference to the aehial danger of the war, wliich 
had already been fatal to (JraKsus’s army ; and partly in 
I reference to the unstable and invidious nature of CacsaJ''s 
power. Sec hook x. letter • 

o The maxi As of the Epicureans, who profess to consult 
only their own ease. • 

i» Tli must allude to something said, very likely in jest, 
by Atticus. 

q There is every reason to think this must bo the begin- 
ning of a separate letter. 

^ Near to Arieia, where Caesar had built a house. See 
book vi. letter 1. 

» Whether he should go up to Romo the let of June ; or 
should retire from Italy. 


you, pray write. Cassius strongly begs and en- 
treats me to make a good|^citizen of Hirtius. . Do 
you think be is in his senses ? ’Tis the fuller and 
the coals ^ I send you his letter. What you say 
respecting a decree of the senate for the provinces 
of Brufcs and Cassius is repeated by Balbus and 
by Hirtius; .and the latter purposes himself to 
bring it on ; for he is already in Tusculanum. He 
strongly advises me to keep away. He does this 
on account of the danger, which he says threat- 
ened him also. But for my part, even if there were 
no danger, I am so far from caring to prevent 
Antonius’ suspicions ofomy dissatisfaction at his 
success, that the wisfi of avoiding him is of itself 
a reason why 1 am unwilling td go to Rome. Our 
friend Varro has sent me a letter, which he received 
from 1 know not whom (for he had erased the 
name), in whidh it was mentibned, that those 
veteran soldiers, whose claims were rejected, (for 
some of .them were dismissed,) talked very sedi- 
tiously; so that whoever was thought to have 
opposed their interests, would be in great danger 
at Rome. Besides, how should 1 manage my 
going, my Returning, my countenance, my step, 
amongst that party"'. And if, as you say, L. An- 
tonins is to go against Decimus *, the rest against 
our friends y, what should I do ? or how should I 
conduct myself? I have therefore determined, as 
matters now stand, to absent myself from that 
city in which I have not only flourished with the 
highest dignity, but have enjoyed some share of it 
even under subjection. Yet I am not so much 
resolved to go out of Italy, (upon which T must 
deliberate with you,) as not to go up thither *. 


LETTER VI. 

I Our friend Brutus has written to me, and like- 
wise Cassius, that 1 might use my authority to 
secure Hirtius, whom they knew to have been 
hitherto well affected, though they could not en- 
tirely depend upon him. For I apprehend he is 
displeased with Antonius. but still attached to that 
cause. However, T wrote, recommending to him 
the dignity of Brutus and Cassius ; and wish you 
to be acquainted with his answer, in case you 
should draw from it the same conclusion as I do, 
that the oj>posite party are even now afraid of 
our friends’ possessing more tspirit than they 
really have. 

** Hirtius to his Cicero. 

“ You ask if I am yet returned from the coun- 
try ; or whether, at a time when everybody is in 
activity, *1 am amusing myself in idleness. I 
likewise have quitted the city ; fcr I thought it 
more useful to absent myself. 1 write this setting 
off to Tusculanum. And I would not have you 
suppose me so strenuous as to return on the 5tli ; 
f(H I see noticing that demands my attention, the 

... — — — — — -■# - 

111 the uncertainty of a doubtful text, 1 read 6 ypuipebf 
AvOpanas, “^ho fuller attempting to clean coals for h© 
considered It a fruitless endeavour to reclaim him from 
Cajsur's party to favour Brutus and Cassius. 

« To whom provinces would naturally be doc^reedt os to 
praetors, at'the expiration of tlftir office. 

^ Claims of a portion of laud. Cesar's friends. 

* Beoimiis Brutus.* 

7 M. Brutus, and the other conspirators. * To Rome. 
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appointments being provided for so many years access, I have written to Eutrapelus to present my 


As prutus and Cassius may obtain anything of me 
through you, so I wish That by you they may as 
easily be induced to enter into no intemperate 
counsels. For you say that, at the time they wrote 
to you, they were retiring. Wliither ? ortwhere- 
for<^.* Stop them, 1 besceech you,^. Cicero ; and 
suffer not all these things to perish, which must 
be utterly ruined by plunder, by fire, by slaughter. 
Only, if they have any cause of fear, let them be 
upon th^ir guard ; but Irt theln attempt nothing 
more. In good truth they will gain no more by 
violent counsels than bf^ gentle ones, provided 
they are prudent. For thi^ state of things, which 
is passing on, is ^m>t of a nature to last ; but by 
opposition it presently assumes a power of doing 
mischief. Write to me in Tusculanum, and let me 
know what hopes •you have of them.*’ 

This is Hirtius's letter ; to which I replied, that 
they entertained no intemperate designs and this 
I confidently affirmed. This, such as it is, I 
wished you to know. Since sealing my letter I 
have heard from Balbus that Servilia had returned, 
and confirmed tlie opinion that they w^uld not go 
out of the country. 1 am now eicpecting a letter 
from you. | 


LETTER VII. 

I THANK you for the letters you sent me, which 
indeed gave me much pleasure ; especially that of 
our friend Sextus^. You will say, ** because he 
commends you.** I think indeed that may be one 
reason ; but yet before I came to that part, I was 
exceedingly pleased both with his sentiments in 
regard to the republic, and with the accuracy of 
his writing. ^ The peace-maker Servius with his 
little clerk, seems to have acted as an ambassador, 
and to be afraid of any captious proceeding. But 
he ought to have considered, that ** it was no 
struggle of right,** but what follows^. Let me hear 
also from you. • 


LETTER VIII.* 

After you left me I received two letters from 
Balbus ; no news. Also one from Hirtius, who 
represents himself to be highly offended with the 
conduct of the veteran troops. 1 am anxious to 
know what they will do about the first of March 
I have therefore ftnt Tiro, and several others with 
him, that whatever happens you may write to me 
by one of them. 1 have besides written to Antonius 
about an honorary legation, lest being an irritable 
man, he might be offended had I applied only to 
Dolubella. But as he is said to be difficult of 

• Caesar, propaiiutary ttt his Parthian expedition, had 
nominated the inagiHtratcs for sevefal ^ears in advance. 

*> This is generally supposed to mean Sextus I'oduceus, 
of whom mention is made, book vii. letter I3,4f.nd book x. 
letter 1. a « 

^ Sorvius SulpiciuH, a distinguished lawyer, who may 
perhaps on that account be repreHcnted as attended by his 
clerk. He is montioniMl before, bee lK>ok x. letter 14. 

*1 Tlie original is from Ennius — “ it is struggle of 
right, but rathur of arms; they aim at a kingdom, and 
procei^d by main force.'* — Aul. (iell. xx. 10. 

Commentators have no^ ithout reason suspected some 
ernir of the text. It ought probably to bo written the 
Ist of Jtme.** If that is not the case, it must relate to' some- 
thing no longer understood. 


letter to him, as having occasion for su^ an ap- 
pointment. A votive legation is more honourable ; 
but I may make use of both ^ Again and again I 
beg you to take care of yourself. I wish you could 
come to me ; but if you cannot, we will attain the 
same end by letter. Grceceius sends me word, 
that C. Cassius had informed him there were men 
provided to Be sent armed to Tusculanum. This 
does not appear to me probable ; but yet it is right 
to he upon one*s guard, and to go about from one 
villa to another k. To-morrow will produce some- 
thing to direct us in the consideration of this 
business. 


LETTER IX, 

On the evening of the third I received a letter 
frdfei Balbus, saying that the senate was to meet 
on the 5th, for the purpose of appointing Brutus 
in Asia, Cassius in Sicily, to purchase corn for the 
use of the city. Wretched business ! first, that 
they should receive any commission from these 
people ; then, if any, that it should be such a 
lieutenant’s commission*'. I know not if it is 
better than sitting by the Eurotas’. But these 
things chance must govern. He says that at the 
same time a decree is to be passed for the allot- 
ment of the provinces to them, and to the rest 
of praetorian rank. This certainly is bettel than 
that PersieJ portico. For 1 would not have that 
distant Lacedaemon supposed to mean Laniivium. 
Do you laugh, you will say, in such a state of 
affairs % What should I do ^ I am tired of weeping. 
Immortal gods ! how the first page of your letter 
disturbed me ! But what was that eoUi.sion of arms 
ill your house ? I am glad however that this storm 
SQon passed over. 1 am anxious to know what you 
have done with your com mission *^5 at once so sad 
and difficult of consultation. For it is indeed quite 
inextricable ; so beset are we by all the troops. 
As for me, Brutus’s letter, which you say you have 
read, has so disturbed me, that though I was before 
at a loss, yet I am become duller than ever through 

^ A votive legation granted by the two eonHiils, and an 
honorary lientoiiancy from Dolabella. A votive legation 
was a nominal ai)pointment in discharge of a vow, Soo 
letter 1 of this book. 

e Tti avoid being surprised. It should be mentioned, 
however, that the text in tliis place is very doubtful. In 
the Epist. ad Pam. xi. aO. 1). Brutu^ admonishes Cicero to 
be upon his guard— ef. insfdinx 

During the time of their prsetorsh ip it is probable they 
t!ould not be sent abroad but by some commission of 
this kind, which may liave been devised by the friends of 
peace, 

i The Eurotas was a river of Laoodfemon. The expres- 
sion is probably a proverbial one. signifying, “ to remain 
inactive,” as Brutus and Caasius wore doing at Lanuvium. 
The Homans used to give great names to their canals 

ductus aquarum isti Nilos ot Euripos vocant.” — De Leg. 

y.i. 

j Having previously applied the name of ^Eurotas to the 
^'emii that flowed by Lanuvium, he goes on in the same 
figure of speech to call the portico of Lanuvium by the 
name of a portico at Lacedaemon ; and concludes inmi- 
cally, that he would not have Atticus suppose him to mean 
Lanuvium ; thus humorously giving the true interpreta- 
tion of his own metaphor. 

^ Atticus appears to have been solicited to go to Lanu- 
vium for the purpose of advising with his friend Brutus 
in the present difficult situation. See letter J 0 of this book. 
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distress of mindL But I will write more when I 
am informed of what has been done. At present 
1 have nofning to say, and the less, because I am 
doubtful if you will get this letter. For it is 
uncertain whether the messenger will see you. I 
am very anxious to hear from you. 

^ LETTER X. 

How affectionately is Brutus^s letter written ! 
How unlucky this time, when you are prevented 
from going to him ! But what can I write’"? 
Should I advise him to accept the offer of these 
people ? What more disgraceful ? To attempt any 
thing ? They dare not, neither can they. Come 
then, should I advise them to remain quiet ? Who 
can answer for their safety ? And if any violent 
measures are adopted with regard to Decimus, 
what will become of our friends, even if noboSy 
offers to molest them? Not to celebrate the 
games" ? What* more di^ionourable ? To exact 
corn ! How does it differ from that appointment 
of Dion" ? Or what office in the state is more 
contemptible ? In such a situation of things, 
counsel is not safe even for the person who gives 
it. This however 1 might disregard, if I were 
doing any good. But to enter upon it without any 
prospect of advantage ; while he listens to the 
advice or even the entreaties of his mother, why 
should iinterfere ? I will however think what kind 
of letter I can write ; for I cannot bear to be silent. 
I will presently send therefore either to Antium 
or to Circuei p. 

LETTER XL 

I CAME to Antium on the 20th. Brutus was glad 
to see me. Afterwards in the presence of several 
persons, and of Scrvilia*!, Tertulla*^, and Portia", 
he asked what I thought. Favoniusalso was there. 
I had meditated upon this as I went along, and 
gave it as my ojiinion that he should accept this 
corn commission in Asia ; that nothing now re- 
mained for us to do but to secure ourselves ; in 
which was involved the protcjction also of the 
republic itself. After I had entered into this dis- 
course, Cassius came in ; upon which I re})eated 
the same sentiments. At this place Cassius with 
animated looks (you wqpld .say Mars himself was 
breathing) declared he would not go into Sicily. 
“ Shall 1 acciqit an offer which is intended as an 
insult ? ** “ Wh^t tlfen do you propose to do 

said L^^To ^hich he replied, that he would go 
into Greece. “ And what,'' said I, “ will you do, 
Brutus ?*^ “I will go to Rome," said he, “ if you 
advise it." “ But 1 do by iiO' means advise it, for 
you will not be safe." “ But if 1 could be safe, 
would you then approve it ?" “So much so that 
I would not have you go away at all, neither at 
this time, nor into a province after your praetorship. 
But 1 do not ad vis® you to trust yourself in ,the 
city." 1 addeciwhat will readily occur to you, why 
he would not be safe. A great deal was then said, 

1 It is r’ohiible that Atticus may have aHked Cicero’s 
opinion. *" To TIrutus. 

n This was the customary duty of the city praetor. 
o Dion appears to have been formerly sent out of Sicily 
by Dionysius under colour of some embassy, but really from 
the desire to remove one whom he feared, 
p To which places Brutus was going. 4 Brutus's mother, 
r Cassius's wife. * Brutus’s wife. 


and especially by Cassius, complaining of the oppor- 
tunities which had been lost ; and he heavily accused 
Decimus. 1 said we ought not to dwell upon what^ 
was past ; though at the same time 1 agreed with 
him. And having entered upon the consideration of 
what o J^ht to have been done ; without however 
saying anything new or anything more than is Ikid 
every day ; (for I did not touch upon the subject 
of having omitted to strike anybody else " ;) but only 
that the senate ougl^ to have been assembled, and 
the people more powerfully excited while their 
affections were yet .warm : “ It is taking the man- 
agement of the whole, Fepuhlic," exclaims your 
female friend “ this I nev|?r l^eard anybody 
advance." 1 checked myself'^. At length Cassius 
seemed disposed to go into Sicily ; (for Servilia 
engaged that the mention of the corn should be 
expunged from The decree ;) and our friend * was 
soon driven from that idleJ^ talk ; for he said that 
he acquiesced. He determined therefore that the 
games should be celebrated in his name, but 
without his being present. And he appeared will- 
ing to proceed into Asia from Antium. Not to 
tire you ; I had no satisfacition in that visit, besides 
the consciousness of having done my duty. For it 
was not to be suffered that he should leave Italy 
without my seeing him. Excepting for this debt of 
affection and kindness, I might say to myself — 
“What is the use of your coming hither, O 
prophet*!" I found the vessel* shattered, or 
rather gone to pieces. Nothing was done with 
wisdom, nothing with prudence, nothing with 
regularity. So that if 1 before did not hesitate, yet 
still less do I now hesitate to fly away from hence ; 
and that as soon as possible ; “ where 1 may hear 
neither of the deeds nor the name of the Pelopidte^." 
But while I think of it, let me inform you that 
Dolabella has appointed me his lieutenant from 
the 2d of April’’. I was told of it yesterday even- 
ing. A votive appointment you did not like ; and 
indeed it was absurd, that having bound myself by 
vows “ if the republic should subsist," 1 should 
now discharge them when it is overturned. Besides, 
the honorary legations have, I think, a definite 
period by the J uliaii law ; and it is not easy to a ' 
legation of this kind to add leave to go in and out 
when you please ; whicli is now granted to me. 
And the right which this licence gives me for five 
years is charming. Though why should I think of 
five years ? The business %pears to me to be cq^i- 
tracted within a little space *'*. But let me not 
utter ill omens. 

* That what in here Huid refei'H to DouimuH only, appears 
from the context; fort’icero himself immediately proceeds 
to the consideration of their p»i8t errors. 

u Meaning fliut Antonius ought to have been killed as 
well as Caesar. • ^ Servilia. 

w Bo I understand it, u];|pn the authority of Cicero: “ lle- 
I priniam jam, et non iAsequar longius.” — De Leg. ii. 18. 

* Brutus. y About going to Uome. 

z The origiiftil is a verse taken from some unknown 
'•Greelf author. * ^ 

2'he vessel of the state, a metaphor not unfroqucnc 
* among Roman authors. 

A verse of poet Acciua, quoted before. See book 
xiv. letter 12. 

c It is uncertain whether there is any error in this date, 
or whothor there may have been some reason for the com- 
mission being antedated. 

*1 One that is obtained for the discharge of a vow. 

« That is, the cause of the republic is reduced to a short 
term. 



THE LETTERS OF MARCUS TULLIUS CICERO 


LETTER XII. 

This is good news about Buthrotum. But I had 
already sent Tiro with a letter^ to Dolabella as you 
desired. What harm ? 1 thought 1 ha<f written 

Bulficiently distinctly about our friends at Antium 
that you needed not to doubt of their remaining 
quiet, and accepting Antonius's insulting offer. 
Cassius scorned the businessc of the corn, which 
Servilia engaged to get expunged from tlie decree of 
the senate. But our friend 'S with all his dignity, 
said he would go into Aj^a^ after he had agreed 
with me that ^he ^ould not safely reside in Rome. 
For he thought it better to exhibit th6 games without 
being present. He was collecting vessels, and pre- 
paring for his passage. In the mean time they 
designed to remain in the same neighbourhood. 
Brutus talked of going to Asturah L. Antonius 
kindly indeed by letter desires me not to make 
myself uneasy h I acknowledge this as one favour 
received ; and may perhaps receive a second, unless 
he should come to Tiisculanum. How intolerable 
are these negotiations ^ ! which however are tole- 
rated*. Which of Brutus’s party*" is to blame for 
this".^ There is, 1 am persuaded, no want of 
sense, no want of spirit in Octavianus " ; and he 
seemed to be affected as we could wish towards 
our heroes. But it is matter of deep consideration 
what reliance can be placed on his age, his nameP, 
his succession, his education. His stepfather 'i, 
whom 1 saw at Astura, thought he was not to be 
trusted. But he must be cherished however, if for 
no other reason, that he may he disunited from 
Antonius. It is well done of Marcellas, if he 
directs our own’s own who seemed to me to be 
much attached to him. He** did not place much 
reliance on Pansaand Hirtius. Thcy^ have a good 
natural disposition, if it is but firm". 

^ Upon tho subject <if Huthrotuui, ubout which Atticus 
appears iu)w’ to have had some sjitiHfacjtory uHsurance, per- 
haps through the instrumentality of Dolubolla. Sec letter 
14 of this book. 

e Brutus and Cassius. « 

Brutus. 

i To Cicero's house. Bee letter 3 of this book, and book 
xiv. letter JJ). 

J Under the apprehension of his Tuseulaii villa being 
seized. Bee letter 3 of this book. 

^ Tliat we should be forced to negotiate for our security. 

i^Antonius being sufferft to proceed with impunity. 

Bo tho word liruti is to be understood. See book xiv. 
letter 14. 

“ For suffering Antonius to live. 

o The same who is before called Octavius ; but his 
adoption into Ceesar’s family having boon confirmed, he 
took the name of C. Julius Cecsar Oetavi|mus, that of 
Augustus bedng added afterwards. 

P The name &nd inheritance of Ccesnr, 

q Philippus. Bee book xiv. let?torJ2. 

r It is consonant with Atticus's manner to suppose that 
he may thus have designated the young Quintus, meaning 
Cicero’s own brother’s own son. , 

♦ ■ Philippus. 

• t Pansa and Hirtius. , 

« He intimates the same thing in letters 1 and C of this 
book, and again in letter 22. I know nfttkif any apology i 
might bo expected for giving a new interpretation to tho j 
concluding sentences of this letter. Suffice it to say, that 
I was dissatisfied with the explanation of former ooinmen- j 
tators, and always incline to resist the itch of conjectural 
emendations, the off|ipring of idleness and vanity. At the 
same time 1 should add, that both Middleton and Mongault 
apply this to Octavianus. 


LETTER XIII. 

On the 24th I received two letters from you. I 
shall reply to the earliest first. I agree with you 
that 1 should neither take the lead, nor close the 
rear; but should nevertheless favour them’. I 
have sent my speech, and leave the keeping 
and the publication of it to your discretion. But 
when shall we see the time that you will think 
it may be produced ? I do not understand how the 
truce you mention can possibly take place. It is 
better to use no opposition ; which is the policy 1 
mean to adopt. When you say that two legions 
have arrived at Brundisium, you get all informa- 
tion first*’ : write me word therefore of everything 
you hear. I am expecting Varro’s Dialogue. 1 
now approve of undertaking something in the 
manner of Heraclides*, especially as you anticipate 
it with so much delight : but I wish to know of 
what kind you would have it. .^s 1 mentioned to 
you before, or formerly, (since you prefer this 
expression,) you have, to tell you the truths, made 
me the more desirous of writing, by adding'to your 
own opinion, which was well known to me, the 
authority of Peduceus, which is always great, and 
of the first weight with me. I will endeavour 
therefore to prevent your charging me either with 
idleness, or want of attention. Vectiuius and 
Faberius I cherish, as you advise. 1 ^suspect 
Clselius of no evil design, although — But what has 
he done ? On tlie subject of maintaining our 
freedom, than which assuredly nothing is sweeter, 
I agree with you. Behave so to Oallus Cnninius ? 
The wicked man* ! What else can 1 call him ? 
Should I call him the cautious Marccilus ? Such 
would 1 call myself ; yet not so very cautious. I have 
now replied to your longer and earlier letter ; but 
what shall I reply to the shorter and more recent 
one, except that it was most delicious ? The news 
from Spain is excellent. Might I but see my 
Balbilius" safe, the support of my old age. I may 
say the same of Annianus, considering the atten- 
tion 1 receive from Visellia But these things are 
subject to the lot of human nature. You say that 
you know nothing of Brutus ; but Selicia informs 
me that M. Seaptiiis*^ is arrived, and that he is to 
come t(» her, not with any display, but privately ; 
and that I .should know everything ; which I will 
immediately communicate t» you. In the mean 
time you mention, in the same letter, that a servant 
of Bassus is come, who bridgs intelligence of the 
Alexandrian legions being in arms ; ffmt 6!?§sus is 
sent for •*, and Cassius is e.\pected. What say you ? 

V Tho party of Brutus and CasHius. 

TJiough Cicero was now in tiio neighbourhood of 
Putetdi, and consequently much nearer to Brundisium, 
yet news from thence hud arrived at Romo before it reached 
him. 

^ Sec letter 4 of this book.' 

7 The text has been variously toiflhrcd. I would point 
it thus — Ad. scribendum^ dicere tibi vere^ fecisti me acrio- 
^ renu &c. i. e. ut passim dicere tibi tfcrc. 

* This appears to me to relate to Marcellus, whatever 
he may have done ; otherwise l\eo not how the following 
expression, cautum Marce.llum ^ should come to be in the 
accusative case, unless indeed it be copied from Atticus. 

■ I apprehend the word Balbillus is but a diminutive 
fmm Balbus, and so afterwards Annhuius for Annius. 

l» Tills must be some relation of Annius. 

c See book v. letter 21. 

^ To put himself at the head of the Alexandrian legions 



to TITUS POMPONIUS ATTICUS. 


The republic seems to be recovering its rights. 
But we m^st not presume beforehand. You know 
the unsteadiness of these troops and their habits 
of plunder. Dolabella is the best of men. Though 
while I am writing at my dessert, I hear that he is 
come himself to Baiee, yet he wrote to me from 
Form ianum a letter, which I received upon quitting 
the bath, saying that he had done eveii|^thing to the 
utmost about the payment. He accuses •Vectenus 
of shuffling, as such people are accustomed to do ; 
but adds that my friend Scsjtius has taken the whole 
business upon himself. He is an excellent man, 
and very much attached to me ; yet 1 want to know 
what Sestius should be able to do in this alfair 
more than any one of us. If however there should 
be anything beyond my expectation, you will take 
care to inform me. But if, as 1 imagine, it is a 
lost case, you will nevertheless write ; for such a , 
circumstance will not affect me. Here I amtfse 
myself with philosophical speculations, (for what 
else can 1 do ?) and copiously explain what relates 
to our duty, addressing myself to Cicero. For on 
what subject can a father more properly speak to 
his son ? Afterwards I shall proceed to something 
{ else. In short, there shall remain some fruit of 
this excursion. Varro was expected to-day or to- 
morrow. But I am hastening away to Pompeia- 
num ; not that anything can be more beautiful than 
this pla(!e ; hut there 1 shall be less molested by 
visitors* Pray det me know what accusation is 
brought in the case of Myrtiliis, who I hear has 
suffered punishment ; and whether it is quite clear 
by whom he was corrupted. While 1 write this, 

I imagine the speech will just have been delivered 
to you. 1 am almost afraid to hear what you may 
tiiink of it. Though 1iow does it concern me, if it 
is not to come out till the republic is restored } 
About which what are my hopes I dare not 
write. 

LETTKH XIV. 

On the 2()th I received a letter from Dolabella, 
of which I send you a copy. In this he says that 
he has done everything tliat you could wish. I 
iinmefflately wrote to him in return with the fullest 
expression of my thanks. But that he might not 
be surprised at my writing twice on the same sub- 
ject, 1 gave it as a reason, that I had not before 
been able to have any personal communication with 
you. Not to detain you, the following is a copy 
of myjftter^j — • 

“ Cicero to his Dolabella, Consul. 

** Having before heard by letter from my friend 
Atticus of your great liberality and extreme kind- 
ness towards him ; and having it also under your 
own hand, you that had done what we desired, I 
wrote to express my thanks to you in such terms, 
that you might understand you could not have 
conferred upon me a greater favour. But Atticus^ 
having since come himself to me at Tusculanum " 
for this single purpose of returning you his thanks, « 
through me, for the . extraordinary attention and 
great kindness he had experienced from you in the 
Buthrotian affair ; I could not refrain from repeat- 
This seems the most natural interpretation, though 
not supportod by commentaU>rs ; who have followed each 
other in applying the words to Antonius and his party. 

« Meaning that he bad no hope at all/but avoided the 
ill omen of saying so. 


ing the same to you more distinctly in this letter. 
For of all the marks of your affection and civility 
towards me, my Dolabella, which are very great, 
let me assure you that I esteem this the highest and 
most grateful, by letting Atticus see my regard for 
you, aiA yours for me. For the rest, though the 
settlement of Buthrotum has been your work,^nd 
we are naturally inclined to support the fruits of 
our own exertion, yet I wish again and again to 
recommend both the cause and the city to your 
patronage, that you may be pleased to cover it with 
your authority and assistance. You will confer a 
lusting security on the Btthrotians ; and will save . 
Atticus and me from much trouble and anxiety, if 
for my honour’s sake you will let them always 
remain under your protection. Which again and 
again I earnestly^ entreat you to do.” 

^ Having linished this letter, I devoted myself to 
my compositions, which I fear may in several f)laces 
call for your little red marks so discomposed am 
1, and occupied with deep? thoughts. 


LETTER XV, 

Confound L. Antonius ! if he molests the Buth- 
rotiuns. I have drawn up my attestation which 
you may countersign when you please. If L. 
Fadius the tedile demands the money belonging to 
the people of Arpinum, deliver up even the whole 
of it. (I wrote to you in a former letter about the 
1 10 sestertia (900/.) which were to be provided for 
Statius*.) If therefore Fadius asks for it, I wish 
it to be given to him ; but to nobody besides 
Fadius. 1 think there is some other deposit at my 
house, which I have written to Eros to give backJ. 
The queen ^ I hate. Ainmonius, the voucher of 
her promises, knows that 1 am justified in what I 
do. They.* were all connected with learning and 
becoming my character, so that I should not mind 
declaring them in the public a^embly. Sara, in- 
dependently of my knowing him to be a bad man, 
was besides insolent to me. For onee only 1 saw 
him in my housc^ when asking him civilly what he 
wanted, he said he came to look for Atticus. But 
of the haughtiness of the queen herself, when she 
was in the gardens on the other side of the Tiber, 
I cannot speak without great pain. Let me, then, 
have nothing to do with such people, who seem to 
think not so much that I b<^ve no spirit, as that I 
have scarcely common feeling. Eros’s mismanage- 
ment, as I conceive, is an obstacle in the way of my 
going abroad. For while I ought to have abundance, 
from the balance which he drew the fifth of April, I 
am* under the necessity of borrowing. And what 
was received from the produce of my estate, I sup- 
posed to have been laid by for th at ^m ple “. But 
^ Atticus appears to l#ive been in the habit of mai’king 
with rod wax such ^esages as he disapproved. See book 
xvi. letter 11.^ 

g Respecting, doubt, tho state of public affairs. 

To Cipsar’s covenant respecting tho Butbrotians. 
Ai 4 >endix. To L. l^lancus. 

* Statius appears to have been a freed-nian of Q. Cicero. 
Bee bo»)k v. loiter 1; and book xv. letter 19. 

j This settlement of Cicero’s accounts seems to have 
been made preparatory to his going into Greece. ^See 
letter 17 of this b(K>k. ^ Cleopatra. 

i The promises he bad received from Cleopatra, it may 
be, of books, or statues. 

in which he proposed to consecrate his daughter’s 
memory. Bee book xii. letter 18, Ac. 



THE LETTERS OF MARCUS TULLIUS CICERO 


I have given instructions about these matters to 
Tiro, whom I have sent to Rome on that account. 

I did not care to trouble you, who had already 
trouble enough. The more modest my Cicero is, 
the more I feel for him. For upon this subject he 
mentioned nothing to me, to whom he ou^ht par- 
ticAarly to have written ; but he wrote' to Tiro to 
say, that since the first of April, when the year 
ends, he had received nothing. You were always 
of opinion, agreeably to your,natural disposition, 
and thought also that it concerned my dignity, 
that he should have from me not only a liberal, but 
also a handsome and am^le allowance. Therefore 
1 wish you would^ manage (what I can transact 
through nobody else, or I would not trouble you), 
that there may be paid by exchanges at Athens 
what is sufficient for his yearly expenses. Eros 
will furnish the money for this purpose. I send ^ 
up Tiro ; therefore you will " be so good as to take ' 
care about it, and write me word if anything occurs 
to you upon the subject. 


LETTER XVI. 

At length a messenger is arrived from Cicero 
with a letter written, in good truth, after the ancient 
manner®, which of itself shows some degree of 
proficiency. Other people likewise give me good 
accounts. Leonidas, however, still uses the same 
expression of “ hitherto p.'* But Herodes gives 
him the highest commendations. What think you ? 
Though these should prove mere words, 1 am gra- 
tified to receive them on this subject, and gladly 
becoDve a credulous hearer. If you have heard 
anything from Statius that concerns me, 1 should 
be glad to be informed of it. I assure you this place ** 
is beautiful, and quite retired ; and, if yon wish to 
write anything, free from interruption. But I know 
not how it is, “ Sweet home Accordingly my 
steps revert to Tusculanum ". For, after all, this 
rude scene would solin grow tiresome. I am besides 
afraid of the rains, if my prognostics * are true ; for 
the frogs are exercising their rhetoric. I beg you 
to let me know where, and on what day, I can see 
our friend Brutus. 


LETTER XVII. 

I RECEIVED two letters on the 14th, one dated 
that day, and one the day before. Therefore to the 
earliest first. You will inform me about Brutus, 
when you know yourself. 1 had heard of the pre- 
tended alarm of the consuls ® ; for Sica, very affec- 
tionately indeed, but with unnecessary agitation, 
brought me an account of that suspicion. But 
what is it you say, “ that we must be content with 
wh at is offer«U'^ For not a word has been 

« Cicctro sent up liiw eonfidontiul frecd'inan Tiro with 
directions to communicate with A tticus upon the allowance 
for his son at Athens. ® See boolC'xiv. letter 7- 

P This refers to book xlv. lottcr Id. <1 l*ompoiaiiam. 
’ *■ The original is part of n Greek proverb. 

* Though Poinfieianum belonged to Cicero, yet he was 
most at home in Tusculanum. ^ 

‘ Cicero had translated the •• Prognostics ^*of Aratas. 

» Under pretence of personal danger the consuls appear 
to Ihivo surrounded themselves with a guard, perhaps to 
excite hostile feelings towards the conspirators. 

V The original is a Greek proverbial expression, quoted 
before, book vi. lottei*A. It probably alludes here, as in 
the former instance, to the partial payment of some debt. 


mentioned by Siregius^. I am not pleased with 
this. 1 have been vexed about your neighbour 
Pletorius, that anybody should have heard it before 
me. You have acted quite right in the case of 
Syrus. I imagine you will easily stop L. Antonius * 
through his brother Marcus. I forbade the money 
to be given to Antro, or to anybody, except v L. 
Fadius the sedile ; but you had not then received 
the letter. It cannot either safely or properly be 
done otherwise. With regard to the deficiency of 
100 sestertia (800/.) to be provided for Cicero, 1 
should wish you to inquire of Eros what is become 
of the rent of the houses *. I am not displeased 
with Arabic’s conduct in the affair of Sitius. About 
my journey T think nothing, til) I have settledjmy 
accounts ; in which I believe you agree with me. 
I have replied to your first letter : now hear what 
j I have to say to the other. You act as you always 
do® in assisting Servilia, that is Brutus I am 
glad you do not trouble yourself about the queen, 
and especially that you approve of my conduct. I 
have been informed by Tiro of the state of Eros’s 
accounts, and have sent for him. I am much 
obliged liy your engaging that Cicero shall be in no 
want. I hear great things of him from Messala, 
who called upon me on his return from them ® at 
Lanuvium. And indeed his own letter is so affec- 
tionately and classically written, that 1 might read 
it to a public audience, for which I think he 
deserves the more indulgence. SesCius, I iiragine, 
is not sorry about Bucilianus **. If Tiro comes to 
me, I think of going to Tusculanum. But I beg 
you to inform me without delay whatever happens 
which it may concern me to know. 


LETTER XVIII. 

Though I thought 1 had sufficiently exjdained 
to you on tlie 15th what I wanted, and what I 
wished you to do if it was convenient to you ; yet 
after 1 had set out, and was passing over the lake 
1 determined to send Tiro to you, that he might 
be present at the transactions*^ which were in agi- 
tation. And 1 ha ve also written to Dolabella to 

w Nothing is known of or several othc/iiaineH 

which occur in tli is letter; they may probably have been 
conneeted with Cicero only in bis private and pecuniary 
transuctioiis. 

* From giving trouble to tho Huthrotians. See letter 16 

of this book. y St'c letter 15 of this book. 

* This m.ay posMbly allude to., the bouHOK mentioned 
book xii. letter .12, from the rents of whi|,'i he unt^poued 
to defray bis son’s cxpenHes at Athens. 

» In the text is inserted a Greek letter, the meaning of 
which has been much disputed, it seenis to me most pro- 
bable that it is used for ** accounts,” being the first letter 
of tho word A J'yos. 

*» Atticiis had given to Servilia a sum of money for 
Brutus’s use, probably the same which is mentioned in 
Corn. Nepos’slife i>f Atticus, amounting to 100 sestertia, 
*hr HOO;. Frcjm the same author it appeara, that after 
^ Brutus was in Kpirtis, he sent him another prestmt of 300 
sestertia, or 2400;. c The conwpirators. 

' Scstius and Buoilianus were the names of two of the 
ermspiratnrs. What particular circumstance is here al- 
luded to, is not known ; perhaps the collecting vessels to 
transport liimself and his adherents to Epirus. See book 
xvi. letter 4. 

^ The Luerine lake, from his house at Cumae. See book 
xiv. letters 10 tipd 17* 

i Probably his money transactions. See letter 15 of this 
book. 


TO TITUS POMPONIUS ATTICUS. 


say, that, if he thought I should be glad to set 
off ; and 1 have asked him about the mules of 
burden*^ for the journey. Let me beg^ that in 
these matters (since I understand you are very 
much occupied, partly about the Hutbrotians, partly 
about Brutus, the providing for whose games I sus- 
pect devolves wholly upon you, and in great measure 
also the conduct of them) that therefomt in an affair^ 
of this kind you will give me a little of your assist- 
ance ; for much will not be requisite. Things ap- 
pear to me to tend to slaughter, and that at no great 
distance. You see the men ; you see the arms that 
are collected. I do not think myself by any means 
safe. If you think otherwise, 1 wish you would 
write to me ; for I would much rather remain at 
home, if I can do it with propriety. 


LETTER MX. 

What further attempt** is to be made in the 
case of the Buthrotians ?< • For you mention that 
you have been waiting in vain. And what docs 
Briilus say of himself.^ It am truly sorry you 
should be so detained ; for which we may thank 
the ten* men. It is a troublesome business, but 
must be borne, and is most acceptable to me- 
Respecting the employment of arms, I never saw 
anything more open. Let me be off, then ; but, as 
you say, we will talk of it together. Whaj^Theo- 
)»hanes^ants I cannot tell : for having written to 
me, I answered him as I could ; but he says -he 
wishes to come to me, partly about his own affairs, 
and partly about something that concerns me. 1 
am impatient to hear from you. Pray see that 
nothing is done rashly. Statius has written to 
me to say that Q. Cicero bad strongly affirmed to 
him in conversation that he could not bear these 
proceedings, and that he was resolved to go over to 
Brutus and Cassius. I want now to understand 
this ; for what it means 1 am unable to explain. 
He may design something in a fit of passion against 
Antonius ; he may aim at some new glory ; it may 
be all a sudden imjmlse ; and assuredly so it is. 
But yeW have my fears ; and his father is much 
disturbed ; for he knows what that person “ formerly 

s Cicero bciuf? appointed liia lieutenant was obliged to 
wait for Uolabclla’s sanction. 

h Going in the eaiaicity of lioutemmt to the consul, he 
was entitled to a supply^if mules. 

* This must be understood, upon which the following 

sentence depends. « 

i Uc^* 4 ^ing b^thO'Bottlcmcnt of his affairs previous to 
quitting the country. 

It Tills may either mean an attempt on the part of L. 
Antonius and others to molest the Hiitlirotians, [see letter 
15 of this book,] or an attempt'>on the part of Atticus to 
secure them. T incline to the former explanation. The 
letter being in answer to one from Atticus, Neverul parti- 
cular^ in it arc rendered obscure from our ignorance of the 
circumstances to which they allude. 

* This expression is probably a humorous one, taken 
from the decc^mviri, or ten persons, by whom the laws of 
Romo were framed ; and applied, perhaps by Atticus in 
the hrst instance, to some ten ]>eople distinguislied by * 
their disregard for the republic, who at this time. It may 
be, threatened to divide and appropriate Cicero’s property. 
Bee letter fl of this book. 

*“ Probably said in relation to the designs of evil-minded 
persons on Cicero’s property, 

“ Perhaps Dolabella. Bee book xiii. letter 9, where the 
very same Greek expressions are applied to young Q,uin- j 
tus’s conduct. I 


said of him to me ; things not to be revealed. In 
short, 1 do not know what he is at. I am to re- 
ceive from Dolabella such despatches ** as I please ; 
that is, none at all. Tell me ; did C. Antonius 
wish to be made a septemvir ** ? He^as undoubt- 
edly wd^thy ^ of it. It is, as you mention, with 
regard to Menedemus. Y ou will let me know evfty- 
thiug. 


LETTER XX. 

I HAVE returned mvfhanks to VectenuSj—for 
nothing could be more kind. Let Dolabella’s de- 
spatches be what you please ;*only let me have 
something, or at least a message to Nicias ^ : for 
who, as you say, did not before understand this 
arrangement * } Do you suppose that any sensible 
man now entertains a doubt but that it is a journey 
of despair, not of business.^ You say that men, 
and good ones too, already speak of the republic 
being in extremity. For my part, the very day on 
which 1 heard that tyrant* called in the assembly 
** a most eminent man,” I began to distrust. But 
when I was with you at Lanuvium, and saw that 
our friends had only so much hope of life as Anto- 
nius had been pleased to afford them, 1 quite 
despaired. Therefore, my Atticus, I would have 
you receive this“ with the same firmness with 
which I write it : that species of destruction, by 
which you are likely to fall'', you will esteem dis- 
graceful, and almost denounced against us by 
Antonius. From this snare I have determined to 
withdraw, not for the purpose of flight, but in the 
hope of a better death. The fault rests wholly with 
Brutus. You say that Pompeius'^ has been 
received at Cartheia. Now therefore they must 
send an army against him. To which camp then 
should I betake myself ? for Antonius cuts off any 
middle course. That camp is weak ; this is 
wicked. It is time therefore to hasten away. But 
help me with your advice, whether I should go from 
Brundisium, or from Puteoli. Brutus adopts a 
hasty but prudent counsel^. I am much con- 
cerned : for when shall I see hitmagain ? But we 
must bear the afflictions incident to humanity. 
You are yourself unable to see him. The gods 
confound this man who is dead x, for having ever 
molested Buthrotum ! But, leaving what is past, 
let us consider what is yet to be done. Though I 

<► Going in the capacity of Dolabella’s lieutenant, he 
might be supposed U» bear despatches. 

p One of tlie seven coininisHioncrs appointed for the dis- 
tribution* of forfeited or waste landH to the soldiers. 

H This is to be understood as said in derision, the com- 
missioners being persons of no reputation. 

^ ^ Nicias was the intimate friend of Dol^ella, and being 
to accf»mpany him in his province of Byria, [see book xiv. 
letter 9,] he had prohabfy already sot out before him on 
that expedition. 

* The text %ppcarB to be faulty in this place. 1 have 
I give#what 1 conefive to be the meaning. 

‘ Ca;sar. Bee book xiv. letter 11, * 

> »*What follows. 

▼ The text h^ been supposed to be comipt. It may 
perhaps relatf to Cicero’s apprehension of Anton ins’s 
power and cruelty, which Atticus may have declared his 
determination to^ abide. Had wo Atticus’s letters, the 
sense would probably be clear. 

w Bextus Pompeius, who still retained a powerful army 
in Spain. x in retiring from Italy. 

7 Caesar. So before, letter 4 of this book. 
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have not yet seen Eros, yet from his letter* and 
from what Tiro has ascertained* I am pretty well 
master of his accounts. You say tliat 1 ought to 
borrow two hundred sestertia (1600/*) for five 
months, — that is, to the first of November. The 
payment of me money due from Quintusnwill fall 
upian that day. I should pe glad therefore (as Tiro 
assures me you would ndt wish me to go up to 
Rome expressly for this purpose) that, if you do not 
object to such a business, you^would find out from 
whence the money can be procured, and contract 
for it on my behalf. This is what is wanting for 
the present. I must L^iquire more particularly 
about the balance from himself^ ; and in this, 
about the rents of *the dowry » estate, which, if they 
are regularly paid to Cicero, though I wish him to 
have a liberal allowance, yet will be nearly suffi- 
cient for him. I am aware thaff 1 must also have 
money for my journey ; but the former may be paid 
out of the estates as it becomes due ; what I want 
for myself must be had at once. And though I 
apprehend that he who is afraid of mere shadows ^ 
is driving on to slaughter, yet 1 shall not set off 
till my accounts are cleared. But whether they 
are unravelled or not, I will examine with you. I 
have thought it proper to write this with my own 
hand ; and have accordingly done so. About 
Radius, as you mention : but to nobody else I 
shall hope to have an answer from you to-day. 


LETTER XXL 

I HAVE to acquaint you that Quintus, the 
father, is exulting with delight ; for hi.s son has 
written to say that he had wished to go over to Bru- 
tus for this reason ; that Antonius having pressed 
him to get him made dictator, and to occupy some 
fortress, he had refused to do it ; and he refused 
from fear of vexing his father, from which time 
Antonius had been his enemy. “ But afterwards,'' 
says he, ** I recollected myself'*, being apprehensive 
that in his anger towards me, he might do you ® 
some injury ; therefore I have pacified him ; and 
indeed have reedved from him a promise of four 
hundred sestertia (3200/.) certain, with the hope of 
the rest t." Statius writes word that he is desirous 
of living with his father; and, what is surprising, 
he » is also glad of it. Did you ever know a more 
confirmed profligate than he is I quite approve 
of your hesitation in the affair of Can us K I had 
suspected nothing about the debts ; but supposed 

X Eros. 

» This appears to he the same estate mentioned in letter 
17 of this book, and may have been part of Tej^^ntia’s dower, 
settled pcrhnps upon her son. 
b Antonius. letter 17 of this book, 
c See letter 16 of this book. 

d From fear of irritating Antonius he checked his desire 
of Joining Brutus. « His fathe>^ 

f What WHS further necessary to disoVargo his deb!», c 
g Statius himself, who was freod-man and steward to 
Quintus, and had, by his influence with the father, exdlted « 
the jealousy and hatred of the son. 

1* This appears to be said of young Quiitt‘..B, whose story 
Cicero distrusted, thinking that it was u trick to get money 
from his father. 

* See book xiil. letters 41 and 42, whore Cana may pro- 
bably be the daughter of Ciuius here mentioned. It will 
be recollected that she was proposed as a wife for young 
Quintus. * 


the dower J to have been entirely repaid. .What you 
defer, that you may speak with me personally, I 
shall be anxious to hear- You may keefp the mes« 
senger as long as you please ; for 1 know you are 
busy. About Xeno you have managed admirably. 
I will send you what 1 am writing, as soon as it is 
finished. You mentioned to Quintus that you had 
written to him ; but nobody brought the letter. Tirp 
says that you do not now approve of Brundisium **, 
and that you talked something about soldiers. But 
I had already fixed upon Hydruntiira *. I was in- 
fluenced by your five hours' passage. But what a 
long voyage is this “ ! However, we will see about 
it. I received no letter from you on the 2l8t ; for 
now what news is there ? Y ou will come then as 
soon as you are able. 1 hasten my departure^ that 
Sextus " may not first arrive, whom they report to 
be on his way. 


LETTER XXn. 

I REJOICE with ^ou upon the departure® of 
young Quintus. He will give us no further 
trouble P. I am ready to believe that Pansa talks 
favourably ; for I know that he has always united 
himself with Hirtius. I suppose he may be very 
friendly towards Brutus and Cassius, if he can 
find his advantage in it ; but when will he go near 
them ^ Likewise an enemy to Antonitw ; hut 
when ? or wliy ? How long are we to be trifled 
with •* ? I mentioned that Sextus was on his way, 
not as if he were just at hand ; but because he cer- 
tainly acts with that view, and will on no account 
laydown his arms. If he persists, war must be the 
consequence. But here our Cytherius' declares 
that nobody but the conqueror shall live. What 
will Pansa say to this ? And if war takes place, as 
it seems probable, which wdll he join ? But of 
these and other matters when we meet ; to-day, •as 
you intimate, or to-morrow. 


LETTER XXIII. 

I AM wonderfully distracted, yet without any 
particular uneasiness ; but a great number of 
things occur to me both w^ys on th^ subject of my 
journey. “ How long is thio to last.^'^’ you will 
say. As long as there is room for hesitation, 
which will be till I am fairly*eml^arked. If 1 hear 
from Pansa, I will send you both liiy leffer and 
his. I am expecting Silius, td whom I will give* 
the memoir 1 have drawn up^ If there is any 
news, you will acquaint me with it. I have sent a 
letter to Brutus. If you know anything about his 
progress, I shall be obliged to yon to inform me. 

i She may probably have been divorced from a former 
husband, hut with some charge upon her dower, 
k 8ee letter 20 of this book. 

I The extremity of Italy nearest to. Gi^ce. 

From Puteoli. n Sextus Pompoius. 

o Frfim Home. P By his intrigues with Antonius. 

q By these ineffectual professions of Pansa. 
r Meaning Antonius, who was under the control of his 
mistress Cytheris. Bee book x. letter 10. 

■ To be transmitted to Atticus. 

* A short account of the state of public affairs. The 
same Greek word is employed in the same sense, book ii. 
letter 1. 



TO TITUS POMPONIUS ATTICUS. 


LETTER XXIV. 

The messenger which I sent to Brutus returned 
from his journey the 2tith. Servilia informed 
him that Bratus had set out that day at ten 
o’clock. I was sorry my letter had not been 
delivered. Silius did not come to me. I drew up 
that statement, and have sent the account to you. 
I want to know on what day I may expect you. 


LETTER XXV. 

There is great variety of opinions about my 
going abroad, for I have many visitors. But let 
me beg you to take this matter into consideration 
It is a thing of some importance. Do you approve 
it, if I think of returning by the Ist of January ? 
My mind is evenly balanced, yet so that I incline 
to go, provided ray conduct gives no offence. And 
you ^ave also a^ly point<?d out the day, that was 
formerly held sacred; that is, the mysteries". 
But however this may be, incident must regulate 
my determination about the journey. Let me 
therefore continue to doubt. Eor a winter voyage 
is an odious tiling ; which was the reason of my 
asking you about the day of the mysteries. I 
think, as you say, that T shall see Brutus. I mean 
to go from hence the last day of the month. 


LETTER XXVI. I 

1 SEE that you have dcjjie everything about 
Quintus’s business ; yet be is uneasy and doubtful 
whether he should humour Lepta, or shake Silius’s 
credit. I have heard say that L. Piso wishes to get 
away on some appointment under a forged decree 
of the senate. J should like to know if there is 
any truth in it. T)ie messenger, whom I told you 
1 had sent to Brutus at Anugninum, returned on 
the night previous to the first of the month, bring- 
ing me I letter, in which there was one thing incon- 
sistent with his consummate good sense ; that is, 
that he wanted me to attend his games'', I 
replied, that in the first place I was already set out, 
BO that it was^o longer In my power ; in the next 
place, that it^ould very strange for; me, who 
have never gone to Rome at all since this^ assump- 
tion of arms''', and that, not so much in consider- 
ation of my danger, as of my dignity, suddenly to 
come up to nie games. For at such a time to ex- 
hibit the games is quite right for him, — it is part 
of his duty ; but as it is no part of my duty ta see 
them*, BO neither is it becoming. I am indee *ex- 
ceedingly desirous that they should be exhibited, 
and should be well received, which I trust will be 
the case ; and I entreat you to let me know from 
the very beginning how the3igo off, and afterwards 
to pursue the detail through each succeeding day. « 
But enough abfmt the games. The rest of his let- 

" See the ooncluBion of book v., also tho last sentences of 
book >i. letter 1 . It was perhaps deemed a profanation to 
travel, or to transact any unnecessary business, at the time 
of this solemn festival, which I conceive must be the same 
that in the passage referred to in the sixth book is called 
“ the Roman Mysteriea** 

« See letters 10 and 12 of this hook. 

w See letters 18 and 19 of this hook. 


ter sometimes inclines one way, sometimes another; 
yet emits occasional sparks of vigour. That you may 
judge for yourself what to think of it, I send you 
a copy of the letter, though my messenger informed 
me that he had also brought a* letter from Brutus 
for yoi% which had been forwardeff to you from 
Tusculanum, I have so arranged iny journey a» to 
be at Puteoli the 7th of July ; for I wish to em- 
bark as soon as 1 can, yet so as to use all human 
precaution in my voyage. You may relieve M. 
A^lius from all furtlier care. He wants permission 
to make some excavations at the extremity of his 
property, which are to pass under ground, and to 
be subject to cejrtain service^. Let him know that 
I have long since objected to itT that nothing 
would be an equivalent to me. OTt, as you say to 
me, let it be expressed with all gentleness ; and so 
as rather to reliete him Alom all further care, than 
to let him suppose that I am at all offended. I beg 
you likewise to speak freely with Cascelius upon 
that subject of Tullius y. It is a small concern^; 
but you have very properly adverted to it. It was 
conducted with too much craftiness. If he had 
any way imposed upon me, which he was near 
doing, unless you had ill-naturedly » stepped in, I 
should have been very angry. However it may be 
therefore, J wish the business to be stopped, 
Hemetiiber * * * You will take care to give pos- 
session to the person for whom Cserellia applies, 
at the highest price which was offered at the sale. 
I think this was three hundred and eighty sestertia 
(.IGOOif.), If there is any news, or if you foresee 
anything that is likely to happen, I should wish 
you to write to me as often as possible. Remem- 
ber to make my excuse to Varro, as I desired you, 
for my backwardness in writing. I hope Mundus 
I will trim his opponent®. Let me know (for you 
; are curious about such things) what M. Ennius 
has done respecting the will. From Arpina^ 
July 2d. 


LETTER XXVII. 

• 

I AM pleased that you should persuade me to 
do What 1 had already done of my own accord the 
day before. For by the same messenger who took 
my letter to you on the 2nd, I wrote also to'Sestius 
in terms of great regard. He does kindly to follow 
me to Puteoli, but his complaint is unreasonable. 
For it was not so much my business to wait for 

*■ J have given what appeared to roe tho roust natural 
interpretation of this pat>Hagc, which is very obscure and 
probably rouch corrupted. 

y By eomp^riHon with letter 29 of this book, there is 
reason to suppose that this relates to some interest of 
money duo to Cicero. • 

z After the scnteiroe^'elating to Tullius; which seems 
to be inserted wi thorn any other connexion with the pre- 
ceding, thanij^hut may have arisen from its place in 
^ letter ; 1^ seems here to revert to the subject of 

M. iElius’s request, which Atticus may have been the flrsP^ 
, to mention. 

This T iirderstand to bo said in jest ; the notice which 
Atticus bud ttriAn of tho business having thwarted Ai)lius*s 
dosigns. 

b The text is too much corrupted to be intelligible. • 
c Tho text is here likewise either dciioierit, or too con- 
cise to admit of any certain interpretation in our ignorance 
I of tho circumstances. Tho name occurs again in letter 29 
' of this book. 
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him on his return from Cosanum, as his, either 
not to go till he had seen me, or to come back 
sooner. For he knew I was anxious to set off, and 
I had written to say that he would come to me at 
• Tusculanum. I am troubled at the tears you shed 
upon leaving me **. If you had done sn in my 
pi%sence, 1 might possibly have changed altogether 
my resolution of going. But I like the hope, 
with which you consoled yourself of our soon 
meeting again, which expec|;ation is indeed my 
greatest support. You shall have no want of let- 
ters. 1 will inform you of everything relating to 
Brutus. I shall very scfon send you my treatise 
upon Glory, and 1 will make out something in the 
manner of Her^lides, which may lie by in your 
closet. 1 remember about Plancua. Attica has 
reason to complain®. Your information about 
Bacchis, and about the^haplet^ on the statues, 
was highly acceptable ; and I trust you will here- 
after omit nothing, not only of so great, but of 
ever so little interest. I shall not forget H erodes 
and Mettius, and everything, which 1 can but sus- 
pect will be agreeable to you. O disgraceful son 
of your sister ! He arrived as I was writing this, 
about sunset, while we were at dinner. 

4 

LETTER XXVIII. 

As I wrote you word yesterday, I have settled to 
get to Puteolanum ^ on the 7th. There I shall 
hope to hear daily from you, especially upon the 
subject of the games « ; of which you must also 
send an account to Brutus. 1 sent you yesterday 
a copy of a letter 1 had from him, which I was 
hardly able to understand Make my excuses to 
my Attica, so that all the blame may rest upon 
you ; and assure her that 1 have by no means 
brought away with me all my affection.” * 


LETTER XXIX. 

I SEND you Brutus's letter*!. Good gods ! 
What a want of resource ! You will see when you 

UncoTtain if they should ever meet again in such dis- 
tracted ^imes. 

c He might perhaps have sent her no message by 
Attious. 

^ I have taken the liberty of Inserting this word in the 
place of Tusculanum,” which is found in all the editions. 
The alteration Is very slight, and amply warranted by 
tracing Cicero’s pnigress from tlie evidenoo of his other 
letters. For he appears to have gone from Piiteoli on the 
30th of June [letter 25 of this book] to Arpinas July 2 
[letter 26], and thonoe to Tusculanum Jul^ 3 [letter 28], 
where lie took leave of Atticrus [letter 27], and from 
whonco we fln<i him at Formia* July 6 [letter 29] on his 
way back to Puteoli July 7 [bod»£ xvi. letter 1], where he 
was to embark. 

g See letter 26 of this book. (. 

h It is said letter 26 of this book ^at Brutus* c«entl-« 
• ments incline soinotimcs one way, sometimes another;** 
so that here we are to understand Cicero as hardly kflow-^^ 
ing what conclusion to draw respecting the mcasuroH he 
would pursue. The same meaning is attacked to the word 
interpretari in letter 19 of this hook. 

kThe concluding expression may probably be copied 
from some letter of Attica’s. 

J Probably another letter subsequent to that mentioned 
in letter 2Ct>f this book. 


read it. Respedting the celebration of Brutus's 
games I agree with you. You need not go to M. 
.iElius's house ; but speak to him ** Vhen you 
meet him. About the six per cent, from Tullius 
you may employ M. Axianus, as you mention. 
Your transaction with Cosianus is well managed ; 
and it gives me pleasure to find that you attend to 
your own concerns as well as mine, t am glad my 
lieutenancy ^ is approved. May the gods accom- 
plish what you promise “ I For what is there 
that T prefer to my friends ? Though I have my 
fears about her ", whom you except. When 1 have 
seen Brutus, 1 will write you a full account. 1 
wish it may be true about Plancus and Decimus 
I do not like Sextus's throwing away his shield J’. 
Tell me if you know anything about Mundus. I 
have replied to all your observations ; now 
hear mine. Quintus the son is come to con- 
duct me to Puteoli. A famous citizen ! you 
might call him Favoniiis, or Asinius. He did it 
for two reasons ; to attend me,^ and to make his 
peace with Brutus and Cassius. Hut what say 
you ? For T know you arc well acquainted with 
the Othos. He says rthat he is going to take to 
himself Julia ^ : for a divorce is settled. His 
fatller asked me what was said of her. T replied, 
that I had heard nothing (for I did not know wliy he 
asked), excepting what related to her features, and 
to her parentage. But why } said T, Upon which 
he told me that his son wished to maijy her. 
Then T, notwithstanding •my abhorrence, yet said 
that I did not suppose the reports to be true. It is 
his object (for this is it) to give our nephew nothing. 
She will have liim without regarding his father. 1 
suspect however thi^ the young man dreams as 
usual. But I should be glad if you would makb 
inquiry, which you can easily do, and let me 
know. 

I beseech you, what is this ? After I had sealed 
my letter, some persons from Formife, who were 
dining with me, told me they had seen Plaiicu.s, 
him who is engaged about Buthrotum the day 
previous to my writing this, that is, on the 5th, 
dejected and without his trappings ; and that the 
servants said, that he and his colonists ** had 
been turned out by the Buthrotians. Well done ! 
But 1 beg you to write me an account of the whole 
business. 

^ Beo letter 26 of this book. * 

1 See letter 11 of this book. 

Probably that ho would bco him In Greece. 

" This may mean Pilia, or Attica, ivhoF'' health might 
prevent them from travelling. 

o PluneiiB and DeeiiuuH Brutus had been nominated by 
Cscsar consuls elect for the year after Hirtius and PanBo. 
Thl^ n<iw commanded one the further, the otbftr the 
nearer Gaul. It is probable that at this time Plancus had 
declared his determination to join Decimus Brutus against 
Antonins. 

P It was proverbially disgraceful for one “ to throw away 
his shield which me^s here “ giving up the cause.” 
[See book xvi. letter 3.] It is not unlikely that the expres- 
sion may have been borrowed from Attlfus. 

a It is to be supposed that slie was married to one of the 
Othos. 

^ To make a distribution of lands in Kpirus. See Ap- 
pendix. He is so distingiiisbed, ns being a different per- 
son from that Plancus, who was before mentioned in this 
letter. 

• Those who came to take possession of the lands. 


TO TITUS POMPON lUS ATTICUS. 


BOOK XVI^ 


LETTER I. 


T ARRIVED at Piiteolanum the 7th of July, and 
write this the following day on my way to Brutus 
at Nesis But while T was at dinner the day I 
got here, Eros delivered to me your letter. Is it 
80 ? In the edict for proclaiming the games, is the 
month, instead of Quintilis, called July, according 
to the new name given to it in honour of Ceesar “ ? 
May the gods confound those '' people! But we may 
storm the whole' day. Can anything be more dis- 
graceful than the adoption of the term “ July *’ by 
Brutus ? I turn therefore to my own duty, aftd 
** let us leave this,** as it is said for 1 see no 
help. But i)ray, yhat is it 1 hear about the settlers 
of Buthrotum being cut t<t jiieces ? And what is 
the meaning of Plancus’s going in such haste (for 
so Pheard) day and night ? %T want much to know 
the truth. I am very glad that my going is^p- 
p roved. Ft is no wonder if the Dy means y, fter 
being driven from their possessions, should infest 
the sea ; but it does not follow that my staying 
here would be thought proper *. There may be some 
securitjj in sailing in company with Brutus ; but T 
apprehend his vessels are very small. H owever, I 
shall presently know, and will write to you to- 
morrow. I imagine it was a false alarm about 
Ventidius With regard to Sextus it is held for 
certain that he does not take up arms. Tf this is 
♦ue, I see that without a civil war we are to be made 
slaves. How then ? The first of January affords 
us hope in Pansa. Mere* illusion ! In the wine 
and indolence of these people? From the 210 
sestertia ‘‘ (16H0/.) Cicero’s accounts may very well 
be liquidated. For Ovius is recently come from 
thence, and details many circumstances which give 


t A small island not far from Putooli, whore tho younger 
liiicullus, a relation of Brutus, had a villa. 

» in order to make this iutcUigible to the English reader, 
I have thought it noccBS<u*y thus to paraphrase what in the 
original is contained in two words. 1 have throughout 
adopted the English dates; and in general the months 
have the same dciiominaflons in both languages ; except- 
ing that July and August used to be called Quintilis and 
8extllis ; till the first wujaltered in honour of Julius Cresar 
' a little jj^efore ^is daath, tlie other afterwards in honour of 
I Augustus. 

V The Cwsarian faction, by whom this date is supposed 
to have been inserted in the proclamation. 

I w This text has Issen variously tortured. Without alter- 
j ing the reaiJing of the manuscripts, I understand 
j to be taken from Ifomcr H. ii. 236, where Thersites says — 

I ** Let 11 H leave this man.'* Nothing is more eonmion in 
I those letters than such partial quohitions. The et preced- 
ing the Greek word, I take to be' part of the Latin text. 

X See book xv. letter 2.9. 

Y These were pirates subdued by Pompeiiis, and planted 
at Dynw In Greece ; from whence they had subsequently ^ 

j been exi)cl!'*d by Ceesar. 

! * This seems to be the meaning ; which a literal trans- 

I lation would hardly have conveyed. 

I a That he was advancing with troops to support Anto- 
i nius. 

' 1^ Sextus Pompelus. See book xvi. letter 29. 

I e This may perhaps be the sum borrowed, which, book 
XV. letter 20, was in round numbers called 200 sestertia. 


me pleasure. Among the rest this is not am?S8, 
that he was authorised to Assure me his allowance 
was amply sufficient ; that 72 sestertia (580/.) were 
sufficient, fully and «ntirelv ; but that Xeno doled 
it out sparingly and reluctimtly, that is, by little at 
a time. What you have transmitted beyond the 
rents of the houses may be placed to that year, 
upon which fell the additional expense of his 
journey ; and iii future, dating from the first of 
April let his allowance be raised to 80 sestertia 
(64 0/.) ; for the, houses^ now produce so much. 
But it must be considered w'hat should be done 
when he returns to Rome, for I do not think that 
mother-in-law ^ can be tolerated.- I rejected the 
proposal through the tall Pindarus Now hear 
for #hat purpose I have sent the messenger. 
Quintus the son promises me that he will be a 
very Cato ; and both the father and the son have 
been urgent with me to commend him to you ; 
yet so, that you might only give credit to him 
when you should be satisfied from your own know- 
ledge. I shall give him a letter agreeable to his 
own wishes ; but, that you may not be moved by 
it, I write this for the purpose of assuring you that 
I am not moved myself. The gods grant that he 
may fulfil what he promises ! It would be a gene- 
ral joy. But I say no more. He sets out from 
hence the 9th. For he says there is an assignment 
for the 15th, and that he is severely pressed. You 
will regulate by my letter the manner in which you 
are to answer him. I will write more when I have 
seen Brutus, and send hack Eros. I admit the 
excuse of my Attica, and love her dearly. My 
compliments to her and to Pilia. 


UETTER ir*. 

(Gr£BV. V.) 

Brutus is already expecting to hear from you. 
What I told him of Attius’s '■‘Tereus*” was not new ; 
but he supposed it to have been the ** Brutusl.** 
However, some rumour had reached him that the 
exhibition of the Grecian games'* had not been well 

^ Sec bt)ok xii. letter 32. 

<* Sec book xv. letter 15 

t The mother of Homo lady proposed as a match for the 
youtig Ciceni. 

g: Probably some freed-nian of large stature belonging to 
this lady. # 

** This is prf»bably^h«^ letter which was taken by young 
Quintus, aud wJiieh i have tliouglit fit to place the second 
in this book, Auving apparently been written on the even- 
ing July 8, iifttr his visit to Brutus in company with 
yoiwp: Quintus. The behaviour of b(»th parties at that vXsifP j 
mity have given Cicero additional confidence in his nejifaew s 
professions ; which afterwards proved to be sincere. 

1 See the ne«t letter. 

J Another play by the same author. , 

^ The people were entertained for several days together, 
during *whioh time there were a variety of exhibitions, 
and, among the rest, what are here denominated Grecian 
games, which were probably the contests of the Athletae 
borrowed from the Greeks. 
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attended ; which did not surprise me ; for you 
know my opinion of them*. Now hear what is 
better than alL Quintus has passed several days 
with me ; and if 1 wished it, would even have staid 
longer : but, while he was here, you cannot believe 
how much he delighted me in every respt^t ; par- 
ti^arly in that”^ wherein I was least satished. 
For he is so entirely changed by means of some 
writings which I had in*hand, and by repeated con- 
versation and instruction, that he will in future 
be disposed towards tl^ repubiic as we could wish. 
Having not only assured me, but persuaded me of 
his sincerity, he has be^ very earnest with me to 
vouch to you for his condtkcting himself in a man- 
ner honourable b«th to you and to me. And he 
does not ask you immediately to trust him ; but 
when you are thoroughly satished, then to give him 
yoUr affection. Unless he had aonvinced me, and 
I had believed what I tell you to be certain, I 
should not have done what I am going to mention. 
For 1 took the young man with me to Brutus, who 
was so well satisfied with what I relate, that he | 
gave full credit to it himself, and refused to accept 
me as a voucher ; but commending him, spake 
most kindly of you ; and upon taking leave of him, 
embraced and kissed him. Therefore, though I 
have more reason to congratulate you than to ask 
you, yet I do ask that if heretofore he appears to 
have been guilty of some indiscretions owing to the 
infirmity of youth, you will believe that he has 
renounced them ; and trust me when I add, that 
your authority will have great, or rather the greatest, 
effect in confirming his resolution. Having several 
times thrown out to Brutus my design of sailing in 
his company, he did not seem to catch at it, as 1 
had expected. 1 thought him absorbed ; which 
indeed is the case, particularly on the subject of the 
games. But on my return home. On. Lucceius, 
who sees a great deal of Brutus, informed roe 
that he delayed bis voyage, not from irresolution, 
but waiting if any chance should arise.^ 1 there- 
fore doubt whether I should go to Venusia, and 
there wait to hear about the troops. If they are 
not in the neighbourhood, as some suppose, I may 
go to Hydruntum. If neither^ is safe, I shall 
return to this place. Do you think I am jesting** ? 
May 1 die if anybody keeps me besides you. For 
only look round — But 1 blush to say it before your 
face. How charmingly are the days pointed out in 
Lepidus’si* auspices ; aud how conveniently for the 
purpose of my return ! I derive from your letter a 
great encouragement to set out. ,,Aad 1 wish I 
may see you there *i. But as you shall think most 
advantageous'. I am expecting Nepos*s* letter. 
Is he desirous to possess my writings, who con- 

1 That they are undeserving of attention. *This appears 
from the Familt^r Epistles. — Kp. Fam. vii. 1. 

» His attachment to Antonius.^ 

® Neither Brundisium nor Hydruifuim. « 

o This may perhaps allude to some letter from Atticus 
adverting to book xv. letter 27, in whj|;di Cicero ex- 
pressed his oonoern at parting from hinu 

P Lopidus was chief pontifex at this time; in which , 
capacity he appointed the days for the augurs to take the 
auspices, and Cicero, it will bo recolleoted^4|plonged to the 
college of augurs. 

•i^ln Greece. 

^ Meaning that he would not have Attious go to his 
own inconvenience. 

• Cornelius Nepos, who had a great friendship with 
Attious. I 


siders as unfit to be read those subjects ^ of which 
I am most proud ? And you say, ** after him, who 
is irreproachable ^ but it is you whofare “ irre- 
proachable,'' while he is divine." There is no 
collection of my letters ; but my Tiro has about 
seventy, and some may be got from you. These I 
must look over and correct, and then they shall be 
published 


LETTER HI. 

{Gr<BV, ii.) 

On the 10th I received two letters, one by my 
own messenger, the other by Brutus's. We had 
here a very different report respecting the Buthro- 
tians. But to this among many otlier things we 
must submit. 1 send back Eros sooner than 1 had 
intended, that there may be somebody to attend to 
Hortensius ; and also because he says be has made 
an appointment with the knights Hortensius 
however is very unrcascAiaDle ; for there is nothing 
owing to him excepting from the third instalment^, 
which becomes due tlge Ist of August ; and ofHhis 
very instalment the greater part has been paid him 
solib time before the day. But Eros will see about 
this on the 15th* In the case of Publilius^, 1 think 
there ought to be no delay in making the proper 
assignment. Yet when you consider how far I 
have receded from my right, by paying at once 200 
out of the 400 sestertia (3200/.) and giving a bill 
for the remainder, you may mention to him, if you 
please, that he ought to wait my convenience after 
the loss 1 have sustained in my just claims. But 
1 entreat you, my dear Atticus, (do you observe 
how 1 coax ? ) as long as you remain in Romi| 
manage, regulate, govern all my concerns, without 
waiting to hear from me* F'or though the balance 
is quite sufficient to discharge all ^demands, yet it 
frequently happens that our own debtors are not 
punctual to their time. If anything of this sort 
should occur, let my credit be of the first con- 
sideration with you : so as to support it by borrow- 
ing, or even by selling, if circumstances render it 
necessary. Brutus was much pleased with your 
letter. For 1 was with him several hours in Nesis 
soon after I had received it;,, He seemed to be 
delighted with “ Tereus and to feel himself under 
greater obligation to Acciui^ than to Antonius. P’or 
myself, the more 1 am pleased with the account, 
the more it excites my indignation and vexation, 
that the Roman people shouffl en 4 j>Lov their hands, 
not in defending the republic, but in applau*Hing it. 

^ Philosophical inquiries. 

V This, which is no doubt copied from Atticus's letter, 
and there applied to Cicero, as likewise tho subsequent 
expressions, are taken from Homer. 

V It is to be supposed that Atticus had solicited him to 
publish a collection of his letters. 

It is uncertain who are meant. 

X Should not this be written Hordeonius, who was before 
stated to have succeeded to part of Cluvius's estate ? [See 
book xiii. letter 46.] Whoever he was, 6icero appears to 
have purchased his interest on condition of iwyiug for it 
by threo instalments. 

y Brother to Cicero^s second wife, to whom, upon his 
divoroe, he was to repay her fortune. See book xiii. letter 
34. 

* The title of one of Accius's or Attfus's plays, in which 
tho expressions in favour of liberty called forth the plaudits 
of the i>opulaoe. 
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The minds of these men* appear to be inflamed to 
such a pitch as to unmask their wickedness. But 
however, ff they do but smart, let them smart for 
what they may^. 1 am glad of what you say, that 
my determination*^ is every day more approved; 
and was anxiously expecting what you might write 
to me about it ; for I meet with a variety of opi- 
nions. Indeed it was on that account 1 protracted 
my stay, in order to leave it open as long as pos- 
sible. But now that I am driven out with a pitch- 
fork, I 1hin*k of proceeding to Brundisium ; for it 
will be easier and more practicable to avoid the 
troops*^ than the pirates, who are reported to be 
seen abroad. Sestius was expected on the tenth*'*, 
but he is not come, so far as 1 know. Cassius has 
arrived with his little fleet. As soon as 1 have 
seen him, I mean to go on the ll‘th**to Poinpei- 
anum, thence to Acculanum, and so on. It is as I 
supposed about Tutia^. The report of ^^buti®s*‘ 

1 do not believe ; I do not however care about it 
any more than j^ou. I have written to Plancus 
and OppiuS* because you* desired me ; but do not 
think it necessary to deliver the letters, unless you 
chobse it. For after havinj^ done for you every- 
thing in their power, I am afraid they will think my 
recommendation superfluous ; especially Oppius, 
whom 1 know to be entirely in your interests. But, 
as you like. Since you write word that you shall 
winter in Epirus, it will be a great kindness to nrib 
if you ^o thither before the time that' I mvist by 
your advice return into Italy. Let me hear from 
you as often as possible ; if about things of little 
moment, by any messenger you may find ; but if 
there is anything of more importance, send some- 
body from your house. If I get safe to Brun- 
disium, 1 shall set about my Heraclideuii work! ; I 
have sent you the treatise upon Glory. You will 
keep it locked up, as usual ; but let select passages 
be marked, which Salvius ^ may read to your guests, 
when he has a good audience. These books please 
me much ; I would rather hear that they pleased 
you. Again and again farewell. 


LETTER IV. 

(Grofv. iii.) 

You have done wisely (for I am now writing 
answer to the le^teV which you sent me after 
meeting Antonius at Tibur). Wisely I say in 
giving way to him,^ and even being forward to 


• Ant<iniiisv party. 

^ The original is from Afranius. — Tusc. Diap. Iv. 20. 

c Of going abroad. 

Which were expoctod from Macedonia to strengthen 
Antonina’s army. 

^ The day on which Cicero writes, 

* There soems to be no doubt that what is in the manu- 
sesripts V. Ka;., should be v. Id. 

g What this alludes to is not known. 

This is unknown. ^ 

i On the subject of Buthrotum. 

i After the manner of lloraclides. Bee book xv. letter 4« 

It A freed-mon of Atticus employed in his library, fsce 
book xiii, letter 44,] and in reading to him during some 
part of his dinner ; which Com. Nepos informs us was his 
constant practice. It seems to have been a frequent prac- 
tice not only among the ancient Greeks and^Romans, but 
also in more recent times ; and yras probably only discon- 
tinued upon the easy acquirement of books consequent on 
the invention of printing. 


thank him^ For as you rightly observe, we can 
more easily bear the loss of our public rights than 
of our private ones. When you say that you are 
more and more pleased with “ O Titus,*' &c. 
you give me fresh spirits to write. In your expec- 
tation df seeing Eros, and not empty-handed 1 am 
glad that you have not been disappointed, ^ut 
what I have sent you is the same treatise retouched ; 
and indeed it is the original itself in many places 
interpolated and ipnended. When it has been 
transcribed on large paper, you may read it in 
private to your guests. But as you love me, shw 
yourself cheerful and eptftrtain them well, lest they 
vent upon me the displeasure they may feel towards 
you“. I wish that what I hear of Cicero may be 
true. 1 shall know about Xeno, when I am there p; 
though I cannot s1\pp6se that he would do anything 
either inattentively oF illiberally. Respecting 
II erodes, I will do as you desire ; and what you 
mention, I will learn from Saufeius and Xeno, 
On the subject: of Quintus the son, I am glad the 
letter *1, which 1 sent by my messenger, was delivered 
to you previously to that which he took himself ; 
though you would not have been deceived. Never- 
theless — But I am anxious to know what he said to 
you and you to him ; yet I have no doubt that 
each beliaved in his own manner. 1 hope to 
receive the account by Curius ; who, aniiffl>le as he 
is himself and beloved by me, yet derives a great 
additional regard from your recommendation. 1 
have replied to your letter. Now hear what I am 
persuaded is unnecessary to be written, but yet 1 
write. Many considerations affect me on my 
departure^ and most of all, that I am separated 
from you. Besides, I dislike the trouble of a 
voyage, unsuitable not only to my age, but also to 
my character. And the time of my departure has 
something absurd in it ; for I leave a state of peace, 
to come back to war ; and the interval that might 
be spent among my small estates, in convenient 
and sufficiently pleasant houses, I am going to 
waste in travelling. My consolation is that I shall 
either be of service to Cicero, or shall be able to 
judge what advaqtage is to be expected. Then you, 
as I hope, and as you promise, will presently be 
there. If this happens, everything will go better 
with me. But I am much vexed about the balance 
of my accounts. For though it is all clear, yet 
Dolabella’s debt being entered* among them, and 
his assignees total strangers to me, 1 feel anxious 
about it ; so that among all my troubles nothing 
vexes me moi%. Therefore I do not think 1 have 
done wrong in having written to Balbus more 
openly, that if anything of the kind should happen, 
and the payments should not correspond, he might 
assist me^ likewise in having desired you in the 
event of such an accident to coaarounicate with 

J Antonius mayhap agreed to acknowledge Atticus’s 
payment in exompnon, or partly in exemption, of further 
demands unpn Buthrotum. With this the following son- 
tenee very well qgrees ; meaning, that ho did right to tliank 
Antonius for his private eerviees, notwithfftfuiding 
pflblft wrongs entailed ux)on the state. Jtes publica and 
ret famUiaris, are here opposed to each other, 

» These iwf da are the beginning of Cicero’s treatise upon 
“ Old Age." 

n That is, with some composition of Cicero's. The words 
are probably Attlcus's. 

o Lest they be out of humour, and not disposed to like 
my work. 

p At Athena. 4 See letter 1 of this book. 
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him ; which you will do if you see occasion, more 
especially if you go into Epirus. I write this on 
the point of embarking from Fompeiaiium with 
three small vessels of ten oars each. Brutus is 
still in Nesis, Cassius at Naples. Are you pleased 
with Deiotarus, and are you not pleusef^ with 
Hiesgs*^? who having been directed at the time 
that Blesamius came to me to do nothing without 
consulting our friend Sextus’^, made no communi- 
cation to him nor to any of us. I long to kiss my 
Attica for the sweet salutation she sent me through 
you. You will return th(h*efore my kindest com- 
plftients to her, and present them likewise to 
Piiia. 


LETTER yp 
(Urarr. iv.) 

As T told you in the letter you would receive 
yesterday or perhaps to-day (for Quintus" said the 
next day), I went to Nesis the 8th. Brutus was 
there. How he was vexed about the 7 th of July* ! 
He was wonderfully disturbed, and said that he 
should write to desire that the lights with the wild 
beasts, which were to take place the day after the 
Apollinary games, might be proclaimed f<»r the 
IJth of Quintilis. Li bo came in and said that 
Philo, Pompeiu8*s freed-man,andhisownfreed-man 
Hilarus, had arrived from Sextus “ with a letter to 
^ the consuls, or whatever else they are to be called'^. 
He read us a c(»py of it. I said what I thought, 
that some few things were irreh'vant ; but ot ber- 
wise it was suflicitmtly dignified and not dis- 
respectful. 1 ordy wanted to have added that what 
was inscribed to the consuls alone, should have 
.been to the prietors, tribunes of tlje people and 
senate, lest they sbould^^ik>t produce what had 
been sent to themselves. They say that .Sextus 
was at Carthagena with only one legion ; and that 
ho received the account of Cv^mr tlie vi'ny day on 
which he had taken the town of Borea ; that after 
taking the town there was a wonderful expression of 
joy, a change in men's minds, and a concourse from 
all parts ; but that he returned td the six legions 
which he had left in the further part of Spain. To 
Libo himself however he wrote word tliut there 
could be no accommodation unless he were per- 
mitted to resume his own"' bouse. The. sum of 
his demands was, that all the armies should be dis- 
missed wherever they might be. So much for 
Sextus. Respecting the Buthrotiai|^, after every 
inquiry 1 hear nothing certain. Some report that 
the settlers were cut to pieces ; some, that Plancus, 
upon receiving a sum of money, had run away and 

*l PeioinruN having been <leprive<l of his kingcloiii of 
Armenia by ('ami, «'nt ilieruH ivnil ItkminiuH liia agenta 
m Romo to pixs'iiro its rostitiitinn^upon whicli mmsion 
Oicoro was his nrivooate with ( a^sar. liut upon ('amr's 
doath Hiorns seems to have laxm tlie person V'h<» secretly 
gained over Fulvia, Antouiub's n-lfo, and ^mrehased w.^at 
h« wanted for a largo sum of money, [8eo Isxik xiv. let- 
ter 1S,J Peiotarus had already seized his dominiodk hy 
force, which Attious may have appi'ovAi. 

» This is supposed to be He xtus reduceus. , 

• The son. t See letter 1 of this book, 

u I^pmpeius. 

» They were not regularly chosen, but of Caemrs up- 
pointinent. See book xiv. letter i). 

^ ^^'llich had been his father's, and was now occupkal 
by Antonins. 


left them. So that I do not see how I can ascertain 
what the truth of it is, unless you presently write 
to me. The going to Brundisium, abouf which 1 
doubted, seems to be at an end ; for the legions * 
arc said to be approaching. But this voyage >* has 
some suspicion of danger. Therefore I determined 
to sail in copnpany with Brutus. 1 found him 
better prepared than I had understood. For 
Domitius * has himself some good vessels ; and 
there are besides some distinguished ones belonging 
to SestiuB, Bucilianus, and others. "For upon 
Cassius’s fleet, which is quite a fine one, I cannot 
reckon beyond the straits It is rather unpleasant 
to me that Brutus seems to be so little inf:lined to 
hasten his voyage. He waits first to hear the issue 
of the games ; and afterwards, as far as I can 
learn, meansito proceed slowly and stop at several 
places. Yet 1 think it is better to sail slowly than 
not^o sail at all ; and if, when we have made some 
way, the passage appears clear 1 shall take 
advantage of the Etesian winds ‘ . 


LETTER VI. 

Htthkrto (for I am got as far as Sica’s at Vibo**) 

I have sailed rather conveniently than exjicdi- 
tiously ; for a great part of the way has been per- 
formed by rowing ; there being none of the winds j 
which usually precede the Etesian. It haypened [ 
also very opportunely that we passed over the tw'o ; 
bays of Paestuin and Vibo, which must be passed , 
with an even course I got to Sica’s the eighth 
day after I left Pompeianum, having stayed one day 
at Velia, where 1 was much at my ea.se at my 
friend Thalna’s. I could not have been received 
nu>re hospitably, especially in bis absence. I 
arrived at Sica’s on the 'Jlth, where 1 was quite at 
home; therefore 1 .stayed over the next day. But ; 
1 mean when I get to Rliegiurn, before 1 undertake i 
my longer passage, to consider whether I shall go ' 
in a heavy vessel to I’atras, or in a light one to the j 
Tarcntine Leucopetra *, and from thence to Cor- 1 
cyra ; and if 1 go in a ship of burden, whether I 
shall at onite cro.ss over from the straits or go by ; 
way*of Syracuse. Upon this subject I will wTite 
to you from Rhegium. In truth, my Atticus, I 
often ask myself what is the purpose of tiiis voyage ? 
Why am I not with you.^ ^ ^ visiting 

my own villas, thos(‘ dear spots 'of Italy ? But it is 

» ^4t*e bot>k XV. letter I.l. • y Fnim l*utet)li. 

* Sec book xiii. letter 4H. * j 

* The straits of Sicily, for Cassius was to proceed to | 

Syria. i 

b From pirates. ! 

<• These blew from the north in the inontliR of .Tiily and i 
August. — Plin. Hist. Nat. ii. 47. I 

4 See book iii. letters ii and a. ] 

« 1 have supposed with (»ome eomnientntors that tho j 
original ought to be WTitton pedihug iPquig, and 1 under- 
stand it to mean that the rojieH, which fasteiUMl the sails i 
on each side, were equally stretclual, so that the ship ! 
biassed with an even course. It is well k^own that the \ 
word pedes is applied to many different things. IlonuT j 
in tho eonstruetion of Flysscs’ ship, WSas r*4y€^7fa‘^v 1 

avrft. — (>d. V. ; 

( There beems reason to believe this may be the same j 
as Leuea, netir llydruntum, the word Tarentine being 
added k) diKtinguish it from another place of the same ' 
name near Rhegium, of which mention is made in the j 
next letter. 
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i enough, and more than entnigh, to be away from 
I you. And from what am I fleeing ? From danger ? 

I At preaAit, unless I am mistaken, there is none ; 

I but to this very danger your authority calls me 
I back. For you write word that my going is ap- 
! plaiided to the skies ; but on condition that 1 return 
\ before the first of January, which 1 ctTtaiitly shall 
! endeavour to do. For 1 would rather be at home 
even with the apjirehension of danger, than in 
I perfect security at your Athens. But see how 
; things are likely to go ; and either write to me, or, 

' what 1 should like much better, bring me word 
, yourself. So much for this. 1 hope you will take 
it in good part, if I urge you to a thing, in which 
I am persuaded you already tiike more interest 
I than I do myself. C’lear nj), I entreat you, and 
: settle my accounts. 1 left a fair balance ; but 
there is need of some exertion, that my co-heirs 
I may be paid in full for tlie Cluvian estate o# the 
i lifst of August. Y oil will see w'hat is to be done 
I with Pubhlius.^llc ought not to press me, since 1 do 
I not avail myself of my riS;ht ; yet 1 w ish him also to 
I be fully satisfied. But whut shall I say t<i Tereiitia 
I tfer 1 w^ouid have you ])ny|even before it is due, if 
you can. But if, as I hope, you will quickly goto 
Kpinis, I request you ju'cviously to jirovide for 
the entire extrication and diseliarge of this debt, 
for which 1 am pledged. But enough of these 
affairs ; I am afraid you will think it too much. 
Nowjiear my negligence. I sent you my treatise 
on (ilory ; Vmt it has the same jireface as that to the 
j third book of the Ac'udernics, It arose from hence, 
that 1 have a whole volume of prefaces, from which 
! I am ill tlic habit of selecting one when 1 begin 
any new composition. So lately in Tuseulunum, 
not recollecting that 1 had before used that preface, 
1 iutrodue.ed it into the book wliieh 1 sent you. 
But upon reading over the Academies in the ship, 
I found out my error. 1 tlntrefore ittimediafely 
wrote anew pretace, which 1 liuve sent you. You 
will actmrdingly cut ofl’ the former, and glue on 
this^. (live my eoinpliments to Pilia, and to 
Attica, my delight and darling. 

I 

!1 ^ ' • 

LETTER VJI. 

!' On the Gth of August, having set out from Leu- 
1 : copetra‘, from whciice 1 meant to pass over to 
(ireece, when I hftd proceeded about forty miles I 
' was driven back }>y a violent south wind to the 
same por^ oli Leueopetra. There w'hile I was 
w'aiting for a fair wind, at the house of my friend 
Valerius, so that I was altogether at my ease and 
very comfortable, there arrived some Rbegiaiis of 
distinction, who had recently come from Horne, — 
■ and among them one who had been staying with 
; our Brutus at Naples. They brought with th<*m 
r the proelamatioii of Brutus and Cassius, and said 
there was to he a full senate on tlie 1st of Septem- 
l^r, and that Brutus and Cassius liad written to t^e 

Si-f lettf#,'! of tliiii iHiok. 

h show the way pnictincd by tUc? 

aiw'v nt Koinunh in regard to their hooka, ^hieh cnixMated 
) of a long ktoH of parchment divided tranaveraciy into 
j pfitiea, and fixed ujHm ndlora. 

* It appears by the fl»»t Philippic that ('iecro pusHcdover 
I from lxMK!! 0 |»etra near Rlicgiiini to Syracuse, August 1 , and 
the day following set sail for Cireeee, hut was driven back 
! to Leuco|H»tra. Hence he made a second atteinpi to eruM 
) the bca to Circocc, but was again obliged to return. 


consular and praetorian membei's to request tbeir 
attendance. They n^ported that great hope woa 
entertained of Antonius's giving way, of some 
accommodation, and of our frieuda' returning to 
Home. They added also that my absence was 
regretled, and in some degree blamed. Upon 
hearing this, I did not hesitate to lay asi^ all 
thoughts of my voyage, which, to sa^ the truth, I 
never much liked : but when 1 read your letter 1 
confess 1 was surprised that you should so vebe> 
niently have changed vour opinion, — though I 
^concluded it w^as not wAiout good reason. Yet if 
you were not tile adiaser and promoter of my 
going, at least yim w6re an approver of it jirovided 
1 returned to Home by the 1st of January. Thus 
1 should have been away, while the danger was 
likely to be les.s, and should have come into the 
very flame. IRit if this was not so prudent, 1 Imve 
however no cause to be displeased ; lor in the first 
place it was done by my own judgment ; and in the 
next place, even if it had been by your advice, 
what is expected of one who gives advice, besides 
integrity ? 1 can not. siifliciently wonder at the 

following expressions in your letter : — “ Come 
then, you who prefer an honourable deathl, come ; 
will you desert your country V Did 1 desert it? 
Or did 1 then ajjpear to you to desert It ? You 
not only did not prevent it, but you even approved 
of it. The rest was still more severe; **1 wish 
you would draw up for me some note to prove that 
you have done right. So then, my Atlieus, dues, 
my conduct stand in need of defence, eHjieeially 
before you who so strongly approved it? Yes, 1 
will composi^ an a}u>logy ; but it shall be to some 
one of those who disliked and dissuaded my going. 
Though what need now of ‘*m note ?'* If 1 had 
])crsevered there mi|||^iave been need : but this 
very want, of eonsistfl|P may be objected to me. 
No philosopher, among the many things that have 
been w'ritten on questions of thi.s kind, ever called 
a eliaiij^ of iqiinion by the name of incpusisteitey. 
Afterwards you go on thus : “ for if this hud been 
done by niy friend Phuedrus*', there would be a 
j'eady excuse ;^but what are we to say now So 
then, W'hat I have done is of such ii nature that 1 
cannot approve it to ('atoh being full of guilt and 
infamy. 1 wish it had a))peured so to you from 
the beginning ; you should have been my Cato, as 
you always are. This last is the most galling of 
all, *'for bur Brutus says nothing that is, he # 
does not venture to admonisli a person of my age. 

I can put no otlier inteijiretation on these words ; 
and assuredly so it is : nir on the Kith of August, 
when 1 had arrived at Velia, Bnitus heard of it, 
being* with his ship off* the river Heles, three miles 
east of^elia. He immediately came on foot to 
me. Immortal gods ! What ^tisfaction did he 
show at my retqj-n, or rather my coming ha<;k ! 
He then pour^ forth everything that he had sup- 
pressed^^so as to make me recollect that expression 
oi' yours, “^for our Brutus says •kiothiug.^' Ho 
particularly regretted my absence from the seaate 
*on the 1st of August. Piso he extolled to the ; 
skies. H^ said that he was glad that I had avoided 
two heaty imputations ; one of desj>ondency and 

J ThiH seems to refer to whut (.’icero ha<l said, IwKik xv. 
letter 20. 

^ Aiqmrentty some Kpienrean. 

t A Htoic. Tiiesc uaines liotli of'cur In Cicero’s treutlAo 

D« Finibus," to which It is probabls they allude. 
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desertion of the republic^ which I was aware that 
I incurred by going away,— ‘for many with teara 
uttered their complaints before me, and would not 
be persuaded of iny speedy return ; the other, 
upon which Brutus and those who were with him 
(and they were a good many) expressed thf*r joy, 
thaii4 had avoided the imputation of being supposed 
to go to the Olympic Games. Nothing could have 
been more disreputable than this at any period of 
the republic, •-‘.and at this period quite inexcusable. 
But 1 cordially thank the soutli wind, which has 
saved me from this di^ace. You have ^here^ 
plausible reasons for my canning back, and reasons 
which are at the same time' just and ample : yet 
there can be no jester reason than what you 
mention yourself in another letter, — ** if there is 
anything owing to anybody take care to provide 
some source from whence an ecpfl valent may be 
drawn ; for the a{)prehension of war has produced 
a wonderful difficulty in raising money.*' This 
letter 1 read in the middle of the straits ; and no 
means of providing this occurred to me but by 
coming uj) to iny own suj)port. But enough of 
this ; the rest when we meet. Brutus has shown 
me Antonius's proclamation, and their reply, which 
is admirably drawn up. But 1 really do not see 
what effect these proclamations can have, or what 
is their object ; nor am 1 now, as Brutus imagined, 
going tliither to take any part in public affairs. 
For what can be done 1 lias anybody seconded 
Piso ? Did he himself return again the nt^xt day ? 
But they say that at my age one ought not to he at 
a great distance from his grave But pray what 
is this which I hear from Brutus ? He said you 
had written word that Pilia had suffered an attac^k 
of palsy. I am exceedingly concerned, — tliough at 
the same time he added you hoped she was 
better. 1 earnestly widl^K Present my best 
compliments to her, and io sweetest Attica. I 
write this on board, approaching to Pompeianum, 
onthelUth. T 


LETTER VIII. 

, When I know what day I shalf arrive", I will 
j let you know. 1 must wait for my heavy goods, 

! which are coming from Anagnia ; besides which, 
several of my family are sick. On the evening of 
I the first” 1 received a letter from Octaviniius. He 
^ is aitentpting great things : he has gaiif^d over to 
his ])arty all tlie veterans who are at Casilinum and 
Calatia p, — and no wonder ; for he gives a bounty 

'riuit is, it is right for mo to bo near liome, where I 
miiHt soon expect to be buried, 
j »> At Homo. In the interval betwetm the time of Writing 
1 the preceding letter and this, (7iccro had gone up to Utmie, 
wliero he arrived August .'Jl, and was received with great 
coiii)dimentH ami ddngratulntions. The following day, 
tSept. 1. he was solioiti*d by Aiittinius fci^tteiid the senate ; 
but excused himself on the pretenoe of mtiguo ; but ivjilly 
because he knew it was fruitless to resist the proposal t>f 
AiiUiniuH to det^rl^ divine honours to Cjcsov Antonins i\i 
i rugO thimtenod to pull down his liouse. Thereupon, on 
8ept. 2, Cicoro pronounced his first Philippic against* 
j Autonius : and before the end tif the month he retired to 
! the uotghlK)urhood of Naples, where he c«il1v,posed his 
I seoond IMiilippiCf distingiitshetl for the free exposure of 
Antonins’s character. He stlU continued in the same 
neighbourhood when he wrote the present letter in the 
month of November. 

« The first of November. 

V I'liu^es in the neighbourhood of Capua. 


of 500 denarii ( 1 (>/.). He thinks of going through 
the other colonies. He plainly aims at making 
himself the head of an army to be brougl£ against 
Autonius. Accordingly, 1 see that in a few days 
we shall be in arms' Whom -then should 1 follow? 
Consider his name % consider his age ; and he 
requests to have first some conversation with me 
secretly either at Capua or not far from Capua. 
But it is childish to suppose that this can be done 
secretly. I informed him by letter that this was 
neither necessary nor possible to he done. He 
sent to me one Cccsina of Volaterra, a friend of 
his, who brought word that Antonins was advancing 
towards Home with the legion of Alaudans% — that 
he demaiided contributions from all the free 
towns, — and was conducting a legion* with military 
ensigns. He consulted me whether he should 
march to Rome with 3000 veterans, or should 
maintain the post of Capua, and prevent Antonius's 
approach, — or should go to meet the three Mace- 
donian legions which are advancing along the 
upper coast, and which he'nopes are in his interest. 
They refused to receive Antonius’s bounty, as this 
person relates, — and bif .erly insulted him, and left 
him whilst he was haranguing them. In short, 
be* assumes the command, and thinks that 1 ought 
to support him. I, for my part, advised him to 
go to Home ;^for I thought he would have with 
him both the city populace, and, if he could gain 
their confidence, likewise the most respe^rtable 
citizens. C) Brutus, where are you ? What a fine 
opportunity " do you lose ! * 1 did not foresee 
exactly this : but 1 fully expected something of 
the kind. Now 1 want your counsel. Shall 1 go 
to Home ? or shall 1 remain where I am ? or 
shall J retire to Arpinurn ? For that place pos- 
sesses great security. To Horne 1 think ; in case 
1 should he wanted if anything derrisive occurs. 
Resolve me this, therefore : 1 never was in greater 
perjrlexity. 


LETTER IX. 

I RKCKTVED twt) letters in one day from Octa- 
vius. He now wants me to go immediately to 
Home, and says that he is desirous of acting by the 
authority of the senate ; to which J replied, that 
the senate could not meet before the first of Janu- 
ary, which I believe to be the /^ase" . But then he 
adds, “by your advice.’* * In -short, he presses 
hard, and I try to excuse myself. 1 capnot trust 
his youth ; I do not know his real intentions ; I 
do not care to do anything without your friend 
Pansa I am afraid of Antonius’s power, and 

<* Caesar. 

*■ This was a legion first raised by CVaar in (luul. They 
were HO called from a Gallic word signifying “ tlic crested 
lark,” in imitation r>f which this legion wore a crest of 
feathers i)n the helmet. Ho the name of Plantagenet is 
said to be derived fnan a sprig of broom, which the priiu.'e 
tiMiffry of Anjou wore on his helmet. J.yttelton’s II. 2. 
vol. i. 1411. 

• ^ Of four legion® from Macedonia, three rejected his 
orders, and jone joined him. 

‘ Getavianus. « Of restoring the republic. 

▼ In the neighbourhood of Naples. 

Owing pi-obably to the absence, or timidity, of most of 
the resiM^etable members. tk»e letter 11 of this b(K>k. 

^ He was one of the consuls elect; accordingly Cicero 
thought it better to wait till he should have entered on 
Ilia oflice. 



TO TITUS POMPONIUS ATTICU8. 


nnwilUng to go from the coast and at the same 
time should be sorry to be out of the way upon 
any gretA occasion. The proceeding of this young 
, man displeases Varro more than me. He has 
steady troops he may have Brutus* ; and he^acts 
openlyt arranging and mustering his army at 
Capua. Already 1 see war. Write in answer to 
this. I am surprised that my messenger should 
have left Home ooT the hrsc without a letter from 
you. 


LETTER X. 

T ARRIVED at my house in Sinuessa the 7th of 
November ■ ; and it was generally reported that 
Antonins was to sleep at Casilinum the same day; 
which made me alter my plans. For 1 had in- 
tended to go straight to Home by the Appiari 
road, in which case he would easily have overtoken 
me ; for they say that he travels with the speed of 
Cfesnr 1 tl^prefore turned aside from Aiinturnse 
towards Arpinuin, wdth^.he design of sleeping on 
the 9th either at Aquiniun, or in Arcanum. Now, 
Atticus, enter into mi|’^ present concern with 
your whole rniml, for it is a thing of great mo- 
ment. There are three parties to choose : whether 
1 should remain at Arpinum, or should approach 
nearer, or should go to Rome. Whatever you 
advise 1 will do. But as soon as possible. 1 
an.xit^isly look for a letter from you. The 8th, in 
the morning at Siniiessanum. 


LETTER XL 

On the hth '' 1 reoedved two letters from yon, 
one dated the 1st of this month, the other the day 
before. First then for the earliest. 1 am glad that 
you approve of my work ; wherein the brilliant 
passages which you have selected derive additional 
brilliancy from your judgment ; for I was afraid of 
those little red ‘ marks of yours. Your observa- 
tion about Sica is very just ; but it is with iliifi- 
culty that 1 restrain myself. I will however 
mention it without any diMesj)ect to Sica or to 
Sej)timia ; only so, .that children’s children may 
know', w ithout any Luciliaii fence that lie has 
had children by the daughter of C. Fadius. And 
1 shall be glad to see the day when this speech 
* 

y From wlionce he might yet ctouh the mjii, if Antonlus’s 
jMJwer sliouhl prevail, 

' Tliif it^Keii^nilly mip(H>Ned to mean Deeimus Ilrutua, 
but perlmpM witiioiit suthiaonl reawm. 

« The date of thia letter j;;eiicra)ly aekmiwl edged t<> be 
wrong. A eoniparison w'itb tlie l.'itli letter of this b<H>k 
bus induced me to adopt the d»tes of M. Mongault, which 
are ah>nt warranted by the context. 

1) jSec lM*i>k viii. letter p. 

Mongttijlt has shown how easily v. Id. is corrupted into 
ii. Id. 

d The ."ith of November. Ilis 2d Philippic. 

f Marks of disapprobation. Heeb<'>ok xv. letter 14. e 

It It seems^ntuniuH tnid married Heptimht, daughter to 
l-'adius and grand-daugbtor to a freed-iiian, oonf)ef]uentl>%f 
intei'iv rank, and {lerhaps illegally so : for senators were 
prohibited from marrying libertina*. [ l aylor C, L. p. 304.3 
Ilut while Cicero wished to state this in his ftovere charge 
upon Antonius, he did not wish to hurt the feelings of his 
friend Sica, who was probably iu some way connected with 
beptitnia. 

Without any such disguise, aa the poet Lucilius used 
in his satires. 


may circuUte so freely as to find its way even into 
Sica*8 house. But we have need of that time, 
when those * triumvirs lived. May I die if it is not 
wittily said. 1 would have you read itl to Sejttus, 
and tell me what he thinks of it. He alone is aa 
good ||i ten thousand to me. But take core that 
Calenus and Calvcna^ do not come in. ^he^ou 
say you are afraid of tiring me ; you tire me ? 
Nobody less. For as Ari»tophane.s said of Archi- 
lochus’s lambics *, so may 1 of your letters, that 1 
like the longest life best. But you are advising me. 
Even if you w*ere finding fault with me, 1 should 
not only bear it patiei^tly, but should be pleased, 
as long as good semie and kindness are mingled 
with reproof. Accordingly d shall readily adopt 
your corrections, and put “ the same right as Ru- 
brius’s,” instead of as Scipio’s and in the 
matter of Dolabella’s praises 1 will lessen their 
heap. Y'et 1 think there is in that place a hne 
irony, when 1 represent him to have been iu three 
engagements against Roman citizens. 1 like belter 
too that expression, “it is most unfit that this 
man should live,” than, ** what is more unfit ?*' I 
am glad you like Varro’s Peplographia. 1 have 
ii»)t yet got from him that Heruclidean work. In 
exhorting me to write, you show your friendship ; 
but let rnc assure you that 1 do nothing else. 1 am 
sorry for your cold, and beg you to apply to it 
your usual attention. 1 rejoice to think that “ O 
'Fitus*"’' has been of use to you. The Anaguians “ 
are, Miistclla the captain of the gladiators, and 
Laco, w’ho is a great drinker. I will polish up, 
and send you the book you desire. What follows is 
ill reply to the latter of the two letters. The treatise 
on Unties, as far as Painetius has gone, 1 have 
comprised in two books. There are three of his. 
But having in the beguming divided the considera- 
tion of duties into d||le kinds ; one, when we 
deliberate whether anything is honourable or base ; 
the sec(tod, whether it is u.seful or prejudicial ; the 
third, l^w we are to judge wlum these clash toge- 
ther (as in the case of Rcgulus it was honourable 
to return, and useful to remain); he has treated 
admirably of the two first ; respecting the third he 
promises hereaTter, bu^has written mithing. The 
subject has been prosecuted by Posidonius, whose 
book I have sent for ; and have written to Atheno- 
dorus C'alvus to give me the lieuds of it, which ] 
am exjiecting, 1 wish you would urge him, and 
request him to do it as quickly as he can. In this 

> This is jq»piirfi)tly from huiiu.* letUit* of Atticu» 

Itiit wiiut pforile or wtiitl time in meant in uncer' 

tain, A. IjeJliiis meotinnii that Na'viUH, u wriUir of plays, 
had an iitiad verted freely uykon some leading porwms, as 
to have been esst into priMtn by certain triumvirs ; but 1 
know ii(»l»if this cun be tiiti circumstance intended.— Aul. 
Gell. iii. .3. 

J Homl his second Philippic tf» Sextfis Peduesms. 

Friends to Au^iius, It was before seen that by Cal> 
vena was mount Matlus. bee book xiv. letter 6. 

1 Hatiriaa.1 poems. 

•in Cicero’s hscoinporable treatise on Old Age, beginning 
with these words. • 

* » Mentioned in the second Philippic, where one is called 
** the prince of glodiaturs,** the Other the priiice of 
drinkers.^* 

o Who having been taken prisoner by the Carthaginians, 
was sent to liomo to negotlaU) for his libcratitm op disad- 
vantageous terms Hut he. ex horting the liamons to reject 
the terms of the Carthiiginiaiis, rettumed to Carthage, 

I where he knew that the severest puhisbment would be ^ 
Inflicted on him. A 
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is treated of duties under particular circumstances. 
With reiftard to the title» 1 have no doubt of kuO^kov 
being dutt/f unless you have anything to say to the 
contrary. But “ of duties/’ is a fuller title. And I 
address my son Cicero, which seemed not unsuit- 
able. Nothing can be more clear than your ac- 
cou^ of^yrtilus p. How poignant are yoifr ob- 
servKioiM on these people ‘i ! is it thus against D. 
Brutus ? The gods confound them ! 1 have not 

busied myself in Pompeianum, as I prcyiosed ; 

1 first, on account of the weatbe«s than which no- 
; thing can be worse ; then, I have every day a 
letter from Octavianus, begging me to undertake 
the conduct of afiai|^B, to cdtim to Capua a second 
time to save the repi4»lic, at all events to go im- 
mediately to Rome. ** They were ashamed to 
refuse, and afraid to venture He has however 
acted and still acts strenuously : apd will bring a 
strong force with him to Rome ; but he is a mere 
boy. He thinks the senate may be assembled im- 
mediately. But who will attend ? Or, if he does, 

! who in this uncertain state of affairs will choose to 
offend Antonius ? On the Ist of January he may 
perhaps afford protection ; or things may come to 
a crisis before. The free towns are w<!mderful)^ 
inclined towards the boy. For on his way to Sam- 
I nium he came to Calcs, and slept at Theanus’s. 
The greeting and exhortation was surprising. 
Would you have thought it ? On this account 1 
shall go to Horne sooner than 1 had intended. As 
soon as 1 have fixed the time, 1 will write. Though 
I have not read the conditions (for Eros has not 
arrived), yet I shall be glad if you will conclude 
the business ■ on the twelfth. I shall he better able to 
write to Catiiia S Tauromeniura and Syracuse, if 
Valerius the interpreter sends me the names of 
those in power ; for they change at different times, 
and my own acquaintance mostly dead. 1 have 
written a public letter, if Valerius will make use of 
it ; else he must send me the names* Ba^>U8 has 
written to me about the holidays set fortllLby Le- 
pidus 1 shall wait till the 2j)th, and hope to 
hear from you. And by that time 1 expect to 
know the event of Torquatus’s business 1 send 
you a letter from Quintus that yo‘a may see how 
much he loves him \ whom he is sorry you should 
i love so little. Give Attica a kiss for me on ac- 
count of her cheerfulness, which is the best sign in 
children. Farewell. 


LETTER XU. 

I SRND you the copy of a letter I have received 
from Oppius, because it shows his kindness. Re- 
specting Ocella 7', while you hesitate and send me 

p See book xv. letter l.% whore Cicero inqu'rt’os into 
the nature of MyrtiUs's offence ; to this It is to sup- 
posed that Atticus replied, and that C^ero hero acknow- 
ledges it 4 (Cesar's and Antoniu^tldhorents. 

The (friginal is taken from JHomor, and wjis be'-foro 
quoted. [8ee book vl. letter 1.] In this place it is ob- 
viously mount to uftply to blmsidf. See letter f^of this book. 

« ‘*'hls relates, no doubt, to his money transactions. , 
t These are all plact's on the etist€»m coast of Sicily, 
where Valerius seems to have been canvassing for some 
appointment The same person was mentioned, lH»ok i. 
letter l!3. ^ St*o letter 2 of this book. 

V It ismot known to what this alludes. 

^ The father. ^ Unintus the son. 

T The name oeciira b^ore. [See book x. letters 13 and 
] lie api»ears to nave been one of Pompeius's party. 


no answer, 1 have adopted a counsel of my own, 
and think of going to Rome on the 12th. I con- 
sidered that it was better for me to be th^e to no 
purpose, at a time when it was not necessary, 
than, if I should be wanted, to be absent. Besides, 
I have some fear of being intercepted ; for he *■ 
may arrive presently ; though there are various 
reports, and some that I should like to have veri- 
fied. But theA; is nothing certain. Yet whatever 
happens, I would rather be with you than remain 
at a distance, in anxiety both about you and about 
myself. But what can I say to you ? Be of good 
courage This is a lively sally on the subject of 
Varro’s Heraclideum. Nothing ever amused me 
so much. But of this and other greater matters 
when we meet. 


LETTER XIII. 

• 

What a strange chance ! On the 8th having 
left Sinuessauum before it was light, and got by the 
dawn of day as far as the'Tirene bridge at Min- 
turnie, where the road turns to Arpiuas, 1 met the 
messenger just as 1 w'aq^ ** entering upon my loi% 
course*^.” I immediately cried out, “ If you have 
anything from Atticus, give it me.” But I was 
not yet able to read ; for T had sent away the 
torches, and the light was insufficient. But as 
soon as 1 could see, I first began to read the 
former of your two letters. It is elegant bqjrond 
everything. As 1 hoi)e to be saved, 1 say nothing 
different from what I feel. T never read anything 
more kind. I will come then whither you call me, 
provided you assist me. But at first 1 thought 
nothing could be so irrelative to that letter, in 
which I had asked for your advice, as this answer ; 
till 1 found another, in which you direct me, in the 
words of Homer, “ to pass by the stormy Minas 
to the island of Psyria keeping the Appian * road 
on the left.” That day then I slept at A quin n in, 
rather a long journey, and a bad road : 1 deliver 
thi.s as I am setting out from thence the next 
mifi'iiiiig 


LETTER XIV. 

{Part of Letter xiii. Grtemus's Edition.) 

Eros’s letter has obliged me to send up much 
against my will. Tiro will explain the business to 
you. You will consider what Ik to be done> I 
wish you besides to write frequently, and to inform 
me whether I may advance nearer p fof I should 
like better to be at Tusculanum, or somewhere in 
the suburb ; or whether you think I must go yet 
further off. There will every day be somebody to 

» Antonias. 

« This probably refers to some expressions in Atticus’s 
letter, to which this is a reply. 

Again referring to Atticus’s letter. 

c The original is from Bomcr. 

Meaning the Apennines. 

^ Meaning Arpinas, situated at the conflux of theFIbre- 
n«» and Liris, and at the extremity interdicted and sur- 
rounded by water, so as to be elsewhere called an island. 
See lKK»k xii. letter 12. 

t The word Appian” was inserted by Atticus to eluci- 
date the application of his Greek quotation. 

g What follows is so evidently a distinct letter, bearing 
u different date, that I have not scrupled to separate it. 
This was written Niwember 9, from Aquiuum ; the other 
November 11, from Arpinas. 


TO TITUS POMPONIUS ATTICUS. fi25 


take a letter. It is difficult, at this distance, to 
answer wur inquiry, what I think you ought to do. 
Howevei\if they are upon an equality with each 
other, it be best to remain quiet. But if*, — the 
mist'hief irill spread, first to usJ, then generally. 
I eagerly expect your advice* 1 am afraid of being 
absent when 1 ought to be there, and yet 1 dare 
not go up. Of Antonius’s movements 1 now hear 
something different from what I mentioned. 1 
wish you therefore to explain everything, and let 
me know the truth. For the rest, what can I say 
to you ? 1 am inflamed with the love of histt»ry 
For yt)Uf encouragement stimulates me beyond be- 
lief. "But it can neither be entered upon nor eftected 
without your assistance. * We will therefore con- 
sider of it together when we meet. At present 1 
wish you would send me word, under what censors 
C. Fannius, the son of Marcus, was tribune of the 
peoj»le. For I seem to have heard that it was 
under P. Africanus and L. Mummius, and want 
to know if it is so. Send me a true and clear 
account of eveTy change, that happens. From 
Arpinas, the 11th*. 



j LETTER XV. 

; {(»rwv. xiv.) 

I HAVE jmsitively nothing to tell you. While 
1 reiiiuined at Puteoli there was every day some- 
thing ifew about Octaviuiius, and many false reports 
of Antonius. But in answer to what you mention, 
(for 1 reeeivt*d three letters from you on the 1 1th,) 

! 1 perfectly agree with you. If Octaviunus acquires 
influence, the acts of the tyrant will be established 
much more firmly than in the temple of Tellus*", 
which will be unfavourable for Brutus. But if he 
is beaten, you see how iiisu[)purtable Antonius will 
i be. So that it is difficult to choose between them. 

0 this sad fellow, Sestius’s messenger ! He pro- 
mised to ht; at Rome the day after he left Puteoli. 
When you admonish me to proceed gently, 1 assent, 

i thout^h 1 think differently from you. Neither 
I Philippus nor Marcellus " have any weight with 
me ; for theirs is a diflerent case ; or if it is not, at 
least it appears to be so But this young man, 
though he does not want spirit, wants authority. 
However, if 1 can prudently be at Tusculanum, 
con.sider w'hether that or this would be better 
when Antonius arrij^es? 1 shall be there with more 
; satisfaction, because 1 shall know all that takes 
j place. But, to pass 'from one subject to another, 

1 have iio*d<lffibt that what the Greeks call kuO^kov, 
we call “ duty.*’ Why should you doubt about 

i its being rightly applied to the state ^ Do we not say 
. “the duty of the consuls?? the duty of the 
i senate ?’' It suits admirably ; or give me a better 

i Antonius und Detavius. 

i That ia, if Antoniu.s should have the superiority, 
j J To ('iciTo and the other prominent bupi^or tors of the 
1 republic. « 

\ Jt rmjHt bo igippoHod that AtticiiH ha4l pressed him to 
j undertake w>mc history, probably the history of his own 
i tiiueo. i November, 

i Where the Minute was indiicvd to ratify Ca*sar’s acts. 

! » It is to he presumed that Attious hiut pro|>osed to 

Cicero the examples of Philippus and Marcellus. 

^ PhilipiMis had married Octaviunus's mother, and Mar- 
j c^olluH OcUiviiutiis'K sister. 

I i> Whether he might gu to Tiuculanum, or abould rc- 
I main at Arpiiuusu 


word. This is sad intelligence about Nepot’ son. I 
In truth I am much concerned, and sorry for it* | 
1 did not know that there had b^ii such a boy. 1 ^ 
liave lost Caninius, a man, as fur as regards me, j 
always very kind. There is no occasion for your y 
s{)eaki^ to Athenodorusi, fur he has sent ^ a ; 
very handsome abstract. Pray take every prdfau- i 
tion about your cold. Quintus, the great-grandson ' 
of your grandfather, has written to my father’s j 
grandson that a£ler the 5th of that month on 
which 1 distinguished myself*, he will lay open the > 
state of the temple of Ops and that before the ; 
people. You will see,® therefore, and write me ! 
word. 1 am anxious to kuuv^ Sextus’s opinion ^ 


J.ETTER XVI. I 

{OreBV. XV.) ‘ 

Do not suppose it is from indolence that 1 
decline writing with my own hand ; yet in truth it ; 
is from indolence, for 1 have nothing else to allege. 
However, in your letters likewise I think I can ; 
trace Alexis *. But to come to my ]mrpuse : if | 
Dtflabella had not used me shamefully, 1 might , 
perhaps have doubted whether I ought to relax or | 
to contend for my utmost right. But now 1 am 
even glad that an op]>ortUDity is offered to me, by | 
which he and everybody else may know that 1 | 
have withdrawn my aftection from him ; and 1 may ! 
publicly declare, that, both on my own account, j 
and that of the republic, 1 hold him in aversion. 
For after having at my instance undertaken the 
defence of the republic, he has not only been bribed 
with money to desert it, but, as far as was in liis ! 
power, he has contributed to ruin it. In answer | 
to your question, how 1 mean to proceed wlien the ! 
day''" arrives : in the first place I should like it to < 
be so, tliati.there may be no impropriety in my ! 
being at Bprne ; about which, as about everything ' 
else, 1 wilP do us you think right. But upon the I 
whole, I am disposed to act vigorously and sternly. | 
And though it may seem to be in some measure 
discreditable to (;all iJ|)on the sureties, yet 1 would 
have you take this under your consideration ; for 1 
may introduce agents for this purpose ; and the 
sureties will not resist the claim. Upon this I am ' 
confident the sureties will be released. But 1 think , 
it will be disgraceful in him especially as he has 
pledged hinifelf in the debt, not to redeem his ' 
agents ; and it becomes my own character to pro- [ 
secute my right without exposing him to extreme j 
ignominy. 1 should be glad if you would inform ! 
me what is your opinion about this ; an«il doubt | 
not but you will be able to settle the whole in some 
gentler manner. 1 come now to the republic. I i 
have on many occasions experien^d your pm- | 

H Hee lotter 11 of IkkiIc. { 

r That is, QuintuH the younger has written to young j 
t’icero. Thin flurnorous eireumlocutiun, of which insttuteuM j 
bav<^before occulted in this corresjiondenee, may prolmblg 
In^c had a reference to sumethhig no longer understood. 

« The -ith of Dccciiiber, on wliich day (Jiecn> In his con- 
sulship cxpoMj|| and defeated the conspiracy of Tati line. 

* Where wSs the public treasure, which Antonios had 

seized. ^ 

tk'xtiiH Peduceiift's opinion of Ctoero's second Pbilijlpic. 

letter 11 of this book. 

* Alexis was an amanuensis of Atticun. 

w The day appointed for iJolabdla Uj pay Cicero. fl 

> Bolabella. g 
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dence in political matters ; but nothing was ever 
more prudent than the observation contained in 
your last letter. “ For though at present this boy 
nobly resists Antonius, yet we must wait for the 
issue hereafter 3^.” Yet what an harangue ? For 
it:;^B been sent to me. He swears ** by iKb hope 
of attaining his father’s honours* and at the 
same time extends his hand towards the statue 
But let me not owe my safety to one like him 
As you say, however, the surest test will be the 
tribunate of our friend Casca ^ ; about which 1 told 
Oppius, when he was exhorting .me to support the 
young man, and his wh^t; cause,* and band of 
veteran soldiers, th^J; I could by no means do it. 
till 1 should be satisfied that he would not only 
not be an enemy to the tyrannicides, but would 
even be a friend to them. Upon his assurance that 
he would be so, why, said I, should we be in a 
hurry ? For I can of no use to him before the 
Ist of January ** ; and we shnll see his intentions 
before the middle of December in the case of 
Casca. He readily assented. So much, then, for 
this. 1 have only to add, that you shall have 
messengers every day ; and 1 imagine you will 
every day also have soniething to tell me. I send 
you a copy of Lepta's letter, by which that Sfra- 
tyllax ^ appears to me crest-fallen. But you will 
read it, and judge for yourself. 

After I had seated my letter, 1 received yours 
and Sextus’s Nothing could be more agreeable 
or more friendly than Sextus’s letter. For yours 
was very short, having written so fully before. It 
is indeed with prudence and kindness that you 
advise me to remain in this neighbourhood, till I 
hear the event of the present commotions. But, 
my Atticus, the republic does not at this time affect 
me. Not that • anything is or ought to be dearer 
to me ; but even Hippocrates forbids giving medi- 
cine when all hope is past. Therefordd lay aside 
such considerations. It is for my priwte affairs 
that 1 am now concerned. Say I sQ.^^'^’Yes, for 
my reputation. For though there is so great a 
balance, yet 1 have not actually received enough to 
pay Terentia»f. Terentia do I my? You know 
that some time ago 1 engaged to pay twenty-five 
sestertia (200/.) on the part of Montanus Cicero 

7 The wurd po»lea in tiie original, if it is not an error, 
soems to have been niisplaeed. 

» f’lrwr. his iidoptcct father. < 

* The statue of Coistu:. 

b Like Citfsnr, who had erected to himself a tyranny 
upon ttie ruins of the republic. 

CiiHca was the first t»f the conspirators who struck 
Cttisiir. was now a candidate for the tribunate. 

When tlie nev»r consuls would come into ofli<!e. 
e V^arious eon jeetures have la>en formed uparn the mean- 
ing of this W'ord. Jt seems to he most probable that it 
may have been the name of simio character in a play, as 
we Site it in the “ Truculentiis" of4.*litutUH. Antonius is 
on all himds supposed to be tho iK^rson intended by it. 

' f iSextus I'ediiceuN. * 

S Soe letter (i of this book. b isoe k^ok xli. lett(.r d3. 


had very modestly requested this on his orn faith. 
1 promised with all readiness, which also 
approved, and desired Eros to set apart ^ sum for 
that purpose. He has not only not dime it, but 
Aurelius ^ has been under the necessity of borrow- 
ing at a most exorbitant interest. Respecting the 
d6bt to Terentia, Tiro wrote me word that you said 
the money v^puld accrue from Dolabella. I sup- 
pose he understood wrong, if anybody understands 
wrong ; rather, he did not understand at all. For 
you sent me Cocceius’sJ answer, as Eros did, 
almost in the same^words. I must therefore come 
up into the very dame of civil commotion. Jor it 
is better to fall pubiicj^ than privately. To the 
other subjects, upon which you so sweetly write to 
me, in my present disturbed state of mind 1 am 
unable to reply as 1 used to do. Let me first 
extricate myself from this care which presses me. 
Sofiie means of doing this occur to me ; but I can 
come to no certain determination till I have seen 
you. But why cannot 1 be in Rome with as much 
propriety as Marcellus ? ^This, however, is not the 
question, nor do I much care about it. You see 
what it is that I ca|p$ibout ; and I shall accord- 
ingly go up. 


LETTER XVII. 

(6?rtfip. xvi.) ^ 

I HAVE read your very agreeable letter ; and send 
you a copy of what I have written to Plancus. I 
shall know from Tiro what passed between them. 
Y^ou will be able to give more attention to your 
sister lyheii you cease to be occu{)ied with this 
ad air 

Presenth/ a,fler the cotieltntiou of the. above cor respotuf rave 
Cicero went np to Home, where he ugrd every exertitai. to 
rouse the peoph\ the senate^ the provtnetaf i/overnttrs, 
to support the cause of the republic, (ietavius at first 
Joined the republican armies ayaiusl Anfouias ; but 
afterwards uuiliiuj with Aulonius and Lrpid us ^formed 
that triumvirate, which exthafuisheti the dyintj liberties 
of Rome, llavituj secured the military by promises, they 
proceeded to act without control^ and to proscribe all who 
were offeusivc to them. Amouy these was Cicero, who 
was at that time at Tusculauum ; but thereupon hejted 
to Astura, and embarkiuy there went along the coast to 
Foriniauum. Thence he was^going again towanfs the, 
shore to re-emharkt when he ovrrlaken and kilted, 
having ordered his servants to 7nakc iio rcsislauce. This 
happened twelve months after J e had gone up to Horne, 
when he had nearly completed his fiAhi yer,r.c 

1 agent on tlie piurt of JMoutanus.^ 

i An agent of Ihkluhulla. 

^ The alTair of the Huthrotians. There Is reasrm to 
believe thiM short letter l» misplaced In point of time ; and 
that it. with tho»e wrhich arc thrown together in tho 
Ajipendix. bidongs to the same period as the others con- 
tained in book XV. and beginning of book xvi. relative to 
liuthrotum. 
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